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Further Amendments made ; and Bill to be road 3* on Tuesday next ; and 
to be printed, as amended. (No. 131.) 


Monuments (Metropolis) (No. 2) Bill (No. 100)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now resolve itself into ee ee 


Viscount Midleton) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to; House in Committee accordingly : — 
Amendments made ; the Report thereof to be received on Tuesday next. 


Intermediate Education (Ireland) Bill— 
Bill to promote Intermediate Education in Ireland—Presented (The Lord 
Chancellor) . 
Bill read 1*, and to be printed. " (No. 132. )-: 
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Mr. W. H. James; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 
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Viscount Sandon 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY, 
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Valuation of Property Bill [Bill 94]— 
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After long time spent therein, Committee ‘report Progress ; to sit again 
upon Zuesday next, at Two of the clock. 
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Public Works Loans (Ireland) Act (1877) Amendment Bill— 
Bill considered in Committee .. <- - 


Committee report Progress; to sit again upon Monday next. 


The House suspended its Sitting at Seven of the clock. 
The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— oi ior 


Surrry—Order for Committee read; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”’— 


Mrinine DisastErs—Resotvtion—Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “inasmuch as the history of mining disasters during the last twenty-seven 
years proves that many of them have resulted from the culpable neglect of well- 
known provisions in Acts passed for the safety of those employed in Mines, it is 
expedient that the Government should at once take steps to see that the inspection 
ordered by the Mines Act of 1872 be rigorously enforced: That, should the powers 
contained in the above-named Act be insufficient to meet the necessities of all the 
cases, the Government ought to introduce a measure without delay that will ee 
Macdonald,)—instead thereof as om 67 


Question proposed, ‘That the words seiegl to be left out stand waits 
of the Question: ’—After debate, Amendment and Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn :—Committee deferred till Monday next. 


Medical Act (1858) Amendment (No. 2) Bill [Bill 196]— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [18th June], 
“That the Bill be now read a second time: Question again pro- 


posed :—Debate resumed 
Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned, (Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer : :)—After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Debate further 


adjourned till Monday next. 
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LORDS, MONDAY, JUNE 24. 


Ballymena and Larne Railway Bill [u.1u.J— 


Bill read 3* E , AS 
After short debate, Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. . 


102 


Poor Law Amendment Act (1876) Amendment Bill (No. 99)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now resolve itself into Committee,”—(7he 


Earl of Shaftesbury) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—House in Committee accordingly : 
—Bill reported, without Amendment ; and to be read 3* on Thursday 


next. 


107 


Truro Chapter Bill [x.t.] (No. 112)— 


House in Committee (according to Order) .. .. 118 
Bill reported, without Amendment; and to he read 3* Tenerven, 
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Stewart ; Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope 
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Stewart ; Answer, Mr. Bourke 

TAXATION (Inetanp)—THE Vorunrezr Force—Cwarce on IneLanp For 
British VoLunTEER Corps — Question, — Mr. Q’ — 
Reply, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn,”—(Mr. 0’ Clery : Queda 

put:—The House divided; Ayes 12, Noes 306; Majority 294.—(Div. 
List, No. 186.) 

Enpowep Scuoots (Scortanp) Bui —Tue Commissionrrs—Question, Mr. 
C. S. Parker; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Army—THE Recmenta, Dzsrs Act, 1863—Question, Mr. A. Moore; ; 


Answer, Colonel Stanley .. 
PaRLIAMENT—PvuBLIC BustnEss—Questions, Mr. J. Cowen, The Marquess 
of Hartington ; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer ee 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—Pi Oi 


Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill (Zords) [Bill 204]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second oe ee Henry Selwin- 
I bbetson) os es ee “as 


Amendment proposed, 
To leave out from the word ‘‘ That”’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “in the opinion of this House, the slaughter at the ports of landing of all fat 
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Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill (Lords)— continued. 


cattle from the Continent would-restrict the supply and increase the cost of food, and 
should therefore not be made compulsory under all circumstances by Act of Parlia- 
ment,”—(Mr. William Edward Forster,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question: ’’—After long debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be 
now adjourned,” —(Mr. Rathbone :)—After further short debate, Motion 
agreed to :—Debate adjourned till Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Public Health (Ireland) Bill [Bill 199]— 
Order for Third Reading read ee ee ee 
After short debate, Bill read the third time, and passed. 


Public Works Loans (Ireland) Act (1877) Amendment Bill— 
Bill considered in Committee .. pa i sy 
Bill reported, without Amendment; to be read the third time 7Zo-morrow, 

at Two of the clock. 


Idiots, &c. (Ireland) Bill [Bill 149]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—( Mr. A. Moore) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and 
committed for Friday. 


Drainage and Improvement of Land (Ireland) Bill— 
Motion for Leave (Zhe O’ Conor Don) o0 ee ee 
Motion agreed to:—Bill to amend the Law relating to the Drainage and 

Improvement of Land in Ireland, ordered (The O’ Conor Don, Mr. Bruen, 
Mr. Gray, Mr. MacCarthy) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 227. ] 


Gotp anp Sitver Hart Marxine— 

Moved, “That the Select Committee on Gold and Silver Hall Marking do consist of 
Twenty Members,”—(Major Nolan) ee ee 

After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Sir Joseph M‘Kenna added. 


Elders Widows’ Fund Bill—Ordered (Mr. Edward Stanhope, Lord George Hamilton) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 226] ee ee oe 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JUNE 25. 


Tramways (Use of Mechanical Power) Bille— 


Moved, “That the Orders of the 4th of February last, and of the 31st of May last, which 
limits the time for the second reading of Private Bills, be di with in respect to 
the Blackburn and Over-Darwen Tramways Bill; Glyn Valley Tramway Bill; Bel- 
fast Street Tramways Bill; Aberdeen District Tramways Bill; Boston District Tram- 
ways Bill; and Wallasey Tramways Bill; in order that the Bills be now read a second 
time,” —(The Earl of Redesdale) as ae ee ae 


Motion agreed to. 

Orders of February 4 and May 381 dispensed with. 

Moved, ‘ That the said Bills be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Earl of Redesdale.) 

Motion agreed to :—Bills read 2* accordingly. 

Moved, “‘ That a Message be sent to the Commons for the Report of the Select Committee 
of Sone on)” together with the Minutes of Evidence, &c.,”—( The ene of Richmond 


Motion agreed to. 
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Public Health Act (1875) Amendment Bill (Nos. 85, 106, 131)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3*,”"—( Zhe Earl of Kimberley) on 
Amendment. moved, to. leave out (‘‘now’’) and insert (‘‘ this day six 

months,’”’)—( Zhe Earl De La Warr.) 

After short, debate, on Question, That (‘‘now”) stand part of the 
Motion? Resolved in the Affirmative: Bill read 3* accordingly, with the 
Amendments; further Amendments made; and Bill passed, and sent 
to the Commons. 


Inclosure Provisional Order (Orford) Bill (No. 127)— 


Moved, ‘ That the Order of the 5th of February last, which limits the time for the 
second reading of Bills authorizing any inclosure of lands under special report of 
the Inclosure Commissioners for England and Wales be dispensed with, with respect 
to this Bill, and that the Bill be now read a second time,’’—( Ear! Beauchamp) “s 


Motion: agreed. to; Bill read 2° accordingly. 


Prisons Authorities Act, 1874, Amendment Bill [x.1.]— 


Bill to remove doubts with respect to the application to Scotland of ‘‘ The 
Prisons Authorities Act, 1874”—wpresented (The Viscount Gordon); 
read 1* (No. 134) as ss rT - 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, JUNE 25. 
QUESTIONS. 


_—<—0o-— 


Ramways—Deatu. or Sir. Francis Gotpsmip—Question, Mr. Isaac; 


Answer, Viscount Sandon ., ne bie mr 
CriumvaL Law—Case oF Exten Herson—Question, Mr. P. A. Taylor; 


Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross ae as ah 
Tue Macistracy (IrELanD)—Istanp or ARRANMORE—Question, Sir Joseph 


M‘Kenna; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther 


ORDER OF THE DAY. 
— Qo — 


Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill [Zords] [Bill 204]— 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [24th June] :—Question again proposed :—Debate resumed .. 
After debate, it being ten minutes before Seven of the clock, the Debate 


stood further adjourned till this day. 
The House suspended its Sitting at Seven of the clock. 


The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 





MOTION. 


—woio— 


Hyrornec (ScortanpD)—ReEsoLvtioy— ’ 

Moved, “That, in the opinion of this House, the landlord’s right of Hypothec for the 
rent of land in Scotland is detrimental to the interests of tenant farmers, and un- 
necessary to protect those of landlords, and ought to be abolished, due provision being 
made to secure the rights of parties under existing contracts,’—(Mr. Vans Agnew) 


[House counted out. ] 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—OonNen— 


Permissive Prohibitory Liquor Bill [Bill 24]— 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,’—(Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day three months,’’—( Jr. 
Wheelhouse.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question: ” 
—Question put :—The House divided ; Ayes 115, Noes 278 ; Majority 194. 
—(Div. List, No. 187.) 

Words added : :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Second 
Reading put off for three months. 


Consecration of Churchyards Act (1867) Amendment Bill— 
Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leaye the 
Chair,” —(Mr. Honk) 
It being a quarter of an hour before Six of the clock, the Debate stood 
adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


LORDS, THURSDAY, JUNE 27. 


Dental Practitioners Bill (No. 123)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—(TZhe Marquess of Lansdowne) .. 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House 7Zo-morrow. 


Poor Law Amendment Act (1876) Amendment Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3*,”—(The Earl of Shaftesbury) 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 3* accordingly :—After 
further short debate, Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


Ramways—TuHe Fatat Accipent to Sm Francis Gotpsmm—Question, 
Observations, The Duke of St. Albans, Lord ee Lord cee 
Lord Truro ; Reply, Lord Henniker 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JUNE 27. 
QUESTIONS. 


Oo. Q-o— 


Inp14a—Tue Famtne—Tue Mortariry—Question, Mr. Potter; Answer, 
Mr. E. Stanhope 

Inp1a—TxHE VERNACULAR Press Act—Question, Mr. Alexander M‘Arthur ; 
Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope ... 

PARLIAMENTARY AND MUNICIPAL Execrions—THE BatotT ‘Aor— Question, 
Sir Charles W. Dilke; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Customs Ris-oncanizarion—Question, Mr. Harcourt; Answer, Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson 

Doe Licences—Question, Mr. "Hopwood ; Answer, Sir ‘Henry Selwin- 
Tbbetson ‘ 

Arnmy—ApsuTANTs oF THE AUXILIARY Forces—Question, ‘The Earl of 
March; Answer, Colonel Stanley oe ry ee 
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Hicuways Bu.— Broyorzs on Hicnways — manperey| Sir George 
Jenkinson; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth .; 

Poor Law—REMovat oF Pavrers—Question, Mr. French ; Answer, Mr. 
Sclater-Booth 

Sourn ArricA—Tue Transvaat TzRRITORY—-Questions, “Mr. Courtney ; 
Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach 

Mines Act—ExpLosion IN Mrrzs—Question, Mr. Macdonald; Answer, 
Mr. Assheton Cross e4 

Army — Tue Avxitiary Forces — Apsurawrs or VoLUNTEERS AND 
YzEomanry ~—Question, MajorO’Beirne; Answer, Colonel Stanley .. 

Crry Parocuran CHARITIES— Coyaassiox—Question, Mr. Faweett ; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

PartiAMENT—Boustvzss oF THE Hovsz—Satz or Intoxrcatine Liquors on 
Sunpay (Iretanp) Birr—Questions, The O’Conor Don, Mr. O’Sullivan, 
Sir Joseph M‘Kenna, Mr. Onslow; Answers, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, The O’Conor Don ee 

CatnAa—THE Famrne—Question, Mr. Rathbone ; ; Answer, Mr. Bourke 

TurkEY—OrETE—EMPLOYMENT oF Basui-Bazouxs—Question, Mr. Hayter ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Tae Paris Exurpirion—Eneuiso Carrie—Questions, Mr. Greene, Mr. WwW. 
E. Forster; Answers, Lord George Hamilton 

Pariiament—Busmvess oF THE HovsE—Questions, Mr. W. B. Forster, Sir 
George Campbell, Mr. Hibbert; Answers, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, Mr. Assheton Cross, Mr. Sclater-Booth .. ve 


ORDERS OF THE DAY, 


SOQ me 


Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill (Zords) [Bill 204)— 
Personal Explanation, Mr. yr a 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed 
to Question [24th J anes —Question again proposed :—Debate resumed. 
After long debate, Moved, ‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”—( Jr. 
Rodwell :)—Motion agreed to:—Debate further adjourned till Monday 
next. 


Weights and Measures (re-committed) Bill [Bill 143]— 
Bill considered in Committee ., 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday next, and to be printed. [Bill 229.] 


Elders Widows’ Fund Bill [Bill 226]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the second reading be deferred till Monday next iiss 


Edward Stanhope) 
Motion agreed to :—Second Reading deferred till Monday next. 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Consideration of the Bill, as amended, be deferred till 
Thursday, 11th July,””—( Zhe O’ Conor Don) 
— tag to :—Consideration, as amended, deferred till Thursday 
11t. y 





County of Hertford and Liberty of Saint Alban Act (1874) Amendment Bill— 

Ordered, That the Select Committee on the County of Hertford and Liberty of Saint 

Alban Act (1874) Amendment Bill do consist of Five Members, Three to be nominated 

the House, and Two by the Committee of Selection ;—Sir ANDREW Lusk, Mr, 
even, ot ie, ian Bao, 
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Intermediate Education (Ireland) Bill (No. 132)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord Chancellor) 415 


After long debate, Motion agreed to: -—-Bill read 2° accordingly, and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole House on Tuesday next. 
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Mr. A. F. Egerton 450 
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(InELAND) Brrxr—Question, Mr. Meldon ; — The Attorney General 
for Ireland .. oe ee oe 450 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— ior 


Highways (re-committed) Bill [Bill 214]— 


Order for Committee read:—Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. aussie do now leave 
the Chair,” —( Mr. Sclater-Booth) o6 450 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘this House regrets to find in the Highways Bill, as now proposed to be re- 
committed, no adequate provision for obtaining from those classes whose traffic most 
conduces to the wear ont tear of the main roads in England and Wales, some propor- 
tionate contribution towards the maintenance of such roads; and that, in the opinion 
of this House, no settlement of this question can be final or ‘complete which does not 
include such provision,” —(Mr. Reginald Yorke,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :’—After debate, Question put:—The House divided ; 
Ayes 256, Noes 47; Majority 209.—(Div. List, No. 189.) 

Main Question, “That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee. 

After some time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
upon Tuesday next, at Two of the clock. 


The House suspended its Sitting at ten minutes to Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 


Suprry—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, ss and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair :’ 


[House counted out. ] 
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Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill (Zords) [Bill 204]— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Amendment proposed 
to Question [24th June]: — Question again proposed: — Debate 


resumed 
After long debate, Question put: ~The House divided ; Ayes 319, Noes 


162; Majority 157. 
Div. List, Ayes and Noes cs . . 570 
Main Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 
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Order for Committee read y = 
After short debate, Bill considered i in Committee. 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported, without Amendment; to be 
read the third time Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 
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Tramways (Ireland) Acts Amendment Bill [Bill 47]— 
Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave 
the Chair,”—(Mr. Collins) .. ee oe -. 580 
Committee deferred till Thursday. 
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After short debate, Lords’ Amendments agreed to. 
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Idiots, &c. (Ireland) Bill [Bill 149]— 


Bill considered in Committee .. 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 


sidered upon Thursday. 


580 


581 


MOTION. 


GaLTEE EstareE—Mortion ror ReTuRNs— 

Moved for, “ Returns showing the following particulars, in tabular form, with reference 
to certain tenants on the Galtee Estates of Nathaniel Buckley, Esq. in the counties of 
Cork, Limerick, and Tipperary, viz. : rent in 1874 and new rent demanded as set forth 
in the second letter of John Sarsfield Casey, which was the subject of a trial in the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, Dublin, together with any corrections of fact as to the 
amount of the old or new rent proved at the said trial; the per-centage of increase 
demanded, and the Poor Law valuations of the tenancies : 

“Of the number of Ejectment Processes served in connection with the above tenancies 
since 1874: 

“Copies of the form of Preliminary Notice served upon the tenants demanding an 
increase of rent: 

“Of the Affidavits filed by the tenants on the application for a criminal information 

st the said John S. Casey : 

“Of the Memorial addressed to the Lord Lieutenant praying for the removal of the 

ee teeter sae nm @ portion of the district 

** Of the charges of the 2 Judges on the granting of the criminal information, together 
with Copies of any Reports in + to the dealings with the tenants on the said 
estates made by the Police to the Government,”—(Mr. Gray) ; 583 


After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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LORDS, TUESDAY, JULY 2. 


Intermediate Education (Ireland) Bill (No. 132)— 
House in Committee (according to Order) .. oe 
Bill reported, without Amendment; and to be read 3* on Friday next. 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, JULY 2. 
QUESTIONS. 


—o oo 


Crrmmmnat Law—Case or Puase Newron—Question, Mr. H. B. Sheridan; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross 

ParLIAMENT—BREACH OF PROMISE OF MAnriacE Brr1—Question, Mr. 
Morgan Lloyd; Answer, Mr. Herschell .. 

Navy—Tue Borer CommiITTEE—Question, Mr. Shaw Lefevre ; Answer, 
Mr. W. H. Smith 

Pustic HEALTH (Murnororis)—DzaTHs rrom SMatt Pox ix Lonpox— 
Question, Sir Charles W. Dilke; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—<- Qo — 


Roads and Bridges (Scotland) Bill [Bill 224]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now taken into deere The Lord 
Advocate) 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “be” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “ referred to a Select Committee, with an Instruction to hear parties on whom 
exceptional local rates may be imposed by new Clause 88, by themselves, their 
nec or agents, against such exceptional local rates (Mr. Anderson,)—instead 
thereo 


Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question : ”—After debate, Question put:—The House divided ; 
Ayes 123, Noes 81 ; Majority 42.—(Div. List, No. 191.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill considered. 
After long debate, it being ten minutes before Seven of the clock, further 
Proceeding on Consideration, as amended, stood adjourned till this day. 


The House suspended its Sitting at Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 


MOTIONS. 


Qo 


REMovAL OF PAupERS—RESOLUTION— 


Moved, “That the Laws under which the destitute poor receiving relief from the 
poor’s rate are subject to removal in England and Scotland in their operation inflict 
many wrongs and cause great sufferings; that they are unjust and impolitic; there- 
fore, That, in the opinion of this House, the said Laws ought to be so amended as 
that every poor person who shall have maintained himself or herself for twelve months 
by some industrial occupation in any parish, combination of parishes, or union in 
England, Wales, or Scotland, previously to receiving such relief, shall not be saint 
to removal therefrom,’ *—(Mr. M'Carthy Downing) .. | a 
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Removat or Pavpers—ReEsoLuTion—continued. 

Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word ‘‘inflict” to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words “hardships, and requires con- 
sideration with a view to their amendment,”—(Mr. Verner,)—instead 
thereof. 

Amendment and Motion, by leave, withdrawn 


Resolved, That the Laws under which the destitute aed receiving relief from the 
oor’s rate are su 5 es to removal in England and Scotland in their operation 
inflict hardships, and require consideration with a view to their amendment.—(Mr. 


M‘Carthy Downing.) 


British Museum (Transfer of Collection) Bill—0rdered er. Walpole, Mr. Lowe, 
Sir John Lubbock) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 236] - ‘a 


Parliamentary Elections (Returning Officers’ Expenses) (Scotland) Bill— 
Ordered (Mr. James Stewart, Dr. “a Mr. Montgomerie, Mr. Ramsay); presented, 


and read the first time [Bill 237] . 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 3. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— odo 


Church Rates (Scotland) Bill [Bill 75]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Order for the Second Reading be rs are wg Se 


MM‘ Laren) : 
Motion agreed to: :-—Order discharged : :—Bill withdrawn. 


Habitual Drunkards Bill [Bill 27]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Dr. Cameron) .. 
After long debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted tor Monday next 


Landed Estates Court (Ireland) Leases Bill [Bill 83|— 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,””—( Mr. French) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day three months,’’—( Hr. 
Verner. 

Question ie roposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question : 
—After short debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes be, 
Noes 179; Majority 101.—(Div. List, No. 193.) 

Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Second 
Reading put off for three months. 


Political Prisoners Bill [Bill 84]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,’”—(Mr. Biggar) .. 
After short debate, it being a quarter of an hour before Six of the clock, 
the Debate stood adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


Monuments Metropolis (No. 2) Bill [Bill 140]— 
Moved, ‘‘That this House do now take into consideration the Lords’ 
Amendments to the Bill ,’—(Sir James M‘ Garel-Hogq) 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn :— Consideration of Lords’ Amendments 
deferred till To-morrow. 


Municipal Corporations Acts Bili—Ordered (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Mr. Secretary 
Cross) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 238] oe 


County Courts Jurisdiction (No. 3) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Watkin Williams, Mr. 
Sampson Lloyd, Mr: Joseph Cowen); presented, and read the first time [Bill 239] .. 
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LORDS, THURSDAY, JULY 4. 


London and North Western Railway (Additional Powers) Bill (u.u.J— 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3*”’ 
After short ‘debate, Bill read 3° with the Amendments ; a further Amend- 
ment made; Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 





INTERMEDIATE Epvcation (IrELanp) Bizz — Question, Observations, Earl 
Granville ; Reply, The Lord Chancellor .. $a ee 


Dental Practitioners Bill (No. 123)— 
eg a the Day for the House to go into Committee (on Re-commitment) 
rea 
House in Committee accordingly ; ; Bill reported, without Amendment ; 
and to be read 3* To-morrow. 


General Police and Improvement (Scotland) Act, 1862, 
Amendment Bill (No. 124)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Earl of Rosebery) 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


TuE EcciestasTicAL CoMMISSIONERS — Case oF Mr. Arnmstronc—Observa- 
tions, The Earl of Sandwich, The Earl of Chichester ; Reply, The Duke 
of Richmond and Gordon .. oe 4 oe 


VIVISECTION—ADDRESS FOR PAPERS— 

Moved, “ That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for, Return of the names 
of Hospitals or other places registered for experiments upon living animals under the 
39th and 40th Vict. chap. 77; also the number of such experiments from the Ist 
January, 1877, to Ist January, 1878; and for the er of the pe osine aeticgve 
under the Act,”—(Earl De La War r) 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the iad) withdraon. 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JULY 4. 
QUESTIONS. 


_onoNwe 


Inp1a—Crmunat Law—Tue Hieu Court or Mapras—Question, Mr. P. 
A. Taylor; Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope ; 

Pvusiic Heatra—Sanrrary CoNDITION OF Ascor—Question, Mr. Walsh ; 
Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth 

Ways anp Mrans—AppirTIoNAL ExPEnDITURE — Question, ‘Mr. Childers; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Tue Forreien Orrice—OccasionaL Writers—Question, Mr. Childers | : 
Answer, Mr. Bourke 

ArmMy—NATIONALITY OF Apsuranrs—Question, Major O’Beirne ; Answer, 
Colonel Stanley 

Muuitary Forcks oF THE Crowx—TueE REsERVE Mun — Question, Mr. 
Rathbone; Answer, Colonel Stanley : 

Poor Law—THE BastnestoKe UNIon Casvars—Question, Mr. Serjeant 
Spinks; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth a 

MepicaL Rerors—Bris BEFORE ParLiAMENT—Question, Mr. Errington ; 
Answer, Lord George Hamilton 

Army —OFrFIcERSs oF ARTILLERY AND ENGInrEeRs—ARREARS OF Pay— 
Question, Colonel Arbuthnot; Answer, Mr. E. ir Pal 

EpvucatTIon DEPARTMENT—ScHOOL Frees—Question, Mr. Pel beatsle Lord 
George Hamilton oe ‘e . 
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Monicrpat Corporations any ee a lh ala Sir Charles 
W. Dilke; Answer, Mr. Stephen Cave of 
CrimMinaL Copz (InpicraBLE OFFENCES) Baz Questions, Mr. Morgan 
Lloyd, Mr. Rathbone ; Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer, The 


Attorney General oa oe 
Epvcation (IrrLaAnp)—IRisH Sausrrania=<Miptestiom, Mr. Deane Power ; 
Answer, Mr. J. Lowther .. ad es 


PARLIAMENT—ORDER OF Busrwnse—Quietisiis, Mr. Goschen, The Marquess 
of Hartington, Mr. Dillwyn, Mr. Fawcett, Mr. O’Shaughnessy, Dr. 
Cameron; Answers, Mr. Sclater-Booth, The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer .. ‘ ee oe 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—oQrn— 


Epping Forest Bill [Bill 188]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read the ea ne he Henry Selwin- 
Tbbetson) 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ be”’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“re-committed, in order to insert an Amendment in Clause 30, to provide for the 
représentation of the Metropolitan’ Board of Works on the Committee of Manage- 
ment,’’—({Mr. Fawcett,)—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stard part 
of the Question: ”—After short debate, Question put:—The House 
divided; Ayes 209, Noes 49; Majority 160.—(Div. List, No. 194.) 


Main Question put, and sania to:—Bill read the third time (Queen’s 
Consent signified), and passed. 


Surrry—Order for Committee read ; Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ”— 


Epvcation Cop—E—ELEMENTARY Natvurat ScrencE—ReEsoLtvuTion— 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘it would be desirable to modify the Code of Education by adding 
Elementary Natural Science to the subjects mentioned in Article 19, c. 1,°—(Sir 
John Lubbock,)—instead thereof an 


Question proposed, ‘That the words aiiaideil to be left 0 out stand part 
of the Question :””—After debate, Question put :—The House divided ; 
Ayes 68, Noes 37; Majority 31.—(Div. List, No. 195.) 


Tue Nationat GattERy—Observations, Mr. Hermon, Lord Francis 
Hervey; Reply, Mr. Assheton Cross 

Epvucation Grants tn Scortanp—Observations, Mr. Mark Stewart :- _ 
Short debate thereon ‘ ; 

Epvcation Dzrartment—Tur NEw Copz | FoR 1878—ATTENDANCES— 
Observations, Mr. Chamberlain 

Turxkey—Orrte—Observations, Mr. Monk, Sir George Campbell ; Reply, 
Mr. Bourke; Observations, Mr. Shaw Lefevre 

Epucarion—Souoor Boarp Scuoots anp Savines Banxs—Observations, 

r. Pell 

Epucation—InspPEcToRS OF ELEMENTARY ‘Scxoors—Observations, Mr. 

Rathbone ; Reply, Lord George Hamilton :—Short debate thereon 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,’ put, and 
negatwved :—Committee deferred till Zo-morrow. 
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Roads and Bridges (Scotland) Bill [Bill 224]— 
Further eine on Consideration, as amended [2nd July] resumed . 


Question, ‘‘ That the Bill, as amended, be now taken into Consideration,” 
put, and agreed to. 

mr a Bill to be read the third time Zo-morrow, at Two of the 
cloe 


Corrib (Galway) River Bill [Bill 225]— 
Order for Second Reading read 
Bill read a second time, and committed to a Select Committee of Five 
Members, Three to be nominated by the House, and Two by the 
Committee of Selection. 


Truro Chapter Bill (Zords) [Bill 234]— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Mr. Assheton 


Cross) 

Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned, 1 (Mr. Courtney : :)—Motion, 
by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday next 


Idiots, &c. (Ireland) Bill [Bill 149]— 


Bill, as amended, considered .. 
Bill to be read the third time Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Monuments (Metropolis) (No. 2) Bill— 
Moved, ‘‘ To agree with the Lords’ alabdiaileicalit nll James M' Garel- 
Hogg) 
Motion agreed to. 


Marriage Preliminaries (Scotland) Bill [Bill 86]— 


Bill, as amended, considered .. 
Bill to be read the third time To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


LORDS, FRIDAY, JULY 5. 


INTERMEDIATE EpUvUcATION cere: Bru — Petition bree err Earl 
Granville : . 
Crime In InELAND—-Question, aaa Lord hiiesionk and hast : 
Reply, The Duke of Richmond and Gordon 
Matta — Protest or THE Matrese Nosies— Question, Observations, 
bhensoncs Sidmouth ; Reply, Earl Cements eeuctnag The Earl of 
arnarvon ‘ 


Public Health (Ireland) Bill (No. 133)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord President) 
Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Zuesday next. 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, JULY 5. 
ConTroverTED Exxctions—County of Northumberland, Southern Division 
—Report of Mr. Justice Field os et es 
QUESTIONS. 
Qo — 


Toe Apmiratty—THe AccounTANT GENERAL OF THE Navy—Question, 
Captain Pim; Answer, Mr. A. F. Egerton . oe oe 
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Poor Law Amenpment Acr (1876) AmenpMENT Brri—Question, Mr. 
Goschen ; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth .. 855 
PRovIsIonaL ORDERS FoR Irish WATERWORKS — Question, Mr. Synan ; 
Answer, The Attorney General for Ireland a -. 856 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
SOQ 
Highways (re-committed) Bill [Bill 214]— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 28th June] 857 


After long time spent therein, it being ten minutes before Seven of the 
clock, Committee report Progress ; to sit again upon Tuesday next, at 
Two of the clock. 


The House suspended its Sitting at ten minutes to Seven of the clock. 


The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—oQo— 


Suppry—Order for Committee read ; Motion ef and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair:’ 


Rirvatism—Resotvtions—Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words ‘‘an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that She will be 
graciously pleased to appoint a Royal Commission to inquire as to the teaching and 
practice by Clergy of the Church of England of Doctrines and Ceremonies not 
authorized by Law, or contrary to the Laws and usages of the — as by Law 
established,”—({Mr. Edward Jenkins,)—instead thereof 901 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the words proposed to be left out stand peck 
of the besctida: :”’—Amendment and Motion, by leave, withdrawn :— 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


Poor Law Amendment Act (1876) Amendment Bill [Bill ve 
Order for Consideration of Lords Amendments read 939 
Moved, ‘‘ That the said Amendments be now taken into Consideration,” : 

(Mr. Helilor.) 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Lords’ Amendments 
to be considered upon Monday next. 


Tenant Right (Ireland) Bill [Bill 31)— 

Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [19th J une], 
“That the Bill be now taken into Consideration : ieee sone 
proposed :—Debate resumed . 944 

Question put, and agreed to :—Bill considered. 

After short debate, Moved, ‘‘ That the Debate be now adjourned,”—( Mr. 
Butt :\—After further short debate, Question put :—The House divided ; 
Ayes 19, Noes 52; Majority 33.—(Div. List, No. 198.) 

Moved, ‘‘ That this House do now adjourn, »__( Sir Joseph M‘ Kenna :)— 
After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Further veces tend on ee as amended, deferred till Monday 
next. 


Hasrrva, Drounxarps [Expenses ]— 

Committee to consider of re the eo neh, out of moneys to be provided by 
Parliament, of any Expenses whi incurred under the provisions of any Act 
of the present Session to facilitate fi the control and cure of Habitual Drunkards 
(Queen’s Recommendation signified), upon Monday next, 
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Crmmat Cope (Inpicraste Orrences) Br1—Question, Lord Selborne; 
Answer, The Lord Chancellor 

Toe Eastern Question—RvumovurED Derenstve TREATY wITH TurKEy— 
Question, Earl Granville; Answer, The Duke of Richmond and Gordon 

MeEtTRoPOLIsS—HyYDE Parx—Suetrers——Quoestion, Observations, The Duke 
of Rutland ; Reply, The Duke of Richmond and Gordon :—Short debate 

ereon 

DuBLin UNIvERsITy Comnssron—THE Rzrort—Question, Observations, 

The Earl of Belmore; Reply, The Duke of Richmond and Gordon 


Supreme Court of Judicature Act (Ireland), 1877, Amend- 
ment Bill (No. 139)— 
Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—(The Lord Chancellor) ° 
Motion agreed to:—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Oom- 
mittee of the Whole House Zo-morrow. 
Foreign Jurisdiction Bill [#.1.]—Presented (The Lord Chancellor); read 1* (No. 147) 


COMMONS, MONDAY, JULY 8. 
QUESTIONS. 


—o0o>— 


ass pea AND MirTyLeNnE—Question, Mr. Hayter; Answer, Mr. 

ourke 

CrrmmaL Law (Inetanp)—Case or Epwarp O'Ksxtr—Question, Mr. 
Biggar; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther ‘ 

Prac PRESERVATION (InELAND) Act, 1870—Szarcuzs ror ArMs— 
Questions, Mr. Biggar, Major Nolan; Answers, Mr. J. Lowther 

CatrLte DiszAsE—ImportTaTIon oF Foreicn CatrtE—Questions, Sir Charles 
W. Dilke, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Goschen, Mr. W. E. Forster, Sir 
Frederick Perkins; Answers, Lord George Hamilton, Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson 

Mercanritz Martnz—Trarnine Scxoois anp Sures Brz—Question, Captain 
Pim; Answer, Viscount Sandon 

Satz or InroxrcaTrNG Liqvors on Sunpay (Inztanp) Brrt—Questions, 
Mr. R. Power, Mr. Repton ; Answers, The O’Conor Don, Mr. Speaker 

Tue Eastern Question—RuMOURED DerensivE TREATY wiTH TURKEY— 
Questions, The ae of Brace gens Mr. Gladstone ; — 
Mr. Assheton Cross 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—worQro— 


Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill (Zords) [Bill 204]— 

Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. diane do now leave the 
Chair,” —( Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) we ‘ 

Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
bs as regard to the greatly enhanced price of animal food, this House is not 

opt any measure which may tend further to diminish the supply of 
cath e ea abroad,” (Mr. Torrens,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question: ’—After long debate, Amendment, by leave, with- 
drawn. 

Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee. 

Committee report Progress; ta sit again upon Thursday. 
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Bishoprics Bill (Zords) [Bill 197]— 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read a second time,”’—(Mr. Assheton 
Cross 

Bi proposed, to leave out the word “: now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this day three months,”—(J/r. 
Dillwyn.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question: ” 
—After short debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”— 
(Str Andrew Lusk : :}—Question put, and mnegatived. 

Original Question, ‘‘That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question,” 

ut: —The House divided; Ayes 188, Noes 60; Majority 128. —(Div. 
Fist, No. 199.) 

Main ‘Question put, and agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and 

committed for Friday, at Two of the clock 


Municipal Corporations Acts Bill [Bill 238]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,”—(Sir Henry Selwin- 


Ibbetson) ‘ 
After short debate, Moved, * That the Debate be now adjourned, ”_(Mr. 
Gourley :)—After further short debate, Motion agreed to:—Debate ad- 


journed till Monday next. 


Freshwater Fish Protection (re-committed) Bill [Bills 131-235 ]— 
Order for Committee (on re-comm.) read :—Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. ee do 
now leave the Chair,”—(J/r. Mundella) © 
After short debate, Question put, and agreed to:—Bill considered in 


Committee. 
After short time spent therein, Bill reported, without Amendment ; to be 
read the third time Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Poor Law Amendment Act (1876) Amendment Bill— 
Order for Consideration of Lords’ Amendments, read ° 
Lords’ Amendments considered ; one agreed to, several disagreed to. 


Committee appointed, ‘to draw up Reasons to be assigned to The Lords for Mnparing 
to certain of their Amendments to the Bill:—List of the Committee 


Tenant Right (Ireland) Bill [Bill 31]— 

Further Proceeding on Consideration, as amended [5th July], resumed . 

Amendment 5th July] again proposed :—Question again proposed :— 
Moved, at the Debate be now adjourned,”—(Mr. Dilhoyn :)— 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question again proposed :—Amendment thereto, by leave, with- 
drawn. 

An Amendment to Clause 2 agreed to. 

Bill to be read the third time Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 





Irish Church Act (1869) Amendment (No. 2) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Shaw Lefevre, 
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The O’ Conor Don, Mr. Errington) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 244] 1049 
Wormwood Scrubs Regulation Bill—Ordered (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Colonel 
Loyd Lindsay) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 243] Se 1049 
Turnpike Acts Continuance, &c. Bill—Ordered (Mr. Salt, Mr. Sclater Booth) ; 
presented, and read the first time [Bill 246] an : ». 1050 
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Tue Eastern Question—Tue ConvENTION BETWEEN ENGLAND AND TURKEY 
—Questions, Earl Granville; Answers, The Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon ie de F (4 ~. 1050 
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Public Health (Ireland) Bill (No. 133)— 


House in Committee (according to Order .. is . 
Amendments made; the Report thereof to be received on Thursday next. 


Innkeepers Bill (No. 136)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord Henniker) .. 1052 


Motion. agreed to :—Bill read 2* accordingly, and committed to a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on Friday next. 


Charitable Trusts Bill [u.u.]—Presented (The Lord Chancellor); read 1* (No. 150) .. 1053 


. 1051 


COMMONS, TUESDAY, JULY 9. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


Di 0i or 
Belfast Improvement Bill (by Order)— 

Order for Consideration of Lords’ Amendments read ee .. 1054 

Moved, ‘‘ That the said Amendments be now taken into Consideration,” — 
(Mr. J. P. Corry) 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “‘ upon this day three months,””—( Mr. Biggar.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question: ”’ 
—After short debate, Main Question put, and agreed to :—Lords’ 
Amendments considered. 

After further short debate, Lords Amendments agreed to. 


QUESTIONS. 
non 


Tae Eastern Question — THE OoNVENTION BETWEEN ENGLAND AND 


TurkKEy—Question, Mr. W. E. Forster; Answer, Mr. Bourke -. 1069 
Turnrike Roaps Rerurns—Question, Mr. Rylands; Answer, Mr. Sclater- 

Booth “ ae oe ee .. 1070 
Contacious Driszases (Antmats) Birr—Question, Mr. W. E. Forster; 

Answer, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson ag $3 .. 1070 
PARLIAMENT — Business OF THE HovszE— Questions, Mr. Dillwyn, Mr. 

Fawcett; Answers, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson oo .. 1071 

ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
oi Oi 


Roads and Bridges (Scotland) Bill [Bill 224]— 

Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read the third time,” —( Zhe Lord Advocate) 1071 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘now,’’ and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day three months,”—(J/r. 
Anderson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question :”’ 
—After short debate, Question put, and agreed to. 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read the third time, and passed. 


Highways (re-committed) Bill [Bill 214]— 
Bill considered in Committee [ Progress 5th July} .. 1078 


After long time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
this day. 


The House suspended its Sitting at Seven of the clock. 


The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 
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MOTION. 


—~o70om— 


Irish Lanp Act (1870)—RersoLvtion— 

Moved, “That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty, praying that She 
will cause an Inquiry to be made as to how far the Irish Land Act, 1870, in its present 
form, really secures to the Irish tenant the benefits intended to be conferred on him 
by it; how far Clause 3 has operated to check capricious eviction; whether, not- 
withstanding the provisions of the Act, excessive rents confiscating the improvements 
declared by it to be the property of ‘the tenant have been exacted; and whether 
any, and, if so, what steps should be taken, by — the Act or otherwise, to 
render it more effectiv e,’—(Mr. Errington) oe ° 

After short debate, Amendment proposed, s tisk out from the words 

‘by it”’ to the end of the Question,—( Mr. IM‘ Carthy Downing.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 

of the Question : ”—After further debate, Question put, and negatived. 

Main Question, as amended, put: — The House divided; Ayes 67, 

Noes 134; Majority 67.—(Div. List, No. 202.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


or Qron— 


Highways (re-committed) Bill [Bill 214]— 
Bill considered in Committee 
After short time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 
upon Friday, at Two of the clock. 





Sale of Food and Drugs Act (1875) Amendment Bill—Ordered (Mr. Anderson, 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Mr. P. A. Taylor, Mr. Whitwell); presented, and read the first 
time [Bill 252] oa ee ee ee ee 


Metropolitan Board of Works (Money) Bill—Ordered (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 251] 


Corrib (Galway) River Bill—Mr. Davin Puiunxer, Mr. Kine-Harmay, and Sir 
JoserpH M‘Kenna nominated Members of the Select Committee. 


Ordered, That Standing Order 236 be suspended in the case of the said Bill, and that the 
Committee have leave to sit and proceed upon Friday next,—(Sir Henr y Selwin- 
Tbbetson.) 


COMMONS, WEDNESDAY, JULY 10. 
ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—orQronr— 


Real Estate Intestacy Bill [Bill 28]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Mr. 7. B. Potter) 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘now,” and at the end 
of the Question to add the words ‘upon this day three months,’’— 
(Mr. Gregory.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question :’ 
—After debate, Question put:—The House diwided; Ayes 157, Neos 
193; Majority 36.—(Div. List, No. 204.) 
Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Second 
Reading put off for three months, 





Petty Sessions Clerks and Fines (Ireland) Bill—Ordered (Mr. Attorney General 
or Ireland, Mr. James Lowther); presented, and read the first time [Bill 253] 
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LORDS, THURSDAY, JULY 11. Page 
Tue Eastern Qvuestion—-THe Concress at Berztin— Question, Earl 
Granville; Answer, The Duke of Richmond and Gordon .. 1201 
Epping Forest Bill (No. 144)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord President) .. 1201 


Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2° accordingly. 


Inp1A—THE JAGHIRE oF Buncana Patty—Morion ror an ADDRESS— 


Moved, That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for Papers relating to the 
case of the Succession to the naar of ewe Sener are Lord Stanley of 


Alderley) 1206 
After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) sotthliemes, 


IstAND oF Cyprus —Siavery — Question, Observations, The Earl of 
Shaftesbury, Lord Stanley of Alderley; Reply, The Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon; Question, Earl Granville ; Observations, The Earl of 
Kimberley; Reply, The Duke of Richmond and Gordon .. 1224 


COMMONS, THURSDAY, JULY 11. 
PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


Qo — 


East London Railway (Payment of Debts) Bill (by Order)— 
Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read.a second time,” — (Sir Charles 


Forster) 1227 
After short debate, Motion agreed to:—Bill read a second time, and 
committed. 
QUESTIONS. 
—a Qo — 
Dusuin, Wicktow, AND WEeExForD Ratway—Question, Mr. M. Brooks; 
Answer, Viscount Sandon .. 1234 
Army—Aso.iTion or PurcHuas—E—Question, Colonel Arbuthnot ; Answer, 
Colonel Stanley . 1235 
Crimivat Cope (INDICTABLE Orrences) Brrxz—Question, Sir Henry James ; ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer . 1235 
METROPOLIS — GOVERNMENT OF LonDoN — LgGtstaTion — Question, Sir 
Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross . 1236 
Law Aanp JusTICcE—FINES ON JuryMEN—Question, Mr. Rylands ; Answer, 
Mr. Assheton Cross ie 1236 
Merropotis—WartTer Suppty in Sovuru Lonpon—Question, Sir Ughtred 
Kay-Shuttleworth ; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth . 1237 
Sztzcr Comairrzz on Pustic Bustness—THE Comarrrer Stace or Brits 
—Question, Sir Charles W. Dilke; aes The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer 1238 
Army — ARREARS OF Pay (PayMasrErs) oo Question, Major O’Beirne ; 
. 1289 


Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope 
ArricA (West)—Tue Wesr AFRICAN Serriemenrs — Sterna Leonz— 
Question, Mr. Isaac; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach . 1240 
Granp Jury Law AMENDMENT (InztanD) Bitt—Question, Mr. D. Taylor ; 
Answer, Mr. J. Lowther . 1240 
ParuraMent — Pusiic Bustwess — VERNACULAR Press g Invi) Act= 
Question, Mr. Fawcett ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer .. 1241 
Highways Brx—Question, Mr. Thornhill ; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth ., 1241 
Irevanp—Txue Riots at Betrast—Tue Mrcrrany—Question, Mr. J. P. 
Corry; Answer, Colonel Stanley nog a) .. 1241 
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Tue Istanp or Cyrrus—Occuration AnD Revenves—Questions, Major 
Nolan, Mr. B. Samuelson, Sir Alexander Gordon, Sir Julian Goldsmid ; 
Answers, Colonel Stanley, The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. A. F. 
Egerton oe oe oe oe 

ArricA (SourH)— Ovursreak or Native Trres—GriquaLtanD Werst— 
Question, Mr. James; Answer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach . 

Parocutat Onarities of Lonpon—LeGisLaTion—Question, Mr. Fawcett ; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross fr es ; 

Masters AND SeErvants—Liasiniry or Emprovers— LxecisnaTion — 
Question, Mr. Puleston; Answer, The Attorney General , 

Tue Eastern Question—Tue Inpian Contincent—Cost—Questions, Sir 
George Campbell, Mr. Childers; Answers, Colonel Stanley oe 

Tue Coneress oF Bertin—Tue Parers—Question, Mr. W. E. Forster; 
Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross wis i ‘a 

TurKEY—ArTrociTizs In Roumet1a—Question, Sir H. Drummond Wolff; 
Answer, Mr. Bourke aa cs bei A 

PaRLiaMENT — Pustic Bustvess— Questions, Mr. Dillwyn, Sir George 
es Answers, The Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Assheton 

TOSS - - at ‘ 

TuRKEY—SLAVERY AND THE Stave TrapE—Questions, Mr. Baxter, Mr. 

W. E. Forster; Answers, Mr. Bourke .,, ¥ a’ 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— oo 


Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Ireland) Bill— 
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. 1248 
. 1244 
. 1244 


1244 
1245 


. 1245 


. 1246 


1247 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now taken into Consideration,””—( Zhe O’ Conor 
. 1248 


Don) oe as oe es ° 

Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “now,” and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘“‘upon this day three months,”—(I/r. 
Onslow.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question :” 
—After long debate, Question put:—The House divided; Ayes 166, 
Noes 55; Majority 111.—(Div. List, No. 205.) 

Main Question, ‘‘That the Bill be now taken into Consideration,” put, 
and agreed to :—Bill considered. 

After long time, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,’’—(Sir 
Joseph M'Kenna:)—After further short debate, Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 

After further short debate, Bill to be read the third time Zo-morrow. 





Police Expenses Act Continuance Bill—Ordered (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 256] ee 





LORDS, FRIDAY, JULY 12. 


VivisEction — Tue Royat Commission — Petitions — Observations, Lord 
Truro; Reply, Viscount Cardwell ie ee és 


ArmMy—ARTILLERY—MUZZLE-LOADING AND BrEEcH-LOADING RirLeD Guns— 
Morton ror Rerurns— 

Moved, That an humble Address be presented to Her Majesty for— 

1. Return of the number of muzzle-loading rifled guns in position or used ashore or 
afloat, divided into classes by calibres : : 

2. Return of the number of breech-loading rifled guns now withdrawn from the 
service that have been in position or used ushore or afloat, divided into classes by 
calibres : 

3. Return of the number of casualties to such breech-loading rifled guns whereby they 
have been rendered wholly or temporarily unserviceable ; 
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Arnmy—ARTILLERY—MUzZLE-LOADING AND BREECH-LOADING RirtEeD Guns—continued. 


4, Special Return of the number of breech-loading rifled guns, sea service, which were 
thus rendered wholly or ey wainerviosshie.} in the last naval campaign against 
the forces of the Daimios of Japan: 
5. Gross cost of supplying the land and sea services wn ee rifled guns 
all calibres,— (The Lord Waveney) .. + 1825 


After short debate, Motion (by leave of the ve eilhien: 


Ramway Acorpents—Question, Observations, Lord Cottesloe ; + Reply, Lord 


Henniker ai wn sum .. 1830 
Supreme Court of Judicature (Officers) Bill [=.. er ep Lord Chancellor) ; 
read 12 (No. 158) ., oe se 1332 


COMMONS, FRIDAY, JULY 12. 
QUESTIONS. 


— >! Oho 


PottuTion oF Rivers Act, 1876—Lzcat Proczepivas—Question, Sir 
Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth ; Answer, Mr. Sclater-Booth 1333 
Artizans Dwenuines Act, 1875—OPERATION In IrELAND—Question, Sir 
Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth ; Answer, Mr. J. Lowther .. 1334 
Army—Tue ComMANDER-IN-Cxtzr—LEAVE OF AxssENcE—Question, Major 
O’Beirne; Answer, Colonel Loyd Lindsay . 1835 
Tue Eastern Quzstion—Tuz Convention witn Turkey—Monzy Vorz— 
Question, Sir Charles W. Dilke; Answer, The Chancellor of the 


Exchequer .. . 1835 
PartiaMEent—Pvstic Busmvess—Scorox Brits—Questions, Mr. Baxter : 
Answers, Mr. Assheton Cross ave 1 .. 1886 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Highways (re-committed) Bill | Bill 214)— 
Bill considered in Committee [Progress 9th July | . 1337 
After long time spent therein, Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday next, and to be printed. [Bill 261.] 


Admiralty and War Office (Retirement of Officers) Bill— 
Order for Committee read :—Moved, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,”—(Sir Henry Selwin-I bbetson) ee oe .. 1867 


Amendment proposed, to leave out from the word “That,” to the end 
of the Question, in order to add the words ‘this House will, upon 
this day three months, resolve itself into the said Committee,” —(Mr 
Parneli, )—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question: ’—After short debate, Amendment, by leave, with- 


drawn. 
Main Question, ‘‘ That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to :—Bill considered in Committee .. a . 1875 


After some time spent therein, it being ten minutes to Seven of the clock, 
Committee report Progress; to sit again this day. 
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Thames River (Prevention of Floods) Bill— 
Order read, for resuming Adjourned Debate on Question [8th April], 
“That leave be given to bring in a Bill to amend ‘The Metropolis Management Act, 
1855,’ and the Acts amending the same, so far as relates to the protection of the 
Metropolis from floods and inundations caused by the overflow of the River Thames ; 
and for other purposes,” —(Sir James M‘Garel Hogg.) 
Question again proposed :—Debate resumed . 1889 
Question put, and agreed to:—Bill ordered (Sir James M‘ Garel Hog, Sir 
Andrew Lusk, Mr. Forsyth) ; presented, and read the first time [Bill 262. ] 


The House suspended its Sitting at Seven of the clock. 
The House resumed its Sitting at Nine of the clock. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—orQror— 


Suprry—Order for Committee read ; Motion rape fan and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair : ’ 


Tue Case or Serceant M‘Cartoy—Mortion ror AN ADDRESS— 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That ’”’ to the end of the Question, in order to add the 
words “an humble Address be presented to Her ae praying Her Majesty to 
appoint a Royal Commission to inquire into the death of Charles M‘Carthy, lately 
a political prisoner in Chatham Prison, and also into the treatment of political 
prisoners and of military political prisoners, and of securing a proper classification 
of convicts according to the nature of their rt whether ‘nueee or otherwise,” 
—(Mr. Mitchell Henry,)—instead thereof ; - 1890 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question :’—After long debate, Question put :—The House 
divided; Ayes 101, Noes 35;-Majority 66.—(Div. List, No. 210. = 

Main Question proposed, “That Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair: 
Motion, by leave, withdrawn :—Committee deferred till Monday next. 


Admiralty and War Office (Retirement of Officers) Bill— 


Bill considered in Committee .. . 1424 
After short time spent therein, Committee report Progress ; to sit again 


upon Monday next. 


LORDS, MONDAY, JULY 15. 


Tue Eastern Question—TuHe Ooncress—Tue TREATY oF BERLIN— 
Question, Earl Granville; Answer, The Duke of Richmond and 


Gordon oe aie be . -. 1426 
Charitable Trusts Bill (No. 150)— 
Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( The Lord Chancellor) . 1427 


Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* (according to Order), and committed to a 
Committee of the Whole House on Zhursday next. 


Marriage Preliminaries (Scotland) Bill (No. .149)— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*,”—( Zhe Earl of Camperdown) . 1428 
After short debate, Motion agreed to :—Bill read 2* (according to Order) 
and committed to a Committee of the Whole House on Thursday the 25th 
instant. 
Toe Istanp or OCyprus—Sanrtary Oonpition—Question, Observations, 
Lord Oranmore and Browne; Reply, The Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon ee ee ee ee ee 1433 
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Poor Law Amendment Act (1876) Amendment Bill— 

Commons’ Reasons for disagreeing to some of the Amendments made 

by the Lords, considered (according to Order) 

Moved, ‘‘ Not to insist on the Amendment to which the ‘Commons have 

disagreed, ”_( The Earl of Shaftesbury.) 

After short debate, on Question, Whether to insist? their Lordships 

divided ; Contents 41, Not-Contents 27 ; Majority 14. 
List of Cont. and Not-Cont 7 v's oe 

Resolved in the Affirmative. 

And a Committee appointed to prepare reasons to be offered to the Commons for the 
Lords insisting on their amendments: The Committee to meet forthwith : Report 
from Committee of reasons pre Sea them ; read, and agreed to; and a message 
sent to the Commons to pero ill with the reasons. 

Tramways Orders Confirmation (No. 1) Bill (No. 130)— 

Moved, ‘‘That the House do now resolve itself into Committee,’’—( The 
Lord Henniker) 

After short debate, Motion (by leave of the House) withdrawn ; and Order 
for the House to be put into Committee, discharged. 

Tramways Orders Confirmation (No. 3) Bill (No. 128)— 

Order of the Day for the House to be put into Committee, discharged 

Army (Inp1A)—Tue Inpian Srarr Corrs—Question, Observations, Lord 

Waveney; Reply, Viscount Cranbrook :—short debate thereon 
COMMONS, MONDAY, JULY 15. 
QUESTIONS. 
woo — 

PAaRLIAMENT—REPRESENTATION OF CLARE—Question, Mr. Sullivan; Answer, 
The Attorney General 

Inpia—Crvin anp Minirary Euproyment—Generat Ricnarp Srrachey— 
Question, General Sir George Balfour ; Answer, Mr. E. Stanhope 

Pusiic Bustress—Kew Garpens—Question, Sir Charles W. Dilke ; Answer, 
Sir Trevor Lawrence 

Crmmat Cope (InDICcTABLE OFFENCES) Brit—Question, Sir Henry James; ; 
Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 

Catrte Diszase—InocuLaTion—Question, Sir Patrick 0’ Brien ; Answer, 
Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson 

Intanp Navication (IrELanD) — THE Norrnern ‘Brevax _ ~ Question, Mr. 
King-Harman ; Answer, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson 

Fata BaTuHine Acctpents—ScaRrsorovaH—Question, Mr. Gourley ; Answer, 
Mr. Sclater-Booth 

Post OrricE—PorTERAGE ON TELEGRAMS— Question, Mr. A. H. Brown ; ; 


Answer, Lord John Manners 
Tue Inpian BupceT—Question, Mr. Faweett ; ‘Answer, The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer 
IrELAND—SoreNcE AND ART Musxvy, Dustin — Question, Mr. Gray ; 
Answer, Lord George Hamilton 
TurKey—Free Trape—Question, Mr. J. Holms; Answer, ‘The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer 
Sram anp Cnmva—Emigration TrEaty—Question, Mr. W. E. Forster ; 
Answer, Mr. Bourke : 
INTERMEDIATE EpucaTIon (IRELAND) Buir—Tue CommisstoneRrs—Question, 
Mr. Charles Lewis ; Answer, The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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Toe German Emprre— Tue NetTHEeRLANDS — Question, Lord Robert 
Montagu; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross .. 1469 
TurKkEy—TuHE Asiatic DomMINIONS OF THE Sunran—Question, Lord Robert 
Montagu ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross .. 1469 
Army—REcRvITING SERGEANTs—Question, Mr. Ritchie; Answer, Colonel 
Stanley ow ke . 1470 
Navy — Greenwicn Hospiran PEnsionurs — ~ Question, ‘Captain Price ; ; 
Answer, Mr. W. H. Smith . 1470 
Ramways — OContinvovs Brakes — Question, Mr. M‘Arthur ; Answer, 
Viscount Sandon 147 
Tue Berrinc Acts— THE ADVERTISEMENT | CLAUSEs — Question, Mr. 
Anderson ; Answer, Mr. Assheton Cross ,, se ah 472 
MOTION. 
— Qn — 
PaRLIAMENT—ProcreEss oF Pusric Bustness—RESOLUTION— 
Moved, “ That after To-morrow, for the remainder of the Session, Orders of the Day have 
precedence of Notices of Motion upon Tuesdays, Government Orders having priority, 
and that Government Orders have aged upon eee rer Chancellor ss the - 
- 14 


Exchequer) . 

After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Resolved, That, for the remainder of the Session, Orders of the Day have precedence of 
Notices of Motion upon Tuesdays, Government Orders having priority, and that 
Government Orders have priority upon Wednesdays, — (Mr. Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.) 

Ordered, That the Orders of the Day which are appointed for To-morrow, at Two of 
the clock, be deferred till To-morrow,—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


OQ oree 


Intermediate Education (Ireland) Bill (Zords) [Bill 249]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Ir. J. Lowther) .. 1482 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word ‘‘now,”’ and at the end of the 
. Question to add the words ‘‘upon this day three months,” — (Mr. 


Charles Lewis.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ stand part of the Question : ” 
—After long debate, Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Main Question put, and agreed to :—Bill read a second time, and committed 


for Thursday. 


SUPPLY—considered in Committee—Orvin Service Estimates — 
(In the Committee.) 
Crass IV.—Epvcation, Scrence, anp ART. 


(1.) £484,091, to complete the sum for Public Education, Ireland. 

) £480, to complete the sum for Endowed Schools Commissioners, Ireland. 

) £1,799, to complete the sum for the National Gallery of Ireland. 

) £4,162, to complete the sum for the Queen’s University, Ireland. 

.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £10,717, be 

granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 

will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 

1879, in aid of the Expense of the Queen’s Gotloges i in Ireland” 1537 

Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding ‘£717, be granted, 
&e.,’’—(Major Nolan :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 172, Noes 18; Majority 154. 
—(Div. List, No. 211.) 

(6.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £1,881, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 


I. 
(2. 
(3. 
(4. 
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Suppry—Criviz Service Estrmates—Com 
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will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1879, in aid of the Royal Irish Academy 

After short debate, Moved, “ That the Chcetiimans do ‘report Progress, and ask leave to 
sit again,” —(The O’ Donoghue : :)—After further short debate, Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn, 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Crass II.—Sataries AND Expenses oF Pusric DEPARTMENTS. 


(7.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £5,350, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1879, for the Salaries of the Officers and Attendants of the Household ot the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and other Expenses” . 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £5,026, be 
granted, &c.,”""—(Mayor O’ Beirne :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, with- 
drawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(8.) £20,178, to complete the sum for the Chief Secretary for Ireland, Offices.— 
After short debate, Vote agreed to .. a's Wy ss 

(9.) Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £1,568, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to po the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 3lst day of March 
1879, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Office of the Commissioners of Charitable 
Donations and Bequests for Ireland” 

Moved, ‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, and ask leave to sit again, (Mr. 
Dillwyn: :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(10.) Motion made, and Question proposed, ‘‘ That a sum, not exceeding £95,796, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year ending on the 31st day of March 
1879, for the Salaries and Expenses of the Local Government Board in Ireland ”’ 

Motion made, and Question proposed, “That a sum, not exceeding £91,396, be 
granted, &c.,’’—(Mr. Gray :)—After short debate, Moved, ‘That the Chairman"do 
report Progress, and ask leave to sit again,”—(Mr. Meldon :)—After further short 
debate, Question put :—The Committee divided ; Ayes 32, Noes 78; Majority 46. 
—(Div. List, No. 212.) 

Original Question again proposed :-—Moved, ‘‘ That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair,’’—(Mr. 0’ Sullivan :)—After short debate, Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Question agaim proposed :—Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(11.) £4,524, to complete the sum for the Record Office, Ireland. 

(12.) £12,659, to complete the sum for the Registrar General’s Office, Ireland. 

(13.) £16,244, to complete the sum for the Valuation and Boundary Survey, 
Trelan 


Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow; Committee to sit again upon 
Wednesday. 


Irish Church Act (1869) Amendment (No. 2) Bill [Bill 244]— 
Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read a second time,” —(Jfr. Shaw Lefevre) 
Amendment proposed, to leave out the word “ now,” and at the end of 

the Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this day three months,” —(r. 
James Lowther.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word ‘ now’ stand part of the Question :” 
—After short debate, Moved, ‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned,”— 
(Ur. Errington :)—Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Question put, ‘‘ That thé word ‘now’ stand part of the Question :’”— 
a Thy divided; Ayes 36, Noes 51; Majority 15.—(Div. List, 

0. 213 

Words added :—Main Question, as amended, put, and agreed to :—Second 

Reading put off for three months. 


LORDS, TUESDAY, JULY 16. 


Tue Eastern Question — THE CoNnVENTION BETWEEN ENGLAND AND 
Turkey—Question, Observations, Lord Dunsany; Reply, Viscount 
Cranbrook .. : 

Navy—H.M.8. “ Evrypice __Observations, Viscount Cranbrook x 
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COMMONS, TUESDAY, JULY 16. Page 
QUESTIONS. 
_—OonNon 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Friday, 21st June, 1878. 


MINUTES.]—Pustic Brtus—First Reading— 
Tramways Orders Confirmation (No. 1) * 
(180); Intermediate Education (Ireland) 
ae 

Committee— Monuments (Metropolis) (No. 2) 
100). 

on sects: taapioe Pie and Harbour Orders 
Confirmation (No. 2) * (110). 

Report—Public Health Act (1875) Amendment 
(106-131). 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACT (1875) AMEND- 
MENT BILL—(No, 106.) 


(The Earl of Kimberley.) 
REPORT OF AMENDMENTS, 


Amendments reported (according to 
Order). 

Eart DE LA WARR said, it was his 
intention to take the opinion of their 
Lordships upon the measure when it 
came on for third reading. 
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Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
proposed to take the third reading of 
the measure next Tuesday. 


Further Amendments made; and Bill 
to be read 3° on Tuesday next; and to be 
printed, as amended. (No. 131.) 


MONUMENTS (METROPOLIS) (No. 2) 
BILL—(No. 100.) 


(The Viscount Midleton.) 
COMMITTEE. 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Viscount MIDLETON, in moving 
that the House do now resolve itself 
into Committee, said, it might be con- 
venient to their Lordships if he indicated 
the position in which the measure now 
stood; and, in doing so, he could not 
refrain from protesting against the 
course which had been pursued in regard 
to it. The Bill had been read a second 
time in their Lordships’ House after a 
few observations and suggestions had 
been made with respect to its provisions ; 
and he then, with the permission of the 
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House, named a day for going into 
Committee. That day was the Monday 
after the Whitsuntide Recess; and no 
Notice whatever was given to him that 
there would be any objection to the mea- 
sure being proceeded with on that date. 
Last Monday, however, on moving that 
the House go into Committee on the 
Bill, he found that there were some ob- 
jections to the measure; and his noble 
Friend at the Table (the Earl of Redes- 
dale) had desiderated further time for 
its consideration. Indeed, his noble 
Friend appeared to wish that the whole 
of Clause 4 of the Bill, which referred 
to the general power of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works as to monuments, should 
be struck out; but it was obviously im- 
possible for any Member of their Lord- 
ships’ House, who had charge of a mea- 
sure of this description, which had 
already passed the other branch of the 
Legislature, to get up at a moment’s 
Notice and say that he consented to such 
a deletion, and, accordingly, he consented 
to delay the Bill until to-day. But he 
confessed he could have wished that 
more Notice had been given to him of 
the objections entertained to the mea- 
sure. The noble Lord opposite (Lord 
Stanley of Alderley) objected to Clause 3, 
which provided that the obelisk known 
as Cleopatra’s Needle should be placed 
under the care of the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, who should preserve and 
maintain it for the benefit of the public, 
and who might, ‘‘from time to time, 
erect, in connection therewith, any sta- 
tues or other works of art;”’ and his 
noble Friend seemed to desire that the 
Government should beinvested with some 
sort of authority over that Board. The 
noble Lord, however, scarcely appeared 
to understand what the real position of 
matters was. The Metropolitan Board 
of Works was constituted by the Act of 
1855; and it was perfectly true that, at 
that time, the First Commissioner of 
Works had a certain control over its 
operations ; but, in 1862, this was found 
to be so inconvenient, and was so much 
objected to by the First Commissioner 
himself, that, after full discussion, a Bill 
was passed taking away the power which 
had previously been reserved to him. 
What his noble Friend proposed to do 
was to restore, in the present instance, 
the very authority which had been ad- 
visedly removed by the wisdom of Par- 
liament 15 years ago; and, not only so, 


Viscount Midleton 
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but to place the First Commissioner of 
Works in a position which that right 
hon. Gentleman himself had not the 
slightest wish to occupy. He hoped the 
noble Lord would withdraw the Amend- 
ment, of which he had given Notice, 
and under which it would be necessary 
for the Metropolitan Board of Works to 
obtain the consent and approval of Her 
Majesty’s First Commissioner; but, if 
the Amendment were proposed, he should 
feel bound to ask that the sense of the 
House be taken upon it. He was pre- 
pared, however, to make an alteration 
which, he hoped, might, to some ex- 
tent, satisfy his noble Friend. He was 
willing to strike out the words ‘‘ from 
time to time” at the end of the clause, 
and to substitute for the words ‘‘ statues 
or other” the word ‘ appropriate.” 
This particular provision of the measure 
would then run— 

‘* When the obelisk has been erected on the 
Victoria Embankment, the same shall thereupon 
be under the care and control of the Board, and 
the Board shall preserve and maintain the same 
for the benefit of the public, and the Board may 
erect in connection therewith uny appropriate 
works of art.’ 


He now came to the objections of the 
noble Earl at the Table (the Earl of 
Redesdale). That noble Earl took 
exception to Clause 4, which was in 
terms which it might be as well to 
quote— 

‘‘The Board may, from time to time, accept 
as a gift or bequest any monument, or any 
moneys for the purchase of any monument, and 
erect or permit the erection of any monument 
upon any of the said embankments or lands ”— 
those of the Thames—‘‘and the Board may 
preserve and maintain every such monument, 
and shall have the control and management 
thereof for the benefit of the public.’ 


The noble Earl, in objecting to this 
clause, appeared to be afraid that some 
future Board of Works might be induced 
to purchase statues at the expense of 
the ratepayers; but that might be 
avoided by a verbal Amendment in the 
clause which he was prepared to make, 
and which would restrict the power of 
the Board in erecting or permitting the 
erection of monuments, to such monu- 
ments or works of art as had been given 
by private donors, or purchased with 
sums not raised from the ratepayers, but 
bequeathed for that special purpose. 
Even if he were not prepared, however, 
to make an such Amendment, he thought 
that the Bill, having passed through 
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‘‘ another place,” where the interests it 
the taxpayers were specially watched, 
their Lordships might feel vatisfied in 
throwing upon the other branch of the 
Legislature the responsibility of dealing 
with this particular t pert of the question. 
Other statues had ady been erected 
upon the Embankment. Those statues 
at the present moment were, to a certain 
extent, in charge of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works; and it was obviously 
undesirable that such works—interest- 
ing, important, and valuable—should 
not be placed under some legitimate 
custody. He did not believe that that 
custody could be in safer hands than 
those of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. He had been asked — ‘‘ Can 
you not trust to the discretion of the 
First Commissioner of Works?” He 
did not hesitate to say that there had 
been First Commissioners to whom he 
would not have been ready to extend 
the confidence which he placed in the 
right hon. Gentleman who now occupied 
that position ; but it was to be remem- 
bered that there were often changes in 
the Office in question, even during the 
continuance of the same Administration ; 
and, upon a consideration of the whole 
circumstances of the case, he would not 
be willing to accept any Amendment 
which substituted the responsibility of 
the First Commissioner of Works for 
that of the Chairman of the Metropolitan 
Board. He hoped that what he had 
said, and the suggestion which he had 
made, would remove the difficulty of the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Redesdale), in 
regard to the 4th clause; but, if the 
noble Earl were not satisfied, the burden 
of proposing that which might have the 
effect of leaving the Embankment in its 
naked deformity would rest upon his 
own shoulders. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee.” — (Zhe 
Viscount Midleton.) 


Tue Eart or REDESDALE said, he 
entirely approved of the 3rd clause as it 
had been amended by the noble Vis- 
count. It would be a serious matter 
for any one man to say that such a 
statue, or such a monument, should or 
should not be erected on the Embank- 
ment; and he could well understand the 
First Commissioner of Works hesitating 
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the same time, it seemed to him very 
undesirable that Parliament should de- 
liberately give the power of determi- 
nation in such a matter to a body like 
the Metropolitan Board of Works. That 
Board was elected from the different 
vestries. No adequate responsibility 
would rest upon it, as a whole, in dealing 
with the question ; and it might lie with 
a@ mere majority to decide whether a 
monument should be put up at the 
public expense, against, perhaps, the 
opinion of their Chairman, in whom the 
noble Viscount was disposed to confide. 
As had been truly said, there were al- 
ready monuments on the Embankment. 
There was the statue of John Stuart 
Mill; but, in connection with the appli- 
cation for permission to erect that statue, . 
difficulties had arisen as to the site—one 
near to Outram being asked for—and 
those difficulties were only solved after 
a good deal of negotiation. There was 
also the statue of Brunel, an esti- 
mable man, and a distinguished civil 
engineer, who had, no doubt, been 
well remunerated for the services he 
had performed in that capacity. But 
what was most known about him?— 
simply, that he had invented the broad 
gauge, which had caused expense and 
trouble to the railway company which 
adopted it, and of which more than half 
had been already removed, and the 
remainder would probably be gone in a 
few more years. He did not think 
such a power ought to be granted as 
that which was sought under Clause 4, 
and therefore he should be glad of its 
omission from the Bill. It would not 
be expedient that Parliament should 
give authority to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works to erect and to maintain at 
the public expense what statues they 
thought fit. 

Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, when he gave Notice of his Amend- 
ment, that the consent and approval of 
Her Majesty’s First Commissioner of 
Works should be obtained, he did not 
regard the question as one of compe- 
tency between the Chairman of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works and the 
First Commissioner of Works. He de- 
sired to have some check upon the 
discretion of the Board of Works, and 
to have the control vested in some 
one on whom Parliament could call 
for an explanation. The Chairman of 
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sarily have a-seat in Parliament; and, 
if he had, there was no obligation on his 
part to answer questions. He would, 
however, consent to the Amendment in 
the clause proposed by the noble Vis- 
count who had charge of the Bill. 


Motion agreed to ; House in Committee 
accordingly. 

Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 

Clause 3. 


The words ‘‘from time to time” 
were omitted; as were, also, the words 
“statues or other,” and the word 
“appropriate” was inserted in lieu of 
‘« statues or other.”’ 


Clause, as amended, agreed ti. 
Clause 4. 


Tur Eart or KIMBERLEY said, he 
entirely agreed with the observations 
of the noble Earl (the Earl of Redes- 
dale), that this clause ought to be 
omitted ; and, as the noble Earl, being 
in the Chair, could not make a Motion 
to that effect, he would himself move 
the omission of Clause 4. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause omitted. 

Clause 5 agreed to, 
Remaining Clauses agreed to. 


Amendments made; the Report 
thereof to be received on Tuesday next. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (IRE- 
LAND) BILL [u.1.] 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 

BILL PRESENTED. FIRST READING. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, in Her Majesty’s Most Gracious 
Speech at the commencement of the 
Session, we were informed that the at- 
tention of Parliament would be called to 
the question of Intermediate Education 
in Ireland. The discharge of this duty 
would have more naturally belonged to 
the Representative of the Irish Govern- 
ment in the other House of Parliament; 
but at this period of the Session time 
is precious, and in the state of Parlia- 
mentary Business it is desirable, if a 
measure on the subject is to be intro- 
duced, it should be introduced now in 
your Lordships’ House. My Lords, the 
subject of Intermediate Education in 
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Ireland is a very large one, and a long 
history might be written of the various 
attempts and various failures to improve 
the more liberal branches of education in 
that country. During the last century 
attempts were sometimes made by the 
Parliament of Ireland, and since the 
Union these attempts have been repeated 
by the Imperial Parliament. My Lords, 
I do not propose to go to-night into 
that history. I prefer rather to accept 
what your Lordships will find to be 
now established facts, and to state to 
your Lordships what the Government 
proposes as the remedy for evils as to 
the existence of which there is not 
any controversy. My Lords, if I de- 
scribe what is the- state of Interme- 
diate Education in Ireland at present, 
I can only use an extremely short 
expression—its state is decidedly bad. 
Intermediate Education in that country 
is defective in quality, and it is inade- 
quate in quantity. Your Lordships have 
two documents of great authority in the 
Library of this House in which may be 
found the whole of the information on 
this subject. A Report was made by a 
Royal Commission in the year 1858—a 
Commission whichinquired into the ques- 
tion of Endowed Schools in Ireland— 
and they stated that Intermediate Edu- 
cation in that country was in a most un- 
satisfactory state. In the year 1871 an- 
other Report was made. That was the 
Report of aCommission presided over bya 
nobleEarlnow present(the Earl of Powis), 
and they inquiredinto the primary educa- 
tion. of Ireland ; but in their Report they 
devoted a very interesting chapter to 
the question of Intermediate Education. 
The Report deprecates the extension of 
the public system of primary education 
to education in the higher branches of 
learning ; but, at the same time, it 
allows that the resources in Ireland for 
Intermediate Education were of the 
most defective kind. In addition to 
these two documents, the contents of 
which are known to many of your Lord- 
ships, there is some further informa- 
tion on the subject of a very striking, 
and, I am very sorry to say, of a very 
deplorable kind in the Return of the 
Census Commissioners of 1871. My 
Lords, there is one item in the statistics 
of that Census which I own appears to 
me to be almost incredible. There is 
an enumeration given of the number of 
boys in Ireland, who, in a particular 
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month—June, 1871—were engaged in 
any educational establishment in Ire- 
land in learning either Latin, or 
Greek, or any modern languages, or 
mathematics. Your Lordships will ob- 
serve I do not say learning all these 
subjects, but learning any one of them, 
and the number of boys in a country 
with a population of 5,500,000 who were 
learning any of these subjects was 10,814, 
or not more than two in ‘every 1,000 
of the population. We have no accurate 
statistics with regard to England ; but 
I believe that it is supposed there are 
in England at least 10, and probably 
much nearer 15 in every 1,000 receiving 
instruction in these matters.’ I find— 
though I will not mention the name— 
that there is one county in Ireland in 
which there was not a single boy learning 
any of the subjects which I have men- 
tioned. At the very outset of this ques- 
tion, I have no doubt ‘your Lordships 
will naturally make the inquiry, what is 
the state of the endowments for Inter- 
mediate Education in Ireland, and can 
the deficiency which undoubtedly exists 
be remedied by some better application 
of the endowments of that country? 
Now, that is a very proper question, 
and one to which a clear and distinct 
answer must be given. I might be con- 
tent with the answer which was given 
by the Report to which T have referred. 
What the Commissioners of 1858 said 
on this subject was that tlie deficiencies 
admitted to exist in the system of Inter- 
mediate Education in Ireland could not 
be supplied by a re-distribution, or dif- 
ferent application of the educational en- 
dowments already in being. ‘That was 
their Report; but; my Lords, I will 
mention other facts which seem to put 
this matter beyond all doubt, and I am 
glad to have an opportunity of mention- 
ing them, for I am ‘aware out-of-doors 
there is some sort of general idea that 
there is some great fund of endowments 
in Ireland for the purpose of Interme- 
diate Education which might’ be better 
applied, and which might answer all the 
requirements of the case. Now, your 
Lordships will, I think, be surprised to 
find that the whole of the sum available 
in Ireland for this class of schools—I 
put aside endowments for’ primary 
schools—is only £13,000 a-year, and 
that includes the value of» buildings, 
which isan important item, and’ the 
number of pupils, according to the last 
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Return, was 1,350. But, my Lords, 
this sum of £13,000 must be further 
divided. In order to give an accurate 
impression as to the bearing of these 
figures on this subject, I must sub- 
divide these endowments into exclusive 
and non-exclusive schools. By exclusive 
schools I mean schools which are con- 
fined to the children of a particular de- 
nomination; and in Ireland it so hap- 
pens, in regard to these endowments, 
that they are nearly all confined to 
children of the Protestant religion. 
Now, putting aside the exclusive en- 
dowments, and taking the non-ex- 
clusive, which are open to all deno- 
minations, I find that the non-exclusive 
endowments amount to £7,230 a-year ; 
and that figure must be again analyzed, 
because it includes in the amount 
what are the Royal Free Schools, which 
are six in number—their income is 
£6,800 a-year, and of this a considerable 
part is for exhibitions in Trinity Col- 
lege—and of these, five are in Ulster. 
You,have only, therefore, what remains 
of the £13,000 a-year, after deducting 
£7,230. These are, shortly, the facts 
as regards endowments, and they fully 
bear out the Report of the Commission 
in 1858, that it is impossible, by any 
re-adjustment of these endowments, 
to provide for the deficiency in the 
matter of Intermediate Education. It 
is quite right these endowments should 
be employed in the most effective way, 
and Her Majesty’s Government have 
stated in ‘‘another place” that they 
propose to appoint a small Commission 
to inquire into the management of 
these endowments, in order to see 
whether the property cannot be made 
more productive. Putting aside the 
question of the Endowed Schools, I 
have now to ask your Lordships to 
consider what seem to Her Majesty’s 


‘Government to be the particular reasons 


why it is necessary, both that the State 
should interfere on this subject, and why 
it is extremely important that something 
should be done at this present time. My 
Lords, the first reason -is this—The neg- 
lect of Intermediate Education is ono 
which is immediately connected with 
University Education in Ireland, and 
every person of all Parties is anxious, 
and has professed the greatest anxiety, 
to place the University Education of 
Ireland upon the best possible footing, 
and to extend it where it requires exten « 
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sion. But in order to do this, all who 
have thought on the subjectaremet atthe 
outset with this difficulty—the necessity 
of obtaining a supply of students for the 
Universities in Ireland. These Univer- 
sities, whatever they may be, and what- 
ever may be their particular form, must 
depend for their supply on the inter- 
mediate schools; and if you have not 
proper provision forintermediate schools, 
it is quite useless endeavouring to im- 
prove your University Education. In 
the great educational building the pri- 
mary schools are the foundation, and 
the University is the roof. You have 
laid in Ireland your primary foundation 
wide and deep enough; but it is quite 
idle to complete the edifice, until you 
have paid some attention to the walls 
and intermediate parts of the building. 
Therefore, the first reason why it ap- 
pears to Her Majesty’s Government ab- 
solutely necessary that some steps should 
be taken to improve Intermediate Edu- 
cation, is that these steps must be pre- 
liminary to what we are all anxious to 
consider—namely, the question of Uni- 
versity Education in that country. My 
Lords, the next reason which appears to 
me almost imperatively to call for the 
action of the State in this matter is, that 
Intermediate Education in Ireland is, as 
I have said, in an unsatisfactory condi- 
tion; and I am afraid it is not merely 
in an unprogressive condition, but, I am 
sorry to say, itis retrogressive. I will 
state some facts on that subject which 
appear to me to be extremely serious, 
and well deserve your Lordships’ con- 
sideration. The Census of 1871, to 
which I have already referred, contains 
this information—In 1861, there were 
729 intermediate schools in Ireland; and 
in 1871, just 10 years afterwards, the 759 
had fallen to 574. Now, my Lords, that is 
avery graveandserious matter, andI want 
to ask your Lordships to consider what 
is the reason of that falling off. Here 
we have absolutely no controversy. I 
have looked into the reasons given by 
different persons— persons of all denomi- 
tions in Ireland—and I find they are all 
in perfect agreement as to the cause of 
this falling off, and they attribute it— 
and I am sorry to say there is too much 
reason for thinking they are right—to 
the action of the State, and I will tell 
your Lordships how. You have intro- 
duced into Ireland one of the most effi- 
cient systems of primary education in 
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the world—you have provided, and pro- 
vided largely, for the primary education 
of the children in that country, and you 
have done this at an extremely large 
cost. Parliament makes large payments 
every year for primary education in Eng- 
land and in Scotland; but the people 
themselves in England and Scotland aid 
very largely in the expenses which are 
incurred for primary education. But 
in Ireland Parliament provides the edu- 
cation, and provides it almost entirely at 
the expense of the State, and the general 
taxation of thecountry. What has been 
the result of this? Iam sorry to say 
that the result has been this—and there 
is no dispute about it—that you have 
gone far to dry up the intermediate 
schools of that country by your primary 
education. There is no doubt before 
this system of primary education there 
were a great number of what we term 
private adventure schools in Ireland, in 
which of pupils, two-thirds or three- 
fourths were pupils receiving primary 
education, ne 4 one-third or one-fourth 
classical or higher education. These 
schools were maintained as private ad- 
ventures ; but when the State stepped in 
and established a system of primary in- 
struction, it was impossible for any of 
these private adventure ‘schools to com- 
pete, andthe pupils who were there under 
primary education were withdrawn, and 
it became impossible any longer to main- 
tain the schools themselves as commercial 
undertakings. Now, this is not a matter 
open to any question, and I beg to quote 
two authorities on the subject. The 
Commission on Endowed Schools in 1858 
say— 

“The evidence which we have received on the 
subject of Intermediate Education manifests the 
prevalence of a very strong feeling respecting 
the existence of deficiencies which now, to a great 
extent, debar the middle classes from the enjoy- 
ment of the inestimable advantages of good 
instruction. So far are these from diminishing 
that, in the opinion of the many witnesses, they 
are on the increase. This circumstance they 
agree in attributing to the fact that while, on 
the one hand, the national schools now afford 
to the poorer classes an elementary educativun of 
a better kind, and at a far cheaper rate than 
that formerly given by the private schoolmasters, 
on the other hand, they have displaced the 
schools kept by these masters, who augmented 
the subsistence which they chiefly derived from 
the humbler scholars by the fees received for 
instructing the children of the middle classes 
in the higher branches of education.” 

And in the summary of their Report 
they say— 
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‘We are of opinion that the establishment 
of a system of primary education by the Govern- 
ment has had the effect of greatly diminishing 
the resources which, though, no doubt, scanty 
and imperfect, formerly enabled the middle 
classes, to a certain extent, to provide a suit- 
able education for their children; and that 
there seems to be no prospect that the void 
thus left will be supplied by exertions of a 
purely voluntary nature.” 


My Lords, that was the Report of the 
Commission of 1858 ; and the other Com- 
mission, the Report of which was made 
in 1870, speaks in an almost more em- 
phatic manner— 


“The Rev. Dr. M‘Ivor, who has warmly 
advocated the introduction of classics into 
National Schools, says (13,639) :—‘The pre- 
viously existing schools were very defective in 
many respects, particularly in the lower English 
subjects, yet they were mainly supported by 
their English pupils. ‘The country schoolmaster 
would have perhaps six, eight, or ten pupils in 
the classical class, and 30 boys in English 
classes. The classical, pupils were the nucleus 
of all superior teaching ; yet, when the English 
boys were taken away by the competition of the 
national system, the master was not able to 
keep the classical school. These classical schools, 
with their superior English, are now all gone, 
and ‘we have only primary schools in their 
stead.’ ’” 

I think, without dwelling longer upon 
that part of the subject, your Lordships 
will agree with me that.a grave question 
is submitted for the consideration of Par- 
liament—namely, whether there is not 
on the part.of the State a special duty 
to examine into, and, if possible, to im- 
prove the Intermediate Education of 
that country, when we find that it is the 
action of the State itself in regard to 
the primary schools which has exhausted 
the resources that formerly existed for 
that education. That is the second 
reason which, as we think, makes it im- 
perative that some step should be taken 
to remedy the defects of the present 
system. The third reason is one of 
somewhat the same kind, and I think is 
also worthy of your Lordships’ atten- 
tion. The action of the State has been 
very remarkable in another respect— 
namely, with reference to what are called 
in that country diocesan schools. The 
history of those schools is very singular. 
They were founded in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and the intention was that 
they should be analogous to the English 
grammar schools. They wére called in 
that, or in subsequent reigns—‘‘ The 
Free: Grammar Schools,” They were 
called diocesan schools, because there 
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was to be one in every diocese in Ire- 
land, and as there were at that time 34 
dioceses, it was intended that there should 
be 34 of these schools. They were to be 
free schools, and grammar schools, and 
although they were called diocesan 
schools, they were not in their foundation 
required to have any connection with the 
Church in Ireland, but were to be open 
to children of all denominations. The 
master was to be appointed by the Lord 
Lieutenant, and the salary of the master 
was to be provided for by a tax upon 
the Bishop and Clergy of the diocese— 
the Bishop contributing one-third, and 
the beneficed Clergy the remaining two- 
thirds. The expense of building the 
school-house was to be provided by an 
assessment upon the inhabitants of the 
diocese. There can be no doubt at all 
what the character of these schools was 
to be. They were to be free and unde- 
nominational schools. The Committee 
of the House of Commons on Foundation 
Schools, in their Report, in the year 
1838, describe them in very clear and 
emphatic terms. They state— 


‘* That the diocesan schools were intended by 
the Legislature to be open to all, without dis- 
tinction of sect or class, and open gratuitously, 
at least to a large proportion; and further, 
that there is no law in force requiring the 
teacher to be of the Established religion ; and 
Mr. Quin, the former secretary, declares no 
religious test is exacted, nor is there anything 
which could preclude a Roman Catholic ora 
Presbyterian from being appointed by the Lord 
Lieutenant (in whose hands such right is 
vested) to the mastership of any one of these 
schools.” 


In 1781, a very important Act of the 
Irish Parliament was passed, enabling 
the Grand Juries in Ireland to make 
presentments for the building and re- 
pairing of these schools. You had, 
therefore, in Ireland provision by the 
State for a very extensive system of 
Intermediate Education for the whole of 
the 34 dioceses, and provision, also, for 
the salaries of the schoolmasters and 
for school buildings. But although 
there was this extensive provision, the 
greatest number of diocesan schools for 
which warrants were ever issued by the 
Lord Lieutenant for the appointment of 
schoolmasters was 19 in place of 34; 
and in 1869, when the Irish Church Act 
passed, the number had dwindled down 
to 14. I believe the reason was that 
there was great reluctance on the part 
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with regard to the buildings; but cer- 
tain it is that a system which: was in- 
tended to provide a free school for 
every diocese in the country was sup- 
poe only 14 of these schoolsin 1869, 
eaving 20 dioceses without any such 
provision. I cannot help thinking that 
the name of these schools led to a little 
misapprehension when the Irish Church 
Act came before Parliament. They 
were schools for which a tax waste be 
levied upon the Clergy, but they were 
not schools for the benefit of the Church. 
They were schools as to which the 
Church was paymaster, but they were 
to be free schools for the benefit of the 
whole country. So far as they existed 
in 1869 there were 20 dioceses without 
them ; and to that extent, therefore; the 
Church benefited. The Bishops and 
Clergy of those dioceses had been sub- 
ject to no deductions from their incomes 
for the payment of the schoolmasters, 
and when those incomes came to be 
assessed for compensation, no deduction 
from the annuities was made in respect 
of claims on account of the schools; 
though, for upwards of 300 years, the 
Church had been receiving very con- 
siderable sums of money which ought to 
have been expended in provision for 
diocesan schools. When the Act of 
1869 was passed, the 14 schoolmasters 
who alone were in existence at that 
time received annuities in proportion to 
the value of their salaries. Their 
annuities amounted to £1,477, and 11 
out of the 14 have commuted their 
annuities for gross sums. The result is, 
that the public is unprovided with the 
means of Intermediate Education which 
was provided for them by Parliament. 
They were to have had 34 grammar 
schools, and they remain without any 
part of the provision which was intended 
for them. That is a very remarkable 
fact, and I think your Lordships cannot 
but feel that, if what was intended 300 
years ago had been carried into effect, 
we might have a very different state of 
things at this moment in regard to 
education. Now, my Lords, these are 
the three prominent reasons which have 
satisfied Her Majesty’s Government that 
it is their duty to make a proposal on 
this subjectto Parliament—the necessity 
of providing Intermediate Education as 
the means of supplying the Universities, 
and remedying the disastrous effect the 
action of the State, in regard to primary 
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education, and in regard to these diocesan 
schools, has had upon Intermediate 
Education in Ireland. And, my Lords, 
the proposal of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment I shall state very shortly. We 
ar os that Parliament should devote 
to the purpose of encouraging Interme- 
diate Education—in the way I am going 
to mention—a sum not exceeding 
£1,000,000 sterling of the surplus of the 
Irish Church Furid. We propose that, 
in the first place, a Board should be 
established, to be called ‘‘ The Interme- 
diate Education Board for Ireland;”’ 
and that this Board should consist of 
seven members, to be appointed by the 
Lord Lieutenant. We propose that 
there should be two Assistant Commis- 
sioners, receiving pay, and that they 
should also act as secretaries to the 
Board, and, when required,as Inspectors. 
We further propose that a system of 
Exhibitions and Prizes should be estab- 
lished in the way I am about to 
describe. We propose that Examiners 
should be appointed who would hold an 
annual examination in the months of 
June and July. We propose that those 
examinations should be held at conve- 
nient centres throughout the country, 
where a sufficient number of pupils can 
be collected for the examination. We 
propose that the subjects for examina- 
tion should be these—First, the ancient 
languages, literature, and history of 
Greece and Rome; second, the English 
language, literature, and history ; third, 
the French, German, and Italian lan- 
guages, literature and history; fourth, 
mathematics, including arithmetic and 
bookkeeping; fifth, national sciences ; 
and sixth, such other subjects of secular 
education as the Board may, from time 
to time, prescribe. We propose that 
these examinations should apply to a 
three years’ course of instruction, and 
that the maximum ages at which the 
pupils should present themselves for the 
examinations should be 16, 17, and 18 
years respectively. We propose that the 
examinations, though at different cen- 
tres, should be conducted in an uniform 
manner for the whole country. The 
total number of pupils who pass in three 
subjects being ascertained by these exa- 
minations, we propose that there should 
be one prize for every 10 pupils who so 
pass. We propose that the prizes 
should be of this kind—That for the 
first year there should be an Exhibition 
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or Exhibitions, «not: exeeeding) £20 
a-year;,and tenable for three years ; 
that for the second year ‘there’ should 
be an’ Exhibition or 'Exhibitions, not 
exceeding £30 a-year, and tenable for 
two years; and that for the third year 
there should. be a Prize, not: exceeding 
£50, which, of course, would be for that 
year alone: We. propose that there 
should: be certain ‘conditions attached to 
these Exhibitidns. In the first place, 
that they should not be awarded to a 
student who held: any Scholarship Exhi- 
bition -or free Scholarship from any 
other endowment.’ In the second place, 
we propose that the student must satisfy 
the Board that//he has. pursued ‘his 
studies in: Ireland for 12 ‘months pre- 
ceding ‘the! examimation; and, in the 
next place, that to hold any of the Ex- 
hibitions which are continuing Exhibi- 
tions, the holder must present himself 
and pass dan examination in three sub- 
jects, with a cértificate of merit, in each 
succeeding ‘year.- So much for the pro- 
posals' for rewarding the students who 
pass the examinations; but:we propose 
further that absoluté/merit should carry 
a certain benefit td those to whom it is 
attributable. ' We propose to effect that 
in this way —that results’ fees should 
be paid to managers of schools who send 
forward students able to pass in not, less 
than two' of :the subjects. The scale 
upon which we propose that these pay- 
ments’ shall be made is set out in a 
Schedule to the Bill: |. We propose that 
the paymént for two subjects for the 
first: year should: not: exceed £3; for 
three subjects, £4; four subjects, £5; 
that inthe: second year the: payment 
should be an amount ‘not exceeding £4 
for two subjects, £6 for three subjects, 
£6 for four subjects, and £7 for five 
subjects; and that in the third year the 
maximum payments should be, for two 
subjects, £5;-for three subjects, £6; 
for four subjects, £7; for five subjects, 
£8; and for six subjects, £10. My 
Lords, we propose ‘that these payments 
should be made for what I may call, in 
an expressive homely phrase, the ‘‘ ma- 
nufactured article.” We do not pro- 
pose to undertake: any responsibility 
with respect to the school, or the mode 
of conducting it. ‘We do not propose to 
direct orcontrolthe system of administra- 
tion, or the organization of the training- 
staff. We propose to make only three 
conditions, but these conditions must be 
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adhered to. We propose that the stu- 
dent must have attended the school to 
which the payment is made from the 
15th of October of the year previous to 
that of the examination, and have made 
during that time at least 100 attend- 
ances. We propose that, for the pur- 
pose of this rule, a school shall mean 
any educational establishment, not being 
a National School which affords classical 
or scientific education, and which has a 
certain minimum number of pupils 
attending. We propose this with the 
view of providing that the payments 
should be made, not to private teachers, 
but to the managers of bond fide schools. 
And we propose, as the third condition, 
that the Board shall not make any pay- 
ment to the managers of any school 
unless it is shown to the satisfaction of 
the Board that no pupil attending such 
school is permitted to remain in attend- 
ance during the time of religious in- 
struction which the parents or guardians 
of such pupil shall not have sanctioned, 
and that the time for giving such reli- 
gious instruction is so fixed that no pupil 
not remaining in attendance is excluded 
directly or indirectly from the advan- 
tages of the secular education given in 
the school. We propose that Rules 
shall be framed for the purpose of effect- 
ing the objects I have mentioned ; that 
they shall be laid in the usual way before 
Parliament; and that if any of the 
Rules shall be disapproved of by either 
House within 40 days after they have 
been presented, those rules shall become 
void. We also propose that certain Rules 
which your Lordships will find in the 
Schedule of the Bill, and the object of 
which I have generally stated, shall be 
the Rules for the conduct of the Board. 
I have now shortly explained the pro- 
posals of the Bill which we recommend 
to your Lordships’ approval, and which 
we hope will receive a most favourable 
consideration both from your Lordships 
and from the other House of Parliament. 
I may be too sanguine; but I trust most 
earnestly and sincerely that this Bill 
may pass into law in the present Session, 
that we may have the satisfaction of 
knowing that we have at last made a 
step neither small nor unimportant—a 
step much needed and much too long 
delayed —towards improving the ma- 
terial and intellectual welfare of large 
classes of our fellow-subjects in Ire- 
land. 








Law and Justice.— 


Bill to promote Intermediate Educa- 
tion in Ireland—Presented (The Lorp 
CHANCELLOR). 


Lorp WAVENEY said, this measure 
appeared to him to be one which would 
be generally acceptable to the people of 
Ireland, and he was glad the noble and 
learned Lord had introduced it. He 
had seen a great deal of the working of 
educational matters in Ireland, and this 
Bill would do much to re-animate that 
excellent system of grammar schools 
which formerly existed in the country. 


Bill read 1*, and to be printed. (No. 


132.) 
House adjourned at. half past, Six 
o'clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o’clock. 
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MOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 21st June, 1878. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvustic Bitus—Second Reading— 
Inclosure Provisional Orders * [192]; Metro- 
polis Improvement Provisional Orders Con- 
firmation (Bowman’s Buildings, Marylebone, 
&e.) * [217]; Medical Act (1858) Amendment 
(No. 2) [196], debate further adjourned. 

Committee—Valuation of Property [94]—R.P. ; 
Highways (re-comm.) *, [(214],, deferred ; 
Weights and Measures (re-comm.)* [143]— 
n.P.; Public Works Loans (Ireland) Act 
(1877) Amendment [219]—r.p. 

Committee—Report—Innkeepers* [211}. 

Considered as amended—Public Health (Ireland) * 
[199]. 





The House met at Two of the clock. 


QUESTIONS. 


—- Qo 


SOUTH AFRICA — OUTBREAK OF THE 
NATIVE TRIBES—THE ZULUS. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. W.H.JAMES asked the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, Whether it’ is 
true that war has broken out with the 
Zulus, and that in consequence troops 
have been despatched from the Cape? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
Sir, we have no information whatever 
of war having broken out with. the 
Zulus; but it is probable that, having 
regard to the unsettled condition of that 
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Question. 


part of South Africa, some additional 
troops have been sent from the Cape to 
the Transvaal. 


RAILWAYS—TRAIN MANAGEMENT. 
QUESTION. 


Masor O’GORMAN asked the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade, Whether 
he can exercise any authority to compel 
the officials of the Great Western Rail- 
way Company to refrain from putting 
into second motion trains which, having 
arrived at their destination and come to 
a standstill, are once more moved for- 
wards at the moment that passengers 
are in the act of alighting, the motion 
in Beer placing travellers in peril ? 

iscount SANDON: Sir, I regret to 
learn from a letter which the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman has sent me that on 
a recent occasion he was subjected to 
the inconvenience, not to say danger, to 
which his Question refers ; but I have to 
inform him that I have no power what- 
ever to interfere with railway companies 
in these matters. 


LAW AND JUSTICE— THE QUEEN y. 
CASTRO—THE WITNESS MINA JURY. 
QUESTION. 


Dr. KENEALY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, On 
whose authority he stated in his place 
in Parliament, on the 3rd of August 
1875, that Mina Jury, a witness against 
the defendant in the Tichborne case, 
and who is now in penal servitude for 
several robberies, was not the same per- 
son as Mercivina Caulfield, who was 
sentenced to seven years’ transportation 
for robbery in Dublin in 1847; whether 
the person who gave him the informa- 
tion is still in the service of the Govern- 
ment or receiving a pension ; and, whe- 
ther it was proved at the trial of the 
detectives at the Old Bailey in Septem- 
ber last by Superintendent Williamson 
of Scotland Yard, that Mercivina Caul- 
field’ and Mina Jury were one and the 
same person, and that she had been 80 
convicted in Dublin as alleged. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that what he had stated with re- 
gard to the identity of a person named 
Mercivina Caulfield with Mrs. Mina 
Jury, was that the only official record 
that could be found in Ireland showed 
that in June, 1847, a woman named 
Mercivina Caulfield was sentenced to 
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seven years’ transportation for felony, 
and sailed in 1848 to Hobart Town; 
but no documents could be ‘found to 
show what subsequently became of her, 
and no person who could identify her 
with Mrs. Mina Jury, and that the 
latter entirely denied that she was the 
same person. The detective authorities 
at Scotland Yard were not aware of the 
fact to which the hon. Member had al- 
luded at the time she was examined as 
a witness in the Tichborne trial. The 
gentleman who gave the information on 
which he based his answer in August, 
1875, held, and worthily filled, a high 
position in the service—a position which 
he trusted he would long remain in. 
The only reference to Mrs. Mina Jury 
which the Solicitor to the Treasury could 
find in the evidence given by Superin- 
tendent Williamson at the trial of the 
detectives at the Old Bailey in Septem- 
ber last was in an answer in which he 
said that one of the defendants was en- 
gaged on the 4th of July, 1875, in in- 
quiries into a case which related to 
Mercy A. Corfield and Mrs. Mina Jury. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—oQ-o— 


VALUATION OF PROPERTY BILL. 


(Mr. Selater-Booth, Mr. Chancellor of the Buche- 
quer, Mr. Salt.) ' 


[pitt 94.] COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Preliminary. 
Clause 1 (Short title) agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Extent of Act). 

Mr. J. G. HUBBARD raised the 
question, whether the clause was in its 
right place? In its present position, it 
might be taken as an intimation to the 
Committee that there was nothing in 
the Bill which could affect Scotland and 
Ireland. Could the right hon. Gentleman 
in charge of the Bill say that there was 
nothing in the subsequent clauses which 
would impose a liability on England 
that was not to be subsequently imposed 
on Scotland and Ireland? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH ‘said, that 
whenever a Bill was introduced which 
was intended to apply to England only, 
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words such as those in this clause were 
placed in the fore-front of the Bill. 

Mr. MUNTZ suggested, that if there 
were any reason for the doubt suggested 
by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. J. G. 
Hubbard) the clause might be post- 
poned. 


Clause agreed to. 


PART I. 
PROCEDURE FOR VALUATION OF PROPERTY. 
(1.) Assessment Committee. 


Clause 3 (Appointment of assessment 
committee). 

Mr. BIGGAR moved, in page 1, line 
15, after ‘‘ least,’ to insert ‘but not 
over one-half.” He said the Amend- 
ment was a bond fideimprovement. The 
clause provided that at least one-third 
of the members of the assessment com- 
mittee should be ex-officio guardians, but 
it didmot state any maximum number ; 
so that it might happen that the whole 
of the assessment committee might be 
ex-officio guardians. Therefore, he pro- 
posed that the ex-officio guardians should 
not exceed one-half of the assessment 
committee. The principle on which the 
Bill seemed to -proceed was that there 
ought to be about an equal number of 
both elected and ex-officio guardians, and 
therefore he thought the Government 
could make no objection to his proposed 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
15, after the word “least,” to insert 
the: words ‘“‘but not over one-half.”— 
(Mr. Biggar.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. HARCOURT thought that the 
Amendment hardly did justice to the 
ardians. It might, perhaps, not 

6 considered an impertinence in 
him to suggest that the hon. Member 
(Mr. Biggar) had not much experience 
amongst English guardians. He (Mr. 
Harcourt) imagined that what the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
‘Local Government Board had in view in 
framing this clause, was, in the first 
place, to secure the services of a certain 
number of persons, who had knowledge, 
experience, and time at their disposal, to 
assist in the management of these affairs ; 
and next, to obtain a certain number of 
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guardians to take their proper share in 
the conduct of the business. Service on 
such committees meant ‘a sacrifice of 
time—it meant a sacrifice of money; and 
time to a busy man, and money to those 
who were not very well off, were graye 
considerations. He believed that the 
guardians, if they had their choice, 
would select the very men to serve on 
these committees, whose numbers the 
Amendment of the hon. Member 
would be instrumental in curtailing; 
and, therefore, on the ground of its un- 
fairness to the guardians, he would vote 
against the Amendment. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that, 
practically, the ex-officio guardians were 


always fewer in number than the elected, 


guardians, so that they would be in a 
minority on these committees. The 
clause was only a transcript of the 
existing law, which had worked well for 
15 or 20 years; and which, so far as he 
knew, had not given rise to any com- 
plaint that the magistrates took too 
large a part in the business of the 
guardians. 

Mr. RYLANDS thought it important 
that the present constitution of ‘the 
assessment committee should not be inter- 
fered with. Had the right hon. Gentle- 
man the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board attempted a real reform of 
county administration, he should have 
been glad to have seen the adoption of such 
checks as the hon. Member for Cavan 
suggested ; but,in the present state of 
matters, he did not see the neéessity for 
them. The guardians could safély be 
intrusted with the duty of saying "how 
many ex-officio guardians should be placed 
on the committee. The proviso that at 
least a third of the committee should be ez- 
officio guardians was, no doubt, intended 
to prevent the committees being com- 
posed exclusively of elected guardians, 
and that was, he presumed, in accordance 
with the former Act. He did not wish 
to interfere with the position held by er- 
officio guardians on the assessment com- 
mittees. He was quite aware that 
much was owing to magistrates in the 
management of local business; but he 
could not allow this clause—the first one 
in the Bill treating of the position of the 
magistrates—to pass, without saying that 
it was of importance to the public that 
when great public responsibilities were 
being placed upon the magistrates, some- 
thing should also be done to takeaway 


Mr. Harcourt 
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24 
the political taint attaching to their ap- 


pointment. He knew unions in which 
gentlemen lived who, from position and 
ability, were in every way suitable for 
places in the commission of the peace, 
and who would, therefore, be eligible 
as ex-officio guardians; but who were 
kept out of those positions owing to the 
political predilections of the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of the county. This wasacrying 
injustice, which tainted the administra- 
tion of local affairs; and while he was 
unprepared to interfere with the present 
proposal, hethought it was worthy of con- 
sideration what check could be put upon 
the scandals created by the Lords Lieu- 
tants. On this clause, he believed he had 
a right to make these remarks; and he 
hoped a time would come when there 
would be some mode of controlling the 
Lords Lieutenants in these appointments. 
The Lord Chancellor had a nominal au- 
thority; but had no real- power to inter- 
fere, and on both sides of politics the 
appointment to the magistracy was often 


‘partial. 


Mr. ASSHETON thought the ques- 
tion raised by the hon. Member for 
Burnley (Mr. Rylands) was not before 
the Committee. The Amendment which 
was before the Committee appeared to © 
be based on the fallacious supposition 
that the interests of the ex-officio guar- 
dians and those of the elected guardians 
were opposed. His expérience did not 
bear out this view. He had known 
differences between town and country 
guardians, but not between elected and 
ex-officio guardians. There was not the 
remotest chance of assessment commit- 
tees being entirely made up of ex-officio 

uardians. There-was much difficulty 
in getting them to attend to county 
duties as they ought; and, therefore, in 
this Bill a provision had been made to 
meet cases where éx-oficio guardians in 
the proportion of one-third could not be 
found willing to serve. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Cavan need have no fear that the 
assessment committees would be filled 
by ex-officio guardians. 

Str JOSEPH M‘KENNA thought 
the ‘hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. 
Rylanuds) had made a very inconsequen- 
tial speech. He had declaimed against 
a tribunal in consequence of the appoint- 
ments thereté being in the hands of 
Lords Lieutenants, and yet he opposed 
the Amendment, which would make 
it impossible ‘that the assessment com- 
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mittees could be,injuriously _ affected 
by the political bias which, he com- 
plained of. If it were almost, im- 
possible to get, ex-officio guardians to 
the number of one-third to sit on these 
Boards, he wished to know what, objec- 
tion could be maintained against an 
Amendment which, if adopted, would 
leave on the face of the Statute evidence 
of the fairness with which. it. was 
passed? Ifthe Amendment were passed, 
it could, at least, do no harm, and it 
was not unusual to legislate for remote 
contingencies. It. being agreed that a 
certain portion of the ez-oficio guardians 
were persons appointed by reason of 
political preferences, what objection 
could there be to an Amendment which 
would provide against an undue political 
infusion into these assessment commit- 
tees? He hoped the President of the 
Local Government Board. would admit 
the words suggested, by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cavan. 

Mr, STANSFELD. said,, the. hon. 
Member who had just spoken appeared 
to have entirely misapprehended, the 
argument of the hon. Member for Burn- 
ley. That hon. Member had not. sup- 
ported the alteration of the clause, be- 
cause the clause simply stated the exist- 
ing law. He had not argued that the 
existing ex-officio guardians. would carry 
any political bias into the assessment 
committees. .He had simply made_a 
statement to the Committee, the accu- 
racy of which it would be difficult to 
question, that the absolute power of the 
Lord Lieutenant in the nomination. of 
magistrates led to the exclusion, from 
political bias, of many gentlemen fitted 
to be on the magisterial bench, and 
fitted to be members of the. assess- 
ment committee. There was, in. his 
(Mr. Stansfeld’s) opinion, no, very 
strong reason against the Amendment ; 
but to those practically acquainted with 
the law, there was a sufficient reason for 
not pressing it in the fact that, practi- 
cally, there was no chance. of any Board 
of Guardians electing more than half of 
the assessment, committee from. the 
ex-officio guardians. The difficulty was 
to get the smaller proportion to serve, 
Asa general rule, Parliament. did not 
alter a clause, which was, meant.as.a 
consolidation and re-enactment of exist- 
ing law, unless on __ sufficient. cause 
shown. This did not appear tobe the 
case in the present instance, 
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Mason NOLAN remarked, that this 
uestion might become so important to 
eland that Irish Members ought not 
to let it be decided without a division, 
if necess: English Bills were often 
made models for Irish ones; and Irish 
Members ought to protest against its 
being made possible to throw the whole 
valuation of the property of a district 
into the hands of a class practically 
drawn from the landowners. 
Mr..0’DONNELL thought he had 
seldom heard more intensely Conserva- 
tive yearn than those made by the 
hon. Member for Burnley and the right 
hon, Gentleman who had spoken from 
the front Opposition Bench (Mr. Stans- 
feld);, Both admitted that they had 
objections to placing too much power in 
the hands. of ex-officio guardians as at 
present constituted. Why, then, did they 
not try to give some practical effect to 
their objections? So far as he could 
see, the only reason why these advanced 
Liberals declined to give practical effect 
to.their objections was, that this clause 
was a re-statement of the existing law. 
Was it, then, the new Liberal principle 
that existing law was not to be amended? 
That would seem to be the only conclu- 
sion to be drawn from the arguments 
addressed to the Committee by the hon. 


and right hon. Members. If the Go- 


vernment thought it necessary to pro- 
vide; that. at least one-third of the as- 
sessment. committees should consist of 
ex-officio guardians, why did not they 
make some similar provision protecting 
the rights of elected guardians? The 
Committee were told that it was very 
difficult’ to get ex-officio guardians to work 
on these committees, and, in some cases, 
almost impossible. Therefore, in cases 
where one-third did not consent to serve 
on. the assessment. committee, there 
would be no assessment committee un- 
der the provisions of the Bill in that 
particular district. Of course, that did 
not appear in the Bill; but it was the 
legitimate conclusion to be formed from 
the logic. with which the clause had 
been supported. Why should not the 
whole matter be left open, so that the 
electors might choose a committee en- 
tirely, of elected guardians, or of ez- 
officio guardians, or of both, as they saw 
fit? He certainly saw no reason for 
special protection of the interests of 
ex-officio guardians, who were already 
abundantly protected by their posi- 
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tion and influence in their respective 
counties. 

Mrz. SCLATER-BOOTH thought it 
must be obvious that the hon. Member 
who had last spoken had made his 
speech without having read the clause 
on which he was commenting. His (Mr. 
Sclater-Booth’s) objection to the Amend- 
ment was, that he thought it conceivable 
that in some parts of England it might 
be the pleasure of the guardians, as a 
whole, to have more than the half of the 
assessment committee composed of ma- 
gistrates, and he thought they had a 
right to exercise that option. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the e-offcio 
guardians were already given a very 
full representation on the Poor Law 
Board, and, if they attended, it was 
within their power to place as many of 
their number as they chose upon the 
assessment committees. But the clause, 
as it stood, apparently sought to pro- 
vide that even if ex-officio guardians did 
not attend when these assessment com- 
mittees were being appointed, there 
should be a certain proportion of them 
placed upon these committees. Power 
was given to these absentees and neg- 
lecters of duty to secure for themselves 
of at least one-third on these committees. 
The Committee should either leave the 
Boards of Guardians to decide by vote 
among themselves what proportion of 
ex-officio guardians should sit on the as- 
sessment committees, or say that there 
should be a certain proportion of eleeted 
guardians as well as ex-oficio guardians. 
The clause did neither of these two 
things, but made a stipulation which was 
unfair to the elected guardians, unless 
modified by the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Cavan. He would, there- 
fore, support his hon. Friend if he went 
to a division. If he appeared to take 
a greater interest in this Amendment 
than the hon. Member for Burnley, it 
was because in Ireland there was, per- 
haps, more reason to regret the effects 
of such a system of electing guardians 
than in England. Of course, it would 
be the better for England if any benefit 
were derived from the attention which 
Irish Members paid to this subject. If 
they did not, then this was the mis- 
fortune, as well as the fault, of the sys- 
tem which brought Irish Members to 
that House. He had known repeatedly 
cases of ex-officio members of Boards of 
Guardians brought over to election 
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meeti from all parts of the world, 
He had known them come from London, 
from. Yorkshire, from Paris—one had 
come even from Italy—to a guardians’ 
meeting, when there was a place to be 
given away. These were the men who 
never, on any other occasion, attended 
to their duties, or took any part in the 
ordinary business of the Poor Law 
Board. He. therefore maintained that, 
as the question of valuation in Ireland 
was to be dealt with, and as this Bill 
would be quoted as a precedent, Irish 
Members were entitled to insist, and 
justified in insisting, that their views 
should be heard in this matter. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, it was greatly 
to be regretted that the administration 
of the two countries could not go on 
independently, because it must be ex- 
eeedingly inconvenient to Englishmen 
that these Irish views should be im- 
ported into English discussions. It was 
quite recently that these views had been 
offered in such debates, and Irish Mem- 
bers might be right or wrong in inter- 
posing; but their view was, that they 
were coerced into doing so by finding 
that when an Irish Bill was brought 
before the House on the lines of an 
English measure no explanation of it 
could be elicited, excepting that its 
principles had already been decided in 
the: case of an English Bill, and that it 
would be waste of time to discuss it. 
With a certain Resolution looming in 
the distance, it was very easy to foresee 
that when the Irish measure came on 
these charges of waste of time would be 
likely to be renewed. His experience 
in Poor Law Boards with ex-officio guar- 
dians for some years past had been such 
as to bring him to that House deter- 
mined to do all he could to defeat this 
ex-officio principle in connection with 
Poor Law amendment. He should like 
to have a Parliamentary Return show- 
ing the attendance of the ex-officio guar- 
dians at the ordinary meetings of those 
Boards, and their attendance when there 
were situations to be given away. It 
would be found that the ex-officio guar- 
dians left the business of the union 
almost entirely to the elected guardians, 
excepting when there was a dispensary 
directorship, or some other place, to dis- 

ose of. He spoke only of the parts of 
eland which he knew. If there were 
unions differently circumstanced, they 
were fortunate. The country would bear 
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with the Irish Members, if, i 
under this sense of difficulty, they 

the Committee to put some limit to the 
possible ex-officio element in the case 
under consideration. The ex-officio 
guardians had a double advantage, 
which he would always protest against 
in that House—that they were allowed 
to vote as ratepayers for elected guar- 
dians, and they were allowed to come 
into the Board afterwards by virtue of 
their office. 

Mr. BLAKE thought the Amendment 
a reasonable one. He could corroborate, 
from experience in the county in which 
he resided, the statements of the Irish 
Members who had spoken. The ap- 
pointment of the magistracy was not 
always satisfactory — for, given the 
opinions of the Lords Lieutenants, and 
they had the opinions of the majority of 
the magistracy. In the county of Here- 
ford, where he lived, one in four of the 
magistrates were clergymen, and yet 
not a single Nonconformist sat on the 
bench. The attendance at assessment 
committees of ex-officio guardians had 
been most irregular in that county ; but 
they invariably attended when appoint- 
ments were made. The ordinary busi- 
ness was left to the elected guardians, 
who discharged it with a great deal of 
care. 

Cotonet ARBUTHNOT said, that 
with regard to the statement just made 
by the hon. Member for Leominster 
(Mr. Blake), as to the non-existence in 
the county of Hereford of any magis- 
trates who were Dissenters, he was not 
prepared to state the exact facts of the 
case; but he knew that there were two 
sides to the question. This was evi- 
denced by the fact that an animated 
correspondence on the subject was 
carried on, from time to time, in the 
local newspapers, and especially in that 
journal which the hon. Gentleman 
favoured with his own communications. 


If the remarks of the hon. Member were 


intended as a reflection upon the im- 
partiality of the Lord Lieutenant of 
Herefordshire, all he could say was, 
that they were most uncalled for. He 
believed that the noble Lord who at 
present occupied that distinguished posi- 
tion administered his patronage in as 
disinterested a manner as any man 
could exercise it. 

Mr. O’CLERY said, the very fact 
that the ew-oficio guardians left the work 
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to be done by the elective guardians was 
one of the best proofs of the fitness and 
efficiency of the latter body of gentle- 
men. It would be invidious to point 
out any particular county in Ireland 
where ex-oficio guardians neglected their 
duties; but he was bound to add his 
testimony to the fact, that guardians 
acting in that capacity were only pre- 
sent at meetings of the Poor Law Board 
when some situation was to be given 
away, when the candidates comprised 
persons of their own way of thinking in 
politics and religion. 

Mason NOLAN said, there could be 


| no doubt that this was a very important 


question. Hither the relations of the 
English farmer to the magistrates of 
counties and the proprietors of land were 
the same as in Ireland, or they were not. 
If they were the same as in Ireland, he 
could not understand why the Govern- 
ment should insist upon continuing to 
protect a class that now enjoyed pro- 
tection, while not sufficiently protecting 
another class whose requirements in that 
direction were obvious. But if the rela- 
tions in the two countries were not alike, 
great care should be taken before acting 
upon the principle, that what was not 
considered necessary for England was 
not really necessary for Ireland. 

CoronEL RUGGLES-BRISE regarded 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Biggar) as a very harmless 
one; but he did not think it was ne- 
cessary to press it. At the same time, 
there could be no doubt that while, on 
the one hand, there was often consi- 
derable difficulty at present in getting a 
sufficient number of e2-oficio guardians 
to serve, there might, on the other hand, 
be many men in a district well qualified 
to act in that capacity; and the specifi- 
cation in the Bill of a particular number 
might not be without its effect. 

m JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 
did not regard this matter from an 
Irish point of view merely, but from the 
point of view of one who was, for the 
most part, a resident in England, and 
who understood something of England 
as well as of Ireland. Looking at the 
question in that light, it seemed to him 
that the proposition of the Government 
was obviously unfair. Under the clause, 
as it stood, if one-third ex-officios were will- 
ing to serve, no matter how small might 
be their qualification or personal fitness, 
there was nothing to prevent them doing 
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so. Nor was it provided against, that 
they might not flood and outweigh the 
other guardians. This, he thought, was 
altogether wrong, and contrary to his 
sense of justice and of fair play. The 
hon. Member for Leominster (Mr. Blake) 
had pointed out some circumstances 
which ought, certainly, to attract the 
attention of the Committee. The hon. 
Gentleman had informed the Committee 
that there was not a single Noncon- 
formist in Herefordshire who was an 
ex-officio magistrate, while one-fourth of 
all the magistrates in the county were 
clergymen. Was that a fair consti- 
tuency from which to draw the assess- 
ment committee? He hoped that the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, whose fairness and whose readi- 
ness to meet any reasonable objec- 
tion he cheerfully acknowledged, would 
agree to the Amendment. Hon. Mem- 
bers behind the right hon. Gentleman 
had spoken in its favour; and he trusted 
that the Representatives of some other 
English constituencies would find voice 
on the subject, and thereby, perhaps, 
save the Committee from the necessity 
of a division. 

Mr. BEACH said, he regarded the 
Amendment as a very fair one, and hoped 
it might be allowed to pass. 

Mr. W. H. JAMES said, he also 
looked upon the Amendment as very 
reasonable. As the clause in the Bill 
was drawn it was hardly fair, and he 
urged the Government to place elected 
guardians in the same position asex-officio 
guardians. Ifa provision were inserted 
for that purpose, a division might be 
saved, and the measure might be got 
through that afternoon. 

Mr. BLAKE said, he had no doubt 
whatever that the clause, as it stood, 
would give the greatest dissatisfaction 
to all Boards of Guardians throughout 
the country. It would be possible under 
it to elect in some places ex-officio guar- 
dians only. With reference to what had 
been said in regard to his remarks about 
Hereford, the hon. and gallant Member 
opposite (Colonel Arburthnot) had in- 
formed the Committee that he spoke on 
that subject without knowledge. He 
(Mr. Blake) did not, however, speak 
without knowledge. The point to which 
he had directed attention with respect 
to the county of Hereford was one which 
vitally concerned the administration of 
justice in the counties generally; and 
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last year he moved for a Return of those 


gentlemen who were on the commission 
of the peace for Hereford. _ That Re- 
turn might be seen in the Library by 
any hon. Member, and it would be found 
from it that what he had stated was 
absolutely correct—that there was not 
a single Protestant Nonconformist upon 
the commission, of the county of which 
he was speaking, while one-fourth of 
the magistrates were. clergymen of the 
Church of England. He had nothing to 
say against the Lord Lieutenant of 
Hereford ; but it appeared to some of 
those whose eyes were not blinded by 
political prejudice that this was not al- 
together fair or as it should be. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just sat down, and who 
had spoken of the dissatisfaction which 
the passing of the clause would create 
throughout the country, appeared to be 
utterly ignorant of the fact that what 
that clause embodied was the law at the 
present moment; and he did not know 
whether any other hon, Member of the 
House had received evidence of the ex- 
istence of wide-spread discontent in con- 
sequence. For himself, he had had a 
good many representations on various 
points in the Bill from Boards of Guar- 
dians in the Metropolis ; but he had not 
received a single objection to the exist- 
ing state of the law as regarded ex-officio 
guardians. 

Masor NOLAN said, the law at the 
present moment might be what the 
hon. Member had just indicated; but 
in this matter, the endeavour of the 
Committee ought not to be to patch up 
old laws, but to guard against a great 
and revolutionary change in connection 
with the valuation of property. 

Mr. KNOWLES appealed to the Go- 
vernment as to whether it was necessary 
to occupy so much time with the discus- 
sion of a proposition which was in itself 
so reasonable as that of the hon. Member 
for Cavan? From his own experience 


‘as an ex-officio guardian, and as the 


chairman of an assessment committee, 
he did not think that the passing of the 
Amendment would be attended with any 
danger. Qn the contrary, he thought 
that it would be only fair and right. 
Mr. BIGGAR said, he looked upon 
his Amendment as so-fair and reason- 
able that he hardly thought the Com- 
mittee would have taken the trouble to 
discuss the question at all. He had 
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been mistaken, however, and the matter 
had given rise to some ‘debate. | Several 
arguments had been put forward against 
his ranges It had been said that 
he did not know the quality of those 
who were elected ex-officio guardians in 
England; but he thought that’ the ob- 
servations of English Members them- 
selves on the subject showed that he had 
made out a sufficiently good case. He 
could tell hon. Members, who appeared 
to think he could not do so, what an ez- 
oficio guardian really was in Ireland and 
in England. He was a magistrate for 
the sake of having the er of white- 
washing public officials in the Poor Law 
Board. He got himself made an éx-officto 
guardian; but so far as the ordinary 
work and duty of a Poor Law guardian 
were concerned, he did absolutely no- 
thing. The real work was done by the 
elective members, who were well en- 
titled to be upon the assessiient com- 
mittee, and to receive any honour which 
might attach to that position. It had 
also been said that there was no neces- 
sity for the Amendment, because, in 
point of fact, the ex-officio guardians 
were useless, and it would be difficult to 
get even one-third of them to perform 
the necessary duties. If that were 80, 
on what ground could there be any ob- 
jection to the number of these guardians 
being limited ? 

Mr. STANSFELD said, he had sup- 
ported the clause as it stood, on the 
ground that it was a consolidation of the 
existing law; but he must candidly 
state that, in doing so, he had been in- 
fluenced by a desire that progress should 
be made with the measure. After the 
discussion, however, which had just 
taken place, he put it to his right hon. 
Friend the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, whether, in the interest 
of “progress,” he should not concede 
to an Amendment which was in ‘itself 
of a harmless character ? 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 87; 
Noes 109: Majority 22.—(Div. List, 
No. 183.) 


Sm HENRY JAMES moved an 
Amendment, to the effect that'one-third 
of the members should be elected guar- 
dians. The hon. and learned Member 
said, he would not discuss the question 
then. He would simply observe, that 
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although this was a consolidation of the 
present law, he presumed they were 
making law for the future. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he had 
no objection whatever to this Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


“Clause 4 (Constitution and powers of 
assessment committee), agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Clerk and expenses of as- 
sessment committee). 
_ Coronet RUGGLES-BRISE said, it 
might happen that the clerk of the union 
had already a great deal of business on 
his hands. He might also be clerk of 
the education committee, of the sanitary 
committee, and of other committees. 
Therefore, he thought it ought not to be 
compulsory on the assessment committee 
to employ the clerk of the union as their 
clerk if they should think it advisable not 
to do so. Possibly, good reasons might 
exist for not employing him in that capa- 
city. He trusted his right hon. Friend the 
President of the Local Government Board 
would accept the Amendment, which he 
now begged to move—namely, to leave 
out,in page 2,line 15, after the word 
‘‘ guardians,” the words ‘ or if he isnot 
willing to serve.’’ 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
16, to leave, out the words, ‘‘ or if he 
is not willing to serve.’’ — (Colonel 
Ruggles- Brise.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, the ob- 
ject of the words in the clause was to 
avoid the multiplication of officers in the 
union. The same policy had been pur- 
sued in the Education Act and other 
measures. In all these instances the ob- 
ject in view had been to avoid the need- 
less multiplication of officers. He thought 
it was only right to point out these pre- 
cedents to the Committee. He supposed 
that the working of these assessment 
arrangements and of this valuation sys- 
tem would depend more onthe 650 clerks 
to the guardians than on any other 650 
individuals in the Kingdom. 

Mr. PELL agreed with the President 
of the Local Government Board that it 
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was not desirable to increase the number 
of officers in the union; but he desired 
to point out that the Amendment pro- 
vided an escape from a very uncomfort- 
able and disadvantageous state of things, 
which, if the clause werecarried in itspre- 
sent form, must be continued. In some 
country districts, and in some towns, 
there were bad clerks, who not unfre- 
quently employed good assistant clerks ; 
and the Amendment just moved by his 
hon. and gallant Friend would enable the 
assessmentcommitteesto appoint the good 
assistant clerks, if they desired to do so. 
Such appointments would be serviceable 
to the county, and they might also 
stimulate somewhat lethargic clerks to 
do their duty. 

Mr. RYLANDS thought the last 
speaker had adduced a good reason for 
retaining in the clause the words he pro- 
posed to omit. Surely they ought not 
to enable Boards of Guardians to retain 
bad clerks in their employment? It 
seemed to him that the main object 
which the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board had in view was a good 
one—namely, to avoid the multiplication 
of officers. If a Board of Guardians 
happened to have an inefficient clerk, 
the sooner they got rid of him the 
better. He suspected that if the truth 
were known, it would be found that very 
often Boards of Guardians were con- 
trolled by the Local Government Board 
in this matter, and that they experienced 
a difficulty in dismissing an inefficient 
clerk,because they could not obtain the 
consent of the Department. He was of 
opinion that the clerk to the guardians 
ought to be the best man to act as the 
clerk to the assessment committee. 

Str THOMAS ACLAND observed, 
that although the clerk tothe guardians 
might possess great experience, yet he 
might be a man of advanced years, and 
unable, consequently, to take upon him- 
self the discharge of another and an 
arduous duty. It might be a question, 
not of getting rid of a bad clerk, but of 
imposing fresh duties on a man who 
already had sufficient to do, and could 
not undertake to do more. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided : — Ayes 31; 
Noes 197: Majority 166.—(Div. List, 
No. 184.) 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
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(2.) Making of Valuation List. 


Clause 6 (Making of valuation list by 
overseers), agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Form and contents of valua- 
tion list). 

Mr. MUNTZ moved the omission of 
the clause. He wished to impress on 
the Committee the desirability of having 
only one assessment instead of two— 
namely, on the net annual value of all 
lands, tenements, and hereditaments, in- 
stead of taking the gross value with a 
reduction. All hon. Members desired to 
make the Valuation Bill a good Bill, and 
to do all they could to meet the require- 
ments of the time. Outside the House 
the feeling was entirely in favour of one 
assessment, At present they had two 
systems.- Some taxes were levied on the 
net assessment, and some on the gross 
assessment. That was a most unfair 
proceeding. The subject,had, on a pre- 
vious evening, been ably brought under 
the notice of the House by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the City of 
London (Mr. Hubbard). it was self- 
evident that taxation ought to be levied 
on the real value. There could be no 
doubt about that; and if other taxes 
were levied on the net value, so also 
should the house tax and the property 
tax be levied. Every day complaints 
were heard of the present system. It 
was monstrous that a man should be 
taxed for an amount of value which did 
not exist. If this clause were omitted, the 
clause which he should propose to insert 
in lieu of it would enact that the actual 
net value of all property should be as- 
sessed upon the principle of what the 
property was worth on the fair annual 
value. He did not mean the rental, 
which was a totally different thing, and 
which might be reduced unfairly by col- 
lusion. Thesection which already existed 
in the Scotch Act, and which had been 
found to work mostsatisfactorily, wasthis 
—that there should be one assessment, 
and one only, and that upon that assess- 
ment representing the fair value of the 
houses or lands they should pay. He 
begged to move the omission of the 
clause, his object being, if that Motion 
were carried, to introduce his own clause. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH hoped the 
hon. Gentleman would not press his 
Amendment, or expect that a debate 
should beraised upon the presentoccasion 
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on the question which it involved, and” 


which was, no doubt, an important and 
interesting one. He would point out, 
that if hereafter it should be thought 
desirable to adopt the views of the hon. 
Gentleman, that could be done on the 
Report. 


Amendment negatived, 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Deposit and transmission of 
valuation list to assessment committee 
and surveyor of taxes). 

CotonEL RUGGLES-BRISE moved, 
in page 3, line 6, to leave out from 
‘‘ overseers’? to ‘‘ committee,’ in line 
10. He thought it was highly desirable 
that they should not complicate the 
duties of the overseer by making him 
go through what he could not but con- 
sider a useless form, and he therefore 
moved the omission of this paragraph. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH was sorry 
he could not assent to the Amendment 
of his hon. and gallant Friend. This 
was the means by which the valuation 
lists were made accessible to the whole 
of the ratepayers of the Kingdom. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. PELL said, that the Amend- 
ment which he had placed on the Paper 
to this clause had reference to a new 
clause which he would bring forward 
later on; but it would be necessary for 
him now to say a word or two with 
respect to the latter. The Amendment 
he proposed to move was at page 3, in 
line 9, after the word ‘duplicate,’ to 
insert ‘‘ and any special valuation made 
by the assessor of railways and canals.” 
This was an officer who was not men- 
tioned in the Bill as at present drawn. He 
was one, however, that he (Mr. Pell) ven- 
tured to ask the Committee to introduce, 
and his reason for doing so was this. 
Under the present law, which was con- 
tinued by this Bill, the overseers of 
parishes, who, without saying anything 
uncomplimentary to them, must be 
considered as entirely incompetent to 
discharge such duties, were left to insert 
in the valuation lists what they consi- 
dered to be the value of so much of a 
railway or canal as lay within their 
parishes. Let them do their best, and yet 
the figures which they filled in were 
very likely to be unsatisfactory, and, in 
fact, they were frequently, if not gene- 
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rally, found to be unsatisfactory. The 
result of this was, that the counties, 
parishes, and unions were put to enor- 
mous expense by exceptional valuations 
made by experts on behalf of the rate- 
payers, of which he had a remarkable 
illustration in his mind at the present 
moment. In order to obviate this diffi- 
culty, and also to ensure something like 
uniformity in the valuing of railways 
and canals in the first instance, he had 
attempted to provide, by a new clause 
in the Bill, for the appointment of a 
special assessor, whose duty it should be 
to inquire into the value of railway and 
canal property within a county or a 
parish, as the case might be, and to send 
to the overseers in such form as the 
Local Government Board might, from 
time to time direct what he considered 
to be the value of the railway or canal 
hereditaments within the parish. The 
overseers should then insert the sum in 
their valuation lists, and this assessor of 
railways would retire and be heard of 
no more. A railway or canal company, 
who might consider the assessment too 
high, would be at liberty to appeal 
under the regular provisions of this Bill. 
An appeal would likewise be open to 
any other ratepayer. There was an- 
other reason why he made this proposal, 
which he should like to state to the 
Committee. The method in which, as 
he understood it, railways were assessed 
in Scotland was to allow one officer, 
aided by his subalterns, to assess them 
for the whole of the Kingdom. He did 
not propose to lay before the Committee 
any scheme as large as that for Eng- 
land, which had a vastly larger network 
of railways, and, consequently, much 
more numerous hereditaments. But 
he asked that there should be applied 
in counties in England the same prin- 
ciple that was applied to the whole of 
Scotland, where in the assessment of 
railways and canals it had been found 
to work satisfactorily. Seeing that that 
ee had received the assent of Par- 
iament, and of that highly intelligent 
nation, he ventured to say that it re- 
quired no special recommendation from 
him in its support. What he asked 
was, that the same system should be ap- 
plied in the counties by a county officer, 
appointed by the Court of Quarter - 
Sessions, and that he should do for the 
county what the Scotch officer did 
for the whole of that Kingdom, He 
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believed that, as a rule, railways were 
assessed at too low a figure, except 
those valued under the Scotch Act. 
There the whole value of the under- 
taking, from one end of the system 
to the other, was taken in view by 
the valuer. Similarly, a valuer under 
his proposal would have to consider 
what was the value of, say, the Great 
Western system within a county, and 
he would then in the parishes fix the 
value at which he thought that railway 
should be assessed in respect of the 
length of line which it had inside those 
parishes. Those who defended the pre- 
sent system in England might say that 
that could be done already, and that any 
parish or union might call in a special 
valuer, who should say what he consi- 
dered to be the value of the railway 
system within that union. But let the 
Committee observe that that valuer 
would have to consider the value of the 
whole of that railway system, not only 
throughout the county, but beyond it, 
in order to arrive at the value to be in- 
serted in the valuation list for anyone 
particular parish or union with which 
he wasdealing. In fact, he would have 
to do nearly as much work for one union 
or parish as he would haveif he had to 
fix the valuation in respect of all the 
railways and canals within the county. 
Therefore, upon the score of labour as 
well as that of efficiency and justice, he 
had ventured to put down the new 
clause, which would be found at the 
end of the Paper of Amendments. But 
in order to give effect to that clause, 
he was obliged to move the Amend- 
ment which they were now considering. 
He was sorry to say that he had not 
had time to confer with the President 
of the Local Government Board on the 
subject. Little time had been allowed 
them to prepare Amendments. The 
present had been a difficult one for 
him to prepare almost unaided; he 
had done his best, and he now pre- 
sented it for the consideration of the 
Committee. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he was 
very far from disputing the importance 
of the object which his hon. Friend had 
in view, and, indeed, it had been 
brought to his notice by different rail- 
way companies themselves a few days 
ago. But he thought his hon. Friend had 
really answered himself in recommend- 
ing this particular plan; because, while 
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expressing a wish to adopt the. Scotch 
system he, in the same) breath, said that 
he intended that the valuation should 
be by separate counties. Therefore, the 
railway companies would be. no better 
off under this valuation by, separate 
counties than they were under the exist- 
ing law, where the valuation was made 
by a union. It would still remain as 
now pretty much a matter of guess- 
work. He was, himself very much in 
favour of the valuation of railway pro- 
perty in the direction indicated by his 
hon. Friend, but the question was very 
far from being ripe. for decision by that 
House’ Undoubtedly, it would be a 
most serious thing to adopt an Amend- 
ment of this nature at a moment’s 
notice, and he did not think his, hon. 
Friend’s plan would answer, for the 
reason he had stated. He trusted that 
the Committee might not be led away into 
a discussion of this. question ; because, 
under the clause as it stood, the parishes 
secured, the valuation of the railway 
companies within their respective limits, 
and the unions found little or no diffi- 
culty in assessing them and recovering 
the rates. He had already. intimated 
his wish that the question of the valua- 
tion of railway property should be con- 
sidered separately, as soon as an oppor- 
tunity could be afforded for that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. PELL should like to make one 
or two observations on the remarks 
which had fallen from the President of 
the Local Government Board. He had 
admitted very distinctly that at present 
the assessment of railway property was 
a matter of guesswork, and he (Mr. 
Pell) thought that admission furnished 
a sufficient reason for the Amendment 
which he had moved. Let the Com- 
mittee consider what he proposed. It 
was that instead of a surveyor or over- 
seer in a parish putting down, to use the 
right hon. Gentleman’s own expression, 
by guesswork, what he considered to 
be the value of a railway, he should be 
assisted by an officer for the whole of 
the county, who should suggest to him, 
not something that should be the result 
of guesswork, but something that should 
rest on reasonable inquiry and practical 
experience. That was all that his Amend- 
ment proposed should be done. Having 
assisted the overseer by his experience 
and knowledge, the assessor would then 
retire from the scene altogether. Might 
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he lay before the Committee an instance 
in point. The Eastern Counties Rail- 
way had been assessed under this sys- 
tem of guesswork for some years in one 
union at the low rate of £8,000, and 
some odd hundred pounds. He had no 
interest in that union, and he was only 
speaking now of something which had 
been brought ‘under ‘his notice. That 
union, not having the advantage of the 
services of such ‘an officer as he sug- 
gested, called in’ an expert whom, no 
doubt, it employed at ‘great expense. 
The result of the introduction of the ex- 
pert was that the Great Eastern Rail- 
way Company was assessed in the sum 
of £25,000, and they submitted to that 
assessment. That’ ‘was'three times the 
amoutt which ‘the overseer by their 
guesswork,’ “and the “asséssment com- 
mittee, owing to their want of informa- 
tion, ‘had allowed ‘toe:'remain ‘on the 
valuation list for many ‘years. In an 
adjoining ‘union’ the same’ expensive 
process had to be' gone through with 
very nearly the same result with respect 
to the same railway: He ‘thought that 
when they were asked to ‘pass' a Valua- 
tion Bill; which dealt’ not ‘only with all 
the rateable property in’ the Kingdom 
but with’ their taxes as well; it was a 
serious and grave omission ‘on the’ part 
of a public Department not to have pro- 
vided something at least better than 
guesswork.’ He regretted that it had 
been left to'a private Member, who had 
not at his command ‘either’ the'time, or 
the ability, or the assistance possessed 
by a ‘great Department, ’to’ provide a 
reasonable ‘substitute for a system which 
the President of the Local Government 
Board himself had termed ‘as’ nothing 
better than guesswork. 

Mr. SCLATER-~- BOOTH said, he 
must correct an erroneous expression 
which had been attributed to him. He 
did not say that all railways were as- 
sessed by guesswork; he said that the 
sum which railways were sometimes 
charged beyond that which they had 
eee been accustomed to pay had 

een arrived at by guesswork, and that 
on appeal it had been disallowed. But, 
speaking generally, he thought that 
railways were assessed in such a man- 
ner that the parishes got a reasonable 
contribution from them; and he must 
say that if the railway companies were 
dissatisfied with the present system they 


were quite capable of taking care of 
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themselves. He repeated that the sub- 
ject was under consideration; and he 
did not feel bound to do more than to 
re-enact the existing law which had 
hitherto been found applicable to rail- 
way property. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
remarked, that as his right hon. Friend 
held out a prospect of a full considera- 
tion of the subject of railway assess- 
ment, he was unwilling to occupy the 
time of the Committee. At the same - 
time, when his right hon. Friend talked 
so glibly of the assessment of railway 
companies, and their being able to take 
care of themselves, he could not forbear 
from stating that he did not think there 
was a more iniquitous system of rating in 
the world than the manner in which rail- 
way property was assessed, because they 
went on toarrive, by whatever calculation 
they pleased, at what was the amount 
which the railway company was earning, 
and they then assessed the trade. They 
did not deal with any other trade in the 
same way. The way in which they 
assessed railways was as if they went 
to a great brewer, or banker, or any 
other large trader, and assessed, not the 
value of his premises, but the value of 
his business. That was what they did 
with regard to railways, and they in- 
flicted a gréat injustice upon railway 
proprietors which they did not inflict 
upon any other class of the community. 
They must remember, too, that railway 
companies were not great and rich cor- 
porations, but that their taxation dimi- 
nished the dividend of the shareholders 
—that was to say, it fell upon the in- 
vestors in one particular form of security, 
many of whom were poor men. More- 
over, everything which they took out of 
the railway operated to the disadvan- 
tage of the travelling public. It was 
one of the greatest anomalies that ex- 
isted. He believed that a railway which 
ran through a parish conferred a great 
benefit upon it, and yet, instead of con- 
sidering it as they considered other pro- 
perty, which they valued according to 
the rate at which it might be expected 
to let from year to year, they assessed 
it somewhat after the manner he had 
described; and, in fact, they assessed 
the rolling-stock—the engines and car- 
riages which earned the money, which 
was precisely the same thing as taxing 
the stock-in-trade of any great trader. 
He did not know whether the hon. Gentle- 
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man the Member for Leicestershire (Mr. 
Pell) was going to press his Amendment 
to a division. His experience of Amend- 
ments proposed by hon. Gentlemen sit- 
ting below the Gangway on the Con- 
servative side of the House was that 
they were supported by very clear and 
practical arguments, and then generally 
withdrawn, unless a division was forced 
from that—the Liberal—side. As far as 
he was concerned, he must enter his 
protest against the iniquitous system of 
railway assessment which at present 
existed, and if there were to be any 
alteration in the present Bill, he would 
rather have that assessment, bad as it 
was, conducted upon tolerably equitable 
principles by some competent person, 
than upon what the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had described as being guess- 
work. He could not conceive that in 
attempting to settle the principles upon 
which the valuation of property through- 
out the country should be carried on, 
and therein dealing with railway pro- 
perty throughout the country, it was 
creditable on the part of a Minister, 
in the conduct of such a Bill, delibe- 
rately to propose to inflict upon the 
_ country the continuance of that which 
he acknowledged to be a system of 
guesswork. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH protested 
against the language of the right hon. 
Gentleman, who had made himself the 
champion of the railway companies. 
Really the latter were able to take care 
of themselves ; and having been recently 
in communication with them he thought 
he might claim to know a great deal 
more about this matter than the right 
hon. Gentleman himself. 

Mr. LEEMAN said, he was bound to 
admit that the right hon. Gentleman 
had met the railway companies in a very 
fair and candid manner, and, as a result 
of their meeting, it was their intention 
at a particular stage of the Bill to move 
certain Amendments. Not knowing that 
the Bill would be brought on so soon, 
they had not been able in time to put 
those Amendments on the Paper. The 
hon. Member for Leicestershire (Mr. 
Pell) had given the Committee an in- 
stance of what took place under the 
present system. Let him give an in- 
stance, rather on the contrary side, of 
what now took place. In the Northern 
parts of England this happened. In 
one parish the rateability of the railway 
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was £24,000 a-year, and the company 
paid on that sum for several years. 
They thought it high, but did not think 
it worth while to go to the expense of 
an appeal. Well, an expert was in- 
troduced—a gentleman who was known 
to very many in that House. He was 
called in by the assessment committee 
to advise them, and he raised the rate 
from £24,000 a-year for that one parish 
to £34,000. The railway company 
said—‘‘ This is rather too hard; we are 
not going to pay this;” and they ap- 
pealed to the banten Sessions. The 
result of the appeal to that tribunal 
was, that they sent the case to an umpire 
to inquire into the whole of the circum- 
stances. That occupied a very consider- 
able time; and, in the result, instead of 
£34,000 a-year being confirmed, the 
umpire reduced the original rating of 
24,000. a-year by £1,000, and put the 
rating at £23,000, and ordered the 
parish to pay the whole of the costs of 
that appeal. But, in the end, where 
was the railway company? The rail- 
way company succeeded; but, although 
the parish had to pay a portion of the 
costs, the arbitrator felt bound in the 
circumstances to give them tww years in 
which to paythem, and, as a consequence, 
the railway company had to pay two- 
thirds of the joint costs of themselves 
and of the parish. Now, the hon. Mem- 
ber who sat near him had a very similar 
case to deal with. It appeared that the 
Great Western Railway Company and 
the London and North-Western Rail-, 
way Company were the joint owners of 
a railway in Cheshire, and that the 
valuation of that line was raised 
from £30,000 or £40,000 to £60,000. 
The railway companies appealed against 
this increase in the assessment of 
their line, and the end of it was that 
the valuation was reduced to £30,000 ; 
but they had a very large portion of the 
expenses to pay. What the railway 
companies wanted—and what he believed 
they would get from the present Govern- 
ment—was a remedy for this state of 
things, to be provided in the subsequent 
clauses of this Bill. The experts who, 
under the present system, were employed 
in the valuation of the property of the 
railway companies, were actually in- 
terested in raising the amount of the 
valuation. As far as railway property 
was concerned, it was a rare thing to 
hear of the valuation being reduced in 
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amount. The expert had every interest 
in increasing the amount of the valua- 
tion, inasmuch as he ‘was actually paid 
a percentage on the amount to which he 
could raise the rate. The consequence 
was, that’ the railway companies were 
treated with the greatest possible in- 
justice under the present system of 
valuation and assessment. The hon. 
Member had proposed to leave it to the 
magistrates assembled in Quarter Session 
to appoint experts ‘to assist the assess- 
ment committee in making re-valuations. 

Mr. PELL ‘explained, that the lan- 
guage of his Amendment was ‘‘unless 
Parliament should otherwise provide.” 

Mr. LEEMAN’ continued, that al- 
though he had every respect for the 
Courts of Quarter Sessions, he felt bound 
to say that he scareely thought that those 
Courts could be looked upon as impar- 
tial tribunals, inasmuch as magistrates, 
especially in agricultural districts, were 
largely interested in the amount that 
could be got out of the parish and the 
ratepayers, in relief of their own tenants 
the farmers. They, therefore, scarcely 
formed a desirable tribunal for selecting 
the experts by whom the amount of the 
assessment was to be made. Under 
Clause 48, power to deal with this ques- 
tion was given to the Local Government 
Board, and when that clause came on 
for discussion those who were interested 
in the subject would propose the Amend- 
ments in it they thought necessary. In 
their opinion, it would be preferable if 
the expert who was to determine the 
amount of the assessment were to be 
appointed by that Board. The best 
thing that hon. Members could do to 
protect the railway companies in this 
matter was to take care that those who 
made these valuations had not a direct 
interest in raising the amount of the 
assessments as against the railway com- 
panies. He had already stated his 
belief that the best tribunal for appoint- 
ing these experts was the Local Govern- 
ment Board itself; and if Parliament 
adopted that view they would have im- 
partial assessors oo all over the 
country, who would be paid a fixed 
salary instead of a percentage on the 
amount to which they raised the valu- 
ation of the railway companies’ property. 
In almost every township the railway 
companies paid a large proportion of 
the rates, and it was the interest of the 
parish to take as large an amount out 
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of their pockets as they could. If the 
hon. Member would adopt the sug- 
gestions which had been made at the 
interview which they had had with the 
right hon. Gentleman yesterday, he 
believed that the justice of the case 
would be met. The hon. Member would 
have a further opportunity of raising 
this question on the subsequent clauses, 
and he was sure that eventually justice 
would be done to the railway companies 
in this matter, which was all that they 
desired. 

Mr. PAGET said, that they were all 
agreed that the hon. Member was quite 
justified in bringing this subject before 
the Committee by this particular Amend- 
ment, because he had shown the neces- 
sity of something being done in the 
matter. It might be perfectly true that 
railway companies generally could take 
care of themselves; but in many in- 
stances they were rated at less than the 
proper amount. The rating at the lower 
assessment continued from year to year, 
and there was great difficulty in arriving 
at a satisfactory conclusion. The country 
at large was much interested in the sub- 
ject of railway rating, and anything that 
the Government or the Committee could 
do to set this question at rest would be 
valuable work done. At the same time, 
he hoped that the hon. Member would 
not persist in this particular Amend- 
ment, but would withdraw it. It raised 
the very large question of principle as 
to whether the railways were properly 
rated or not, which, if entered into 
thoroughly, would occupy the atten- 
tion of the Committee for a very 
long time. He hoped, therefore, that 
the hon. Member would be content 
with having raised the question, and 
would postpone any further action in 
the matter until Clause 48 came on for 
discussion. 

Mr. RYLANDS thought that the 
subject was one which well merited the 
attention and the careful consideration 
of the Committee. The right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board seemed to deprecate 
discussion on the matter. He had 
noticed on several occasions that a con- 
siderable amount of pressure had been 
made use of from the Treasury Bench 
in order to prevent the proper discussion 
of this Bill, which was put forward, 
not as a measure introduced with the 
view of. bringing the matters it dealt 
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with to a final conclusion; but as ‘one 
full of temporary expedients. ‘The fact 
was, that they were now dealing with 
one of the most important questions that 
could occupy the attention of the House 
of Commons.. ‘The assessment‘ of ‘rail- 
way and canal property’ raised a ‘very 
large question. ' The right hon. Gentle- 
man admitted that the subject: was now 
involved in great confusion, and required 
dealing with; ‘but’ he had’ understood 
him to intimate ‘that'he did not intend 
to deal with it permanently by this Bill. 
The hon. and learned Member for York 
(Mr. Leeman) was ‘more sanguine than 
the right hon. Gentleman. “He ‘told 
them of a meeting that had‘ been held 
representing important interests. The 
hon. and learned Member was''a man ‘of 
sound judgment, and he had taken the 
measure so far of the’ Local Govern- 
ment Board’ as to be able ‘to’ state that 
he believed that that Board would: be 
willing to accept Amendments ‘to’ this 
Bill in the interests of the railway com-+ 
panies. He, however, did not stand 
there in the interests of the’ railway 
companies which, as a general’ rule, 
managed to take pretty good care of 
themselves. What the Committeo ‘was 
trying to do was to get a basis of valua- 
tion of all property not in the interests 
of the railway companies but ‘of the 
ratepayers generally. He had already 
frequently contended in that House that 
they ought to depend more and more 
upon the assessment committees; and 
by giving them greater powers and 
better means of arriving at a conclusion 
with respect to the amount of the assess- 
ment, they would get rid of a great deal 
of the difficulty that was felt under the 
ee system. The hon. Member for 

eicestershire (Mr. Pell) had suggested 
one way out of that difficulty. But 
another way out of it had been put for- 
ward by the very important deputation 
which had waited upon the right hon. 
Gentleman, and had pointed out to him 
that those who had to assess railway 
and canal property were placed in a 
great difficulty by the companies’ re- 
fusing to give the necessary amount of 
information to enable a proper valuation 
to be placed upon their property. If 
the necessary information were placed 
ange those who had to make'a valua- 
tion of the railway companies’ property, 
there would be no difficulty otuaere 
making a fair assessment ; but the rail- 
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way companies made it a rule to giveno 
information whatever to the assessment 
committees. The consequence was, that 
the assessment committees were obliged 
to put ‘the assessment as high as pos- 
sible, in order to force the railway com- 
panies to appeal, and compel them to 
give that information which otherwise 
they would refuse to give. It would 
save'"much ‘time,’ ifthe ‘Government 
would let the Committee know what 
proposal 'they'had to make upon this 
part of the Bill. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he did 
not consider it'to be his duty, in the inte- 
rest of the ratepayers, to propose any va- 
riation’ on the existing law governing the 
assessment of the property of railway 
companies in the Bill now before the 
Oommittee. Those who represented the 
railway ‘companies in that Committes 
said that the companies were afraid that 
the result of this measure would be that 
they' would in the course of time be 
placed‘in a worse position than they now 
occupied. If that were so, he should be 
happy to do all in his power to relieve 
them from injustice. It was not his 
wish or desire that the companies should 
be placed in a worse position, and he 
would willingly support any Amendment 
which would have the effect cf prevent- 
ing them being prejudiced by the opera- 
tion of this Bill. It had been suggested 
that by some modification of the Scotch 
system a fairer mode of valuation of 
railway property might be arrived at, 
both in the interest of the companies 
and of the ratepayers. The Scotch sys- 
tem wasa totally different one from their 
own, and it would be inconvenient at 
the present time to discuss that question, 
imasmuch as it would occasion delay, 
and would ‘carry the Committee away 
from the real point they had to deter- 
mine. | It was a question worthy of 
consideration, whether or not the Rail- 
way Commissioners might not be em- 
powered to try questions of appeal con- 
nected with the rating of railways. He 
merely threw that out as a suggestion, 
without wishing to raise: a discussion 
upon the matter. In his opinion, the 
question before the Committee was not 
one that would come within the general 
valuation law, it relating to a particular 
mode of assessing particular property. 
He put it to the Committee, whether 
they would be inclined to give their 
assent to the introduction into this 
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general Valuation Bill of any special 
mode: of assessing: different classes. of 
property? If the matter were brought 
forward inva special Rating Bill, he 
thought that the: point was one which 
might be very ‘fairly: considered by a 
Select, Committee. ce leoqye o 

Mr: | WHITWELL hoped that the 
hon. »Member : for Leicestershire, (Mr. 
Pell) would | not‘ press his:Amendment, 
because the point it-raised would pro- 
perly come before the Committee when 
a subsequent clause came om for dis- 
cussion. HPTOOU-HAVAMII4 ah 

Sir JOSEPH BAILEY ventured to 
point out tothe hon» Member that, 
under the present system; the magis- 
trates in Quarter Sessions assembled had 
the power of; appointing a valuer to fix 
the assessment of railway and other pro- 
perties within: the county... That course 
was adopted: in- the: county which he 
represented—-Hereford—with the result 
of largely increasing the nominal rate- 
able value of railway property through- 
out the county. The afoct of the Amend- 
ment would be. te. add an unnecessary 
officer to those! forming the machinery 
by which this Bill: was to be worked; 
and he did not think it desirable that 
such a step ‘should be taken, He there- 
fore hoped thatthe hon; Member would 
withdraw his Amendment, 

Mr. RAMSAY. thought that the 
Amendment’ of the hon. Member for 
Leicestershire ‘would tend: to secure for 
the railways the justice-to which they 
were entitled: He thought that the 
Committee shotild hesitate before asking 
the hon. Member: for Leicestershire to 
withdraw: an Amendment of this kind, 
which was calculated to bring about that 
uniformity in the system of rating of all 
property throughout Great Britain which 
the right hon. Gentleman. himself de- 
sired to see established. He hoped that 
the Committee would take into conside- 
ration the :possibility of adopting the 
Scotch system. 

Mr. CLARE READ said, that he 
could not agree in the statement that 
railway companies had: always been 
hardly treated in the matter of the as- 
sessment of their property for the pur- 
poses of rating. But, whether that were 
the case or not, he could say that they 
had been most unequally treated. In 
East Anglia some railways paid scarcely 
a larger assessment than their land 
would have to pay if there were not a 
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railway upon it. In his own union 
there had been a considerable increase 
made in the assessment of the rail- 
way property—namely, from £3,000 to 
£13,000. Contesting the amount of the 
valuation might be very good for the 
unions, but it was very bad for the 
parishes, because the latter had to pay 
the whole costs of the proceedings, al- 
though they only got a proportionate 
part of the value of the new assessment. 
This question with regard to railways 
showed how difficult it was to run a Bill 
of this kind through the House ina few 
nights, If they were going to have a 
Valuation Bill at all, let them have a 
good one and a thorough one. Seeing 
that the amount of railway property 
throughout the Kingdom was so enor- 
mous, and that it contributed so largely 
towards the rates, something at least 
should be done with the view of making 
its assessment equitable. 

Sir ANDREW LUSK said, that the 
assessment of railway property in this 
country was a very large and important 
matter, seeing that the value of that 
property amounted to something like 
£600,000,000 or £700,000,000. One of 
the difficulties was, that this railway pro- 
perty was assessed in a haphazard way. 
This was a most unfortunate fact. It was 
said that railways could take care of 
themselves ; but it was not desirable that 
they should take care of themselves ; at 
least it was not desirable that they should 
take care of themselves at the expense 
of others. He hoped that when the 48th 
clause came under discussion the right 
hon. Gentleman would put forward some 
view on the part of the Government as 
to the way in which this question should 
be settled, so as to enable the Commit- 
tee to arrive at some more equitable 
mode of assessment of this property than 
the one adopted under the present sys- 
tem. Some independent authority should 
be appointed to settle its value on sound 
and satisfactory principles. 

Mr. BLAKE thought that the Bill 
would be incomplete unless it contained 
some provision for the special assess- 
ment of railway property. This was a 
very important matter, because no class 
of property was so difficult to value as 
railway property. The assessment of 
railway property in Herefordshire had 
been considerably increased of late, and 
in every case that increase had been as- 
sented to by the companies. He hoped 
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that the hon. Member would: persevere 
with his Amendment. 

Mr. CHILDERS observed, that the 
question raised by the Amendment 
would come before the Committee in a 
more convenient form when Olause 48 
came to be discussed, as at present it 
was consequential to another Amend- 
ment not yet brought forward, and then 
they should hear in all probability the 
view of the Government upon the whole 
question of rating railways. It was 
quite impossible to discuss the question 
at that stage. He suggested ‘that the 
Amendment should be withdrawn, on 
the understanding that the entire ques- 
tion should be raised on the subsequent: 
clause. 

Mr. PELL entirely agreed in the 
proposal made’ by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman; but he hoped that if it were 
accepted, the clause would be post- 
poned. Before he sat down, he wished to 
state one or two other very strong 
reasons why his Amendment, or some- 
thing like it, should be adopted. On 
the whole, he concurred with the course 
which had been taken by the Govern- 
ment in making the surveyor of taxes 
the dominant power with regard to as- 
sessments. That official was introduced 
into the Bill with considerable power, 
and with the view that his appear- 
ance should have effect in determining 
what the gross value of properties 
was to be ; but it seemed to be forgotten 
that these gentlemen would have no 
place in settling the valuation of railways, 
such property having been taken out of 
Schedule A and included in Schedule D. 
It therefore followed that the surveyors 
of taxes would have a lively interest in 
seeing that all hereditaments, except 
railways and canals, were equitably 
and properly assessed. They had no 
interest whatever in the assessment 
of railways. This, he thought, afforded 
a very strong reason for inserting in 
the Bill some such provision as was 
contained in the Amendment which 
he had ventured to put upon the 
Paper. The hon. and learned Member 
for York (Mr. Leeman)—than whom 
no one in the House was so thoroughly 
acquainted with every detail of this 
subject—had told the Committee that 
under the present system, the valuers 
who acted for assessment committees 
with regard to railways were paid for 
their services by a percentage upon the 
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amount at which they succeeded in fix- 
ing the assessment, and were, therefore, 
always — to the unwholesome in- 
fluence which such a mode of payment 
of necessity involved. This was another 
and a very good reason for the hon. and 
learned Member—if he wanted one—to 
support the Amendment before the 
Committee. If his Amendment were ac- 
cepted, the county authority, as at pre- 
sent constituted, or the County Govern- 
ment Board; as he hoped it would be at 
no distant day, would appoint an inde- 
pendent officer, whose income and finan- 
cial position would not depend upon his 
fixing the railway assessments at a high 
amount, but who would be paid by salary, 
and would have no interest adverse 
to fixing the assessments of all pro- 

erty on a perfectly fair and equitable 

asis. He wished to point out that the 
valuation of this assessor was not neces- 
sarily to beconclusive. His duty would 
be to inform the overseers as to the 
amount which, in his opinion, ought to 
be put down in the rate-books as the as- 
sessment of each separate piece of 
property. Having done this, he re- 
tired altogether, and the railway or 
canal ‘companies would have the same 
right of appeal that was possessed by 
private persons who thought their as- 
sessments too high. But there would 
be this undoubted advantage from such 
a system, that it would ensure an uniform 
and reasonable mode of assessment 
of railway and land property. Let 
the Committee consider for a moment 
what they were doing in this matter: 
He had not had time at present to 
get out the figures on the subject—he 
hoped to be able to do so before the Bill 
left the House—but the value of tke 
railway property in the country which 
was assessed to the rates was without 

uestion something enormous. He 

id not know that he should be far 
wrong in putting it at a twentieth part 
of the whole property in the coun- 
try. [No, no!] Well, at any rate, 
it was an enormous amount, and 
what had Parliament ever done with 
regard to the rating of railroads? 
During the time which had elapsed 
between the birth of Stephenson and 
the present day, he was not aware that 
any Government, of any shade of poli- 
tics, had ever given any consideration 
whatever to this question, or had taken 
the trouble of introducing a Bill with 
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respect to the valuation of railways in 
England. It had been done. in Scot- 
land ; and what he was now attemptin 

to do was to introduce; in a modifie 

form, the Scotch system, which had been 
found to work well, into. this country. 
He should not withdraw his Amend- 
ment, but should divide upon it, and so 


prove himself an exception to the rule: 


with regard to agricultural Members 
which was laid down by the right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for Sandwich 
(Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen), that was to 
say he should certainly. divide, unless 
he got an assurance from the Govern- 
ment that the clause which, he pro- 
posed to amend would be postponed, or 
that, at any rate the question to which it 
referred would be considered further on. 
The House was not going to get through 
this Bill in a day, and there would be 
plenty of time for Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to consider the whole matter. 
He could not, therefore, give way, un- 
less it was made clear to him that 
before the Bill left the Committee he 
could bring his Amendment forward 
again.in such a manner asthat he would 
not be prejudiced by anything that 
might be done to-day. He should cer- 
tainly bring forward on a future. occa- 
sion either the same clause which he 
had now moved or another and better 
one, which he would ask a professional 
draftsman to prepare for him. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, that when he 
came into the House a short time pre- 
viously he heard the hon. and learned 
Member for York (Mr. Leeman) speak- 
ing of the vicious system of employing 
valuers who were paid by percentage, 
instead of by salary. This practice 
could not possibly be too strongly. con- 
demned, nor could the House be puttoo 
much upon its guard against it. The 
hon. and learned Member mentioned one 
or two cases in order to show how un- 
justly the system had worked with re- 
gard to railways. Perhaps he might be 
allowed to mention a case in which it 
had an equally unjust result as far as a 
property of another kind wasconecerned. 
There was within his knowledge a case 
in which a county committee employed 
a valuer from another part of the 
country to re-value the properties in the 
county for rating purposes. This gen- 
tleman was to be paid by a percentage 
on the valuation, and in one case. he 
raised the valuation of a mining pro- 
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pertyin the county to something like 
£13,000. The owners of the property 
objected, as a matter of course, to the 
valuation, and an appeal was at once 
made to the Court of Quarter Sessions. 
In the end a compromise was effected, 
and he believed the assessment was fixed 
atabout £1,300.; If he were not out of 
Order in using the phrase, he should say 
that the attempt made to put up the 
assessment of the works was but little 
short of an attempt at robbery. This 
cireumstance, he thought, illustrated the 
value of a system which regulated the 
payment. by ‘results of a valuer, who 
would only be interested in fixing the 
assessment-at as high an amount as 
possible. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, that at the 
risk of being supposed to advise the 
hon. Member who had moved the 
Amendment not to stick to his colours, 
he: must; be permitted to give his 
opinion for whatever it was worth. 

e-certainly thought the hon. Mem- 
ber would not act wisely in pressing 
his Amendment, and he thought this 
entirely from the point of view of the 
hon. Member. He entirely agreed with 
him, and with the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for York (Mr. 
Leeman) in thinking that the present 
mode of assessing railways was not fair 
to the undertakings assessed. He also 
thought the time had come at which the 
fair and equal assessment of railway 
property ought to be undertaken and 
dealt with; but he did not think the 
hon. Member would advance that object 
by pressing to a division the Amend- 
ment which he had moved. As his 
right hon. Friend the Member for 


| Pontefract (Mr. Childers) had stated, the 


Committee was now inclining itself to- 
wards a division, or, at any rate, to- 
wards concluding this discussion ; and 
no one could say that the subject matter 
of the Amendment had been, or could 
be, considered or settled in the course of 
a debate on the consequential Amend- 
ment which had been moved by the hon. 
Gentleman. It was a very well under- 
stood practice in the House that it was 
fair to those hon. Members who pro- 
posed considerable changes or Amend- 
ments in Bills to postpone the conside- 
ration of the points proposed to be 
changed or amended until there was a 
full opportunity for their thorough dis- 
cussion, after the proposals for change 
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had been matured. It must also be 
known that it was the ordinary practice 


of the House to re-commit Bills, where | 


necessary, for the consideration of merely 
consequential Amendments. Another 
reason in favour of the sugerion he 
had made to the hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Pell) was that if he persisted, after this 
partial statement of the reasons’ in 
favour of his Amendment, and this par- 
tial discussion of those reasons, in going 
to a division, and if he were beaten 
upon such division, it would tell against 
him when he brought up his new Clause ; 
because although the division would ‘be 
taken upon a more or less consequential 
Amendment, it would lead to ‘somé 
extent, in some minds, to the conclusion 
that the Committee had determined not 
at any future time to accept the Amend- 
ment. If, on the other hand, the hon. 
Gentleman did not divide, and 80 ‘pro- 
voke a hostile decision upon his present 
proposal, he would be at perfect liberty 
to propose his new clause on a future 
occasion; and if that clause ‘were 
adopted, the Bill could be re-committed 
for the insertion of consequential 
Amendments. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he saw 
no reason why the clause to which his 
hon. Friend had proposed an Amend- 
ment should be postponed. ‘He’ was 
strongly of opinion that the question’ of 
the valuation of railways was ‘far too 
large a one to be dealt with by meats 
of a clause in the present Bill ; but, ‘if 
on farther consideration, it should be 
found practicable to adopt ‘the sugges- 
tion of his hon. Friend, he would under- 
take that no’ objection to its adoption 
should arise by reason of the withdrawal 
of the Amendment. The hon. Member 
would be perfectly unfettered as to future 
action in reference to his proposal if he 
withdrew it at the present juncture, and 
brought it forward hereafter. 

Mr. FLOYER hoped his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Pell) would not press his Amend- 
ment at the present time, as the Com- 
mittee was not in possession of the in- 
formation which would be necessary to 
a proper settlement of the question, 
which would introduce’ an altogether 
new principle into the Bill. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, that’ if’ the 
Amendment were to be withdrawn, he 
would suggest to the hon. Member who 
had charge of it, that before bringing it 
forward again, he should consider whe- 


Mr. Stansfeld 
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ther the power he desiderated should 
not be. given, to the assessment com- 
mittee far the county, who would be by 
far the best authority for settling the 
question of railway assessments. 

Mrs PELL ‘said, that. after the. kind 
offer of the right hon. Gentleman the 
President,;of; the Local Government 
Board, he should, not press his Amend- 
ment to a.division, 


' Aimeridment, by leave, withdrawn. 


‘Mr, Atrpernman COTTON moved, in 
page'3; line 13, to leave out the words 
it de the duplicate and.” 

‘Mri SCLATER-BOOTH said, he had 
HO objection to the elimination of those 
words. | 


, Amendment agreed to. 


. Mra. WHEELHOUSE moved, in page 
3, at the end of the clause, to add these 
words— 

“ Within fourteen days after the transmission 
to the assessment committee of any valuation or 
cupplementary valuation list, the committee 
shall give notice to every Railway and Canal 
Company named in ‘such list as the occupier of 
any property included |therein; ‘and not having 
any office or place of business in the parish to 
which such list: relates, of the sum or sums set 
down as the rateable value of the property pur- 
porting to! bé .ocetupied by, such Company, and 
such notice may be served by being transmitted 
through the post to the principle office of the 
Company, or one of their principal offices where 
there shall be more than one.”’ 


The hon, and, learned Gentleman. said, 
he,saw) no reason why an intention, to 
inerease the assessment of a railway or 
canal, property should not be notified, as 
promptly as possible, to those who would 
or might be affeeted by it. 


Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there added?” 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, the 
Amendment was unnecessary. The Act 
of 1864 had already provided that when- 
ever it was proposed to increase an as- 
sessment, notice should be given to the 
persons assessed, whether they were 
public companies or private individuals; 
and he presumed that where there was 
no intention to increase, no notice would 
be either desired or required; but, if 
the Amendment were agreed to, it would 
become necessary to give notice at each 
assessment, whether the amount were 
increase or not. 
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Question put. . d 

The Committee  divided':—Ayés' 17% 
Noes 283: Majority 266. (Div. List, 
No. 185.) ee 

Clause 9 (Notice to occupier where his 
liability is increased). », lo 191 

Sr WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
moved the omission, in’ ‘line’ 20, ofthe 
words ‘“‘as soon as practi¢able,” with 
the view of having inserted, instead of 
them, the words “‘ seven days.’’ His ob- 
ject, he said was, that information shonld 
be given as early as possible, under. the 
operation of the: Bill to persons: whose 
rating was increased; so that they might 
know, ‘without. loss of time, what the 
amount was which they would be called 
upon to pay. 

Mr. SCLATER- BOOTH ‘said; ‘the 
Government had, deliberately privet at 
the conclusion that the words which it 
was proposed to strike out were the best 
which could be adopted in the clause. 
If, however, upon further inquiry; his 
hon. and gallant Friend should be of 
opinion that they did not meet the case 
fairly, he should be happy to confer 
with him on the subject. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


CotoneL RUGGLES-BRISE ' moved 
the insertion, in page 3, line 21, after the 
word ‘“‘ notice,” of the words ‘‘in forms 
provided or sanctioned by the Lecal 
Government Board.”’ His object, he ex- 
plained, was to secure that the notices 
should be as intelligible as possible, and 
he trusted the right hon. Gentleman ‘the 
President of the Local Government 
Board would see the expediency of ac- 
cepting the Amendment. jin 4 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH expressed 
his regret that he could not comply 
with the wish of his hon. and gallant 
Friend. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Revision of valuation list 
by assessment committee). ; 

Mr. CLARE: READ moved; the ‘ad 
dition, at the end of the clause, of the 
following words :—- 

“Where the assessment committee’ is of 
opinion that any building, by reason of its ‘size, 
or structure, or of its’ being adapted only-for 
some special purpose, or for any. other. reason, 
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cannot be properly. yalued according to the rent 
which, taking one year with another, a tenant 
might reasonably be expected to pay, and that 
the préss value of' stich building, as‘entered by 
the oversbers in ‘the valuation list, is not suffi- 
eient, it shall be lawful for the assessment com- 
mittee, nothwithstanding any provision to the 
contrary in this Act contained, to determine the 
gross value of any such building, with reference 
to the‘actual value thereof to the person occupy- 
ing the: same, and! they may alter the list ac- 
cordingly.”’ 


He believed, he said, that his right hon, 
Friend at the head of the Local Govern- 
ment Board would be prepared to con- 
tend that the Amendment should be 
embodied in a new clause, which ought 
to come at the, end of the Bill. He 
would, however, remind the right hon. 
Gentleman, that, the Committee on the 
Bill might, not be concluded before the 
9th or 10th of August, if, indeed, it were 
possible to get through it within that 
time. He should, therefore, like to say 
afew words on the Amendment at the 
present moment, whether it were adopted 
or not. There. were, it could not be 
doubted, certain descriptions of property 
which seldom or, never let, and the value 
of which it would be extremely difficult 
for any assessment committee to deter- 
mine from one yearto another. Of that 
class were many of the large houses in 
the country districts. Those houses were 
scarcely let at, all, or, if let, it was gene- 
rally with a right of sporting, which, 
with the -houses themselves, invariably 
brought in.a fair amount in the shape of 
rent, But to let a large house in the 
country districts without the advantage 
of any such right was very often a matter 
of impossibility. A house of the kind, 
however, was worth a considerable sum 
to the owner, he himself being the occu- 
ier... Under these circumstances, it was, 
e thought, but fair, that some such lati- 
tude as he proposed to give them should 
be allowed to the assessment committee. 
The. clause itself, he might add, was not, 
he. believed, quite an original one, for, 
if he remembered rightly, he had seen 
something like it before in the Valu- 
ation. Bill which had been introduced by 
the.right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld), and which 
seemed to him to be very much better 
than the clause which was previously in- 
serted in the Bill of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the City of 
London (Mr. Goschen), because that was 





a clause by which the assessment was to 
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be made on the amount of money which 
might have.been expended on a build- 
ing. A plain square old-fashioned sort 
of mansion was quite as comfortable to 
live in as a more elaborate building, 
with lofty roof and Gothic towers, and 
upon which no end of money had 
been expended. But, to return to 
his Amendment; if his right hon. 
Friend the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board objected to the word- 
ing of it, and would promise to consider 
the question which it raised, he should 
be happy to withdraw it. There was, 
no doubt, great difficulty in assessing 
mansions in the country fairly. In 
London, or in other large towns in which 
there was a considerable population, 
such a difficulty was hardly ever ex- 
perienced, because plenty of tenants 
were to be found; but in the country 
the case was entirely different. In Nor- 
folk there was a mansion which belonged 
to a squire of the place, and which was 
valued by the assessment committee at 
£90. The owner appealed against the 
assessment, and the committee did not 
trouble themselves to go before the 
Quarter Sessions at all, which reduced 
the amount of the valuation from £90 
to £60. The committee next quarter 
raised the assessment to the original 
amount; and although the owner pro- 
tested very vehemently at the outset 
against the increase, he eventually ac- 
cepted their decision, so great did the 
inconsistency appear of having a large 
mansion assessed at only £60, while a 
small villa situated in the same village 
was hired by a retired merchant at £50. 
He had, in conclusion, simply to say, 
that he had formed no resolution to ad- 
here to every word of his clause. He, 
at the same time, hoped his right hon. 
Friend would give the substance of it 
his best consideration. 

Toe CHAIRMAN pointed out that the 
Amendment was not quite germane to 
the subject-matter of the clause, and 
that it would be betterif it were brought 
up in the shape of a new clause. 

Mr. CLARE READ said, he would, 
of course, at once bow to the ruling of 
the Chairman, and would embody his 
Amendment in a new clause, which he 
would move at a subsequent ‘stage of 
o discussions in Committee on the 

ill. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH expressed his 

concurrence in the ruling of the Chair- 
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man, that the Amendment was not rele- 
vant to the subject-matter of the clause. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 11 (Objections to valuation list 
by overseers, ratepayers, and surveyors 
of taxes), 

Mr. HIBBERT moved, in page 3, 
line 41, at end, to add— 

‘Provided, That no person shall be em- 
powered to appeal to the quarter sessions 
against a poor-rate made in conformity with 
the valuation list approved of by such com. 
mittee, unless he shall have given to such 
committee notice of objection against the said 
list, and shall have failed to obtain such 
relief in'the matter as he deems just.’’ 


Since he had given Notice of his Amend- 
ment, his right hon. Friend the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
had informed him that the point which 
it raised was sufficiently met by Clause 
16. If that were so, he should not, of 
course, press the Amendment to a di- 
vision. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he be- 
lieved his hon. Friend would find that 
Clause 16 met the case so fully, that he 
would not deem it necessary to insist on 
the insertion in the Bill of the words 
which he proposed. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 12 (Meetings of assessment 
committee for hearing objections), agreed 
to. ‘ 


Clause 13 (Re-deposit of valuation 
list when altered, and objection to altera- 
tion and notice to occupier), agreed to. 


Clause 14 (Final approval and deposit 
of valuation list with overseers and clerks 
of peace), agreed to. 


Clause 15 (Printing and distribution 
by clerk of the peace of totals of gross 
and rateable value in valuation list), 
agreed to. 


(3.) Appeals—Special Sessions. 


Clause 16 (Holding of special sessions 
to hear appeals as to value for parochial 
purposes). 

Mr. RODWELL, referring to a series 
of Amendments which stood on the 
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Paper in his name, said, the first of 
them raised a very important question. 
His object was to secure, as far as pos- 
sible, uniformity in the county valua- 
tion lists, by providing that the assess- 
ment committee should ultimately adjust 
them, and reconcile any discrepancies 
between them which might be found to 
exist. The right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local; Government 
Board had, at first, dissented from his 
proposal; but he had since, to a certain 
extent, admitted the justice of the prin- 
ciple which it embodied, for he had inti- 
mated to him that the chairman, or 
some other competent member of the 
committee, was to be introduced in 
some form or other into the Board, and 
was to have a voice in the ultimate 
adjustment of the valuation lists. In 
these circumstances, he would, with the 
permission of the Committee, abstain 
from moving his Amendments. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH expressed 
his willingness to withdraw this clause. 
He had rested his defence of the present 
system on the fact that it was the ex- 
isting law, but he found that the pri- 
vilege was not claimed. It was not the 
fact, however, as had been suggested, 
that when the Union Assessment Act 
was passed, this appeal to the jus- 
tices was allowed to remain per in- 
curiam. One reason for its retention 
was, that it was not thought fit to 
entrust the assessment committee with 
that power. The union assessment com- 
mittee had now been in existence some 
16 years, and, on the whole, had worked 
satisfactorily, and he was, therefore, 
willing that the appeal should be dis- 
continued. 

Mr. B. T. WILLIAMS was proceed- 
ing to refer to a provision which, as a 
consequence of the withdrawal of the 
16th clause, he proposed should be in- 
serted at a later stage, when— 

Tue CHAIRMAN ruled that the hon. 
Member was not in Order in referring to 
a subsequent Amendment. 

Mr. PELL thought that some new 
authority should be instituted, to whom 
the ratepayers might appeal before going 
to Quarter Sessions. He could not as- 
sent to the withdrawal of Clause 16, 
except upon the understanding that the 
Government, as soon as possible, should 
institute County Boards capable of de- 
coats appeals on assessment ques- 

ons, 
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Mr. HIBBERT observed, that what 
was required was to give the county 
authorities more power to obtain infor- 
mation, and to give them much the same 
jurisdiction as the assessment committees 
now exercised. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that 
the withdrawal of the clause was én- 
tirely unconditional, nor was it intended 
that any tribunal should be substituted 
for the one abolished. County regula- 
tions would be put on a fair basis; but 
the Boards to be instituted were not to 
act as courts of appeal. He, however, 
intended to lay on the Table a new clause 
on the subject of appeals against valua- 
tions, and, with that view, he would with- 
draw the clause under consideration. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
hoped due Notice would be given of the 
clause to be proposed, in order that 
hon. Members might be in a position to 
discuss it. 

Mr. B. T. WILLIAMS suggested 
that it might be necessary to do some- 
thing more than strike out the clause 

iving the appeal. The right of appeal 

om the overseers to the magistrates 
was of ancient origin, and might be 
found in many old statutes. It would 
be better to insert a clause in the Act, 
providing that after the passing thereof, 
Justices of the peace, sitting in petty 
sessions, should not hear or determine 
any appeal against assessments. If that 
course were adopted, any possibility of 
doubt would be removed. 

Mr. CLARE READ was doubtful 
whether there was to be any real 
county authority. He was sorry that 
the Amendments had been withdrawn. 
In his opinion, there ought to be a 
County Board to hear appeals from assess- 
ments on questions of fact and of value. 
He had no objection to the abolition of 
the miserable appeal to the petty ses- 
sions; but he opal the House and 
the country would have some little op- 
portunty of considering the proposal to 

e made. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, it would be 
best to keep distinct the two questions 
of the abolition of the old, and the in- 
stitution of the new, appeal. There 
was no doubt that the appeal to petty 
sessions was very unnecessary and ob- 
jectionable; and whatever might be the 
decision of the House with regard to the 
county committee, he thought there 
could be no objection to the rejection of 
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this clause. The House, however, ought 
to have ample time for considering any 
proposal that the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Sclater-Booth) might make. He 
might also add that considerable incon- 
venience had been caused by the Bill 
having been put on the Paper that day. 
In his opinion, the Bill had been hurried 
forward more hastily than was consis- 
tent with its importance. 

Mr. PARNELL observed, that the 
present system was, no doubt, a vicious 
one. The assessment committee was 
formed of elected guardians, and of 
magistrates as er-oficio guardians. By 
Clause 16 it was provided that an ap- 
peal from their decision should lay ‘to 
the petty sessions, composed entirely of 
magistrates. He should suggest that 
in the constitution of the ultimate tribu- 
nal of appeal, there should be a certain 
proportion of the elected guardians of 
the different unions in the county. In 
that case, the appellate Board would 
give satisfaction to the entire county. 
He would strongly urge the desirability 
of having a larger representation of 
elected guardians than merely the chair- 
man of the assessment committee. 

Mr. RODWELL said, that though 
somewhat inconvenient to talk of an 
Amendment by way of anticipation ; 
still, as it had been suggested that he 
had yielded a little too easily to the 
wishes of the President of the Local 
Government Board, he would make one 
or two observations on the subject. As 
he understood, some provision was to be 
made by which parties connected with 
the assessment committee, or with mem- 
bers of it, were to have a voice in the 
adjustment of the county assessment, in 
order to secure uniformity. He had 
always felt that appeals to Quarter Ses- 
sions were almost valueless. The ex- 
pense, for one thing, was so great, that 
persons would not go to the extent of 
appealing to set right a small wrong. 
Therefore, appeals had become limited 
in practice to railways, canals, or large 
companies. Itseemed to him that many 
persons who had been deterred from 
going to a Court of Appeal by fear of 
the expense, would have an opportunity 
of appealing under the scheme proposed. 
Furthermore, those discrepancies in as- 
sessments which now existed would be 
abolished. If the state of the case were 
as he apprehended, and the President 
of the Local Government Board intro- 
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duced the provision contemplated, he 
thought a great step had been made in 
securing the uniformity he desired to 
see. He did not, ‘therefore, think he 
had too readily surrendered, but that, in 
the present case; discretion was the best 
part of valour. 

Mr. STANSFELD thought it incon- 
venient that they should be discussing 
this clause ‘when ‘they were told: there 
were other Amondments to it. ‘With 
regard to the Amendments of which the 
right hon. Gentleman’ (Mr. Sclater- 
Booth) had given Notice upon Clauses 
25 and 26, he must-say: frankly that he 
looked upon them with! suspicion, as 
likely to lead to'the creation of obstacles 
at some future time tothe formation of 
County Boards: This committee or 
body, as it would ‘be deseribed in Olause 
26, was not at all likely to be the County 
Board of the future ; but he grudged 
the bestowal upon it-of functions which 
belonged properly to the County Board, 
of which they had heard so much. The 
Bill would not, however, meet any un- 
due opposition from him ;\on the con- 
trary, so far as he was concerned, he 
should do all in his power to forward 
its progress; but he did object to any 
clause which might’ stand]in the way, 
and render less probable‘at the earliest 
possible time, of a measure dealing with 
the whole question of county manage- 
ment. 

Mr. PAGET wished te point out 
that if the appeal to petty sessions 
were done away with, the appeal to 
Quarter Sessions would be the only one 
obtainable. That appeal was necessarily 
a costly one, and he should like the Go- 
vernment to consider whether something 
could not be done materially to reduce 
the expense of appealing to Quarter 
Sessions. 

Mr. CLARE READ feared that the 
ratepayer, after what had passed, would 
be in a much worse position than he 
was before. Thesmall court of appeal 
was abolished, and he was sent at once 
to Quarter Sessions with its attendant 
expenses. He particularly approved of 
the Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Cambridgeshire (Mr. Rod- 
well), because he proposed that the 
county authority should go from place 
to place deciding questions of fact and 
of value. There was no reason for 
employing counsel on the question 
whether a house was worth £20 or £30. 
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But now that there was to be no appeal 
from the assessment committer but. to 
the quarter sessions, not. only. great 
trouble but enormous expense would be 
occasioned. 

Mr. HIBBERT observed, that it was 
well-known that no appeals had been 
made to petty sessions for some time ; 
and, therefore, no one would be affected 
by that appeal being abolished... 

Cotoyen RUGGLES -BRISE re- 
marked, that petty sessions were not_of 
much yalue’as an appeal court, the 
magistrates acting on the assessment 
committee being also on the appeal 
court. But petty sessions. were con- 
venient, from their contiguity, for rate- 
payers to appeal to on small matters. 
As the case stood, he was not, however, 
prepared to say that petty sessions 
ought to be retained, though, perhaps, 
more convenient to the ratepayers: 
A ratepayer would now, have the: in- 
convenience of going some 20, 30, or 
50 miles, with respect to some little 
matter which might have been settled 
within a short distance of his, own 
house. For those reasons, he was glad 
to hear that the right hon. Gentle- 
man (Mr. Selater-Booth) had consented 
to introduce the representative element 
into the appeal court.. It was impos- 


sible to say more until the proposal was | P 


actually before the House. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, he did not know 
how any poor man could be expected to 
be at the cost, of an appeal to quarter 
sessions, which involved. the heavy 
expenses of a solicitor, advocate, ,wit- 
nesses, and surveyors. 

Sm JULIAN GOLDSMID said, that 
that was quite unnecessary as, with 
small appeals against an assessment 
upon which satisfaction had not been 
given by the assessment committee, the 
case was re-heard by making an appeal 
against the next rate. He was quite 
certain that small appellants were more 
likely to be successful there than at 
quarter sessions, to which, for that rea- 
son, they never had recourse. 

Srr WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
as matters then stood, nobody knew to 
what court they were to appeal. He 
Was anxious to know what duties the 
right hon. Gentleman intended to make 
the new Board perform, and something 
definite ought to be stated by the Go- 
vernment on this point. He was loth 
to part with the present machinery, 
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before he: knew what was to be substi- 
tuted im:its place. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH replied, that 
the assessment committees would con- 
stitute the: eourt of appeal for small 
ratings; and he believed that it would 
not be necessary to substitute anything 
instead. . A new clause would probably 
be laid on the Table on Monday next, 
which hon. Members would have the 
opportunity of examining. 

Mrz. RYLANDS said, the discussion 
was rather an important one; and 
as the-Government had probably other 
Business ‘to: proceed with, it might be 
convenient to report Progress, and re- 
sume. the discussion on another occasion. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
on upon Tuesday next, at Two of the 
clock. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS (IRELAND) ACT 
(1877) AMENDMENT BILL—[Bu 219.] 
(i. James Lowther, Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 

COMMITTEE. - 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Masor NOLAN said, that a consider- 
able, time ago.the late. Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
romised. that.a change would be made 
in the appointment of the Committee of 
Management, and of the Governors of 
Lunatic Asylums in Ireland. At pre- 
sent, there was no election of these 
officers; they were simply appointed at 
the pleasure of the, Lord Lieutenant ; 
and the,promise of the late Chief Secre- 
tary, that a change would be madein the 
mode of their appointment, had not yet 
been redeemed. 

Sin MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH re- 
plied, that the promise referred to by the 
hon, and gallant Gentleman had been 
more than redeemed by the proposals 
contained in the Grand Jury Law 
Amendment Bill. 

Mr. PARNELL observed, that that 
Bill had not really been brought for- 
ward. 

Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


The House suspended its Sitting at 
Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at 
Nine of the clock. 
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nearly 134,000,000 tons, the lives lost 
did not exceed 1,200. If the death-rate 
had gone on increasing in the same ratio 
since 1850, it would by this time have 
SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. amounted to 3,000, while 14,000 or 
: 15,000 would have been permanently 

Order for Committee read. injured. There was yet a great loss of 
Motion made, and Question proposed, | life which ought not to be; but, at the 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the same time, there could be no doubt that 
Chair.”’ ‘the Mines Acts had been highly benefi- 
‘ cial. It was not to be inferred that he 

MINING DISASTERS.—RESOLUTION. | looked upon these Acts as being inef- 

itt fectual, but he desired that they should 

Mr. MACDONALD, in rising to call be made more effectual. It had been 
attention to the appalling frequency Of | saidthatit was recklessness, want of care, 
disasters in mines, and to move that— | and want of skill, on the part of the work- 
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—s On — 





*«Tnasmuch asthe history of mining disaster8 | men themselves which led to mining 


during the last twenty-seven years proves that | 
many of them have resulted from the culpable ne- | 
glect of well-known provisions in Acts passed for 
the safety of those employed in Mines, it is expe- 
dient that the Government should at once take 
steps to see that the inspection ordered by the 
Mines Act of 1872 be rigorously enforced. That 
should the powers contained in the above-named 
Act be insufficient to meet the necessities of 
all cases, the Government ought to introduce 
without delay a measure that will ;’’ 

said, he, from his own experience in con- 
nection with mines, was entitled to speak 
with some authority on the subject ; he 
had also obtained all the information he 
could from foreign countries. [The hon. 
Member then proceeded to review the 
course of legislation upon the subject 
from the Act of 1850, which first ap- 
pointed Inspectors of Mines, down to the 
Actof 1873, which was now in operation. } 
In that Act, the rule which was first 
laid down in the Act of 1855, and repeated 
in subsequent enactments — namely, 
that the gases in coal mines should be 
diluted, and thus reudered harmless, was 
re-affirmed. For himself, he had most 
perfect faith in the Act of 1873, and if 
one or two necessary additions were made 
to it, he believed it would, if properly 
carried out, be a perfect measure and 
prevent the occurrence of these terrible 
disasters in mines. For the legislation 
which had been adopted with respect to 
mines at various times, the miners 
were especially indebted to Mr. Ayr- | 
ton, Mr. Charles Neate, Sir George 
Elliot, Lord Elcho, Lord Kinnaird, and 





disasters ; but he would refer the House 
to the Mines’ Inspectors’ Reports, show- 
ing what Inspectors and juries said about 
the causes of accidents. Having quoted 
from these Reports at some length, the 
hon. Member said he would challenge 
the Home Secretary, or any other Mem- 
ber of the House, to dispute his asser- 
tion, that in the 27 years during which 
the Reports had existed, up to 1876, in 
the case of accidents, where more than 
two persons were killed, over 3,000 per- 
sons altogether had, according to the 
Reports themselves, lost their lives 
through neglect attributed by juries or 
by Inspectors to recklessness on the part 
of the owners and managers. He would 
assert further, with perfect confidence, 
that in the case of acciderts where the 
persons killed were under two, 3,000 
more lives had been sacrificed during the 
same time from the neglect of managers 
or those in charge of the mines. What 
was the cause of this frightful sacrifice 
ofhuman life? It was hecause the mode 
of inspection was in a large degree illu- 
sory. The public were under the im- 
pression that the Colliery Inspectors, to 
whom large salaries were paid, were 
engaged in a work which would have 
the effect of rendering miners tolerably 
secure of their lives while pursuing the 
dangerous avocation in which they were 
engaged from day today. No greater 
delusion could possibly possess the 
minds of men. It was stated by an 





Lord Shaftesbury, whose names would | Inspector (Joseph Dickenson, Esq.), 
always be regarded by them with feel-; who was examined before the Select 
ings of deep gratitude. That good re- Committee in 1866, that he wished it to 
sults had attended legislation was shown | be understood that he only visited a mine 
by the fact that whereas in 1850, when, when he had information. Now, infor- 
the output of coal was only 50,000,000 mation could only be had from two 
tons, about 1,000 lives were lost; in parties—the mine owner or the miner. 
1877, when the output had increased to’ He had never heard, in all his expe- 
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rience, of a mine owner sending for an 
Inspector to take note of anything wrong; 
and with regard to the miners, until the 
issue of the Home Secretary’s Circular, 
they had had very little confidence in this 
system of inspection. Now, his conten- 
tion was, that if the law were carried out, 
and the gas diluted as it ought to be, 
the accidents which had occurred would 
have been rendered impossible. Mr. 
Wynne, a good, judicious, active, and 
intelligent Inspector, stated in his Report 
that the Deep Pit accident, in which 54 
lives were lost, occurred in consequence 
of the employment of an utterly incom- 
petent manager. Yet that manager had 
a certificate, and for all he knew was a 
manager still. He had himself at- 
tended the investigation into the cause 
of the Blantyre accident, and wit- 
ness after witness stated that there 
had been an utter disregard not only 
of the special, but of the general rules. 
Inspectors had complained that their 
directions were not carried out. He 
asked, why should not the Inspectors 
seo that their directions were carried 
out? It was to the disregard of those 
directions that the loss of life was 
attributed in many of these cases, yet no 
efforts seemed to have been made to see 
that the directions were observed; and 
therefore he concluded that the system 
of inspection was, to a large extent, 

illusory. He repeated, that until they 
had inspection more complete and more 

thoroughly effective, they would never 
have things better than they were now. 

Inspection had done great good, but in- 
spection should be more effectual. He 
did not wish in any way to take the 
management out of the hands of the 
mine owners ; but the Inspectors ought 
to go more frequently into the mine, as 
he was sure if they did so the condition 
of the mine would be more satisfactory. 
It was, however, contended by some that 
it was not the want of due inspection, 

but rather the recklessness of the work- 
men themselves, which was the cause of 
so many of those accidents. Now, under 
the Act of 1872, the mine owners were 

compelled to have special rules for the 

conduct, guidance, and discipline of their 

workmen, and to a breach of those rules 

was attached the penalty of a fine of £2, 

or a calendar month’s imprisonment. 

If the rules they made were adequate— 
if, then, those rules were properly 
carried into effect, recklessness must, he 
maintained, be speedily put down, and 
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if life were sacrificed, it was because they 
were not made sufficiently stringent. It 
was said that to make them more strin- 
.gent would be to take away the liberty 
of the subject; butno man, he contended, 
should be allowed to be at liberty to im- 
peril the lives of hundreds of his fellow- 
creatures. In his view, at all events, 
everything should be done in the way of 
precaution rather than that those lament- 
able scenes should occur, which in the 
course of his life he had so frequently 
witnessed., The Act of Parliament was 
nearly all that could be desired. What 
was required was that its provisions 
should be thoroughly enforced with re- 
spect to ventilation and more complete 
inspection. The Inspectors ought, he 
thought, to be called upon to make 
weekly or monthly Reports, in which a 
full statement should be given of the 
visits which they paid to mines, and the 
condition in which they found them, and 
blasting should be prohibited in fiery 
mines. The Home Secretary might 
perhaps say that a large number of men 
liked that mode of working; but was 
he prepared to admit the right of men 
to destroy one another? He was pre- 
pared, as far asthe men were concerned, 

for military discipline, or for examina- 
tion on entering a mine, as in the case 
of powder mills, if it were necessary, for 
the prevention of calamities. Chiefly 
and in particular he asked the Govern- 
ment to prohibit blasting in fiery mines ; 
for what was the use of precautions with 
regard to lamps while blasting, which 
might at any moment dislodge and fire 
a magazine of gas, was permitted? A 
state of things was tolerated which was 
not becoming to the present condition of 
civilization and knowledge. Another 
precaution he asked for was walling-up 
for the prevention of the accumulation of 
gas in ‘“‘goaves.” He also wished to 
call attention to the extreme lightness of 
the penalties for negligence. At present 
he could only describe them as frivolous, 

and it would be necessary, not only to 

make them substantial, but to see that 

they were enforced. In the case of whole- 

sale loss of life, the fines had been known 

to be no more than 2s. 6d. for each man 

killed—far less than a costermonger 

would have to pay for knocking a person 

down in a London street. There was 

also another part of the Inspection Act 

to which attention should be paid. In 

the year 1872, after 20 years’ agitation, 





provision had been made by which the 
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certificate of a manager might, if neces- 
sary, be cancelled; but under that 32nd 
clause, though more than 200 accidents 
had occurred since 1872 in which the 
managers ought to have been prosecuted, 
that had been done only in two cases, 
and both of them were dismissed. He 
was confident that there would be a 
great change, if the provisions of that 
clause were more generally put into 
operation. Again, Clause 61 provided 
that where an owner, or manager, or 
workman did that which caused bodily 
injury, he might be punished by im- 
prisonment either with or without hard 
labour; yet, so far as he knew, no one 
had ever been prosecuted under that 
clause, though in all probability there 
had been numberless occasions for pro- 
secution. He would draw the attention 
of the Home Secretary to the fact that 
the Chief Inspector of Mines was opposed 
to the prosecution of managers, and 
wished to know if the same spirit per- 
vaded the whole body of Inspectors? 
If the Inspectors took their opinion from 
the Chief Inspector, they ought to be told 
this. Theintention of the Legislature had 
been frustrated by the neglect in carry- 
ing out this measure for the safety of 
the men. If it were the fault of the 
magistrates, then he was sorry that they 
had not a higher respect for the lives 
of those who followed this hazardous 
occupation. If he had spoken warmly, 
it was because he felt keenly on the sub- 
ject, having seen whole villages de- 
vastated, as he believed by neglect. He 
would entreat the House to consider the 
question earnestly and carefully, for the 
voices of widows and fatherless children 
eried out for protection. He would also 
remind the House that they were stand- 
ing between the dead of Haydock Mine 
and those who might be placed in a 
similar position at any moment. The 
living called upon them to take ac- 
tion. He wished to express his thanks 
to the present Home Secretary for what 
he had done in the matter; he had 
done far more than any of his Pre- 
decessors. He had also expressed 
himself more freely, and he implored 
him to see that the Act was enforced 
with great strictness, so that the lives 
of their sturdy mining population 
might not be destroyed as they had 
hitherto been. The hon. Gentleman 
concluded by moving the Resolution of 
which he had given Notice. 


Mr. Macdonald 
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Resolution. 


Mr. BURT, in seconding the Resolu- 
tion, said, that the subject was one of 
great importance, and that one of the 
saddest chapters in the history of British 
industry was that which told of disasters 
in connection with mines, presenting, 
in the midst of peace, almost the terrors 
and carnage of the battle-field. Cer- 
tainly, the House had never been in- 
different to the necessity of meeting the 
difficulty: Again and again Committees 
had inquired into the subject; and Acts 
of Parliament had been passed in order 
to mitigate the dangers of mining—Acts 
which had been attended with the best 
results, as the percentage of loss of life, 
whether compared with the quantity of 
minéral raised or with the number of 
men employed, had eonsiderably dimi- 
nished. One of the best Acts ever 
passed was that of 1872, and if that Act 
were strictly enforced, very little ne- 
cessity would exist for new legislation. 
Never had the position of Home Secre- 
tary been filled by a man who was more 
anxious to enforce that Act than the 
present occupant of that Office. He felt 
very much indebted to that right hon. 
Gentleman for the instructions he had 
lately issued to the Inspectors, and he 
believed that very great benefit would 
accrue from the stricter carrying out of 
the existing law. He did not desire to 
utter any wholesale condemnation of the 
action of the present Inspectors. When- 
ever he had occasion to personally call 
their attention to the Acts not being 
carried out properly, or to dangers in par- 
ticular mines, he’ had always received 
from them every courtesy and considera- 
tion; and, speaking of them generally, he 
believed they were anxious to discharge 
conscientiously and energetically the im- 
portant duties which devolved on them. 
But there certainly had existed among 
the Inspectors what he held to be a 
very vicious theory as to the mode of 
carrying out inspection. Many of them 
did not feel it at all incumbent on them 
to examine a mine unless they were 
specially sent for, or unless an accident 
had occurred. The instructions recently 
issued by the Home Secretary would, he 
hoped, remove that delusion, and con- 
vince the Inspectors that it was their 
duty to examine a mine, whether they 
were sent for or not, and whether an 
accident had or had not happened. 
Again, when managers had been proved 
to be negligent, and when there was 
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prima facie evidence: that |they were in- 
capable, he thought it would be well that 
their certificates should be suspended or 
cancelled. Anyone at. all. acquainted 
with the circumstances of the Blantyre 
Colliery explosion, would, know that in 
that case there had. been the grossest 
negligence and constant violations of the 
Mines Regulation Act; and if ever pro- 
ceedings should: have been taken to 
mark such .miseonduct, surely that 
would have been a proper instance for 
doing so. Examples should be made, 
whether by prosecution or by the sus- 
pension or cancelling of managers’ cer- 
tificates, where grave and manifest neg- 
ligence had been shown. The Inspec- 
tors referred to the fact that the work- 
men did not avail themselves, as they 
might do, of the power given them by 
the Act to examine mines. For himself, 
he was sorry that the men did not 
adopt that course more frequently. But 
the examination of a large mine in- 
volved a great amount of time and 
labour; and it was, perhaps, hardly to 
be expected that a workman would un- 
dertake such a task. That provision of 
the Act had, therefore; not been carried 
out, except where the workmen were 
well-organized, and they deputed some 
of their own body to make the inspec- 
tion. In certain cases this had been 
done satisfactorily, and he had never 
heard of any unpleasantness having 
arisen between the men and their em- 
ployers in consequence. He did not 
wish to palliate the shortcomings of the 
workpeople when Parliament had given 
them the power to look after their own 
safety, and he hoped that part of the 
Act would be more strictly carried out 
by the men than it had been hitherto. 
Turning to the consideration of what 
further should be done, they came to a 
more difficult matter than criticism of 
the present law. They should, however, 
he thought, be careful not to pass with- 
out inquiry any general and sweeping 
enactments without regard to the pecu- 
liarities and circumstances of particular 
districts. Influential organs of the Press 
had recommended that the safety-lamp 
should be adopted throughout all the 
mines of the country, and that blasting 
should be altogether abolished. Such a 
course would not only be unnecessary, 
but would be even mischievous in its 
effoct. Let him illustrate that. by refer- 
ence to the calamity which had occurred 
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in the Haydock Mine. At Haydock the 
safety-lamp was in general use, and 
blasting was strictly prohibited; and 
yet ove of the most disastrous explosions 
ever recorded in the history of their 
mining industry happened there the other 
day. It was not necessary to abolish 
blasting altogether, for, in many mines, 
blasting was just as safe as it would be 
im that House. [Zaughter.] Hon. Gen- 
tlemen might laugh at his way of put- 
ting it; but what he meant was there 
was no risk of explosion from blasting 
except where there was fire-damp, and 
that was the point under consideration. 
Explosions were not the only or the 
chief element of danger which the miner 
had to encounter. Upwards of 28,000 
lives had been lost in mines since 1851, 
and over 6,000 of them had been lost 
through explosions; while upwards of 
11,000 had been lost through falls of 
stone and coal. As a practical miner, 
he did not hesitate to say that if they 
enforced the general adoption of the 
safety-lamp, with the miserably insuffi- 
cient light it yielded, they would greatly 
increase the dangers arising from causes 
other than explosions. He thought that 
in certain parts of the country it might be 
desirable to abolish blasting altogether ; 
and, as a general rule, blasting should 
be entirely prohibited wherever it was 
absolutely necessary that the safety- 
lamp should be used. It was absurd to 
hedge about a small flame of less than 
one inch, and to deal recklessly with a 
flame which might be hundreds of times 
as great. After everything had been done, 
however, which science could suggest and 
skill could execute, and after the miners 
had become careful and intelligent, 
still mining must remain one of the 
most dangerous occupations that a man 
could follow. That, however, afforded 
the strongest reason why they should do 
all they possibly could to guard the 
lives and lighten the burden of those 
who followed an occupation so laborious 
and hazardous as that of mining. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“inasmuch as the history of mining disasters 
during the last twenty-seven years proves that 
many of them have resulted from the culpable 
neglect of well-known provisions in Acts passed 
for the safety of those employed in Mines, it is 
expedient that the Government should at once 
take steps to see that the inspection ordered by 
the Mines Act of 1872 be rigorously enforced : 
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That, should the powers contained in the 
above-named Act be insufficient to meet the 
necessities of all the cases, the Government 
ought to introduce a measure without delay 
that will,”’—(Mr. Macdonald,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Str GEORGE ELLIOT said, he had 
listened with great interest to the able 
speeches which had been made by the 
hon. Members for Stafford and Morpeth. 
Setting aside, for a moment, what some 
might have thought an exaggeration on 
the part of the hon. Member for Staf- 
ford as to the causes of negligence, he 
might say that he remembered many of 
the accidents to which he had referred— 
for instance, Ince Hall Colliery, near 
Wigan, and the Oaks Colliery, and the 
Lundhill catastrophes. In the first 
case, it was not quite true that the 
management was censured by the jury. 
However, he did not intend in any 
way to oppose the inquiry or to 
differ from the versions given by the 
hon. Member for Stafford. From time 
to time the power given to the In- 
spectors had led to a great reduction of 
mischief, and he thought there was no 
exaggeration in the statement of his hon. 
Friend, when he said that if the Mines 
Regulation Acts had not been in opera- 
tion the death-rate would have been 
very much greater than it was now. He 
was very much struck with the state- 
ments which had been read out by the 
hon. Member for Stafford, and it was a 
very peculiar point, speaking from ex- 
perience some 40 or 50 years ago, that 
the accidents mostly took place in 
Northumberland and Durham. After- 
wards, they took another direction— 
namely, into South Wales. They then 
occurred in Yorkshire, and finally found 
their way to Scotland. His own theory 
was, perhaps, a curious one; but he 
maintained his own opinion on this point 
was correct. It might be interesting to 
shortly explain it, though not quite per- 
tinent tothe argument. But they would 
find the workings from the surface down 
to a pit of the depth of 400 or 500 feet 
were, comparatively speaking, not dan- 
gerous at all. From 500 down to 1,000, 
1,100 or 1,200 feet, he called the zone of 
greatest danger; and when that depth 
was passed, there was again less danger 
in working the coal. He had found 
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that to be the case in many of the pits 
in Wales; and he ventured to say, if a 
record of accidents were taken which 
had occurred below 500 feet down, and 
those at a depth of 1,100 feet or 1,200 
feet, it would be found that two-thirds 
of the accidents had happened within 
the zone, and neither above or below 
it. The object he had in mentioning 
this was, that it might be necessary 
in revising or considering any further 
regulations to put in certain stipula- 
tions, so that this point might be con- 
sidered with a view of placing a 
limit on a more special supervision 
on what he called the zone of dan- 
ger. The hon. Member for Morpeth, in 
a speech to which he had listened with 
great pleasure, and who had spoken, as 
usual, with such good sense and good 
taste, referred to the subject of inspec- 
tion; but he could not entirely agree 
with him. He had, however, come to 
the conclusion that the object of insist- 
ing upon this minute inspection was 
simply an impossibility when looked at 
from a practical point of view. They 
required an Inspector to examine coal 
mines so minutely as to be able to know, 
direct, and control the general manage- 
ment and ventilation of collieries. That 
was not possible, as it would not be in 
the. power of anyone todoso. He re- 
membered when he was managing one 
of his own collieries some years ago—the 
Usworth—an Inspector came and exa- 
mined the colliery, and in the course of 
the examination he made a suggestion, 
rather a peremptory one, that such and 
such alteration ought to be made in tlie 
ventilation. It happened that everything 
he suggested to him were the very things 
he had himself tried previously, and as 
they had failed, he had been obliged to 
have recourse to the means then in ope- 
ration, and which were far superior to the 
method suggested. This, then, showed 
that it was impossible for an Inspector, 
who only visited a mine occasionally, to 
understand what were the best pre- 
cautions to be taken as well as the 
manager of a colliery, who was con- 
stantly in attendance. He believed that 
if too stringent measures were enforced 
it would only hamper the inspection of 
mines to a very great extent, and he 
therefore considered that the making of 
inquiries by Inspectors from time to 
time, as to where they were, what they 
were doing, and requiring proper re- 
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turns and statements to be made and 
prepared, would have a much better re- 
sult. He now came to the next point, 
which was one which he had been for 
years acquainted with. He meant the 
proposition whether coal should be 
worked by means of gunpowder or by 
other means. The use of gunpowder 
simply meant the application of a naked 
light, which was of itself a great source 
of danger. He knew that what he was 
saying would be much criticized, and he 
was aware, also, that if what he was 
about to suggest were adopted would 
affect anyone prejudically, it could not 
be more prejudicial to anyone more than 
to himself. These, however, were the 
convictions he had arrived at, after 
considering all the circumstances of the 
case—that the best remedy he could 
suggest was that naked lights or fires 
should not be used where inflammable 
gas existed. If this were not done, ac- 
cidents would occur from time to time, 
and one great protection for the miner 
would be lost. Then another factor in 
these accidents was this— that mines 
were now much deeper than they were 
formerly. Thirty or 40 men were then 
in a pit; there were now hundreds em- 
ployed. Where such large numbers were 
employed, it was impossible to provide 
against individual carelessness. He had 
an accident in the colliery within the 
last two months, where a man endan- 
gered the lives of his fellow-men by the 
most simple inattention toan obvious duty 
—namely, putting an India-rubber baud 
beneath the glass cylinder of the clanny 
lamp. Asthe hon. Member for Morpeth 
(Mr. Burt) very properly remarked, after 
everything was done for safety, mining 
was still a very dangerous employment. 
It had been stated in that House, that 
the Mines Regulation Acts had enhanced 
the cost of the getting of coal by 1s. or 
ls. 3d. per ton. Some of the managers 
had informed him that the Mines Regu- 
lation Acts had cost a considerable sum; 
but he told them that when they alleged 
that all the increased cost was due to 
the Acts, he denied the accuracy of their 
opinion, and told them that they must look 
elsewhere for the increased cost. What 
he should like the Government to do was 
to have a Royal Commission appointed 
to ascertain how much the Act had in- 
creased the cost of production, and how 
much. The abolition of blasting in fiery 
mines would probably increase the cost to 
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the consumer; but he agreed with the 
hon. Member for Morpeth, that in coal 
mines where there was a great amount of 
gas, there was no other remedy than the 
prohibition of the use of gunpowder. 
There were other remedies which might 
be used advantageously ; but the remedy 
that he would pledge his honour and his 
professional opinion and experience to 
that House, as best conducive to the 
safety of the miner, was the abolition of 
gunpowder in fiery mines. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR: The hon. 
Member for Stafford (Mr. Macdonald) 
has done good service to the cause of 
humanity in drawing attention to acci- 
dents in mines, some of which have re- 
cently been of appalling severity. No 
doubt, he is right when he contends that 
all accidents of this kind are preventable, 
and, therefore, that they ought to be 
prevented. Any breach by man of a 
law of nature is punished with inex- 
orable severity. If a man loses his 
balance on the top of a precipice, the 
earth has no bowels of compassion, and 
by its gravity, assuredly will drag him 
down and mangle him at the bottom. 
So isitin mines. There are certain scien- 
tific conditions for safety, and when 
these are kept there is perfect security ; 
but- if one of them is broken, the de- 
struction of the miner is swift and sure. 
The laws under which fiery gas explodes 
are perfectly known. The dilution with 
air, which renders it harmless, has been 
as accurately measured as science and 
practice can require. Science has given 
to us, in the safety lamp, a means by 
which you can pass through explosive 
mixtures with perfect safety. I have 
spent hours in a mine, after an accident, 
in passages filled with explosive gas, 
with a sense that great care would afford 
me security. But no sane person ought 
to trust to this means of safety, except 
under constant vigilance, for a quick and 
sudden current of air, or an accidental 
rupture of the gauze, renders the lamp 
useless. When the fiery gases begin to 
flicker inside the safety lamp, that ought 
to be taken as an immediate warning 
that the main condition of safety—effi- 
cient ventilation—is in a bad state, and 
it should at once be rectified. Neglect 
of this precaution is said to have been 
the cause of the great Blantyre explosion. 
Yet, with all our knowledge and means 
of safety, appalling accidents still occur. 
As they are preventable, and ought to 
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be prevented, on whom should we fix 
the responsibility ? ‘There’ are two 
classes primarily responsible. The em- 
ployers are responsible for all the means 
of safety under their control, ‘for the 
winding gear, for the upholding of the 
passages and other means of ‘communi- 
cation, for efficient ventilation of the 
mine, and for the good state of the safety- 
lamp. The miners, on the other hand, 
are responsible that’ they use’ all these 
appliances with intelligence and caution. 
Ifthe miner sits on the cage so carelessly, 
in the ascent or descent, that he tumbles 
over, he, and not the employer, is in 
fault. Ifthe miner leaves open a ven- 
tilating door’ which he should ‘have 
shut, or if he unscrews his lamp, or 
pokes a hole in it in order to light’ his 
pipe, and an explosion follows, the em- 
ployer can have no share in this respon- 
sibility. Surely, then, it is clear that 
the relative responsibilities of employer 
and employed should be sharply defined, 
and that each should be punished for an 
infraction of means of security devised 
for the safety of all those occupied in a 
mine? Clearly, the two chief factors 
in carrying out measures of safety are 
the employers and employed, and no- 
thing whatever should be done to lessen 
their several, or, it may be, mutual, 
responsibilities in the eye of the law. 
But the terms of the Motion of the 
hon. Member for Stafford introduces 
another factor, upon which he would 
place a chief reliance. He attributes 
the accidents in mines chiefly to the 
negligence with which Government in- 
spection is enforced. To my mind, the 
exaltation of this factor is very likely to 
lessen the value of the two more im- 
portant factors—the immediate respon- 
sibilities of the employers and employed. 
Certain powers have been given to the 
Executive Government to see that well- 
known measures of safety and good 
discipline shall be carried out in each 
mine. A neglect of these forms a 
proper subject of inspection and pro- 
secution. But no Government inspec- 
tion can be nearly so effective as the 
constant immediate responsibilities of 
employers and employed. The rupture 
of one wire in the gauze cage of a 
safety-lamp is sufficient to cause an ex- 
plosion. What system of inspection can 
provide against that? The slamming 
of a door, which may divert the current 
of air from the fiery facing of coal, when 
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it is oozing out gas’ at every pore, may 
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produce’ an explosion. How can Go- 
vernment inspection provide against 
that? The more that you increase 
Government inspection, the more you 
lessen individual responsibility. It is 
the latter which we should do everything 
to augment. But personal responsibility 
is of little value, unless it is guided by 
intelligence. One single man, by his 
ignorance, may imperil the safety of a 
whole mine. Do we do anything to 
augment that intelligence? The State 
has made education compulsory, but it 
does not adapt that education to a 
working man’s requirements. Some 
higher and specific subjects are attached 
to schools, in order to induce a brighter 
intelligence ; but they are cast in such a 
rigid mould, that no teacher can adapt 
them to the requirements of his pupils. 
Passes in grammar or geography will 
never tell a miner what is the nature of 
air and its movements, so as to produce 
ventilation, or inform him of the cha- 
racter of fiery gas which is the evil 
spirit that infests his workings. And so 
I have seen, when I acted as a Commis- 
sioner on Mining Accidents, underground 
men, responsible for the whole ventila- 
tion and safety of a mine, who could not 
tell me what air was, and who were ab- 
solutely ignorant of the nature of the 
fire-damp which scorched miners, or of 
choke-damp which suffocated them. I 
seé that the deputation of miners who 
waited on the Home Secretary the other 
day admitted this gross ignorance, and 
asked him to secure knowledge on the 
part of such men. But how is know- 
ledge to be had when it is not taught? 
A free grant for such useful knowledge 
in many districts, instead of grammar, 
would soon extend it so that knowledge 
might become power for the prevention 
of accidents. It is by doing everything 
to promote the exercise of intelligent 
watchfulness and care on the part of the 
employers and employed, that we must 
look for the lessening of accidents in 
mines. Government ought to enforco 
the general rules of safety, as provided 
by the Act, but should not accept a de- 
tailed responsibility which it cannot 
possibly discharge. But it may do 
much to promote an intelligent acquaint- 
ance with the well-known laws which 
are necessary for public safety; and when 
it has given an opportunity in primary 
and secondary schools for these laws to 
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be learned, then it would be a duty of 
the State to enforce a knowledge of them 
on every officer who is charged with the 
measures of safety. 

Mr. KNOWLES admitted that the 
question which had been raised did not 
concern that House, or the mine owners 
and those employed in mines alone, but 
the whole country:, There was more 
coal raised in this. country than in all 
the other parts of the world put together, 
and in their coal supply lay, to a great 
extent, the secret of their greatness; and, 
comparatively, he did not think the 
number of casualties occurring in the 
course of mining vperations was greater, 
or as great, here ‘as in other countries 
where the same industry formed part of 
the national life. Nothing could be 
accomplished in the way of preventing 
accidents except by the co-operation of 
employers and employed. He was not 
one who had ever thrown cold water 
upon inspection, and he quite agreed 
that if they had more Inspectors it would 
be better.. He believed that inspection 
in the past had done an enormous amount 
of good. It could not be denied that 
they were making’ progress. He recol- 
lected when» he was working in the 
mine himself that women were employed 
in the mines, The question of venti- 
lation had always been a difficulty. In 
1850 he had taken part in an effort 
which was then made to have an ade- 
quate amount of ventilation, and some 
people who-took a-great interest in that 
matter thought it -was impossible to 
have it at all times. .-He contended they 
had Inspectors in every mine. In a 
large mine he had no doubt there were 
12 Inspectors.. The firemen and others 
were all Inspectors; but if the Govern- 
ment thought fit to increase the number, 
he should be glad to see it done. The 
suggestion as to the extent to which the 
safety-lamps should. be used was an im- 
portant one, In consequence of the 
small light it gave there was not a good 
chance of examining the roof and frac- 
tures in the coal, and. hence accidents 
arose. At the same time, he would say 
that no man ought to have the right to 
work where it was not safe to have a 
naked light and to blast. They met 
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with great difficulties, however, in con- 
sequence of the great depth, and all 
mines made gas at one time or another. 
They had an accident near Bolton some 
time ago in a mine which was considered 
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to be perfectly safe, and which, he 
believed, was perfectly safe up to the 
time of the explosion. Themen worked 
with naked lights, and they blasted coal, 
but every one of them was killed. That 
accident was, he had no doubt, due to a 
sudden outburst of gas. Unfortunately, 
if an explosion should occur in a well- 
ventilated mine, the consequences would 
be much more serious than in an ill- 
ventilated mine. If examination were 
made, he thought it would be found 
that since the last Act was passed, and 
since they had had heavy ventilation, 
the explosions had been of a much worse 
character than formerly. Bitter as the 
pill might be to swallow, they would 
have to consider the question of doing 
away with blasting altogether, and also 
with the use of naked lights. Their 
first consideration should be to protect 
the lives of their workpeople, no matter 
at what cost, and in saying this he 
believed he was speaking what was the 
sentiment of the whole of the coal 
owners. The hon. Member for Stafford 
(Mr. Macdonald) said that the managers 
ought to be brought into Court when- 
ever an accident occurred; but he de- 
precated such a proposal, as it would 
involve a censure on individuals in cases 
where they might be wholly free from 
blame. The result of such a course 
would be that very soon there would not 
be one reliable manager of a mine left. 
They should remember that managers 
and coal owners were not infallible. The 
occupation in which they were engaged 
was a very dangerous one, and he 
believed that in circumstances of great 
difficulty they did their best. The men 
engaged in mines would, he was con- 
vinced, compare favourably with a like 
number of men of any other occupation. 
Where there was good and strict disci- 
pline there was little or no recklessness. 
For the last five years he had not had 
occasion to call any collier in his employ- 
ment to account for striking a match, 
lighting a pipe, or doing any other act 
which might occasion an explosion. 
Hard things had been said of mine 
managers, but they should remember 
that these*men were formerly workers 
in the mines, and were selected for their 
position on account of their special fit- 
ness, skill, and good conduct. Then, 
again, an owner invested in a mine 
£50,000 or £100,000, and it was simply 
preposterous to thinkthat either manager 
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or owner would be so negligent as the 
one to bring ruin upon himself or the 
other to leave himself open to a criminal 
prosecution. If the Home Secretary 
and the House thought it desirable to 
have the subject investigated by a Com- 
mittee, both owners and managers would 
afford them every facility to make the 
inquiry complete and satisfactory He 
believed they would also heartily co-ope- 
rate in the carrying out of any scheme 
by which life and property would be ren- 
dered more secure than they now were. 
Mr. J. COWEN said, he thought the 
Members of the House who interested 
themselves in the promotion of the Mines 
Regulation Act of 1872 had every reason 
to congratulate themselves on the success 
of that measure. It had not -accom- 
plished everything that some of its 
warmest promoters expected from it, 
but it had achieved a great deal; and 
worked, as it would be in the future, 
under the rules that the Home Secre- 
tary had just drawn up for the guidance 
of Inspectors, it would, no doubt, pro- 
duce better results in the time to come. 
He thought the House, and the country 
too, ought to be congratulated on the 
improved tone of the discussion which 
took place on this subject. Everyone 
familiar with mining legislation could 
not fail to be struck with the different 
spirit that now pervaded the speeches on 
both sides of the House, with that which 
pervaded them when those measures 
were first introduced. The fears then 
entertained as to the consequences likely 
to be produced had proved to be fallacious, 
and the good results were acknowledged 
by all. Casualties in mines occurred 
from three causes. First, there were 
accidents that were unpreventable. No 
skill, or science, or art, could stop them. 
Under certain conditions that were un- 
known and inevitable, sad catastrophes 
took place. Others occurred through the 
ignorance or indifference of the owners 
and managers. Others, again, through 
the recklessness and carelessness of the 
workmen. But he believed that these 
two latter kind of accidents were greatly 
exaggerated. They were not nearly so 
numerous as was generally supposed. It 
should always be recollected that a miner 
went to work with his life in his hand. 
A coal owner by his carelessness risked 
his property. He could not insure 
himself against accidents. A man might 
buy a ship, insure it, send it to sea, and 
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sink it, and perhaps be a gainer in con- 
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sequence. But they could not insure a 
mine, and everyone who lived in mining 
districts knew numerous incidents where 
men had been ruined through accidents 
in their collieries. They might make up 
their minds, therefore, that under any 
circumstances, even the most favourable, 
they would always have accidents in 
these undertakings. The public were 
only excited on this subject when they 
received intelligence of some terrible ex- 
plosion. It should be recollected, how- 
ever, as his hon. Friend the Member for 
Morpeth (Mr. Burt) had said, that the 
number of people killed by explosions 
was, comparatively, much smaller than 
those killed by the ordinary working of 
mines, such as the falling of the roof, 
and other unavoidable causes. The num- 
ber of persons thus deprived of life was 
considerable; but the circumstances 
usually excited little commiseration, as 
they came two or three at a time, and not 
in scores or hundreds. But even that 
was not the worst of it. There were 
hundreds and thousands of men who met 
with accidents, who, though not killed 
outright, were maimed for life, and whose 
calamities were never heard of. The 
Home Secretary received a list of the 
persons who were absolutely killed, but 
he received no return as to the number 
of men who had their backs injured, 
their ribs squeezed in, or their legs 
broken—men who were carried home 
alive, who might live for a few weeks, 
a few months, a few years, but who were 
useless to themselves and a burden to 
their relatives. It was some provision 
for these men that ought to be made. 
They had a Society in the North of 
England—the Miner’s Provident—and 
he believed the records showed that one 
out of every six members in a year re- 
ceived more or less injury in the pits. 
It had been calculated, upon very good 
authority, that something like 20,000 
miners in a twelvemonth were injured in 
the pursuit of theiremployment. What 
he would suggest to the Home Secre- 
tary was, that a provision should be made 
for the families of these men, and for 
the men themselves, when they could not 
continue their work. By the imposition 
of a tax of, say a farthing a-ton, or half- 
a-farthing a-ton on all coal raised, and 
by the men themselves agreeing to con- 
tribute a certain percentage of their 
wages, a fund might be accumulated that 
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would provide for all contingencies, and 
prevent the constant appeals to the public 
for help that were now made for the 
miners after a calamity. The fund in 
Northumberland had been successful. 
What he desired was to simply take that 
principle, and apply it to the whole 
nation. They had a precedent for it. 
Many years ago the keelmen on the river 
Tyne—men who were employed in carry- 
ing the coals from the staithes to the 
ships—had a fund of this kind estab- 
lished. The late Lord Brougham (then 
Mr. Brougham) and the late Lord 
Abinger (then Mr. Scarlett), and others, 
interested themselves in passing a Bill 
through Parliament that imposed a 
farthing a-chaldron on all coals that 
were shipped in the Tyne, and 8d. a-tide 
on the men. This fund, for years, was 
the support of disabled watermen, and 
was highly successful. By the altered 
circumstances of commerce the trade had 
decayed, and the fund was abolished. 
But the principle that underlay it might 
be fairly applied to mining operations 
generally. ‘The mine owners would not 
suffer by it, because the farthing a-ton 
would ultimately come out of the con- 
sumers’ pocket. The public would. not 
be injured, because the poor rate would 
be lessened in consequence; and the 
men, by contributing to it, would feel 
that they were doing something towards 
their own comfort and independence in 
infirmity and old age. He would make 
still another suggestion. It was observed 
that accidents in coal mines seldom came 
singly. When there had been one, two 
or three always succeeded it. There was 
every reason to believe that these 
casualties were occasioned by some sud- 
den and great change in the atmosphere. 
Whenever a cyclone or circle of storms 
visited this country, they frequently 
produced a series of mining accidents. 
What he would suggest to the Home 
Secretary was, that he should telegraph 
to the different mines in the country in 
the same way as he telegraphed to the 
different seaports an indication of a 
coming storm or change in the weather. 
The publication of this meteorological 
information had been of great service to 
seamen, and he felt satisfied that if like 
care were taken in giving similar warn- 
ings to mine owners and managers, that 
some, at least, of the explosions might be 
avoided. What might be only a piece 
of inoffensive carelessness one day when 
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the weather was fine, might the next 
day, on account of the difference in the 
atmosphere, be the cause of a serious 
catastrophe. If the miners were called 
upon to give additional care when the 
weather was threatening, then some-of 
theaccidents might be prevented, or their 
severity lessened. One observation fur- 
ther he wished to make, and that was with 
respect to the use of blasting powder. He 
quite agreed with the hon. Member for 
North Durham (Sir George Elliot), that 
the useof blasting powder ought to be pre- 
vented in fiery mines. He alsoagreed with 
his hon. Friend the Member for Morpeth, 
that wherever safety-lamps had to be 
used blasting ought to be prohibited. 
But it would be folly to discontinue 
blasting in all mines, especially in cases 
where they could use candle openly, and 
where there was no gas. They might 
blast whole coal without danger. It was 
when they began to blast the pillars in 
the ‘“broken,’”? that there was the 
greatest risk. They talked about the 
additional costs that the Mines Regula- 
tion Act had thrown upon the production 
of coal; but if Parliament made up its 
mind to prohibit absolutely, and under 
all circumstances, the use of blasting 
powder, they would find that they would 
entail upon the consumer a vast deal 
greater charge than ever the Mines 
Regulation Act had heretofore imposed. 
He also desired them to remember that 
by preventing the use of powder, they 
would greatly increase the labour of the 
miner and the hardships of his occupa- 
tion. The use of powder might be reck- 
less, but regulation was one thing and 
prevention another. 

Lorp ELCHO said, the country ought 
to be proud of men such as the hon. 
Member for Stafford (Mr. Macdonald) 
and the hon. Member for Morpeth (Mr. 
Burt), and his two hon. Friends behind 
him, who, having begun life as practical 
miners, had raised themselves to the 
position which they now occupied. Those 
who had any share in the passing of the 
Mines Regulation Act of 1872 must be 
gratified at the testimony which had been 
borne by those hon. Gentlemen to its 
value as a piece of legislation, and that 
all that was necessary was that it should 
be put into operation. He had always 
held that the principle of a periodical 
inspection of mines was perfectly sound, 
and he was glad to hear that a reduction 
of loss of life had followed; but there 
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were so many mines, that it; was impos- 
sible to look either for a'thorough or for 
a daily inspection; but only for such as 
would give practical effect to the Act. 
He had seen the special instructions 
issued by the Home Secretary; and he 
felt that all that could be done without 
fresh legislation should be tried first; 
and, of course, if that proved insufficient, 
the right hon. Gentleman could take 
further steps for the attainment: of his 
object, with the full knowledge that ‘the 
House would support him in all that he 
might think necessary for the benefit of 
the mining population. 

Mr. PLIMSOLL ventured to make a 
call upon men of science to do what they 
could for the prevention of accidents in 
mines. Parliament had done its duty 
by passing Acts to insure all due pre- 
cautions being taken, and if scientific 
men could suggest some means by which 
accumulations of fire-damp might be 
traced, or made visible, it would be a 
great boon. It appeared to him quite 
possible that some chemical means could 
be found to make the presence of the 
gas visible, and he saw no reason why 
the scientific difficulty need be considered 
insuperable. 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS said, that 
he was extremely glad that this subject 
had been debated, and nothing rejoiced 
him more than the tone in which the 
discussion had been conducted; for it 
showed, at all events, a common feeling 
among employers and employed, and all 
connected with mines, that everything 
should be done that could be done, either 
by legislation or otherwise, for the pur- 
pose of reducing, as far as possible, the 
danger to the workmen in mines. ‘So far 
as that went, he was grateful to the hon. 
Members who had spoken for strength- 
ening the hands of the Secretary of State 
in carrying out the work in which he 
had been for some time engaged; and 
he could not treat the debate as an 
attack, either upon the Government or 
himself. The hon. Member for Mor- 
peth (Mr. Burt) had been good enough 
the other day to introduce to him a 
deputation, from whom he had learned 
that the Mines Act was being worked 
in a satisfactory manner. Therefore, he 
did not think that the Motion on the 
Paper was in the least a reflection on 
the Government. With respect to the 
practical question of what-could be done, 
the hon. Member for Stafford (Mr. 
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Macdonald) went a good deal into the 
early history of the loss of life in mining 
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‘operations; and also, with respect to 


later times, he had shown that, although 
accidents were much less frequent than 
formerly, there were still sufficient to 
direct attention to the subject, and to 
prove the need of further action to re- 
duee the loss of life in these operations. 
It: was not his (Mr. Assheton Cross’s) 
desire to lay undue stress on what had 
already been done, nor could he contend 
that:enough had been achieved. But it 
was right that it should be known that 
the Mining Acts that had been passed 
had been very successful, and had ma- 
terially reduced the loss of life. If they 
looked at the Reports of the Mining 
Inspectors for the present year, they 
would find that, taking the decade from 
1851 to 1860, the loss of life from ex- 
plosions had reached 82 in the year. 
That was ‘the number of accidents, not 
of deaths. In the next 10 years—1860 
to 1870—the average was 56. Further, 
if they took from the time of the Mines 
Regulation Act—namely, the beginning 
of 1873 to the end of 1877—they would 
find that the average had been reduced 
to. 44. The result, therefore, was that, 
inthe first 10 years he had taken, the 
accidents causing one or more deaths 
were 82, and since the passing of the 
Act. they had been only 44. That 
showed, at all events, a considerable re- 
duction. Again, if the number of deaths 
caused by accidents, and not the number 
of accidents, were taken for the same 
period—from 1851 to 1860—the average 
each year would be found to be 244. In 
the next decade, the average was reduced 
to 226; and, since the passing of the 
Mines Regulation Act, the average had 
been still further reduced to 99. Thus, 
since the passing of the Act, the number 
of deaths had been reduced from 244 to 
99. That was a great step in the right 
direction, and it became a much greater 
step if they took into consideration the 
increased number of people employed in 
mining operations. They must also 
consider what fell from the hon. Member 
for North Durham (Sir George Elliot), 
and which, to his mind, had a very great 
deal to do with these accidents—namely, 
that they had got down to the dangerous 
zone. ‘They were not now working the 
same class of mines as in the first decade; 
but a much more dangerous class was 
being worked in many parts of the coun- 
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try, and also, probably, worked without 
those persons who were engaged in ‘the 
mining operations knowing of the danger 
which they were ineurring. Taking that 
into consideration, they would find that, 
in the first period: he had taken, the 
ratio of persons employed to each death 
was 1,008, and in the second decade, 
it was 1;400. That was a considerable 
difference. He did’not wish to: press 
too much: on figures:;\ all he desired to 
show was, that from 1851 to the present 
time, there had been a great reduction 
in the number of deaths, and. in the 
number of accidents: causing deaths—a 
very large reduction when the increased 
number of people employed in ' mines 
was considered. He only hoped that 


when the Act had been enforced for ‘a. 


few more years, they might be able to 
reduce that number considerably below 
its present rate. The deputation; intro- 
duced to him by: the hon. Member ‘for 
Morpeth, spoke of several points on 
which they thought the Mines Regula- 
tion Act ought to be strictly enforced, 
and he entirely agreed with them. 
When he first came into Office that Act 
was handed over to: him by his Prede- 
cessor, and required very carefully look- 
ing into; and the longer he had beenin 
Office the more he had been impressed 
with that fact. He did not think he 
should be charged with not having’ put 
the Act into force to a greater extent 
than it had formerly been. There’ had 
not been, to his knowledge, any serious 
accident in regard ‘to which he had not 
sent down a special person to inquire: at 
the inquest into the cause of death. He 
only mentioned the point for this reason, 
that it was curious to see in how few 
cases he had been able to institute a 
prosecution. He had always sent down 
the most independent man he could find 
to the inquest; and, except when he first 
came into Office, and whem he admitted 
that he was not quite so much alive to the 
working of the Act as he had since be- 
come—in every single case since, he had 
given absolute instructions that wherever 
a prosecution could be instituted, crimi- 
nally or otherwise, it should be done. In 
the result, he was bound to say that they 
were very seldom able ‘to prosecute ; 
but, whenever they could show actual 
criminal negligence, a prosecution had 
been instituted. The hon, Member for 
Morpeth and the hon. Member for Staf- 
ford, in common with the deputation, 
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were of opinion that very great care 
ought: to be taken with regard to the 
certificates of managers: He entirely 
agreed: with that; he looked upon the 
certificates of managers of mines pre- 
cisely in the same light as the certificates 
of the masters of ships; licensed by the 
Board of Trade. He thought that 
wherever there was any negligence by 
which the master of a ship could have 
had his certificate taken away, the same 
rule ought to be followed in the case of a 
negligent manager of amine. The result 
had been, that in the instructions which 
had been issued the Inspectors—and he 
couldnot act without a report —had every 
one of them a special notice, that if they 
saw there was such negligence as in their 
opinion would warrant a prosecution in 
the case of a certificated manager of a 
mine, they must give information to the 
Home Office in order that an immediate 
prosecution might take place. The hon. 
Member for Morpeth (Mr. Burt) had 
said that there was a difficulty about 
Inspectors, because an Inspector might 
go to a mine one day and find it perfectly 
safe, yet a sudden explosion might occur 
in it—perhaps the next day, or the week 
after it had been inspected—and some- 
thing very-serious might occur. There- 
fore, the hon. Member for Morpeth, 
and the deputation, expressed some 
doubt whether inspection as now carried 
out would protect the owner of a mine. 
His answer was that he did not think 
inspection would protect the owner of a 
mine, except in this respect—that if the 
mines» were constantly inspected, the 
Report of the Inspector would be primd 
facie evidence before a jury that the 
owner and manager had taken proper 
precautions. But if it were proved, also, 
that the owner or manager of the 
mine had been guilty of carelessness, 
he would be equally liable whether or 
not the Inspector had gone over the 
mine. When they came to the case of 
inspection, he agreed with what had 
been said in the course of the debate, 
that they must rely mainly for the opera- 
tion of the Act upon the responsibility 
of employers and employed ; they must 
rely, so far as the Home Office was con- 
cerned, upon inspection, but not too 
much, because the Inspector might go 
into a mine one day and report it safe, 
and the week after it might be in a 
totally different condition. What he 
meant to say was, that no number of 
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Inspectors they could possibly have could 
inspect all the mines and all the work- 
ings in mines. It was within the know- 
ledge of everyone that was at all ac- 
quainted with mines, that it could not 
on any day be told from what quarter 
danger would come, or whether a mine 
would continue safe one single day. But 
the duty of the Inspectors must be to 
see that the special rules were right, 
that the general rules were carried out, 
and that the general discipline of the 
mine was right and proper. He quite 
agreed that there had been differences 
of opinion among Inspectors as to what 
their actual duties really were. Some 
of them he knew had expressed the opi- 
nion that they were not to visit a mine 
unless there had been some accident 
there, or unless they had been sent for 
either by the workmen or someone else. 
That view he entirely repudiated, and, 
in the result, he had thought it better 
to issue consolidated regulations from 
the Home Office to the Inspectors, which 
would state as clearly as could be the 
views of the Home Office as to their 
duties. Those regulations stated that, 
first of all, it was the duty of an Inspector 
to visit and inspect a mine on invitation ; 
next, on complaint; and, inasmuch as 
miners were apt to shrink from volun- 
teering information for fear of giving 
offence to their employers, the Inspectors 
should pay attention even to anonymous 
complaints, provided that they were not 
on their face incredible or unreasonable. 
Further, wherever the information pro- 
ceeded from—a private or anonymous 
source—he should be careful so to con- 
duct the inquiry that it should not point 
to his informant, or lead to his becoming 
known, when he had received neither in- 
vitation nor complaint; but frominforma- 
tion—such as from time to time could not 
fail to come to him in thecourse of the re- 
gulardischarge of hisduties—he had rea- 
son to believe that the mine was not satis- 
factorily conducted, or was not in accord- 
ance with the Statute. In the above 
cases the Inspector would not send notice 
of his intended visit, if, in his judgment, 
it was likely to frustrate the object of 
the inquiry. In addition to these in- 
spections, which were imperative, and 
other inspections which the Inspector 
might take the opportunity of making 
when he had to visit a mine for 
the purpose of transacting other busi- 
ness—as inquiry into an accident, or 
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arranging for the establishment of spe- 
cial rules—it would be the duty of the 
Inspectorto devote whatever time hecould 
spare to the inspection of those mines 
where he thought it most likely to be 
of service, such inspection to be above 
ground and below ground, and without 
notice. The liability to an official in- 
spection at any time, without warning, 
might be a most effective guarantee 
against abuse; and an unexpected visit 
from an Inspector was none the less 
beneficial because he found nothing of 
which to complain. The Inspector, there- 
fore, should make a point of arranging 
his business, and that of the Assistant 
Inspector, with a special view to secure 
as large an amount of time as possible 
for these casual inspections. It was in 
the confidence that Inspectors realized 
and conscientiously discharged this ob- 
ligation, that the Secretary of State 
had abstained from requiring each In- 
spector to send in a periodical Report 
of the business done on each day. But 
this dispensation made it the more neces- 
sary that an Inspector, in drawing up 
his annual Report, should, for the satis- 
faction of Parliament and the country, 
state enough to show that this most im- 
portant part of his duties had been 
habitually and effectively carried out. 
For that purpose, the Inspector would 
keep a record of his visits to all the 
mines which he inspected, and of the 
result of each inspection. Those were 
the Rules which had been issued for the 
information of Inspectors, and he did not 
think that inspection could becarried fur- 
ther than was laid down by them. Then, 
so far as the competency of the ma- 
nagers was concerned, whatever circum- 
stance came to the knowledge of the 
Inspector which should lead him to the 
opinion that an inquiry ought to be 
made under Section 32 of the Mines 
Regulation Act, it would be his duty to 
make application to the Secretary of 
State. The hon. Member for Morpeth 
and the hon. Member for Stafford had 
alluded to the use of safety-lamps and 
to operations by blasting. He quite 
agreed that it would be wise—wherever 
it was necessary to do so—to use the 
best safety-lamps that could possibly be 
employed. But it should not be for- 
gotten that there was danger from the 
falling of the roof, and there could be 
no doubt that the number of accidents 
from that source was greater than those 
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from explosions. They must not, there- 
fore, come to the conclusion that be- 
cause it was insisted that everybody 
carried a safety-lamp, all the danger 
would be got rid of; for, in some cases, 
instead of preventing danger, the ten- 
dency was to increase it. The question 
of introducing the safety-lamp must be 
treated with discretion. With regard 
to blasting, that was a very different 
question, and he was aware that there 
had been a great difference of opinion 
amongst Inspectors on that point. Some 
of the Inspectors held a very strong con- 
viction that blasting ought to be given 
up in what were called fiery mines. No 
one would say, however, that blasting 
ought to be given up in every miné. In 
some mines it would be a great deal 
safer to blast than in that House, and 
would not produce such dangerous con- 
sequences. In several cases which had 
come under his notice, he had pressed 
on the owners of collieries—for he had 
no power to interfere further—that they 
should give up blasting by gunpowder 
in fiery mines. But he had known in 
many instances that the objection to the 
discontinuance of blasting came not so 
much from the masters and colliery 
owners as from the men themselves ; be- 
cause, where blasting was employed, a 
much greater quantity of coal could be 
obtained in a shorter time. What he 
said to the deputation the other day, 
and which he thought ought to be fairly 
considered, was, that in all cases where 
the mine owner was unwilling that 
blasting should be employed, the men 
ought to make no objection. If objec- 
tion on the part of the men should 
cease, he did not believe there would be 
much on the part of the owners to the 
discontinuance of blasting. With respect 
to what had fallen from the hon. Member 
for North Durham (Sir George Elliot), 
he did not think that the cost of getting 
the coal without blasting would be very 
much increased. So long as blasting was 
carried on in the fiery mines, it was ob- 
vious that the danger must be greatly 
increased. Why was it that in those 
dangerous mines the men were com- 
pelled to have safety-lamps? Because 
it was not thought right that a candle or 
naked light should be used. But if a 
wretched farthing candle could not be 
trusted, why could a great stream of 
light from blasting be allowed? It was 
inconsistent to prohibit the farthing 
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candle and to permit the biast. He did 
not think that at the present moment it 
would be necessary to appoint a Royal 
Commission, because the Government 
had called the attention of mine owners 
throughout the country to the subject, 
and before another Session he hoped to 
have their opinion upon it. Attention 
had been very much drawn to the ques- 
tion for more than 12 months, and 
opinion was gradually ripening upon it. 
Having spoken something with regard 
to the duties of Inspectors, and of 
colliery owners, and of certificated 
managers, he would now say one word 
about the men themselves. Whatever 
inspection there might be, whatever 
regulations might be laid down, however 
careful owners and managers might be, 
they must not rely upon Inspectors, 
or managers, or employers, but upon 
the employed. All were engaged in 
one common business and one common 
trade; there was a common danger, and 
no Inspectors, and no care on the part 
of the colliery owners or managers, 
would be of any avail unless there was 
a reciprocal attention on the part of the 
men. They must not endanger others 
by breaking rules to gratify themselves, 
nor must they put their fellow-work- 
men in jeopardy by their carelessness ; 
for, if they did not take precautions, 
no power, no care, on the part of any- 
one else, could prevent accidents. With 
respect to the working of the Explo- 
sives Act, which was passed some four 
or five years ago, he might say that 
it had worked incalculable good. It had 
prevented many accidents, but only be- 
cause the most stringent possible regula- 
tions were laid down by it for the workmen 
themselves. He only mentioned this for 
the purpose of showing that mining, 
being a dangerous operation, every 
precaution must be taken on the part, 
not only of mine owners and mana- 
gers, but of all employed in the working. 
He agreed with what had been said by 
the hon. Baronet the Member for North 
Durham, that the mining operations in 
many parts of the country were now 
penetrating a dangerous section. This 
was particularly the case in the Scottish 
coal fields, on which the Blantyre explo- 
sion occurred not long since. That 
district was one of those where those en- 
gaged in mining operations ought to be 
especially careful ; and it was important 
that colliery owners and workers should 
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be informed of the danger they were in- 
curring, and he hoped that they would 
take the necessary precautions for avoid- 
ing the recurrence of such a terrible 
accident as the Blantyre explosion. He 
entirely agreed with what had been said 
by the right hon. Member for the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh (Mr. Lyon Play- 
fair), that not only should reliance be 

laced upon employers and, employed, 
But that a very great gain would)be 
achieved by instructing those persons of 
an ordinary rank of life, who ‘were 
forced into positions of great respon- 
sibility, in the nature of the particular 
dangers which not only themselves, but 
all employed under them, incurred. 
far as he was concerned, that suggestion 
should be acted upon. With the sug- 
gestion made by the hon. Member for 
Derby (Mr. Plimsoll) he also agroeé. 
Whether practical or not he could not 
say ; but it was certainly desirable. that 
men of science should direct their atten- 
tion to the discovery of some means of 
obtaining special warning of the. pres- 
sure of gas in mines. No doubt, 
also, what had been said by the hon. 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen), 
as to atmospheric influence being of great 
importance in mining operations, was 
also correct. He would not trouble the 
House further, but would only ask the 
hon. Member for Stafford (Mr. Mac- 
donald), after what had passed, whether 
he proposed to take a division on the 
subject ? He had called the attention of 
the House to the matter, and had raised 
a debate which, he was sure, would be 
satisfactory to him and other hon. 
Members interested in the subject. He 
must say that the object and intention, 
not only of the Government, but of 
the whole House, was to reduce the 
loss of life by these particular acci- 
dents; and by a division the hon. 
Member would only throw an implied 
censure upon those who were en- 
gaged in carrying out the working of 
the existing Acts. The hon. Member 
might rest assured that, so far ashe had 
anything to do with the Home Office, he 
would take care that the future regula- 
tions that might be made would be in the 
direction of those at present in existence, 
and that everything that was possible 
would be done to insure the safety of 
life and property amongst those who 
were engaged in what must always be a 
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the satisfaction he felt at, the remarks 
which had fallén from the right hon, 


Gontleman the Home Secretary, in all 
of which he entirély agreed, , The. de- 
bate on the, whole was the best he had 
ever listened to on the subject, showing, 
as it did, the practical knowledge of this 
important question. possessed, by many 
hon, Members of the House. _He,did not 
at all wonder at the interest with which 
the House regarded the matter, because 
colliery accidents were of a, terrible cha- 
racter ;.and if, by legislation, they could 
in any way, suppress or reduce. them to 
a minimum, the House ought certainly 


So | to adopt measures to bring. about so. de- 


sirable an end: For many years he had 
taken part in every. Committee and every 
Bill in reference to lessening these dis- 
asters, and it was certainly very pleasing 
to find, from the. figures given, by the 
right hon. Gentleman Pg ee Secre- 
tary, that the Acts which had been passed 
had conduced to the saying of so many 
lives. _He believed more might; be done 
by the stringent carrying out of the 
Mines Regulation Act, If, in future 
years, it should be found that.other ar- 
rangements might be made. for further 
reducing the loss of life, by all means 
let them be adopted, He must confess, 
however, that he could not agree with 
the suggestion made, by the Lon, Gentle- 
man the Member for Derby (Mr, Plim- 
soll). .The hon. Member appeared. to 
think that better chémical tests, for gas 
in mines were required; ;but.he (Mr. 
Hussey Vivian) would remind the House 
thatthe testsfor gas were of the most deli- 
cate character. Anyone who, like him- 
self, had.seen gas tested in mines, could 
not but feel that this was the case; and, 
therefore, he did not think it. would be 
of much use to. look in that direction for 
animprovement. He entirely coincided 
with the remarks which fell from the 
hon. Member for. Newcastle-on-Tyne 
(Mr. J. Cowen). He(Mr. Hussey Vivian) 
thought the House ought to turn its. at- 
tention to insisting on a fund being pro- 
vided for the support of widows and chil- 
dren of those who were killed by these 
terrible disasters ; and he. urged on. the 
Home Secretary the desirability of pass- 
ing an Act with such a provision, in it, 
He felt sure that employers as well as 
employed would gladly support any such 
measure, because it might. be depended 
upon that so long as this most dan- 
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gerous business was carried on, 80 
long would they, from time to time, 
be liable to these frightful ‘calami- 
ties. The great point, therefore, to. be 
thought of was, if these calamities did 
occur, that those who were left destitute 
owing to them should not suffer in con- 
sequence of the loss of the bread- 
winners. Therefore, he impressed upon 
the right hon, Gentleman the Home Se- 


cretary the necessity of adopting such a 
‘measure as had been shadowed forth by 


the hon. Gentleman the eT for 
Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen). Without 
entering into details, he ‘must’ say that 
there could be no question that safety- 
lamps ought to be employed in every 
mine where gas existed. “He had al- 
ways caused them to be used in mines 
where he was interested, and he could 
safely say no practical difficulty had 
arisen therefrom. ~The question of 
blasting was certainly one of extremé 
difficulty. It was quite clear that the 
ordinary men ought not to be allowed to 
blast for themselves, and that special men 


should betold off to fire all shots. The ab-; 


solute prohibition of blasting was a ques- 
tion oF extreme difficulty; and, before 
any rules could be laid down in such 
behalf, a great deal of consideration 
would haye to be given to the whole 
subject. 

Mr. MACDONALD desired. to say a 
word or two, and if he were out of Order, 
he craved the indulgence of the House 
while he did so.’ One thing he would say 
of the hon. Member for Wigan (Mr. 
Knowles), he differed with him in toto. 
As for the effect of his question that he 
had put, he would only say further, that 
so long as the good people of Stafford en- 
abled him to hold a seat in the House, he 
would continue to put such questions if 
the need required it. [Mr. AssHETON 
Cross: Hear, rte BA He could not agree 
with the remarks of the hon. Member for 
Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen) and the hon. 
Member for Glamorganshire(Mr. Hussey 
Vivian) in favour of a fund being provided 
by the State to meet the distress caused by 
such disasters. He preferred such events 
being met by the providence of the people 
rather than by the funds of the State. 
He desired to protect men from loss of 
life; but if that unfortunately came 
about, he preferred them to ‘theet the 
wants of their family by their own fore- 
sight and thrift. -Considering the régu- 
lations which the right hon. Gentleman 
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the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department had drawn up, and the 
assurances he had given that the whole 
subject should not escape his care- 
ful consideration, he (Mr. Macdonald) 
would follow the advice of the right hon. 
Gentleman, and ask leave to withdraw 
his Motion. 


Amendment and Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn, 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


MEDICAL ACT (1858) AMENDMENT 
(No. 2) BILL—[Bux 196.] 
(Mr. Arthur, Mills, Mir, Childers, Mr. Goldney.) 
SECOND READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [13th June], ‘‘That 
thie Bill be now read a second time.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 


Str THOMAS ACLAND said, with- 
out wishing to raise a discussion upon 
the particular Bill, the second reading 
of. which had just been moved, he would 
remind thé House that the Government 
had brought. forward, in ‘another 
place,’’ a yery important Bill relating 
to the Medical Profession. That Bill 
had been very thoroughly discussed, and, 
without wishing to refer to its details 
then, he suggested whether, before the 
Bill now fers the House, coming from 
& private source, was read a second 
time, the Government should not say 
if they. consented to such- a course, 
before the second reading of their own 
measure, which was fixed for Monday? 
He also desired to know if it were in- 
tended to refer the whole question to a 
Select Committee, and so delay most 
important legislation which had been 
desired for years? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER could not help thinking that his 
hon. Friend the Member for Exeter 
(Mr, A. Mills) would do better by not 
pressing his Bill to a second reading 
until the Government measure was 
brought before the House. He did 
not wish to express an opinion at 
that moment upon the Bill of his 
hon. Friend, because he had not given 
it any careful consideration; but 
he was aware that it related to 
a rather important question with re- 
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ference to the constitution of the Medical 
Council. He suggested to his hon. 
Friend to agree to a further adjourn- 
ment of the second reading, and he 
(the Chancellor of the Exchequer) would 
move that the debate be now ad- 
journed. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


Mr. A. MILLS said, he should -be 
quite content to act upon the suggestion 
of his right hon. Friend the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. He only wished to 
say, in reference to the remarks which 
had been made by the hon, Baronet the 
Member for North Devon (Sir Thomas 
Acland), that his (Mr. Mill’s) Bill bad 
been printed for three weeks, and more 
than 100 Petitions had been presented 
to the House in its favour from medical 
men in various parts of the country. 
It also had very cordial support from 
the medical journals. Importance was 
attached to the one element of his, Bill 
in which it differed from the Govern- 
ment measure—namely, the introduction 
of the direct representation of the. Pro- 
fession upon the Medical Council. As 
that provision was considered of great 
value by the Profession, he certainly 
should not withdraw the Bill; but, on 
the contrary, should persevere with it 
to the end. In so acting, he did not 
wish to show any hostility to the Go- 
vernment measure; nor, as suggested b 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Nort 
Devon, had he any desire to delay 
legislation on the subject. He (Mr. 
Mills) was as anxious as anyone that the 
question should be at.once dealt with; 
but, at the same time, he wished to have 
a thoroughly good and complete Bill 
while they were about it. He hoped an 
arrangement might be come to, whereby 
the Government would be able to em- 
body in their Bill that one feature by 
which his differed from theirs—that pro- 
viding for the direct representation of 
the Profession on the Medical Council. 
He did not propose this alteration in 
consequence of any want of confidence 
in the Medical Council, but he thought 
it would be very satisfactory to the Pro- 
fession and tend to strengthen the 
Council if such an element were. in- 
troduced into it as proposed by him, 
Agreeing with the ene of the 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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Exchequer that the two measures should 
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be. taken, together, he should, put, his 
Bill down, for. Monday, on which. day 
he understood the, Government.measure 
was to be taken, .He might mention to 
the House.that the Bill: had on its back 
not only his name, ,but the names. of 
the hon.. Member; for Chippenham (Mr, 
Hepldney aR? d e right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Pontefract (Mx. Childors), 
so that it,could.not he said to be.a Party 
measure. . ts been 

Mr, Rati cinta out..to his hon, 
Friend the ae or. Exeter and. his 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor.of the 
Exchequer, that, great, prastanat incon- 
venience would arise,if the Bill of the 
hon, Member. for. Exeter were brought 
forward as antagonistic, to. the measure 
of the, Government at,.so. late, a period 
of the Session. . eat Raed the hon. 
Member for Exeter that it) would be 
competent for him to.raise the question 
which his Bill was, intended to. bring 
before the House upon the second read- 
ing of the Government, Bill. . He there- 
fore put it to him, whether, that would 
not be, the best. time of, raising the 
question as to the direct, representation 
of the Profession, on the Medical Coun- 
cil, At any.rate, it seemed; to him that 
if the two Bills wére. to. be considered, 
they should, be taken at a period.of the 
Session when the House would be able 
to give ‘such .attention to, them as the 
importance of the ; subject really ,de- 
manded., There was-no, question of a 
large and widespread feeling of dis- 
satisfaction existing, throughout .the 
Medical Profession as to the constitution 
of the Medical Council. .. Whether that 
was just or not, it was not for him to 
say, but it did exist ; and “he hoped that 
some \assurance would: be given by the 
Government that a fair opportunity 
should be afforded for raising the ques- 
tion brought before the House by the 
Bill of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Exeter. 

Mr. ERRINGTON appealed to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to do what 
the majority of those interested desired 
—refer this intricate question to a Select 
Committee. He considered, that the 

rinciple of ‘the Bill of the hon. Mem- 
ain for Exeter could hardly be fairly 
discussed.at that: period of the’ Session. 
The Bill raised a very important. con- 
sideration, and he (My. Errington) be- 
lieved. if would be much more jn accord- 
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ance*with the desire of the bulk of the 
Medical Profession if ‘the matter were 
referred to a Select Committee, so ‘that 
another ‘year the whole subject might 
be completely and properly dealt with. 
Sm JOSEPH M‘K ‘A desired to 
speak as strongly as le could in favour 
of the suggestion of his hon. Friend who 
had just addressed the House. The 
whole subject ‘was’ too important, and 
involved too ‘many ittterests, for it to be 
properly discussed at sucha period of 
the Session. ‘The College of Phiysicians, 
the Oollege ‘of Surgeons, and’ many 
others, felt ‘very strongly ‘on the ques- 
tion ; and he ‘did’not think that’ the in- 
terests which such ‘a “méasuré would 
affect ‘should ‘be dealt with without the 
arties most concerned by such legis- 
ation having an opportunity of express- 
ing their views before a Select Com- 
mittee. Therefore, he hoped the Bills 
would not be ‘pressed on to a second 
reading, unless on’ the understanding 
that they should’ be referred to such a 
Committee. He did not' disguise from 
himself, or from ‘the House, that the 
effect of ‘such a reference would be to 
defer the whole subject to another Ses- 
sion. But, surely, it would be infinitely 
better to delay legislation for a year 
than allow those Corporations to be 
under the impression that they had suf- 
fered by the Bills being unduly pressed 
forward at such a period ? 

Tat CHANCELLOR or tue EXCHE- 
QUER thought if would’ be better not 
to proceed with the’ Bill until the Go- 
vernment~ measure had been brought 
before the House. He therefore moved 
that the debate be adjourned. ~ 


Motion agreed to. 


Debate: further’ adjourned till: Monday 
next. 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before One o'clock, till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 24th June; 1878. 


MINUTES.) — Pupiae Bris — Committee — 
Report—Poor Law Amendment Act (1876) 


-Amendment (99); Truro Chapter (112) 
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BALLYMENA AND LARNE RAILWAY 
BILL.—[u.1.] 
THIRD READING. 
Bill read 3°. 


On Question, ‘That the Bill do 
pass ?”” 


Lorpv WAVENEY said, he had given 
Notice of an Amendment to strike out a 
clause which had been inserted at the 
instance of the Chairman of Committees 
(the Earl of Redesdale) ; but it was not 
his intention to proceed with it, though 
the question involved was one of such 

ublic importance that he hoped their 
rdships would allow him to briefly 
state the facts in regard to the matter. 
For some time there had been in gene- 
ral use for the railways throughout Ire- 
land a gauge of 5 feet 3 inches, which 
was known as one between the broad 
and narrow gauges of this country. The 
5 feet 3 inch gauge, however, had been 
found impracticable in the case of some 
mineral and other lines; and, therefore, 
a railway with a gauge of 3 feet had 
been sanctioned. That was the gauge 
for the present railway; but a provision 
had been introduced that the company 
must purchase land sufficient to enable 
them, if necessary, hereafter to make the 
3 feet gauge into one of 5 feet 3 inches. 
Now, he was aware that as a question of 
public policy, it might be argued that 
there ought not to be two gauges of 
railway in a country; but the analogy 
derived from England did not hold good 
in the case of Ireland. The broad and 
narrow gauges in England were com- 
peting lines, and they met at points at 
which further transport was necessary. 
Such was not the case in Ireland. It 
was highly probable that all the main 
railways in that country had been com- 
pleted, and it was only small branch 
railways that would in future be re- 
quired to be constructed; and, from the 
circumstances of the country, these could 
not be made with the broad, but must 
be made with the narrow gauge. The 
Ballymena and Larne Railway was a 
short line, on which there would be 
steep gradients and narrow curves, and 
the 3 feet gauge would best answer its 
requirements, and it could never come 
into competition with the 5 feet 3 inch 
gauge. Consequently, it was a great 
Rardship that the company should be 
compelled to purchase a quantity of ad- 
ditional land which they would never 
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want. About 6 acres per mile would 
suffice for the narrow guage. Yet 10 or 
12 acres would have to be obtained if 
the broad gauge was insisted upon. In 
addition to this extra cost, there would 
be expenses for plant, &c. The pro- 
moters of the Bill had issued a statement 
from which he would like to read one or 
two extracts. They said that— 


‘The obligation to purchase the additional 

land, and provide the additional width of 
bridges, would tend to discourage the develop- 
ment of narrow gauge railways. That this 
involved the discouragement of railway enter- 
prize, as the difficulty of obtaining capital for 
the construction of broad gauge railways ren- 
dered impossible any further development of 
railway accommodation upon that system. That 
the narrow gauge was well adapted to Ireland, 
and to parts of the country where the broad 
gauge could not be employed. It was le 
costly in construction, and could be safel 
worked with steeper inclinations and sharper 
curves than the old broad gauge. That its 
introduction would, in many cases, assist rather 
than interfere with the old broad gauge railways, 
as the narrow gauge railways were mainly de- 
signed and adapted for feeders to, and not 
competitors with, the old broad gauge under- 
takings. The obligation involved an additional 
expenditure of variously estimated, but consi- 
derable amount, which might impede or prevent 
the construction of railways of great public 
utility, and such expenditure must be at first, 
and for many years, wholly unproductive. It 
would be, to a great extent, entirely unproduc- 
tive, as the narrow gauge could be laid and 
worked in situations where the broad gauge 
would be impracticable. In order to adapt to 
the broad gauge lines laid out upon the narrow, 
a complete re-construction of the line and 
alteration of curves and gradients would be 
frequently necessary.”’ 
These were reasons which he thought 
ought to have weight with their Lord- 
ships; but, he repeated, on the present 
occasion he should not press the Amend- 
ment of which he had given Notice. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: I am 
glad my noble Friend has called your 
Lordships’ attention to this question ; 
and, although it may not be a subject 
for any immediate decision of the House, 
yet Iam anxious to represent to your 
Lordships the very great evils which may 
arise if it is supposed that the clause 
which is now contained in this Private 
Bill is to be a continuing clause as to 
the fixed opinion of Parliament as to 
the construction of railways in Ireland. 
The question lies in a narrow compass. 
The gauge in Ireland is 5 feet 3 inches ; 
but it has been ascertained that there 
are many places where railways are re- 
quired for the conveyance of goods and 
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minerals in which the 3 feet gauge is 
best adapted; and cari be made at a 
much cheaper rate. “What makes the 
narrow gauge railways so much more 
economical is that they require a smaller 
quantity of land, and they'can be made 
with gradients and curves, with which 
it would be impossible to construct the 
broad gauge lines. My noble Friend 
the Chairman of Committees (the Earl 
of Rédesdale) has thought it right to 
insért ‘a clause to compel this railway 
to take as much land as may be required 
for a 5 feet 3 inch gauge, his object 
being to guard against its hereafter 
turning out that the 3 feet gauge is not 
successful. ‘Now, if the construction of 
the 5 feet 3 inch gauge would insure an 
exchange of traffic, I would admit there 
would be a great deal to say for the pro- 
position; but, in point of fact, this 
clause will be perfectly useless, except 
for the purpose of creating expense. It 
is not the breadth of the gauge, but it 
is the gradients and the curves which 
form the expense, and you are making 
the promoters of these small railways 
take double the land they require, and 
you make them take land which will 
be perfectly useless to them; because, 
in the narrow gauge lines, the gradients 
and eurves would be perfectly useless 
for the broader gauge. Such a clause 
as this imposes an almost ruinous weight 
upon the promoters of small railways, 
and I hope it will not go fori in Ireland 
that when undertakings of this kind are 
promoted, they are to be weighted by 
Parliament with such a vast additional 
cost which can be of no use whatever to 
them. 

Tue Duxe or MARLBOROUGH felt 
bound to say that this was a ques- 
tion of very great importance to Ire- 
land. Hehad the pleasure of opening 
this very line last year, and had an 
opportunity of seeing the character of 
its construction, and he thought that his 
noble Friend the Chairman of Commit- 
tees had, in this instance, carried his pru- 
dence a little too far. He could quite 
understand that he was extremely un- 
willing that the contest between the 
gauges—known in’ England as ‘the 
battle of the gauges ”—should’ be re- 

eated in Ireland; but he ‘could assure 

im that was not'likely to be the ease— 
there was not the ‘slightest possibility of 
any ‘such ‘event ‘oceurring.’ The two 
gauges in Ireland ould’ never’ become 














Ballymena and 


competing. lines... As had been. stated 
- by the noble. Lord (Iiord Waveney), the 
railway system/of Ireland. was pretty 
nearly complete, andthe only. other 
lines whieh were now being constructed 
were for the purpose of opening out 
mineral and agricultural districts which 
would not. otherwise have the means of 
transport; and these lines were con- 
structed upon) a. different principle to 
those. which/.existed,, the, curves: ‘and 
gradients being different, and the roll- 
ing stock employed. could. never be 
worked upon aline constructed upon the 
ordinary system. It was qnite impos- 
sible, therefore, to suppose that these 
railways eould ever raise such a conflict 
as that which, no doubt; existed for 
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some time to the prejudice of the rail- 
way system.in England. , What his | 
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objected to, they would have tho 3-feet 
gauge spreading throughout all Ireland ; 
and the expense and trouble of convert- 
ing such a gauge, at some future time, 
into a wider one, would be found to be 
very great. It was for Parliament, 
however, to say what ought to be done 
in the matter, whether there ought to 
be two gauges or not; and with Parlia- 
ment alone should rest the responsibility 
of determining the question. 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said, the 
noble Earl who had just spoken need 
not have assured their Lordships that 
he had acted solely under what he con- 
ceived to be for the best interests of the 
public. But he must remind his nobie 
Friend that this was not now a question 
as to whether there ought or ought not 
to be two gauges in Ireland. Parlia- 


noble and learned Friend (the Lord} ment had already settled the point. 
Chancellor) had stated was perfectly There had been some half-dozen of the 
accurate. The clause which was now | 8-feet lines sanctioned for Ireland ; and 
inserted in the Bill merely. operated as | in all probability there would in a short 
a fine upon the construction of these | time be many more. His noble Friend, 
railways, because they had to take land | however, was not responsible for that ; 





which they would never require, and | 
build. bridges which would never be 
duly used. The additional expense thus 
thrown upon the promoters must act in 
a most disadvantageous manner. He 
was quite sure his noble Friend the 
Chairman of Committees was acting for 
what he believed to be the best interests 
of the railway system of Ireland ; but 
he would point out to him and to their 
Lordships that this was not the best way 





the responsibility lay with the Legis- 
lature. Parliament had declared that 
there were certain places in regard to 
which a case had been made out for a 
narrow gauge line; but what had been 
the effect of the precautionary clauses 
introduced into the Bills for that gauge ? 
It had been provided that the promoters 
of the measures referred to should build 
bridges of sufficient width for the 5 feet 
3 inch gauge; but the provision said 





to promote. the railway interest, of Ire- | nothing about the height of the bridges, 
land, | and the result was that those hitherto 
Tue Karu or REDESDALE, said, | built, whilst perfootly suitable, perhaps, 
the gauges to be used by railways were | in connection with local requirements, 
settled) by a general Act, and unless! were perfectly unsuitable for the broader 
Parliament chose ;to alter the. existing | gauge, owing to their limited height. 
law, he should feel it his duty to take) Tue Hart or REDESDALE said, 
care that the introduction. of. a double | that asthe noble and learned Lord on 
gauge was carefully and guardedly| the Woolsack had spoken twice, the 
watehed. | In. inserting in the. Bill the | House might allow him to make another 
provision to which the noble Lord.(Lord | observation. A uniform gauge had been 
Waveney) referred, he simply desired | prescribed by general Act of Parliament ; 
to protect the, public interests, and to| while the 3 feet gauge was sanctioned 
follow out, the existing law on the sub- | only in particular instances, and by Pri- 
ject. In his opinion, it would be.a mis-| vate Bills. He must repeat his desire 
fortune to. Ireland if. their Lordships that, whatever might be done in this 
were to.encourage a narrow gauge sys-| matter, would be done upon the respon- 
tem; but, if theyintended to.do so, they | sibility of Government and of Parlia- 
ought to pass. a general Statute for the ment. 
purpose, and not allow the thing to be| Tux Eart or KIMBERLEY: said, 
done by.the promoters of;local. mineral | that although,-at first sight, this matter 
lines, or by the, side-wind,,of a, Private, might appear to be a comparatively 
Bill, , If, their, Lordships.did.not agree | small one, it was, in reality, a question 
to such a clause as that which was now , of great importance in Ireland. It 
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seemed to him that small gauge rail- | was with much regret that he found him- 
ways were peculiarly suited to many | self differing in regard to the Bill from 
portions of that country ; and that it was | his noble Friend (the Earl, of Shaftes- 
both absurd and contradictory, after | bury), whom, he had for many years 


expressly sanctioning them, to compel 
the purchase of a quantity of unneces- 
sary land, because, perhaps, some other 
day it might be thought that a 5 feet 
3 inch gauge would be better. But he 
agreed with his noble Friend (the Earl 
of Redesdale) that, if there was to be 
a double gauge in Ireland, its intro- 
duction ought to take the form of a 
general Statute; and that Parliament, 
on its own responsibility, should come 
to some distinct conclusion on the sub- 
ject. 


Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


POOR LAW AMENDMENT ACT (1876) 
AMENDMENT BILL—(No. 99.) 
( The Eari of Shaftesbury.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY, in 
moving that the House go into Com- 
mittee on the Bill, said, the object of 
the measure was to prevent the pro- 
visions of the Act of 1876 from applying 
to mouey to which a pauper, or a pauper 
lunatic, might be entitled as member of 
a friendly or benefit society. 


Moved, ‘‘That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee.” —( The Earl 
of Shaftesbury.) 

Eart FORTESCUE said, that before 
the House went into Committee on the 


Bill, he must ask the indulgence of their | 


majority and sometimes in a minority— 
in that course of sanitary reform, and 
especially of factory legislation, with 
which the noble Earl was now, and 
| would always be, honourably associated. 
On this particular question, however, he 
could not accept the authority of his 
noble Friend as conclusive. He appre- 
hended that, in the long course of the 
noble Earl’s active and beneficent life, 
he had had comparatively little to do with 
the Poor Laws. It had been his own 
fortune, however, for some 35 years to 
have been engaged in the administra- 
tion of those laws. For something like 
a quarter of a century he had occupied 
the chair of a Board of Guardians, and 
for four or five years he had acted as 
Secretary to a Poor Law Board. On the 
matter now under consideration, there- 
fore, he must venture to think for him- 
self; and to be at variance with his 
noble Friend who had charge of the 
present measure in their Lordships’ 
House. It was rather disappointing 
that more than 40 years after the passing 
of the Act of 1834, it should be again 
necessary to revert to first principles. 
But it must be remembered that the 
Poor Law was designed to deal with 
cases of destitution alone; that it did 
not undertake to supply the place of 
Christian charity in the relief of distress ; 
that it did not profess to give bounties ; 
and that it did not substitute itself for 
thrift, providence, and prudence on the 


jeer oes followed—sometimes in a 








part of the people. The most heroic and 








Lordships to make a few remarks on the | valuable services rendered to the public 
principle which was involved in the mea-| by any man—whether in the largest 
sure. He thought it might fairly be | sense of public services, as to the State, 
said that upon the occasion of its second | or whether in their more limited sense, 
reading, the Bill had been somewhat) as to a particular town or parish— 
imperfectly discussed ; but that was not | gave that man no claim upon the poor 
his only reason for troubling the House | rates ; and, on the other hand, no folly 
on the present occasion. His noble! or extravagance on the part of a man, 
Friend the Chairman of Committees (the | no immorality or offence, when once that 
Earl of Redesdale), whose opinion justly | offence had been expiated by imprison- 
had weight on any question in their ment, could deprive him of his claim for 
Lordships’ House, could speak with! relief from the poor rates, if he were 
particular authority on this subject, on | really destitute. Those poor rates, be 
account of his long practical experience | it remembered, were levied, not as a 
in the administration of the Poor Laws. | great statesman the other day would have 
But if the House now went into Com- |; led his hearers to infer—from the general 
mittee, they would be deprived of the | income of the country, but from a par- 
advantage of hearing the noble Earl’s | ticular kind of property alone—namely, 
opinion on this important subject. It real property, which amounted only to 
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something Tike one-fifth of that 'gerieral 
income.’ He’ was ‘alitiost ‘ashamed to 
trouble their Lordships with these’ re- 
marks ‘on first ‘principles’; but ‘too 
many of the public appeared, to'a great 
extent, to have ignored or ‘forgotten 
them. He was surprised the other day 
at the arguments which were used on 
this question by a deputation from some 
friendly societies to himself; and he 
was still more’ surprised at finding the 
same arguments gravel t in print 
and circulated in their favour He weld 
read one of those arguments. 


“We think, that in any circumstances, where 
a member has a wife or family dependent upon 
him, the sick pay should be devoted to their 
maintenance.’’ 


These words were not restricted to the 
man’s own wife and children. Any 
relative in a family—and a man might 
well have 100 such—might be included 
under them; and, in all probability, if 
a demand were to be made upon the 
public purse, the member would find some 
relative or other to whom he wouldcheer- 
fully resign his sick pay—calling himself 
allthe time independent; but, meanwhile, 
being supported by the rates. The de- 
putation to which he alluded went on to 
argue that, if that person— 


“ Instead of being careful and provident, had 
fallen sick and been compelled to go into the 
workhouse, or even if he had committed some 
offence against. the laws ofthe land, and had 
been sent to the House of Correction, in either 
case he would have been kept at the public 


expense.” 


Of course he’ would; but members of 
friendly societies were not the only per- 
sons in the country who were neither 
paupers nor criminals. By  provi- 
dence and self-denial ’a man might put 
by, out of his’ earnings, a provision 
against future want; and he could not 
understand why it should be proposed 
to select solely the membership of friendly 
societies for protection, while ignoring 
what, in some instances, might be the 
much wiser disposal of a man’s money 
—the placing of it in the Savings’ Bank, 
the investing of it in the purchase of a 
house, or the employment of it in busi- 
ness. It seemed to him that, under the 
Bill now ‘before their ‘Lordships, an 
artificial bounty was given to one par- 
ticulat form of thrift and providence 
contraty to all sound paneer He 
remembered that when he was at the 
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Poor Law Board a ea clause on 
this subject was brought in by one of 
the most humane and kind-hearted men 
he had ever known—he referred to the 
late Mr. Charles Buller. That Gentle- 
man introduced a clause providing— 


‘¢ That every person who shall apply for relief, 
having at the time of such application in his 
possession or under his control money or other 
property which, on inquiry, it is found he did 
not disclose at the time of his application, shall 
be treated as an idle and disorderly person.’ 


It was the presumption of law, that a 
man had applied and exhausted his own 
means and property for his support and 
maintenance before he came upon the 
funds of others for that purpose. In 
the Session which followed, the adoption 
of that clause another clause was passed 
providing that— 

“When any pauper shall have belonging 
to him any money, or security for money, the 
guardians of the union or parish within which 
such pauper is chargeable may take and appro- 
priate so much of such money, or produce of 
such security, as will re-imburse the said guar- 
dians for the relief given to that pauper during 
the preceding twelve months, thus dealing, not 
only with money belonging to the pauper when 
he applied, but also with any he might acquire 
after applying, for relief.”’ 


It might be said that, these being his 
views on the subject, he ought, in logical 
consistency, to have given Notice of a 
Motion for the rejection of the measure, 
instead of merely desiring to have it 
amended in the way he had suggested. 
But, in truth, the calamity of lunacy in 
any rank or position of life, and more 
especially in the case of the breadwinner, 
was such, that he did not ask the House 
to follow out the general principle of the 
law to its logical consequences ; but sim- 
ply to restrict the operation of the Bill 
to cases of pauper lunatics, whose wives 
and children had long been dealt with 
on this principle by the Lunacy Act of 
1853, and to limit the application of the 
sick pay of any such pauper, from his 
club, to his wife and children—instead 
of leaving it optional to him to assign 
it to any relative. He earnestly hoped 
that their Lordships would restrict the 
operation of the measure in the direc- 
tion, and to the extent he had indicated ; 
for in its present shape the Bill was 
of a very sweeping character, inasmuch 
as it’ comprehended the case of every 
pauper who belonged to any club or 
friendly society, however unsound or 


| however irregular, and it applied to any 
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relatives dependent upon him, howe 
distant the relationship. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE ‘said; he 
regarded the Bill as contrary to every} 
principle on which Poor Law relief had! 
hitherto been administered» in this 
country; and he trusted that their 
Lordships would give heed to the re- 
marks which had just been made by his 
noble Friend (Harl Fortescue). A great 
number of those swhowere ‘ratepayers 
were persons of very sniall means 5 and, 
to throw an’ additional burden upon 
them simply in order that friendly so- 
cieties might be protected, was perfectly 
monstrous. He did not think there was 
any good ground ‘whatever for making 
the funds in those societies an exception 
to other accumulations of earnings. 

Tue Dvuxe or “RICHMOND ann, 
GORDON said, hoe differed entirely from 
what had fallen°from his two noble 
Friends who had just addressed: the 
House. The noble Karl (Earl Fortescue) 
who commenced the discussion, entered 
into a somewhat lengthy history of the 
early state of the Poor Law, ‘and in- 
stanced’some provisions which ‘were in- 
troduced into’the Statute on the subject 
by the late Mr. Charles Buller. ‘In the 
remarks of the noble Harl in praise of 
that Gentleman he entirely concurred ; 
but, at the same time, it seemedto. him 
that the observations of his noble Friend 
did not really touch the point of the case. 
The question before their Lordships 
was—Did they believe that the friendly 
societies throughout ‘the country had 
been a benefit to the labouring classes 
or not? His impression was, that the 
friendly societies throughout the country 
had been of very great benefit and advan- 
tage. It was the best of the labourin 
classes who contributed to them, an 
any legislation which would tend to in- 
juriously affect these societies would be 
a very great evil, and to throw cold 
water upon the societies would be to 
injure the labouring classes themselves. 
With regard to persons who were not 
lunatics, the noble Earl (Earl Fortescue), 
with his experience of the working of 
the Poor Law, must know that if a mem- 
ber of a friendly society who was not a 
lunatic applied for relief, there was. the 
workhouse ‘test, and if the man’ were 
really a pauper, he would get an order to 
go into'the house. The noble Earl had 
stated that he would eonfine the persons 
who were to. receive relief under’ the 
operation of the friendly societies to the 
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wife, and children under 16 years of 
age ; but:he (the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon) could not ‘understand why he 
should confine it to those particular per- 
sons, and noiothers. He could well un- 
derstand a good and thrifty working man 
might have contributed to these societies, 
having in view the time when he might 
be able to be of some use to his aged 
father and mother who had become in- 
capacitated from work. The noble Earl 
had referred to the non-registered socie- 
ties. Now, there was an enormous 
number of these societies, especially in 
the manufacturing districts, which were 
unregistered ; yet they were as solid and 
as sound as those societies which were 
registered. These societies numbered 
some hundreds of thousands of members, 
and they were doing a great deal of 
good in the immediate districts in which 
they were situated, yet they could not 
be registered under the Act in conse- 
quence of the expenses which would 
be incurred. The present Registrar of 
Friendly Societies, who was a Govern- 
ment officer, would, he had reason to 
know, very much deprecate the idea of 
confining this question merely to the 
registered societies. Parliament had 
not thought fit to compel all societies to 
be registered, and therefore he objected 
to the insertion, by a side-wind, of 
words into this Bill, which would prac- 
tically put compulsion upon the non- 
registered societies to become registered, 
although Parliament had not hitherto 
thought fit to make any such enactment. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY thought 
the noble Duke was not quite rightly 
representing those who had opposed this 
Bill, in saying that it fachebeah the ques- 
tion of whether they approved of friendly 
societies or not. He did not think there 
was any Member of the House who did 
not im the highest degree approve of 
those societies, which were formed upon 
a sound basis; and the question was, 
whether they ought to promote these 
friendly societies at the expense of the 
poor rates ? There might be reasons why 
they should do so; but do not let them 
disguise from themselves the fact, that 
wherever a man invested his savings in 
any other way, they were liable to be 
taken »possession of by the Boards of 
Guardians in case he had to apply for 
relief; while, if his savings were invested 
in ‘these friendly societies, they were to 
beexempt from liability. The provision 
in this Bill would repeal the Enactment 
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of 1876, and:it was:a pity that.in 1876 
the noble Duke did ‘not: object to what 
was then being done. | His opinion: was, 
that the true principle upon: which they 
should actshould be, where a person had 
saved money, that money should be ap- 
plied to his maintenance if he required 
relief. He knew the clause in the Act 
of 1876 had greatly alarmed some of the 
friendly societies in the country, and if 
it were thought it had worked too harshly, 
let them agree to the Amendment; which 
would restrict it to the wife and‘children. 
It was carrying'the principle too far to 
say the money: should go to other rela- 
tions. 197 

Earn GREY considéred a very im- 
portant principle was involved in the 
Bill. - Formerly; great abuses existed in 
regard to the administration of the Poor 
Law, and the great rule laid down in the 
Act of 1834, and which was the principle 
to which Parliament had since adhered, 
was that destitution, and destitution 
alone, should: entitle to relief. That 
great prineiple had worked a reform in 
the administration of »the Poor Law 
which could:hardly be. estimated; but 
it seemed to him they were now going to 
make a step: backward, and that they 
were about to allow these men connected 
with friendly societies to put their hands 
into the pockets of the ratepayers when 
they were not, strictly speaking, desti- 
tute. He maintained: that was a prin- 
ciple involvingso much danger that the 
House ought not to sanction it, because 
they did this inorder to give exceptional 
advantages to one particular kind of in- 
vestment on the part of working men. 
Upon what grounds could ‘they say that 
because a man had‘invested his savings in 
a friendly society: they were not to be 
touched in case he-became destitute, but 
the cost was to-come out of the ‘pockets 
of the ratepayers? He was at a loss to 
discover any ground or principle upon 
which they could lay down one rule in 
regard to a Government annuity, and 
another with regard to a payment to a 
friendly society. _ Parliament ought cer- 
tainly not to go out of its way to take a 
step directly at variance with the prin- 
ciple hitherto observed in regard to the 
Poor Law, in order to give an: artificial 
and special stimulus to one particular 
mode which working'men might adopt to 
provide for sickness: - If hisnoble Friend 
had moved’ the ‘rejeetion of the Bill ‘he 
should have supported him ; but as: he 





had not done so, he should certainly vote 
for the Amendment which he intended 
to move in’ Committee. 


Motion agreed to; House in Com- 
mittee accordingly. 


Clause 1 (The. provisions of s. 23 of 
the Divided Parishes. and Poor Law 
Amendment Act, 1876, not to apply to 
moneys to which a pauper or. pauper 


| lunatic may be entitled as a,member of 


friendly or benefit society). 


Hart FORTESOCUE moved, in page |, 
line7, to leave out (‘‘ pauper or.’’) It had 
notoccurred to him, in the observations he 
had already addressed to their Lordships, 
to exonerate himself from the charge of 
being one of those who were either in- 
different or hostile to friendly societies. 
He had been President, for a great num- 
ber of years, of a sound friendly so- 
ciety, one of the largest in the West 
of England, and he had bestowed much 
time and attention upon it. It was 
quite a mistake to suppose that, before 
the introduction of the Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act of 1876, there were no means 
of getting at the sick pay of paupers, 
though the process was rather less 
easy. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE: The 
noble Earl can only speak to the Amend- 
ment which he has proposed. He cannot 
go into the general question again. 

Eart FORTESCUE said, he would 
content himself with moving the Amend- 
ment that the words ‘‘ pauper or” be 
omitted from the clause. 


Amendment moved, toleave out (‘‘ pau- 
per or.”’)—(Zhe Karl Fortescue.) 


Tue Earn or SHAFTESBURY 
strongly objected to the omission of these 
words, and he thought the noble Earl 
ought equally. to object to their being 
struck out; because the retention of the 
words ‘‘ pauper lunatic”’ violated quite 
as much the principle to which the 
noble Earl adhered. All who were 
acquainted with the tremendous inflic- 
tion which was caused to the poorer 
classes by lunacy, would, he thought, 
be willing to modify the application of 
the principles of political economy in 
order to afford some relief in a case 
where Providence had inflicted such a 
calamity. And, as regarded general 
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disease, they must recollect that it was 
not always due to the conduct of the 
great mass of the working classes. It 
was frequently brought about by the 
dwellings they were compelled to inhabit 
in the great manufacturing towns, and 
in the Metropolis. They had no choice 
but to dwell near their work ; and he had 
seen, time after time, men in the prime 
of life come up to London, and be com- 
pelled to take their residences in some of 
the most infectious and detestable of 
places on earth; and he had known 
these men subsequently carried off by 
fever in four or five months. Typhoid 
fever, cholera, and other diseases, were 
rife in such places. Their Lordships 
should bear in mind that the section in 
question was no part of the Bill of 1876 
introduced by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment—it was moved in the other House 
by the hon. Member for Ashton-under- 
Lyne (Mr. Mellor), in a very thin House, 
one Wednesday, and it was carried ; but 
the effect of ithad been so pernicious upon 
the people themselves, that Mr. Mellor 
was now the man who came forward 
and moved the repeal of the section in 
this Bill. The societies said they were 
doing all they could to secure thrift and 
economy amongst the working classes; 
and they declared that the enactment of 
the Bill of 1876 had been a great injury 
to them during the last two yéars, and if 
Parliament threw any further impedi- 
ments in the way of these societies they 
would altogether retard the progréss -of 
them. The noble Earl (Earl Grey)-had 
said that this Bill would allow the mem- 
bers of friendly societies to put ‘their 
hands into the pockets of the ratepayers ; 
but, as a matter of economy, it should be 
remembered that the friendly societies 
stated that they were saving, by ‘their 
contribution to the poor rates, no léss 
than £2,000,000 a-year. Therefore, the 
poor rates would be much more burden- 
some were it not for the existence of 
these friendly societies. In more than 
one instance the Guardians had taken 
the money; and the wife and children, 
by being taken into the workhouse, had 
cost ten times as much as they would 
otherwise have done. He contended 
that thrift and economy would be best 
promoted by passing this Bill, and that 
the discretion of the Guardians should 
not be taken ‘away from them as to 
deciding as to cases in which ‘the law’ 
might be strictly administered or not.’ 


The Earl of Shaftesbury 


{LORDS} 





Their Lordships 


(1876) Amendment Bill. 


‘On Question; That the words 
to be left out stand part of the C. 
divided :—Contents 45 ; 
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ause ?— 


Not Contents 44: Majority 1. 


CONTENTS. 


Cairns, L. (Z. Chan- 
cellor.) 


Richmond, D. 


Abercorn, M. (D. Ader- 
corn.) 


Hertford, M. 


Bantry, E. 

Bradfocd, E. 

Clonmel, E. 

Ellesmere, E. 

Lindsey, E. 

Mount Edgecumbe, E. 
ensworth, E, 

Romney, E, 

Shaftesbury,E.[ Ze/ler.] 

Wharncliffe, E. 

Wilton, E. 


Cranbrook, V. 
Hardinge, V. 
Hawarden, V. [ Tel/er.] 
Hutchinson, (Z. 
Donoughmore.) 


Bagot, L. 
Bloomfield, L. 


Chelmsford, L. 

Clanbrassill, L. 
Roden.) 

Clements, L. (2: Lei- 
trim.) 

Colchester, L. 

Crofton, L. 

de Ros, L. 

Digby, L 

Dunsany, L. 

Elphinstone, L. 

Forbes, L. 

Gage, L. (V. Gage.) 

Harlech, L. 

Inchiquin, L. 

Kenlis, L. (iM. Head- 


L. 

Minster, L. (IM. Conyng- 
ham.) 

Northwick, L. 

Norton, L. 

Penrhyn, L. 

Robartes, L. 

Ross, L. (£. Glasgow.) 

Saltersford,I.. (2. Cour- 
town.) 

Skelmersdale, L. 

Tollemache, L. 


(E. 


NOT-CONTENTS. 


Bedford, D. 
Devonshire, D. 
Grafton, D. 
Somerset, D. 


Amherst, E. 
Camperdown, E. 
Dartrey, E. 

De La Warr, E. 
Devon, E. ° 
Fitzwilliam, E. 
Fortescue, E. [ Tedler.] 
Granville, E. 


Grey, E. 
Kimberley, E. 
Morley, E. 
Nelson, E. 
Powis, E. 
Redesdale, E. 
Stanhope, E. 
Stradbroke, E. 
Sydney, E. 


Cardwell, V. 
Halifax; V. 


Sidmouth, V. 


Aberdare, L. 

Bolton, L. 

Boyle, L. (£. Cork 
and Orrery.) 

Carlingford, L. 

Carysfort, L. (£. Carys- 
fort.) s 

Clinton, L. 

Cottesloe, L. 

Crewe, L. 

De Mauley, L. 


Heytesbury, L. 

Monck, L. (V. Monch.) * 

Mostyn, L. 

Seaton, L. 

Strafford, L. (V. Ev- 
Jeeld.) [ Teller.) 

Truro, L 

Waveney, L. 


Resolved in the Negative. 


Eant’FORTESOUE next proposed, in 
page’ 1,‘Jine’8; to leave out the words 
‘other relative,” and insert *‘ child or 


| children under 16 years of age.” 

















Truro. 


Tue Ear, or SHAFTESBURY said, 
that the objections he had already urged 
would also apply.to this, Amendment, 
which he must therefore ask. their Lord- 
ships to reject. 

Amendment negatived. 


Eart FORTESCUE then moved, 
in line 9, after (“‘any’’), to insert 
(‘ registered ”’), 


On Question? Resolved in the Negative.. 


Eart FORTESCUE proposed, in line 
15, to leave out from (‘‘ relative”) to the 
end of the clause.. He could not under- 
stand what could be the object of giving 
31 days’ notice that the relief given to a 
pauper having no relative was to be re- 
garded as a loan. To say that such a 
person was a pauper, seemed to him to 
establish all the facts that were neces- 
sary. If there were any question as to 
what disease he was suffering from to 
incapacitate him from work, a certificate 
of the medical officer of the union seemed 
to him quite sufficient to establish that. 
This part of the clause would be incon- 
venient and most unfair in its operation. 
If a man had no very near relatives 
dependent upon him, his money ought, 
as soon as possible, to go to the relief 
of the ratepayers. 
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Amendment moved, to leave out from 
(‘‘relative ’’) to the end of the clause,— 
(The Earl Fortescue.) 


THE Hart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
the Local Government Board insisted 
upon the principle laid down. | The 
object was that the Guardians, or their 
relieving officer, should give notice to 
the secretary or trustees of the society 
within 31 days, and no claim could 
otherwise be made upon them for the 
expenses incurred in the man’s relief. 

Eart FORTESCUE asked why such 
notice should be necessary? An official 
declaration that such a person. was 
destitute and sought relief ought to be 
sufficient. 


On Question ? Resolved in the Negative. 


Bill reported, without Amendment, 
and to be read 3° on Thursday next. 


Tue Eart or MORLEY gave Notice, 
that on the Order for the third reading 
of the, Bill, he should.move. that it.be 
read a third, time,,that,.day, three 
months robin 


{ Jun 24j 1878} 
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TRURO CHAPTER BILL [x.1.}—(No. 112.) 
(The Lord Bishop of Exeter.) 
COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 


Clauses 1 to 9, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 10 (Saving the Archdeaconry 
of Cornwall). 


Tue Eart or POWIS moved to omit 
the clause. He remarked, that when 
the Bill was read a second time it had 
only just been printed, so that no time 
was given to consider it in its various 
bearings. The 10th clause provided 
that on the first vacancy arising in the 
Archdeaconry of Cornwall after the 
passing of this Act, the amount payable 
to the Archdeacon, who now got £300 
a-year out of the income of the Canonry 
of Exeter, which by this Act was to 
be transferred to the Cathedral Church 
of Truro, should be reduced to an 
amount not exceeding £200 a-year. 
The right rev. Prelate (the Bishop of 
Exeter), whose name was on the back 
of the Bill, and who was not then pre- 
sent, spoke, in introducing the measure, 
as if £200 a-year were quite sufficient 
endowment for the Archdeacon; but 
when their Lordships considered the 
immense size of the Archdeaconry of 
Cornwall, extending in one direction 
some 60 or 70 miles along one of the 
largest. counties in the Kingdom, he 
thought they would be of opinion that 
the amount proposed was inadequate. 
Such was certainly the opinion of the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who, in 
1836, recommended that all Archdeacon- 
ries of less than £200 a-year should be 
made up to £200 a-year out of the com- 
mon fund available for such purposes ; 
and they stated distinctly that they did 
not consider that that was an adequate 
endowment; but that they did not wish 
to trespass more largely on funds 
available for augmentation of small 
livings. The clause proposed that 
the saving of one-third of the income 
which was now paid to the Archdeacon 
of Cornwall, should be transferred to the 
Dean and Chapter of Truro, if then 
founded, or otherwise to the Truro 
Chapter Endowment Fund. The pre- 
sent Archdeacon of Cornwall was exactly 
in, the, same. position as other Arch- 
deacons who were endowed by a share 
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of a Canonry ; and: they difference )be- 
tween £300 and £200 would be severely 
felt. For this reason, he begged to move 
the omission. of the clause;.from;the 
Bill 


Moved, ‘‘That the clause be omitted:” 
—(The Farl of Powis.) 


Tue Earu' or DEVON: pointed’ out 
that, by ‘the appointment ‘whicely was 
about to take place of an Archdeacon: of 
Bodmin, the dutiés of the existing Arch: 
deaconry of Cornwall would be materially 
lightened. He believed that in many 
Archdeaconries in England the endow- 
ment did) not exceed £200! per annum! |’ 

Tue: LORD: CHANCELLOR ‘«re- 
marked that if the amount !payable) to 
the Archdeaconry, of Cornwall con- 
stituted a smaller ‘temunération: than 
ordinary, they must bear’ in mind that 
the whole of the arrangements proposed 
by this Bill were exceptional. “ The dif- 
ference between the £300 and the £200 
would be given to Truro; and “he 
thought that, under all’ the citcum- 
stances, the arrangement was the best 
that could be proposed. 


Amendment. negatived. 


Bill. reported, without Amendment, 
and to be read 3° To-morrow. 

House adjourned at a quarter before 

Seven o'clock, till To-morrow, 

half past Ten:o'clock. 


Navy 


eee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 24th June, 1878. : 


MINUTES.]—New Wrrr Issvtn—For . Mid- 
dlesborough, ». Henry William Ferdinand 
Bolckow, esquire, deceased. 

SeLect Commirtex —,Gold. and Silver ‘Hall 
Marking, Sir Joseph M‘Kenna added, 

Pusuic Brtts — Ordered — First. Reading — 
Elders’ Widows’ Fund * (228); Drainage 
and Improvement ‘of Land (frelanid) [227]. 

Second Reading—Contagious Diseases (Animals 
[2044 debate. adjourned; Supreme,,Court, of 
Judicature (Ireland) Act (1877), Amendment, * 

oad: County of Hertford and Liberty. of 

int Alban Act (1874) “Amendment * [203]; 
Idiots, &c: (Ireland) {149}: 

Committee—Report—Public ; Works, Loans {Ire- 
land) Act, (1877) Amendment [219]; Ion- 
keepers poser) * (211), 

Third Reading—Public Health’ (Eréland}' [1991, 
and passed; 165 

Withdrawn—Hypothec (Scotland) * [29] ;:Hy- 
pothec (Scotland) (No. 3) * [101]. } 1 


The Earl of Powis 


{COMMONS}, 
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FM.S.,4 Burydice.” 
ones QUESTIONS.” 


NAVY—HM.S, “EURYDICE.” 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. BAILLIE: COCHRANE : asked 

the First: Lord of the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther, as it appears that the ‘‘ Eurydice ” 
cannot: be raised, if would not be 
better to place/a° buoy’ over 'the place 
where she lies, being some memorial of 
the: gallant'‘men who lost their lives 
while inthe public service ? 
-oMrw We H. SMITH : ‘Sir, It is not 
considered to’ be impossible to raise the 
a and further attempts will be made 
to do:soat'the next spring tides, if the 
weather permits. “Under these cireum- 
Pstances, it would: be premature to con- 
sider‘the'suggestion of my hon. Friend. 
Iimay ‘say, however, that to place a 
buoy over the wreck permanently would 
be a serious obstruction to navigation. 

Subsequently-— 

Cartan PIM asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Whether, as it appears 
that the.‘‘Eurydice ’? <cannot-be raised 
by the, means,.at the disposal of the 
Admiralty, he would invite tenders from 
parties, willing,.to, contract, with the 
Admiralty .to raise,.and deliver the 
* Burydice.”’ afloat.in Portsmouth har- 
bour? 

Mr. W. H..SMITH, in.reply, said, 
that.as_ it. was. irregular to, ask hypo- 
thetical Questions,.so;it was most, incon- 
yenient to answer,them..The hon. and 
gallant.Member,. therefore, had better 
wait, until he could puta direct Question. 
He might, however, say that he had no 

resent intention, of asking for tenders 
or this purpose, and although many 
suggestions, had been made for raising 
the. Hurydice, none had, been based upon 
experience. 

R..D, JENKINS asked the, First 
Lord of the Admiralty, When it is 
intended to hold a naval inquiry into the 
loss of, Her Majesty’s ship, ‘‘ Eurydice ;” 
how it is proposed that the Court should 
be constituted; and, whether he has 
considered. if it, would be advantageous 
to the.public service that one or two ex- 
ports, )other. than officers in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Navy, should form: part of that 
Court ;;-and:;whether he. ean. inform 
the House. what weight of, ballast .was 
put on board when this ship was: last 
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commissioned.and of what it consisted ; 
if the water in tanks or any portion of 
the other stores-was-relied upon to in- 
sure her stability; and, if so, what was 
the nature and weight of such stores ? 
Mr. W. H. SMITH: Sir, a court 
martial |in ‘accordance |with| the Naval 
Diseipline ; Act (has ‘beén». ordered » to 
assemble to inquire inte-the-loss of the 
Burydice,,end,the; meeting of thecourt 
is, only (deferred, inj expectation ef:eb+ 
taining some valuableevidence ofthe 
condition of;the ship before: she:-sunks 
The law does not/admit of experta being 
placed on the court)/but the ‘eourt)bas 
power to call before.it any persen'whom 
in their judgment, they) think | it «desit- 
able'to give evidence. The: weight of 
ballast was 30 tons of iron: pig “ballast, 
the same. as. she ¢arried onall her, for- 
mer commissions. The-last part of -the 
seeond. Question will be a subject,of int 
quiry by the Court. jo... ont « roud 


ad 


THE INDIAN TROOPS TN MALTA. 
QUESTION. 6 ty 
Mr. ASHBURY °askéed ‘Mr? ' Chan: 
cellor of the Exchequer, “Whether, in 
the event of the Berlin’ € ‘result- 
ing in peace, Her Majesty’s Government 
will consider the advisability ‘of asking 
Parliament for powers to bring’ to’ Eng- 
land the Indian Troops now in Malta, 
in order to'give Her Majesty the Queen 
and the people an epportunity ‘of seeing 
representatives of our Indian Army; 
and, furthermore, whether,’ if for any 
reason it is not thought’ desirable ‘te 
bring over the’ entire body, représenta- 
tive detachments from’ each‘ regiment 
might bé selected for inspection in Eng 
land ? Seren 


Toe CHANCELLOR orto BXCHE- | 


QUER: Sir, I can only say at ‘present 


that Her Majesty’s Government have fo | 


ineasure of the kind in'contemplation. 


IRELAND — CONVICT ‘DISTURBANCE 
AT HAULBOWLINE.— QUESTION... 
Mr. A: MOORE ‘asked the Chief Se- 


cretary for Ireland, ‘Whether an iemeute 
took place lately at Spike Island Convict 


Prison; ‘what the cause of ‘that dis. | 

turbance’ was; and; what’ medsiires | 

have been taken ‘by‘Governmenit’ in the | 
F f reaw DIBOO HO INK 


matter ? { 


[Jose 24; 1678} 
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°Mr.J. LOWTHER :. Sir, a- slight 
distarbance, in which -five ‘convicts only 
were conééerned, ‘occurred at the dock- 
yard ‘works ‘at’ Haulbowline on the 
7th instant. I am not aware what the 
motive was that caused the disturbance ; 
but, fortunately, it was easily quelled 
without the assistance of either the 
military or police becoming necessary. 
No warder was jinjured..An inquiry 
into the. cireumstances has been. held by 
the, Prisons Board; whose Report I ex- 
pect shortly to receive. 


THE ‘MAGISTRACY’ (IRELAND) —'THE 
OFFICER.| COMMANDING AT ‘THE 
) CURRAGH.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
the General in command of the Curragh 
districthas been recently appointed to 
the Commission of the Peace for the 
county of Kildare; on whose recom- 
mendation, this appointment,. if made, 
has taken place; whether there is any 
precedent for appointing a military 
officer in times of peace to a civil 
magistracy in the district ‘where’ he 
commands, whether there are not five 
magistrates (exclusive of the military 
officer referred to) available for duty 
within, a radius.of four miles around the 
Curragh; .andj'whether steps will be 
taken to prevent the military magistrate 
from acting judicially in proceedings 
which he, acting in his military ca- 
pocity may »haye, directed, to be insti- 
tute - 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Yes, Sir, it is 
true that General Seymour, the officer 
commanding the troops at. the Curragh, 
has been appointed a magistrate for the 
county Kildare. The appointment was 
made'upon the recommendation of Lord 
Drogheda, the lieutenant of the county. 
As to a precedent, I understand that 
the Admiral commanding at Queenstown 
discharges similar duties. The hon. 
Gentleman’ is; I have no doubt, correct 
in his statement respecting the number 
of other, magistrates in the neighbour- 
hood of the Curragh; but with regard 
to the suggestion he makes‘at the end of 
his Question; T'do not think there would 
be any: danger of the gallant officer con- 
cerned acting as a magistrate in any 
ease ‘in| wliich:-he was an interested 


| party. 
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PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) ACT 
(1875)—SEARCH FOR ARMS. 
QUESTION, 

Mr. BIGGAR. asked the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland, If it is. a fact. that 
during last week the house of Francis 
Worthy, of Castlerea, was. entered -by 
the police at half-past four o’clock, in the 
morning on a search for arms ;,if he 
will lay upon the Table of the. House a 
Copy of the Warrant under which. this 
domiciliary visit was made; if. the visit 
was made under the 3rd section of ‘‘ The 
Peace Preservation. Act, 1875,” .autho- 
rising such visits ‘‘ between sunrise and 
sunset ;”” and, whether, having regard 
to the manifest intention of the Legisla- 
ture that such visit should not be made 
during sleeping hours, he will issue in- 
structions against such yisits at hours 
when, although the sun has. risen, the 
occupants of the house are certain to. be 
in bed ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Yes, Sir, it is 
quite correct that the House referred to 
was entered by the police, who acted 
under a warrant issued by the Lords 
Justices of Ireland under the provisions 
of the Peace Preservation (Ireland) Act, 
1875. . The warrant bears date: June 12; 
1878, and was' executed after sunrise on 
June 14. Asto a copy of. the warrant 
being laid upon the Table, if the hon; 
Member will give Notice, I will consider 
whether this can be done. Withi regard 
to the last paragraph of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question, I do not. think it would 
be advisable to issue instructions to the 
effect suggested by him. 

Mr. BIGGAR gave Notice of his. in- 
tention to movea Resolution on the sub- 
ject. 


SELECT COMMITTEE .ON.,, CATTLE 
PLAGUE, 1877—CATTLE FROM IRE- 
LAND.—QUESTION. 

Mr. ARTHUR PEEL asked the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education, Whether the Government 
have taken or intend to take any steps 
to carry out the recommendation of the 
Select Committee on Cattle Plague and 
Importation of Live Stock in their Re- 
port of last year, viz. :— 

“That a searching inquiry’ should: be made 
into the subject of the transit of cattle from 
Ireland to the ports of Great Britain; into the 
provisions made for their reception at the ports 


of departure and of arrival, and into their treat- 


ment during the voyage ?”’ 


{COMMONS} 
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Ways and Means. 


Lorp' GEORGE HAMILTON : Sir, 
the inquiry has been made, and a Report 
upon it is:‘mow being prepared’ in the 
English and Irish Veterinary Depart- 
ments, which will be laid upon the Table 
of the House as soon as possible. 


CHRIST'S HOSPITAL—COMMISSION OF 
TINQUIRY:—QUESTION. 


‘Mz. W., E,, FORSTER asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, If he can inform the House 
whether the Governors of Christ’s Hos- 
pital have taken any ‘steps to carry out 
the recommendations of the Commission 
eapeited last year? 

zn. ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, I 
have put myself into communication with 
the Governors on the subject, and I will 
read the answer— 


“1, The Governors finding positions and du- 
ties of the head master and warden defined with 
such perfect clearness, and those gentlemen 
themselves agreed as to the subordination of the 
latter to the former, deemed it unnecessary to 
alter those relations, whi¢h work well; and the 
office of steward at the Hertford branch being 
now ‘vacant, the! Governors have decided to 
subordinate that officer to the head master there, 
so far as regards discipline, &c. 2. Head master 
has arranged for making the ‘ Grecians’—so far 
as compatible with studies, &¢.—a more avail- 
able forced in the oversight/and discipline of ‘the 
wards. 3. Visitation, of wards in the evening 
by masters—formerly yoluntary—is now under- 
faken as a recognized duty. 4. Character of 
corporal peo has been more clearly de- 
fined ‘and ‘regulated’ by the head master; and 
the pre-existing rule:;for | recording same has 
been more distinctly impressed on masters gene- 
rally. 5. ‘Detention school,’ as a means of 
lessening ‘corporal’ punishments, is now super+ 
vised’ by masters mstead! of 'beadlés.' 6: As to 
removal of London school. and erection of addi- 
tional houses for residence of masters, eight 
mastérs,' the (watdénj \the ‘matron; thé meilical 
and. other officers. are resident already;., but 
Governors have felt, pending Charity Commis- 
sioners’ scheme, and ‘under the restraints of the 
Endowed Schools Aet—apart from financial and 
other: considerations—it was not ‘advisable to 
take any, decided steps for the present. The 
Governors are, indeed, in the position of await- 
ing a scheme, which, they are told, will be sent 
them this Session, and which, when received, 
will be at once:-taken' into consideration.’’ 


EXTRA EXPENDITURE — WAYS AND 
MEANS.—QUESTION. 

Mr. CHILDERS asked Mr: Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer, When he will 
state to the House the provision re- 
quired for'the additional expenditure 
proposed since the Budget ? 

















South Afreea— 


Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER:; Sir, Lam notable at-presentto 
say, but I hope, te do so soon~ et 

Mr. CHILDERS said, he would re- 
peat his Question. W sloid 
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THE EDUCATION MINUTE — NEW 
SCHOOLS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. E,, FORSTER asked the 
Vice President. of the Council, When he 
will lay upon the Table of’ the ¥ ou 
the Minute with regard to, new Meh oots 
which the Education Department pro- 

ose to put in place of the present 
inute ? ae 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: Sir, the 
Minute was laid upon the Table to-day, 
so LT hope that it will shortly be in the 
hands of Members. arr 


NAVY—INDIAN TROOPS AND STORES 
—CONTRACTS FOR TRANSPORT. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. MUNDELLA asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Whether he is 
now in a position to furnish to the 
House, as promised, full particulars’ of 
the Contracts for the vessels engaged in 
the transport of the Indian troops, and 
stores from Bombay to Malta ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH, in reply, said; 
that the Admiralty were now in a posi- 
tion to furnish particulars of the con- 
tracts, and if the hon. Member would 
move for them, they’ would be laid on 
the Table of the House. 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) 
ACT (1875)—SEARCHES FOR ARMS, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether it 
is true that, about two o’clock in the 
morning, on Friday last, a. numerous 
body of armed police marched into the 
town of Tuam and made their way into 
the houses of several respectable per- 
sons and ransacked their premises under 
the allegation of searching for arms; 
further, to inquire under what authority 
these acts were perpetrated, and whe- 
ther the police discovered anything to 
justify their conduct. 

Mr, J: LOWTHER: Sit; ‘in’ conse- 
quence of information received! by the 
constabulary authorities, warrants under: 
date of June. 12) were issued: by the 


. 





Lords Justices of! Ireland authdrizing a 
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search for arms in seven specified houses 
in Tuam. These warrants were exe- 
cuted after sunrise on June 14 in a per- 
fectly legal and regular manner in con- 
formity with the provisions of the Peace 
Preservation (Ireland) Act, 1875. The 
only ‘result of the search, so far as Tuam 
was’ concerned, was the discovery of 
some rifle-and revolver cartridges in one 
of the houses. With reference to the 
subsidiary Question of the hon. Gentle- 


‘man/‘it is the case that other searches of 


a sintilar character have been made else- 
wheres but in such cases, also, the pro- 
visiéns of the Statute I have alluded to 
have been strictly apres with. 

Mn: MITCHELL HENRY gave No- 
tice that when the Trish Estimates came 
on he would bring this subject under 
the attention ofthe House, and he hoped 
the Trish Government would be made 
aware that they could not perpetrate 
these outrages with impunity. 


METROPOLIS—THE GARDENS OF EUS. 
» TON SQUARE.—QUESTION. 


Sirk JAMES LAWRENOE asked the 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, If his attention has been called 
to an announcement in’ “ The Estates 
Exchange Register” of June 1st, of the 
proposed sale for building purposes of 
the freehold enclosure forming ‘the 
south side of Euston Square? 

Sur JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG: Sir, 
in answer to the Question of ‘my hon. 
Friend; T beg’ to inform him that I had 
not seen the announcement to which he 
refers previously ‘to the Notice of his 
Question) » As the result of inquiry, 
however, I’ have been informed that the 
inhabitants of the south side of Euston 
Square have a right to the use of the 
gardens during the continuance of their 
leases,’ which have in’ most cases about 
40 years to run, and T‘have'reason to 
believe that‘no alarm is felt by them at 
the disposal-of the ground rents. 


SOUTH. AFRICA—OUTBREAK OF. NA- 
, TIVE, .TRIBES—TRIAL,OF ._KAFFIR 
PRISONERS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. LEITH asked the Secretary ‘of 
State for! the. Colonies, Whether he is 
able to inform the’ House if it be true, 
as publicly stated, that the late Premier 
and Attorney General of the Cape 
Colony recommended his Excellency Sir 
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Bartle Frere to try rebel Kaffir prison- 
ers by drum-head courts martial, in 
order to allow instant execution on the 
field; and, if true, whether, he will lay 
upon the table of the House any Corre- 
spondence on the subject ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
Sir, I could not reply to the Question 
withoutentering into statements beyond 
the ordinary limits of answers to Ques- 
tions in this House; and, therefore, all I 
can say is that Despatches have been re- 
ceived from Sir Bartle Frere containing 
inclosures dealing with the whole of 
this matter, and they will very shortly 
be laid upon the Table of the House. 
Until that time, I trust, the House will 
suspend its judgment. 


CHINA—THE CHEFOO CONVENTION— 
IMPORT OF OPIUM.— QUESTION. 


Mr. MARK STEWART asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether the Indian Government has 
given its assent to Clause 3 of Section 3 
of the Chefoo Convention, which pro- 
poses a new arrangement for the re- 
gulation of the import of opium into 
China, and when this new arrangement 
will come into operation ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have decided to ap- 
prove formally the Chefoo Convention, 
except the clauses relating to the collec- 
tion of ‘“‘lekin” upon opium, and the 
limits of the area to be exempted from 
that tax. These subjects are still under 
consideration. 


JAPAN—TREATY OF 1858—ADMISSION 
OF OPIUM.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MARK STEWART asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether it is true that the act- 
ing Judge of the British Consular Court 
in Japan has ruled, in contravention of 
the Treaty of August 26th 1858, between 
Her Majesty’s Government and the Ty- 
coon of Japan, that opium may be ad- 
mitted into Japan; and whether Her 
Majesty’s Government intend to sup- 
port the Acting Judge’s interpretation 
of the Treaty. 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, this 
subject had been brought under the 
notice of Her Majesty’s Government by 
individuals in this country; but the Go- 
vernment were waiting for the formal 
Report of their representative. The 


Mr. Leith 
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matter would not be lost sight of, and 
the Government were perfectly alive: to 
its importance. » 
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TAXATION (IRELAND)—THE VOLUN: 
TEER FORCE—CHARGE ON IRELAND 
FOR BRITISH. VOLUNTEER. CORPS. 


QUESTION: OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. O’CLERY asked: Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, If Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment will take measures to relieve 
Ireland of the charge.of £80,000, or 
whatever may be the exact rateable 
proportion, which she now pays annually 
for the maintenance of Volunteer Corps 
in England and Scotland? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or tz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I do not see in what man- 
ner it would be possible to effect such 
an arrangement as the hon. Member 
seems to contemplate. The charge which 
is voted for this. or any other service is, 
of course, to be defrayed out of the 
general Revenue of the country to which 
Ireland contributes, and there is no in- 
tention to relieve Ireland of her rateable 
proportion. 

rR. O’CLERY: Sir, with a view to 
placing myself in Order, I shall conclude 
the brief remarks I intend to make with 
a Motion for the adjournment of. the 
House. The reply of the right hon. 
Gentleman, despite the courteous terms 
in which it was conveyed, was, after all, 
a direct refusal to relieve Ireland of this 
great annual charge of £80,060, to which 
she is subject for the maintenance of 
English and Scottish Volunteers. And, 
this, too, in the face of the recent refusal 
to allow Volunteers in Ireland itself. It 
is needless to say that the conduct of the 
Government in this matter will beviewed 
in Ireland with the gravest dissatisfae- 
tion. But it should be regarded with 
dissatisfaction in England also. Is it 
not an attempt to obtain money from 
Ireland by a system of what I shall not 
fear to call false pretences? You deny 
us the right to bear arms in the defence 
of our own land—a right enjoyed by 
every free people—and yet you say to 
Europe that we are free. You say in 
this European crisis that you can pre- 
sent an united front to your foreign foes, 
and yet you are compelled. to debar 
5,500,000 of the Irish people the use of 
arms. Do not disguise it from your- 
selves that this is not well known abroad. 
But if, in the face of this fact, you will 
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not allow usa Volunteer Force, why take 
our money for the sipport of yours? Our 
country isstruggling to right herself after 
centuries of misgovernment unparalleled 
in history—her population hasdiminished 
by millions, while her present resources, 
able to maintain double her’ present 
population, remain undeveloped, and ne- 
glected. And this is the country which 
you would still’ further impoverish ‘by 
abstracting from her revenues vast sums, 
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of which this English Volunteer charge’ 


is only an example. -Of course it is done 
insidiously, under the guise of so-called 
Imperial taxation ; but there isin the 
result no difference between it and the 
forced loans which you tell us ‘Russia 
makes in Poland. The system in either 
case is as ruinous to Ireland as to Poland. 
Of course, you say, when we demand 
grants for the pressing needs of’ our 
country, that thelaws of political economy 
forbid such expenditure. But those laws 
do not forbid the expenditure of Trish 
money for the improvement of lish 
harbours and the maintenance of Lon- 
don museums and even London parks. 
What could we not do in Ireland with 
such a sum as £80,000 a-year? There are 
questions of vital moment to Ireland 
which could be satisfactorily solved ‘by 
the retention of even this money in the 
country. It is needless to point out, for 
it must be evident to all, what immense 
advantage this money would be to us in 
the reclamation of our waste lands. Or it 
would give a system of technical educa- 
tion to the artizan youth of Ireland. It 
would enable our country to take ad- 
vantage of her magnificent position as 
the highway for trade between Europe 
and America, by direct steam communi- 
cation between Limerick and Galway 
and the United States. It would enable 
us in some measure to realize the vast 
wealth which the neglected fisheries 
around our coasts present. Divided in 
fair proportions between all sections of 
the Irish people, it would still leave to 
Irish Catholics ample means for the 
support of a Catholic University. In 
the face of the recent proposal of the 
Government, what would it not do for 
intermediate education? The Govern- 
ment have set forth as a great boon the 
£1,000,000 which they propose to give 
for intermediate education; but that 
£1,000,000 would only yield about 
£35,000 a-year; while you take £80,000 
a-year from us for your Volunteers.’ I 
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might add that works of great national 
concern, such asthe drainage of the 
Shannon, and'the improvement and ex- 
tension of the canal system, would be 
greatly aided if we were allowed to de- 
vote this money—which I must again 
repeat is ours—to such a purpose. You 
are always saying that Ireland’s con- 
tention’ against England -is based on 
what you are’ pleased to term ‘“‘senti- 
mental. grievances.” I submit I have 
shown'*to you, who are a commercial 
people, and boast that you reduce every- 
thing to‘ figures, that this is no senti- 
mental: grievance, but a very practi- 
cal one indeed. It is the first ‘time it 
has been ‘presented to the notice of Par- 
liament, and I feel assured that a sense 
of shame must arise in the minds of all 
who love honour and fair play, that this 
injustice should exist, and when exposed 
should be allowed to continue, Of course 
I am not unmindful of the fact that you 
consider.it a great inconvenience to have 
this subject brought before the Honse at 
this.time. | But,I: have to remind you 
that,Ireland isuffers a far greater incon- 
venience-—nay, More, @ grievous wrong 
—by, being thus, victimized under your 
system of Imperial taxation, which robs 
her, for, your, benefit. || I -beg-to move, 
Sir, the adjournment of the House. 

Mr. E: HUBBARD: I rise to Order. 
On.a/late.oecasion, the Speaker told the 
hon,,Member for, Meath that it was ex- 
ceediugly,inconvenient to. raise a debate 
by,.moying. the adjournment of. the 
House. I would ask, whether, in: view 
of any hon. Member stopping a debate 
upon ‘a. question which most intimately 
affected the three component parts of 
the Kingdom, he is,in Order ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: I have. repeatedly 
pointed out to the House that the moving 
of the adjournment when Members are 
not satisfied with the answer toa Ques- 
tion is most inconvenient. In a matter, of 
this kind the House must be the judge. 
If the hon. Member insists after what I 
have stated, he is undoubtedly at liberty 
to proceed with his Motion. 

rn. O'CLERY: I am fully. sensible 
of the inconvenience of this course; but 
I also think of the inconvenience,to my 
country to have to pay this charge, and 
L intend to bring this subject fully be- 
fore the House. 

Mz. SPEAKER: If the hon. Gentle- 
man intends to bring this matter on in 


| the regular way, he is now altogether 
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out of Order in anticipating the discus- 
sion of his proposed Motion. 

Mr. O’CLERY: I fear it would be 
impossible to bring the subject before 
the House this Session, and therefore I 
bring it forward in this way, in order 
that hon. Members may have during the 
Recess an opportunity of considering it, 
so as to relieve this injustice. I move 
the adjournment of the House. 

Masor O’BEIRNE said, he would 
second the Motion. He was glad that 
attention had been called to the matter 
in the leading newspapers. Zhe Times 
considered that the question deserved 
consideration, inasmuch as great changes 
had taken place in the country since 1858. 
He was likewise of opinion that the de- 
cision Lord Palmerston had come to in 
1858 relative to establishing Volunteers 
in Ireland should be revived—the social 
and political condition of the country 
having so much changed since that 
time. It had been said that the Pro- 
testants would use their weapons against 
the Catholics, and the Catholics against 
the Protestants; but this had not been 
found to be the case in Canada, for there 
Protestants and Catholics had worked 
amicably together. He protested against 
the adjutancies being given to English 
officers, while Irish officers were totally 
excluded from such privileges. He 
hoped the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would see some day or other that it 
was unreasonable to expect Irish Mem- 
bers to vote money for which their 
country could receive no benefit. The 
same thing might be said with regard 
to the Yeomanry. £74,600 a-year was 
included in the Estimate annually for 
Yeomanry, and the adjutancies of these 
regiments were given exclusively to 
English officers, Irish officers being to- 
tally excluded. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the House do now adjourn.”— 
(Hr. O’ Clery.) 

Mr. BIGGAR remarked, that a great 
deal of good might be done in Ireland 
with the money which they were com- 
ey to spend on Volunteer Forces. 

e thought they really could not have 
the conscience to as kIreland to pay so 
much for English Volunteers. 

Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 12; 
Noes 306: Majority 294.—(Div. List, 
No. 186.) 


Mr. Speaker 


{COMMONS} 
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Public Business. 


ENDOWED SCHOOLS (SCOTLAND) BILL, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. C. 8. PARKER asked the Secre- 
tary of State for theHome Department, 
Whether, in Committee on the En- 
dowed Schools (Scotland) Bill, he will 
be prepared, according to the precedent 
of several similar Bills, to give the Com- 
mittee the names of the proposed Com- 
missioners ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that the precedents were not quite 
on all fours in this matter. He should, 
however, like to take time to consider 
whether he could comply with the wish 
of the hon. Gentleman. 


ARMY—THE REGIMENTAL DEBTS ACT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. A. MOORE asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether the Regi- 
mental Debts Act, 1863, and the Royal 
Warrant under that Act, in which it is 
provided that the effects of deserters be 
forfeited to the Crown, apply to the 
entire Army ? 

CoroneL STANLEY: Sir, I appre- 
hend that the Regimental Debts Act and 
the Royal Warrant apply to the Army 
generally ; but some reservations appear 
to have been made on this point by the 
legal authorities at the time when the 
subject was under consideration. 


PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC BUSINESS. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. J. COWEN asked, in the event of 
the Cattle Diseases Bill not being finished 
that evening, whether the Bill would 
be proceeded with to-morrow or on 
Thursday ? 

Toe Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, he was about to ask what Business 
would be taken at the Morning Sitting 
to-morrow and on Thursday ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: The Government, of course, 
cannot foresee how long the debate on 
the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill, 
which stands first on the Orders, will 
last. If it should not be finished to- 
night, we should propose to go on with 
it to-morrow morning. The next Busi- 
ness we propose to take after this Bill 
is through its second reading, is the Irish 
Queen’s Colleges Vote, which we wish 
to take on Thursday. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


oor 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
BILL.—[Lords.] 


(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 
[prun 204.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in rising to move that the Bill be now 
read a second time, said, that before 
1865, it had not been thought necessary 
to take any precautions against losses 
from cattle disease. It would be in the 
recollection of hon. Members how severe 
were the losses in 1865 and 1867, and 
how materially, in some parts of Eng- 
land, it ditninished the flocks on which 
we depended so largely for our meat 
supply. A Royal Commission was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the subject, and 
the result was the passing of the Act of 
1866 ; which, for the first time, laid down 
regulations for restricting the movements 
of cattle. The legislation in 1866, and 
the inquiry that had preceded it, cul- 
minated in the Act of 1869, and up to 
the present moment that Act had prac- 
tically regulated the importation of 
cattle into this country. The Bill of 
1869 gave power to the Privy Council to 
prevent the importation of cattle from 
countries in which disease had broken 
out, and to order the slaughter at the 
ports of cattle arriving from infected 
places abroad, while allowing animals 
from countries from which the import 
was not prohibited to pass freely into 
this country after 12 hours’ quarantine. 
The House would see that under the 
Act of 1869, and up to this time, our 
protection depended on the early know- 
ledge we might acquire of the breaking 
out of disease in foreign countries, and 
on the efficiency of the inspection at our 
own ports. With regard to our home 
stock, the Act of 1869 left it to the local 
authorities of the districts to lay down 
and enforce regulations, with power to 
the Privy Council to supervise and step 
in in cases of great emergency. There 
were in all about 411 local authorities, 
and it came out before the Committee 
who sat in 1877 that the regulations 
they laid down were so conflicting that, 
practically, they furnished no real pro- 
tection against the spread of diseases 
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when they were once introduced. A re- 
markable example of the evils resulting 
from conflicting regulations was fur- 
nished by Mr. John Wilson, who stated 
that the existence of three different sets 
of regulations for Newcastle, Durham, 
and Northumberland enabled traders by 
alittle scheming to render the regulations 
practically inoperative. Since the regula- 
tions framed under the Act of 1869, there 
had been a considerable amount of foot- 
and-mouth disease and pleuro-pneumonia 
in this country. There had been two 
separate outbreaks of cattle plague in 
1872 and 1877. The spread of these 
diseases affected the country so largely 
that pressure was put on the Privy 
Council in many instances; the defects 
of the law were pointed out; and the 
result was the appointment of a Com- 
mittee in 1877. The labours of that 
Committee were by no means unproduc- 
tive. It was shown that the cattle plague 
had defied all our regulations, and that 
we did not receive any information of 
the outbreak of disease in foreign 
countries before the cattle from those 
countries had arrived at our ports and 
entered this country. Practically, the 
cattle plague was among us before the 
receipt by the Privy Council of the letter 
announcing its outbreak and warning us 
to be prepared. Naturally, when that 
occurred more pressure was brought to 
bear upon the Privy Council, and the 
defects of the law were pointed out. The 
Privy Council found that, although re- 
commendations had been made as to 
some points which were not embodied 
in the existing law which might at once 
have been dealt with, there were other 
points vitally affecting consumers in this 
country on which it was desirable to have 
further consideration before legislation 
was undertaken. The result of the in- 
quiry of 1877 was to reverse the decision 
of the Committee of 1873, and to show 
that there was evidence to justify a re- 
commendation that cattle should be 
slaughtered at the port of import. It was 
established by the voluminous evidence 
of many witnesses that the inspection 
on whichwe had relied to prevent theintro- 
duction of disease into the country had 
practically failed ; and that, although we 
were to a certain extent dependent upon 
foreign supply, it did not follow because 
of the restrictions that were suggested 
and of slaughtering at the ports that 
that foreign supply would leave us. It 
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ought to be remembered that the first 
introduction of cattle plague into this 
country practically reduced the stock of 
cattle in the country and seriously dimi- 
nished its reproductive capacity ; while, 
at the same time, we lost directly from 
disease more cattle than were brought 
from abroad. The foreign supply formed 
only a small proportion of the whole 
supply, and if that foreign supply were 
compared with the home stock and with 
the large amount we derived from Ire- 
land, it would be seen that if we could 
succeed in giving security to the pro- 
ducers in this country, the increase of 
the home stock even to the amount at 
which it stood before the outbreak of 
the cattle plague, would increase the 
amount of food for the people so ma- 
terially as to do away with the necessity 
for foreign import. But while you in- 
troduce slaughtering at the ports for the 
protection of the home stock, it by no 
means followed that you would diminish 
the foreign supply. Although disease 
might prevail to a calamitous extent at 
the present time, from the fact that 
it had never been sufficiently eliminated 
by restrictions, there was conclusive evi- 
dence that the disease itself was im- 
ported, and that conclusion was accepted 
by all the scientific witnesses. There 
was ample evidence to show that the 
restrictions at home in time past had 
not been sufficient to stamp out the 
disease. He would now cite some 
figures in order to show how large a 
proportion of the animals imported into 
this country were diseased. The total 
number of foreign animals imported in 
1876 was 1,357,856, and of these 9,370 
were diseased. The number of foreign 
animals imported in 1877, when the 
cattle plague restrictions were in force, 
was 1,090,059, and of these 3,790 were 
diseased. This large deduction in the 
number of animals imported was owing 
to our cattle restrictions as against 
Germany. In 1877 it was found neces- 
sary to slaughter at the port of debar- 
kation no fewer than 231,689 animals 
that had been in contact with the 3,790 
which were diseased. To show this still 
further, he might add that out ofa total, 
in three years ending in March, 1877, 
of 12,380 cargoes which had come into 
this country, as many as 1,458 cargoes 
had been stopped for having diseased 
animals on board. With reference to 


the importation of disease, Professor 


Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson 
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Brown, on being asked whether pleuro 
or foot-and-mouth disease was the more 
frequently introduced, replied— 


“ Pleuro, undoubtedly, in consequence of the 
impossibility of the disease being detected in 
the state of incubation by any kind of examina- 
tion.” 


He believed the House would be of 
opinion that the disease was either 
generally imported, or so largely im- 
ported, as to be dangerous to our home 
stock. The next question which arose 
was, whether the importation of disease 
had caused considerable losses to this 
country. From the annual Return 
published by the Privy Council, he 
found that in 1876 there were 4,673 
beasts suffering from pleuro slaughtered, 
of the value of £32,000; and in 1877 
there were 5,168 beasts slaughtered, of 
the value of between £38,000 and 
£48,000. In Westmoreland and Cum- 
berland the losses from pleuro alone in 
seven years amounted to £306,000. But 
besides the direct.loss from pleuro, evi- 
dence was given before the Committee 
of 1877 of the loss which was suffered 
from the foot-and-mouth disease, which 
was considered the most fatal in its loss 
of the three diseases referred to. Mr. 
Stratton, one of the witnesses, stated 
that the absolute losses by deaths were 
very much less serious in their effects 
than the depreciation in the value of the 
live animals, adding that from foot-and- 
mouth disease we absolutely lost, in his 
county, in 1872, 439 beasts, 55 sheep, 
and 851 pigs. The same witness said 
that besides these actual direct losses, 
the depreciation of stock was consider- 
able, and he could not accept a closer 
valuation than £2 per head on all ani- 
mals affected ; while from having to re- 
prepare fat stock, and from lost power 
to feed off others, there was a direct 
loss to the consumer. He likewise said 
that in the case of milking cows being 
attacked with footh-and-mouth disease 
in the Summer, the loss would be £5 
perhead. Mr. Melvin, another witness, 
said— 

“‘T consider that during the four attacks 
between 1871 and 1876 I lost about £2 per head 
on my cattle from foot-and-mouth disease, from 
their going off condition and having to be 
brought back. The deterioration in condition 
was equivalent to a loss of six weeks.”’ 


Mr. Sheldon, another witness examined 
before the Committee, said— 
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when you have it. If I had it now, I should 
reckon the loss to be very great, because the 
cattle are in full flow of milk. I had it last 
Autumn, but then the loss was not so great— 
the weather colder ; but at that time I reckoned 
the loss at not less than £4 per head on the 
dairy stock; on grazing stock, half fat, I should 
not consider that £2 per head was sufficient for 
loss.” 


Mr. Howard, a gentleman who was 
well known some years ago as a practi- 
cal agriculturist and a Member of that 
House, stated before the Committee— 


‘In one summer I lost 40 head of cattle from 
pleuro, and I have had constant losses from 
foot-and-mouth disease and pleuro—such losses 
as would have crippled an ordinary tenant 
farmer.” 


When the footh-and-mouth disease fell 
upon the breeding stock, the losses 
were still more serious. Mr. Booth 
said— 

“ Breeding animals are particularly liable to 
abortion by disease. I will give an instance. 
In 1872 I had 17 cows in one pasture, and they 
all went down with disease, and the produce of 
the whole of those 17 cows was one calf. 
Against that I may set the present year, when 
we are perfectly healthy, cad I have upwards 
of 40 calves on the farm at the present time.”’ 


On being asked—‘‘ Do you think that 
was entirely owing to foot-and-mouth 
disease ?’’ he replied—“ I have not the 
slightest hesitation in saying so.”” With 
reference to the loss by abortion, Mr. 
Rea, another agricultural witness, said— 

“In speaking of foot-and-mouth disease, I 
do not think there is anything more annoying 
and restrictive than it is, particularly as to 
breeding animals. If it gets into a large flock 
of ewes in the Autumn or Spring before lamb- 
ing, no one can tell the havoc that it makes, and 
I believe there is inherent in that stock for 
generations to come a weakness of constitu- 
tion.’’ 


He was asked—‘‘ That applies equally, 
does it not, to breeding cattle?” and he 
answered—‘“‘ Unquestionably. I believe 
it is equally so with cows.” 

‘They often drop their calves afterwards, do 
they not ?—I believe it is very well understood 
that they not only drop their calves, but that 
they suffer to a great extent themselves for a 
considerable time in their milking properties.”’ 


Beyond the fact of these losses, he 
thought the evidence adduced before 
the Committee conclusively showed that 
the consumer was really prejudiced ; be- 
cause, since 1865, the price of meat had 
practically gone up in consequence of 
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the diminution of stock. Mr. Wilson 
showed by the figures he submitted to 
the Committee that beef was now as 
much as 1d. or 14d. more a-pound than 
it was in 1865, and that there had been 
a steady rise in price since that time. 
That rise was owing to the fear en- 
gendered by the diseases which were 
imported. With regard to the dis- 
couragement of breeding, he saw in The 
Times a letter from Mr. Thornton, a 
gentleman well-known in the agricul- 
tural world, and also to the public. Mr. 
Thornton said— 

“Since 1870 I have sold upwards of 15,000 
animals for breeding purposes in every county 
in England, except Cornwall and Monmouth- 
shire, in every province in Ireland, in the 
Lothians of Scotland, and as far north as For- 
far and Morayshire. These sales are the springs 
from which the general stock of the country is 
increased and improved, and are attended by 
audiences rarely less than 200, and on several 
occasions between 2,000 and 3,000 people have 
been present. To most of those people I am 
personally known, and their complaint is a gene- 
ral one, that the foot-and-mouth disease is the 
great deterrent to the increase of our herds and 
flocks, and the cause of the decrease in the num- 
ber of animals throughout the Kingdom.”’ 


This was the evidence of a man who was 
constantly brought into communication 
with all the breeders throughout the 
country, and therefore it was conclusive 
evidence that the fear of the disease en- 
gendered in 1865 and since that date 
had practically diminished the meat 
supply of this country. Before going 
further, he desired to say that the ques- 
tion submitted to the House in this Bill 
was not an agricultural nor a farmer’s 
question. He placed it before the House 
entirely as a consumer’s question. Ifthe 
measures he proposed were not justifiable 
from a consumer’s point of view, he ad- 
mitted that it was not right. What he 
wanted, and what he hoped to prove the 
Bill would do, was to give the greatest 
amount of protection to our home stock, 
which, combined with the amount of 
foreign supply that could be sent to this 
country, would give us the greatest 
amount of food. It was true that re- 
strictions of that sort might possibly 
diminish the foreign supply, but it was 
not proved conclusively that although 
possible it was probable. Now the 
question was, Could that be done? 
Could the introduction of disease be 
stopped, and could it be eliminated from 
this country ? It had been stated in 
Committee by witnesses who came from 
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Denmark that pleuro and foot -and- 
mouth disease had been introduced, and 
that by severe restrictions they had been 
enabled to stamp them out. A Report 
made by the Chief Constable of Cumber- 
land and Westmoreland stated that— 

“ During the last three months there has been 
no case of foot-and-mouth disease in either 
county. This is the first time since the latter 
part of 1869 that Cumberland has been quite 
free for three months at this season of the year 
from this disease. I attribute the absence of 
the disease now to the regulations which have 
been lately in force to guard against the spread 
of the cattle plague.”’ 


It also said— 


“Tt is a fact worthy of some consideration 
that during the operation of the cattle plague 
regulations 11 years ago foot-and-mouth disease 
disappeared altogether. In the latter part of 
1869, when there were no regulations, this 
disease re-appeared, and from that time till the 
recent regulations were put in force, the coun- 
try was not free from it. It is admitted by the 
farmers and others that one of the practical re- 
sults of those regulations was the stamping out 
of the foot-and-mouth disease and the preven- 
tion of its re-introduction. This is exactly 
similar to what occurred 11 years ago during 
the existence of the then regulations.”’ 


He had quoted these opinions to show 
that, with proper regulations for the 
home supply, cattle disease might be 
stamped out. It was conclusively proved 
by witness after witness representing the 
agricultural interest — many of whom 
came from Agricultural Associations— 
that the farmers were willing to admit 
such restrictions for the purpose of 
securing such a gain. One farmer only 
came forward to express a contrary 
opinion. Professor Brown stated that if 
the regulations were enforced, the stamp- 
ing out of the disease would be a matter 
of months only. And Mr. Rea said he 
was not prepared io state that the disease 
would be stamped out at once, but that 
it would be reduced to a minimum. Well, 
if that were possible, were not the 
farmers and agriculturists entitled to 
ask, when submitting to restrictions, that 
at least they should be protected as far 
as possible against the re-introduction 
of the disease from abroad? The ques- 
tion naturally arose, would any system 
of inspection of animals practically 
guarantee such security? There was 
strong evidence to show that such would 
not be the case. They had no control 
over the regulatious, and, therefore, had 
practically very little knowledge of what 
went on in foreign countries. They had, 
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in fact, to depend upon such information 
as was sent over, and could not, there- 
fore, know whether there had been a 
really efficient inspection at the ports of 
export. The House would remember 
that what was to be dealt with was 
a disease which lay dormant for 30 
days to, perhaps, two, or even three, 
months, and how was it possible to 
know, supposing even that the animal 
had passed a satisfactory inspection 
abroad, that weeks after landing disease 
might not be developed? How, there- 
fore, was it possible to say that inspec- 
tion of animals at the port of landing 
was @ sufficient guarantee against the 
introduction of pleuro-pneumonia? The 
period of incubation of foot-and-mouth 
disease was, no doubt, shorter; but it was 
often as long as a fortnight or three 
weeks, and as the animal was allowed 
to go free 12 hours after inspection, 
it was a fair inference that the intro- 
duction of foot-and-mouth disease, 
notwithstanding inspection, was pos- 
sible. It was clear from the evidence 
that imported animals, which, on inspec- 
tion -showed no signs of disease, had 
developed disease, and that siaughter at 
the port of landing was the true remedy 
to prevent its introduction. The next 
question was, whether the slaughter 
should be universal, whether it should 
be applied to all countries alike, or only 
to those in which severe precautions 
were not taken abroad? [Cheers.] He 
was quite aware from that cheer, that it 
might be said that individually he had 
not always been prepared to recommend 
universal slaughtering at the port; and 
that, in summing up the evidence which 
had come before him in the Committee, 
he had submitted a draft Report to that 
effect. But this he would say, that there 
was so much to be urged against the 
exceptions which he thought might be 
made in favour of such a country as 
Denmark, that he confessed the opinion 
he had formed had been very much 
shaken. There was no doubt or ques- 
tion about Germany, or Russia, or the 
Netherlands; but the question came to 
this—whether the cattle imported from 
France, Spain, and Portugal, and from 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, ought 
or ought not to be treated differently? 
With respect to France, he was quite 
aware that before 1865 a large amount 
of cattle was received from that country, 
and that since she was subjected to the 
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Schedule in 1877 they had practically. 
received none atall. But the fact would 
be recognized by all who had studied 
the subject that the supply from France 
depended on the amount of cattle sent 
into France. The Franco-German War 
practically destroyed a large portion of 
the stock of France, and now the supply 
for that country depended largely on the 
import of cattle into it. The statistics 
showed that there was a large amount 
of difference between the amount of 
disease imported from Denmark and 
from Spain and Portugal ; but he would 
point out to the House that where the 
restrictions at the port of export were 
not sufficiently severe to prevent the in- 
troduction of disease, disease might be 
imported if proper regulations were not 
enforced here—for one case might be- 
come a centre from which the disease 
might spread over a district. It was 
within the knowledge of the Veterinary 
Department that, notwithstanding the 
restrictions mentioned in evidence before 
the Committee, German cattle were in- 
troduced from the frontier farms into 
the markets of Denmark, and found 
their way into this country. Nothing 
could be easier than for this to be done, 
and he thought the fact was one which 
militated strongly against allowing 
exemptions from the rule which had 
been laid down. There was another 
reason which ought to weigh strongly 
in favour of the proposed regulations, 
which was that they would insure a 
fairly regular supply of meat to the 
English markets. If a consignee of 
oxen or other animals intended for the 
English market heard that there was a 
suspicion of the cattle plague regulations 
being put in force, he, although his con- 
signment might be perfectly free from 
disease, was compelled, in order to save 
himself from loss by reason of delay, to 
send his cargo to a different port of dis- 
embarkation ; and, therefore, to a dif- 
ferent market. This led to great un- 
certainty, and it was given in evidence 
by several witnesses that butchers did 
not go in any large numbers to the Dept- 
ford market, because they were not cer- 
tain of finding a supply of cattle suffi- 
cient to meet their wants. This was a 
state of facts which must tend to pre- 
judice the business of those who exported 
and imported foreign cattle. It must, 
also, be considered whether the neces- 
sity for slaughtering cattle at the ports 
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of disembarkation would lessen the trade 
from Continental countries. In many 
quarters it was contended that this would 
be the result; but he found that they 
imported from Holland, during April 
and June, 1877, 725 oxen and cows, 
3,689 calves, 14,068 sheep, and 317 
pigs; whilst, in the same months in 1878, 
with the restrictions existing, there had 
been imported 1,559 oxen and cows, 
4,793 calves, 23,455 sheep, 1,069 pigs, 
being 11,000 or 12,000 head more than 
in the same period the year before. 
And, curiously enough, while the sheep 
came from Germany, which was re- 
stricted, Denmark, which was free, 
sent a very much smaller number into 
this country than she had the year be- 
fore; so that decreased importation 
could not be attributed entirely to the 
animals having to be slaughtered on 
their arrival, but to the difference in 
the stock of one year as compared with 
the previous one. Furthermore, it must 
be clear to anyone who carefully con- 
sidered the matter and paid attention to 
recent changes in the matter of food 
supply, that the probable effect of the 
regulations in existence would be to in- 
crease the import of dead meat as com- 
pared with that of living cattle which 
must be slaughtered at the port of dis- 
embarkation. The Swedish Minister, 
in a speech recently delivered by him, 
acknowledged that under the restrictions 
proposed, the cattle trade would be less 
free than heretofore; but that it would 
be equally advantageous to transport 
the dead meat. It must be evident 
that whatever restrictions were placed 
upon the trade, it would be practically 
regulated by the demand, and as long as 
prices continued to rule in this country 
as at present, so long would there bea 
superabundant supply from the Con- 
tinent. Looking at the question as one 
referring solely to the supply of food, 
there was no doubt that the dead meat 
trade was largely and steadily increas- 
ing; and that, however imperfect the 
trade now was, it was immensely and 
steadily growing, and the Returns 
that had recently been published by one 
of the principal importers showed a 
large increase since the Committee 
took evidence on that point. A very 
large quantity of dead meat was at pre- 
sent imported from America, and the 
trade was extending within the United 
Kingdom. Mr. Rudkin in his evidence 
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stated that the quantity of, dead meat 
imported into London was 175,000 tons 
a-year, and no less than 60 tons per day 
was sent from Scotland into London in 
the hottest July weather in. perfeet mar: 
ketable order, without any. of. the: ap- 
pliances used for bringing over A.merican 
meat. This, he contended, showed that, 
in default of animals to be slanghtered, 
there was every reason to aaticipate a 
steady supply of dead meat... It.was 
said that if, the animals came, to..be 
slaughtered at the ports, they could not 
be easily distributed among the manu- 
facturing towns. <A. great point was 
made by the butchers that it was: neees- 
sary they should be able to take the live 
animals down to those towns, because 
they could not rely on the carcasses being 
brought down in good condition... The 
Committee had considerable evidenee on 
that subject. Mr. Robinson, speaking 
for a large importing firm, gave evi- 
dence to the effect that there. would be 
no difficulty when animals were slaugh- 
tered at the ports in taking .a supply, te 
those towns, and he said that up to.the 
last two or three weeks of the time, he 
appeared before the Committee; there 
were. forwarded to. Manchester,, Bir- 
mingham, and other places, a.consider- 
able supply of animals which. had; been 
slaughtered at the ports. And, Mr, 
Rudkin, who, perhaps, knew. more. at 
the time about the Deptford market than 
anyone else, said that there was a large 
supply sent from Deptford into the,coun- 
try, and that thousands of sheep. slaugh- 
tered at Deptford passed to differents 
parts of the country. . It was. Mr,,Rudkin 
who stated a fact, which. caused; consi- 
derable amusement—that he knew of 
sheep slaughtered at Deptford, going 
down to Wales, and coming. back’. as 
‘‘ Welsh mutton’? toLondon. Thus the 
meat went through two journeys,, Speak- 
ing of Leeds, Mr. Rudkin said he could 
assure the Committee that that town 
would not suffer, except as regarded the 
offal, and that difficulty eould be readily 
overcome. If, then, the animals came 
over here in sufficiently large, numbers, 
as he had tried to show they would, and 
were slaughtered at the ports, we could 
freely distribute them about the country 
without fear of the introduction of. dis- 
ease, and the result, would be that we 
might look forward to an amount. of 
security such as existed before these dis- 
eases became prevalent ; the home sup- 
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ply, which was so much in excess of 
any that could be derived from abroad, 
would|.return-to its normal condition, 
and we might hope that the price to the 
consumer would fall...The Bill which 
he; had the honour to introduce to the 
House attempted to deal with the ques- 
tion, . It; proposed, as far as cattle plague 
was concerned, to put it down by giving 
to the Privy Council; absolute power to 
stop the imports entirely from the coun- 
tries; where it prevailed, and by slaughter 
at, the. ports and inspection. There was 
one clause in the Bill which dealt with 
the: introduction of store animals into 
this, country. At first sight, to allow the 
importation of store cattle might appear 
eontradictory to the object in view— 
namely, to prevent the introduction of 
disease. , The Bill, however, provided 
that these. animals should, in the first 
instance, be subjected to a quarantine, 
and afterwards that they should be fol- 
lowed. to the places where they were 
located and be put under constant su- 
pervision for56 days. Combining these 
two precautions, he maintained sufficient 
security against disease was taken, while 
a, loephole would be left for the intro- 
duction of valuable animals. With re- 
gard toIreland, the Bill placed the sister 
country in exactly the same position as 
England | itself; and he believed that 
farmers in Ireland, supposing that severe 
restrictions against the introduction of 
disease were necessary, would admit 
that this provision was justified. He 
was quite aware that it had been said, 
with considerable force, that as regarded 
the foot-and-mouth disease these restric- 
tions were unneccessary. He quite be- 
lieved that animals of a hardy nature, 
suchas the cattle from Ireland, were 
not so subject. to that disease as the 
highly-bred animals in this country. 
But if the Kingdom were to be treated as 
a whole, Ireland would not object to be 
subject to restrictions which were found 
to be absolutely necessary for England. 
The opposition to the Bill came really 
from certain importers of foreign animals. 
It was true that, a certain class of 
butchers in this country had a prejudice 
against buying slaughtered animals; 
from-a custom of the trade, they were in 
the habit of buying the animals alive, 
and keeping them on their premises 
until they wanted them. But that prac- 
tice was dying out. From evidence 
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the--practice had ‘almost died out in 
London ; that since the opening of the 
dead meat ‘market at’ Smithfield ‘the 
number of private slaughter-houses had 
diminished enormously, ‘and ‘that the 
trade’ had not suffered:' From the 
butchers’ point of view, he believed the 
grievance 'to be imaginary, ‘and that the 
trade:would’be benefited by the change. 
But it was quite'true that the importers 
would: be .affected: by the Bill, though 
not as seriously as they imagined: ‘Their 
trade would be altered; but’ it: should 
be remembered //after all, that the posi- 
tion of the trader was not very much in 
the interest of the consumer. He con- 
fessed: he.was very much surprised at 
one argument used against the Bill, when 
it was said’ ‘that the import of live 
animals from America was much more 
in the interest: of this‘countrythan the 
introduction “of carcasses, because live 
animals were worth £2 to' £3’ more. In 
the interest of the*consumer, that was 
not the view which the Government took 
of the’ question. However much’ it 
might be the object of the trade to op- 
pose the Bill, “with the view to keep up 
the prices, the great object Parliament 
ought to have in'-view was to get the 
largest supplies ‘of! meat’ both ‘from this 
country and from foreign ‘countries, and 
thus to keep the pricesdown. He placed 
the defence of the Bill merely on the 
suppression of disease. If the regula- 
tions and restrictions which ‘the Bill im- 
posed were effectual in that point of 
view, he thought the stock of this coun- 
try would largely increase and the price 
of food would be echeapened. He ven- 
tured, therefore, to think that some be- 
nefit to the people of this country would 
result from the Bill. He was afraid he 
had trespassed much too long onthe atten- 
tion of the House; but, feeling deeply 
impressed with ‘the advantages which 
would result’ to the consumer, he ven-. 
tured with confidence to recommend the 
Bill to the adoption of the House. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I beg, Sir, 
to move the following Resolution :— 


“That, in the opinion of this House, the'slaugh- 
ter at the ports of landing of all fat cattle from 
the Continent would restrict,the supply and in- 
crease the cost of food, and should, therefore, not 
be made compulsory, under all circumstances, 
by Act of Parliament.” 
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Before I give my reasons in support of 
this Resolution, I ought to tell the 
House why I adopt this course. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Burn- 
ley (Mr. Rylands) has given Notice of 
a Motion for rejecting the second read- 
ing of the Bill. I wish him to know 
why it is that I cannot vote in favour 
of that Motion. In 1873 there was a 
Committee on this question, of which 
I was the Chairman. There were several 
recommendations made by that Com- 
mittee, some of which could be carried 
out by Order in Council, while others re- 
quired the alteration of the Act. Every- 
thing that could be done by Lord Ripon 
and myself, under the Orders in Council, 
was immediately done, and we were sur- 
prised that our Successors in Office did 
not take the first opportunity of doing 
what we should have done had we re- 
mained in Office—namely, of carrying 
into effect those recommendations that 
required an Act of Parliament. One or 
two of those recommendations are con- 
tained in this Bill, and one is of con- 
siderable importance, giving the power, 
as it does, to place under supervision the 
neighbouring premises to those in which 
the cattle plague may have broken out. 
Professor Brown, who is almost the 
ablest administrator with whom I ever 
came in contact, strongly recommended 
the adoption of this provision; and, in 
his evidence before the Committee last 
year, stated that, if it had been law, the 
outbreak of cattle plague might have 
been stamped out in one month instead 
of continuing, as it did, for six months. 
I cannot, therefore, vote against the 
second reading of a Bill in which this 
provision is contained. There is another 
recommendation of our Committee em- 
bodied in this Bill—namely, the pro- 
longation of the period of isolation for 
pleuro-pneumonia. The supporters of 
the Bill, however, ask me why, at this 
stage, I propose this Resolution? My 
reason is, that the compulsory slaughter 
of all Continental animals at the ports of 
landing is to my mind so exceedingly 
objectionable, that I cannot avoid taking 
the opinion of the House on this pro- 
vision, which is, in fact, the main pro- 
vision of the Bill. But, although it is the 
main provision, it must be remembered 
that my Resolution may be passed and yet 
the Bill be read a second time, and that 
all the alterations of the present Act, of 
which I approve, may become law. 
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I will not repeat the statement often 
made and but little attended to, that 
this Bill ought not to be made a Party 
question. But this much I may say, 
that this question will not be fought out 
within Party lines. On the one hand, 
there will be many Members on this side 
of the House who, sympathizing with 
the farmers, and brought into contact 
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with them, will, I fear, oppose my Re-: 


solution, unless I succeed in convincing 
them of its justice, of which I do not alto- 
gether despair. On the other hand, the 
principle of freedom of trade will, I 
trust, be supported by many hon. Mem- 
bers opposite who are the Representatives 
of large populations. But, however this 
fact of a tendency towards a division, 
which I should much regret, between 
town and country, or, rather, between 
producers and consumers, may operate, 
I can assure the House that I am as 
anxiousasthehon.Gentleman who moved 
thesecond reading of this Bill to point out 
that the interests of producers and con- 
sumers are not really opposed, although 
the interpretation which I put upon 
those interests is very different from 
that which he has placed upon them. 
We must all do our utmost to pre- 
vent class antagonism, and a conces- 
sion, I think, on each side may be made. 
Some of the opponents of the Bill are of 
opinion that its object is protection, 
while sume of its supporters imagine 
that we who oppose it have but little 
sympathy with the farmer. Now, I 
am quite prepared to admit that the 
object of the Bill is not protection, 
though I think I shall be able to prove 
that protection would be the result of its 
passing into law; but I think I ought 
not to be supposed to be either igno- 
rant of the difficulties which beset this 
question or to make light of the diseases 
with which the Bill deals. My experience 
in Office has been sufficient to show me 
that they are very serious matters, and 
if it could be proved that slaughter at 
the ports of landing was necessary to 
stamp out disease, or even that it would 
stamp it out, I would admit that it would 
be for the interest of the consumer to 
suffer some immediate loss from the 
diminution in the foreign supply in 
the hope and belief that the home 
supply would be ultimately increased. 
But I think I can show, in the first 
place, that the provisions of the Bill, 
with regard to home restrictions, will not 
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stamp out disease; and, in the second 
place, that the foreign restrictions will 
raise the price of meat, or, in the words of 
my reat srry ‘restrict the supply and 
increase the cost of food.’”’ It is on my 
ability to prove these two propositions 
that I ask the House to base their opi- 
nion of my Resolution. 

I will take the second proposition 
first. I will attempt to show that 
harm will be done, before demonstrat- 
ing that no good will be effected. 
The speech of my hon. Friend the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury was, generally 
speaking, very fair, but he made, in 
my opinion, too little of the Continental 
trade; and we must remember that, 
although this Bill is generally called 
a Cattle Bill, itis also a Sheep and Swine 
Bill. Taking the average of the last five 
years, the import of live cattle affected by 
this Bill—that is to say, the import from 
the Continent—has been 210,000; the 
number of sheep being 900,000, and of 
swine 66,000. It is impossible to say, 
with accuracy, what proportion this 
import bears to the whole consump- 
tion of the country. Professor Brown 
tells us in his evidence that the lowest 
computation was 5, and the highest 
15 percent. If I were asked to give my 
own opinion, I should put it at 124 per 
cent; but we have very reliable data 
with regard to this City. We know 
what is the proportion of live animals 
that come to London from the Continent, 
and the official Returns show an im- 
mense import trade. In 1875, the Con- 
tinental cattle imported into London 
bore the proportion of 47 per cent to the 
total number of cattle sold in London ; 
in 1876, the proportion was 46 per cent ; 
but in 1877, it had come down to 41. 
In 1875 the importation of Continental 
sheep was 46 percent; in 1876, 49; and 
in 1877, 51 percent. As regards swine, 
the Continental swine were 85 per cent 
in 1875; in 1876, 87; and in 1877, 86 
per cent. These official Returns show an 
immense import trade, but they furnish 
no measure of what this trade may be- 
come. We have now gotinto a period of 
high prices for animal food; there is a 
strong inducement all the world over to 
grow beef and mutton for our enormous 
population ; and my objection is, that by 
this Bill we shall prevent that consistent 
and natural growth and increase of im- 
ports to which we ought to look for some 
protection against those high prices. 
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I shall be told that this Bill does 
not prohibit the import of Continental 
cattle, and that it merely provides for 
their slaughter at the port of land- 
ing. We now come to the question, 
how far this slaughter will prevent or 
diminish the import? On this point 
there is great difference of opinion, 
and this difference was very decidedly 
shown in the evidence given before the 
Committee of last year. It is, however, 
remarkable that those witnesses who 
said that the import would not be dimi- 
nished were men not engaged in the 
import trade, but farmers and members 
of Chambers of Agriculture, while, with 
one exception, all the witnesses engaged 
in the trade were confident that it would 
be greatly diminished ; and this observa- 
tion applies, not only to butchers and 
importers, but also to producers. The 
other Members of that Committee will 
recollect the very strong evidence which 
was given by a Pomeranian nobleman 
who occupies the same position in Pome- 
rania as many Chairmen of Agricultural 
Chambers do in England; and so great 
is the anxiety in Denmark on the sub- 
ject that the Member for Copenhagen 
has come over here to give information 
and carefully to watch this Bill. [4 
laugh.| Hon. Members may laugh, but 
is it not quite proper that the Member 
for the Metropolis of an importing coun- 
try should come here to look after its 
interests ? This gentleman, who has for 
years been a free trader, believing, 
as he does, that the provision to which 
I have been referring will injure not 
only Denmark, but England, has been 
only doing his duty in coming over 
to remind his old free trade colleagues 
of the diminution of trade between 
the two countries, which would cer- 
tainly result from the passing of this 
Bill. I may be told that all those wit- 
nesses were interested, but their con- 
tention that their interests were affected 
proves my argument. The question is, 
will the trade be diminished ? and the 
fact that all persons engaged in it are so 
sure that it would be diminished, that 
they are ready to use great exertions to 
prevent the passing of this measure, is a 
very strong proof of the justice of my 
assertion. 

. Those gentlemen have much to say 
in support of their view both as re- 
gards theory and facts. Let me take 
theory first. The Secretary to the 
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Treasury has referred to the dead 
meat import. I should be glad to see 
the dead meat trade increase, if for no 
other reason than the saving of suf- 
fering to the animals; but the time has 
gone by to justify the supposition that 
a trade can either be created or sup- 
ported by legislative enactments. If 
the dead meat trade increases, it will be 
because of the power of those who are 
engaged in it to meet demands; but I 
doubt whether this year the increase is 
so evident as it appeared to be last year. 
As regards the United States, the chief 
fact we have to deal with is not so much 
an increase of the import of American 
dead meat as the very quickly growing 
trade in live animals. There is this 
reason why the live animal is more pro- 
fitable to import than the carcass. The 
live animal can wait the market, and he 
can follow it, while we cannot get rid of 
the fact that dead meat is a very perish- 
able article, and that the forced sale of a 
very perishable article generally results 
in loss. I appeal to all those Gentle- 
men present, who either attend or watch 
any market, Consols or Shares, or corn, 
or goods, or cattle, whether the worst 
position in which a seller could be put 
is not that in which he is obliged to 
make a forced sale; and that is the 
osition in which, by this restrictive 
egislation, we shall place the importer. 
He will be the forced seller of a perish- 
able article. Nothing was more clearly 
brought out in evidence before the 
Committee last year than the fact that 
very little difference of price would lead 
to animals being taken to Continental 
rather than to English cities. I have 
been told that, inasmuch as the price 
which importers would obtain would be 
less, because they would be thus forced 
to sell, the consumer would gain—a 
statement that would be true enough if 
we had the same control over the foreign 
producer as we have over the foreign 
importer. For instance, Mr. Gebhart, 
one of the largest importers into Lon- 
don, told us last year that a fall of 1s. 
or 2s. in the price of a merino sheep, 
or 10s. or 20s. in that of a beast, would 
divert them to Paris instead of to 
London. 

So much for what would be likely to 
happen under the operation of this 
slaughtering provision. Now let us see 
what has happened. In 1877, the de- 
crease in Continental imports was— 
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cattle, 87,000; sheep, 194,000, and 
swine, 24,000. Take the cattle first.,, I 
am well aware that some of this.dimi- 
nution may be accounted for | by; the 
total prohibition of imports from.,Bel- 
gium and parts of Germany, in con- 
sequence of the outbreak. .of cattle 
plague. Professor Brown thus accounts 
for 26,000 cattle, leaving a. diminu- 
tion of 61,000 caused by some countries 
being scheduled—that is to say, by the 
countries from which they were imported 
being included in the schedule which 
compelled the slaughter of their animals 
at the port of landing. Holland was 
thus scheduled in February of last year, 
and the diminution of the Dutch import 
alone was 41,000. In his last Vete- 
rinary Report, Professor Brown says— 
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‘‘There is no doubt that the restrictions 
which were enforced on the free movements 
outward of cattle from Schleswig and Holstein 
induced exporters to send a large number of 
animals to France by sea; and it appeared, 
from the Holstein papers, that an effort was 
made to arrange for the transit of animals by 
train direct from Tonning to Paris.” 


Again, take sheep. In their case there 
was no absolute prohibition ; butslaughter 
at the ports was imposed on Germany, 
France, Holland, and Belgium, and the 
diminution in the import of sheep was 
178,460. This may be said to be the 
experience of one year only, but take 
the effect of scheduling in former years. 
The Duke of Richmond and Gordon 
made a most able speech in March of 
last year in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, in which he supported the view 
I now take, and which speech, I must 
add, he has never himself attempted to 
answer. As an argument against the 
very provision to which I now object, 
he pointed out how, during the six years 
ending with 1869, when French animals 
were allowed to come inland, the im- 
port was 112,618; while, in the seven 
years immediately following, when, in 
consequence of the outbreak of cattle 
plague during the Franco - German 
War, France was scheduled, the im- 
port was only 24,095. In like manner 
the import from Belgium diminished 
50 per cent from the same cause. I 
may be told that I am _ responsible 
for this diminution, but the principle 
on which Lord Ripon and I ordered 
cattle to be slaughtered at the port of 
landing was oitaky in order to pre- 
vent the introduction of rinderpest or 
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cattle plague. We were obliged most 
reluctantly to enforce this restriction 
where, \we had reason to fear that 
without it.the cattle plague might find 
its, way into the country. But we 
were prepared to take any country 
out of the schedule, and we did so as 
soon as.that fear was removed. If the 
present Bill passes as it stands, this dis- 
eretion, will,be taken from the Privy 
QGouncil, cattle will have to be slaughtered 
atthe port of landing, and the import 
will be diminished whether there be 
danger from the rinderpest or not. 
Nothing can show the great anxiety of 
the producer to avoid this restriction, 
and, therefore, its probable effect on the 
import more clearly than an arrange- 
ment which was made between this 
country and Schleswig-Holstein. The 
Holstein animals are well-known to be 
a most. desirable accession to our 
market as well as to European markets 
generally.. I found that we could only 
preserve their import by allowing them 
to come inland under a complicated ar- 
rangement, by which the importers en- 
tered into a bond sanctioned by their Go- 
vernment that they would suffer no cattle 
to be imported into their district from 
other parts of Germany, or from any coun- 
try contiguous to Russia. We were in 
like manner able to take Holland out of 
the schedule, because Holland was so 
anxious to keep up her trade with Eng- 
land that she actually passed a law pro- 
hibiting the import of all cattle. This 
brings me to the explanation of a fact 
with which the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury comforted himself as regards fhe 
present import from Holland. It had, 
he. said, increased within the last 
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seven or eight weeks as compared with 


last year. I can tell him the rea- 
son. Now that Holland is scheduled, 
and her animals are all slaughtered at 
the port of landing, she gains nothing 
by prohibiting the import of cattle. She 
has, therefore, repealed her prohibition, 
and the increase to which my hon. 
Friend refers is not an increase of Dutch 
cattle, butof German cattle, exported from 
Rotterdam and other Dutch ports. The 
facts with regard to Holland are these. 
In 1868, the import was 34,000 cattle. 
It grew until it amounted to 86,000 in 
1876; but in 1877, owing to Holland 
being scheduled, it fell to 45,000. That 
was a trade which was growing, and 
which naturally would have increased, 
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but which has been thus’ diminished. 
Then, as regards Denmark: Theimport 
from Denmark‘‘in' 1870 was °8;000.° It 
grew to 50,000 in’ 1877, and will; doubt- 
less, continue to grow unless this’ pro- 
vision be enacted, in which ¢asé it will 
most certainly decrease. 

It is, indeed, impossible to deny that 
this restriction will diminish supply. ‘I 
could illustrate my argument’by' many 
cases of special loss; not to ‘weary’ the 
House, I will only ‘take ‘one. Mr. 
Leyland, one of the largest importers 
in Liverpool, told the Committee of 
the Lords this year that the loss to 
him on 140 Oporto cattle, which had 
been slaughtered at the ‘port of’ land- 
ing, was £334, or 50s. per head. I 
have been trying to make a ealeulation 
of the probable diminution of supply if 
this provision be passed. ‘I ean only 
make a guess; but a well-informed gen- 
tleman whom I have consulted tells me 
my guess is most probably far under the 
mark. I put the diminution at 25 per 
cent. I think it very likely it may be 
50; but take 25 per cent. I may be 
asked, what does that matter ? when ‘we 
import 600,000 cattle from Ireland 
though, of these, it must be recollected 
only about 250,000 are fat cattle—and 
when the Returns show that- we have 
6,000,000 of cattle in Great Britain. 
Well, this diminution of 25 per cent'in 
the Continental supply, at all events, 
matters this much—I have tried to turn 
it into meat, I have consulted the best 
experts I could find,’ well - informed 
butchers, I have asked them to bear in 
mind that the weight of the Continental 
animals is not, on the average, equal ‘to 
that of the British, and I find that this 
25 per cent diminution would mean’a 
loss of supply of beef and mutton which 
would give 1,000,000 men 2 of a ‘lb. 
a-day for two months. And remember 
this, that a rise in the price of an 
article, especially if a necessary article, 
is not in exact proportion to the diminu- 
tion of supply. Nothing is more clearly 
proved than that there is’ no rule-of- 
three in this proportion: ’ In’ coal, ‘for 
instance, the rise was very much greater 
than the diminution in supply.’ A very 
small diminution will, in faet, serve’ to 
create a very great rise; and remember, 
also, how necessary is the article with 
which we are ot dealing. ‘There is 
great—though, I hope, only temporary 
—depression throughout the Kingdom, 
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and yet the price of meat does not fall. 
Are we to take measures to keep it up, 
or even to raise it still higher ? 

But I shall be told that this loss in sup- 
ply will be much more than compensated 
or by the prevention of disease in these 
Islands, and the consequent increase of 
the home supply, and this brings me 
to' my first proposition—that the home 
restrictions imposed by this Bill will 
not ‘stamp out cattle disease. Let 
mé' ‘ask, what’ are these diseases ? 
The Secretary to the Treasury lumps 
them all together, but there is a great 
difference: between them. My hon. 
Friend ‘takes cattle plague or rinder- 
pest and tries to frighten us by a de- 
scription, of that terrific disease. But 
these home stamping-out restrictions and 
this foreign restriction with respect to 
slaughter have nothing to do with 
rinderpest. So far as that plague is 
‘coneerned, these home restrictions and 
this foreign regulation leave matters 
precisely as they found them. At pre- 
sent, cattle which come from a cattle- 
plaguecountry are not merely slaughtered 
at the port of landing; their importation 
fs altogether prohibited. That is the 
action of the present, as it was of the 
late Government, ‘and doubtless will be 
of‘any future Government. In fact, this 
slaughtering provision in question is nota 
cattle-plague provision, nor is it a pleuro- 
pheumonia provision. Pleuro-pneumonia 
is the disease next in point of fatality to 
cattle plague; but I do not think it will 
be ‘argued that this provision against 
which I’ am’ contending would be pro- 
posed if pleuro-pneumonia had been 
the main subject of consideration. Sheep 
and swine are, as I have said, included 
as ‘well’as cattle; but sheep or swine 
neither catch nor communicate pleuro- 


pneumonia; nor could the Government 


have proposed the slaughter of animals 
from Spain and Denmark by reason of 
pleuro-pneumonia, when they are well 
aware ‘that for many years past there 
has ‘been no such disease in either of 
those countries. 

I think, then, it will be admitted that 
this ‘provision is-really a foot-and-mouth 
provision. It is because of the foot-and- 
mouth disease that it is demanded. The 
strength and weakness of the Bill lie 
in‘‘considerations affecting that disease ; 


‘and though it is but-a dull matter, I 


must ask the attention of the House 
to some remarks respecting it, because 
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upon it, in point of fact, depends the 
price of meat. With re to this 
affection of the mouth and feet of ani- 
mals, I will not attempt to determine 
how far it is injurious. The evidence 
greatly differs upon that point. Some 
farmers whom we examined seemed 
to think little of the disease. They 
even said they wished their cattle 
to have it and be done with it, while 
others went so far as to maintain that 
its ravages were worse than those caused 
by the cattle plague itself. This much, 
at all events, is plain—that it is very 
rarely fatal; while, upon the other 
hand, it throws back the animals, and 
injures especially milch and breeding 
cows, and the most valuable and high- 
priced stock. As to its origin there is 
much dispute. My own impression is, 
that it is of foreign origin; but that it 
was imported into this country, as well 
as pleuro-pneumonia, before 1842, when 
the importation of all foreign cattle was 
prohibited. But the question of its ori- 
gin is now of no practical moment, and 
has merely historic importance. Nothing 
can he more clearly proved than the 
fact that both those diseases have be- 
come acclimatized, and are, in fact, 
home diseases. Professor Brown told 
us last year— 

“T do not believe that the prevalence of the 
disease has anything whatever to do, speaking 
generally, with its introduction from abroad.” 
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Again, when asked— 


“ Do you think that no stoppage of importa- 
tion would affect to any great extent the present 
prevalenee of these two diseases ?’’ 


Professor Brown’s answer was— 

“T think that that point is as nearly as pos- 
sible proved by the example afforded us in other 
countries.”’ 

I could multiply quotations to this effect 
both from him and Professor Simmonds. 

I must now tell the House what are the 
exact present foreign regulations with 
regard to foreign cattle affected by this 
disease. They are the same as were 
originally put in force by Lord Ripon 
and myself—namely, that all Continental 
cattle are to be detained for 12 hours, 
and that if any one of them be found to 
have the foot-and-mouth disease, the 
whole cargo is to be slaughtered. I 
need not say that the same regulation 
applies to pleuro-pneumonia. Now, 
mark the difference between the treat- 
ment of foreign cattle and of home or 
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Irish cattle. Ifany animal in a foreign 
cargo be found to be diseased, the whole 
cargo is, as I have already said, slaugh- 
tered ; but if one-fourth, or one-half, of 
an Irish cargo be diseased, no animal is 
slaughtered, the diseased animals are de- 
tained, and the rest are allowed to go 
inland all over the country. In like 
manner, if a drove of cattle comes to 
Islington Market, a diseased animal is 
picked out, and the other animals are 
left to spread the disease, just as it may 
happen to be developed among them. 
Now, my belief is that our present re- 
omeweny with regard to foot-and-mouth 

isease is quite enough to prevent its 
importation from abroad. I will chal- 
lenge the supporters of the Bill to 
give any reasonable proof that since 
this regulation was enforced, the disease 
has been introduced anywhere in this 
country by a foreign animal. The offi- 
cial Returns show that the largest num- 
ber of animals arriving here with this 
disease was in 1875-6; but Professor 
Brown, as a proof that the disease was 
not in consequence introduced into Eng- 
land, declares that, whereas it had been 
prevalent among us previously— 

“During those years the disease declined. 
The decline began in the latter part of 1875, 
and during 1876 it was common to hear this 
remark made—‘The foot-and-mouth has left 
us; there are no cases in the country.’ ”’ 


Bear in mind, also, that this is a 
disease which very quickly develops. 
The period of incubation is generally 
within 40 hours, and is never later 
than three days. The length of the 
voyage from abroad, therefore, together 
with detention, make the present re- 
gulation a safeguard. There can, I 
believe, be no doubt that it is suffi- 
cient; but I will admit that there 
would be some colour of argument in 
favour of the slaughtering provision in 
the Bill, if it were combined with such 
home regulations as would really stamp 
out the disease. If the disease were 
once stamped out at home, the farmers 
would have some ground to demand 
that its introduction from abroad should 
be rendered impossible. I believe the 
rie regulation to be sufficient ; 
ut I should not be surprised at their 
then demanding the slaughter of all 
Continental animals at the port of 
landing. The one thing necessary, 
however, is the stamping out of the 
disease at home, and if that be not done 
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—andI believe it is not even attempted 
to be done—by this Bill, there is, I 
maintain, absolutely no excuse for this 
compulsory slaughter. Let us, then, 
consider for a moment how far it is 
possible to stamp out this disease at 
home. I could tell the House how, in 
my opinion, that object could be at- 
tained. If the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury had despotic power, he would pro- 
bably be able to stamp it out in a 
year, and in this way. Let him simply 
do to cattle at home what is at pre- 
sent done with cattle from abroad ; 
let him enforce the same regulation 
with regard to the home cattle trade 
as is at present enforced with re- 
gard to the foreign trade. If you 
slaughter the whole of an Irish cargo 
when one animal in it happens to have 
the disease, or the whole of a drove in 
an English market, or the whole of the 
animals on a farm, you would, I believe, 
before long get rid of the disease. This, 
too, would be fair and equal treatment 
as between the farmer, the importer, 
and the foreign producer ; but, of course, 
no sane man would recommend this 
slaughter. To adopt such a course 
would be to raise a rebellion in the 
country. The slaughter of home cattle 
for foot-and-mouth disease is out of the 
question; nor, indeed, doI think it would 
be necessary. But, in order to stamp out 
this disease, this much, I think, is re- 
quired—that you should have the rin- 
derpest regulations, substituting isola- 
tion for slaughter. Professor Simmonds, 
as the House is aware, is almost the 
highest authority upon this matter. He 
is the principal of the Royal Veterinary 
College, and was for a long time the 
official adviser of the Privy Council De- 
partment, especially during the great 
outbreak of cattle plague in 1865. Now, 
listen to what Professor Simmonds said, 
on giving evidence before the Lords’ 
Committee this year— 

“T think that the movement of all animals 
should be stopped in counties where foot-and- 
mouth disease exists—that is to say, that the 
should only move by licence in districts or de- 
partments which are free from disease.” 


At any rate, I feel satisfied that if those 
hon. Members who take an interest in 
the subject will look through the evi- 
dence which was given before the Com- 
mittees, they will come to the conclusion 
that if we wish to stamp out foot-and- 
mouth disease at home, the least we 
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eould do is—I1st, to divide the Kingdom 
into districts; 2nd, if there be an out- 
break of the disease in a district, to pro- 
hibit the movement of cattle out of it; 
8rd, to stop markets in the infected dis- 
tricts; and 4th, to detain and isolate all 
animals that happened to have come in 
contact with diseased animals, whether 
in farms, or at markets or fairs—and 
this, not for a few months, but, as Pro- 
fessor Simmonds says, for a period of 
four or five years. 

And now, let me ask what it was that 
this Bill, when it was introduced in the 
House of Lords, proposed to do? In 
the first place, as regards the districts, 
on which everything depends, it merely 
recommended the declaration of an in- 
fected place—that is to say, that a cow- 
shed, or other place in which there was 
an outbreak of the disease should be de- 
clared to be infected, and that discretion 
should be given to the local or general 
authority to add to such infected place, 
if they thought fit, the ‘lands or 
buildings adjoining.” Observe that the 
principle of the Bill, as regards home 
restrictions, is discretion vested in the 
Privy Council orlocalauthority ; whereas, 
with respect to foreign regulations, there 
is no discretion but anironrule. Next, 
as to movement out of this infected 
place—it is prohibited first by the Sche- 
dule, and then discretion is given to the 
Privy Council to allow it; and it is evi- 
dently intended that this discretion should 
be used, because it is stated that its con- 
ditions are to be described from time to 
time by General Order. 

I may be asked why I do not postpone 
these remarks until the House has gone 
into Committee on the Bill, when the re- 
strictions may be made more stringent ? 
My answer is, that there is no probability 
of that being done. The Bill, as it left 
the House of Lords, is much weaker 
than when it was first introduced. There 
was a Committee of that House, and 
such strong evidence was produced be- 
fore it, especially from Ireland, that the 


y | Government found it necessary greatly. 


to weaken the Bill. As it went into the 
House of Lords, markets were to be 
stopped for foot-and-mouth as well as for 
pleuro-pneumonia ; as it came down to 
us, the provision with respect to the stop- 
pose of markets declared by Professor 

immonds to be absolutely necessary is 
omitted, and the period for the isolation 
of the animals affected is reduced from 
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24 to 14 days. The Secretary to the Tre- 
sury says the Bill is the result of the 
labours of the Committee of last year. 
I would, however, remind the House 
that the recommendations of that Com- 
mittee have not been adopted. Let me 
read the last of those recommendations. 
It is as follows :— 

“ And your Committee are of opinion that no 
further restrictions should be placed on the im- 
portation of foreign animals in respect to foot- 
and-mouth disease and pleuro-pneumonia, unless, 
at the same time, orders be enforced throughout 
Great Britain, that in every district where either 
pleuro - pneumonia, or foot-and-mouth disease 
exists, and which has been declared by the 
Privy Council to be infected, all movement of 
cattle be prohibited, except under licence; that 
fairs and markets be under similar restrictions, 
and that absolute prohibition of movement be 
~ enforced against infected farms for periods 
varying from two months in pleuro-pneumonia 
to 28 days in outbreaks of foot-and-mouth 
disease.” 


I am sure it will not be denied that 
the ‘district’? thus recommended is a 
very different thing from ‘‘the infected 
place” mentioned in the Bill. Discre- 
tion is given to the Privy Council to 
allow the movement of cattle; there is 
no stoppage of the markets, and, as I 
have already stated, the period of iso- 
lation for the foot-and-mouth disease is 
fixed at a fortnight instead of a month. 
There is another recommendation of the 
Committee which is not carried out in 
the Bill—namely, ‘‘ that stock exposed 
in Islington Market should not be al- 
lowed to leave the Metropolitan district 
alive.” That was thought to be neces- 
cessary, if disease was really to be 
stamped out; but it appears the Govern- 
ment have found it impossible to enact 
such a provision. Now, I do not 
blame them for thus permitting the 
Bill to be weakened. 1 do not com- 
plain either of the alterations made in 
the House of Lords or of the want of 
efficiency in their first proposals, and for 
this reason—that I believe, as regards 
this matter, the remedy may very easily be 
worse than the disease. That is the re- 
sult of my experience when in Office. In 
1865 Sir George Grey attempted to in- 
troduce a Bill with respect to the foot- 
and-mouth disease, but it was not sup- 
ported. The first legislation with regard 
to this disease was in matters for regu- 
lation in the Bill which I introduced in 
1869. We then made in that Bill re- 
gulations for preventing the exposure 
of infected animals at fairs and markets, 
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or their carriage along the. highways; 
but we gave power to the local authori- 
ties in different counties to issue stricter 
regulations with the sanction of the Privy 
Council. There was an outbreak of the 
disease throughout the country, and 
many counties asked for these regula- 
tions ; but so great was the difficulty in 
enforcing them, and so many of the 
counties asked for their repeal, that we 
found ourselves obliged to discontinue 
them. The Committee of 1873 went 
with the greatest care into the whole 
question, and came to a conclusion, with 
which I must trouble the House. They 
said— 

“Many witnesses have been examined with 

regard to this disease, especially as to its recent 
prevalence in Great Britain and Ireland, and 
their opinions have been conflicting, both as 
regards the amount of loss it causes, and the 
measures which should be.adopted for its dimi- 
nution. Some agriculturists:yhave recommended 
very stringent measures, such as the stoppage 
of all fairs and markets, and of the movement of 
animals except by licence, as during the preva- 
lence of the cattle plague. On the other hand, 
there has been evidence of much weight, both 
by agriculturists and by professional witnesses, 
tending to show that such enactments would 
meet with strong opposition, and would be diffi- 
cult—if not impossible—to carry out. Your 
Committee have come to the conclusion that it 
is hopeless to attempt to extirpate, or even ma- 
terially to check, this disease unless the above- 
mentioned stringent measures are strictly en- 
forced ; and they also believe that such enforce- 
ment would require a costly and numerous 
staff of inspectors, an amount of supervision by 
the central authority, which would excite much 
local opposition, at any rate, in Great Britain, 
and such an interference with the home trade 
in animals, as would affect prices, and would 
induce not only the consumer but the producer 
to consider the remedy to be worse than the 
disease.”’ 
I may be told that last year the farmers 
gave much stronger evidence in favour 
of stringent measures than they did in 
1873. Let me read to the House Profes- 
sor Simmonds’s explanation of this fact; 
it is the last quotation with which I shall 
trouble it. Professor Simmonds was 
asked if, in spite of the evidence which 
had been given before the Committee of 
the House of Lords, he still adhered to 
the opinion that regulations such as he 
desired to see enforced would not be 
submitted to? His. reply was— 


‘“‘T think there are some individuals to be 
found who would readily submit to regulations 
such as have been made mention of; but with 
regard to agriculturists as a whole, looking at 
small farmers, looking also at stock dealers, I do 
not think that they would be submitted to by 
these classes, and especially by stock dealers, It 
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is well-known with regard to stock dealers, that 
with many small farmers the ‘stock upon their 
farms belong not. to the farmer perramegpe'y: but 
to the dealer ; and I do not think either of them 
would submit to any regulations which would 
interfere with their carrying on their trade.’’ 

Again, nothing could be stronger than 
Professor Brown’s evidence, both in 
1873 and last year, with respect to 
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the impossibility of carrying out those 
oéiteieliced ant here, may I ask, why 


Professor Brown was not called by the 
head of the Department, of which he 
is the adviser, this year? Well, that 
which was originally proposed in the 
Bill has been made less, and I would 
venture to say that what is left will 
not be carried into effect. It is folly 
to talk of stamping out this disease, un- 
less there be complete isolation of all 
animals which come in contact with 
those which are affected by it. Can 
that possibly be done? Is the Govern- 
ment prepared to detain all Irish car- 
goes in which even one animal is found 
to be affected? Let us consider for a 
moment the case of the brig “oa Mar- 
ket. Ifa diseased animal be discovered 
there, will it be possible to detain and 
isolate all the other animals? Could 
this regulation be acted upon in the case 
of Ballinasloe Fair? 

The real truth of the matter is this— 
that the regulations as proposed ori- 
ginally in the Bill were insufficient ; 
that they have been made much less 
so by the House of Lords; and that 
what is left of them will not be car- 
ried out. Surely, then, I am justi- 
fied in saying, that although those 
restrictions were not—I am prepared to 
admit—intended to be a sham, they yet 
will be asham. And am I not then 
equally entitled to add, that though 
protection was not the object of this 
slaughtering provision, it will neverthe- 
less be its result. If the home restric- 
tions be utterly ineffectual to stamp out 
disease—-and I think I have proved that 
they are—then this restriction on foreign 
importation will not affect the disease, 
and the Bill will become a measure of 
ge protection. Now, is the present, 

would ask, a time to pass such a mea- 
sure of protection? Is meat so plenti- 
ful, and prices so low, that this step can 
be safely taken? Almost all the co- 
operative societies—composed, as they 
are, of the élite of the working classes— 
have petitioned against the Bill, and 
what answer can the Government make 
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to them? They are well aware that the 
official Returns show that, from 1870 to 
1877, in the case of Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Portugal, and Spain — five 
countries unscheduled at this moment— 
no cattle plague has been known to 
exist. No cases of contagious disease 
have occurred in Norway. There has 
been no pleuro-pneumonia in Denmark, 
Sweden, or Spain; and only three ani- 
mals with that disease are stated to have 
arrived from Portugalin 1875. And as 
regards the foot-and-mouth disease, all 
those countries are much less affected by 
it than either England or Ireland. I 
think I have shown that the present 
regulation is a sufficient safeguard; and, 
so far as Denmark is concerned, I have 
a letter from the gentleman to whom I 
have already alluded, telling me that 
throughout thisyear there hasnot beenin 
that country a single outbreak of infec- 
tious disease. What answer, then, has 
the Government to make to those Peti- 
tions? What right has the Government 
to interfere with countries which are 
more free from cattle diseases than our 
own ? 

The Secretary to the Treasury has, with 
great fairness, anticipated the only other 
remark I would make, and that is that 
the proposal to which I object was not 
originally the Government proposal. But 
my hon. Friend has not answered his 
own argument, and therefore he must 
allow metoreadit. In the draft Report 
to which his name is affixed occurs the 
following passage :— 


‘* On the other hand, the proposal to continue 
the freedom of importation from countries now 
unscheduled was justified by the evidence of 
many witnesses as well as the official Returns, 
showing that those countries practically enjoy 
immunity from disease.’’ 


Again— 

‘That from Sweden and Norway, Denmark, 
Spain, Portugal, and America, importation 
should be permitted as now, subject only to in- 
spection at the port of debarkation.”’ 

My hon. Friend has altogether failed to 
answer this argument, though he has, 
he says, since arrived at a different con- 
clusion, chiefly on the ground of the ne- 
cessity of making the restrictions uni- 
form and consistent. Well, but as the 
Bill was originally introduced they were 
uniform, and the United States were in- 
cluded ; whereas now the United States 
are excluded, and very properly so, from 
the operation of the Bill. We have 
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heard a good deal of the dead meat 
trade from America; but its increase is 
as nothing compared with the live meat 
trade, and it would have been most un- 
reasonable if the United States and 
Canada had been included under the 
operation of the Bill. I have no doubt 
whatever that before the measure leaves 
this House the Government will gladly 
consent to omit the five countries now 
unscheduled; but this concession I ought 
at once to state will not, and ought not to, 
satisfy myself or those who agree with 
me on this question. Our contention is 
that the Government of the day ought, 
on its own responsibility, to deal with 
this matter. It would, in my opinion, 
be absurd to take away the discretion 
from the Privy Council, and after ex- 
cluding from the Bill those countries 
which are clean now, to pass alaw based 
on the changing circumstances of the 
hour, and to declare that countries now 
supposed to be infected should be treated 
as if they must always remain so. In 
conclusion, I have merely to say that I 
regard this as a question of so much im- 
portance that I think the opinion of the 
House ought to be taken upon it, and I 
therefore beg to move the Resolution 
which I have already read. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘*in the opinion of this House, the slaughter at 
the ports of landing of all fat cattle from the 
Continent would restrict the supply and increase 
the cost of food, and should therefore not be 
made compulsory under all circumstances by 
Act of Parliament,’’—(Mr. William Edward 
Forster,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


CotonEL KINGSCOTE complained 
thattheright hon. Gentleman should have 
tried to make this question—which was 
one purely for the consumer, although, no 
doubt, the producer was affected in some 
degree—a question of protection. He 
had had a seat in that House for 26 years, 
and, although nominally a county Mem- 
ber, his constituency included a large 
mining and colliery district in the Forest 
of Dean, and a populous manufacturing 
population in the neighbourhood of 
Bristol. He never gave but one pledge 
in his life, and that was for Free Trade ; 
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and his first vote in the House was given 
in favour of that principle, and he 
would be ashamed to turn from that 
now without surrendering the trust 
confided in him. What they wanted 
was not protection against the foreigner, 
but protection against disease. The 
official inquiry which had taken place 
had shown the necessity for some such 
measure as that before the House; 
and the amount of loss sustained by the 
country from rinderpest, pleuro-pneu- 
monia, and foot-and-mouth disease, was 
appalling. Mr. Fleming, late of the 
Royal Engineers, and an eminent veteri- 
nary surgeon, showed in his book, 
published in 1875, that in one preced- 
ing year the money lost to the country 
had been £13,000,000 ; and out of this 
vast sum that due to foot-and-mouth 
disease bore a larger proportion than 
was generally supposed. It had been 
said that high-bred cattle were more 
susceptible of disease than common-bred 
cattle; but his own experience and ob- 
servationled him to take a different view, 
the conclusion he had arrived at being 
that it was the poorer sort of stock that 
suffered most. It was admitted that 
disease in cattle had caused enormous 
loss to this country ; and we ought to ask 
ourselves whether the time had not come 
when we should really try to get rid of 
it? With regard to foot-and-mouth 
disease, he felt sorry that the severer 
home restrictions of the Lords’ Bill had 
not been continued in the present mea- 
sure, believing, as he did, that they 
were necessary, and that the farmers 
were prepared to submit to almost any 
restrictions, however severe they might 
be, if they were protected from disease 
coming from abroad. He had no doubt 
that if proper restrictions were put on 
the movement of cattle with regard to 
markets they would soon stamp out foot- 
and-mouth disease, as they had stamped 
out rinderpest; and, therefore, he should 
like not only to see the provisions of this 
Bill carried out, but if it went even 
further in the way of restriction than it 
did. With respect to Irish cattle, there 
could be no question that a great deal of 
foot-and-mouth disease came from that 
country, and he should like to see more 
stringent regulations laid down as to the 
inspection of stock both at the port of 
embarkation and at the port of debarka- 
tion, as well as with regard to the dis- 
infection of ships by which cattle were 
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carried. Any additional expense which 
the more stringent regulations might 
entail on the producers would be more 
than made up by the enhanced prices 
which increased confidence in the sound- 
ness of the stock would induce pur- 
chasers to pay for it. Heshould be glad 
also to see more attention given to the 
development of the dead meat trade; 
and he believed that it would yet come 
to develop itself in a far greater degree 
than people generally supposed. Dead 
meat was sent from Aberdeen and 
America, and why should it not be sent 
from Spain, Portugal, and other places ? 
There was room for development in this 
direction. It might be asked, why had 
the dead meat trade not developed itself ? 
There were several reasons for that. 
Salesmen, middlemen, and corporations 
all had an interest in the matter, and 
helped to prevent its development. He 
should sooner see everything slaughtered 
at the port of embarkation than at the 
port of debarkation. The experiments 
which had already been made in that di- 
rection showed what could be done; and 
if it had fair play it would soon become 
largely extended, and be attended with 
great advantages. He regretted that 
America and Canada were struck out of 
the Bill, as he feared that in America, 
in the absence of any veterinary inspec- 
tion and restrictions, disease in cattle, es- 
pecially pleuro-pneumonia, was making 
great andrapid strides, and that weshould 
sooner or later have it brought over here. 
As for quarantine, it was a necessary evil, 
if a temporary one, and would have to 
be endured till the farmers grew cattle 
enough to supply our wants; at any 
rate, he hoped it would be effective. It 
had been said that countries with so little 
disease as Denmark, Spain, and Portu- 
gal ought not to be scheduled in the Bill. 
He did not, however, share that opinion, 
bearing in mind that “a little leaven 
leaveneth the whole lump.” Disease 
came from all directions, and the con- 
sumer, not the producer, was to be 
thought of first. The chief thing was to 
keep out disease, or it would overrun the 
whole country. He was convinced that 
the farmers would submit to any restric- 
tions if they felt confident that disease 
would be kept out of this country. He 
had great respect for Professor Simonds, 
who eld a contrary opinion, and whose 
opinions had been quoted on that point 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
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for Bradford; but he must say that he 
looked on the hon. MemberforSouth Nor- 
folk (Mr. Clare Read) and also on himself 
as being better authoritiesasto the feeling 
of the farmers than Professor Simonds 
could be. For himself, as President of 
the Royal Agricultural Society, he had 
had opportunities of meeting farmers 
from all parts of the Kingdom; and he 
was certain he was not saying too much 
when he stated that they would put up 
with restrictions if they could only have 
confidence that disease would be pre- 
vented from entering this country from 
abroad by requiring foreign cattle to be 
slaughtered at the port of landing. He 
was satisfied that that measure, instead 
of enhancing the price of meat, would 
tend to lower it, because the farmers and 
producers of this country would breed 
more cattle when they had every security 
that disease would not be introduced 
from other countries. In conclusion, he 
had great pleasure in supporting the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. KAVANAGH said, the subject 
was one of very great importance, not 
only to the constituency which he had 
the honour to represent, but to the whole 
of Ireland ; moreover; it was a question 
in which he had for many years past 
taken a great interest. As a whole, he 
liked the Bill; but there were points in 
it which he disliked of too serious a 
nature to allow him to give the measure 
an unqualified support. He liked it 
because it adopted the principle of deal- 
ing with England and Ireland in the 
same way, and because it dealt with the 
cattle plague in a very efficient and 
vigorous manner. He liked it also 
because it practically placed pleuro- 
pneumonia in the same category with 
cattle plague ; and, therefore, afforded a 
hope that by vigorous treatment the pes- 
tilent disease might be got rid of. Al- 
though he approved of the three main 
principles of the Bill, he could not go so 
far as to say that he approved of all 
means of carrying them out. The first 
point he should touch upon was that 
brought before the notice of the House 
by the Resolution of the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster). 
That Resolution at once exposed a very 
grave error in the Bill, and that was the 
attempt to make what he might call too 
stringent a law, and by doing so to 
relieve the Privy Council of the respon- 
sibility which it ought to bear and 
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to deprive them of the discretionary 
power which they ought to possess. He 
thought that no one would deny that 
where cattle plague existed immediate 
slaughter should be enforced by law, 
and that in the case of countries where 
disease existed importation should be 
stopped. He did not think that there 
were two opinions in the country on the 
subject; but he did think that it was a 
very great question, indeed, whether 
such a course would be correct where no 
cattle plague existed. He quite agreed 
with the words contained in the Resolu- 
tion of the right hon. Member for Brad- 
ford, that the slaughter at the ports of 
landing of allfat cattle from the Continent 
would restrict the supply and increase 
the cost of food, and should, therefore, not 
be made compulsory under all circum- 
stances by Act of Parliament. It was 
necessary that full discretion should 
be left in the hands of the Privy Council 
on that point. On the one hand, circum- 
stances might arise under which it would 
be necessary that all cattle should be 
slaughtered and importation stopped ; 
but, on the other hand, to make it a 
permanent and universal rule would be 
unwarrantable. They had to face a 
steadily increasing consumption of ani- 
mal food in the great centres of trade; 
and having regard to that, and the fact 
that there was a yearly increase in the 
price of meat, it was of the greatest im- 
portance that they should not attempt 
to restrict supply except in cases of the 
very sternest necessity. He was afraid 
that the Bill, as at present drawn, would 
do that. Under the Bill fat cattle only 
could be imported and slaughtered ; but 
store cattle might be sent alive broad- 
cast throughout the country after 14 
days’ quarantine. That he considered 
a very grave fault. No one of much 
experience in the cattle trade would 
deny that the importation of live stock 
was the most fruitful and dangerous 
source of infection that the country could 
well have, yet 14 days’ quarantine 
was to be the only safeguard. No one 
could state how long the germ of the 
cattle plague might be dormant before 
the disease actually appeared. He would 
commend to the consideration of the 
Government the suggestion made by 
Mr. James Caird, in his letter to The 
Times of the 22ndinstant. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
had worded his Resolution in a very 
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wise and very moderate manner; and 
he hoped the Government would see 
their way, if not to adopt the Resolu- 
tion, at least to alter the Bill and carry 
out its principles. If that was not 
done, he was very much afraid that if 
the Bill became law, it would produce 
more harm than good. Of the provi- . 
sions contained in Clause 21 for dealing 
with pleuro-pneumonia he heartily ap- 
proved, as he believed it was quite 
possible by vigorous action to stamp out 
the disease, and that the stock owners of 
Ireland were prepared cheerfully to ac- 
quiesce in any regulations, however 
severe, which would bring about that de- 
sirable object, although they were very 
much opposed to vexatious and useless 
measures which would not attain the end 
desired. He had very great objection, 
indeed, to the clauses referring to foot- 
and-mouth disease, not because he under- 
rated the mischief which that disease 
did. He would be glad to be convinced 
that it was possible to deal with foot- 
and-mouth disease, and stamp it out; 
and it was because he did not believe 
that, that he objected to the clauses as 
being vexatious and useless. Foot-and- 
mouth disease was most insidiously in- 
fectious. Infection had been carried by 
streams of water, birds of the air, foxes 
and hounds, rabbits and hares—in fact, 
any animal passing over an infected 
district might carry infection with it. 
It broke out on farms where there was 
no apparent cause for infection. With 
these facts before them, legislation was 
exceedingly futile. He hoped it would 
be admitted that Irish farmers were not 
unreasonable in asking that the Bill 
should be modified, and their opinion 
should have some weight with the 
House, as cattle formed the staple of 
their wealth. In Ireland the num- 
ber of cattle was 3,996,027, valued at 
£51,948;251; in England, without Wales, 
the number was 3,979,650, valued at 
£51,735,540, showing considerably in 
favour of Ireland. He would give an- 
other statement, including Wales, and 
would contrast the rental of England 
and Wales with that of Ireland, which 
would give the House a better idea of 
the value of cattle in Ireland. The value 
of cattle in England and Wales was 
£59,746,000, and the rental of England 
and Wales was £109,335,000. In Ire- 
land the value of cattle was £51,948,251, 
and therental £17,800,000. Thisshowed 
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that Ireland would suffer much more 
severely than England from any loss by 
disease among cattle; and he hoped, 
when they came to deal with the Bill, 
they would take this fact into account. 
The last point to which he would refer 
was Part IV. of the Bill, which dealt 
especially with Ireland. . He had already 
stated that he regarded the fact that 
the same legislation was dealt out to 
the two countries as one of the most 
valuable features in the Bill. He 
thought it was clear that the people of 
Treland could not, with any reason or 
justice, ask the English people. to do 
away with the inspection of their cattle 
at the ports of landing—which was the 
most detrimental restriction that could 
be imposed upon the cattle trade—if 
they were not prepared to adopt the 
same safeguards against the spread of 
disease that were adopted in England; 
and, therefore, he must ask the House 
most clearly to understand that in advo- 
cating that there should be no further 
legislation with regard to foot-and- 
mouth disease, he was not asking for a 
special exemption with regard to Ire- 
land. What he urged he urged for, and, 
as he believed, in the interests of both 
countries ; and it was with the object of 
having perfect similarity of both law 
and action that he considered that part 
of the Bill was faulty, as he did not 
think that, as the veterinary department 
was now constituted in Ireland, it would 
be possible for them to have such an 
efficient system of inspection as would en- 
sure that every case of pleuro-pneumonia 
would be immediately detected. There 
were very few veterinary surgeons in Ire- 
land, and it was not everyone who could 
tell the disease; and cases might arise 
and pass unnoticed which might spread 
infection far and wide, and render 
restriction in other places practically 
useless. _He would, therefore, have 
much preferred that. the responsi- 
bility of working the Bill should be 
given to the Privy Council here, be- 
cause they had a large number of pro- 
perly qualified veterinary surgeons at 
their command, of whose services they 
could avail themselves in cases where 
local professional men,could not be ob- 
tained, Nodoubt this would materially 
increase the cost of working the Bill; 
but in a question of such, vast import- 
ance too much,stress ought not. to, be 
laid on the extra expense, even, though 
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the whole of it should fall on Ireland : 
and he thought Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment might consider whether it would 
not be just and fair that some portion of 
the increased expense should be charged 
upon the Consolidated Fund. It was 
for the interest of Ireland as well as of 
England that this Bill should become 
law, and that its provisions should be 
uniformly carried into effect throughout 
the Kingdom. He hoped, therefore, that 
the Government would not shut their 
ears to all the suggestions which hon. 
Members might make with a view to 
the improvement of the measure. 

Dr. LUSH thought the Government 
must admit that there was much to be 
said in favour of the Amendment, and 
that those who supported it were quite 
justified in doing so, even if they were 
also disposed to vote for the second 
reading of the Bill. He was of opinion 
that the direct effect of several clauses in 
the Bill would be an advance in the 
price of meat. If reliance was placed 
upon the dead meat market in this coun- 
try, that must be the consequence. The 
hon. and gallant Member for Gloucester- 
shire (Colonel Kingscote) said the remedy 
was to be found in the increased supply 
of dead meat ; but they were not certain 
that the supply would be kept up. In 
his opinion, there was an inseparable 
connection between the prevalence of 
these diseases and neglect. The whole 
district which he came from was supplied 
from Bristol; and it was the universal 
opinion in that neighbourhood that the 
spread of foot-and-mouth disease arose 
from the neglect, the filth, and the dis- 
tress of the animals in their passage from 
the port of embarkation to Bristol. Steps 
ought to have been taken by the Privy 
Council, which possessed elastic powers, 
to put a stop to such a state of things 
before so stringent a measure as that 
now under consideration was introduced. 
He did not, however, object to many of 
the clauses in the Bill. 

Mr. WILBRAHAM EGERTON said, 
that there was no other disease which 
deterred breeders of stock so much as 
foot-and-mouth disease. At the time of 
the last two great outbreaks, in 1872 and 
1875, there were in Cheshire 63,604 
animals attacked in the former year, and 
61,568 in the latter. As that meant a 


loss of from £3 to £5 a-head of the 
animals attacked, it also meant a loss of 
some £300,000, not only to the county 
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of Cheshire, but to the country at large, 
because the animals were affected not 
only in their milking, but in their breed- 
ing properties. If it could be proved 
that the legislation proposed would have 
the effect of materially diminishing foot- 
and-mouth disease in this country, that 
. alone would amply compensate us for 
the loss of any additional animals we 
might get from abroad for the supply of 
meat. The first great increase in the 
price of meat dated from the first great 
outbreak of cattle plague in 1865, when 
meat rose from 3s. 6d. to 4s. 6d. per 
stone. He did not see why the slaughter 
of animals at the ports should raise the 
price of meat. According to The Journal 
of the Royal Agricultural Society, only 
96,000 animals last year came alive 
into this country from the Continent, 
which were not slaughtered at the 
ports; and while the average price 
of beef in 1876 was 68d. per lb., 
in 1877, instead of increasing, as it 
ought to do according to the theory of 
the hon. Gentleman in consequence of 
the shutting out of animals from abroad, 
it fell to 64d. The same thing was true 
of mutton. In 1876 the average price 
of mutton was 73d. per lb.; in 1877 it 
was 7d. Therefore, it was quite clear, 
from our own experience, that the 
slaughter of animals at the ports of entry 
would not raise the price of meat. The 
importation of dead meat in 1876 was 
788,973 cwt.; but during last year it 
was 1,279,649 cwt., and we had every 
reason to believe that the supply of dead 
meat from America was practically in- 
exhaustible. There were 29,000,000 
cattle in the United States; and, con- 
sidering the price of meat in New York, 
the Americans would take good care to 
supply us as long as our markets were 
at their present prices. The price of 
meat depended much more on freedom 
from disease at home than on free impor- 
tation from abroad. According to Mr. 
Gamgee, from 1714 to 1770, when we 
had an entirely open trade, we had 
diseaseintroduced from abroad, and scar- 
city followed. From 1770 to 1840, when 
the import was stopped, we had an in- 
crease of food ; and from 1840 to the pre- 
sent time we had nothing but one con- 
tinued succession of cattle diseases and 
the devastation of our pastures. Mr. 
Caird argued that as not more than 1} 
per cent of our cattle died from disease, it 
was not worth while to exclude an un- 
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limited supply of cattle from abroad. 
That was an unfair way of putting it. 
It was not a question of the number of 
animals that died, but of the number, 
especially from foot-and-mouth disease, 
whose breeding powers were diminished, 
and thus the number of animals bred in 
the country were diminished. Another 
point urged by Mr. Caird was, that we 
had better leave things as they were in 
the hands of the Privy Council. But we 
could not go on leaving things as they 
were. Last year cattle plague broke 
out, and we had the most stringent 
orders issued by the Privy Council, and 
carried out in every case that was ne- 
cessary by the local authorities, who 
suspended the sale and traffic of cattle 
throughout the country. The result was 
an extraordinary immunity from disease 
for the time. But the Privy Council 
would not be justified in keeping up that 
state of things unless in case of plague, 
nor would the farmers be satisfied with 
such stringent regulations unless abso- 
lutely required for the prevention of 
disease. He had endeavoured to show 
that it was necessary to keep out disease, 
more especially foot-and-mouth disease, 
by stringent regulations at home; but 
agriculturists would not be satisfied un- 
less equally stringent regulations were 
adopted to prevent its introduction from 
abroad. That was what they wanted. 
It was not true that we had no disease 
from France, Spain, and Portugal; in 
1875 foot-and-mouth disease had con- 
stantly appeared among the animals 
from those countries, and they could: 
not be certain that at some time 
or other the disease would not be 
imported from them. There was very 
little disease in the country at pre- 
sent; and it was easy enough to stamp 
out disease when it made its ap- 
pearance at first, or on a very small 
scale; but when it reached any height 
it was most difficult, if not impossible, 
to stamp it out. He had always insisted, 
whenever the disease appeared, that the 
farm should be isolated and the disease 
stamped out. It was when the disease 
reached fairs and markets that it became 
most serious by interfering with internal 
traffic. He thanked the Government 
for having brought forward this Bill, 
which would be received by agricultu- 
rists with satisfaction and gratitude. 
Mr. WHEELHOUSE said, that a 
penny added to the price of a pound of 
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meat in the borough he represented 
practically meant no less than from 
£150,000 to £175,000 a-year as against 
the consumer. He quite agreed with 
the hon. Baronet the Secretary to the 
Treasury, who introduced the measure, 
when he said that it was nearly entirely 
a consumers’ question. He knew that 
there must be two varying interests 
pulling exactly in opposite directions, 
and it was most desirable, in the balanc- 
ing of these interests, to see which was 
really the preponderating power. He 
was aware that for years past butchers’ 
meat had been gradually rising in the 
market, from one cause or other, until 
now it was nearly 50 per cent higher 
than it was eight or 10 yearsago. It 
therefore became a most serious ques- 
tion in the feeding of a borough con- 
taining 300,000 people. It was not a 
question which affected Members of the 
House, who could pay anything that 
the butcher chose to ask; but it was a 
most vital question to the vast wage- 
receiving populations in the large towns 
of this country, which were often too 
apt to be overlooked in inquiries such 
as that. Speaking in the fulness 
of his heart, he said it was of infinite 
importance to keep the meat supply of 
this country as cheap and as good as 
possible, so as to be easily obtainable by 
the wage-receiving classes. It was said 
that meat could ne preserved in some 
bisulphate from the port of debarka- 
tion; but up to this time the wage- 
receiving classes had not been very 
much in the habit of being compelled to 
eat meat which had been cured in that 
way. There would be prejudices, if 
they chose to call it by that name, 
against it. It was also said that meat 
could be carried fresh even from the 
Colonial towns. He believed that in 
winter such a thing might be possible; 
but in times like these, when meat for a 
town like Leeds, almost equi-distant 
from sea to sea, came a journey of 50 to 
70 miles, and had laid on the butchers’ 
stalls, it must be very much deterio- 
rated. It was very well known that in 
the dead meat trade, in consequence of 
inspection by the officers having super- 
vision of the market places, the whole 
stock might often be in peril of condem- 
nation, and certainly, if really bad, the 
meat could not be too speedily destroyed. 
What was there, absolutely just now, 
requiring any change in the state of 
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those laws in existence, and-which for 
a length of time had been continued ? 
The regulations in force were amply 
sufficient for the purpose, and an enact- 
ment—a provision in a Bill such as this 
—was a mere idealism, and a piece of 
sentiment which would not advance this 
most important question one inch. The 
Privy Council had it in their power to 
stop the entrance of cattle from any 
country where they thought it necessary 
to do so, and there was nothing in the 
existence of present circumstances to 
demand more stringent regulations in 
reference to importation. Then, why 
not leave the matter in the hands of the 
Privy Council, or place a discretionary 
power somewhere, and not establish 
a hard-and-fast-line, making fish of one 
and fowl of another, giving power to 
bring in cattle for some purposes almost 
without quarantine, admitting others 
with quarantine, and for other purposes 
prohibiting live cattle altogether? If 
cattle were admitted at all, surely it 
was right to admit them from Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, or any of those coun- 
tries which were not subject to cattle 
plague or foot-and-mouth disease. Espe- 
cially take the case of Denmark, where 
it was well known there was a veteri- 
nary inspection of every head of cattle 
exported, and another inspection was 
made upon the landing of the cargo 
here. Surely, with precautions such as 
these, there should be no fear; and if 
fear did exist, it was because the Privy 
Council had not thought fit to carry out 
the regulations and the laws, the exer- 
cise of which would have been sufficient 
to stamp out disease the moment it 
made its appearance. The idea of sub- 
jecting absolutely to slaughter all cattle 
brought into the Realm was, he would 
venture to say from evidence given 
before the Committee, utterly unneces- 
sary, and very unwise. Was it the in- 
tention to stop all the foreign cattle 
trade, or not? If such was the inten- 
tion, it should be stated. He had no 
wish to go through all the statistics 
quoted on the one side or the other; nor 
could he treat it as a farmer’s question 
on one side, or a meat salesman’s ques- 
tion on the other. What the House 
should look at was what was best for 
the large mass of our population, espe- 
cially our wage-earning classes. That 


it could be reasonable, just, or sensible, 
dealing with the large constituencies in 
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the North of England, to run the risk of 
having the meat supply condemned. on 
its arrival at the market he denied abso- 
lutely. If all foreign cattle were killed 
at the port of debarkation, the. result 
would be an immediate rise in price, 
and a risk, greater or less according to 
circumstances, of the meat being tainted 
before it reached the table: He had 
passed a considerable time among: the 
wage-earning classes of the country, 
and for years he had had as much ex- 
perience of the wants and circumstances 
of agricultural life as most people, and 
he was able to say it. was not the 
sparsely and thinly-populated country, 
with here and there a village, and now 
and again a town, which would be half 
as much affected by this measure as the 
large commercial and manufacturing 
populations, According as the prices 
rose and fell this question was serious 
—vitally serious—to our large industrial 
populations in manufacturing towns, 
where even the rise of a halfpenny in 
price might mean prohibition as to some 
part of the food obtainable for the sup- 
port of growing lads, females, and chil- 
dren. He felt this strongly; and sorry 
as he was to oppose anything brought 
forward by Government, yet, in the in- 
terest confided to his charge, he did not 
hesitate in saying that the slaughter 
clauses of the Bill must have his 
strongest opposition. 

Mr. ARTHUR PEEL, as a Member 
of the Committee of last year who: at- 
tended all its sittings, desired to say 
there were many parts of the Bill which, 
in common with other Members of that 
House, he would be glad to see passed, 
and he would be sorry if any opposition 
on his part were considered to apply to 
the whole of the Bill. But the whole 
sting of the Bill lay in the 5th Sche- 
dule, which had reference to the slaugh- 
ter of cattle at the port of embarka- 
tion. It had been said, as an excuse 
for bringing forward the Bill, that 
the Privy Council had been unable to 
meet the exigencies of the time,,and 
he had endeavoured to ascertain. how it 
was that the Act of 1869 had been 
found insufficient. Professor Brown 
said he conceived it was entirely impos- 
sible that the Act should have had any 
effect in checking pleuro-pneumonia, 
because he had not heard of an instance 
in which its provisions had been carried 
out with reference to dairies in. great 
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towns, and the exposure of animals in 
fairs and markets. So far from having 
exceeded the legislative provisions of 
the Act.of 1869, there were plenty of 
legislative materials we could take ad- 
vantage of, and which could be use- 
fully employed in stamping out di- 
sease. It was admitted that the dis- 
cretion of the Privy Council had been, 
on the whole, fairly exercised in refer- 
ence to rinderpest, and that they had 
proved + anna, capable of dealing 
with a great. emergency as it arose. 
This was a question between home pro- 
duce and foreign produce; and he should 
like to state the material facts of the 
case. In England there were, roughly 
speaking, about 4,000,000 head of 
cattle; and eliminating all that would 
not be fit to be brought to the butcher 
within a year, he calculated that only 
1,000,000 of these would be consumable 
meat within the year. The number of 
foreign stock imported in 1876 was 
about 270,000 head; and after making 
the proper deductions of cows for milch 
purposes, he estimated that the foreign 
cattle import of 1876 bore to the whole 
cattle yield of England alone for that 
year the relation of 25} per cent. The 
actual figures were — English cattle, 
4,076,000—one-fourth of which was 
1,019,000 ; the foreign import was 
269,798; and, with the proper deduc- 
tions for store stock, the proportion was 
25}, per cent. The Secretary to the 
Treasury spoke with great positiveness 
as to the fact that all three diseases 
—rinderpest, pleuro - pneumonia, and. 
foot-and-mouth disease—were imported 
diseases. . This: was not borne out by 
the evidence of Professor Brown and Pro- 
fessor Simonds ; and it was a well-known 
fact that foot-and-mouth disease existed 
in this Kingdom in 1839, and pleuro- 
pneumonia in 1840, while both diseases 
had, according to Professor Brown, at- 
tained to a very considerable degree of 
prevalence in this country before 1842. 
They were, therefore, located in thiscoun- 
try at a time when the importation of fo- 
reign cattle was entirely prohibited, and 
they ought to be cautious in asserting 
that all the supplies of these diseases 
were introduced from foreign parts alone. 
Before. the. Committee last year, and 
again now, great stress was laid upon 
the dead meat trade. They would all 
rejoice to see the extension of that trade ; 
but.it could not be said that it was an 
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established trade.. Yet they were told, 
- when they were going to sweep away 

the importation of live stock, they should 
rely on the importation of dead meat. 
For instance, they were going to cut off 
a healthy country like Sweden without 
the possibility of being able to retrieve 
their position except by another Act of 
Parliament. . There had been great 
insistence: as to the necessity of uni- 
formity of: regulations; but was there 
uniformity of treatment in ‘this Bill in 
the case even of the several parts of the 
United Kingdom? Was there uniformity 
in the case of Ireland?) What precau- 
tions did they take with regard to the 
importation of disease from Ireland? It 
appeared that in 1876 the enormous 
number of 600,000 cattle and calves was 
imported into England and Wales from 
Ireland, and, including sheep, lambs, 
and swine, the: astonishing total of 
1,860,000 was imported into this country 
from Ireland in 1876. What was the 
state in which cattle sometimes arrived 
in this country ? What provision was 
made that the Irish cattle should arrive 
in a healthy condition? He had no in- 
tention of treating Ireland as a foreign 
country; but he did say this—that it 
did seem to be a strange thing that they 
were so anxious to exclude cattle from 
healthy places like Sweden and Nor- 
way, and have no scruple in admitting, 
with reckless, disregard of ordinary 
precautions, cattle from Ireland, many 
of them ina deplorable condition. The 
evidence in the hands of hon. Mem- 
bers showed that diseased beasts were 
landed from Ireland on the west coast 
of England, and found their way to the 
east, perhaps affecting all the interlying 
districts through which they were taken. 
Much had been made of the fact that in 
consequence of the diseases now under 
consideration there had been a great 
diminution of stock in thiscountry ; and 
that was a statement which required 
very careful sifting, because if the dimi- 
nution of stock could be traced to those 
diseases, there were very strong reasons 
why we should take precautions to ex- 
clude them. Mr. Caird, however, did 
not take that view, but rather regarded 
the falling off as being due to bad sea- 
sons, which threw the strain of expendi- 
ture upon the cattle, which the farmer, 
to'meet it, was forced to send to market. 
But what were the precautions taken in 
this Bill with regard to Ireland? And 
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whatabout uniformity of treatment? This 
Bill did not afford uniform treatment, 
and would operate unfairly. What was 
the necessity for this Bill? Was there 
any true necessity for it at all? At all 
events, it would operate unfairly ; and, 
if he might not say that free trade was 
concerned, he should at least say that 
freedom of trade was being interfered 
with. If it were true that there was a 
diminution of stock in this country 
owing to these diseases, it might be rea- 
sonable to suppose that in those counties 
most affected by it the greatest diminu- 
tion of stock would occur. That, how- 
ever, was not the case; as in three of 
our counties where disease was reported 
most violent the stock had increased 3 
per cent, and in a fourth county 44 per 
eent. In considering this subject, it 
should also be remembered that there 
had been many years in which, in coun- 
tries from which we received supplies of 
cattle, no cattle disease existed, save 
such as could be eradicated with com- 
paratively little trouble. He objected 
to this particular Schedule of the Bill, 
because he considered it to be unneces- 
sary ; because it would interfere with the 
freedom of commercial intercourse ; and 
because, if it were to pass, the House 
would have to look back upon a piece of 
legislation, the main effect of which he 
believed would be to diminish the supply, 
and possibly to raise the price of meat 
14d. per lb. 

Mr. HARCOURT observed, that as 
the constituency which he had the honour 
to represent took a great interest in the 
question involved in the Bill before the 
House, he could not reconcile it to him- 
self to give a silent vote on the subject. 
The question really involved in this Bill 
was whether they gained more from the 
import of live stock, or lost more from 
the import of foreign disease? There 
was a great quantity of evidence in re- 
ference to it which was not to be found 
in Blue Books and was, therefore, not 
available to many hon. Gentlemen. 
There were no public statistics available 
to show what losses the country sus- 
tained year by year, month by month, 
week by week, not merely from deaths, 
but also from deterioration of stock 
— to diseases, which it was perfectly 
possible to stamp out. Take, for ex- 
ample, what was considered the most 
mild of all the cattle diseases, because 
it did not cause death—namely, the foot- 
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and-mouth disease. He was aware that 
the Irish witnesses had said that the foot- 
and-mouth disease did not signify; but, 
as they all knew, there was a great de 
of poetry in the Irish nature, and it was, 
therefore, necessary to examine the facts 
upon which they found their conclusions. 
Those hon. Members, who had taken the 
trouble to examine the Irish evidence 
offered before a Committee in ‘‘ another 
place,” would remember that when one 
witness, who had made light of foot- 
and-mouth disease, was asked if fat 
cattle, suffering from the disease, under- 
went any loss in value, he admitted that 
they might be depreciated to the amount 
of £2 a-piece. Well, that was really 
very much below the mark ; but, taking 
the statement as it was, that meant a 
loss to a man who owned 200 head of 
cattle of £400, and it meant a loss of 
£400 worth of food to the people. The 
witness was next asked whether cows in 
milk suffered any depreciation in value 
when they were afflicted with foot-and- 
mouthdisease? The answer was—‘‘ They 
certainly lost their milk.’’ Here, again, 
was a loss to the proprietor, and a loss 
of the food of the people. The third 
question was—Did breeding stock suffer 
from foot-and-mouth disease? The 
answer was—‘‘ Yes.” The breeding 
powers of animals so affected were im- 
paired; and yet the conclusion drawn 
was that foot-and-mouth disease in Ire- 
land did not signify. This was a way 
of arguing which no hon. Member had 
a right to make use of, unless he had 
first proved his nationality. If the 
House would allow him, he would men- 
tion what happened to himself. Last 
year he had a flock of 350 breeding 
ewes, and amongst them he placed six 
rams. These, unfortunately, were af- 
fected with the foot-and-mouth disease, 
and consequently he was disappointed of 
two-thirds of his expected crop of lambs. 
Now, those were the sort of instances 
which never appeared in any public Re- 
ports, and which very greatly diminished 
the food of the people. He calculated 
his own personal loss at £200, and the 
loss to the public in the matter of loss 
of food was not less than £600. He had 
purposely taken an instance of foot-and- 
mouth disease, as the disease which was 
considered the most innocuous. Of 
course, the losses, unknown to the public, 
sustained by growers and consumers in 
consequence of more fatal cattle diseases, 
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were very far greater. He was there to 


maintain that the country lost very far 
more from imported disease than it 


al| gained from imported live stock. The 


farmers were quite willing to submit to 
the most stringent regulations at home, 
on condition of obtaining protection from 
foreign disease; and it was perfectly 
clear that, unless protection from foreign 
disease was given, it would be most un- 
just to impose stringent regulations at 
home. The object of the farmers was 
not to obtain higher prices, but to obtain 
immunity from disease. It had been 
said that the proposed Bill would in- 
crease the price of the food of the people. 
It had been said that it would deprive 
the people of that portion which was 
called the fifth quarter. It was quite 
true that great disturbance of price al- 
ways accompanied any great commercial 
changes; but it was equally true that 
the markets very quickly found their 
own levels again. Where the demand 
was large, the supply always rose to 
meet the demand; and where the de- 
mand increased, prices adjusted them- 
selves to the demand. Therefore, if 
there was a demand for dead meat, de- 
pend upon it there would be a supply of 
dead meat; and, if there was a large 
demand for dead meat, depend upon it 
dead meat would become cheayer. Now, 
as to the fifth quarter, he must ask if 
the interests of those small portions of 
urban communities, which fed upon offal, 
were to be placed in the scale for one 
moment in opposition to the interests of 
the nation at large? He wished the 
Government had gone much further ; he 
wished they had instituted a dead meat 
market from abroad, pure and simple. 
Where there was quarantine there must 
always be a fear of infection. They 
could not slaughter the persons who at- 
tended upon the quarantined cattle ; and, 
therefore, infection was always liable to 
be spread from quarantine ports. He was, 
however, content to accept the present 
Bill as an instalment of what he thought 
would prove a most useful piece of legis- 
lation, and should therefore vote for the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Cotone, WALKER said, he should 
vote for the Resolution of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W.E. Forster). He looked upon the 
measure as a most wasteful one, in that 
it would lose to the poor people what 
had been called the fifth quarter of the 
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ox—he alluded to the offal—and that it 
would also prove to be a measure to pro- 
tect the agricultural interests of the 
country as against the consumers. At 
the present moment the country was 
free from disease, and he, therefore, 
considered this as a very inauspicious 
moment to bring the question before 
Parliament. At the cattle market last 
week, in the town which he represented, 
there were 800 head of foreign cattle, 
and he did not believe that they had 
been the means of causing any disease 
whatever. This Salford market was 
held weekly, and on the average there 
were in it every market day 3,160 fat 
cattle and 12,200 sheep, which were for 
sale as food within an area comprising 
portions of the counties of Lancaster, 
York, Chester, and Derby. The value 
of the land and buildings of this Salford 
cattle market was more than £47,000; 
and while it was contemplated to com- 
pensate farmers for the compulsory 
slaughter of their beasts under certain 
conditions, no compensation seemed pro- 
vided for the loss to be sustained by a 
Corporation owning a large market. 
His own view was that the Privy Council 
had already sufficient powers to prevent 
the importation of diseases into the 
country ; and he wished that they would 
exercise those powers, instead of asking 
the House to accept a Bill which would 
deprive them of means which were 
already at their disposal. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, that the obser- 
vations of the hon. and gallant Member 
for Oxfordshire (Mr. Harcourt) were 
founded on two fallacies. The one was 
that all disease came from foreign 
countries; and the other that it was pos- 
sible, by legislation, to stamp out these 
diseases. There were many good and 
useful clauses in the Bill; but the pro- 
posal with regard to the slaughter of 
imported cattle was calculated to excite 
great bitterness of feeling in the country. 
It was absurd to suppose that disease 
was more prevalent in foreign countries 
than in theirown. It had been his lot 
to live a great deal in foreign countries, 
and he ventured to say that there was 
more disease in the 9,000,000 of cattle in 
this country than in the 40,000,000 in 
France, Germany, and other countries. 
All these diseases were well-known in 
this country before foreign cattle were 
imported. -It had been said that the 
farmers in this country would not breed 
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cattle; but the fact was that many of 
them were so hard up that they were 
obliged to sell their cattle to enable them 
to pay their rents. It was, therefore, 
next to impossible for them to increase 
their stock. He maintained that the 
cattle plague was really the spotted putrid 
fever. Itcame, it was said, from Russia, 
where it was indigenous because of the 
bad way in which the cattle there were 
housed, and that it broke out in London, 
in 1865, as a consequence of the same 
cause; but there was no attempt to 
prove the statement that it came from 
Russia at that time, although it was 
imported in 1871 and 1877. The 
fact was, the farmers, instead of being 
allowed totake care of themselves, were 
induced to look to the Government to 
take care of them, and that the Govern- 
ment could not do. As to sheep, it was 
thought that they got the foot-rot from 
foreign countries, but it was, in truth, 
an epidemic. Let them take a few 
Southdowns and put them down in Lei- 
cestershire, they would have foot-rot in 
six weeks. Pleuro-pneumonia had be- 
come indigenous also as a species of con- 
sumption among the highly-bred short- 
horns, which could stand nothing, 
which had succeeded the old long-horns, 
which could stand anything. They could 
not stop this disease from breaking out 
so long as the world existed. It was as 
foolish to suppose that this disease could 
be suppressed altogether by the means 
proposed in the Bill as that measles, 
scarlet fever, and other maladies peculiar 
to the human race could be put an end 
to by slaughtering the people who had 
them. It was equally a delusion to sup- 
pose that the price of beef or any other 
article could be reduced by preventing 
the importation of it. A very slight 
knowledge of business would convince 
them that the contrary wasthe case. The 
actual number of cattle kept in this 
country for other than dairy purposes was 
2,500,000, the number imported 227,000, 
or 10 per cent. Every man knew that 
if we decreased the supply 10 per cent, 
the increase in price would be at least 
10 or 15 per cent. If the supplies from 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Spain, and 
Portugal were cut off, it would be im- 
possible to foresee the result ; and in the 
present state of society, with trade bad 
and the people uncomfortable and dis- 
contented, it would be very dangerous to 
bring about any considerable rise in the 
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price of meat. The Bill, it was com- 
monlysaid, was astep towards protection ; 
and if it was not advocated on false pre- 
tences, it was, at all events, brought in 
in order to give effect to a mere theory. 
He maintained that disease was: gene- 
rated in the country, and that they could 
not prevent it by legislation, and that 
they ought not to attempt to do so by 
restricting the importation of the food 
of the people. To do that would bring 
about a great deal more of discontent 
than at present existed. 

Mr. RITCHIE, as a Member for a 
large working class constituency, wished 
to say why he intended to vote for the 
second reading of the Bill. He should 
do so in the interests of his constituents, 
as he believed that it was, in the main, 
desirable that some Bill of the kind 
should be passed which would have the 
effect of cheapening the food of the 
people. He was satisfied that it would 
not produce the result suggested by the 
hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Muntz), or be would not vote for the 
second reading. The Bill would have 
from him no more than a modified sup- 
port; and though he agreed with much 
that the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
had said, he hoped that they would not 
accept a Resolution that would neces- 
sarily be fatal to the measure. The 
right hon. Gentleman had directed his 
arguments against one portion of the 
Bill; but probably every one would 
acknowledge that that part of the Bill 
relating to the internal regulations to be 
observed would be likely to prove bene- 
ficial, if only it were separated from the 
provisions for slaughtering animals at 
the port of debarkation. On that latter 
point the restrictions of the Bill might 
be easily modified in Committee, and, 
indeed, if it reached the Committee, he 
should vote for some such Amendment 
and for the exclusion from the Schedule 
of some of the countries mentioned. 
That, however, was not the same as 
voting against the principles of the Bill, 
which were that certain regulations for 
the internal movement of cattle should 
be made, and that it was necessary to 
slaughter a certain proportion at the 
port of debarkation. In his opinion, 
those principles, if not too much re- 
stricted, would lead to the cheapening 
of meat. They had chiefly to consider 
the cattle plague and the foot-and-mouth 
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disease. Now, the Bill made no changes 
with respect to the cattle plague, as the 
powers of the Privy Council were already 
as full as they would be under the Bill; 
while so infectious was the disease that 
the slaughtering of cattle at the port of 
debarkation would notmake matters safe. 
There -was good reason to hope that the 
best means of coping with the cattle 
plague were now known; therefore, the 
more important problems were those con- 
nected with the foot-and-mouth disease 
and: pleuro-pneumonia. The evidence 
taken before the Committee showed that 
the supply of food in this country suffered 
enormously from the prevalence of foot- 
and-mouth disease. In 1872 nearly 
one-half of the cattle and one-sixth of 
the sheep in the country were affected 
with foot-and-mouth disease. One wit- 
ness estimated that he had lostin 20 years 
between £30,000 and £40,000 through 
that disease. The consequence of that 
state of things was that many breeders 
had entirely given up breeding. The 
number of live stock in the United King- 
dom had decreased, since 1874, 5 per 
cent in cattle and 7 per cent in sheep, 
or considerably more than all the impor- 
tation of foreign animals which we had 
received. If, therefore, the normal in- 
crease of our live stock had not been 
checked by foot-and-mouth disease and 
we had had no importations from abroad, 
we should still have been in possession 
of more live stock than we now had. 
If foot-and-mouth disease could be 
stamped out, that would tend to cheapen 
the food of the people. That Bill dealt: 
not only with importation from abroad, 
but with the movement of cattle at home. 
The producers in this country were will- 
ing to come under internal restrictions 
for the purpose of eradicating disease, 
provided they could be protected from 
the introduction of disease from abroad. 
If restrictions of that kind were enforced, 
they had the evidence of the case of 
Denmark to show that the foot-and- 
mouth disease could be eradicated. 
Moreover, when the heavy restrictions 
were imposed against the cattle plague 
inthis country the foot-and-mouth disease 
decreased enormously. It was said that 
the farmers themselves could put in force 
regulations of that kind to arrest the 
spread of foot-and-mouth disease; but 
the. evidence adduced went clearly to 
prove that that could not be done by the 
separate action of particular districts or 
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of individual farmers, but must be done 
with that uniformity which could only 
be secured by means of an Act of Par- 
liament. Although he did: not agree 
altogether with the provisions of that 
Bill as to the compulsory slaughter of 
foreign cattle at the port of debarkation, 
and thought that certain countries ought 
to be excepted from the operation of that 
clause, he still did not believe that the 
measure was fraught with the evils which 
some hon. Members apprehended. Even 
if the clause were enforced in its entirety, 
he doubted whether it would cause any 
rise in the price of meat, because- the 
importation of live cattle from America 
would, he believed, enormously increase, 
and experience had shown that the trade 
in dead meat also from America was 
likely to become greatly developed. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford said the effect of the restric- 
tions in 1877 was materially to decrease 
the importation of foreign animals into 
London. But it should be remembered 
that the supply of the home animalsialso 
fell off last year considerably. And with 
reference to sheep in the London market 
last year, notwithstanding all the re- 
strictions as to slaughter, not only did 
the supply not decrease, but it positively 
increased by 3 per cent. There were 
other causes which tended to decrease 
the supply from abroad besides ‘the 
regulations in 1877, otherwise -how 
could one account for the fact that 
Denmark, against which no restriction 
existed, imported less cattle and sheep 
and swine than in the previous year? 
He thought if the provisions of this Bill 
were carried out entirely, there was no 
reason for supposing that the price of 
meat would be materially affected: 
at the same time, he thought it 
would be a hardship to slaughter 
all foreign cattle at the ports. In his 
opinion there was no necessity, as 
far as concerned Spain, Portugal, Nor- 
way, and Denmark, for slaughtering at 
the port of arrival. Germany, Holland, 
and Belgium would have to be dealt 
with by stringent measures; but the 
other countries mentioned in the Bill 
ought to be excluded from the opera- 
tion of the measure in the same way 
as America and Canada. He would 
propose such a compromise when the 
Bill got into Committee ; but, mean- 
while, he would vote for the second 
reading. 
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Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN said, if he 
thought this Bill were a measure of pro- 
tection under disguise he would, as a 
free trader who had always voted 
straight upon that question, oppose the 
second reading of the Bill. He thought 
that at the ports of arrival proper 
places should be provided in which the 
animalsimported might be kept without 
deterioration. There could be no reason 
for forcing those animals on a market 
which was not prepared for their recep- 
tion. It ionlt be made compulsory 
upon the local authorities to provide 
proper yards for the reception of cattle, 
and by that means any disadvantage 
from slaughtering at the port of entry 
might be got rid of. He had great 
faith in the dead meat trade, and it was 
remarkable how the importation of dead 
meat from America had increased within 
ashort time. It began with a shipment 
of 24,3401bs. in October, 1875, and in 
March, 1877, no less than 5,797,817 lbs. 
were shipped from New York. The 
delivery from Chicago to Liverpool 
cost 1d. per lb. The average price 
of good meat in Chicago was 23d. 
per Ib. gross, or 4d. per lb. net, and, 
therefore, the meat might be delivered 
at Liverpool at 54d. per lb. He could 
not understand the argument of the 
hon. Member for Warwick (Mr. A. Peel), 
that by passing the measure a tax of 
14d. per lb. would be laid upon the 
people of this country. If he thought 
that any tax would be laid on the 
working classes by the measure, no 
power on earth would induce him to 
vote for the Bill. The American trade 
would continue to grow, and the country 
would in future be largely supplied from 
those markets. He could not, therefore, 
see how the meat supply of the country 
would ‘be restricted. It was a mons- 
trous assumption to say that it would. 
He thought the farmers of this country 
were right in demanding protection from 
imported disease; but he should be quite 
ready, when the Bill came into Com- 
mittee, to vote for the exemption of cer- 
tain countries in which it could be shown 
that no disease existed. He believed 
that disease was not indigenous to this 
country, and that if proper measures 
were taken it might be entirely stamped 
out. Even supposing the Bill did tend 
to reduce the importation of meat into 
this country, it would be very unwise, 
in his opinion, to endanger the 88 per 
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cent of our home meat supply for a pos- 
sible reduction, estimated by the mght 
hon. Gentleman, of one-fourth, or the 
equivalent of 3 per cent of the 12 per cent 
which came to us from abroad. In- 
directly, the Bill would probably be 
of great advantage in encouraging the 
breeding of cattle, which was now so 
much discouraged by the uncertainty 
attending it. He considered he was 
speaking largely in the interest of 
consumers when he said the Govern- 
ment ought to do all they could to pro- 
tect the stock of this country against 
the introduction of foreign disease ; and 
if proper arrangements for compulsory 
slaughter were made at the ports of de- 
barkation they would not, in conse- 
quence, impose a farthing more on 
the cost of meat in England. On the 
contrary, his firm conviction was that by 
so acting they would greatly reduce the 
present charges. 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
congratulated the House on the fact 
that the discussion had not assumed a 
Party character. While the Bill was 
supported by the hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down, there were several 
hon. Members on the Government side 
of the House who had expressed their 
intention of supporting the Amend- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bradford. He (Sir Michael 
Hicks-Beach) only complained of one 
matter in the debate, and that was that 
it had turned too much upon a single 
point in a measure of a large and com- 
prehensive character. The Bill proposed, 
in the first place, to consolidate the law 
inEngland, Scotland, and Ireland, re- 
lating to the contagious diseases of 
animals, which in itself was no light 
work. This meant a consolidation of 
eight Irish and two British Acts. By 
the Bill further powers were conferred 
upon the Privy Council, which were re- 
commended some time ago by a Com- 
mittee of the House, and other improve- 
ments in the law were proposed, which 
had received the general support of the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
W. E. Forster), who had been so long 
acquainted with its administration. He 
(Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) did not think 
those could be considered matters of 
slight importance in forming a judgment 
whether the Bill was or was not entitled 
to a second reading. But all the dis- 
cussion that evening had practically 
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turned upon one provision of the Bill— 
namely, the proposal to enact by statute 
that there should be compulsory slaugh- 
ter of all animals imported from Europe 
at the port of debarkation. Nothing 
could be further from the truth than to 
describe this as a proposal to revive 
protection. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. W. E.~- Forster) was 
kind enough to admit that he believed 
the object of the Bill was not the re- 
newal of protection; but he added that, 
in his opinion, that would be its result, 
and he went on to express his sympathy 
with the agricultural interest of the 
country, which had lately been in so 
depressed a condition. But he (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach) might venture 
to tell him—as he thought he could 
claim some acquaintance with that in- 
terest—that whatever the agriculturists 
of England might do, they were not 
likely to come to that House asking 
for protection to their industry, as 
against the competition of foreign coun- 
tries. All that they asked from the 
House was this—that consenting, as 
they did, for the sake of stamping out 
these terrible diseases, to severe re- 
strictions, they should also receive at the 
hands of that House protection against 
the importation of diseases from abroad. 
He was very sorry the word ‘ Protec- 
tion’ should have been introduced into 
the debate by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite. His object, to use his own 
words, in employing that remark might 
not have been to set town against 
country; but he (Sir Michael Hicks-’ 
Beach) could not help feeling that when 
that debate was read some opinion 
might arise that the interests of town 
and country in respect of the Bill 
were not identical, and they might be 
unable to discuss the measure in fu- 
ture in the calm and dispassionate 
manner in which they had that even- 
ing. It was no question whatever of 
Free Trade or Protection, because no 
one would venture to say that free im- 
portation of cattle from abroad was a 
possibility. They must subject cattle 
imported from foreign countries to cer- 
tain restrictions when those foreign 
countries were subject to disease. It 
was admitted on all sides that the im- 
portation of cattle from countries where 
the cattle plague existed must be strictly 
prohibited. The difference in respect to 
the present Bill was not one of principle 
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but one of detail. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. W. E. Forster) ad- 
mitted the necessity ‘of the prohibition 
with respect to the cattle plague, and 
he (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) was not 
quite sure that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would not admit the necessity 
of some stringent measure with re- 
spect to cattle coming from countries 
where pleuro-pneumonia existed. The 
right hon. Gentleman shook his head ; 
he drew the line at the cattle plague, 
and declined to consent to any fur- 
ther safeguards against the importa- 
tion into this country of pleuro- 
pneumonia or foot-and-mouth disease. 
The proposal contained in the Bill was 
not merely the proposal of the Go- 
vernment. They had felt in this matter 
that the interests of the producer and 
consumer were identical ; and that, look- 
ing to the large proportion of the meat 
supply of this country which was pro- 
duced at home, the best way to secure 
the increase of, and consequently cheaper 
supply of, meat was to encourage its 
production at home by every means in 
their power, and especially by stamp- 
ing out and keeping out disease. But 
the proposals which the Government 
had laid before Parliament in order to 
carry out these views were based upon 
the recommendations of a Select Com- 
mittee of the House. That Committee 
was appointed last year upon a Motion 
partly framed, he believed, by the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. E. Forster), 
couched in these terms— 
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‘‘To inquire into the effect which the im- 
portation of live foreign animals has upon the 
introduction of disease into this country and 
upon the supply and price of food.” 


That Committee conducted a thorough 
and searching inquiry into the ques- 
tions submitted to it. It was a very 
numerous and thoroughly representative 
Committee, composed of Members from 
all parts of the United Kingdom, town 
and country interests being alike repre- 
sented. The point in the Bill which they 
were now discussing was based upon the 
Report of that Committee, so far as the 
Government felt able to give effect to it. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) objected to that Report, and 
referred to the Committee of 1873—a 
Committee over which he presided, and 
which adopted a Report prepared by 
himself. He saw no reason why the 
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right hon. Gentleman should claim 
priority for the Report of that Com- 
mittee. The Committee appointed in 
1877 had before them evidence of the 
injury done by these diseases, gathered 
from facts which could not have been 
known to the Committee which sat 
in 1873. The Committee of 1877, 
having this evidence before them, felt 
that these diseases were of a grave 
and serious character. They attached 
what he believed to be proper weight to 
the importance of putting an end to 
them, if possible, and their recommen- 
dations were framed with that view. 
Now, what was their Report? They 
reported that it was abundantly proved 
in evidence that the ravages of cattle 
plague since the Act of 1869, and the 
diminution of breeding herds of the 
Kingdom from the fear of breaking out 
of the cattle plague, were as nothing 
compared with the losses inflicted and 
the enterprize checked by pleuro-pneu- 
monia and foot-and-mouth disease. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Warwick 
(Mr. Arthur Peel) asked what was the 
reason for the measure? and he replied 
by the words which he had read from 
the Report of the Committee, to which 
the hon. Member did not venture to 
propose a direct negative. All that the 
hon. Member did was to suggest alter- 
native words to the effect that ‘‘ serious 
losses were inflicted and much enter- 
prize checked’? by the diseases to 
which he had alluded. But that Mo- 
tion was negatived by the Committee 
by a majority of 16 to 5. The Com- 
mittee went on in the following para- 
graph to say that witnesses of the 
greatest practical experience agreed that 
if immunity from these scourges could 
be assured beforehand, the increase of 
breeding herds would in a short time be 
large enough to make up any diminu- 
tion of supply occasioned by new re- 
strictions on imports from foreign coun- 
tries. Well, he ventured to give these 
recommendations as reasons for the 
provision in the Bill. In another para- 
graph—paragraph 33—the Committee, 
having reported their recommendation 
of a statutory arrangement for compul- 
sory slaughter at the port of debarka- 
tion and of stringert restrictions on the 
movement of stock in infested dis- 
tricts, added their conclusion that com- 
pulsory slaughter at the port of debarka- 
tion was not likely either to discourage 
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foreign importation, to diminish the 
supply of large towns, or generally to 
raise the price of meat. The change, 
however, would be a considerable in- 
terference with the present system of 
trade carried on by butchers and sales- 
men. He believed his hon. Friend 
near him put the case very, fairly 
to the House when he stated. thatthe 
real opposition to the measure came from 
those whose personal trade. interests 
would be interfered with. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. W. Ei 
Forster) quoted from the. evidence of 
witnesses who were interested. in the 


trade, and made some complaint: that:| p 


a certain number of the Members of the 
Committee did not seem inclined to at- 
tach great importance to that evidence, 
He (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) thought 
it right and fair that importance should 
be attached to trade evidence, whether 
it came from butchers or farmers; but 
he did not think it right that’ such mat- 
ters should be decided merely according 
to the views of those whose trade inte- 
rests were affected. If measures were 
to be decided solely on such evidence 
as that, he ventured to say the Fac- 
tory Acts, which were now so popular, 
would never have been passed. Now 
let him refer to the two proposals which 
had been mainly discussed. In the first 
place, he would deal with the restric- 
tions recommended to be applied to this 
country. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) found great fault 
with the principles of the Bill:on that 
head. He said they were insufficient 
for the purpose intended. | Well, that 
was merely his own opinion. He (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach).. preferred the 
Report of a numerous and represen- 
tative Committee ; and if the right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. W. E. Forster) was 
not satisfied with the restrictions in 
the Bill as it now stood, it: would be 
open to him to propose increased 
stringency in Oommittee, if he could 
prove that such an increase was neces- 
sary in order to stamp out these diseases. 
But, as a matter of fact, as had been 
already stated that evening, it had been 
proved that by restrictions of the nature 
pe those diseases could practically 

e stamped out. In the years 1865 and 
1866, when the restrictions for dealing 
with the cattle plague were in force, 
there could be no doubt of the beneficial 
effect which they had in stamping out 
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minor: disersises; ‘and: in: 1877 the en- 
foreement:of restrictions: for' getting ' rid 
of: the. cattle plague t:wnquestionably 
aided; in diminishing 'pleuro-pnewmonia 
and, foot -and«mouth «disease. But 
what -were' the: objections’ to the ‘com- 
pulsory slatightemof animals: at’: port 
of .debarkation as: proposed in the: mea- 
sure ?: The right» hone Gentleman (Mr: 
W.) EB. Forster): said ithe! slaughter wt 
porte:of dgnding: of\ all fat cattle would 
restrict: the supply ‘and increase the 
cost of food: ‘With regard to the-in- 
creased costcof food; he'thought they 
should :remember ‘précisely what’ was 
osed.y Itswas::nots! proposed ‘to 
slaughter, or attempt to provide ‘forthe 
slaughter of, any:animals exported from 
foreign couritries'at the port of éxporta- 
tion. «It was) not; proposed to-attempt 
to. compulserily: substitute: a dead meat 
trade for the hve: meat trafe:: Allthat 
was proposed ‘was, whensanimals were 
landed :in certain * defiried> ports: inthe 
country; they should not*bé moved alive 
from, those» places: Tlie» right? hon. 
Gentleman: (Mero Wiok. Forster) spoke 
a good deal about the effectiof onforced 
sales under) such! stringent ‘ules; ‘but 
nothing was said :im«the Bill as ‘to ‘any 
time within: whiclt an: imported ‘animal 
should bé killed; :sAn “animalj-when 
landed, could be: keptia:day, two° days, 
or more; ‘before ‘being ‘killed; just as it 
would béstsuit: the sarket ti which it 
had. been ‘sent.. He might nverition ‘some 
facts:to the House which wouldshow; ‘at 
any rat6, that the position of the right 
hon. Gentleman «the ‘Member for Brad- 
ford; ‘thats sthe:sebst: f° ‘meat would 
be: increased even temporarily ‘by “this 
measure, were really fallacious: ‘He did 
not think that even the:right hon) Gentle- 
man the Member-for' Bradford argued 
that there:would~be any permanent ‘in- 
crease. But if theeompulsory slaughter 
of ;cattle : prevented ‘the importation of 
disease-from abroad, ‘and «proper restric- 
tions stamped: it! out at home, ‘surély 
there would be an increase in thie breed- 
ing from thé ‘home: stock; which, in a few 
years, and possibly:very much~ sooner, 
would far:outweigh any loss from’ iin- 
portations from foreign countries:” But 
to take theia of the: right 
hon. Gentleman; ‘that for ‘a time ‘there 
might bea: loss’ on* the importation, 
and consequently increased prices, what 
had: actually happened in® this’ “re- 
spect? He found thatduring the ‘year 
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1877 the importation of cattle was: ab-' 
solutely prohibited. from: Belgium and 
Germany, except  Schleswig+Holstein:: 
The result was thatthe foreign imports 
were 43,000 less than during: the! pre- 
vious year. Yet what was’ the: result:? 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr: W.E: 
Forster) ‘had said: that: a very: large 
proportion of this foreign importation 
went to.the- London market: He’ did 
not think that the right hon. Gentleman 
paid quite sufficient regard to’ the in- 
creasing amount of dead meat which 
also supplied the London market ; but, 
at any rate, the effect of a change of 
that kind, if felt anywhere, would be 
felt in London.  But:what was ‘the re- 
sult? While the price of beef was 
5s. 1d, per stone in'the Metropolitan 
Meat Market in the previous’ year, ‘it 
was 5s. 2d. when importations from ‘the 
countries he had mentioned were’ pro- 
hibited, and that was all the:increase in 
the price of food from the loss of 43,000 
cattle. But it was by no means certain 
that by the enforcement of compulsory: 
slaughter at the ports of landing the 
supply of animals. would be restricted. 
He could quote from the Report: of the 
Veterinary Department of the «Privy 
Council for the year 1877 some curious 
facts bearing on that poitit: He found 
that sheep from Germany were made sub- 
ject to compulsory slaughter at the port 
of debarkation in January, 1877. ' He 
found that the number of sheep imported, 
under that restriction, from Germany, 
during the year 1877, was 477,566; 
while, in the previous year, without such 
restriction, the: number was’ 315,619. 
These figures, at any rate, did not point 
to a decrease of the supply of animals 
from abroad through compulsory slaugh- 
ter. Then, a great deal had been said 
about the Petition from Southampton. It 
was urged that for several years there 
was a large importation of cattle from 
the South of France; but, on the issue 
of the Order from the Privy Council for 
compulsory slaughter at the port of 
landing, the supply altogether ceased. 
What were the actual facts? He hada 
Return for 10 years, beginning with the 
year 1868, of the number, not only of 
cattle, but of sheep, annually imported 
into all the ports of the United King- 
dom from France, and the extraordinary 
variations in number could not possibly 
be accounted for by any alterations in 
the Rules of the Privy Council as to: 
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compulsory slaughter: He would take 
the years’ 1868-9. At that time the right 
hon, Gentleman (Mr. W. E. Forster) was 


| Vice Président’of the Council, and the im- 


portations-of cattle from France in 1868 
numbered’: 5;747; while, in the next 
year, for no reason that he was aware 
of,' the number was increased to 21,508. 
In:1872, when the cattle imported were 
subject ‘to compulsory slaughter, the 
number sent from France was only 
682; in’ 1873, it was 742; in the year 
1875, ‘ander the same regulations, the 
number had risen to 9,025 ; whereas, in 
1877, again, under the same regulations, 
it fell to'2;804. Then take the case of 
sheep. °*Lhe order for compulsory 
slaughter at ‘the port of debarkation 
having been in force for the first seven 
months of 1872, ceased in August of 
that year:' During that year 21,000 
sheep were imported; whereas, during 
the whole of 1876, when the importation 
was perfectly free, only 977 sheep were 
imported) He, therefore, did not think 
anyargumentagainst compulsory slaugh- 
ter'atour ports could be drawn from the 
falling-off in the Frenchimports, although 
he admitted that when the compulsory 
slaughter of animals ‘was first introduced 
there was likely to be an interference 
with the existing trade. But then the 
Southampton petitioners argued that, 
because they considored that trade in 
cattle with France had been stopped in 
this: manner, therefore, the same thing 
would happen to the trade with Spain 
and Portugal. He ventured to say that 
there) was no comparison between the 
cattle trade between England and France 
and between England and Spain and 
Portugal: France, like England, was an 
importing country. It was no object for 
the French producers to export cattle to 
England which could be sold at home, 
unless they could secure an exception- 
ally favourable market in England. 
Therefore, they were liable to great 
fluctuation in the importations. But 
Spain and Portugal were not importing 
countries. ‘They were, necessarily, ex- 
porting countries; because they bred a 
much greater number of cattle than 
they could possibly consume ; and, there- 
fore, the trade would not be interfered 
with by small meonveniences as in the 
case of France. ain and Portugal 
must find a-market.for the cattle which 
they produced; and would not be de- 
terred, from sending their cattle here by 
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compulsory slaughter. But what he had 
said applied, of course, entirely to the 
variations of trade under the existing 
system. Hitherto the Privy Council had 
been enabled, from time to time, to issue 
Orders for the compulsory slaughter of 
imported cattle. He ventured to argue 
that even if it were proved that that 
system had diminished the imports, 
there was no reason why the same 
result should follow from the provi- 
sions of the Bill. It had been stated 
that serious losses would be sustained 
at the markets if statutory arrange- 
ments for compulsory slaughter were 
made. But it was perfectly obvious 
that if the importers, exporters, and 
trade generally, were aware that such 
an arrangement would be the invariable 
rule, they would be induced to invest 
their money in providing the necessary 
accommodation for the slaughter of ani- 
mals, and would make arrangements for 
a dead meat trade, which they now 
had no inducement to enter into, seeing 
the uncertainty to which they were sub- 
ject. That, he thought, was a strong 
argument in favour of making compul- 
sory slaughter uniform for imports from 
all the countries of Europe. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. E. Forster), in 
the remarks he made, had alluded to the 
extent to which the dead meat trade was 
now carried on. It was well known that 
something like 175,000 tons of dead 
meat a-year were sent from Scotland, 
Cornwall, and elsewhere, to the London 
markets. It would be equally possible 
to send dead meat to the inland markets 
from the ports of debarkation, after 
compulsory slaughter, as it was to bring 
it to London from other places now. 
When his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Leeds (Mr. Wheelhouse) 
and his hon. and gallant Friend the 
Member for Salford (Colonel Walker) 
talked of the difficulties which would 
be thrown in the way of their consti- 
tuents procuring meat if this Bill were 
adopted, he thought they must have 
forgot not only this possibility, but that 
their real supply came not from foreign 
sources, but from the home producer. 
There was only one more point to 
which he wished to refer. It had been 
objected to the provisions of the Bill, 
that the enactments as to compulsory 
slaughter at ports of entry were statu- 
tory, while that was not the case as to 
the enforcement of regulations at home. 
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The object of that was obvious. In the 
first place, if these restrictions should 
attain their desired object, they would 
only be temporary intheir operation; and, 
when a district wasunaffected, they would 
not be applied. If, after a time, as was 
hoped would be the case, these diseases 
were stamped out by the enforcement of 
the regulations, there would be no fur- 
ther necessity for imposing them. But, 
with regard:to foreign a ge the case 
was different; He doubted if they could 
anticipate a period when, for any length 
of time, foot-and-mouth disease would 
not prevail even in the ‘healthiest of the 
countries whichhad been named. It 
might be necessary to enforce compul- 
sory slaughter’ continually, whilst. the 
regulations under the Bill applying to 
this country would only be temporary 
in their operation. He believed that it 
was only by compulsory slaughter of 
animals from abroad, and by restric- 
tions‘at home, that they would be able 
to get rid of other cattle diseases, as 
they had the cattle plague. The right 
hon: Gentleman (Mr: W. E: Forster) 
thought that the remedy was worse than 
the disease. He would wish to see, at 
the most, power reserved to the Privy 
Council to order compulsory slaughter if 
necessary. The right hon. Gentleman, 
in the late Government, held the Office 
of Vice President of the Oouncil, and 
from what he had told the House that 
night, it was perfectly clear, if at any 
time he returned to that Office, he would 
not be disposed to enforce what was 
believed by the best authorities to be 
necessary for securing that which was 
universally desired. It had been said, 
during the course of the debate, that, 
after all, the proposal for compulsory 
slaughter was insufficient, because, un- 
der another provision of the Sche- 
dule, animals might be admitted under 
quarantine for store purposes; and, 
therefore, as the danger of infection 
remained, the slaughter of fat cattle 
at the ports of debarkation was of no 
use. But those who had made that 
objection could hardly have read the 
provisions of the Schedule to which he 
had alluded.’ If they had, he thought 
they would have seen that the Sche- 
dule did not mention store cattle at 
all. It referred to dairy and breeding 
stock, and it was perfectly obvious, from 
the severe quarantiné required, that the 
intention of the Schedule was practically 
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to prohibit all im tions, except in 
the cases of animals necessary for im- 
proving breeds, or imported. under other 
special circumstances of that nature. It 
would be quite possible in Committee on 
the Bill so to amend the provisions of 
the Schedule as to make that perfectly 
clear. He would not trouble the House 
with any further remarks..upon the 
measure; but he asked hon. Mem- 
bers to remember that that was a de- 
bate upon the second reading of a 
Bill which, contained, as had been ad- 
mitted by the right hon... Gentleman 
(Mr. W. E. Forster), many most. valu- 
able provisions, besides that to which 
special exception had been taken by 
himself and others... The right hon. 
Gentleman had criticized that provision 
with great acuteness and great, know- 
ledge, and he (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) 
had listened attentively to his remarks; 
but hecould notdiscover that he made any 
alternative proposal whatever to secure 
that which surely he must have at heart 
—namely, the lessening and stamping 
out, if possible, of those diseases in this 
country. All that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman did say was, that he objected to 
the proposals which the Government had 
made, The Government had made those 
proposals upon the authority of an inde- 
pendent Committee of the House, be- 
lieving them to be well ealeulated to 
effect the object at which they wished 
to arrive—the cheapening of the food of 
the people by delivering the home-pro- 
ducer from disease. It was obvious that 
the details of those proposals must be 
subject to free discussion in Committee. 
But they asked the House now to affirm 
the principles on which the Bill was 
based ; because they believed that these 
principles, so far from being in the inte- 
rests of any particular class, were calcu- 
lated to promote the welfare of the whole 
country. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 


‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Rathbone.) 
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Tus CHANCELLOR or tut EXOHE- 
QUER said, the debate would be re- 
suet at the Morning Sitting on Tues- 

ay. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
did not rise to make any objection to the 
proposal of the Government to. take the 
adjourned debate at the Morning Sitting 
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on Tuesday; but he thought the selec- 
tion was to be regretted. He rather 
doubted whether it was usual to take a 
Bill of that sort at a Morning Sitting, 
when some hon. Members were engaged 
on Committees, and others, from various 
reasons, were unable to be present. He 
questioned whether it would be possible 
to complete the discussion in the limited 
time which would be at the disposal of 
the House at Tuesday’s Morning Sitting, 
and he thought it was to be regretted 
that the Government had fixed the Con- 
tagious Diseases (Animals) Bill to be 
taken on that occasion rather than some 
other measure. While not raising any 
opposition to the proposal of the Govern- 
ment, he wished to point out the incon- 
veniences it involved. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tot EXCHE- 
QUER said, the measure was one which 
created a great deal of interest, and 
naturally so, and it was one upon which 
a large number of Members desired to 
express opinions. There were interests 
involved in the Bill on which many Gen- 
tlemen would feel they could not give 
silent votes ; but he did not think they 
would be doing wrong in taking the 
earliest opportunity of proceeding with 
the discussion, and if not finished at 
Tuesday’s Morning Sitting it could go 
on again on Thursday. He thought the 
Government would be running a risk if 
they postponed the discussion until 
Thursday, unless in the event of its not 
being finished on Tuesday. Therefore, 
the best course would be to go on with 
the Bill at Tuesday’s Morning Sitting ; 
and, although many Gentlemen would 
not be able to be present all the time, 
no doubt all would be in attendance 
before the conclusion of the debate, and 
be able, if they chose, to take part in it. 


Motion agreed to. 


Debate adjourned till To-morrow, at 
Two of the clock. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Siv Michael Hicks-Beach, Mr. Attorney General 
Sor Ireland.) 

[BILL 199.] THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 
Mr. MELDON desired to make a few 
observations which he thought were 


necessary before the Bill was read a 
third time. He must say that the 


H 2 
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Attorney General for Ireland had, with 
great fairness, accepted a number of 
Amendments to the B 

weakness of the measure was the want 
of supervision for the sanitary system of 
Ireland. Without proper supervision it 
would be impossible to work these sani- 
tary laws in Ireland. In England there 
was a complete net-work of Inspectors 
to see the laws properly carried out, and 
the same rule ought to apply to Ireland. 
At present the dispensary doctors were 
charged with seeing the law adminis- 
tered there, and no matter how anxious 
they were to do their duty properly, 
they were so hampered with local in- 
fluences as to make it impossible for 
them so to act. Unless there was pro- 
vision made for the appointment of 
special officers to see the law enforced 
the whole Act must fail. He knew that 
the state of Public Business was such as 
to prevent a proper discussion of the 
measure in that House. He had made 
the observations he had addressed to the 
House that night with the hope that 
when the Bill went to ‘‘ another place,”’ 
the point he had raised would be dis- 
cussed, and such a clause inserted as 
would prevent the measure being a dead 
letter. He did not ask for a special 
system of supervision in Ireland, but 
that the practice which had worked so 
well in England might also be applied 
to Ireland. A large staff was not neces- 
sary to see that the sanitary affairs of 
Ireland were properly attended to. If 
the country were divided into four dis- 
tricts, with a Superintendent over each, 
that would be sufficient. He was quite 
sure that unless something of the kind 
was done, the whole Bill would prove 
a failure. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Gieson) said, the im- 
portant question of supervision was fully 
discussed by a Select Committee of the 
House, which sat last year on the sub- 
ject. No one underrated the matter; 
but it must be regarded from a great 
many points of view. The Bill con- 
tained the necessary powers for pro- 
viding supervision ; but, of course, it re- 
mained to be seen whether that power 
was properly exercised. He did not 
think he would be able to get the sanc- 
tion of the Treasury for appointing the 
Superintendents which the hon. and 
learned Member had spoken of, and 
hence he did not see his way clear to 


Mr. Meldon 


- {COMMONS} 


ill; but the great |: 
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(Zreland) Bill. 
—_ the suggestion which’ she had 
made. ym 


Bill read the third time, and passed. 


PUBLIC WORKS,LOANS (IRELAND) ACT 
(1877): AMENDMENT BILL, 
(Mr. James Lowther, Sir Henry Selwin- Ibbetson.) 
[BILL 219.] CoMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee, 


(In the Committee.) 


Masor NOLAN complained that the 
appointments of governors of lunatic 
asylums, a matter with which the Go- 
vernment had promised to deal, was now 
mixed up with a dozen other questions. 
He desired to get from the Government 
a further promise that they would deal 
with the subject,separately. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr, Greson) said, the Go- 
vernment desired to deal with the ques- 
tion in a broad, fair, and liberal spirit. 
They had attempted to do so in the Grand 
Jury Bill which they had introduced. 
No one could suggest that the way in 
which the matter was dealt with was 
not a fair and reasonable one, and that 
it did not show an honest desire on the 
part of the Government to redeem any 
promise made by his right hon. Friend 
the present Secretary of State for the 
Colonies. As the Bill now before the 
House was a matter of urgency, it was 
desirable, in the interests of the asylums, 
that it should become law before the 
6th of July. : 

Bill reported, without Amendment ; to 
be read the third time 7o-morrow, at Two 
of the clock. 


IDIOTS, &c. (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Arthur Moore, Mr. Meldon, Mr. O' Shaugh- 
ness.) 
[BILL 149.] sECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. A. MOORE, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, it 
simply provided for regulating and ex- 
tending the power that already existed 
in reference to idiots. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Hr. A. Moore.) 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he had no 
objection to the second reading of the 

















Elders Widows? 


Bill; but it would have,to be subject to 
Amendments in Committee. 

Mr. MACARTNEY objected tothe 
second reading of the Bill being pro- 
posed at such an hour. Many modifica- 
tions were required in the measure, and 
if they were not accepted, he would op- 
pose the Bill strenuously. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Friday. 
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MOTIONS. 


moo 


DRAINAGE AND IMPROVEMENT OF 
LAND ‘(IRELAND) BILL. 
LEAVE. FIRST READING: 


Tue O’CONOR DON; in. moving for 
leave to bring in a Bill, to amend the 
Law relating to the Drainage and Im- 
provement of Land in Ireland, briefly 
explained the object of the measure. 
The hon. Member said, a difficulty had 
arisen in carrying out the present law 
with regard to drainage improvements. 
It required the assent. of two-thirds of 
the riparian proprietors before any 
drainage works could be effected. No- 
tices had accordingly to be sent to the 
proprietors concerned ; but a great many 
of them, from absence and other causes, 
did not reply to.the requests thus made 
to them. Therefore, it was found ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
obtain the necessary assent before com- 
mencing the works contemplated. The 
Bill proposed’ that, if a majority of the 
proprietors’ should ‘assent, the works 
might be carried out, unless ‘absolute 
dissent should be expressed by one-third 
of the number. ‘That was the principal 
provision of the Bill... The other clauses 
related to the serving of notices, and to 
other matters of minor importance. 


Motion agreed to. , 


Bill to amend the Law relating’to the Drain- 
age and Improvement of Land in Ireland, or- 
dered to be brought in by The O’Conor Don, 
Mr. Bruen, Mr. Gray, and Mr. MacCarruy. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 227.] 


GOLD: AND SILVER HALL MARKING. 


Mason NOLAN moved— 

“That the Select Committee on Gold and 
Silver Hall Marking 
Members.” 
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do consist of Twenty |) 
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Mr. MONK inquired why so many 
as 20 Members were to be placed on the 
Committee? It was unusual to have so 
large a number on one Committee, and 
he thought the hon. and gallant Member 
ought to state why the ordinary practice 
had been departed from in the present 
instance. He presumed the Govern- 
ment had assented to the number being 
20, which was considerably in excess of 
the number fixed by the Standing Orders 
of the House. In any case, an explana- 
tion was desirable. 

Mason NOLAN offered an explana- 
tion. In the first instance, the Commit- 
tee was constituted of a small number. 
The Government and the right hon. 
Member for Clackmannan (Mr. Adam) 
expressed a desire that the Irish Mem- 
bers should have one of their number 
placed on the Committee. From that 
time the strength of the Committee in- 
creased. Four or five Members were 
added to it, and thus the number was 
brought up to 19. This being an un- 
equal number, it was suggested that 
another Member should be placed upon 
the Committee.. The hon. Baronet (Sir 
Joseph M‘Kenna), who had moved for 
the Committee,-was then selected, the 
right. hon. Member for Clackmannan 
(Mr. Adam), being quite willing that 
the hon. Baronet should serve. The 
Government, also, were consulted in the 
matter, and were asked to nominate a 
Member. The right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
represented the Government in the 
House, replied that he had no interest 
in the appointment of the Committee ; 
that he had no objection to the proposed 
addition; and that. he left the nomina- 
tion in his (Major Nolan’s) hands, since 
he had taken so warm an interest in 
the subject. 

Motion agreed to. 

Ordered, That the Select Committee on Gold 
and Silver Hall Marking do consist of Twenty 
Members :—That Sir Joserpu M‘Kenna be added 
to the Committee.— (Mor Nolan.) 


ELDERS WIDOWS’ FUND BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Epwarp Sranuopz, Bill 
to enable the Trustees of the Elders Widows’ 
Fund to apply the capital of the said Fund in 
aid of Income ; and for other purposes in rela- 
tion thereto, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Epwarp Stanuorg and Lorp Greorcr Hamit- 
TON. 


Bill presented,and read the first time. [Bill226. ] 


House adjourned at One o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 


Tuesday, 25th June, 1878. 


MINUTES.]—Pusuic Bitts—First Reading— 
Public Health (Ireland)* (133); Prison 
Authorities Act, 1874, Amendment (134). 

Second Reading—Inclosure Provisional Order 
(Orford) (127); Tramways Orders Confir- 
mation (No. 1)* (130); Tramways Orders 
Confirmation (No. 3)* (128); Highways 
(South Wales) * (98). 

Committee—Report—Tramways Orders Confir- 
mation (No. 2)* (122); Local Government 
(Ireland) Provisional Order Confirmation (Ar- 
tizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings) (Cork) * 

117); Local Government Provisional Orders 
(Belar Union, &c.) * (118); Local Govern- 
ment Provisional Orders (Bournemouth, &c.) * 

119). 

hs Stiintagihs (Metropolis) (No. 2)* (100). 

Third Reading — Public Health Act (1876) 
Amendment (131); Pier and Harbour Or- 
ders Confirmation (No. 2)* (110); Truro 
Chapter * (112), and passed. 


TRAMWAYS (USE OF MECHANICAL 
POWER) BILLS. 


Tue Eart or REDESDALE moved 
that the Orders of the 4th of February 
last, and of the 31st of May last, which 
limits the time for the second reading 
of Private Bills, be dispensed with in 
respect to the Blackburn and Over- 
Darwen Tramways Bill; Glyn Valley 
Tramway Bill; Belfast Street Tramways 
Bill; Aberdeen District Tramways Bill; 
Boston District Tramways Bill; and 
Wallasey Tramways Bill; in order that 
the Bills be now read a second time. The 
noble Earl said, that a Select Committee 
had been appointed in the other House 
to inquire into the use of steam and 
mechanical power on Tramways, and 
these Bills had been kept back pending 
the Report of that Committee. The 
Report had now been made, and there- 
fore it was not unreasonable that these 
Bills should, under the circumstances of 
the case, be allowed to proceed. 


Motion agreed to. 


Orders of February 4 and May 31 
dispensed with. 


Moved, ‘‘That the said Bills be now 
read 2*.”—( The Earl of Redesdale.) 


Motion agreed to ; Bills read 2* accord- 
ingly. 


{LORDS} 
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Mechanical Power) Bills. 


Tue Dvuxe of RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, it was very desirable, 
before their Lordships proceeded further 
with the consideration of these Bills, 
that the evidence should be before them 
which had been given in the Committee 
appointed by the other House. He, 
therefore, begged to move that a Mes- 
sage be sent to the other House of 
Parliament, asking them to furnish the 
House with the Evidence and Report of 
the Committee in question. It was ne- 
cessary their Lordships should have the 
evidence before them; because these 
Bills, for the first time, raised a very 
important question—that of applying 
mechanical and steam power to tram- 
ways. They were Private Bills, and 
they proposed to enable the gtr 
to use steam on tramways, and the only 
power which was called into existence in 
the matter was the local authority of 
the place. These authorities might, 
where the tramway existed, or was to 
be hereafter made, use steam instead of 
horse power. Now, that was a very 
considerable alteration of the existing 
law, and the subject was one well worthy 
of their Lordships’ attention. At all 
events, such a power ought not to be 
given without due consideration. He 
was far from saying these Bills ought 
not to pass, but he did think the sub- 
ject was worthy of further consideration. 
In some of the towns it was believed 
that a nuisance would be created were 
the use of steam power to be permitted ; 
and, therefore, it was quite apparent 
that it was a matter which ought to be 
thoroughly sifted. Since the Committee 
of the other House had reported, he 
understood the question had been adju- 
dicated upon by one of the Courts of 
Law. In Swansea there was only power 
to use the tramways with horses; but 
the Tramway Company put on steam 
power, upon which an injunction was 
applied for to restrain them from com- 
mitting a nuisance ; and, he believed, 
though he had not seen the terms of the 
judgment, that it had been decided that 
a nuisance had been committed by the 
Company, and they had been restrained 
from the further use of steam power. 
He was told that one of the streets 
where the tramway was laid down, and 
where the steam power had been work- 
ing, had only an available space of seven 
feet over and above the tramway ; and 
that, their Lordships must admit, was a 
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very narrow space in which to carry on 
the traffic. He begged to move that a 
Message be sent to the other House for 
the Evidence and Report of the Tram- 
ways Committee. 


Motion agreed to. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACT (1875) AMEND. 
MENT BILL—(Nos. 85, 106, 131.) 
(The Earl of Kimberley.) 
THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing, read. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 3°.” 
—(The Earl of Kimberley.) 


Eart DE LA WARR moved that the 
Bill be read a third time that day six 
months. He thought it was due to their 
Lordships that he should make a few 
words of explanation as to the course he 
was pursuing with regard to this Bill. 
When the Bill was lately under dis- 
cussion in their Lordships’ House, upon 
the second reading he proposed to refer 
the measure to a Select Committee; but 
hoping, as he then did, that some 
Amendments would be made which 
would remove the principal objections 
which were felt to the Bill, he did not 
ask the opinion of their Lordships’ 
House. Inasmuch as these Amend- 
ments, with the exception of one that 
had been proposed by the noble Duke 
opposite (the Duke of Somerset) had not 
been inserted, and as he could not see 
that the principle of the Bill was in any 
way altered by any of the Amendments 
which had been agreed to, he proposed 
to ask their Lordships, under the circum- 
stances, not to pass the third reading. 
When the measure was discussed on the 
second reading, the main objections were 
pointed out to their Lordships by those 
who were most intimate with the subject, 
and he should not further trouble them 
by recapitulating at any length those 
objections; but;he might, perhaps, refer 
to the statement which was then made 
by the noble Marquess on the front Bench 
(the Marquess of Salisbury), who was 
not now in his place, who said that the 
effect of the Bill might possibly be to 
create very great difficulties, or rather to 
increase the existing difficulties. Refer- 
ence was also made by a noble Earl oppo- 
site (Earl Cowper) in Committee to the 
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persons who were in authority in rural 
sanitary districts as not being persons 
competent to undertake, or to be invested 
with the power which this Bill would 
give them. He thoughtit was, perhaps, 
one of the greatest objections that might 
be urged against the measure, that they 
were giving large powers over property 
to pérsons whose education and position 
in life hardly qualified them for the exer- 
cise of those powers. Under this Bill, 
powers were given to enable rural sani- 
tary authorities to inquire into the cir- 
cumstances of every cottage or house 
with regard to the necessary supply of 
water from a sanitary point of view. 
Now, he thought to deal with a question 
of that kind, it required a very different 
class of persons to those who would be 
invested with the power under this Bill. 
It required great discretion and great 
judgment to deal with such cases, and 
not only did this provision apply to 
existing cottages or houses, but a power 
was given to the rural authorities to stop 
altogether the building of new cottages, 
unless there was a sufficient supply of 
water—that was to say, a sufficient 
supply in the opinion of these authori- 
ties. Now, it might happen, and it did 
very often happen, that a cottage re- 
quired to be built in an outlying rural 
district, where it might be very difficult 
to obtain what might be considered a 
good supply of water. Of course, it was 
open to opinion as to what was, and 
what was not, a good supply of water; 
but, under this Bill, they were giving 
power to certain authorities to altogether 
stop a landowner from building a cot- 
tage which he might think absolutely 
necessary for his estate. Surely, the 
matter of water supply was a case in 
which the landowner or proprietor was 
the best judge as to what was good, and 
what was not. It was in the interest of 
the landowner that the supply should be 
a good one, and to delegate the power of 
deciding this matter to other people 
might prove very objectionable. Then, 
there was the further important question 
which was connected with the general 
sanitary laws. In this Bill they were 
dealing with great and important ques- 
tions in a piecemeal fashion. The Sani- 
tary Acts had been under the considera- 
tion of the late Government, and he 
believed of the present Government also, 
with a view to see whether they 
might not be consolidated ; and he be- 
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lieved he was right in saying that a 
Commission or Select Committee, in the 
other House of Parliament, had ex- 
pressed an opinion that it would be very 
desirable to consolidate these Acts. This 
was an additional and very important 
reason why the further consideration of 
this question should be deferred. He 
begged to move that the Bill ‘be ‘read 
a third time that day six months. 


Amendment. moved; to leave; out 
(‘now’) and insert. (‘‘ this. day (six 
months.”’)—( Zhe Zarl De La: Warr.) 


Tue Eant or KIMBERLEY hoped 
their Lordships would not be dissuaded 
from passing the third reading of this 
Bill in consequence of ‘the statements 
they had just heard.. The alarms which 
had been raised respecting the character 
of the measure were unfounded. The 
Bill was one of very narrow limits, and 
those who objected to it could not have 
properly considered its provisions. - The 
gist of the Bill was, that where a supply 
of wholesome water could be obtained 
for £8 13s. 4d., it should be provided. 
It was no great hardship to require that 
to be done, and if the supply could not 
be procured for £8 13s. 4d.;:then the 
Bill would have no effect whatever. 
That was the chief provision of the Bill, 
while, on the other hand, there wasa 
protection to owners being called upon 
to incur this expense; because, if they 
thought waterworks ought to be erected 
at the expense of the entire parish, there 
was an appeal to the Local Government 
Board. A letter from a gentleman who 
took a great interest in this matter had 
been placed in his handsin which it was 
stated that if this Bill passed, it would 
prevent the construction of waterworks 
all over the country. Thatwasexactlythe 
effect he (the Earl of Kimberley) hopedthe 
Bill would produce ; for, in his opinion, 
there could be no more wilful waste of 
public money than for various little 
parishes, with a few houses scattered 
here and there, with water close at hand, 
to be put to the expense of erecting 
waterworks. In cases where water was 
wanted for a particular cottage, and 
which could easily and cheaply be sup- 
plied by the owner of the property, it 
would be a great evil to oblige the com- 
munity to which the cottage belonged 
to construct expensive waterworks at the 
cost of the ratepayers.- The noble Earl 


Earl De La Warr 


* {LORDS} 


AIt-was the positive duty of the Ins 
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Order (Orford) Bill 


who had moved this Amendment seemed 
to think that the Bill interfered with 
the rural Inspectors, and conferred upon 
them some very novel authority. That 
was @ mistake ; Parliament had already 


‘given the rural Inspectors and sanitary 


authorities great powers ; at the present 
time they had the power of condemning 
a ‘water supply if the water was un- 
wholesome, and of prohibiting its use. 
tors 
to condemn. water that was unfit for use, 
and in this Bill a power would be given 
them, which they did not now possess, of 
providing a supply of wholesome water. 
They could not do that at present, even 
in the case where they deprived the cot- 
tagers of the only supply of water they 
had, by condemning and prohibiting its 
use, . In such. cases the occupiers of 
such places were put to great hardship. 
The measure would not work oppres- 
sively in any way, and he thought the 
measure was one which might very 
safely and usefully be passed into law. 

On Question, That (‘‘now’’) stand 
part of the Motion? Resolved in the 
Affirmatwe: Bill read 3* accordingly, 
with the Amendment; and Bill passed 
and sent to the Commons. 


INCLOSURE PROVISIONAL ORDER 
(ORFORD) BILL—(No. 127.) 
(Earl. Beauchamp.) 


Eart BEAUCHAMP, in moving— 

“ That the Order of the 5th of February last, 
which limits: the time for the second reading of 
Bills,authorizing any inclosure of lands under 
special report of the Inclosure Commissioners 
for England and Wales be dispensed with, with 
respect to this Bill, and that the Bill be now 
read a second time,”’ 
said, that when this Bill was in the 
House of Commons, complaint was made 
that the Standing Orders of the House 
of Lords gave but little opportunity for 
the House of Commons to consider Pro- 
visional Order Bills; and this Bill had 
been, no doubt, delayed beyond the 
time prescribed by the Standing Order ; 
but as the object of these Orders was 
only to give due notice to proprietors 
affected by the Bills, and that object had 
been even more fully attained by the 
discussion which had taken place in the 
House of Commons, he hoped the 
House would agree to his Motion. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly. f 
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PRISONS pti gt baer ‘ACT, 1874, 
AMENDMENT BILL. fu. 
«(Lhe Earl of Aberdeen.), 
BILL (PRESENTED,. FIRST READING. 


THe Eart 6F ABERDEEN presented 
a Bill to ‘remove doubts with respect to 
the’ ‘application’ to Scotland of ‘The 
Prisons AutHorities Act,!1874.”> ‘The 
noblé’ Eail ‘said, that, owing’ to’ certain 
doubtsonthe subject; obstacles had arisen 
north of ‘the Tweed’ as ‘to’ the’ advance- 
ment of money for certain purposes, and 
especially for the extension of the system 
of industrial schools.’ In England, the 
lan which had been followed had been 
ound to be’ very’ satisfactory. He re- 
ferred to’ the advance of large sumis of 
money on the security of the county 
rates. ‘This ‘proceeding’ could not be 
undertaken without ‘thé authority and 
sanction ofthe Home Secretary under 
“The Prisons Authorities’ Act; 1874.” 
Unless all doubts were removed as to the 
application of the Act to Scotland, this 
mode of advancing money, which he had 
referred to, could not be adopted in that 
country. He hoped, and believed that 
this Bill would effect the desired change 
in a simple and effective manner. 


Bill to remove doubts with. respect to 
the application to Scotland of ‘‘The 
Prisons Authorities Act, 1874°’—Pre- 
sented (The Viscount Gorpon) ; read 1*. 
(No: 134.) MEE} 


House adjourned ata quarter before Six 
o'clock, to Thursday next, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


reer 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 25th June, 1878. 


MINUTES.]—New Whrir Issvep— For the 
Borough of Flint, v. Peter Ellis Eyton, 
esquire, deceased. 

Pusric Britis — Second Reading — Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) [204], debate further, ad- 
Jjourned. 

Referred to Select Committee—County of Hert- 
ford and Liberty of Saint Alban Act (1874) 
Amendment * [203]. 

Committee—Report—Elementary Education Pro- 
visional Order Confirmation (London) * [201]. 

Considered as amended—Innkeepers * [211]. 

Third Reading—Public Works Loans (Ireland) 
Act (1877) Amendment * [219], and passed. 
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The House met at Two of the clock. 
QUESTIONS. 


Qo 


RAILWAYS—DEATH OF SIR FRANCIS 
GOLDSMID.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ISAAC asked the President of the 
Board of Trade, If he has been in com- 
munication with the Directors of the 
South Western Railway Company with 
reference to the fatal accident to Sir 
Francis H. Goldsmid, Bart., M.P., on 
the 2nd of May last, and if he will be 
goed enough to lay upon the Table 

opies of all Correspondence on the 
subject ? 

Viscount SANDON: Sir, I have had 
communication with the Directors of the 
South Western Railway with regard to 
the melancholy accident referred to, and 
I shall have great pleasure in laying on 
the Table copies of the Correspondence, 
if my hon. Friend will move for them. 


CRIMINAL LAW—CASE OF ELLEN 
HEESON.—QUESTION. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR said, he had 
some reason to hope, from what he had 
read in the country papers, that the 
Question of which he had given Notice 
was now unnecessary. However, he 
should ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, Whether he is aware 
that a woman named Ellen Heeson, who 
is at present lying in Chester Castle 
under sentence of death, had been tem- 
porarily respited to await her confine- 
ment; and whether, under these cir- 
cumstances, he will advise Her Majesty 
to remit the capital penalty ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, the 
usual course which has been adopted by 
my Predecessors-will be followed in this 
case. 


THE MAGISTRACY (IRELAND)—ISLAND 
OF ARRANMORE.—QUESTION,. 


Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether it 
is proposed to withdraw the Local Ad- 
ministration of Justice from the Island 
of Arranmore, on the coast of Donegal, 
where it has been established for many 
years, and to remove the Petty Sessions 
Court to the mainland, contrary to the 
wishes and to the serious inconvenience 
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of the island population, numbering 
about 1,600? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, the proposal 
to which the hon. Gentleman refers, to 
withdraw the local administration of 
justice from the Island of Arranmore, is 
entirely in the hands of the magistrates. 
The Lord Lieutenant can only urge a 
re-consideration of the matter, supposing 
it is thought any inconvenience might 
arise. I have conveyed an intimation to 
the magistrates that I think, under the 
circumstances, it would be advisable, if 
they can see their way in so doing, to 
allow some time to elapse in order that 
the wishes of those personally interested 
may be consulted. I have not yet been 
made aware whether they intend to adopt 
that course. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY, 


—o. or — 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
BILL—[Lords.] 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 
[BILL 204.] SECOND READING. 
ADJOURNED DEBATE. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [24th June], “That the Bill 
be now read a second time.” 


And which Amendment was, 

To leave out from the word “'That”’ to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘‘in the opinion of this House, the slaughter at 
the ports of landing of all fat cattle from the 
Continent would restrict the supply and increase 
the cost of food, and should therefore not be 
made compulsory under all circumstances by 
Act of Parliament,” — (Mr. William Edward 
Forster,) 

—instead thereof. 

Question again proposed, ‘“‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


[SECOND NIGHT. ] 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. RATHBONE: Sir, I am sure all 
those who listened to the debate last 
night must have been impressed with 
the great importance and difficulty of 
that subject; and the anxiety generally 
felt to arena it in a way to lead to 
its satisfactory settlement, and I think 
it worthy of the consideration of the 
Government that of those who, on either 


Sir Joseph M‘Kenna 
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side of the House, spoke in favour of 
the Bill, I think I may say the majority 
ended by saying that they were going to 
vote for the alterations in it which those 
who support the Resolution of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford considered of most importance. One 
of these, the hon. Member for Glamor- 
ganshire (Mr. Hussey Vivian), in his 
very interesting speech, draws a most 
charming picture of the limitless flocks 
and herds that were to sail from America 
for my native town. I only hope he 
may be right; but I think he a little 
left out of account the dangers and 
losses which occur in even so short a 
passage, as that between Ireland and 
England, and which, in a 12 or 14 days’ 
passage would be very much increased, 
to say nothing of the very greatly-in- 
creased cost of transit. The hon. Mem- 
ber went on to point out that we had 
only to lay out a certain number of 
acres of ground, to receive our wel- 
come visitors, to enable us to accommo- 
date large quantities of cattle for as long 
a time as was necessary to insure their 
profitable sale. But the circumstances 
of Liverpool and Chicago are very dif- 
ferent. Chicago has plenty of land for 
this purpose. It is in a new country 
where land is cheap ; whereas, in Liver- 
ool, I think the hon. Member would 

ave a difficult task to find any that 
could be devoted to such a purpose. I 
do not know where it could be found. 
In and near Liverpool, land is not sold 
by the acre, as in Chicago, but at high 
prices by the yard. Besides, the hon, 
Member forgets that the greater part of 
the cattle coming to Chicago are not in- 
tended to be sold as fresh meat, but are 
brought there to be slaughtered and 
salted. As my hon. Friend’s knowledge 
of Liverpool appears to be of somewhat 
older date than his knowledge of Chicago, 
and as Liverpool is the principal port 
for the supply of the manufacturing dis- 
tricts in the North of England, I feel 
sure I shall not be considered as tres- 
passing unduly on the time and patience 
of the House if I venture to bring before 
it the results of the experience of that 
port, and the opinions there entertained 
of the very important and difficult ques- 
tion before the House. I understand that 
the real question now before the House 
is not, whether compulsory slaughter 
should be applied to all places from 
which there is risk of rinderpest being 
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imported into this country, but whether 
the discretionary power now exercised 
by the Privy Council should be taken 
away, and animals should be compul- 
sorily slaughtered on arrival from those 
ports of Europe from which there is not 
any danger of cattle disease other than 
foot-and-mouth disease, while that dis- 
cretionary power is left as regards the 
precautions necessary to be taken with 
respect to the home supply. I will, with 
the permission of the House, read a 
single short extract from a Memorial 
from the Conservative Corporation of 
Liverpool, signed by the Conservative 
Mayor, one of the ablest Leaders of the 
Conservative Party, and which, there- 
fore, cannot be suspected of any Party 
prejudice against the Bill— 


‘‘Your memoralialists have observed that it 
is provided by the Bill that foreign animals, 
except those intended for dairy or breeding pur- 
poses, or for exhibition, shall not be moved alive 
out of the wharf at which they are landed. If 
this proposed provision passed into law, your 
memorialists believe that much loss and incon- 
venience would be occasioned to the public, that 
the trade of the port would be unnecessarily 
interfered with, that no greater protection 
against the spread of disease would be afforded 
than at present exists, and that, during the hot 
weather, a considerable waste of food would be 
caused.”’ 


Thus, it will be seen that the Liverpool 
Corporation, which contains many men 
peculiarly qualified to form a sound 
opinion, consider that those provisions 
are unnecessary, and that they will ,oc- 
casion much loss, inconvenience, and 
waste of food. But I must quote an- 
other authority also.. The Liverpool 
Steamship Owners’ Association represent 
about one-third of the whole steam ton- 
nage of this country, and a much 
larger proportion of the steam tonnage 
engaged in the cattle trade. I have 
presented a Petition from them, which, 
when printed, I would strongly commend 
to the attention of hon. Members inte- 
rested in this subject for the valuable 
information and cogent arguments which 
it contains. Ido not propose to weary 
the House by having that Petition read, 
but I trust the House will allow me to 
read a few very important paragraphs 
out of it— 

“That, if the said provisions of the said Bill 
were to become law, the effect would be to put 
an end to the importation of foreign cattle to 
this country from the ports aforesaid. The cost 
of the carriage, even with the smallest possible 
margin of profit to the carrier, is necessarily so 
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considerable, that. when added to the first cost of 
the cattle in the country of exportation, the 
total expense barely permits of the trade being 
carried on in competition with the home supply. 
If, then, this trade be hampered with further 
restrictions and expenses, it will be entirely de- 
stroyed. That, so far as regards the port of 
Liverpool, it would be quite impracticable to 
have all cattle landed and slaughtered on a 
foreign animals’ wharf. The cattle arrive in 
too great numbers; there is not sufficient avail- 
able space, and the steamships carrying them 
have to be unladen in dock, or at berths too 
distant from one another for such a regulation 
to be carried out. It is not proposed to compel 
the local authority to provide such a wharf. 
Nor, indeed, is it possible for the Liverpool 
Corporation—who would be the local authority 
under the said Bill—to provide it, as they have 
no land on the margin of the river Mersey or 
the port of Liverpool, and are not the eas Aa 
authority. They are not, therefore, in a posi- 
tion to ‘provide, erect, and fit up wharves, 
stations, lairs, sheds, and other places for the 
landing, reception, keeping, sale, slaughter, or 
disposal of foreign animals,’ proposed by the 
38th clause of the said Bill. Even the harbour 
authorities have not the requisite spare land, all 
that is available for any purpose being required 
for dock accommodation. That the enforcement 
of a regulation for slaughtering cattle on landing 
is very objectionable for several reasons. It is 
often desirable that the cattle should have time, 
after a rough passage, before slaughtering, to 
improve their condition, and, in such cases, im- 
mediate slaughter would involve waste. In all 
cases, the result of slaughter on landing would be 
to throw the meat upon the market for immediate 
consumption, so that inland towns and places dis- 
tantfrom the port of landing would lose the benefit 
of the supply, and importers would be placed at 
the mercy of dealers in meat carrying on busi- 
ness at the port of landing. Thus the trade 
would be destroyed, because it could no longer 
be carried on at a profit. Only a small propor- 
tion of the cattle brought by sea into Liverpool 
are at present slaughtered there. They are for 
the most part carried by railway to London, 
Manchester, Birmingham, and other towns, and 
it is only by means of the present ability to 
carry such animals to inland towns, where a 
posal market can be found, that they can be im- 
ported at a profit. That there is no necessity 
whatever for the proposed alteration in the law 
hereinbefore referred to, and the enactment of 
such alteration would not, in fact, make ‘ better 
provision respecting contagious and infectious 
diseases of cattle and other animals.’ So far as 
regards animals imported from abroad, there 
are ample means in the existing state of the law 
—viz., under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Act, 1869, of preventing the spread of cattle 
disease from foreign animals. In pursuance of 
that Act, and the regulations made thereunder. 
foreign cattle arriving in Liverpool are inspected 
by the Government Inspector a first time im- 
mediately on landing, and a second time after 
the expiration of 12 hours; and as both in- 
spections must take place in daylight, the cattle 
are often detained 24 hours after landing before 
the second inspection is finished, and it is only 
after the second inspection that the cattle are 
removed, Although the importation of foreign 
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cattle to Liverpool has now been going on for 
several years, there has not yet been, so far as 
your petitioners are aware, a single case of 
disease amongst cattle brought from North 
America, and there have been only two or three 
cases of foot-and-mouth disease amongst cattle 
brought from Spain and Portugal. That the 
period occupied by the voyage to this country is 
really a period of quarantine, and is found suffi- 
cient for its purpose, for if the disease is latent, 
it will develop. ‘That the provisions of the 
existing law with regard to the cattle trade 
generally, and those contained in the said Bill 
with regard to the home trade in cattle, are 
entirely permissive. They leave the Privy 
Council free to act as may be necessary, accord- 
ing to the sanitary condition of cattle in various 
parts of the country, and according to the par- 
ticular circumstances of the case. Your peti- 
tioners submit that the same principle should be 
applied to the foreign cattle trade, and that it is 
very undesirable and unjust to enforce regula- 
tions on that trade which are not now and may 
never be required, and which if put in force 
must put an end to the trade altogether. The 
said clause was added becausé it was proved 
before the Committee of the House of Lords, to 
which the said Bill was referred, that amongst 
the cattle brought from North America. cattle 
plague is unheard of, and the other contagious 
diseases amongst cattle mentioned in the said 
Bill are, practically speaking, unknown. But 
although it was also proved before the said 
Committee, and is the fact, that the case is the 
same with reference to cattle brought from 
Spain and Portugal, yet cattle brought from 
thuse countries have not been exempted from 
the operations of the said Bill. The case of 
cattle brought from Spain or Portugal differs 
from that of cattle brought from Germany, 
Holland, Belgium, or France in this important 
circumstance, that foot-and-mouth disease is the 
only contagious disease which, so far as is known, 
has ever appeared amongst the Tberian cattle 
imported into this country. » That the disease 
never takes more than 48 hours to, develop 
itself, and generally develops itself in much less 
time. The passage from ports in Spain or Por- 
tugal to ports in the United Kingdom ‘always 
occupies more than 48 hours. Thus; if any 
disease exists, it must declare itself before the 
cattle are landed. That the said Bill authorizes 
the landing of store cattle, without slaughter, 
and permits of their transmission inland, after 
performing quarantine. In case’ of ‘di 
animals the quarantine grounds would: become 
hotbeds of infection, and the risk of, dissemi- 
nating disease would be much greater than it 
would be in the case of fat cattle imported, and 
sold for slaughter. ‘The Bill gives discretionary 
power to the Privy Conncil as to all home cattle 
and foreign store cattle. Your petitioners sub- 
mit that there is no good reason why the like 
power should not be given in respect of all 
foreign fat cattle.” 


The right hon. Gentleman the Colonial 
Secretary said that these people are 
interested, and he threw. out—well, I 
will not call it.a taunt, but.a hint—that 
the opinion of men engaged in.a trade 
ought not to have too much importance 
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attached to it, because manufacturers in 
former times opposed the factory legis- 
lation’; .and,;..at the same time, he 
strongly deprecated the use of the word 
‘¢ Protection.”’? Well, when such argu- 
ments are used, it is inevitable that we 
should look, back and ask. whether 
manufacturers and merchants are the 
only classes who have been shortsighted 
in their own. interests, and whether the 
evidence of ‘the agriculturists, on which 
the right hon. Gentleman so much relied, 
does ot come from a class the majority 
of whom; for many years, maintained 
the Corn Laws to the almost ruin of the 
country; and to some of whom it would 
not: be doing an injustice to say that they 
would not be sorry to see what Americans 
call ‘‘ incidental protection ” arise out of 
a sanitary Act. It will not surprise the 
House that. the petitioners, with these 
views; consider these provisions of the 
Bill unnecessary, and certain to result 
in injury to the public as well as to 
themselves, But it has been argued 
that the importation of cattle is small in 
comparison with the home production ; 
and that, consequently, we need not ex- 
pect that it will produce any marked 
effect on the price to the consumer, if 
even we should reduce the supply by 
the. measure now proposed. But this 
argument is unsupported by facts, and 
is unsound on all sides. Every mercan- 
tile man knows that when the supply of 
an article falls below the demand for 
consumption, the rise in its price is much 
greater in proportion than the deficiency 
of supply. Look at facts, a few years 
ago, when the coal supply of this country 
fell somewhat below the consumptive 
demand, the deficiency was compara- 
tively small, but the rise in price was 
something enormous. But isthe supply 
so small? Mr. Caird, no mean autho- 
rity .on agricultural matters, and an 
agriculturist, not a trader, has estimated 
the foreign. meat supply at one-twelfth ; 
and, bearin mind, thatitisasupply which, 
if prices rise-as they have done, is ca- 
pable of very large increase. Just com- 
pare the supply of live animals from 
Canada and the United States during 
the first four months of 1878 with the 
corresponding months of 1877. In 1877 
only 444 live cattle were imported, while 
in 1878, 8,254 live cattle were imported, 
while hogs, and. sheep increased also, 
and there, was a,similar large increase 
in the price,of hogs and sheep. But we 
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have actually no statistics to enable us 
to compare the home-and foreign’ supply. 
People point to the large: number ‘of 
cattle that exist in this country, and then 
they compare it with the small number 
of cattle that are ‘imported; but. that is 
comparing capital with interest. To show 
what will affect the price of meat, you 
ought to be able to compare’ the: fat 
cattle imported in a- year for immediate 
slaughter with only thenumber of home- 
bred cattle slaughtered, and not with 
the whole stock of the country. ' People 
are eating a great deal more meat than 
they were, andas they get acoustomed to 
higher wages, and drink less, they willeat 
more still; and in this stateof things it 
is utterly fallacious to treat the foreign 
supply as of small importance, or to as- 
sert that the effect of limiting that 
supply and discouraging it will not-have 
a very important influence on prices. 
And you may depend upon it that in 
these days care will be taken that the 
working classes know to whom they owe 
those increased prices. But, say the 
advocates of indiscriminate slaughter of 
all live cattle arriving from abroad at 
the port of discharge, the Bill will not 
prevent these cattle from coming. Well, 
the answer to that is, that the practical 
evidence is against it. The Duke of 
Richmond himself, in a speech alluded 
to by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bradford, pointed out the 
disadvantages of slaughtering cattle at 
the ports of discharge and sending the 
meat to the markets of consumption, 
while those who have been engaged in 
the trade say that compulsory slaughter 
involves a loss of from £3 to £4 per 
head. If hon. Members will turn to 
the evidence of Mr. Leyland before the 
Lords’ Committee—Questions 2,347 and 
2,349—they will find that this can be 
proved by actual experience, and a much 
less loss than that is sufficient to dis- 
courage the ordinary and steady pro- 
cesses of trade. Then, just look at the 
state of the French cattle trade. In six 
years, when the French cattle trade was 
free, we imported 112,000 cattle. In 
seven years, when it was placed under 
restrictions, we only imported 24,000 
cattle. There is another argument 
against imposing unnecessary restric- 
tions on cattle from Spain and Portugal. 
For instance, they arrive at the most 
opportune moment, when the home 
supply of stall-fed cattle is falling short, 
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and the home grass-fed cattle are not 
yet coming freely into the market. The 
cattle from Spain and Portugal arrive 
most freely in April, May, June, and 
July ; while it is only towards the latter 
end of July that I am informed that our 
own grass-fed cattle come freely into the 
market. I really do think that this 
House ought to pause before it gives its 
consent to unnecessary restrictions upon 
the supply of foreign food at a time 
when wages are being reduced, when 
we are looking forward to a very severe 
struggle in the North of England in 
competition with foreign countries, and 
sacrifices will be called forth from all 
parties to maintain that struggle. Is 
this a time when it is wise or safe, by 
protective measures, to increase the 

rice of so necessary an article as meat 
is becoming in the diet of the working 
classes. of this country? Something 
might be said in favour of a course of 
consistent restriction, that it might really 
have the effect of stamping out the 
disease; but you are not proposing a 
eourse of consistent restriction, and you 
know perfectly well that the evidence of 
your own officers and all practical men 
of every kind has been that these mea- 
sures that you are proposing against the 
foot-and-mouth disease will be abso- 
lutely ineffective unless they are made 
general in their application. You pro- 
pose to leave entire discretion with the 
Privy. Council as regards the home 
supply, while you propose to slaughter 
all animals indiscriminately from every 
country of Europe by statute. Now, as 
I have said, I do not propose to touch 
the question as to how far it is ne- 
cessary to take the power from the 
Privy Council as respects countries 
where the rinderpest exists; but what I 
wish to ask the House to consider is, is 
it necessary, is it desirable, to apply 
this hard-and-fast line where no cattle 
plague has ever existed? I would just 
ask the House to consider what has 
been the state of the case as to cattle 
imported from certain countries. From 
Denmark there has been no rinderpest, 
no pleuro-pneumonia, and only 36 cases 
of foot-and-mouth disease in eight years. 
From Norway, while 6,300 animals 


were imported, there were no cases of 
disease of any kind. From Sweden, 
out of 58,000 cattle imported, there 
were only 419 cases of foot-and- 
mouth disease. Out of 137,000 animals 
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imported from Portugal there was nota 
single case of rinderpest, only three 
doubtful cases of pleuro-pneumonia, and 
only 1,500 cases of foot-and-mouth 
disease. From Spain, 178,000 were im- 
ported, among which there were no cases 
of rinderpest, no pleuro-pneumonia, and 
only 516 cases of foot-and-mouth disease. 
It is admitted that the precautions taken 
by the Privy Council have been effec- 
tual, and yet -you propose to introduce 
this new protective legislation under 
the plea of its bemg a help to you. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies said last night 
that the provisions as to the home sup- 
ply were left discretionary with the Privy 
Council, while the compulsory slaughter 
of all foreign animals was enjoined by 
statute; because the time might come 
when it might be impossible, with safety, 
to do away with these home restrictions, 
and yet it may be necessary—I distinctly 
noticed he used the word ‘‘ may,’’ not 
‘‘ will ”’—to retain the restrictions on 
foreign cattle. Well, we do not object 
to that. We do not object that, if it 
be necessary, the Privy Council should 
have power to retain the foreign pre- 
cautions when the home precautions 
have become unnecessary. But what 
we do object to is, that it should be en- 
acted that we must retain them, even 
after it may have become perfectly clear 
to the country and to the Government 
that the foreign precautions are no 
longer necessary with regard to certain 
countries which may be quite free from 
disease, and more careful as to precau- 
tions against it than this country itself. 
Moreover, it may be true, as is con- 
tended by the Irish Members, that it is 
impossible to stamp out foot-and-mouth 
disease because people will not submit 
to the necessary restrictions. Are we, 
then, to continue these restrictions, the 
only justification for which is the inten- 
tion to stamp out this disease? We 
have had a pretty clear intimation, in 
the course of a debate in “ another 
gel that the real meaning of this 

ill is to demand of Government and of 
the House of Commons, as representa- 
tives of the nation, to place in the hands 
of the most protectionist branch of the 
Legislature, the power of continuing 
these restrictions as ‘‘incidental protec- 
tion,’’ even when these can be shown to 
be absolutely useless. I think the House 
of Commons should refuse to become a 
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party. to such a scheme, so candidly 
avowed by the Foreign Secretary in 
‘« another place,”’ for tying its hands and 
taking from it the power of protecting 
the food of the people. The whole 
weight of evidence given before every 
Committee has been against the neces- 
sity or wisdom of compulsory slaughter 
as applied to foot-and-mouth disease. 
All the Committees’ that have sat, ex- 
cept the last Lords’ Committee, have re- 
ported against it, and even in the case 
of the last Committee of the Lords, it 
was only carried by 7 to 5. It is per- 
fectly evident that the Government 
themselves were opposed to it, and only 
proposed it under pressure from their 
extreme and less| prudent supporters. 
If hon. Members will turn to Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson’s draft Report, page 
20; paragraph 27, of the Report of the 
Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons of last Session, they will see that 
the Government proposed to retain this 
discretion as. to all countries except 
Russia and Germany—except Schleswig- 
Holstein ; and if hon. Members will read 
a speech of the Duke of Richmond, re- 
orted:in The Times of the 16th Decem- 
r, 1875, they! will find that he, too, 
until pressuré ‘had been brought to bear 
upon him, saw clearly the danger of the 
course now proposed. Then you have 
the evidence of, [I believe, all the large 
Irish -graziers, such as Mr. Gerard, 
Mr. Featherstonhaugh, Mr. Cullen, Mr. 
Verdon,; ‘and - others, that no further 
legislation than that already existing is 
necessary or desirable as regards foot- 
and-mouth disease; and though I am 
aware that many Irishmen are in favour 
of this Bill, I do not believe that they at- 
tempt to disguise their views, that it is 
as:protectionists, not on sanitary grounds, 
that they.are.so. Mr. Caird, in a letter 
published. in. Zhe Times of Saturday, 
strongly urged the unwisdom of closing 
the door against all Continental cattle, 
and he urgesstrongly that it is not from 
fat cattle but from store cattle that any 
danger, if it exists at all, is to be feared. 
And ‘yet you propose to leave absolute 
discretion with the Privy Council in the 
most:dangerous part of the foreign trade, 
while you tie their handsas to that which 
is less dangerons. Can you expect people 
to believe that this Bill is a purely sani- 


‘tary, not a protective, measure? How- 


ever good your intention may be, I re- 
peat, that'to introduce such a Bill at the 
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present time, and in the present prospect 
of distress in this country, is an unwise, 
unstatesmanlike, and a dangerous mea- 
sure. One point, and I have done. It 
has been said that the fear of foot-and- 
mouth disease prevents the breeding of 
cattle, and thereby diminishes the home 
supply. That is only another instance 
of the unsound arguments by which it 
is attempted to defend an indefensible 
measure. Just turn to the evidence of 
the hon. Member for the county of Car- 
low (Mr. Kavanagh), who is one of the 
largest and most intelligent landowners 
in Ireland. You will see that he shows 
clearly that in Ireland at least foot-and- 
mouth disease has not prevented cattle 
breeding, for one of the most violent out- 
breaks of that disease occurred in the 
year 1844. The existence of that disease 
has not, therefore, in any way interfered 
with the very rapid increase in breeding 
cattle that has taken place since ‘that 
year. The English statistics are very 
defective up to 1866, therefore I could 
only take the last 10 years; and the 
cattle under one year are not given, 
therefore I could only take the cattle 
under two years as showing the tendency 
of matters. In these I find there has 
been an increase since 1867 of about 20 
per cent, which is much more than in 
se ctr to the total increase in cattle. 
think, moreover, that the decrease in 
the number of cattle last year, as com- 
pared with 1876, is in cattle two years 
old and upwards—that is, in the cattle 
that are fit for the meat market. There 
is much less reduction in the numbers of 
cows and heifers, and hardly any reduc- 
tion at all in the number of cattle under 
two years, proving that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
was correct in saying that it was the bad 
harvests which induced the farmers’ to 
part with their saleable cattle, and that 
they parted least with their oo 
cattle, and have not practically reduce 
the quantity bred. I hope I have not 
wearied the patience of the House in 
trying to urge upon it the very serious 
character of this question. If our work- 
ing classes become more wise; as I hope 
they are becoming, and spend their 
money more in food and necessaries and 
less in stimulants, this country would be 
utterly unable to supply at anything 
like a moderate price the amount of meat 
necessary for such consumption; ‘yet here 
it is proposed to put a statutory diffi- 
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culty in the way of the introduction of 
that'food fromabroad. Is this prudent, 
or ‘wise, or in the interests of the com- 
munity’? Whatever your intentions may 
be, it is a revival of the system of raising 
the cost of the food of the country by 
Act of Parliament, and I venture to 
think that if the Government are so un- 
wise as to allow themselves to be driven 
by their less statesmanlike supporters to 
persist in all the clauses of this measure, 
the usual effect of extreme measure will 
be seen. Parliament will swing round 
from ‘one extreme to the other; and, in 
the revulsion from these extreme mea- 
sures of repression and precaution, even 
wise measures of precaution may be 
swept away. I doubt if it is wise, even 
from a Party point of view. The coun- 
ties can hardly be made more Conserva- 
tive'than they are, but a very consider- 
able effect: may be produced on the towns 
by such a measure as this. I had oc- 
casion to have some conversation upon 
the subject with a gentleman from Liver- 
pool—a man of very considerable power 
and influence—which he has always 
exercised in opposition to the Party to 
which I belong; but he said—‘‘ If this 
Bill passes, if Protection is to form one 
of the planks of Conservative policy, I 
decline to walk on it.’’? But I do hope 
that the question will be decided on 
higher grounds than Party considera- 
tions.. I do urge upon the wise and 
prudent men on the Conservative side 
of the House—and it is a Party that 
ought to contain and does contain many 
wise and prudent men—that they should 
be content with compulsory slaughter 
when applied to cattle arriving from 
eountries infected with rinderpest, and 
with the very strong discretionary power 
in the hands of the Government—which 
I am afraid is not likely to be soon re- 
placed—for dealing with those countries 
where the only danger is from foot-and- 
mouth disease, and that they should not 
bring upon themselves the odium which 
they will inevitably acquire of having 
tried to raise the price of the food of the 
people, ata time when they are not too 
prosperous, for the benefit of a class. 
Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT con- 
curred in one remark made by the hon. 
Gentleman who had just) sat down— 
namely, that the Bill before the House 
was' a very important one: It was one 
which he was prepared to consider in 
a most fair and impartial spirit, and 
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without anything like Party bias. When 
he heard the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bradford propose his Re- 
solution, he could not but think that the 
right hon. Gentleman must have known 
that if it were carried it must be fatal 
to the Bill. No one knew better than 
the right hon. Gentleman that when he 
raised a great question of this kind upon 
the second reading of a Bill, the proposi- 
tion that he made was absolutely ath 
the principle of the Bill. He denied 
that the principle of the Bill was con- 
fined to, or was to be found in, the 5th 
Schedule of the Bill, and the right hon. 
Gentleman himself had distinctly told 
the House that there were in the Bill 
certain most valuable provisions which, 
if he had been in Office, he would have 
found himself obliged to bring forward, 
and which were of such importance to 
the breeder and consumer that he could 
not oppose the second reading of the 
measure. It was certainly of over- 
whelming importance to the breeder and 
consumer that the Bill should be read 
a second time; but he frankly admitted 
that many of the proposals of the right 
hon. Gentleman were fair, and were 
made in so candid a spirit that they 
would deserve the careful consideration 
of the Committee. The first question 
put before the House by the right hon. 
Gentleman was the cattle plague. The 
terrible losses suffered all over Eng- 
land from the attack of 1865, but espe- 
cially in Cheshire, which was still suffer- 
ing from those effects in the rate which 
she had still to pay, showed us the 
absolute necessity of the most strin- 

ent regulations with regard to that 
atal disease. An outbreak of cattle 
plague also took place in 1872, when 
the right hon. Gentleman was in 
Office. Now, where was the disease 
discovered? Why, in the dairies. 
And it was not discovered until it 
reached Hull and London, and the right 
hon. Gentleman stated most fairly and 
candidly that after what had happened 
in his own experience severe measures 
were necessary ; and that, in fact, he 
had to prevent the import of cattle even 
from unscheduled countries in order to 
prevent the introduction of the disease 
into this country. Then, as to pleuro- 
pneumonia, that was a disease of which 
they had received a large amount from 
Ireland through the store cattle sent 
from thatcountry. It was no disparage- 
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ment to Ireland to, sy so; but it.was a 


fact that the'disease had come to them 
from Ireland,.and ‘now they had to deal 
with it. He wasin favour of Ireland, 
England, and Scotland being placed in 
the same “position im respect to. cattle 
disease; and hé willingly admitted that 
they owed an’ enormous debt of grati- 
tude to Iréland for the great number of 
cattle ‘she supplied; to this . country, 
amounting to, over 650,000 head a-year, 
of ‘which, ‘however, only 250,000. were 
fat, the rest being store stock. | For his 
part, he could “not see why, if one 
animal was found to be, diseased on the 
voyage from “Ireland, if should be the 
only animalto be slaughtéred, and why all 
the rest were dtowed to be scattered all 
over the country, “That could not be 
right, and he submitted, it was a ques- 
tion which required careful considera- 
tion ; because, whethér diseased animals 
came from Ireland or. from abroad, the 
effect, if they were allowed to be taken 
from place to place, must be the same. 
He should be glad to have an assurance 
from the Government that that question 
would be considered. * Then, as to foot- 
and-mouth’ disease, the question it in- 
volved was one most difficult to deal 
with. He had had on his farm severe” 
severe Outbreaks of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease, two of cattle plague, and one of 
pleuro-pnéeumonia. ith’ respect to 
foot-and-mouth disease, .no doubt, in 
some instances it was not difficult. to 
cure; but each successive outbreak was 
worsé than that which preceded it. 
As the disease was of that nature it 
ona to be checked. Everyone who 
had practical experience of the disease 
knew that the milk of a diseased animal 
could not be used, that calves consuming 
the milk died, and that the chance was 
that the next year the cow would not be 
in calf. At the present moment the dis- 
ease was not very prevalent, owing to 
the precautions which had been taken ; 
for, in his opinion, the stoppage of cattle 
and other animals going out of the 
Islington Market for so long a_ period 
had had more to do than anything else 
with the prevention of foot-and-mouth 
disease throughout the country. The 
difficulty of the case was this. If we 
stamped out the disease, we should stop 
the ‘trade of the country very consider- 
ably.’ People'said they moult’ submit to 
any restrictions, but. would they really 
do so when it came'to the point ? That 
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was the question Parliament had. to 
deal with in reference to this Bill. 
The loss on a cow suffering from foot- 
and-mouth disease was not. less than 
£10, on a fatting bullock £5, and. on 
ordinary half-fat stock £2, It had 
beer stated that in 1871 and 1872 there 
were more than 500,000 cases of. dis- 
eased animals discovered in, Ireland, 
and it might be taken that 500,000 more 
had been in contact with them; and, 
calculating the depreciation at £2) per 
head, it. represented a serious loss in, the 
agriculture of that country... Aget, 
what was to be done with fairs, an 
markets? What was to be done; at 
Ballinasloe, Norwich, Chichester, Bar- 


net, and Blackwater, for example, ifin. 


those fairs or markets two. or three 
or four animals were, found which liad 
peu - pneumonia or foot-and-mouth 
disease? This was a question which 
ought to be, seriously argued, out, ip 
Committee, and also whether the regula, 
tions pevponee ypyldne Seetee the ughs 
cating and stopping the disease. j 
hon, Member! or Bradford had adduced 
facts and figures to show what would be 
the result of enacting that all foreign 
cattle should be slaughtered at the port 
of landing, He said that the present,sup- 
ply was sufficient to feed 1,000,000. of 
people for two. months with lb of meat 
per day. 
Mr. W, E. FORSTER said, he stated 
that he thought, the slaughtering all, the 
animals at the port of landing would 
have the effect of diminishing, the im- 
ports 25 per cent on the lowest. calcula. 
tion ; fen that, he honght, represented 
31b of meat per day for, 1,000,000, of 
men for two months, ~~ 

Str WALTER B, BARTTELOT said 
the percentage could not be. tes 1 until 
they had tried the, change, , But they, did 
know that. the imports.were daily .in- 
creasing. In 1862 the animals. im- 
ported into this, country were valued at 
£1,810,317; whereas, in 1876, the value 
of the animals imported).was no. less 
than £7,027,392. . He thought.the right 
hon, Member for Bradford had .made 
out a case, and. when. they, came,,te 
Schedule 5, any suggestion. which. the 
right hon. Gentleman might make out 
should receive the serious consideration 
of the House, With regard. to the.ex- 
clusion of foreign countries, Spain, and 
Portugal. were differently . situated. to, 
others. They supplied themselves with 
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ad] the animals that they required, and 
ug to this time they had had but. few 
cases ,of foot-and-mouth disease, and 
they..did not send.us store or dairy 
stock, but fat. bullocks for, immediate 
slaughter., He should be glad to. know 
the... reason. why, Spain and Portugal 
aon, not ; be. allowed to,,send their 
stock here? | Denmark had had little or 
no, disease, and the, importation from 
Denmark); was something like 56,000 
cattle ap 1876; but the most eurious 
part it was that of that number 
19,000 were cows, which were allowed 
to be sént all over the country, and they 
had uot heard yet that they had spread 
disease. overthe country. That was a 

pint that,required the attention of the 

on... Baronet, when,.they came to, deal 
with the question in Committee. . Nor- 
way and, Sweden, so, far ashe, knew, 
fo sent, any diseased, stock to this 
country, In. Germany, out of 385,669 
cattle and ‘sheep. sent,to. this country, 
18,575 were. cows; from Holland 26,780 
were.oxen and. sheep, 16,726 cows, and 
42,763 calves, . He could not pretend to 
say, where .the calves. went,. but ,he 
thought, they were sent. to Islington 
Market... He was, not, going to, say at 
this, moment, what ought. to be done, 
but, he; merely wished, to insist on the 
necessity of considering all these points 
carefully, when they got. into Committee. 
Although he represented an agricultural 
county pure. and simple, he desired to 
forward, the, mterests of. his, friends. in 
the towns, as well.as of his friends. in 
the, country, and to see that fair and 
even justice.was done to.all. He would 
ask. the.towns, to, consider the. risks 
which the agricultural producers of meat 
had run, and to .allow restrictions. to.be 
imposed if they,,believed them to be de- 
sirable, instead of resolving, as his hon. 
Friend the.Member for. Finsbury (Mr. 
W.-M, Torrens), proposed, that no. pre- 
eautions .whateyer should be taken to 
prevent, the, disease, ,What. all parties 
wanted .was..a,,supply..of sound and 
healthy, cattle; and..he felt. convinced 
that, the House, looking at this, Bill in 
a, fair.and reasonable spirit, would pass 
its, second reading, and,so amend it in 
Committee as, to, promote the interests of 
both producers and consumers. 

Mr..J.,, HOLMS ‘said, that.as:he re- 
presented.a very largeconstituency which 
would be. injuriously affected by the Bill, 
and as‘he had also been a Member of the 
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Select Committee which inquired into 
the cattle plague and the importation of 
live stock, he would make a few remarks 
on the Bill now under consideration. 
The hon. and gallant Member (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot) had drawn a very 
proper picture of the terrible ravages 
which the cattle plague made in this 
country in 1865, 1866, and 1867. If 
there was one thing that was brought 
more prominently before them than 
another in their investigation last year, 
it was that the terrible calamity that 
came on this country, and remained so 
long, and cost something like £5,000,000 
in compensation to farmers, was the 
cause of that Act which was carried by 
his right hon. Friend in 1869, and which 
was evidently so well considered, and so 
prudent and so well-fitted for the pur- 
pose, that the cattle plague of 1872 was 
quickly dealt with, and dealt with, too, at 
very little cost to the nation. And in 
1877 the plague made its appearance in 
January ; but by the end of April it was 
totally crushed out at a cost of only about 
£12,000 to £15,000. All that was effected 
without closing our ports against foreign 
cattle, and during the last 18 months 
the country had been more free from 
disease than for some time before. It 
was necessary that they should look 
carefully to the provisions of the 
Bill. No doubt the Bill contained, with 
reference to internal regulations as af- 
fecting cattle plague and pleuro-pneu- 
monia, provisions which most hon. 
Members would wish to see enforced, as 
being alike beneficial to the producer 
and the consumer ; but, at the same time, 
there were in the Bill two great prin- 
ciples which, in his opinion, ought to be 
resented by the House. The first was 
that foot-and-mouth disease could and 
must be stamped out; the second was 
that all fat cattle must be slaughtered at 
the port of debarkation. Animal food 
had become an essential part of the food 
of all our working classes, and, there- 
fore, we were bound to regard the aug- 
mentation of the supply of animal food, 
in whatever shape it could best be 
obtained, as one of the most important 
of all questions of purely material in- 
terest which now demanded our attention. 
Unless the provision of the Bill relating 
to the slaughter of cattle at the port of 
debarkation were got rid of, it would be 
better that the Bill should not pass. 
This would be made clear by an ad- 
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mission of the Duke of Richmond, who, 
on moving the second reading, said 
that— 

“The object of the Bill was to stamp out 
foot-and-mouth disease; and if it were not 
stamped out in Ireland, thert Ireland must’ be 
treated as a foreign 'country.”’ 


But could the disease be stamped out in 
Ireland? If it could not, and if Ireland 
were to be treated as a foreign country, 
what would be the result? Why, we 
should cut off the great supply of the 
working classes of Lancashire, Cheshire, 
Nottingham, and the Midland counties. 
According to the Report of the Select 
Committee— 

“A much larger humber of cattle are imported 
from Ireland than, from all foreign countries, 
and they are allowed to land at most of our 
ports, and are not subject to the same regulation, 
inspection, and detention on landing as that to 
which foreign cattle are subject.”’ 


There was the broad fact that, in the last 
five years, Ireland sent us, on an average, 
every year 627,000 head of cattle, as 
compared with 227,000 sent each year 
from foreign countries. The hon. Mem- 
ber for the county Carlow (Mr. Kavanagh) 
had pointed out that— 


‘A much larger proportion of the income of 
Ireland depends upon. cattle than is the case in 
England. You may say that the entire wealth 
of the country—the only real trade we have— 
depends upon cattle.” 


The preponderating opinion in Ireland 
was strongly against the proposed re- 
strictions, and he did not think it could 
be expected that they would be carried 
into effect. But even if foot-and-mouth 
disease were stamped out among cattle, 
he doubted whether the object of the 
Government would be attained ; because, 
according to the testimony of Professor 
Simonds, the disease attacked other 
animals as well as: cattle. Sheep, pigs, 
and domestic poultry were also affected 
by it in great numbers. Professor 
Simonds likewise said— 


In my opinion the outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease in 1839 raged to a greater extent 
in 1840 and 1841 than it has ever raged since, 
and was more destructive to life at that time 
than it has ever been since,” 


Nothing could be more clear than that 
statement, that before any live cattle 
were imported, we had more foot-and- 
mouth disease than we had since, What, 
then, was the position’ of the Govern- 
ment after the statement of the Duke 
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of Richmond? Foot-and-mouth disease 
could not be stamped out in Ireland; 
therefore, logically, we ought at once to 
close the ports against the importation of 
live cattle from Ireland. Could this law, 
then, possibly succeed in Ireland? In 
his opinion, it would be extremely un- 
wise and unjust to pass sucha Bill. The 
Duke of Richmond had quoted figures 
to show that the dead meat trade from 
Aberdeen took its rise after the cattle 
plague in 1865-6, and he also quoted 
figures to show the importation of live 
cattle from that city, and that was 
taken as a proof that the trade in 
dead meat would take the place of the 
trade in live cattle; but that was not 
so. Both had increased ; the growth of 
the trade in live cattle went on all 
the same, and was greater than in the 
dead meat trade. No better proof could 
be given of the advantage of leaving the 
trade to the option of the dealers. But, 
it was asked, if London had received 
dead meat from Aberdeen, why should 
London not receive dead meat from the 
ports of debarkation where foreign 
cattle were to be slaughtered? The 
answer was that the conditions of the 
dead meat trade from Aberdeen and 
the dead meat slaughtered at the port 
of debarkation were widely different 
in this important respect, that the 
Aberdeen butcher could regulate his 
time and his supplies to suit the mar- 
ket and the condition of his animals, 
whereas the position of the importer of 
cattle from the Continent was very dif- 
ferent, being forced to beslaughtered soon 
after arrival. It was a consumers’ 
question, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man admitted that the Bill would be 
of little use if it could not be justified 
from a consumers’ point of view. Now, 
how did we stand as regarded our 
sources of supply? He found that while 
the population of Great Britain was 
25,469,000 in 1869, it was 28,100,000 in 
1877, or an increase of 10 per cent. 
Assuming that 25 per cent of the herds 
of the country went to the butcher, he 
had calculated that there had been only 
an increase in home produce of 7 he cent 
during the period of 1869-77, while the 
population had increased by 10 per 
cent. Taking the supply from Ireland 
and foreign countries, it was just equal 
to 35 per cent of the whole in 1869; 
whilst. he found. that in, 1877 it had 
increased so as to. be equal to 37} 
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per cent. How much of the average 
consumption per head in this country 


was foreign, and how much home meat ? 


It had been stated that the average an- 
nual consumption of butchers’ meat was 
98lb. per head of the population, of 
which something less than half was from 
horned cattle, of which, in 1869, the 
consumption was 43lb. 100z. of home 
meat to 38lb. 100z. of foreign meat; 
in 1876, 45lb. 40z. of home meat to 
4lb. 14oz. of foreign meat; in 1877, 
A3lb. 100z. of home meat to 41b. 100z. of 
foreign meat. In 1869, the 3lb. 10oz. of 
foreign meat was all live meat on its ar- 
rival here. In 1876, of the 4Ib. 140z. of 
foreign meat, 100z. was dead and 4b. 4oz. 
alive. In 1877, of the 4lb. 10o0z. of 
foreign meat, 11b. 90z. was dead and 3lb. 
loz. alive, Therefore, while there was 
a great increase in the dead meat trade, 
there was more thanacorresponding fall- 
ing-off in the live meat trade. It wasa 
great mistake to depreciate theimportance 
of the dead meat trade; which, at an aver- 
age of 520lb. per animal, had risen from 
7,545 head in 1875 to 36,768 in 1876, 
and 100,415 in 1877. Although, in the 
past five months of the year, this trade 
was going back slightly, the Board of 
Trade figures showed it was accompanied 
by a growing increase in the importation 
of live cattlefrom America; and, knowing 
that there was a growing demand for ani- 
mal food, we should do wrong, because of 
the increased supply of dead meat, to 
check the incoming of live cattle, unless 
for reasons vastly stronger than any that 
had been adduced. We had need of 
both trades, and they might and would 
thrive side by side. Why all that alarm 
about disease in foreign cattle? Dur- 
ing eight years, from 1870 to 1877, 
there had been imported into this 
country from foreign countries, in- 
cluding the United States and Canada, 
1,845,000 head of cattle. Out of that 
number only 18,947 were slaughtered at 
the port of debarkation, having been 
found diseased. The value of the whole 
had been £31,300,000, while that of the 
diseased animals was represented by the 
sum of only £320,000; and yet it was 
proposed that these vast herds should all 
in future be slaughtered, though, in the 
past, the slaughter of oniy about 1 per 
cent of them was found necessary. 
Surely the remedy went- far beyond the 
nature and extent of the risk. The 
Privy Council now had vast powers, 
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which they had exercised with wisdom 
and discretion; they had been able to 
stamp out cattle plague thoroughly ; and 
it had not been made clear that foot- 
and-mouth disease was so risky as to 
justify them in passing a measure of 
this extreme kind. The draft Report 
of the Chairman of the Committee of 1877 
recommended that imports from Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, Spain, and 
Portugal should be permitted on the 
same conditions as now, and the reason 
given now by the Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury for not acting on his own 
recommendation as Chairman of that 
Committee was, that if any one country 
was open, it would become a centre to 
which other countries would send their 
cattle. Could there be a better argument 
for an opposite conclusion, and allowing 
cattle to filter through those countries, 
which were so careful to be free of dis- 
ease, beforecoming here? A Report from 
our Consul at Copenhagen showed that 
if it were not for the live meat trade the 
trade would greatly diminish, because 
the dead meat trade could not be carried 
on. The Bill attempted overmuch legis- 
lation, and nothing was more detri- 
mental to trade than legislation where 
it could be avoided. The Minister of 
the Netherlands in London had ad- 
dressed a letter to Lord Derby, depre- 
cating the legislation on the lines of 
the Bill as contrary to the principles 
of Free Trade and likely to weaken our 
advocacy of those principles on the Con- 
tinent. The Minister suggested that 
the Bill should be made temporary in its 
operation, and said that, as there had 
not been a case of distemper in the 
Netherlands for 10 or 12 years, the Go- 
vernment flattered itself that, in relation 
to that country, means would be found 
to reconcile conflicting interests. In 
conclusion, he stated that he had re- 
ceived a Petition to that House from the 
Southampton Dock Company, setting 
forth that if cattle were to be slaughtered 
at that port, the trade must cease, for 
importers would not be able to sustain 
the loss that must ensue. Only the best 
parts of the animals when slaughtered 
would bear the expense of carrying to 
London, and the poorer portion of the 
population of the Metropolis would be 
deprived of much of that kind of food 
which formed their present sustenance. 
He hoped the Bill, in its present form, 
would not be carried, for it contained 
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provisions detrimental to the interests of 
the country, and contrary to the spirit of 
the Free Trade policy of the nation. 
Mr. MARK STEWART said, it was 
fortunate, that when one Member pro- 
duced a certain set of figures in support 
of his argument, there was another Mem- 
ber ready with another set of figures to 
demolish that argument. That certainly 
was the case in the present instance. 
The hon. Member who had just sat down 
made a great point of the letter from the 
Minister of the Netherlands, showing that 
there had been no disease there for some 
time. But what were the facts of the 
ease? In the Returns presented to that 
House, it was shown that in 1877 there 
were 951 cases of pleuro-pneumonia, and 
in 1876 there were 1;723 cases. These 
figures were exclusive of foot-and-mouth 
disease, which had not been included in 
the Returns, though it was certain that 
that disease prevailed in the Netherlands. 
That was the country which was held 
up to them as a country which should be 
taken out of the Schedule, and allow 
cattle of all sorts to be imported into 
this country. This was a question for 
the importers. No doubt, there was a 
growing demand for animal food, but he 
would maintain that it was not a ques- 
tion simply for the importer and the 
producer; but the people of this country 
should be considered, and if they failed 
to take that into consideration, the whole 
case of those who opposed the measure 
must fall to the ground. The advantage 
should be given to tlie people in this 
country rather than ‘to those countries 
that would send animals of any descrip- 
tion into Great Britain as long as they 
could get good money in return. His 
hon. Friend also stated that, probably in 
afew years, if this Bill became law, there 
would be found a difficulty with Scotland 
as well as Ireland; but in his (Mr. 
Stewart’s) opinion, so long as this 
country was connected with Scotland in 
the manner in which it was, the Scotch 
in this matter knew how to take care of 
themselves. The meat trade in Scotland 
was increasing year by year. It was 
now the practice to send large freights of 
meat up to London daily; and, in the 
district with which he was connected, 
many thousands of heads of stock now 
went up yearly which were never for- 
warded before. But the farmers in that 
eountry did not want Protection. They 
wanted it in ‘one sense, but not in 
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another... The farmers asked for pro- 
tection from. those. diseases which 
affected. their cattle. Protection was 
given to other trades; sanitary laws 
were passed with regard to diseases 
affecting human beings, such as small- 
pox and scarlet. fever, and the farmers 
asked why should Parliament not legis- 
late for the purpose of guarding against 
those diseases which did so much damage 
to their herds? Why. should they not 
have that legislation which would free 
the market. and. open trade? If an 
attempt were to be made to prohibit the 
vast amount of disease which was engen- 
dered by the introduction of diseased 
cattle,-was Parliament to-sit. with folded 
arms and do nothing while. this outcry 
was going on? No. doubt, there were 
complaints in the country as to the want 
of protection, and those complaints were 
also heard in the North of Seotland. 
Those diseases, they knew very well, 
appeared in Ireland, and he felt.that it 
would be to the advantage of Ireland if 
the proposed regulations were put. into 
operation. It would be an immense 
advantage to insure the health of the 
cattle. It would enhance. their value, 
and would benefit those who owned them, 
while it would give facilities to people 
to send the animals to: the London 
market, where they now went as dead 
meat. In spite of what hon. Members 
might say, he could assert, from the ex- 
perience he had gained on his own farms, 
that the effects of, foot-and-mouth 
disease were very injurious and disas- 
trous. The bad results depended very 
much upon the time of the year in 
which the disease, took hold of the 
animals, In one part of the year a 
great loss would result in the milking, 
and in another part of the year it would 
affect the calving, and the consequence 
was barrenness in the spring; so that 
they had not only a loss with respect to 
the great diminution in the quantity of 
milk, but also in the produce of the cow. 
Those things occurred both among cattle 
and sheep. The question ought to be 
considered in all its bearings, and not 
from one parioolar point of view only. 
An hon, Member had urged that. as 
Denmark was. free from. cattle disease, 
the importation of live stock from that 
country could safely be allowed. A mo- 
ment’s .consideration; however,’ would 
show that that was not.the case. Speak- 
ing generally, cattle might be put.into.a 
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railway train one day in Russia, reach 
Denmark the next, and be at once ex- 
ported from that country to England, 
although stringent regulations existed 
against the importation of cattle from 
Russia to Denmark. Again, cattle were 
brought by the Fins from Russia to 
Sweden, and so might introduce disease 
into England, if imported thither. 
What security could they have, then, 
that they would not receive diseased 
cattle, or cattle in which disease 
was latent, from Russia through Den- 
mark? Looking over the clauses of the 
Bill which dealt with foot-and-mouth 
disease, he was bound to say that the 
measure would fail to cure the disease in 
Ireland. He did not see how they could 
stamp out foot-and-mouth disease any- 
where; but it was the least of three 
evils, the most violent of which was 
pleuro-pneumonia. They knew perfectly 
well that the provisions referring to that 
disease would be effectual if put into 
operation the moment the disease was 
discovered; but it was the after-effects 
of cattle disease which the farmers mostly 
dreaded, and, therefore, it was their 
desire to embody an effective principle.in 
the Bill. Although there were some 
faults in the Bill now before the House, 
yet there were other principles in the 
Act which ought to make it valuable. 
If the Bill. became law, the Orders of 
Council—such as those issued last year 
by the Privy Council—would no longer 
be required. He urged that protection 
should be given to the country, for, in a 
great many cases, the town depended 
upon the support of the country. It was 
a question for all, and there was a great 
want of comprehension in the Bill; for 
in this country, if they were not prepared 
by an Act to lay down certain measures 
to provide against diseases. they could 
not reasonably expect reasonable men 
to submit to any stringent measures. 
He asked, were they prepared to make 
such regulations as would stamp out 
disease ?—-because, if they were not, it 
would be useless to ask farmers to hold 
out a helping hand. The hon. Member 
for Liverpool stated that inasmuch as 
there were no measures taken to carry 
out the slaughter of animals at that 
port, it would not be possible for the 
measure to operate in Liverpool. That 


argument. had been used over and over 
again, and it was impossible to say that 
any Act could be passed without a 
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grievance resulting from it. If those 
regulations were carried out, however, 
with reference to slaughter at the ports, 
he believed that security would be 
rendered more secure, and the people 
would have a sense of that security and 
of the exemption from the disease, which 
would not only bring to our shores 
abundance of meat from the Continent, 
but an enormous amount of live stock 
would be found to be slaughtered at the 
portsof debarkation. Instead of a scarcity 
there would be found more meat than 
before. Statistics proved that the dead 
meat trade was increasing, and he had 
no doubt that it would continue to in- 
crease. The Bill, it was allowed, affected 
Ireland very largely, but, if passed into 
law, it would more than compensate Irish 
farmers for any restrictions placed upon 
them ; and, in his opinion, it would give 
greater security with regard to the cattle 
plague. The regulations, he felt, would 
not only do good to the agricultural 
community generally, but would effect 
a greater good to consumers, and it 
would be a measure calculated to stamp 
upon the House a mark which it would 
never lose. 

Mr. E.8. HOWARD said, that this Bill 
was based on the assumption that it was 
not only desirable, but possible, to stamp 
out cattle diseases. If hon. Gentlemen 
thought that this end was unattainable, 
or that the remedy was worse than the 
disease, they would oppose the Bill 
altogether. Now, he was of opinion that 
it was possible, with proper restrictions, 
to stamp out those diseases, and that it 
was well worth while to endeavour to do 
so. The first part of the Bill aimed at 
suppressing the disease at home, while 
the other part aimed at preventing the 
introduction of the disease from abroad. 
If the first part of the Bill were not likely 
to be efficient, the whole excuse for the 
second part, as it at present stood, must 
fall to the ground. The right hon. 
Gentleman (Mr. W. E. Forster) asked 
the House to express an adverse opinion 
on the second part of the Bill before an 
opportunity had been given to hon. 
Members of rendering the first part 
efficient ; and, therefore, he thought the 
Amendment was altogether premature. 
He admitted that, in his opinion, the 
home regulations were not satisfactory ; 
but he hoped to be able to amend these 
provisions when the Bill got into Com- 
mittee. If they were not amended, then, 
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but not until then, he would join in 
endeavouring to procure those modifica- 
tions which the right hon. Gentleman 
desired to introduce in the second part of 
the Bill. He should vote for the second 
reading, because he believed that if the 
Bill were improved in Committee it 
would attain its object and be of great 
benefit to the country. 

Mr. PELL thought there was a very 
general agreement as to the necessity of 
the Bill, and the importance of the two 
subjects it dealt with—namely, the 
rinderpest and pleuro-pneumonia. At 
any cost or hazard the first of these two 
disorders must be kept out of this King- 
dom. With regard to pleuro-pneumonia, 
which ranked next to rinderpest in its 
ill effects, he did not think there were 
many hon. Members, or any well-in- 
formed portion of the community out- 
side the House, who could say that the 
Bill went too far in the way in which 
it proposed to deal with that disorder. 
With respect to the foot-and-mouth 
disease, however, a controversy had 
raged in that House, and difference 
of opinion was likely to continue. 
Before referring to the last-named 
disease, he would make a few remarks 
on the supposed effect of the Bill in 
reference to the supply of meat. No 
one could dispute the fact that inter- 
ference with a trade was a bad thing in 
itself; but, in the present instance, it was 
worth while to ascertain whether ade- 
quate compensation would not be found 
in the shape of an alternative supply. It 
was true the trade had suffered from the 
withdrawal of a certain number of live 
animals ; but he was inclined to think 
that there had been something like a 
corresponding increase in the importa- 
tion of dead meat. He wished, also, to 
call attention to another fact which was 
encouraging to the consumers in Eng- 
land. Accompanying the decline in the 
importation of foreign cattle from abroad 
there was a large increase in the number 
of live stock in Ireland. In fact, there 
were 100,000 more cattle in Ireland in 
1876 than there were in 1872. He did 
not suppose that our Irish friends were 
going to eat all these animals them- 
selves, but would probably let some of 
them come over to this country. His 
right hon. Friend opposite had said very 
truly that this trade in live cattle in 
England was a new one, and that the 
figures as to its present amount were no 
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measure of what it might become. No 
one would be more inclined to deal fairly 
with this trade than he would be. But 
if all that had been said about the live 
cattle trade were true, it was also true 
with reference to the dead meat trade. 
From figures in his possession, it ap- 
peared that in 1876, 1,167,000 cwt. of 
dead meat was brought into the country ; 
and in. 1877, 1,500,000 cwt., which re- 
presented the. value. of £2,900,000 in 
1876 and £4,117,000 in 1877. If they 
took an ox at 98 stone, or 7 cwt., the in- 
creased import. represented 60,000 oxen, 
which went a long way to meet the 
diminished import of live stock, None 
of us could say to what extent the dead 
meat trade, if it had fair play, might 
be developed. And now came the ques- 
tion; were we doing our best as between 
England and Ireland, England and Den- 
mark, England and Germany,to develop 
the dead meat trade? He could hardly 
think we were. Much might be done 
with that grand market which the Cor- 
oration of. London had made at 

eptford, and on the score of which 
they. took at Islington very high 
tolls from the farmers of England. 
But the approaches, to the market, 
and the appliances there, were un- 
worthy of this country. There were 
no appliances at the market for chilling 
the meat or keeping it cool, and if we 
wanted to see how that was to be done, 
we must go not to Deptford, but to 
Chicago... One of the consequences 
likely to flow from the restrictions pro- 
posed to be imposed on the live cattle 
trade was that some arrangement would 
be made at this great market for 
cooling the meat, and bringing it 
into a condition in which it might 
travel through England with the same 
sweetness as American meat did in 
America. But, notwithstanding all the 

resent obstacles and shortcomings, he 
seamed that beef and mutton could be 
killed at Deptford and placed on the 
table at Manchester within 24 hours. 
He could not quite agree with his hon. 


and gallant Friend (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot) with regard to giving en- 
tire freedom to cattle from Spain and 


Portugal. He had ascertained, from 
ood authority, that foot-and-mouth 
anon was not very unfrequent in 
Spain. There was one thing about 
Spain and Portugal which had not 


been alluded to, Those countries had 
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a large and productive geographical 
area. There was an almost insur- 
mountable barrier between them and 
France, and there would be no difficulty 
in keeping animals out in that direction. 
But there was very little doubt that 
Austrians, Hungarians, and Italians, if 
they found it to their advantage, might 
make the Peninsula a country of transit, 
and might pass their animals through 
and tranship them to this country with 
all the evil consequences now appre- 
hended. He had been told that in one 
instance Polish cattle had been so brought 
from Denmark. Would it be wise, then, 
to give Spain and Portugal precisely the 
same advantages as were conceded to the 
United States and Canada by the Bill ? 
But, on the other hand, he had to 
consider that there was a large im- 
portation of most excellent and healthy 
animals from Spain. Well, then, could 
we do anything which would put 
Spain and Portugal not on quite 
the same footing as Germany and 
Austria, and, at the same time, afford a 
sufficient security against disease to the 
English public? Would it not be pos- 
sible to give to the Privy Council, after 
due inquiry, and upon assured know- 
ledge, and after statements had been laid 
on the Table for a certain period, power 
to relax the restrictions with respect to 
Spain and Portugal? In dealing with 
foot-and-mouth disease, he thought the 
Bill was most unsatisfactory. When the 
Bill was brought into the House of 
Lords the Privy Council had power to 
declare a district infected, but as the 
Bill stood now they had no such power. 
The consequence of the change would 
be bad. First of all, you could not call 
a small place ‘an infected district, and 
the local authorities and the Privy 
Council would, therefore, make the in- 
fected place larger in area. The con- 
sequence would be that you could not get 
anything in or out of it; but people could 
go inorout. But if the Bill remained 
as at first introduced, there would be 
power to declare a district infected. An 
infected district would have an infected 
place inside it; and with regard to the 
infected place, the rules would make it 
clear that nothing could go in or come 
out. But with regard to the infected 
district, after due inquiry had been 
made, licence might be given to the 
owners of cows or fat stock to remove 
them to market under certain restric- 
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tions. He hoped, therefore, the House 
would consider the propriety of restoring 
the Bill in this respect to its original 
form. Even then, he had serious doubts 
whether foot-and-mouth disease would 
thus be extirpated in England. He, 
therefore, did not feel at all comfortable 
at the prospect of imposing these ex- 
tremely severe measures on foreign 
animals. Many years ago,a. great 
Italian physician, writing on, this sub- 
ject, spoke of England in. her then 
decided treatment of rinderpest as gens 
strenua et severa. He thought the terms 
might not be inapplicable to this country 
now ; but he hoped to see that strenuous- 
ness and severity applied in. some 
marked degree to the extirpation of 
foot-and-mouth disease in England, and 
not directed too exclusively or sharply 
to foreign importations. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
entirely agreed with his right. hon. 
Friend the Member for Bradford (Mr. 
W. E. Forster), that this was not a Bill 
to be treated as a Party measure. In 
fact, it was impossible when an hon. 
Member got up to speak on it to anti- 
cipate what side he would take... Al- 
though there was. great divergence of 
opinion on both sides of the House on 
the subject, there was not one hon. 
Member who had not admitted that if 
we could extirpate the cattle disease it 
would be worth while to make a consi- 
derable sacrifice. But, on the other 
hand, it was also admitted, that unless 
they could put further. restrictions on 
the internal trade, it was worse.than 
useless to put these restrictions on foreign 
importation. The question then, was, 
was it possible to impose such internal 
restrictions as to afford* any reasonable 
hope of the extirpation of this disease ? 
He was not so learned on this subject as 
to be able to give an opinion where so 
many doctors differed; but he.could 
appeal to an authority which the Go- 
vernment would recognize—their own 
Bill. The Bill did not carry out the re- 
commendations of their own Committee 
of last year. The Report. of that Com- 
mittee recommended the imposition of 
three restrictions. These were—that 
where the foot-and-mouth disease, ex- 
isted, the movement of cattle should be 
prohibited except under licence; that 
similar restrictions should be imposed 
with respect to markets and fairs; and 
that the time of removal. from place .te 
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pits should be restricted. Now; on 
ooking carefully through the Bill, he 
observed that every one of these recom- 
mendations had been restricted. In the 
clauses and schedules there were restric- 
tions relating to pleuro-pneumonia; but 
there were no such restrictions with re- 
spect to the foot-and-mouth disease. 
Take, as an illustration, the movement 
of cattle in any infected district. No 
ower was taken in the Bill to declare a 
istrict infected. In the 18th: clause, 
relating to pleuro-pneumonia, there was 
a provision giving the Privy Council 
power to declare any district infected ; 
but, looking at the clauses relating to 
the foot-and-mouth disease, there was 
no power to make such limit, and in the 
schedule relating to that disease there 
was nothing to restrict the movement 
of animals in the place infected. He 
thought the hon. Gentleman who had 
charge of the Bill would be obliged, 
when he came to reply, to admit that 
the recommendations of the Committee 
were not embodied in the Bill. Pro- 
fessor Simonds, when examined before 
the House of Lords’ Committee as to cer- 
tain restrictions on foreign trade, said 
he believed they would be perfectly 
useless, and Professor Brown expressed 
a similar opinion; and, although he 
was the Government adviser, they had 
introduced provisions adverse to his 
opinion. It was no doubt said that 
Amendments to meet these points, and 
to render the Bill more stringent, might 
be inserted in Committee; but he should 
be. surprised if the Government accepted 
Amendments tending to make the in- 
ternal restrictions more stringent. He 
said this because, when the Bill was 
introduced into the House of Lords, it 
did contain more stringent provisions ; 
but in that House.it was referred to a 
Select Committee, on which three Ca- 
binet Ministers sat ; and that Committee 
having heard evidence, modified those 
restrictions, with the assent of those 
Cabinet Ministers. After that, it would 
be a good deal to ask the House to vote 
against the Amendment of his right 
hon. Friend, in the hope of inserting 
Amendments of the kind which the Go- 
vernment had already abandoned. He 
was, therefore, not so sanguine as the 
hon. Member for East Cumberland (Mr. 
E. §. Howard), thatthe Bill could be 
amended; so.as to make it efficient. Be- 
sides, the, provisions. would come very 
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late in the Bill, and would not be likely 
to be reached before:'the end of July ; 
whereas they were important enough to 
demand the attention more likely to be 
igiven to them at the end of June. Then 


‘it was said that these provisions were 


not very important, because one most 
important source of supply was at home. 
He admitted that the foreign supply had 
not increased) so fast: as it had at one 
time been! expected, but from some’coun- 
tries.it had increased tapidly. In six‘or 
seven years the imports from: Denmark 
had «increased ifroni 10,000 to 70,000 
beasts, ‘giving rise: to the hope of a 
considerable supply from that country. 
Every precaution had been taken as to 
the prevention of disease in Denmark, 
and so effective were the precautions, 
that that country was more free from 
disease than’ any part of England or 
Ireland; to stop the trade, therefore, 
would be a very strong measure. He 
would call the attention of the House, 
as a proof of the mischief done by im- 
posing restrictions: upon trade, to the 
effect of the restrictions imposed on the 
foreign cattle trade at the time of the 
cattle plague. From 1860 to 1865 that 
trade had inereased:rapidly, the number 
of beasts imported having increased 
from 100,000 to 150,000; but from 1865 
the trade had: remained ‘stationary, not- 
withstanding the increased prosperity of 
the country, and the consequent increase 
in the power of the people to consume 
meat. No doubt, trade in foreign cattle 
would have increased'as rapidly since 
1865 as it did before if it had not been 
for these ‘restrictions.:: Under these cir- 
cumstances, he considered ‘it most unwise 
to impose further restrictions on impor- 
tation; and, although he was anxious to 
support some portions of the Bill, he 
cordially supported the Amendment of 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Bradford. 

Viscount SANDOWN said, he had lis- 
tened with great interest to the speech 
of his noble Friend (Lord Frederick 
Cavendish), who spoke with authority 
on any subject he hadstudiedthoroughly ; 
but: who, in this case, had spoken mainly 
against details which he would leave to 
be dealt with in reply by the Secretary 
to the Treasury. There appeared to be 
on the front Opposition Bench as much 
divergence of opinion’ as had been ex- 
hibited in other parts of the House. 
This would be seen, if they ¢ompared 
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the speech they had just heard with that 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster). The 
right hon. Gentleman was satisfied with 
the Bill, with the exception of the provi- 
sion for slaughter at the ports, and spoke 
of it as a Bill of great value. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he had 
referred to two provisions of the Bill 
carrying out the recommendations of the 
Committee of 1873—one with regard to 
cattle plague, and the other with respect 
to the rules in places infected with 
pleuro-pneumonia. He did not express 
any opinion on any other point of the Bill. 

Viscounr SANDON understood that 
the right hon. Gentleman thought the 
Bill of too much value to be opposed 
absolutely on the second reading. The 
noble Lord (Lord Frederick Cavendish), 
however, took a different view, and op- 
posed the Bill in detail. It was not a 
measure on which they need be ashamed 
of entertaining differentviews; but, how- 
ever they might wish to apply them, as 
far as principle went, both parties were 
agreed that certain diseases might be of 
so serious a character abroad as to make 
it necessary to restrict the importation 
of animals. No one regretted more than 
the Government that it should be neces- 
sary to restrict trade at all; and nothing 
but very grave reasons could justify 
them in doing so. He did not at all 
undervalue the natural jealousy which 
existed on both sides of the House as 
to the possibility of doing anything that 
would raise the price of meat; it was 
only right and just that they should be 
jealous, and the Government would be 
culpable if they did not acknowledge the 
value of the suggestions made to put a 
rise in the price of meat beyond all fear. 
It ought alsoto be remembered that there 
were other articles of food the price of 
which might be raised by the prevalence 
of disease. Hon. Members had not suffi- 
ciently recognized the fact that butter, 
milk, and cheese were seriously affected 
in price by the prevalence of disease in 
country districts. Foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease interfered grievously with the pro- 
duction of butter, milk, and cheese, and 
raised their price seriously. The ques- 
tion was, why did they move at all with 
regard to the question of foreign meat ? 
He would not deny that the Government 
had received very strong representations 
from the producers on this subject; and, 
as was natural, the first thing that struck 
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the Government was, that it was a very 
serious and grave matter to run the risk 
of even appearing to propose legislation 
in the special interest of those who might 
be considered to be their most imme- 
diate friends, The Government had had 
to take a wide view of the question. 
They had observed that, in spite of the 
comparative freedom of the regulations 
affecting the importation of cattle, the 
price of meat had still risen: Foreign 
supply had by no means: met the di- 
minished home supply, and those. who 
were responsible had been brought. to 
face the question of how an increasing 
population was to be fed with a de- 
creasing supply. The Government asked 
themselves how it arose that the home 
supply was less than it used to be, for 
they found that the number of live 
stock owned in England was smaller by 
2,510,000 in 1877 than it was in 1865. 
This state of things existed, notwith- 
standing that the population of. the 
country had increased, and the necessity 
had arisen for a larger supply of animal 
food. The reason was, that home farmers 
were so afraid of the importation of 
disease that they kept only as. many 
cattle upon their farms as sufficed to pay 
their rent. It was all very well to speak 
of the feeling of the farmers with regard 
to cattle plague as a panic; but it must 
not be forgotten that the ravages of the 
disease had cost the country £5,000,000, 
or more than 250,000 head of cattle.. The 
loss of this large number of cattle, a large 
number of them being cows, was notin 
itself all the evil; because it involved 


further the lossof their possibleoffspring, | 


which would have been available either 
for breeding or for conversion into food. 
It was estimated that had these animals 
not been carried off, this country would 
at this moment have had some 2,000,000 
more head of cattle. That ‘was. one 
thing which had spread alarm among 
the farmers. Then there was the ques- 
tion of foot-and-mouth disease to be 
taken into account. It was quite a mis- 
take to undervalue that. Nothing was 
more depressing toa farmer than to find 
his animals wasting away, so to speak, 
before his face. It would not feed, it 
would not milk, and when it did yield 
milk it had to be thrown away. So far 
from being a trifle, foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease was, in some respects, a disorder 
as much to be feared as actual rinderpest 


itself. It might be asked, if this legisla- 
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tion weresoimportant, why haditnot been 
had recourse to before? Those who put 
that question forgot or ignored the vast 
change effected by the multiplication of 
railways. Every farmhouse, so to speak, 
had almost.a line brought practically to 
its own door, and cattle were inter- 
changed between distant parts under 
circumstances which made it difficult to 
trace the origin of the disease in cases 
where it. broke out. Bearing this in 
mind,'the Government had come to the 
conclusion that the restrictions contained 
in the Bill were necessary restrictions in 
behalf alike of theinterests of the foreign 
importer and the home producer. Well, 
then, the question came to be, would the 
restrictions diminish the foreign supply ? 
That question had partly been answered 
by recent events. Ten years ago, any 
suggestion of a large importation of dead 
meat would have been regarded as a 
dream, now it was a reality. Large 
quantities were sent up every day from 
Scotland; and, asthe House must know, 
mechanicalcontrivances had been adopted 
which rendered it as easy to bring into 
the English market in good condition 
meat which had been killed abroad as 
it was to produce a supply of beef which 
had been killed in English slaughter- 
houses; in fact, he understood that 
during the last six months the supply 
from America had reached between 
7,000 and 8,000 tons. Objection had 
been. made to the dead meat trade, on 
the ground that it prevented the poorer 
classes from obtaining as food what in 
the trade was known as ‘‘offal;’’ -but 
which, in fact, was nutritive, cheap, and 
wholesome food. But, as a matter of 
fact, this kind of food could be and was 
largely sent from Deptford, where im- 
ported cattle were slaughtered, to all 
parts of the country ; and, therefore, the 
poor lost nothing by the restrictions 
which had been imposed. These things 
caused the Government to consider the 
steps they proposed to take with all the 
greater confidence. Those steps had been 
somewhat misrepresented. Hon. Mem- 
bers had treated the Bill as if it were one 
entirely to prohibit foreign countries 
from sending live cattle to England. 
That was a mistake. All the Govern- 
ment, said was—‘‘ You may land them 
aliye, but. you shall not be allowed to 
take them beyond a certain limit.”’ Judg- 
ing from. what some hon. Members said, 
one might, think that the intention was 
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that all cattle should be knoeked on'the 
head as soon as they were landed from 
the ship. Nothing was further from 
the intention of the Ministry. Cattle 
could be kept for 10 days or longer at 
the port of debarkation, and only be 
killed when information was received 
from the great centres of consumption 
that a scarcity of meat prevailed. And 
here he would remind the House of the 
part that was nowadays played by the 
electric telegraph. Messages could easily 
be transmitted to all the ports where the 
cattle were waiting, and they could be 
killed when wanted. That, of course, 
removed the misconception that by 
slaughtering the cattle immediately on 
arrival foreign traders would not im- 
port, as the state of the market might 
be unfavourable. Those who were 
opposed to the Bill, he might add, con- 
tended that the system of slaughter at 
the ports would raise very much the 
price of meat. That was an objection 
which, in his opinion, could not be sub- 
stantiated. He had looked at the evi- 
dence which had been taken before the 
Committee of 1873, and a question had 
been addressed by the noble Lord the 
Member for Westmeath (Lord Robert 
Montagu) to Professor Brown as to the 
effect of the Slaughtering Orders of cattle 
in 1868 in Manchester, London, and 
Birmingham. The noble’ Lord read 
certain Returns which had been made 
by Professor Brown, who had been sent 
on a mission of inquiry to those towns, 
and asked whether Professor Brown had 
arrived at the conclusion that the 
Slaughtering Orders had not affected the 
price of meat at all, or, if they did, that 
they had caused it to fall. The answer 
of Professor Brown was that the Re- 
turns for which he was responsible 
showed that the Orders had the effect 
rather of reducing the wholesale price 
of meat. Surely that was a testimony 
to which the Government should attach 
a great deal of importance. As there 
was a great deal of misrepresentation 
on the subject, he would ask the House 
to consider whence it was our foreign 
supply of meat came. There were Rus- 
sia, Germany, Belgium, and Holland in 
one group; but the prevalence of the 
cattle plague in the great steppes of 
Russia, and the connection between 
Germany and Belgium and that country, 
made it impossible ‘to deal with them 
otherwise than by means’ of very’ re- 
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strictive measures. Then came France, 
but all the testimony relating to that 
country went to show that France had 
not enough of meat-for her own use, 
and that she was never likely to become 
a great exporting country, so that she 
might be set aside. Then came Canada 
and the United States; to those eoun- 
tries, he believed, they might look for an 
enormous meat supply for the future, 
and with them no interference was pro- 
posed by the Government measure. 
There were besides Norway, Sweden, 
Denmark, and Portugal, and from 
those countries we no doubt received a 
certain supply of meat; but there was 
reason to doubt whether that supply was 
so large as it was generally thought to 
be. It was, therefore, quite intelligible 
that many hon. Gentlemen expressed 
considerable hesitation before accepting 
any proposal to place those countries 
under restrictions. But let him sup- 
pose, for instance, that an exception 
were made with regard to Portugal, the 
real risk which would have to be run 
was that the moment one country was 
placed in a freer position than another, 
the temptation presented to an unclean 
country to get its diseased animals passed 
through the freer country was so enor- 
mous that it was impossible to prevent 
that course from being taken. This had 
actually happened in Spain, through 
which he had been assured that even 
some cattle from Austria had been 
passed in order to reach England. It 
would, at all events, be exceedingly 
difficult to preclude French cattle from 
coming through Spain and Portugal ; 
so that, without pronouncing any opinion 
of his own with regard to those coun- 
tries, he begged the House to bear in 
mind the serious difficulties which lay 
in the way of making them exceptions 
to the Bill. They were by no means 
fanciful difficulties, because the great 
object of the Bill-was to give a real se- 
curity. And what was really the posi- 
tion in which the Government stood with 
regard to the matter? They did their 
best to encourage the dead meat traffic 
from the small producing countries ; but 
when they came to deal with large pro- 
ducing countries, such as Canada and 
the United States, they kept the door 
wide open to them to send, not only dead 
meat, Put their live eattle to walk all 


over the land as they liked. He would 
ask the House, therefore, to concur with 
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him when he said that. the Government, 
in so acting, could not for a.moment be 
justly accused of the desire to encourage 
by the Bill the protection of our native 
produce. It would, of course, be quite 
absurd not to admit that the Bill must 
effect a very considerable change in the 
course of trade ; but that change would, 
he believed, be cured in a very few years 
by the course of events. Nevertheless, 
great changes must, of course, be dis- 
tasteful to certain persons, such as the 
traders and dealers in éattle ; ‘but it was 
quite clear that the consumer did not 
occupy the same position as the importer 
and the middleman and the salesman, 
He was quite aware of the inconvenience 
to which those persons might be put; but 
he was very doubtful whether the con- 
sumer would not profit, in the long run, 
by the diminished number of persons 
who derived their profits from the trade. 
He thought, therefore, that the Govern- 
ment might disregard the charge that 
in what they were doing they would be 
increasing the burdens on the consumer, 
He was confirmed in that view by .what 
had occurred in the debate of the pre- 
vious evening. He was aware that those 
who were connected with the interests of 
the importers and the salesmen were 
rather shy of the Bill; but his hon, 
Friend the Member for the Tower Ham- 
lets (Mr. Ritchie), he found, who. repre- 
sented a large consuming and working 
population, was warmly in favour of 
the Bill as a whole. [‘‘No, no!” ] 
He certainly, after hearing his. hon, 
Friend’s speech, received that impres- 
sion. But, be that as it might, he felt 
assured that when the Bill was fully 
considered, the apprehensions of the hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Muntz) 
and his hon. Colleague the Member. for 
Liverpool (Mr. Rathbone) would be seen 
not to be well founded. They adverted 
to the fear that the Government should 
be supposed for a, moment; to desire to 
increase the price of meat. It was some- 
thing like saying—‘‘ Do you not think 
the man ought to be put under the 
pump?” when such suggestions were 
made to the constituencies. As to the 
changes which might be introduced into 
the Billin Committee, it was, of. course 
obvious that the Government would be 
prepared to meet all objections with re- 
gard to the inconveniences which might 
result from the operation as far as ‘pos- 
sible half-way whenever a real difficulty 
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had to be. met. But, looking to the 
question as a whole,.and having great 
confidence that the Bill would increase 
the food. sw ply of the people in the long 
run, they felt it their duty not to be 
afraid of the taunts, which had been 
thrown out against them ; but, relying on 
their, just intentions and a really good 
case, to invite the House to give its 
assent to the Bill. 

1, Mr. SYNAN pointed to the fact that 
the number. of cattle in Ireland had 
greatly, increased between 1872 and 
1876..to. show that distemper did not 
prevail in that country to such an ex- 
tent as some persons were disposed to 
think... In-his: opinion, the Resolution 
ought not to have been brought forward 
on.the second reading of the Bill, and 
he consequently could not support the 
course taken by his right hon. Friend on 
the front Opposition Bench. Besides, 
the form of the Amendment was very 
inconsistent ; for, while it related to an 
alteration that might be made in Com- 
mittee, if it. were passed it would be 
fatal to. the second reading of the Bill. 
Why, then, had it, beén proposed at 
that stage ?. Evidently because it would 
catch those who objected to certain clauses 
respecting foot-and-mouth disease, and 
Members like the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham, who objected to any legisla- 
tion on the-matter.. The hon. Member 
had stated that the disease was. not im- 
ported, and that the evidence of its im- 
portation; was imaginary. And his hon. 
Friend had further; said, that the Com- 
mittee, whose, Report, had been. based 
on that evidence, had founded it, on a 
pure. delusion. It. seemed, then, that 
the Resolution had been. brought for- 
ward in order to catch the yotes of hon. 
Members with the. views he had men- 
tioned... The right hon. Gentleman, who 
had moyed the Resolution had said that 
he wished to see the second reading 
carried ; that. object, however, would 
have been more surely obtained if the 
Resolution had been reserved. until the 
discussion:on the 5th Schedule, when it 
might have been debated without. pre- 
judice, to. the rest. of the; Bill. The 
Resolution. was, founded, upon. the 
assumption that, if that clause remained 
in the Bill, it would increase the price of 
meat, and diminish the importation of 
cattle, and consequently the supply to 
the home market. Phat was.a question of 
statistics and facts, and depended upon 
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the further question whether the whole 
of the Continent was to be scheduled. 
No statisticshad been adduced to ‘prove 
the assumption. Nor had statistics 
been given to prove theposition that the 
present system of scheduling countries 
had diminished the supply one-half, and 
that the stringent law proposed would 
add another 25 per cent to the diminu- 
tion. Though he was in favour of the 
second reading of the Bill, hé did not 
offer any opinion upon the merits of the 
Resolution, and reserved any observa- 
tions he had to make on the principle 
involved in it until it came under con- 
sideration in ‘Committee. ‘With re- 
gard to the aspect of the question ‘as 
affecting Ireland, it was admitted that 
the cattle trade was the ‘only trade 
that had ‘been left’ to it. Ireland, in 
that respect, had all its eggs’ in one 
basket. It was of paramount’ im- 
vortance that the cattle trade of Ire- 
land should be preserved, ‘protected, 
and increased as much as_ possible. 
It was vital to the interests of Tre- 
land that the supply should increase, 
and it was also equally vital to the in- 
terests of England that the ~ supply 
should continue and increase. Nearly 
the whole of the cattle supplied to the 
North of England was forwarded from 
Ireland. The supply from Ireland 
amounted to 450,000 head ‘of cattle 
a-year more than the foreign supply. 
Considering, therefore, that this was the 
only vital industry in Ireland, no at- 
tempt should be made in the House for 
diminishing that ‘supply. For this 
reason, he Sad from the commencement 
shown his objection to the arguments on 
the other ‘side of ‘the ‘House in fa- 
vour of making the clauses in the Bill 
dealing ‘with foot-and-mouth disease 
more stringent. It was’ impossible to 
stamp out foot-and-mouth ‘disease in the 
same way as cattle plague and pleuro- 
pneumonia. It never occurred to anyone 
outside a lunatic asylum to slaughter 
cattle for foot-and-mouth disease. If 
this stringent ‘course were adopted, the 
effect would be that all movement of 
cattle from Ireland would be prevented, 
and so a stop would be put to the cattle 
trade of Ireland; and, in order to se- 
cure the object in view, the system 
would have to be in operation ‘for four 
or five years—or, ‘at ‘the very least, 
for 12 months. The eyidence of the 
Irish witnesses showed’ pretty clearly 
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that such a stringent law could not pos- 
sibly be applied to Ireland, and for that 
reason the House of Lords modified the 
Billin this respect in order to meet this 
objection. He hoped, therefore, that 
the House would deal in such a way 
with the clauses on foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease as that no injury would accrue to 
the Trish export trade. 


It being ten minutes before Seven of 
the clock, the Debate stood further ad- 
journed till this day. 


Mayor NOLAN asked if the adjourn- 
ment of this debate would make any 
change in the arrangement for bringing 
on the Queen’s Colleges Vote ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tHe EXCHE- 
QUER said, it would, for this Bill must 
be proceeded with. If the debate finished 
on Thursday, the Queen’s Colleges Vote 
would be taken on Friday morning. 

Mr.W. E. FORSTER wished to know, 
whether, if the debate on the Cattle Bill 
did not finish on Thursday, it would be 
continued at the Morning Sitting on Fri- 
day, which might not be a convenient 
time ? 

Tar CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER replied, that it would be no 
doubt more convenient to proceed with 
the debate on Friday, but that he could 
not say whether those hon. Members in 
whose names Notices stood on the Paper 
for that evening would give way for the 
purpose. He hoped, however, that the 
debate would close on Thursday. 


The House suspended its Sitting at 
Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its sitting at Nine 
of the clock. 


HOTIONS. 
ooo 


HYPOTHEC (SCOTLAND). 
RESOLUTION. 

Mr. VANS AGNEW had risen to 
call attention to the Law of Hypothec 
in Scotland, and to move— 

“ That, im the opinion of this House, the land- 


lord’s right of Hypothee for the rent of land in 
Scotland is detrimental to the interests of tenant 


farmers, ‘and unnecessary to protect those of 
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landlords, and ought to be abolished, due provi- 
sion being made to secure the rights of parties 
under existing contracts,” Sra 


when—— 


Notice taken, that 40 Members: were 


not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 
House adjourned at five minutes 


after Nine 0’ clock, 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Wednesday, 26th June, 1878. 


MINUTES. ]—Pustic Bi.ts—Second Reading— 
Permissive Prohibitory Liquor [24], put of; 
Commutation of Tithes *. [222]. 7 

Se pping Forest [No. 
248]. 

Committee — Consecration of Churchyards Act 
(1867) Amendment [176], debate adjourned. 

Committee—Report—Supreme Court of; Judicas 
ture Act (Ireland) (1877) Amendment * [223]; 
Marriage Preliminaries (Scotland) * [86], 

Third Reading—Inukeepers * [211], and passed, 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o0.m— 


PERMISSIVE PROHIBITORY LIQUOR 
BILL—[Bitx 24.] ; 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Sir Thomas Bazley, Mr. 
Johnston, Mr, Richard, Mr. Dalway, Dr. 
Cameron, Mr. Downing.) 
SECOND READING, 
Order for Second Reading read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —( Sir Wilfrid Lawson.) 


Mr. WHEELHOUSE, in rising. to 
move that the Bill be read a second 
time that day three months, said, no one 
could be better pleased than he was 
to find his old opponent. (Sir, Wilfrid 
Lawson) back again in his place after 
his severe illness, ready to do battle for 
a cause which he had so much at heart ; 
but which he (Mr. Wheelhouse) .con- 
sidered so objectionable. . He would en- 
deavour to confine himself .as much as 

ssible to the question’ of ‘principle; 

ut this was one of a class of Bills in 


which details and principle were ‘so. :in-: 
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Liquor Bill. 
termingled, that it wasalmost impossible 
to deal with, the one.without. trenching 
upon the other. .He had often thought, 
and, indeed, he was perfectly convinced, 
that the supportersjof the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Carlisle did; not at all 
appreciate.. or, realize; what the Bill 
sought to.,do.. There was a general im- 
pression going abroad—though he could 
not. say, it; was maintained as a general 
rule by the:hon, Member, for Carlisle, 


| but it, was, largely fostered by. some 


who sympathized.in his views—to the 
effect that.this so-called Permissive Bill 
was ‘only ia Bill:for the purpose of shut- 
ting up, some time or other, the public- 
houses in different parts. of the country. 
There.could be,no greater error or delu- 
sion... If the Bill. were allowed to be 
earried, into operation; not only could 
any meeting,,of ratepaying inhabitants, 
it( might be,,by a majority of very few 
votes,,and at the instigation of one in- 
dividual mind, in..any district; lange or 
small,..prevent. the possibility of any 
person; within;,such. district. getting a 
glass.of beer or wine; but they could 
order, that every. distillery, every brewery 
and .public-house, should be closed at 
once, and this, too, without the slightest 
attempt at compensation: Now, it was, 
in his mind,,quite-impossible to conceive 
any proposition more thoroughly tyran- 
nous,, coercive,,.and wasteful, What 
earthly right could there be for any man 
to assume to;himself. the power, unless 
there jwere,.some; very cogent. reason 
appertaining tothe criminal, as distin- 
guished/from,the, civil law, to interfere 
with. the domestic habits and relations 
of any other human being? When the 
total, abstainer,.as‘he so called himself, 
said that he required this to be done, 
he;'(Mr..;Wheelhouse) . should like to 
know who constituted him a judge for 
his neighbours or his,friends? There 
was,no reason why. any person, if it so 
pleasedhim, should; not become a total 
abstainer, .or give up: the use of the 
public-house. But that was no reason for 
interfering with: the freedom of others 
to.take reasonable refreshment,of a kind 
supplied by. public-houses.. No man 
more ,utterly. detested. drunkenness, in 
all its forms, and phases, than he. did, 
and ‘to that feeling he attributed the 
fact that..from. his..childhood..he had 
followed}/mot. the doctrines of total. ab- 
stention, or, of; the teetetal school, as 
some preferred to, call it, but the teach- 
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ing of the school which ‘inculeated ‘the 
strictest temperance. He’ was’ brought 
up in the doctrine ‘that liquors’ should 
be used moderately as refreshments, 
and not abused. He believed ‘that if 
his ‘hon. Friend “the Member ‘for ‘Car- 
lisle dealt with the’ question’ from 
that standpoint, instead of maintaining 
the principle indicated bythe Bill; he 
would do far’ more ‘to’ sow’ the’ ‘seeds 
of témpetance than. anything whieh 
could result from thé énactment of this 
coercive and restrictive measure.” Men 
would rebel against legislation of’ this 
character, and they ought to’ be left 6 
act with as perfect freedom on this ques- 
tion as on other matters ‘of a domestic 
nature. With ‘that argument he a: 

and concurred. ‘There were thousands 
and thousands’ ‘of péople in this country 
who, while they, equally with himself, 
detested drunkenness, would tell the 
House, as they had ‘told him, that they 
considered the Bill an’ insult to’ their 
common sense and ordinary understand- 
ing; because ‘it declared that, though 
they might have eome ‘to the years of 
discretion, ‘they were not able to judge 
for themselves what they should drink: 
That argument was strong in its foun- 
dation, and ‘he believed most firmly’ that 
no matter how long ‘the’ hon.’ Member 
for Carlisle, or any else, took. this 
Bill in hand, it never would ‘be accept- 
able to the large majority of the 

of England. What, sf should five te 
know, would be said by those who were 
constantly preaching the dootrine of the 
utmost freedom of conscience and liberty 
of action, if; upon any other question 
than this, they were told that some legis- 
lator was desirous of bringing in a mea- 
sure affecting their domestic ‘habits? 
Why, those who were now acting’ with 
the hon. Member for Carlisle would be 
among the first who would say that it 
was an unjustifiable. interference ‘with 
individual liberty of action and freedom 
of conscience. But when they'came to 
deal with the so-called Permissive Pro- 
hibitory Liquor Bill, all those arguments 
which they heard upon almost every 
platform of a certain character in’ Eng~ 
land were thrown to the winds; and a 
Bill more coercive, more tyrannical, and’ 


more restrictive almost than anything’ |, 


Englishmen had ever known, was sought 
to be brought into operation: ‘Was there’ 
any reason upon earth why a‘ small ma~ 
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rat a man from getting that which 
e considered was reasonable refresh- 

ment? Apply the regulation of the Bill 
to their clothes, to their meat, to their 
bread, or to any other of their domestic 
requirements, ‘and what would then be 
said 2:They would -be warned imme- 
diately not to interfere with individual 
freedom of action or personal liberty. 
Surely the longer they lived, and the 
more ‘they saw of English society, the 
more certain must they be that such a 
measure as this never could find a place 
in the Statute Book of the country. 
Again, if it be right to legislate in this 
direetion, was it reasonable. to.legislate 
against a particular class of the com- 
munity? This was an attempt at class 
legislation, and of ‘the yery worst, be- 
cause of the very weakest, kind. Nothing 
could interfere to prevent any Member 
of that ‘House. getting whatever he 
wanted from his own cellar, or at his 
own club. The public-house was the 
club. of the wage-earning class. The 
amusements.of the labourer were few 
and ‘far between. He sincerely wished 
it were not 80’; but the fact was that the 
only. place where he could meet his 
fellow-workmen in social converse, or 
where he could actually have even the 
small ‘share of amusement which fell to 
the lot of the English labourer was the 
public-house. He could have under- 
stood if | these; Gentlemen: proposed | to 
begin at the,.other end ;of the social 
scale, and to shut up their own clubs on 
a Sunday... Let. them try to do that. He 
should like to sée the effort, and the 
effect. But they dared not say—‘‘ Shut 
up the Reform’ Club ‘or the Carlton 
Club.” bcPhey did’ not: tell them: that 
they should, not be, able to. get their 
| wine,,. beer,..or,.spirit (at .any., time 
lof the day. or,.mght; subject only to 
‘the internal regulation of the clubs 
themselves 5 but, because ‘the public- 
house was the poor man’s’ club, this re- 
strictive scheme was to be levelled at it. 
In all honesty, fairness, and justice, he 
said, ¢ommencs that legislation with 
their own class, and not with classes of 
whose wants and requirements they could 
not-‘havé the same knowledge. This Bill 
{paeposed to deal with’ the question in 
such away as to provide’ no compensa- 
tion whatever forany interest which might 
be ‘affected. By-a-very small majority, 
every brewery or distillery might be shut 
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the country, and by the vote.of,a small 
vestry or meeting of local ratepayers,.a 
great brewery, like that of Messrs. Han- 
bury, might be closed ‘at, once without 
any compensation. Now, was thatreason- 
able? Suppose such a regulation: were 
to be applied to the palaces or parks: of 
the nobility and gentry, what.would be 
thought of the principle then? -Yet 
they had just as much right to apply it 
to them as they had to.apply i, to 
breweries and public-houses; and if they 
once applied the principle, there was ‘no 
limit to the oppression and tyranny to 
which it might lead. He should like to 
try to realize what would be the effect of 
such a measure as this in regard to such 
a case as his own. He. was.a'! very 
humble Member of the House;.but he 
admitted that if such a principle were 
applied to him, either in. his domestic 
life, his club life, or in any other capacity, 
he should feel that he was most oppres- 
sively ill-used; and, as far as a loyal 
servant of the Crown could do so, the 
should certainly rebel against it. Let 
hon. Members try to realize what their 
own feelings would be under such -cir- 
cumstances, and he had no doubt of the 
verdict. It was thought well, however, 
that they should have an occasional dis- 
cussion on.the subject. It enabled them 
to expose the real principle of the. mea- 
sure, and get the facts of the case dis- 
pene throughout the length and 

readth of the land. If the idea of the 
Bill were really carried out, he could 
well imagine its being said in some rural 
parsonage, or some quiet corner—‘‘ Qh, 
it will shut up the ‘Blue Lion’ or the 
‘Green Dragon,’ and so people will be 
deprived of an opportunity of doing that 
which is very wrong and naughty——very 
wrong—or, at all events, very undesir- 
able.” But. this was not by any means 
the whole truth, and it was not the pro- 
per way to look at this Bill. Most of 
them would acknowledge that, in certain 
places, licences might have been granted 
which it would have been better not to 
grant. But this was a totally different 
question, and one wholly apart from the 
inquiry into which they were then going. 
That inquiry was not whether the ‘‘ Blue 
Lion” or the ‘‘Green Dragon” should 
be shut up; but whether, at. the instance 
of a small majority, they should shut 
up all the paviesauene in a particular 
district, either of the Metropolis or of the 
country. The very proposal of such a 
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thing to the common. sense of the House 
of Commons’: bespoke “its” own! ° defeat. 
Whatever theminority might be to-day— 
and.it might be increased or it might be 
reduced, it mattered little the result was 
equally: foregdne eonclusion:» There 
might ‘be: a 'majority:of°76; or of 82, or 
of 985 butrtests of'that kind could: be of 
no value; inasmuch as ‘they-were ‘of no 
consequenceer importance)” Theyknew 
that the:measure wasonot' supported by 
the! general-voiee of the eountry, but was 
promoted:solely atythe«instance of a few 
inidividuals,:.sw hoy well meaning though 
they be+-and:he:would ‘be sorry'to im- 
peach: their:mofives—had°no right to 
impose(theit viewsoupon others. '° They 
belonged-to certain tebtotal' bodies; and 
he hoped «they °werey dlwayswilling 
to! practice: -whatothéy*-preached ; but 
they knew \perféctly swell’ that’ how- 
ever noisy they might be, however 
much money they might have at their 
disposal, ‘however they might deluge 
the country with :teetotal literature, no 
matter to what extent they carried out 
their organization through the ‘agency 
of -a,well-paid secretary amd ‘corps of 
officials, ‘some:ofswhom: were: not total 
abstainers, thongh they talked’sd ‘much 
about the: prineiple—they knew, he re- 
peated,' perfectly well that: the fate of 
this Bill was sealed ;:that after this day’s 
discussion had‘ concluéled, it ;would be 
relegated to the tomb of te Capulets, 
with the possible chance of resurrection 
towards the expiring ‘days’of the next 
Session of » Parliament. : If -this: Bill 
passed, he-believed-that the trade which 
was now carried onvunder the regulation 
and supervision of every branch of ma- 
gistrates in the: country ‘would ‘become 
an illicit trade ;-that there would spring 
up sheebeen-houses in the hills; and that 
a trade, which was now:respectably con- 
ducted, would immediately ‘become: in- 
undated by all the smugglers; all the 
scoundrels, all the swindlers, who could 
be gathered together in any“ private 
and convenient: place,” as:lawyers said. 
That would. be the consequence of 
what. was: sought to be done; and- he 
thought he was right in saying ‘that 
it was infinitely better that in this coun- 
try an Englishman should even commit 
himself in public than that he should be 
permittedto do so ‘in private and without 
the,,supervision of: the . neighbouring 
magistrate ‘and his friends: As sire as 
the Bill became law, would private and 
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illicit drinking largely increase. Ex- 
tremes of domestic legislation; anything 
interfering with the habits-of the people, 
especially with certain classes: pnly; were 
to be deprecated in: most: ci stances, 
oom there was the most condign and 
absolute necessity. If the restrictions 
sought to be enforced by this: Bill were 
carried out, the whole country, from the 
Metropolis down to thesmallest township 
or parish, would be up imarms against it; 
there would be continual agitation ; ari 

he opposed: the Bill beeause:he did: not 
want to raise: a revolutionary’ feeling, 
because he did not want to. arouse dis- 
satisfaction among certain classes of this 
country, because he» didnot ‘want’ the 
finger of scorn pointed bythe wage 
classes against the higher, as had been 
witn: in days gone by in other coun- 
tries as the: result of class legislation. 
His earnest hope and endeavour at: all 
times would be to legislate so that every 
man might be free to exercise his own 
sound judgment and:discretion upon all 
his habits and customs, so long as those 
habits and customs did not interfere 
with the well-being of his neighbours. 
His inmost desire was that every man, 
whatever his position might be, should 
be as free in every degree as he himself 
liked to be free. Proceeding to deal 
with the details of the Bill, the hon: ‘and 
learned Member said the proposal-was 
that a paper should be left at: each 
house, so that the occupier might -cate- 
gorically answer whether he was or was 
not in favour of the adoption ofthe Bill 
in his district ; but everyone knew that 
papers left at houses were first examined 
to see whether they contained ‘any de- 
mand for money, and, in cases where 
they did not, they frequently found their 
way behind the dicgeita: and the result 
would be that, whereasall the teetotallers 
would vote in favour of the Bill, a large 
number of those who were’ opposed 
to it would not take the trouble ‘to 
vote, so that the result would be no 
real indication of the feeling of the rate- 
payers generally, any more than were 
the Petitions which it was formerly the 
custom to present before’ the” second 
reading — a practice, he was ‘glad to 
observe, which had been ‘discontinued 
on the present occasion. “Then, again, 
the teetotal: section of ‘the’ commu- 
nity might agitate this question once, 
at all‘ events, every ;but: “when 
the Bill had been adopted, there:was 
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to be no disturbance for three years. 
If it were right to ask the ‘ratepayers 
every year whether they would have the 
Bill, surely if was equally right that they 
should be’ asked every year after its 
adoption, whether they were in favour 
of "its° ‘eontinuance. “He \ supposed he 
shouldbe’ told that it was all matter of 


‘detail? which could be managed when 


the principle of the Bill had been ac- 


cepted by ite being read a second time ; 


and that rémindéd him of the assurance 


‘given bya candidate at a Parliamentary 


Eleétion,’ who promised, if elected, to 
vote'for the second reading of the Per- 
missivé Bill; but announced his inten- 
tion “of° opposing most of its clauses in 
Committee, and voting against the third 
reddifig;/ unless he could get it altered to 
his ‘liking.’ By that plan he tried to 
secure the ‘support of the teetotallers, 
and also to make it up with the publi- 
cans; ‘but he need hardly say the can- 
didate did ‘neither, and te was glad to 


State the eonstituency took a proper view 


of his character, and declined to accept 
him @s their Representative. What 
he desired ‘to ‘see was, that those who 
preached ‘teetotalism for others should 
practise it thémselves. He had no in- 
terest in either one or other branch of 
the trade, and it did not matter to him 
one’ straw what became of this or any 
other measure of & similar character, for 
he knew quite well—at least he hoped— 
he'should never be in'@ position in which 
it could affect him in the slightest de- 
gree, as to what he’should éat or drink, 
or‘in one of the habits of his life. But 
when he ‘was told that this was a ques- 
tion of the innkéepers and the publicans, 
he repudiated the idea that it was in 
their interest that he was an opponent 
of the’ Bill, ‘or that he looked at it from 
a publican’s point of view. With him 
it’ was ‘a ‘question entirely for the 
public. A great many people were ac- 
customed to attend the temperance meet- 
ings at Exeter Hall, whose practice did 
not equal their preaching in the matter 
of temperance. It was a common thing 
to find men preaching ** goody, goody, 
goody,”’ to their neighbours ; but such 
men were the first to object when it was 
proposed t6 apply the ‘principle to them- 
selves. So long as’ hie found people ad- 
vooating the Permissive Bill; and, whilst 
‘expressing théir preference for sherbet, 
coffee, and ‘lemonade, quietly taking 
their brandy-and“water, he should dis- 
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trust even the officials of the Association. 
He knew very well that amid the thou- 
sands who attended the meetings at Exe- 
ter Hall, a large proportion went from 
curiosity, others from a desire to see the 
chairman, or to recognize an old familiar 
friend, and that after the meeting was 
over, 99 out of every 100 had a very 
good laugh at the whole proceedings. 
Of course, such people heldup theirhands 
—both of them—because, having come 
to the meeting, they did not like to leave 
its organizers in the lurch ; but after the 
meeting was over, a great many before 
going home, turned into Haxell’s, or 
some of the places in the immediate 
neighbourhood, ‘‘in order to get just 
what is absolutely necessary—not more 
you know ”’—to sustain them after their 
efforts. The hon. Baronet knew very 
well that his following was only small, 
and he hoped it would decrease con- 
siderably. He believed the common 
sense of England was growing against 
all coercive measures of this kind; and 
he was perfectly certain that it was en- 
larging against this particular measure. 
The minority remained much the same, 
while the majority was stationary, be- 
cause it could not well be larger. It was 
also worth noticing thatthe Church Tem- 
perance Association, and all who be- 
lieved, as he did, in temperance per se— 
temperance both in habits and other 
ways—were one and all increasingly in- 
clined to condemn measures of legisla- 
tion such asthis. The Bill received less 
support now than it did some years ago, 
when its provisions were not so well un- 
derstood. In conclusion, the hon. and 
learned Member said, he objected to the 
Bill wholly and solely on the ground 
that it was an infringement of the rights 
of that class of the public who were com- 
pelled—especially the travelling and 
commercial classes—to rely, to a large 
extent, upon hotels and even small pub- 
lic-houses for those reasonable comforts 
and requirements which other classes 
found in their own homes. He trusted 
to the sound sense of the House not to 
permit class legislation of this kind to 
find a place on the Statute Book of the 
Kingdom. He had nowonlyto move that 
the Bill be read that day three months. 

Mr. A. GATHORNE-HARDY said, 
he approached the subject with a just 
sense of its importance; and he felt so 
deeply on the subject of temperance that 
if he felt that this measure werejust and 
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would be effectual, he should have 
great hesitation ‘in not supporting it. 
Method and manners, however, ‘had to 
be considered as well as the abstract 
question, and as he felt that the measure 
was neither just nor expedient, he 
should give it his opposition. The Pre- 
amble‘of the Bill stated that the ‘ com- 
mon sale of intoxicating liquors’ was a 
fruitful source of ‘crime, pauperism, in- 
sanity, and premature death. That he 
could not concede ; but'if the promoters 
of the Bill wouldsubstitute the word ‘‘in- 
temperance”? for the phrase ‘‘the com- 
mon sale of intoxicating liquors,” he 
should have nothing to quarrel with in 
the description.in the Preamble. No 
one could doubt that crime was largely 
increased by intemperance, and on his 
first circuit in the Northern district he 
found that two-thirds of the crime tried 
by the Judge on that occasion was 
caused by intemperance. Therefore, 
any well-considered measure for the 
purpose of putting an end to that great 
blot on the national character was 
eminently worthy the attention of the 
Legislative Assembly. But it was not 
fit to ascribe, as the promoters of the 
measure did, what were the results of 
intemperance to the common sale of 
intoxicating liquors; it was not fit to 
charge the reasonable use with the con- 
sequences of the abuse. He would, 
moreover, contend that if the Preamble 
of the Bill were correct, the power 
to check the evil ought not to be in- 
trusted to a body of the ratepayers ; but 
Parliament of its own motion ought to- 
stop the sale. If this drink was a poison, 
then theoption ought not to be left to a 
meeting of ratepayers to determine 
whether the poison should be sold or not 
on its own responsibility. Such a mea- 
sure, in order to commend itself to the 
support of the House, ought to have 
two requisites—it ought to be just, and 
it ought also to be effectual; and it 
ought to be just not only to the consu- 
mer, but also to the seller of the liquor. 
He could see no justice in destroying a 
trade which had received the sanction of 
the Legislature, and on the faith of 
which enormous sums of money had 
been spent.. Within his own profes- 
sional knowledge as much as £13,000 
had been given for the good-will of one 
public-house, and all over the country 
enormous sums of money had been in- 
vested in the good-will of these licences, 
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It would not, therefore, be just for that 
or any other Legislative Assembly to 
destroy that trade, without fully com- 
pensating those’ whose trade* it de- 
stroyed, and no mention of compensation 
was made in this Bill. It might be 
said that that was a matter for Com- 
mittee; but, as it had been computed 
that £50,000,000 would represent. the 
amount, it was not proper to leave such 
a vital point to be dealt with by the 
Committee, Having proved that the 
Bill was unjust to the seller, he now 
asked was it just to the consumer? He 
denied that it was so, for he could not 
concede that because certain persons 
abused the good gifts of nature, there- 
fore power should be given to deprive 
those who made a reasonable use of 
them. The Bill proposed that a majority 
of two-thirds of the inhabitants of a 
parish should have the power to stop 
the sale ‘of liquor. If. they succeeded 
in obtaining such a majority at a public 
meeting, they could stop the sale for 
three years; and, ifthey failed, they 
might re-open the question every year. 
He feared that such a provision, if 
passed, would raise strife between class 
and class; while the constant agitations 
and annual elections to which it would 
give rise would not. be beneficial to the 
parishes in which they would be held. 
He also believed that if the Bill were 
carried, it would cause a great amount 
of unlicensed drinking, with all its evil 
consequences. The Legislature had 
two duties to discharge specially with 
reference to temperance. They ought 
first to see that the sale of intoxicating 
liquors was properly regulated, and that 
no abuse crept. in which the action of 
the Legislature could prevent. But the 
second duty was still more important— 
to encourage habits of providence in the 
working classes, to increase education, 
and to promote the comfort of artizans’ 
dwellings. It was in this way that a 
feeling would be promoted that temper- 
ance was respectable and drunkenness 
disgraceful. There was a time when 
the phrase ‘fas drunk as a Lord” de- 
servedly passed into a proverb; he 
hoped the change of. social habits 
which had since ensued gave hope for 
the future, and that when education had 
done its work, temperance would be 
found to do its work without coercive 
legislation. It had been said by a 
great orator, who had the welfare of the 
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people at heart, that he would rather 
see England free than sober. He (Mr. A. 
Gathorne-Hardy), on the other hand, felt 
so strongly the evils of intemperance 
that he was almost tempted to limit the 
freedom of the people if he thought 
that by doing so their sobriety would 
be. secured. He did not, however, 
believe in the efficacy of coercive legis- 
lation, preferring, rather, to seek ameli- 
oration in the direction he had indicated; 
and, therefore, he had much pleasure 
in seconding the Amendment for the re- 
jection of the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘upon this 
day three months.”—(Mr. Wheethouse.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Sir ALEXANDER GORDON, in 
supporting the Bill, said, he must ex- 
press his disappointment that, in the 
interval which had elapsed since the 
hon. and learned Member for Leeds 
(Mr. Wheelhouse) made a similar Mo- 
tion in relation to the Bill, he had not 
discovered some new arguments which 
might be urged against it. The hon. 
and learned Member had merely re- 
peated the platitudes he had indulged 
in two years ago. He talked a great 
deal about tyranny and coercion ; but he 
contented himself with assertions, and 
adduced no arguments showing the in- 
justice or impolicy of the measure. In- 


deed, there was a repetition of old argu- 


ments, for he spoke of a simple majority, 
or a very small majority, of the ratepayers 
bringing the Bill into operation, thus co- 
ercing the other half of the population ; 
but such was not the fact. On the con- 
trary, there must be a majority of two- 
thirds before the Act could be brought 
into operation, and on a former occasion 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) had expressed his 
willingness at his (Sir Alexander Gor- 
don’s) suggestion, he believed, that the 
majority should be one of seven-ninths 
instead of two-thirds. That circum- 
stance proved the hon. and learned 
Member could hardly have read the Bill 
before he proposed his Amendment. He 
(Sir Alexander Gordon) maintained that 
if so large a majority of the ratepayers 
of any town were in favour of living 
without the nuisance of a public-house 
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amongst them, they were perfectly en- 
titled to have their wishes carried into 
effect. The hon. and learned Member 
had talked a great deal about tyranny 
and coercion, and had also said that the 
supporters of the Bill did not appear to 
realize its provisions. But that was 
mere assertion and notargument. There 
already were a great many parishes in 
this country in which there were no 
public-houses, arising in some instances 
from the wish of the people themselves, 
and in others from the proprietors of 
the parish refusing to allow a public- 
house to exist on their property. 
Wherever that state of things prevailed 
the most beneficial consequences had re- 
sulted ; and that, he thought, afforded a 
strong argument in favour of the Bill. 
Another argument in its favour was the 
fact that the Canadian Government, 
which was not confronted, as was the 
ease here, by a powerful brewing inte- 
rest, had since this measure was last dis- 
cussed, brought in and carried through 
the Legislature a somewhat similar mea- 
sure for the regulation, not the suppres- 
sion, of the liquor traffic. The measure 
passed through the Canadian Parliament 
with but very little opposition and with- 
out a division, and the whole character 
and details of that measure were highly 
creditable both to the people and the 
Government of the Dominion, and they 
had thus set us an example it would be 
well for us to follow. He was afraid, 
however, that the brewing interest was 
too strongly represented in that House, 
and that there was now too little chance 
of overcoming it; whereas there did not 
exist in the Oolonial Parliament, suffi- 
cient, if any, interest of that kind to 
stop the progress of legislation. It was 
a mistake to speak of the Permissive 
Bill as a measure for the total suppres- 
sion of the liquor traffic. If the prin- 
ciple of the measure did not obtain the 
support of a large majority of the in- 


habitants of any district there the Act 


would be a dead letter, and public- 
houses would continue to exist. ‘There 


was no foundation in the allegation of 


the hon. and learned Member, that this 
measure was one of tyrannical. interfer- 
ence with the freedom of the people. 
On the contrary, the argument had 
force the other way, for it was freedom 
from the tyranny of the present law 
that the promoters of the Permissive 
Bill desired. As to the charge of class 
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legislation, he asserted that the strongest 
supporters of the Bill were the poor, 
who experienced most injury from the 
public-houses. He set his face entirely 
against coercive legislation; but he ad- 
vocated the measure, because it would 
enable people to remove public-houses 
from their midst when they were con- 
vinced that they were injurious. They 
did not advocate any legislation to make 
total abstinence compulsory; but, be- 
lieving that the Bill would do much to 
promote temperance among the people, 
he trusted. that all who were in favour 
of that cause would give it their support 
on the present occasion, in order that 
the second reading might be carried, and 
that in Committee the subject would be 
so thoroughly considered and thrashed 
out that some commencement of legisla- 
tion in the direction of the Bill might 
at length be arrived at. 

Mr. W. H. JAMES: Sir, as I have 
on several previous occasions given the 
Bill my support, I am anxious not to 
record a silent vote. If I were to remark 
that there was a greater horror of drunk- 
enness on this rather than the other side 
of this House I should be guilty of great 
impertinence, and there is no doubt, not 
only in Parliament, but through Eng- 
land, a strong feeling springing up, 
perhaps better expressed in the words of 
the hon.and learned Member for Sheffield 
(Mr. Roebuck) a few months ago, than in 
anything else, when he said that of all 
the evils which intercepted the  pros- 
perity and happiness of our country none 
were so great as;that of drunkenness.: 
It appears. to me, however, that in the 
speech delivered by the hon. and learned 

ember for Leeds (Mr. Wheelhouse), in 
the objections which he has raised, not 
even the merit of novelty can be found ; 
and I am only, surprised that he has 
been unable to employ some new argu- 
ments from what, -after the task he has 
now for so many years discharged, I can 
only term his inexhaustible repertoire. 
It is sometimes said we have, had this 
Bill before us, too often, and that. it 
would be well for the House to proceed 
to a division upon it without debate, If 
its provisions have been discussed often, 
they will still have to. be discussed more 
often, and so far.is this controversy from 
now. drawing to a.close, that it can only 
be said tohhave just commenced. During 
the present..Parliament an immense 
change of feeling hastaken place, When 
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the Home Secretary introduced his 
Licensing Bill four years since, all recol- 
lect the exciting and heated alebates 
which then took place. Now, even in 
this Parliament, except for the paltry 
opposition. of some dozen Members, the 
Irish Sunday Bill has all but passed ; 
and before the close of the Session we 
can hardly pr sh thatits provisions will 
not have their legal and binding effect. 
It is a matter for regret that the Go- 
vernment have adopted with reference 
to it such a neutral course, and that the 
Opposition also have not afforded the 
aid they might have given by the matter 
being pressed. There is ground for se- 
rious complaint, and it originated with 
the reluctance on the part of Leaders on 
both sides to giving the publicans of- 
fence. It is rather remarkable’ that 
though both the hon. Member for Can- 
terbury (Mr. A. Gathorne-Hardy) and 
the hon. and learned Member for Leeds 
are horror-stricken with regard to the 
evils of excessive drinking, neither of 
them has made any suggestion as to 
how they would propose to mitigate or 
modify them. The hon, Member for 
Canterbury considers that strict regula- 
tions should be imposed with regard to 
the character of the drink sold in the 
public-houses. 

Mr. A. GATHORNE-HARDY: I 
did not say so. I said that if regula- 
tions were imposed, it should be the duty 
of Parliament to make regulations which 
should provide for the character of drinks 
sold in public-houses. 

Mr. W. H. JAMES: Well, I look 
upon that as much the same thing. 
Under Lord Aberdare’s legislation, this 
duty was awarded to a special class of 
Inspectors ; but the Home Secretary re- 
peilea its provisions at once until it is 
now left to the ordinary duties of the 
police. A considerable part of the argu- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member 
for Leeds was addressed to the effect 
that we ought to practice what we 

reach. I would respectfully ask him— 
Has he ever carried that out himself? 
Has he ever resided in the slums of 
Leeds, next door to a ‘public-house ? 
Could he only feel how he was sufferin 

in his own ‘pocket, in seeing himse 

and his family surrendered to these 
temptations, which have been 60 fruit- 
ful “in disease’ and death, I do not 


think he would-‘say ‘there’ is’ much 


coercion’ in- the Bill’ my*‘hon. Friend 
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has introduced. And in the pre- 
sence of these enormous evils, the hon. 
and learned Member for Leeds does 
nothing. It is of no use to go into sta- 
tistics with regard to the evils of drink. 
It is of no use quoting long figures of 
the apprehensions for drunkenness, and 
the countless horrors which almost lie 
between oneself and one’s rest. That 
for these purposes, £147,000,000 annu- 
ally is spent is quite enough. And when 
a Committee for the purpose of inves- 
tigating the effects upon intemperance 
is appointed on the Motion of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, in the House of 
Lords, it appears to me that it is only 
the reductio ad absurdum at which we 
have arrived. So far from good, the 
Committee will do harm. Without put- 
ting any experiments to the practical 
test, it will do little more than create 
confusion and uncertainty in facts which 
are already patent enough. In all mat- 
ters relating to this class of legislation, 
I should like to see greater liberty of 
local action. But the Government will 
do nothing. There is no reason why, if 
a county town or district wishes to exist 
without public-houses, they should not 
be permitted to carry their wishes out. 
One neighbourhood may desire the Go- 
thenburg system, another to try Sunday 
closing. For my own part, should any 
parish or place be willing to render 
themselves a corpus vile to attempt free 
licensing, I should have no objection 
that some trial might be given on which 
Parliament could form a reliable opi- 
nion. Why this Bill has found so much 
support in the North, and that so many 
Members from the counties of Durham 
and Northumberland give it their sup- 
port is simply this—In many parishes 
in these northern counties landowners 
have had the good sense to shut the 
public-houses up, and uniformly with 
good effect. Why is a similar power to 
be refused to residents within a parti- 
cular area in a town, where the evils of 
their presence are infinitely more felt ? 
Iknow that there will always be diffi- 
culty in legislation which interferes with 
social habits’; but the evils which this 
Bill’ attempts to remove are artificial 
adjuncts of a society which has passed 
through vast changes since they first 
came into existence, and can now be 
merely termed a ‘‘ social mechanism for 
manufacturing drunkenness.” The hon. 
and learned Member for Leeds has said 
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much about the liberty of the subject. 
Freedom is all right, but people should 
recollect that liberty to do not as we 
like, but as we ought, is what we should 
endeavour to seek. True liberty con- 
sists in the selection of the various paths 
which lead to good. The shallow phi- 
losophy invoked by the hon. and learned 
Member for Leeds and his Friends is 
the liberty of doing wrong. If a man 
mutilates the body of his child, society 
interferes, and, as men have souls as 
well as bodies, why should society not 
step in to prevent and protect them from 
the evils the drink traffic places athwart 
their path? In former days this doc- 
trine was thought commendable to great 
statesmen. There are many to quote 
from. To-night I will select but one 
example—not one who might be sup- 
posed an advocate of restraint or of 
coercion, but who is often held forth to 
reproach as an advocate of a most unre- 
strained and unrestricted freedom both 
in morals and legislation. Speaking 
last century on the Gin Act in the House 
of Lords, he said— 


“Vice, my Lords, is not properly to be 
taxed, but to be suppressed, and heavy taxes 
are sometimes the only means by which 
that suppression can be attained. Luxury, my 
Lords, may very properly be taxed. But the 
use of those things which are simply hurtful— 
hurtful in their own nature, and in every de- 
gree—is to be prohibited. If their liquors are 
so delicious that the people are tempted to their 
own destruction, let us at length, my Lords, 
secure them from these fatal draughts by burst- 
ing the vials that contain them.... Let us 
crush these artists in human slaughter, which 
have reconciled their countrymen to sickness 
and to ruin, and spread over the pitfalls of de- 
bauchery such baits as cannot be resisted. . . . 
When I consider, my Lords, the tendency of 
this Bill, I find it calculated only for the propa- 
gation of disease, the suppression of industry, 
and the destruction of mankind. For this pur- 
pose, my Lords, what could have been invented 
more efficacious than shops at which poison may 
be vended, poison so prepared as to please the 
palate, while it wastes the strength and_ kills 
only by intoxication ?”’ 
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It is for those whoturn asidefrom the evils 
of which Lord Chesterfield makes com- 
plaint to judge on what side the charge 
of coercion can be most effectually made 
out. Within the last few days Parlia- 
ment has been engaged in discussing a 
measure for stamping out the cattle 
plague. How infinitely better to stamp 
out a plague by which thousands and 
thousands annually meet their death, 
rather than devoting all our time and 
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energy to the extermination of an epide- 
mice amongst a few beasts and sheep ! 
It is sometimes said that we pay much 
attention to questions abroad, and that 
we neglect others at home. We have 
heard of the Bulgarian atrocities — 
atrocities perpetrated by Russians upon 
Mussulmans, and atrocities perpetrated 
in the South-Eastern part of Europe, 
which, while they have lasted, have 
drenched the larger portion of one of the 
fairest Provinces of the East with blood. 
I speak in no way the language of 
exaggeration ; but we should arrive at 
something far more dreadful, were it pos- 
sible to compute the sum total of lives 
lost in the last 25 years by drinking in 
this country, combined with an amount 
of human suffering which, compared 
with the atrocities of which I have 
spoken, would enter into a degree of 
comparison by no means unfavourable— 
a thought not too agreeable for English- 
men. And Parliament shall now do 
nothing! Some object to have agitation. 
Whatever can be the inconvenience of 
agitation? Ido not doubt that if it did 
cause temporary inconvenience even- 
tually it would produce a good result ; 
and how small the annoyance of a trien- 
nial vote to the murders, assaults, bat- 
teries, and suicides, which are now hap- 
pening all round us everynight. While 
I give his Bill my support, I should like 
to make one observation or. the tactics 
some of its supporters adopt, which prove 
occasionally a great mistake. There are 
organizations in this country who take 
up the war cry of ‘‘ Votes for votes, or 
nothing for nothing,’ with regard to 
those who seek ‘the honour of a seat in 
this House. These tactics are, I believe, 
a mistake, and have more than once 
proved fatal to the cause many sup- 
porters of temperance legislation have 
warmly at heart. Why should a Mem- 
ber be so driven by external pressure 
that, for the sake of his own inde- 
a a choice of action is scarcely 
eft? It is unwise that those who de- 
cline to cross this Rubicon, and find 
themselves unable to give the Bill their 
support, should in future electoral pro- 
ceedings have a black chalk against 
their names, unless absolutely pledged 
even beforethey have entered this House. 
This Bill will never pass by such me- 
thods. It must rely more on the crea- 
tion of a sound public opinion, which 
alone, preceding legislation, is all-power- 
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ful. We all. know quite well what will 
be the result of the expected division. 
It is already almost a foregone con- 
clusion. There was an old Scotch Member 
once asked if he had-ever changed his 
views by anything he had heard in this 
House? He said, in reply, he had often 
changed his views, but never his vote; 
and we know very well that there will 
be no great change in the recorded divi- 
sion of to-night either upon this side or 
that. What remains is, that the advo- 
cates of this Bill should still continue 
working, and not continue to abate our 
efforts till we have placed under the con- 
trol of the public what hitherto has been 
and is exercised by the caprice of the 
publican. Can anyone justify the system 
by which you place in the hands of the 
magistrates—a body by no means always 
beyond suspicion—the power of grant- 
ing a licence worth £1,800 or £2,000 to 
any individual, who, at the same time, 
will create paupersall round him. Soon 
—there are already signs not wanting— 
there will be an improvement in the tone 
of public opinion on this question. There 
has been in the South Northumberland 
Election.. My friend, Mr. Grey, who, 
from unusual circumstances, is not 
now in this House, and whose ab- 
sence, so far as he is personally con- 
cerned, all must regret, knows perfectly 
well that had he not promised to give 
this Bill his support, he would never 
have had a ghost of a chance. Again, 
we can look with satisfaction at what 
has occurred at Southampton, where we 
see symptoms that the ill-assorted match 
between Beer and the Bible. will be soon 
separated by an everlasting divorce, and 
the ministers of the Christian Church 
will repudiate all identification with the 
votaries of the prize-ring and aristocratic 
touts. It is only by perpetual repeti- 
tion that a sound public opinion will be 
formed on this question; and if to some 
its standard seems unattainable, and that 
within calculable time there seems small 
chance of the Bill passing, it is merely 
by this standard that any of the inci- 
dents of temperance legislation will be- 
come practicable, and contribute towards 
increased freedom, morality, and greater 
prosperity amongst all classes of the 
people. 

Mr. BARRAN also supported the 
Bill, and all the more. readily, because 
he felt that, in advocating a measure of 
the kind, he was net advocating a mea- 
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sure which was merely based on Party 
politics or for Party purposes. The 
question with which they had to deal 
was very much higher than the ordinary 
questions of Party politics. It was one 
which was admitted by all sections of 
the community, by all sections of the 
Christian Church, by our Judges, and 
by many of our magistrates, to be one of 
paramount and pressing importance; 
and believing, as he did, that their opi- 
nion was a correct one, he ventured to 
make a few remarks in connection with 
this great question. His hon. and 
learned Colleague (Mr. Wheelhouse) 
had dwelt upon one important aspect of 
it; and whilst he (Mr. Barran) was 
strongly in favour of some such Bill as 
that under consideration, he could not 
lose sight of the fact that in the event of 
its becoming law, it would very largely 
interfere with the private rights of both 
property and individuals. The hon. and 
learned Member had referred to some of 
the large establishments founded for 
the purpose of producing intoxicating 
liquors to supply the demands of the 
public ; and he very naturally asked 
what would become of these establish- 
ments, if power were placed in the 
hands of a small knot of ratepayers of 
closing them either for a time, or for 
ever ? Ifthis Bill contemplated anything 
of that kind, he should have no doubt 
as to whether he should support the 
second reading of it; but he did not 
take it that it was going to be confined 
to the narrow limits of a parish, or to a 
knot of men living in a parish, to decide 
whether Truman, Hanbury, Buxton, 
and Co., or other large brewing firms, 
were to be exterminated at one fell 
swoop. If ever this Bill were passed, he 
took it that that question would have to 
be decided by a much broader area. It 
would have to be considered on its 
merits, and whenever the time should 
come when the inhabitants of any dis- 
trict should have to decide the question, 
he was quite sure that considerations of 
rights of property and individuals would 
not be entirely ignored. [‘‘ No, no!’’] 
The hon. and learned Member for 
Leeds rather demurred to that opinion. 
All he could say was, that as an Eng- 
lishman, he had full confidence in the 
love of fair play which prevailed among 
his countrymen, and believed that they 
would give fair compensation to all per- 
sons who would be prejudiced, pecu- 
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niarily or socially, by the operation of 
the Bill. Whilst he admitted that that 
was an important feature, he did not 
lose sight of the fact that there was a 
much more important consideration than 
the value of property or the conveni- 
ence of a portion of the public, and that 
was the good, of the general commu- 
nity.. He. knew from his own personal 
observation and from practical expe- 
rience, that the evils resulting from the 
drink traffic were of such a nature that 
measures of a stringent character were 
required, and would be justified in deal- 
ing with them, At the present time, 
from some cause or other—and he be- 
lieved it was mainly from excessive in- 
dulgenee in drink—we had to provide a 
very large increase of accommodation in 
our lunatic asylums, and our criminal 
statistics were not as satisfactory as they 
ought to be considering the progress of 
education. , The administration of our 
Poor Laws, too, was beset with great 
difficulty, because so many of the re- 
cipients of poor relief were those who 
were brought into.a state of poverty 
through their improvident and drinking 
habits. Towards the maintenance of 
our lunatic asylums, our police, and our 
Poor. Laws, the ratepayers were called 
upon to contribute, and when a demand 
was made for a poor,rate, a county rate, 
or a gaol rate, the person on whom it 
was made was not permitted to exercise 
his right as a citizen in defiance of the 
law ; but was compelled to contribute to 
the funds which-were necessary for the 
maintenance of the institutions which 
were largely, provided to meet the grow- 
ing wants of those who come fo poverty, 
crime, and lunacy, through frée ind, 
gence in intoxicating drinks, Any man 
who had ever acted as a magistrate 
knew that,.a large proportion of the 
crime which he had to deal with was the 
result of drinking habits. It was no 
uncommon thing to find that'a person 
had been convicted of drunkenness 20, 
30, or 40 times, and such person had 
to be maintained at the public expense. 
He believed that as they diminished 
temptation they would, in the same pro- 
portion, diminish misery and crime. ° He 
thought his hon. and learned Colleague 
—who opposed the Bill—had not ‘put 
himself to the trouble of becoming’ per- 
sonally acquainted with the facts which 
rendered the Bill necessary, “ 
Barran) had made it his business to visit 
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some of the gin palacesin this Metropolis, 
and hehad gonefarther. He had followed 
some of the frequenters to their homes ; 
he had ‘seen the kind of homes they lived 
in, and the wretchedness which sur- 
rounded their every-day life. He be- 
lieved we were largely the creatures of 
circumstances ; and if, by untoward cir- 
cumstances, we found ourselves sur- 
rounded by temptations such as many of 
those to whom he referred found them- 
selves, he was quite sure it was the duty 
of ‘those who sympathized with the 
people thus tempted to seek, as far as 
possible, to introduce such measures as 
would relieve them from temptation 
which they could not resist, and thereby 
place them in a better and safer posi- 
tion. It*was objected that if the Bill 
passed, the question to be settled under 
it would be decided by a small majority. 
Well, he could not call a majority of 
two-thirds small; but if it were so con- 
sidered, let it be enlarged and made 
three-fourths. They were not anxious 
about a figure; what they were anxious 
about was a principle. They were de- 
sirous to give all classes of the com- 
munity the right to say whether they 
were or were not in favour of having 

ublic-houses in their neighbourhood. 

e, therefore, felt justified in giving his 
vote for this measure, because it was 
not to be left in the hands of the people. 
His hon. and learned Colleague wanted 
to know what would be thought if men 
were to go and invade the private resi- 
dence of a gentleman which was situated 
in his park? “He (Mr. Barran) did not 
know that anyone wanted to invade the 
premises of any private gentleman ; cer- 
tainly, he and those who acted with him 
‘on this question did not: This was a 
question which would have to be dealt 
with by the ‘public for the public, and 


‘not by private individuals against the 


interests of private individuals. The 
hon, and learned Gentleman (Mr Wheel- 
house) had’ referred to’ this ‘question 
being annually ‘discussed ; but he (Mr. 
Barran) thought it was a great ad- 
vantage ‘that ‘it should be discussed 
atinually.” The niore it was ventilated, 
andthé" better it “was' understood, the 
more it would be ‘supported ; and, there- 
foré;' although’ the ‘hon. and ‘learned 
Géntleman might makelight of this sub- 
‘ject, and talk of the numbers who voted 
périodivally' fér the Bill,’it ‘was quite 
‘cléar that nutbers’ in that House did 
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not always indicate the strength of the 
cause! which. ;was, advocated. They 
had been engaged yesterday in the 
discussion .of.,an, important Bill af- 
fecting the food.supply of the nation. 
That was a most, interesting subject ; 
but before the people; could obtain a 
supply of meat; it would be necessary 
that they should have the. means of 
doing so, and those means were much 
diminished by, the, action of the liquor 
trade. Unfortunately, the crime of the 
drunkard was visited uponothers, The 
wife, the sons, and, daughters, were too 
frequently compelled to. live in want and 
misery in consequence; and he hoped 
that hon, Members, by supporting the 
Bill, would protect, those who, from their 
youth and position, were utterly unable 
to protect themselves,.. He should give 
his hearty'support, to the Bill. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he could by no 
means agree with; the hon. Member for 
Leeds’ (Mr: Barran), that either the 
House, or the public, derived any ad- 
vantage from, the annual discussion of 
this measure; and‘he did not think its 
supporters were well advised in bringing 
it on year after.year, seeing that its dis- 
cussion was practically exhausted. To- 
day it was.supported by the old illustra- 
tions, met by the same old. arguments, 
and probably; before the debate had 
closed, it would, beenlivened by the same 
old. jokes... Im fact, the. discussion of the 
Bill was’ practically useless, and he re- 
gretted it should be,brought forward to 
the disadvantage, of the,one which stood 
next on the,Papery and;which was of a 
much more, practical character. He was 
as much, ‘in. favour,.of the, spread. of 
temperance, as, anyone; could ;be; and 
should be glad,to see any. practical mea- 
sure that. could be,,framed,.that would 
tend. to! mitigate,drunkenness,; but they 
had done.a great: deal;in that respect by 
the legislation of the last few years, and 
it shoul be. remembered, in that time 
that. 5,000 or 6,000. beerhouses had been 
éxtinguished.;,, The. question, was, whe- 
ther they were.to go to.the; extent. pro- 
posed by the/Bill?. * One. hon. Member 
had said -that;it.was not a Bill of.a 
parochial. ‘character,, It .was,;.at . all 
events, to be. putin, Motion, by. the rate- 
payers, ‘and in the, district, im which) it 
was adopted, ‘no, aleoholic, Liquors were 
tobe ‘sold;.for any, purpose whatever, 
even -if, prescribed, by a; medical, man, 
and for’ the most, innocent, purpose. | 
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Then, again, the Bill was an attack on 
the rights of property. The licences of 
these houses were matters of property. 
The trade had been legalized and regu- 
lated for years past, and, having done 
that, this Bill proposed to abrogate that 
right without giving a shadow of com- 
pensation. Beyond that, in his opinion, 
reat evils would result from agitation 
in all districts of the country, which 
would be increased by the perpetual 
struggles arising, as he did not believe 
there would bemuch probability of getting 
the majority prescribed by the Bill in 
many localities. Having regard to the 
steps which had been already taken for 
the promotion of temperance, to the fact 
that licences were not now so readily 
granted by magistrates as was formerly 
the case, and that greater supervision 
was exercised over the sale of spirituous 
liquors, he thought it both impolitic and 
unnecessary to pass it, inasmuch as no 
advantage would be gained by the adop- 
tion of such stringent measures as were 
proposed by the Bill, nor would they 
command public sympathy or support, 
and for that reason he felt bound to give 
his vote against the second reading. 
Mr. E. JENKINS said, there should 
be no surprise at the persistency of the 
advocates of this measure in bringing it 
forward, when the continual degradation 
going on amongst the people was re- 
membered. It became necessary, on 
account of the crime which prevailed 
amongst all classes, owing to the in- 
fluence of liquor. He was suprised that 
the hon. and learned Member for Leeds 
Mr. Wheelhouse), and others on the 
overnment side of the House, should 
take it for granted that there was no 
cause and no circumstance which justi- 
fied the hon. Baronet (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son) in bringing forward his proposal. 
The hon. and learned Member had 
called the Preamble of the Bill a “ fus- 
tian” Preamble. Did it not, however, 
recite a state of things which was true, 
and which was as sad and melancholy 
as apy in the history of the country. It 
was upon facts, which could not be con- 
troverted by any hon. Member, that the 
hon. Baronet based his measure ; and he 
(Mr. E. Jenkins) did not think that in 
addressing the House, he was addressing 
hon, Members who were not aware of 
the facts; because, unhappily, the evil 
was now so great, that if was almost im- 
possible for a man to. go out without 
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his skirts being soiled byit. The ques- 
tion was, whether the proposition which 
was brought forward was one designed 
to cope with the evil which existed, and 
to cope with it in a legitimate manner. 
He had listened with great care to the 
arguments of the hon. and learned 
Member, and he must say that when he 
had picked them to pieces, he found 
them to consist of what, to use a term 
known amongst the hon. and learned 
Member’s_ constituents, and which 
might be more intelligible to him, 
might be called ‘‘shoddy.” The hon. 
and learned Member asked what reason 
was there to interfere with the domes- 
tic rules of the people? Well, the fact 
was, that there were many human beings 
whose domestic habits might, in the in- 
terest of their neighbours, be interfered 
with under the existing law. 
the custom of the Legislature to pass 
laws imposing certain restrictions on the 
ordinary liberty of the subject, when 
proof was given that the evils attendant 
on the exercise of that liberty were so 
great as to call for restriction. Sup- 
posing one had a lady as a neighbour, 
and she kept 60 or 70 cats, would it not 
be necessary to interfere with domestic 
rules so as to abate a nuisance? Ifa 
man kept fowls which crowed at an 
early hour in the morning, was it 
not necessary for the public convenience 
to interfere with his domestic rules? 
And if a man went home drunk and 
beat his wife with a poker, surely that 
was a matter in which the law was al- 
lowed to interfere with the domestic 
rules of the family? These were only 
humorous illustrations of the principle 
of the law that, although they had a 
basis of personal freedom, yet that was 
limited by the consideration as to how 
far it was right. and just that it should 
be exercised, and it ought not to inter- 
fere with the general convenience and 
happiness of the public. The. question 
between the hon. and learned Memberfor 
Leeds and those who supported the Bill 
was, whether or not there was proposed 
such an interference with the private 
liberty of the subject as was illegitimate, 
or was there a tendency on their part to 
evade sufficient proof that the evil which 
existed was so great that it was necessary 
there should becertain restrictionsplaced 
on the ordinary liberty of the people? He 
supported the Bill on the principle that 
every locality ought to be allowed to pro- 
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tect itself against what was admittedtobe 
a danger and an evil, and he thought 
that, at the same time, care should be 
taken not needlessly to interfere with 
the liberty of the subject—the proposal 
was not to prevent the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquors, but simply to allow the 
existing licences to drop, and to prevent 
other licences being granted without the 
sanction of the ratepayers. It had been 
said that this measure was an undue 
infraction of the liberty of the subject ; 
but then came in the question of expe- 
diency, whether, in view of the monstrous 
nature of the evil, it was not necessary 
and right that this step should be taken ? 
The hon and learned Member for Leeds 
seemed to think that he was conducting 
a prosecution; but he (Mr. E. Jenkins) 
would point out that the hon. and learned 
Member was really on his defence. If the 
hon. and learned Membercame forward as 
the chartered advocate of the publican in- 
terest, he would tell him that he came 
forward in defence of the party which 
was sowing the seeds of crime, of im- 
morality, and of physical deterioration, 
and which led to an increased responsi- 
bility on the part of the inhabitants. It 
was not the advocates of the Bill, but 
the advocates of the publicans, that ought 
to be put on their defence. The hon. 
and learned Member for Leeds, cheered 
by the melancholy fervour of the hon. 
and gallant Admiral (Sir William 
Edmonstone) had laid down this view— 
that he was vindicating freedom of action 
and liberty of conscience. [Sir Wizt1am 
Epmonstoyn: Hear, hear.|] Surely it 
was no infringement of the liberty of 
the subject, if they asked that some sort 
of restriction should be placed upon the 
evil done by the public-houses in the 
districts in which they were situated, so 
as to prevent its increase. What tho 
hon. and learned Member, however, 
seemed to desire, was unlimited freedom 
to do evil, and this was one of the things 
which the law did not permit. Then 
the hon. and learned Gentleman pro- 
ceeded to draw the distinction between 
the working man who took his beer at a 
public-house and the member of a club, 
talking about the unfairness of closing 
public-houses, and thereby preventing 
the working classes from obtaining a 
supply of intoxicating liquor; but he 
(Mr..E. Jenkins) thought that, looking at 
the rate of wages of the working classes 
of this country during the last 10 years, 
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he believed that if a man wished to drink 

_in moderation, and his money did not 
burn in his pocket, he might very well 
supply himself in the same manner as 
the classes above him, and have beer or 
spirits in his house, so as to prevent the 
necessity of resorting to what the 
Americans called ‘‘a bar for perpendi- 
cular drinking.” In order to do that, he 
need only have exercised thesame amount 
of restraint as some professional men 
had done. whose income was about the 
same as the wages of skilled artizans. 
It was only those degraded persons who 
spent immediately every penny they 
could lay their hands on, who would have 
the misused liberty interfered with. The 
arguments of his hon. and learned Friend 
would, therefore, he contended, be found 
to have no substantial basis. The hon. 
and learned Member seemed also to ob- 
ject to the organization of the supporters 
of the measure ; but he would ask whe- 
ther there was no organization in oppo- 
sition to it? At the recent Election in 
Southampton, it was a fact, and it was 
stated by the organ of the Licensed 
Victuallers’ Association, that the licensed 
victuallers gave a trade vote and recorded 
their suffrages for the Conservative ean- 
didate—now an hon. Member—although 
some of them were professed Liberals 
and Radieals. It was possible that there 
were some objections to the details of 
this Bill; but he ventured to point out 
that it would be desirable to pass:‘the 
Bill a second time and amend it in Com- 
mittee. The liquor traffic stood on a 
different footing to all other trades, and 
the measure laid down a principle'which 
was perfectly sound—that the localities 
should have a local control over ‘the 
manufacture and increase of ' public- 
houses. It was not going too far to say 
that they had a right to ask, on behalf 
of localities, that they should have the 
right to oppose the increase of the liquor 
trade, so long asthe rights of minorities 
were respected. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
had never yet given a vote on the Bill. 
He had said that he doubted about it, 
because he was against putting restric- 
tions on the club-houses of the poor, 
when the club-houses of .the rich were 
left free. He asked the permission of 
the House to state why he now intended 
to record his vote for the Bill. He ‘felt 
that the evil arising from drink ‘was so 
frightful, that some measure ought to be 
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adopted to deal with it. He could not 
say that he was satisfied with the Bill 
as it stood; but there were some points 
which were capable of being amended 
in Committee. He regarded the present 
licensing system as intolerable, and 
what he best liked in the Bill was 
that it interfered with what he re- 
garded as the ‘spurious’ rights of 
vested property in the right of selling 
liquor. The present licensing laws were 
a scandal and an abuse, seeing that the 
granting of a licence frequently doubled 
and trebled the value of the property. 
He proposed to vote for the Bill—first, 
because he thought, if passed, it would 
put an end to the licensing system, and 
to that vested right in the sale of drink 
which should be put an end to; and, 
secondly and especially, because he 
thought it contained the right and pro- 
per principle—namely, local self-govern- 
ment and local regulation in the matter. 
He would not like the Bill to be actually 
passed in its present form; but he be- 
lieved by amendment in Committee they 
eould, out of its principle, devise means 
of regulating this traffic in the interest 
of the public and not for any particular 
section of the community. 

Mr. ©. S. PARKER said, the two 
hon. Members who spoke last had dealt 
with the question in a way that was 
familiar to the House. They did not ap- 
prove the Bill in its present form, but 
meant to vote for it because they were 
in favour of the principle. The hon. 
Member for Dundee (Mr. Edward Jen- 
kins) said that the principle of the mea- 
sure was to give some local control over 
the drink traffic. If that were all, he 
(My. Parker) was in favour of that prin- 
ciple. But the Bill contained another 
principle, that this local control must 
take no other form than that of total 
prohibition. This seemed to him so un- 
practical, that he could not support the 
second ‘reading. On seven previous 
occasions the constituency which he re- 
presented had recorded its vote in favour 
of the Bill; and if his predecessor, now 
Lord Kinnaird, had still been there, no 
doubt the voice of the city of Perth 
would still have been given in support 
of. it: He was, therefore, the more care- 
ful to say distinctly that his constituents 
had in’no respect gone back from their 
loyalty to the cause of temperance, 
as against ‘trade interests in excessive 
drinking. They still held that the 
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misery and mischief arising from intem- 
perance, through crime,’ disease, ‘pau- 
perism, lunacy,’ and ‘general physical 
and moral degradation, were so fright- 
ful, and on such a scale, as to justify 
legislation more stringent than had yet 
found its way into the Statute Book. 
But the more extensive and deép-rooted 
were the evils with which they had to 
deal, the more necessary was it to con- 
sider well before jumping to the°con- 
clusion that this particular measure was 
most likely to’ remove those evils. ‘There 
might be some presumption in favour 
of the Bill from its having been now for 
many years adopted’ by the most active 
section of the Meth pierStioe Party. ‘On 
the other hand, there was a presumption 
against it from the frequent and” em- 
phatic rejection of the measuré ‘by this 
and the previous House of Commons. 
Setting these opposite ae 
then, one against the other, let ' them 
look more osahy at the Bill itself, with 
a view to judging whether, in’ ‘the not 
very probable event of its becoming law, 
it would work for good. And first, why 
was it that the Bill appeared year after 
year always exactly in the same form, 
notwithstanding that objections to ‘it 
had been pointed out, and admitted to 
be valid, even by its friends ? * Many 
of its supporters admitted ‘that if, by'a 
popular vote, the whole liquor trade 
throughout a district were suddenly 
destroyed, some compensation ‘would be 
due for vested interests—say, fora 
brewery that must be closed. ‘Why was’ 
this not dealt with in the Bill? Surely: 
it was a matter ‘of principle, either to 
give or to refuse compensation. ' Again, 
few denied that there should be some’ 
distinction in favour of alcoholic’ stitn- 
lants prescribed by medical advicé. Why’ 
did ‘not the Bill provide for this? Inthe 
Canadian Act, referred to by the hon. 
and gallant Member for East Aberdeen- 
shire (Sir Alexander Gordon), there was 
an exemption for the wholesale trade. ’ 
Did the promoters of this Bill intend, 
or not, to give a similar exemption? 
That was an important question, because 
it would make a great difference’ in the’ 
claims for compensation: In answer to 
such criticisms, he would be told—“Only' 
vote for the second reading of ‘the’ Bill, 
and amend it as you please in Commit-’ 
tee.” But what he wanted td know was,’ 
why hon. Members haying charge ‘of the’ 
Bill, and hearing! these objections’ taken’ 
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from year to year, had not themselves 
made the necessary Amendments, so as 
to ‘present a more practicable measure 
to thé House? But passing from that 
point, as they were now upon the second 
reading, let him ask what was the prin- 
ciple of the Bill? He supposed the hon. 
Baronet would allow him to take it from 
a paper circulated yesterday, which 
said—* 

‘The present; licensing system recognizes 
the right of the inhabitants to oppose the estab- 
lishment of places for the sale of liquor in their 
midst,~but’ 1 gives'them no really operative 
veto. This’ Bill: proposes to’ give an effective 
yetod? sors 
Well, but, as he read the Bill, he did 
not think it would give an effective veto; 
on the-tontrary, if it gave a veto at all, 
it eould ‘hardly give a more ineffective 
veto, and he would tell the House why. 
Because it was not a particular, but a 
general veto, .The Bill gave no power to 
sdy— This, that, or the other liquor-shop 
is & nuisance ; we will not have it in our 
midst.” “It gave no power fo say—‘‘ We 
have too many liquor-shops; half the 
number, or @ third of the number, would 
be enough ; we will have nomore.”” It 
gave no power to say— Thess liquor- 


‘shops are open too long, day and night; 


we Will have shorter hours.” It only pro- 
fessed'to give power to say—‘* We will 
havé no liquor-shops at all, no brewers, 
no wine merchants, none but temper- 
ance hotels.” But would the Bill give 
real power evento say this? He could 
not think 60. "The exercise of such a . 
power would be so extreme, the resist- 
atice to. a system of stringent total pro- 
hibition .would’ appear’ so fehsohabte, 
and would ‘be so strong, that in most 
districts, and especially in the largest, 
and in those where the traffic was doing 
most hatm, to obtain a majority of two- 
thirds would be impossible, and the per- 
missive veto Hoult be a mere illusion. 
Still more would this be the case if a 
majority, of three-fourths, as proposed 
by one hon. Member, or of seven-ninths, 
as tr een by another, were required. 
Thus, in most places the Bill would have 
no effect ‘at ‘all to restrain excessive 
drinking. “The hon: Baronet the Mem- 
ber’ for Cailiele would, no doubt, reply, 
as often before—TIf ‘the effect would be 
so small, if the power would be so seldom 
used,'all the more reason is there why 
you' should let*me” have niy little Bill, 
if only—he thought he had heard him 
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use this argument—to please or to amuse 
me. No one was, more willing than he 
was to please his hon. Friend, whom 
they were all glad to see again aniong 
them, or to amuse him, though the hon. 
Baronet was much more able to amuse 
them, on that or any more, fitting oeca- 
sion. But the question was_a. serious 
one—how to deal with the most, cryin 

evil of our times. He (Mr. Parker 

could not think it was dealing with it 
wisely, when proposing to'give for the 
first time to local majorities control over 
the sale of an article.of. daily consump- 
tion, to give that,control in aform which 
combined the maximum of threatened 
interference with a minimum of. actual 
result. Was it well to grant extraordi- 
nary powers that were not likely to be 
used, in such a form as;to keep up a 
yearly conflict between those who Rohe 
to use them and a minority, or majority, 
as the case might be, who were, deter- 
mined to resist? “Why force the rate- 
payers to choose between total prohibi- 
tion and leaving things as they were ? 
Why not rather give them a large and 
practical control, guarded against abuse, 
but enabling them to diminish as might 
be found desirable the number of 
licences, to distinguish between. those’ 
which were and those which were not a, 
nuisance to neighbours, and to regulate 
also the hours of traffic in aceordance 
with local public opinion ?, Such powers, 
it was true, could not, be exercised by a 
plebiscite; but they might be intrusted 
to persons elected by and responsible to 
the ratepayers, and either , associated 
with, or in time, if it were found to 
work well, taking the place of the pre- 
sent licensing boards, fie would appeal, 
not to, his hon, Friend (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson), for he knew that was useless, 
but to the friends of temperance legis- 
lation, whether they had not been long 
enough hammering at this particular 
Bill without. one Amendment being 
made upon it as the result of all the dis- 
cussion it had undergone? (Would it 
not be better to re-east their, measure in 
the light of past debates, so as to pre- 
sent it in a form more acceptable to 
public opinion? For his. own part, as 
there was this year no alternative, be- 
fore the House, and.as he .was,, most 
unwilling to. discourage temperance. re- 
formers, he would. not, yote, against. 


the Bill, but. would abstain, from voting, 


at all, 
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Srz WILFRID LAWSON: My hon. 
Friend who has just sat. down (Mr. C. 8. 
Parker) has asked why this Bill re- 
appears. year after year in the same 
form? the reason is, that those who 
support it believe it to be a just, and at 
the same time a practical, measure; and 
when the hon. Member talks about the 
desirability of introducing a more prac- 
tical measure, why does he not himself 
bring one forward, and submit it to the 
House? It is allvery well for hon. 
Members to make speeches against. the 
Permissive Bill—in fact, if I were op- 
posed to it, I could make a much more 
effective speech against it than has the 
hon. sh, a but it is not quite so easy 
to carry out its object. .Those who long 
so. much for something that they. call 
more practical, should bring in a Bill of 
their own, should submit, to have; it 
thrown out,..and should agitate, the 
country to. see whether it. would . be 
acceptable or not, .That would. be a 
more. rational proceeding than simply 
finding fault with the only measure on 
the. subject, whatever maybe its form, 
which is now. obtaining a large amount 
of, support. out-of-doors... Last, year. I 
had not an. opportunity of bringing the 
Bill forward, as I postponed it in favour 
of the Irish Sunday Closing Bill, in the 
hope of obtaining the support of my 
Friends from Ireland. But this Session, 
obserying that that Bill had been brought 
forward at, 13.Sittings, had, occupied. 40 


‘odd hours.in discussion, and had caused 


35 divisions, I thought the, question was 
getting into, calm water, and that. it 
would soon, he. floating over the Bar of 
the.House, of Lords; and, therefore, I 
could not understand that there was any 
reason for my postponing this Bill. Pro- 
bably, some hon. Members may wish that 
I had postponed the. Permissive Bill 
until another . Parliament, ;assembles, 
which. I ,hope will. receive it more 
favouraby than. the. present one has 
done; but I have not felt myself justified 
in doing that, because every year that I 
bring, the, measure forward I obtain 
more, support, and my, case becomes 
stronger... Hon,, Members who have 


spoken.have; not, thoroughly dealt with 
the eyils which this Bill is intended to 
deal, with... It, is, sometimes, said that 
the time of the House ought not to be 
taken up with the. discussion,of a mea- 
sure ‘Tike this; but; I. do, think that 
when the, House has:spent the greater 
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right the wrongs of Roumelians, Rouma- 
nians, and Bulgarians, there can be no 
harm in endeavouring during a few 
short hours of one afternoon to right 
the wrongs of some 35,000,000 of the 
eople of this country. The hon. and 
earned Member for Liskeard (Mr. 
Courtney) this day week brought: for- 
ward his Bill to remove the disabilities 
attaching to women with regard to the 
franchise. That was thrown out,' and 
the argument which to some extent in- 
duced that result was, that women were 
already truly and faithfully represented 
in the House. I now speak for the 
women and children of this country,:by 
far the larger portion of the community, 
_ and the hon. and learned Member for 
Leeds, with all his enthusiasm for 
public-houses, will hardly say that the 
ginshops are beneficial to the women 
and children of the Kingdom. It. is, 
therefore, all the more incumbent on the 
House, after rejecting the Bill of the 
hon. and learned Member for Liskeard, 
to help in righting the wrongs of those 
large sections of the people. I will not 
weary the House with statistics of the 
drunkenness of the country. I will only 
say I do not think that evil has dimi- 
nished in a manner which can be satis- 
factory to anyone. After a generation 
of improved education, improved sani- 
tary laws, and extended popular rights, 
nobody will get up and say that intem- 
perance has much decreased, or that the 
country is not still in a most debased 
condition. Let hon. Members look at 
what took place at the end of last year 
in Dundee, when the Town Council 
ordered, seemingly, as a matter of 
course—at all events, it was taken as 
such—that six new barrows should. be 
provided for use on the occasion of the 
New Year’s festivities. In a Christian 
land, it was expected that a certain 
number of Christian people would be 
knocked senseless by drink, and would 
require to be conveyed like pigs to the 
lock-up. There is no use in hon. Mem- 
bers sitting in this House, and lamenting 
this state of things, if they will pass no 
measure that will remedy it. A friend 
of mine last Tuesday searched a few 
London and provincial newspapers to 
see what a single day’s work of the 
drink-traffic was, and he found 59 cases 
of wife-beating, attempts at ‘murder, 
poisoning, brutal assaults, and other 
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to induce us to turn our attention to this 
very useful work? What does this 
House think of £140,000,000 sterling 
being spent annually in drink, when 
trade is in its present depressed condi- 
tion—when one person in every 30 was 
a pauper at the beginning of the year? 
Since 18701 calculatethat £1,000,000,000 
has been spent in the consumption of 
intoxicating liquors; and the licensed 
victuallers; whose only business it is 
to keep the people sober, succeeded 
last-year in making drunk 350,000 per- 
sons; who were taken up by the police; 
and it is estimated that for every drunken 
person who was so taken up, there were 
about 10\other drunkards who did not 
get into the hands of the police. My 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Leeds (Mr. Wheelhouse), during 
one. of the Irish Sunday Closing de- 
bates, said he did not care a straw for 
the opinions of Bishops; but he could 
not say that the opinion of such a Bishop 
as the Bishop of Manchester did not 
carry weight. Only a fortnight ago, 
that Prelate said— 

“The times, although very bad, apparently 
were not bad for the public-house. He really 
did not know what was to become of this 
country if these drinking habits of the people 
were to continue, and he was afraid the curse 
was spreading, like a leprosy, everywhere. 
Therefore, when we. said that we hoped God 
would give back to England its days of pros- 
perity, he was not quite sure that days of pros- 
perity ever would come back to England, or 
ever ought to, come back to England, until 
at land had become a sober and industrial 
and.” 


What I complain of is, that we suffer 
from too much legislation on this matter. 
The trade in liquor is made a monopoly 
by law. No one in the House, except 
those who are engaged in the trade, can 
sell one drop of liquor without a licence, 
and the justices of the peace have power 
to set up whom they like as publicans, 
or prevent whom they like from selling 
drink.,.That seems to me to be a large 
amount of power to place in the hands 
of afew men, and it certainly does not 
give satisfaction: What happened only 
recently ?,, A certain Baronet, named 
Sir Coutts Lindsay, wanted to set up in 
the drink trade. He has a gallery, 
where: people go to see what is called 
fine art; and, as he explained to the 
magistrates, when people had gone 
through the gallery they found them- 
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selves so used up, that they required 
something to re-animate them. am 
not at all surprised at that, and he said 
that especially clergymen and ladies 
required refreshment. He had ‘his 
case stated with all the eloquence of 
counsel; but he could not prevail 
on the magistrates, and the licence was 
refused. There was a most tremendous 
row, and I never saw such an amount 
of fine writing in the public Press upon 
any other subject, except the Eastern 
Question, as there was about this case. 
The result was, that the magistrates 
were attacked from all sides, and in the 
end the licence was granted; and if we 
were to go into that refreshment-room 
now, no doubt we should find the clergy- 
men and ladies enjoying themselves to 
their hearts’ content. It is a remarkable 
thing, however, that when the Press 
were attacking the magistrates for re- 
fusing this licence in this case, they did 
not come to the conclusion that it is 
just as unfair to force a ginshop upon 
people who do not want it, as it was to 
refuse a refreshment-room to people who 
did want it. It seems to me that the 
proper authority to deal with the ques- 
tion as to whether there should or 
should not be public-houses in any 
particular district are the people who 
live in this district. To arrive at such a 
state of things is the sole end and aim 
of this Bill. As to details, I care not 
for them, and I will not be led away by 
invidious speeches into the discussion of 
them. I say to the last hon. Member 
who spoke, that on the second reading 
of a Bill, according to Parliamentary 
practice, we discuss principles only ; and 
when we get into Committee, as I hope 
the House will allow me to do upon this 
Bill, I will discuss details then. I say 
that the opinion of two-thirds of the 
population in any place should decide 
the question of public-houses or no pub- 
lic-houses. I have described the prin- 
ciple of my Bill, and I hope hon. Mem- 
bers understand it. The right ‘hon. 
Member for Greenwich once said that 
the question could not be dealt with by 
heroic measures; but this Bill is nota 
heroic remedy—it is simplicity and com- 
mon sense itself. Why, I ask, is public 
opinion to be overridden’ by justices of 
the peace more in this. matter! than in 
any other? We have heard very lately 
a debate about Church Establishments, 
which was very dear to many thoughtful 
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and earnest people, and what was the 
doctrine then laid down by the noble 
Marquess the Leader of the Opposition 
and by the right hon. Member for 
Greenwich? Why, that a Church 
Establishment was to stand for fall ac- 
cording to the opinion of the people of 
Sedtland. Why, then, are not the people 
of England and Scotland to be allowed 
to decide whether they should have 
publie-housesamong them or not? Are 
public-houses more sacred institutions 
than the Church? Again, we hear a 
great deal of County Boards, although 
that Bill has gone by the Board; and the 
hon.:Member for South Norfolk (Mr. 
Clare Read), who is the father of that 
Bill, proposed to take away many powers 
from the magistrates. I listened to him 
attentively ; but when he came to the 
licensing question, he declined to touch 
it. He was wise in his generation, for 
the representative of the taxpayer may 
touch everything but the licensing sys- 
tem. It does not follow that if you 
grant this power I ask for, that it will be 
taken up all at once. It will work gra- 
dually; and if the Bill proves to be good 
in one place, it will be then tried else- 
where; but if it is bad, then it will not 
be followed out. As to permissive le- 
gislation, look at the Agricultural Hold- 
ings Bill. I remember, when the Prime 
Minister brought in that Bill, he said it 
was one of the greatest feats of his pub- 
lic life. That, of course, was before he 
had gone to the Congress at Berlin. 
What was that Bill? It was a permis- 
sive measure, which anybody might 
contract themselves out of—as many 
landowners did assoon as it was passed. 
Well, the Permissive Liquor Bill does 
not enforce anything, but only gives the 
people the power of enforcing it in their 
own districts: If hon. Members will 
look at the Bill, they. will find on the 
back of it the name of Mr. M‘Carthy 
Downing, who was one of the most de- _ 
termined opponents of the Irish Sunday 
Closing Bill; but he sees that it is only 
just and fair that this matter should be 
left. to the people themselves. This 
House has already sanctioned the prin- 
ciple of the Permissive Bill. The Oppo- 
sition has voted for total Sunday closing 
in Ireland, because they said the people 
of Ireland were in favour of it. [ ‘‘ No, 
no!’’] ‘Well, but that was what they 
said. If the Irish people are to have 
the right of closing public-houses on 
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Sunday, the English people ought to 
have the right, if they chose, of being 
able to close public-houses on Monday 
and Tuesday, or on any other day of 
the week. Ido ask the House to trust 
the people of England as much as they 
are willing to trust the people of Ireland. 
We know, as a fact, that wherever 
drink shops have been removed, the 
people have been better, and happier, 
and mere orderly, than before. In some 
cases, the great landlords have done 
this, and instead of their being abused 
by people saying that they rob the ee 
man of his beer, they are praised as 
great benefactors to their fellow-country- 
men, and their names are in all the 
churches. All I ask, too, is that the 
poor man should have the same choice 
as the rich man as to whether there 
should be public-houses in their neigh- 
bourhood or not. At the late Election 
for Worcester, the present Member for 
that borough was interviewed by agita- 
tors for the Permissive Bill. The hon. 
Member told the deputation that he 
owned property in a large village, where 
there was a public-house belonging to 
him to which the ~~ objected ; that 
he took the public-house away ; and that 
when he went down the other day, to 
see what the effect of that step was, he 
found that everybody was delighted with 
the result, and thanked him for it. The 
hon. Gentleman added that he had an- 
other public-house there, which he would 
also remove, if the people desired him 
to do so; and yet he concluded by tell- 
ing his interviewers that he had not 
made up his mind whether he would 
vote for the Permissive Bill or not. 
After that, however, the hon. Gentleman 
can hardly help doing so, for why should 
he not extend to the whole country what 
he found to be so beneficial on his own 
estate? I have not heard to-day any- 
thing about the failure of the Maine 
Liquor Laws; but I was prepared for 
it, and have many documents to prove 
that it is a great success. I will not 
trouble the House with that; but I 
must allude to some of the objections 
to the Bill. It is said it will only be 
put into operation where it is not wanted 
—in places where the people are steady, 
industrious, and where there are no 
public-houses. But those are the very 
places that the publicans like to go to 
and establish a tap. I want to prevent 
that, and thus prevent drunkenness. 
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We have heard something of the rights 
of minorities, but what do you think of 
one or two! magistrates overriding the 
wishes of a whole district? I think the 
rule of the majorities is a rough-and- 
ready way of doing justice, and the only 
satisfactory way I know of. In his able 
maiden. speech, the hon. Member for 
Canterbury(Mr.A. Gathorne-Hardy) has 
referred to the compensation argument. 
Now, the publicans have been enjoying a 
luerative monopoly for, many years, and 
it must be remembered that, a monopoly 
pays itself. The holders of this monopoly 

ave made money, aud to compensate 
them would be ‘to pay them. twice over. 
In the case of Scotland, when the public- 
houses were closed on Sundays, and the 
publicanslost one-seventh of their profits, 
no oné talked of compensation. It must 
have been 4 serious loss,-for a Scotchman 
likes whiskey on Sunday better than on 
any other day. The hon. and learned 
Member for Limerick said that the clos- 
ing of public-houses in Ireland on Sun- 
day would ruin 18,000 Irish publicans, 
but no one spoke of compensation in 
that case. But if, when the Bill gets 
into Committee, a good case can be made 
out for compensation, I shall not oppose 
compensation clauses being added. 
Then, my Bill has been described as 
a Bill of confiscation; but the confisca- 
tion is on the other side, considering 
that £140,000,000. has been taken 
away from useful purposes, and poured 
into the pockets of the liquor trade. 
I do not wish this Bill of mine to be 
run as a rival against anybody else’s, 
Bill, dealing with parts of the same sub- 
ject. It runsonall fours with any other 
Bill that is brought forward to limit the 
sale of drink. I voted two years ago, 
and will do so again, for the hon. Mem- 
ber for Newcastle’s (Mr. J. Cowen’s) Bill 
for taking away the power of magis- 
trates to grant licences, and giving it to 
Boards. But that measure would not 
render it less desirable that the rate- 
payers should have a veto on the liquor 
traffic of their districts. Again, among 
other Bills, one was brought in last year 
by the hon. Member for Nottingham 
(Mr. Isaac)—and I was glad to see it 
come from him, as he is interested in the 
liquor trade—to allow the publicans to 
dilute their gin with as much water as 
they liked, and sell it for the same 
money as before. That is a very good 
Bill; for if they made their gin all 
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water, it would please me. I would’ 
support all such measures. It probably 
will be said that I should try to gain my 
end by moral suasion. For instance, 4 
the hon. Member for Scarborough (Sir 
Harcourt Ji enc promotes the estab- 
lishment of cocoa shops, and, no doubt, 
is a great cocoa drinker himself; but 
surely it will be better to have no pub- 
lic-houses near his cocoa shops ? "sae 
that if licences are to be granted for the | 
good of the public, let the people have 
something to say about the matter. ~ If 
that is not to be, let us understand that 
we are legislating for a class, and for a 
trade. But when we look at the enor- 
mity of the evil which confronts us, and 
read of the horrors that are going on 
from day to day as the result of drink- 
ing, I appeal to the House whether it is 
not worth while to try something like 
my Bill? I ask you to try my Bill, 
because the principle of it has never 
failed where it has been tried. I say 
that there is a great political power 
growing up in this country in connection 
with this traffic which ought to be 
stopped. I say that a great band of 
monopolists have grown up in this coun- 
try, fostered by the legislation, which is 
out of place in a Constitutional country. 
What happens when there is a vacancy 
in any constituency ? Why, a candidate 
announces that he has secured the sup- 
port of the licensed victuallers; but we 
never hear it said that he has secured 
the support of the tailors or the grocers. 
The hon. Member for North Stafford- 
shire (Mr. Hanbury), who has ably and 
suitably represented Tamworth, made 
some time ago a noteworthy statement 
—I allude to Tamworth—and the hon. 
Member said that at Tamworth even a 
donkey would be preferred to anyone 
else who could be returned, if it bore the 
honoured name of Bass or Allsopp. I 
have noticed that at the licensed 
victuallers’ dinners, orators get up 
boldly and say that their trade has put 
the present Government into power, and 
will keep it there as long as it does 
what it is told to do. No doubt, four 
years ago, the Government came into 
Office upon a spirited foreign policy and 
a spirituous domestic policy. That was 
a good cry, and was crowned by a great 
and triumphal success. Four years have 
passed, however, since then, and I 
warn the Government not to trust too 
much to the spirituous domestic policy 
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ery, for during that period more has 
been said and written about temperance 
than during any corresponding period, 
although, perhaps, the spirited foreign 
policy will be again the winning. horse. 

hope no one will say this measure of 
mine is a measure brought in and sup- 
—_ only by teetotallers. That has 

een said; but now the hon. and learned 
Member for Leeds complains that the 
supporters of the Bill are not teetotallers, 
and so no one is to bring in the Bill. 
Teetotallers. are objected to because 
they are teetotalers, and other people, 
supporters of the Bill, are objected to 
because they are not teetotallers. I am 
not'going to lecture on teetotalism, be- 
cause I know I should be casting the 
seed upon very stony ground if I did. 
I can appreciate teetotallers, and I re- 
joice to see them becoming more political 
everyday; but I call for aid from all good 
citizens desiring to do the best they can 
for the country. Nothing has more 
astonished me than the way the Press 
speaks of me. I am called the Apostle of 
Temperance; but I do not claim any such 
title. Every hon. Member of this House 
is as much in favour of temperance as I 
am,’and ‘the hon. and. learned Member 
for Leeds is as much an Apostle of Tem- 
perance asl am. The man who is not 
in favour of temperance must be little 
better than a fiend, and I hope, there- 
fore, I shall not be called ‘‘ the Apostle 
of Temperance” any more, seeing that 
I look upon it as a personal insult. I 
am a promoter of prohibition. Our po- 
sition upon this question of temperance 
is like the Eastern Question, for all we 
differ about is the best way of arriving 
at the same conclusion. Both Parties 
in this House are for peace, but do not 
agree upon the means of attaining it. 
One Party says the way to preserve 
peace is by having large fleets and 
armies massed against the enemy ; while 
the other Party think that people 
likely to fight should not be prepared 
for it, and should keep away from each 
other as much as possible. But we are 
all for peace, and so with regard to 
temperance. The Home Secretary the 
other day told a deputation that no one 
was more aware of the evils of the liquor 
traffic than he was, and when he goes 
into Lancashire no one speaks more 
beautifully than he does as a temperance 
supporter; but the way he promotes 
temperance when he is in power is by 
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opening the houses half-an-hour longer. 
Why do the gallant Irish Eleven oppose 
the Sunday Closing Bill? I have heard 
them over and over again say they op- 
pose it because they believe it will in- 
crease drunkenness. The hon. Member 
for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) said that most of 
these Eleven have an interest in the sale 
of liquor; and that being the case, their 
conduct in opposing a Bill because it will 
lead to a greater sale of liquor is, I must 
say, the most disinterested, self-denying, 
and patriotic I have ever known. Why, 
the licensed victuallers are themselves 
Apostles of Temperance. I read reports 
of their meetings at their annual dinners, 
and I frequently see it stated by them 
—and the statement is received with 
thunders of applause — that there is 
nothing that the trade detests so much 
as a drunken man. I believe them. If 
there were no drunken men, there would 
be little to say against the trade, and 
they could make their profits quietly 
and without any trouble. What they 
want is not a drunken man, but a man 
who will drink the largest quantity and 
pay for it without getting drunk—in 
their eyes, the highest type of a perfect 
Christian. The hon. Member for North 
Staffordshire (Mr. Hanbury) is another 
Apostle of Temperance, and he has 
brought in a Bill to get rid of grocers’ 
licences. A very good Bill, too, and I 
shall support it. But let me say this. 
People say that a great deal of drunken- 
ness arises from the grocers’ licences, 
and that the problem of the origin 
of all evil which has so long puzzled 
philosophers has at length been solved. 
The author of evil is the licensed grocer. 
I do not, however, believe that there is 
a jot or a tittle of evidence that has 
been produced to show that the licensed 
grocer is more mischievous than a 
licensed victualler. However, I shall 
help the licensed victuallers to abuse the 
grocers, until we get rid of them, and 
then I shall turn round on the licensed 
victuallers. In the case of the grocers, 
it appears to the licensed victuallers that 
it is not the drink that does the harm, 
but the men who sell it. It is, at any 
rate, a very extraordinary thing that 
4,000 or 5,000 grocers should have done 
in so short a time all the mischief 
ascribed to them. I do not know what 
the House will do with regard to this 
measure. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Home Secretary, I suppose, will not 
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meddle with the question; but I would 
point out that the Conservatives are, 
asa rule, supported. by the clergy of the 
Church of England, and, consequently, 
ought to do something satisfactory to 
please them. A Memorial has been pre- 
sented to the Archbishops, signed by 
15,000 ele sen; calling attention to 
the evils of intemperance, and asking for 
something’ to be done: to cheek the evil. 
I think, therefore, that my Tory Friends 
ought to do something in this matter. [ 
now turn to the Liberal Party: My 
Liberal Friends are almost all united in 
thinking that the agricultural labourers 
should be intrusted with political power, 
anditisvery queerforthem tosaythat they 
cannot trust these: people with the deci- 
sion of such a small matter as the liquor 
traffic, and as to whether they will have 
a public-house or notin their neigh bour- 
hood. It appears to me to be a gross 
inconsistency. This liquor traffic is a 
question which is exciting a great deal 
more interest out-of-doors than it does 
in this House. The publicans call me a 
stump orator, but I.do not care for the 
name. The Prime Minister once said 
that it was impossible to get 12 men to 
come together to discuss politics; but, 
wherever I go, I find crowded and enthu- 
siastic meetings on the liquor question. 
I can tell hon. Members that there are 
many electors in the country who will 
put this question as one of the first im- 
portance in their political creed. It is 
difficult for the people to get at what 
the Leaders of our two great Parties are 
after, or to make out the exact points of 
difference between them; and, there- 
fore, there is a good reason why the 
electors should strike out some pro- 
gramme for themselves’ at their Elec- 
tions. If they wish to go back to the 
old lines, would it not then be better at 
once to get that question of the Permis- 
sive Bill out of the way? We might 
then go to the country on the cohesion of 
Turkey, the Protectorate of Asia Minor, 
the Asian mystery, or whatever else we 
pleased, and fight out our differences. 
The noble Lord the Member for the 
County of Down has been returned, to 
the astonishment of the Liberal Party, 
because he was more liberal in a good 
sense than they were—that is to say, 
he was. ready to vote for the Permissive 
Bill, which many Liberal voters thought 
more important than tenant - right or 
Disestablishment. Although the noble 
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Lord gave many promises—indeed, he 
was about the most promising man in the 
House—no doubt, his promise as to 
this Bill contributed greatly to secure 
his election. At Southampton, again, 
the other day there were electors who 
voted for the man who, as they believed, 
would do the most to promote sobriety 
among the people; the Liberals had a 
great meeting, and there were to be 
seen several eminent clergymen who 
threw aside their politics for the temper- 
ance question. In the North of England 
this question is the question of the day ; 
and in Scotland no. candidate, whether 
Liberal or Conservative, would have 
much chance if he did not support that 
mode of enfranchising the people. It is 
said that we are fanatics, and I want to 
vindicate myself and my Friends from 
the charge. An old writer in 1657 
wrote— 


‘We seemed to be steeped in liquors, or to he 
the dizzy island. We drink as if we were 


nothing but sponges.” 


And 100 years later, another writer, Mr. 
Lecky, speaks as follows :— 


“ About 1724 the passion for gin-drinking ap- 
pears to have infected the masses of the popula- 
tion, and it spread with the rapidity and the 
violence of an epidemic. Small as is the place 
which this fact occupies in English history, it 
was, probably, if we consider all the consequences 
which have flowed from it, the most momentous 
in that of the 18th anaemic aera more 
so than any event in the purely political or mili- 
tary annals of the country.’’—[Page 479, vol. 1.] 


This temperance question is the greatest 
question of the day, and involves the 
happiness of the nation. We are told 
that it is hopeless to fight against the 
great power of the trade; but I will re- 
mind the House that a measure virtually 
the same as mine has been already passed 
in the Dominion of Canada, and it is not 
to be supposed that the people of the 
United Kingdom will regard the fight 
against the liquor trade as hopeless. We 
have still to grapple with a monstrous 
evil, and I ask this House to trust the 
people of England, in the same manner 
as the Canadian Parliament has trusted 
the people of that country, with the 
means of protecting themselves from its 
ravages, and I ask this as a matter of 
justice. I know that if this Bill passes 
it will do injury to a great vested in- 
terest ; but I am sure it will tend to ad- 
vance that which the Prime Minister 
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once said was the sole object of political 
power—the social welfare and happiness 
of the people of this country. 

Sr MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
wished, before the debate closed, to say 
a few words on the part of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. He admitted that 
this was one of the most important sub- 
jects which could be submitted to the 
consideration of the House of Commons, 
and certainly thought the hon. Baronet 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson), whose earnestness 
in the matter they were all bound to 
admire, whatever they might think of 
his wisdom, could not complain of the 
earnest spirit of the debate. The hon. 
Baronet had referred to the number of 
Memorials sent into the House from pub- 
lic meetings, and had called attention to 
the zealous manner in which the minis- 
ters of religion, and clergymen of every 
denomination, were exerting themselves 
in the cause of sobriety and temperance, 
as showing the necessity for the applica- 
tion of some remedy to the evil which 
they all regretted, and to which they 
would all gladly put an end. He en- 
tirely admitted all that, for no one could 
deny that the subject was one upon 
which every Member of the House was 
responsible, and that any Government 
would deserve well of the country which, 
in however small and gradual a manner, 
did something to put down the intem- 
perance which cursed this country. But 
when they came to consider how that 
remedy could be practically applied, 
they encountered more difficulties than 
the jovial and light-hearted Baronet 
seemed to suppose. It was not enough 
to say here is an evil, and then vote 
for any measure which might be pro- 
posed for its cure. On the contrary, 
they were bound to consider if the 
scheme proposed as a remedy were prac- 
tical ; and, above all, if it were one likely 
to be acquiesced in by a free people. 
The proposal contained in the present 
Bill was not one of that character. On 
the contrary, despite the sarcasm of the 
hon. Baronet, it was one that did vio- 
lence to the common sense of the English 
people; and that was, he thought, a 
sufficient answer, if there were not many 
others, to the advocates of this Bill. At 
the same time, he could not entirely 
agree with what had been said by the 
hon. and learned Member for Leeds 
(Mr. Wheelhouse), as to class legisla- 
tion, and that under no circumstances 
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should Parliament pass a measure affect- 
ing in this respect one class more than 
another ; for, in his opinion, there were 
classes in the community for whom 
exceptional legislation was necessary. 
There were, however, misconceptions on 
the part of the advocates of the mea- 
sure with respect to the position of 
the publicansin the matter. In the first 
place, it was supposed that they had an 
interest in encouraging drunkenness, 
whereas it was their interest to have 
all drunken and disorderly persons ex- 
cluded from the public-houses. The 
hon. Baronet had referred to the bene- 
ficent effects which had resulted from 
the exercise of their rights by proprie- 
tors who had excluded public-houses 
from territory over which they had 4 
risdiction. Now, he (Sir Matthew W. 
Ridley) himself had had some personal 
experience of a district in Northumber- 
land which the hon. Baronet said was so 
happily situated; but he would point 
out that that implied an intelligent des- 
potism, which was hardly the kind of 
government which the hon. Baronet 
would altogether advocate; and he 
could scarcely conceive how they were 
by that Bill to establish or extend such 
a system. The hon. Baronet knew how 
a proprietor could regulate the labour of 
such a district, and gradually meet the 
wants of the people, and how he would 
be able to influence for good the persons 
who were dependent on him ina manner 
which no licensing board, or meeting 
convened under that Bill, could possibly 
do. In short, the argument was alto- 
gether fallacious, and had no force 
whatever. He would not follow the 
hon. Baronet, or the Liberal Member for 
Leeds (Mr. Barran), into the question of 
how far crime was to be attributed to 
intemperance; but he could not but 
think that a measure of this kind would 
be inoperative in the districts and lo- 
calities in which it would be most re- 
quired. In several districts in which 
there was an orderly, industrious, and 
well-conducted population, the mea- 
sure would not bé at all required; 
whereas, in densely-populated districts, 
such as the parts of Westminster in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the House, 
its adoption would be impossible, for 
certainly they would have no chance of 
being able to enforce it there. As to 
the measure adopted in Canada, if it 
were a well-considered and carefully- 
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drawn ‘measure, that: was more than 
could be said of the Bill of the hon, 
Baronet. Considerable misapprehension 
seemed to prevail with regard to the 
action of the magistrates, and it was 
said by the hon. Baronet that the li- 
censing laws were administered by them 
in the interest of the publicans. He 
would not dwell upon the subject at any 
great length, as he altogether denied, 
on the part of the magistracy, the truth of 
that unfair charge. The magistrates, in 
every case, were willing, and were indeed 
bound, totakeintoconsideration theviews 
of the inhabitants of the district, and one 
great remedy for the existing evil would 
be to increase the power of the magis- 
trates. The hon. Baronet knew well 
enough that, in some cases, they had no 
power to refuse licences, and there was 
another class of licences which were 
working incalculable evils over which 
they had no power whatever. It would, 
perhaps, be desirable that all these li- 
cences should be placed under the con- 
trol of the magistrates. One effect of 
this measure would be to cause continual 
agitation in the different districts, and 
he could not see well how it could be 
otherwise. In a district where the two- 
thirds majority was obtained, the party 
defeated would endeavour to make up 
for lost ground, and even would go the 
length of importing population into the 
district to give support to their views. 
If the temperance party failed, they 
would lose no opportunity of increasing 
their strength; and would move heaven 
and earth to secure a different result 
next year, and there would thus be a 
bitter division of parties in the district. 
Unless they resolved to put down the 
traffic altogether, was it not in the in- 
terests of public order and morality that 
they should have properly-licensed and 
well-conducted houses ? It was said that 
the publicans were not sufficiently, in- 
terested, or did not sufficiently interest 
themselves, in excluding improper cha- 
racters from their houses. He could 
not conceive any means which more di- 
rectly would tend to such a result than 
placing a certain district upon a tempo- 
rary tenure—perhaps for a year or two 
years—in which case they would not get 
men of character to embark their capital 
in the trade, and it would fall into the 
hands of men who would live from hand 
to mouth, and who would be compelled 
to hold out most extravagant temptations 
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to the working'classes. “The hon. Baro- 
net said’ he would *be willing to consi- 
der the question “of compensation; but 
he (Sir Matthew W. Ridley) suspected 
that when the localities came to see 
what compensation meant, they would 
realize what a large ‘matter it was, 
Even if they got rid of the difficulty 
in the ‘first ‘instance;: he°could not: see 
how: it would: be possible for them to 
sweep’ away a pubbienn's business, sub- 
sequently established, without granting 
him compensation for the: contracts into 
which he might have entered, and there- 
fore without extending the principle still 
further. They all admitted the import- 
ance of the question, ‘and Parliament 
would be ready 'to do' everything in its 
power to discourage intemperance; but 
they ought, in the first place, to wait until 
they had before them the Reports of the 
Select Committee at present sitting in the 
House of Lords, and of the Royal Com- 
mission appointed to inquire into the 
question of grocers’ licences, a question 
which was exciting-a great dealof interest 
in Scotland. » When they had those Re- 
ports before them, they might ‘be able 
to frame a measure’ that would carry 
out these ‘recommendations; for, in the 
present state of public feeling, it was 
quite impossible they could leave the 
matter untouched. He deprecated the 
conduct of hon. Members in giving a 
vote in favour of the Bill as a protest 
against the evils of drunkenness. How- 
ever much they might differ as to means, 
they were all apostles of temperance ; 
but he thought it was not-consistent with 
the responsibility which attached to a 
Member of that House, to vote for a 
measure the principle of which he dis- 
approved, and which ‘he knew could 
never be carried out, merely as a pro- 
test against intemperance. He need 
hardly say that Government could not 
support the present Bill. 


Question put. 


The House divided ; Ayes 115; Noes 
278: Majority 194.—( Div. List, No. 187,) 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second. Reading put of’ for three 
months, : 





CONSECRATION OF CHURCHYARDS ACT 
(1867) AMENDMENT BILL. 
(Mr. Monk, Mr. Forsyth.) 
{prnu 176.] COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 


Mr. MONK, in moving that the 
House go into Committee on the Bill, 
said, he was willing, in that event, to 
at once report. Progress, so as to give 
time to the hon. and learned Member 
for Denbighshire (Mr. Osborne Morgan) 
to consider what Amendments he might 
wish to propose. The House had ap- 
proved the principle of the Bill on the 
second reading, which was passed with 
searcely a dissentient voice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Mr. Monk.) 


Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN opposed 
the Motion, as he looked upon the Bill 
as one of a group of innocent-looking, 
but futile measures which were being 
brought forward by Churchmen to 
settle what was known as the burial 
question. The time was come when 
they should altogether abolish the dis- 
tinction between consecrated and un- 
consecrated ground. 


It being a quarter of an hour before 
Six of the clock, the Debate stood ad- 
journed till Zo-morrow. 


House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Thursday, 27th June, 1878. 


MINUTES.]—Pvusuic Buis—First Reading— 
Innkeepers * (136); Public Works Loans 
(Ireland) Act (1877) Amendment * (137). 

Second Reading — Dental Practitioners (123) ; 
ae Authorities Act, 1874, Amendment * 

134). 

Committee— Bills of Sale * (80-135); Highways 
(South Wales) * (98). 

Third Reading — Poor Law Amendment Act 
(1876) Amendment (99); Monuments (Me- 
tropolis) (No. 2) * (100); Local Government 
(Ireland) Provisional Order Confirmation (Ar- 
tizans’ and Labourers’. Dwellings) (Cork) * 

117); Local Government Provisional Orders 

Belper Union, &c.)* (118); Local Govern- 
ment Provisional Orders (Bournemouth, &c.) * 

(119), and passed. ie 
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DENTAL PRACTITIONERS BILL. 
(The Lord Selborne.) 
(no. 123.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue Marquess or LANSDOWNE, in 
moving that the Bill be now read a second 
time, said, its object was to effect an 
arrangement by which the public would 
have some security that persons calling 
themselves dentists, and practising as 
such, were qualified ; and the way they 
proposed to set to work was by estab- 
lishing a system of registration some- 
thing like that which existed in regard 
to the Medical Profession. The persons 
who would be entitled to have their 
names placed on the register would be, 
in the first instance, licentiates in dental 
surgery of any Royal College of Sur- 
geons in England, in Edinburgh, or in 
Ireland, and of any University in the 
United Kingdom, or of the Faculty of 
Physicians and Surgeons in Glasgow. 
In addition they proposed to protect the 
interests of existing practitioners in 
dentistry, either as a separate profession 
or in conjunction with the practices of 
medicine, surgery, or pharmacy, by en- 
abling anybody who was now in bond fide 
practice to be put on the register on 
making a proper declaration. The Bill 
had received a good deal of support 
from the profession, and it had been 
favourably viewed by the General 
Medical Council, under whose super- 
vision the examinations would take 
place. He, therefore, hoped their 
Lordships would give the Bill a second 
reading. The Medical Act of the noble 
Duke (the Duke of Richmond and Gor- 
don) dealt with the subject of dentistry, 
though not so fully as his Bill; but he 
was glad to believe the objects the 
Government had in view were very much 
the same as his own, and provided cer- 
tain Amendments in regard to the machi- 
nery of the registration were accepted, 
he understood the noble Duke was pre- 
pared to view his Bill favourably. He 
proposed to put the Bill for Committee 
to-morrow (Friday), with a view to the 
Amendments being inserted, and its 
being reprinted. The noble Duke and 
their Lordships would then be able to see 
how the Bill stood in its complete shape. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Marquess of Lansdowne.) 
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Tae. Duxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON thought the proposal sug- 
gested by the noble Marquess was the 
most convenient one to adopt; and as he 
understood he would be agreeable to 
put into the Bill certain Amendments 
which he would: propose, he had little 
doubt he should be able to give him all 
the assistance he might require in pass- 
ing the Bill. 


Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


POOR LAW AMENDMENT ACT (1876) 
* AMENDMENT BILL—(No. 99.) 
(The Earl of Shaftesbury.) 
THIRD READING. 


Order of the Day for the Third Read- 
ing, read. 


Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 3°.” 
—(The Earl of Shaftesbury.) 


Tur Eant oF MORLEY said, he had 
given Notice of an Amendment to re- 
ject the Bill, and he put that Motion on 
the Paper on two grounds. In the first 
place, it appeared to him desirable that 
the House should have another oppor- 
tunity of expressing an opinion on the 
measure, especially considering the 
small majority by which the Amend- 
ments of his noble Friend (Earl Fortes- 
cue) were rejected the other day. In 
the second place, the arguments which 
were brought forward in favour of those 
Amendments were never auswered, 
though they went to the very principle, 
as well as to the details of the Bill. 
The noble Duke (the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon) begged the question en- 
tirely when he said his great wish was 
to encourage friendly societies. They 
all wished to encourage them, and such 
a remark had the sympathy of every 
one in their Lordships’ House. But that 
was not the question, andto make such 
a general observation was no answer to 
the arguments which had been put for- 
ward in favour of the Amendments. 
The Bill, as it stood, was entirely op- 
posed to the principles which had, up to 
the present time, regulated the distri- 
bution of poor relief; and no answer 
had been given to the apprehensions 
which had been expressed that the 
results which would follow the adoption 
of the Bill would be very dangerous. 
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It had. been said that although the 
stricter principles of the Poor Law were 
applicable 80 or 40 years ago, yet it was 
desirable'that' a milder system should 
now be introduced. For his own part, 
he ventured to think their Lordships 
would view the admission of the prin- 
ciple of this. Bill as a dangerous pro- 
posal, ‘The Poor Law undertook to 
maintain at the public expense every 
man who was destitute, and had no pro- 
perty of his own, and that was the 
fundamental principle of their system of 
Poor Law relief. But this Bill made a 
distinction when a man became a 

auper between ‘the savings which 
os might have invested’ in a friendly 
society and the money he had placed 
elsewhere. Now, he should like to 
know—because he had not yet heard 
either from the ‘noble Duke, or the 
noble Earl who had charge of the Bill— 
what. were the grounds upon which this 
distinction was.defended.. If an. indi- 
vidual had invested money in an ordi- 
nary insurance company or any savings 
bank, when he became a pauper the 
money was an available asset; and on 
what grounds were they to distinguish 
between the money invested in those in- 
stitutions and money which had been in- 
vested in a friendly socisty.? To his 
mind, both cases stood on precisely the 
same footing ; andif they once admit- 
ted the principle that the whole pro- 
perty of a man was not'liable when he 
became a pauper; then, in’ his opinion, 
they were entering upon a dangerous 
and'an- unsound principle. “He at once 
admitted that in the administration of 
the Poor Law large discretion must be 
left in the hands of the Guardians. At 
the same time he hoped their Lordships 
would not, without careful and due 
consideration; abandon a principle which 
had been the foundation of the present 
law, and for which, if once abandoned, 
it would be very difficult to substitute a 
better principle. While saying this, he 
was also bound to admit that from both 
sides of the House he had received re- 
quests not to press his Motion for the 
rejection of the Bill to a division. He 
was in the hands of the House as to 
what he should do, though he begged 
to say that it would ‘apparently be con- 
sulting the wishes of many noble Lords 
if he withdrew his Amendment, and en- 
abled the noble Earl (Earl Fortescue) 
to proceed with the alterations ‘he’ pro- 





_— to make in the provisions of the 
ill. 

Eart NELSON, as one of those who 
voted in favour of the Amendment of 
the noble Earl (Earl Fortescue) the 
other night, was glad to hear the deter- 
mination of the noble Earl not to press 
his Motion for the entire rejection of 
the Bill to a division, but to give their 
Lordships. another, opportunity of ex- 
pressing an opinion with regard to that 
Amendment. The object of the Amend- 
ment moved the other night was to limit 
the effect of the Bill to the case of pau- 
per lunatics, which was a very different 
matter to the case of ordinary paupers. 
When a man went into a lunatic asylum 
the charges were very heavy, and they 
would soon absorb the whole of his 
savings, which would not be the case if 
he was simply a pauper receiving ordi- 
nary poor relief. In the case of a luna- 
tic asylum, he believed that sometimes 
as much as 9s, and 10s. a-week was 
charged ; and this would, therefore, soon 
take up what savings the man might 
have made. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE said, he 
did not think the Amendments which 
were proposed really met the case; and, 
at all events, he did not see they had 
any assurance that those Amendments 
would be carried, if they allowed the Bill 
to proceed. He, therefore, suggested 
that they should not allow it to be read 
a third time, but that they should re- 
commit the Bill for the purpose of in- 
serting the Amendments. One provision 
in the Bill he strongly objected to, and 
that was the proposal that the decision 
as to those who were to receive relief 
was to be left, not with the Guardians, 
but to the friendly societies. The Bill 
was one which, if it was to be dealt 
with at all, ought to be dealt with tho- 
roughly and carefully; and he thought 
that, in the circumstances, instead of 
attempting to amend the measure on the 
third reading, the wiser course would be 
simply to re-commit the Bill. 

THe Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, the course proposed by 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Redesdale) 
was nota wise one, and that he could not 
agree to it. In fact, it was the very 
course which, in his opinion, ought not to 
be taken. If the Bill was really so bad a 
measure as his noble Friend appeared 
to think it, what would be the use of 
re-committing it at all? A great deal 
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had been said about the alleged depar- 
ture from the principle of the Poor Law 
which was involved in the Bill; but, if 
the proposal made last} Monday by the 
noble Karl opposite (Earl Fortescue) 
were adopted by the House, the officers 
of friendly societies would not be able 
to hand over the savings of; pauper 
lunatics to their wives and families; who 
would then, of necessity, have to be 
taken into the workhouse ; and: in that 
way a much larger charge would “be 
thrown upon the rates.’ The present 
law, which the Bill now under discussion 
sought to remedy, was the result of an 
alteration made’ two years ago in the 
then existing Statute: From ‘the reign 
of Queen Ehzabeth, down to 1876, if a 
man was a subscriber to friendly socie- 
ties, and became an inmate’ of’a lunatic 
asylum, there were no means’ what- 
ever of getting at the )savings which 
he contributed to those ‘bodies: The 
societies would not pay ‘his money to 
anyone while the man himself remained 
a lunatic; but, when he was restored ‘to 
health and left the asylum, his savings 
were handed over to him. This state of 
matters was altered in’ 1876; but the 
alteration had been found to work so 
prejudicially upon friendly societies, and 
through those societies upon the working 
classes, that it had been considered ‘ne- 
cessary to introduce the present Bill. 
Tue Ear. or KIMBERLEY said, he 
regarded the measure before their Lord- 
ships as one which struck at: the very 
root of a proper administration of the, 
Poor Laws. The argument. which had 
just been used in support of the Bill:by 
the noble Duke opposite (the: Duke: of 
Richmond and Gordon), ; appeared: to 
him to be most unsound: ‘Hveryone 
concerned in the administrationof' the 
Poor Law knew that it was: the com- 
monest thing in the world to hear it 
said—‘‘Oh! if this or that poor man 
gets half-a-crown ortwo shillings.a-week, 
joined to the little which he himself 
earns, he will not go to the workhouse; 
and the result will be that we. shall 
not have to pay so much in rates,’’ 
Anything more unsound than that he 
could scarcely imagine; but it was the 
same principle, though not in so aggra- 
vated a form, which the noble Duke 
advocated—the principle of making out- 
door relief supplement weekly earnings, 
and of looking to some machinery'which 
would, if possible, keep: people off: the: 
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rates: «The: true aie however, 
which was involved, and which alone 


should be acted upon, in the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Laws, was that relief 
should be given in those cases, and in 
those cases only, where men were desti- 
tate. 

Lorp FORBES thought that the noble 
Earl:opposite'(the Earl of Shaftesbury), 
instead of taking up their Lordships’ 
time with any mere motion of philan- 
thropy ‘or ‘sentiment, had brought the 
matter to an ‘issue on’ the ground of 
political economy. Though it might 
appear, on the first blush of the matter, 
that the noble Earl (Earl Fortescue) and 
his supporters were the advocates of ‘a 
proper administration of the Poor Law, 
he believed that what they proposed 
would tend to increase, and not to 
diminish, pauperism, and to add to the 
rates instead of relieving existing bur- 
dens. 

Eant STANHOPE said, there were 
hundreds of clubs and friendly societies 
which were not only of a very question- 
able character, but: which were utterly 
unsound; and no real service would be 
done ‘to the working classes by passing 
any law which would bolster up those 
establishments. 

Eart FORTESOUE hoped that his 
noble Friend (the Earl of Morley), who 
had given Notice'to move that the Bill 
be read a‘third time that day three 
months, would substitute for that pro- 
posal the admirable course NS by 
the Chairman of Comniittees (the Earl 
of Redesdale). He quite agreed with 
the latter noble Earl that, if their Lord- 
ships’ passed ‘the third reading of the 
Bill without re-committing it, they 
would be in great danger of having the 
measure placed upon the Statute Book 
in such a shape that it would conflict 
with ‘every principle upon which Poor 
Law Administration was founded. He 
had: been charged with inconsistency, 
because he had shown himself ready to 
assent to the principle of the Bill, so 
far as pauper lunatics were concerned ; 
but it was only fair to remember that, 
in some ‘previous observations upon the 
subject, “he admitted that the case of 
such lunatics’ rested upon somewhat 
different grounds from that of others 
whom the measure would affect. There 
was precedent; moreover, for making an 
exception in favour of: pauper lunatics ; 
for, under the law as’ it stood, the jus- 
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tices "were empowered to recognize the 
claims of the wives and children of such 
lunatics: as'a first charge upon the in- 
come and -property of the latter. The 
justices might make an order for the 
maintenance of a: pauper lunatic, to be 
paid out of any property or income which 
he might have in addition ‘to what was 
required for the support of) his wife and 
children..' There was, practical reason 
and expédienecy in the power which the 
justicés thus | possessed.) Great » addi- 
tional depression might affect the mind 
of a-pauper-lunatic if he thought that 
his wife and family would have to go to 
the workhouseias one of the consequences 
of ‘his-affliction ; and, in that: way, the 
chances) of -his' recovery: might se- 
riously diminished: » Instead, therefore, 
of proposing the rejection of the Bill— 
which, ‘he adutitted; strict: logical :con- 
sistency: would, have called upon him 
to do—he had simply proposed last 
Monday ‘night that the “operation of 
the measure should be limited to pauper 
lunatics: _ With:reference to what’ had 
fallen fromthe Lord: President of the 
Council. (the, Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon), it appeared: to him that the 
noble Duke was distinctly reversing the 
policy the Local Government Board had 
recently recommended in ‘their admi- 
rable Circular showing ‘the advantage 
resulting from ac:more restricted ad- 
ministration of iout+door)relief; and had 
strangely forgotten: the principles upon 
which ‘he waected:+—-or ‘upon which he 
hoped and presumed he acted—while at 
the head»of :the: Poor! (Law Board; but 
he now:seemed to favour bounties on one 
particular: kind of thrift:in the case of 
all paupers. «He ventured to say that he 
and many noble Lords on the same side 
of the House were quite as-alive to the 
value of friendly societies; as: the noble 
Duke was; but he protested against the 
principle: of bounties; Those : societies 
ought to be allowed to stand on their 
own merits; and he: did» not: believe 
they would be injured in the least if the 
Bill were not: to pass. If his. noble 
Friend .(the: Earl of »Redesdale) did 
not put the: suggestion: he had made 
into the form ‘of’ a!) Motion, he would 
himself move that the Bill be re-com- 
mitted. + t elt 

Tur Ear ior '!MORLEY: said; he was 
willing to withdraw his Amendment in 
favour of that: of the noble Earl who had 
just: spoken: wal ofii * 





Lorp DUNSANY said, the noble Earl 
the ex-Secretary of State for the Colonies 
(the Earl of Kimberley) had spoken of 
the Bill as being objectionable, because 
it seemed to him to be reverting to the 
old fallacy of out-door relief; but he 
begged to call the attention of their 
Lordships to the important fact that, in 
a great many of the Unions of the Metro- 
polis, out-door relief was now entirely 
abandoned. With what object had it 
been given up? It had been given up 
with the view of promoting greater 
providence among the working classes ; 
and he could not approve of or support 
anything which would tend to interfere 
with the development of that providence. 
He thought it would be unwise in their 
Lordships not to pass, as it was, the Bill 
which they were now considering. The 
savings in friendly societies relieved 
the rates by preventing persons from 
coming on the Union; and, in many 
eases, it was the influence of the wife 
which induced the husband to make 
deposits-in those societies. If, when 
the breadwinner was laid aside, the little 
provision which had been thus made 
through the friendly societies was to 
be carried off by the Poor Law Guar- 
dians—and taken when most required— 
a very heavy blow would be struck at that 
thrift and care on the part of the work- 
ing classes which he desired to see 
encouraged: The cultivation of provi- 
dent habits among those classes would 
ultimately do far more to reduce the 
poor rates than anything else. Indeed, 
if was in such a direction, and by such 
means, that many in London looked 
forward to an almost total extinction of 
those rates as possible; and in this view 
of the matter, the question was an emi- 


‘nently practical and important one. As 


to the point of principle, it seemed to 
him that there was but little to be said. 
It had been stated that, unless a man 
were destitute, his claim to relief was 
invalid ; but those who made this state- 
ment did not at present act fully up to 
their own contention. In nine cases 
out of ten working men subscribed to 
burial funds, and, in his opinion, that 
was often a great waste of money ; but, if 
the point of principle was to be rigidly 
enforced, there were circumstances under 
which it would be argued that the money 
so- contributed should also be confiscated, 
for such money was as much a part of the 
assets of a poor man as anything else. 
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Ear. GREY said, that considering the 
very small majority—a majority of 1 
only—by which the proposal of his 
noble Friend (Earl Fortescue) was de- 
feated on Monday night, he considered 
that the House should have another op- 
portunity of pronouncing an opinion 
upon the question. He thought the 
Bill should now be read a third time; 
and, that having been done, his noble 
Friend could then move his Amendment. 
He did not think it would be desirable 
to throw the measure back a stage. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
desired to point out that, while it was 
perfectly competent to move that the 
Bill be re-committed, it would not be 
competent, supposing that last proposal 
should be carried, for the House to 
resolve itself into Committee on the 
measure the same night. 

Eart FORTESCUE said that, after 
what the noble and learned Lord had 
just stated, he would not press his 
Motion. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 8* ac- 
cordingly. 


Eart FORTESCUE moved, Clause 1, 
page 1, line 7, to leave out the words 
(‘‘pauper or”). The effect of the 
omission would be to restrict the opera- 
tion of the Bill to the case of pauper 
lunaties. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
he must oppose the Amendment, which 
he still regarded as inconsistent. The 
part of the clause retained by the noble 
Earl, was as much a violation of prin- 
ciple as the part struck out. The 
noble Earl by whom the discussion was 
opened on this occasion (the Earl of 
Morley) did not appear to see the dis- 
tinction between investments in friendly 
societies and investments of other kinds. 
It might be that legally there was none ; 
but morally there was a wide distinction. 
In a large number of instances, the 
wives were the persons who subscribed 
the money to those societies. He did 
not deny that, to allow the wives and re- 
latives of paupers to claim their savings 
was a departure, in some respects, from 
the strict principle of the Act of 1834; 
but a great complaint made against the 
working classes of this country was that 
they were wanting in habits of economy, 
and the great object of the Bill was to 
give them encouragement in the pur- 
suit of thrift. Those of them, how- 
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ever, who invested savings in friendly 
societies were not open to the charge 
of waste; and he considered it unad- 
visable to seize on such savings when 
the contributors might be suffering 
from a visitation for which they might 
in no way themselves be accountable. 
The present measure was brought 
forward in consequence of the clause 
which was forced on the Government 
Bill of 1876. The alteration which 
was made in that year, and the 
nature of which had been already suffi- 
ciently indicated, had produced such 
a@ pernicious result in regard to 
friendly societies, and those who con- 
tributed to them, that they now prayed, 
as the large number of Petitions which 
had been presented on the subject 
showed, to be relieved from the great 
discouragement under which they were 
labouring. They did not ask or expect 
any relief inrespect of money which might 
have come to them by gift or inherit- 
ance ; but they did ask for relief in re- 
spect of moneys which they had sub- 
scribed from their own savings tofriendly 
or to benefit societies. This was all they 
required ; but they declared, at the same 
time, that if power were given to the 
Poor Law Guardians to come, in a time 
of difficulty and distress, and lay hold 
upon the money which they had so con- 
tributed, any effective progress on the 
part of friendly societies would be alto- 
getherimpeded. These friendly societies 
did not ask for any general power ; they 
only asked that they might deal with 
these funds in cases where there was a 
wife or relative dependent upon the man. 
It was not correct to say that all dis- 
cretion would be taken from the Boards 
of Guardians, because they would still 
have the power of saying, if it was an 
undeserving case, that the man should 
have no relief whatever, and in that case 
he must resort to the money which was 
in the hands of the friendly society. As 
he had said before, he was not going to 
deny that allowing the wives and rela- 
tives to claim these savings, and yet re- 
ceive relief, was in some respects a de- 
parture from the strict principles of the 
Poor Law, as laid down in 1834; but 
the great complaint against the poorer 
people of this country was that they 
were wanting in habits of economy. 
Those of them, however, who invested 
savings in friendly societies were not 
open to that charge, and the Legislature 
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ought to give every assistance it could 
to these societies in enabling the best 
use to be made of the money when mis- 
fortune came upon the man. It had 
been stated that the operation of the 
friendly societies saved the poor rates 
£2,000,000 a-year. To seize the pay- 
ments due from the friendly and benefit 
societies, and then take, as the Guardians 
must do, the wives and children into 
the workhouse, would cost the Union 
perhaps ten times as much as if they 
had left the society’s payments alone, 
and had given but partial relief. 

Lorpv HAMPTON said, it was with 
extreme regret that he found himself 
constrained to oppose any measure pro- 
moted by the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Shaftesbury), because they must all ad- 
mit the excellency of the motives by 
which the noble Earl was always ani- 
mated. At the same time, he was rather 
surprised to find the noble Karl an ad- 
vocate of this Bill, because he should 
have thought that he would have been 
the first to admit, what nobody could 
doubt, that the measure which had 
tended more than another to benefit the 
labouring classes was the Poor Law Act ; 
and he could not regard this Bill in any 
other light than as a most serious and 
dangerous invasion of that law. He was 
not now, but he once was, Chairman of 
a Board of Guardians; and he appealed 
to many of their Lordships to say whe- 
ther he was not right in stating, that 
amongst those who were called upon to 
contribute payment to the rates, there 
were very many who were themselves 
on the verge of pauperism, and with 
regard to whom a great hardship was 
inflicted by calling upon them to so con- 
tribute. They could only justify the 
call on the ground of extreme necessity. 
It was true it was said that under this 
Bill there would be an equivalent in the 
shape of out-door relief, and that the 
members of these benefit societies would 
live upon the money they received, in- 
stead of placing themselves on the poor 
rates ; but, in regard to that point, he was 
very much struck by the argument of his 
noble Friend a few minutes ago, that 
all these societies were not of the most 
perfectly sound character. On these 
grounds he should feel compelled, al- 
though it was with regret that he ar- 
rived at the determination, to vote 
against it, because he believed: if it 
passed it would be a-serioys invasion 





of the principle of the existing Poor 
Law. 


On Question, ‘That the words pro- 

osed to be left out stand part of the 

lause?”’—Their Lordships divided :-— 
Contents 71; Non-Contents 52: Majo- 
rity 19. 


The words (‘‘ pauper or ”’) struck out. 


Eart FORTESOCUE moved to leave 
out (‘other relative”), and insert 
(‘‘ child or children under sixteen years 
of age, or father or mother.’”’) ‘‘ Rela- 
tive”? was a word of formidably wide 
application. He had known various 
persons with more than 100 cousins. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY ob- 
jected to the age of 16 years being men- 
tioned. 

Eart FORTESCUE consented to omit 
16 years, and the words (‘‘ child or chil- 
dren, or father or mother’’) were in- 
serted. 

Eart FORTESCUE moved to leave 
out from (‘‘ relative’) to the end of the 
clause. 

Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY 
pointed out that this clause had re- 
ceived the sanction of the Poor Law 
Board. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE said, 
the Board could not know what it was 
doing when it gave its sanction to such 
a Bill. 


Amendment agreed to; words struck 
out; Bill passed and sent to the Com- 
mons. 


RAILWAYS—THE FATAL ACCIDENT TO 
SIR FRANCIS GOLDSMID. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Duxe or ST. ALBANS rose 
to call attention to the Report of 
Colonel Yolland upon the fatal accident 
to Sir Francis Goldsmid, and to ask, If 
it is the case that the Board of Trade 
has no control over the rolling stock of 
existing railways; and, if so, whether, 
with respect to any new railways or 
extensions of existing railways, Her 
Majesty’s Government will take means 
to acquire such powers of control? It 
appeared to him, from the Report of 
Colonel Yolland, that the death of that 
universally respected Gentleman, the late 
Sir Francis Goldsmid, must be attri- 
buted to the absence of continuous foot- 
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boards to the railway carriages from 
which he wished to descend. His fall 
would not have been prevented, but his 
life might have been saved. It seemed 
from the Report of Colonel Yolland that 
the openings of the doors of the car- 
riage were 2 feet wide, and the step 13 
inches below and 8 inches wide. This 
matter, he considered, was a very im- 
portant one, and the time had now come 
when continuous footboards should be 
insisted upon. By that simple remedy 
he had no doubt but that a most fatal 
cause of accidents would be stopped. 
Now, the Report of the Royal Commis- 
sion was very clear upon the advan- 
tages of continuous footboards, while 
the cost of adopting them generall 

could not be very great. He would, 
therefore, ask the noble Lord who re- 
presented the Board of Trade (Lord 
Henniker), why they had not been in- 
sisted upon, and how long this source of 
danger was to continue? He trusted that 
juries would mark their opinion on this 
matter by heavy damages against the 
Railway Companies whenever accidents 
of this class were brought before them. 
The approval of the Board of Trade 
was necessary in the matter of signals, 
curves, bridges, and the permanent way 
generally ; but he was informed that the 
Government had no statutory power 
over the rolling stock of the Railway 
Companies; and he should like to know 
whether that was the case or not, for 
he did not see why the Government 
should not have that power. He did 
not advocate the employment of a Go- 
vernment official to examine every 
engine and railway carriage which 
left Waterloo Station; but he did not 
see why the Board of Trade should not 
exercise a roving supervision in that 
important respect, which involved the 
safety of railway passengers. He did 
not see why a Railway Company should 
be relieved from responsibility and 
liabilities by the Board of Trade control 
in that respect more than in the case of 
the permanent way. In the case of a 
steam-packet boat, the owner was not 
exempt from liabilities, because he was 
required to have a Board of Trade certi- 
ficate to carry passengers, and he was 
not relieved of the responsibility of the 
safety of the persons he carried. The 
authority of the Board of Trade, it ap- 
peared to him, was rather a peculiar 
one. When a line was opened they had 
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no power over it until an accident oc- 
curred. When the horse had bolted 
they might inquire who left the door 
open. He believed that the rolling stock 
on railways, however, was exempt from 
any Government control, and that the 
Railway Companies might carry their 
passengers in any kind or description of 
carriage ; and he asked why that branch 
of the Company’s undertaking should 
not be subject to the general sanction of 
the Board of Trade as well as the line 
itself. As a rule, the railways were 
anxious to. secure the convenience and 
safety of the. public, especially when 
they were in competition with other 
Companies; but he thought it would be 
more satisfactory if breaks, footboards, 
and the like were not left to the caprice 
of railway directors. It would be well, 
in any future legislation, to extend the 
powers of the Board of Trade so as to 
enable them to remove the fruitful 
sources of many accidents, in respect to 
which they had at present no power. 
He wished, therefore, to ask, Whether it 
was the case that the Board of Trade 
had no control over the rolling stock of 
existing railways; and, if so, whether, 
with respect to any new railways or ex- 
tensions of existing railways, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government would take means 
to acquire such powers of control? He 
would point out that the approval of the 
Board was requisite for the condition of 
the permanent way, and he saw no rea- 
son why it should not exercise the same 
power of control over the rolling stock. 

Lorp COTTESLOE said, that before ° 
the noble Lord who represented the 
Board of Trade replied to the noble 
Duke he wished to make a few remarks. 
He did not propose to go into the whole 
question of railway accidents. That 
was avery wide subject, and it was a 
subject of great gravity and importance ; 
but he wished to confine himself to the 
question brought before their Lordships 
by the noble Duke. The question 
might appear to be a very small matter, 
but the number of accidents arising 
therefrom was very considerable. It 
was the more serious because these 
accidents were entirely preventable, 
as it was possible to remove their cause. 
There was one other consideration which 
ought not to be lost sight of, and that 
was the question of who were most 
liable to be the victims of these accidents. 
The class of persons who lost their lives 
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owing to the way in which the foot- 
boards and platforms were at present con- 
structed were not the young, or those 
who were in the full possession of all 
their faculties ; but the aged and the in- 
firm persons whose eyesight was defec- 
tive, women with children in their arms, 
and servants who had packages to carry. 
It was sometimes said that there was no 
necessity to pity the people who met with 
accidents, because it was owing to their 
own carelessness ; but he thought that 
was not so. The danger arose from the 
platforms being placed 7 or 8 inches 
from the carriages. He took the liberty, 
four years ago, to put a question to the 
noble Duke opposite on this: subject. 
At that time several accidents had re- 
cently occurred, and the Press had taken 
the matter up. The noble Duke, upon 
that occasion, told him that the particular 
case to which he referred would be in- 
quired into, but with regard to the pre- 
vention of such accidents the Board of 
Trade had no power to interfere; the 
noble Duke, however, .added that the 
question was fully deserving the con- 
sideration of the Royal Commission then 
sitting. It was considered by the Royal 
Commission, and they reported in very 
strong terms in the matter, and that 
only after they had gone largely into the 
question. They said— 


‘* But a third alternative, already resorted to 
by several railways, would, if generally adopted, 
do a great deal to lessen the evil, and that is the 
provision of continuous footboards of sufficient 
width. Objections of different kinds are urged 
against the use of such footboards; but we con- 
fidently believe that the Companies will come to 
acknowledge, universally, that they are desirable, 
We, therefore, recommend that the Board of 
‘Trade be empowered to enforce their adoption, 
wherever the circumstances of the traffic are 
such as to render them necessary for the safety 
of the passengers. 

‘¢(2.) The subject of platforms has also claimed 
our attention. We are of opinion that the at- 
tainment of uniformity inthis respect would be 
desirable and ought to be kept in view in the 
construction of new railways and in altering 
existing stations.”’ 


The Railway Commissioners also re- 
ported that— 


“Tn dealing with accidents to passengers 
from collateral causes, our attention has been 
specially called to cases of persons falling be- 
tween carriages and platforms, and we recom- 
mend that the Board of Trade be authorized to 
enforce the adoption of continuous footboards 
as the only practicable measure of prevention 
we can suggest. The inequality in the height 
of the platforms upon different lines is objection- 
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able, and the attainment of uniformity in this 
respect is very desirable.”’ 


One of the Commissioners—Mr. Galt— 
made a special Report, in which he 
said— 

“On no subject connected with railways has 
Captain Tyler expressed so strong an opinion as 
on the present construction of footboards. From 
his first Report, in 1870, till his last, for 1875, 
and in his evidence before us he has denounced, 
in the strongest possible terms, the present con- 
struction of footboards as ‘a constant source of 
danger for which no good excuse could be 
offered ;’ and the iron steps, at present generally 
in-use, as ‘admirably adapted to cut people in 
pieces between the train and the platform.’ ”’ 


Mr. Galt also said— 


“This Commission has recommended that the 
Board of Trade should be empowered to en- 
force the construction of continuous footboards 
in all cases where they may consider them neces- 
sary, and by this means alone, if the recom- 
mendation be adopted, there can be no doubt 
that a great saving of life will in future be 
effected.” 


That was two years ago, but. nothing 
had been done to give effect to the Re- 
port of that Commission. He was next 
obliged to trouble their Lordships with 
Colonel Yolland’s Report. He said 
that— 

“The public have a right to expect that 
every Railway Company will cause all its rolling 
stock, so far as passenger carriages are con- 
cerned, to be so constructed or altered, and the 
height of the platforms to be properly adapted 
to the passenger carriages, as will afford reason- 
able grounds for safe travelling in their own 
lines of railway. Continuous footboards to pas- 
senger carriages are also required as a means 
of properly providing for the safety of pas- 
sengers getting into and out of carriages on the 
platforms of all railway stations throughout the 
Kingdom.”’ 


That seemed a reasonable request that 
the platforms should be raised and con- 
tinuous footboards provided ; and he be- 
lieved that the interference of the Board 
of Trade, if they had the power, would 
soon induce the Railway Companies to 
deal with this matter. They certainly 
were met with the argument that it 
would be an expensive operation to alter 
the carriages and platforms ; but he be- 
lieved the expense would he com- 
paratively trifling. Their Lordships had 
Bills every day before them promoted 
by Railway Companies to enable them 
to raise new capital, to enlarge or make 
new stations, and. for other purposes. 
There seemed to be plenty of money, 
and railwaysseemed to be doing remark- 
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ably well, so that they could not com- 
plain of the expense in a case of such 
real necessity as this. The Railway 
Commissioners on this point said— 

“We have carefully considered in what way 
pressure can be brought to bear on Railway 
Companies which make default in these respects, 
without impairing their responsibility, and we 
believe that this may be effected by legislation en- 
forcing upon them the adoption of certain re- 
cognized improvements and the construction of 
necessary works, while leaving to the Railway 
Companies themselves the settlement of all mat- 
ters of detail and of administration.” 


Replying to the objection against the 
interference of Government, he would 
only point out that Parliament interfered 
in almost every other question in which 
the safety and health of the public were 
concerned. To support that statement, 
he had only to call attention to the laws 
connected with the Mercantile Marine, 
with mining, and the use of machinery, 
and to the laws dealing with questions 
of sanitation ; so that they were not to 
be met with the argument that Parlia- 
ment had no right to interfere with 
public Companies. There was another, 
and still more startling argument which 
he could not refrain from alluding to, 
and that was that the Railway Com- 
arr were so strong in both Houses of 

arliament, that it was uselessto attempt 
to touch railways. He hoped that was 
not the case. He knew there were rail- 
way directors and shareholders in both 
Houses of Parliament; but he did not 
believe that they would be able, or would 
endeavour, to throw out any real and 
well-considered Bill for railway reform. 
But if Parliament would not deal with 
the matter, let the Government give 
power to the Board of Trade to interfere. 
He himself would be glad to see that 
done, for he had very great faith in the 
Board of Trade. The Board of Trade, 
between whom and the Railway Com- 
panies there existed an understanding ; 
haddone'very good service in many cases, 
but, in the instance under discussion, it 
had not been able to advance matters 
without the assistance of Parliament. 
He, for one, should be glad to support a 
Bill to give the necessary powers to the 
Board of Trade. With regard to the ac- 
cident to Sir Francis Goldsmid, it was per- 
fectly unnecessary to inquire whether 
that gentleman got out of the door be- 
fore the train stopped. That was beside 
the question; the point being whether 
the door could in any case have been 
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opened without danger. Colonel Yol- 
land gave the following facts as to the 
position of the steps :— 

“ Outside of each door there is a wooden step 
1 foot 74 inches long, by 8 inches wide—13 
inches below the floor of the carriage—7} to 7} 
inches above the level of the platform. So 
that the floor of the carriage is above 4 feet 23 
inches above the level of the rail, and 2 
inches above the level of the platform where 
this accident was reported to have occurred. 
From the top of the door step, vertical distance 
of 11 inches to the upper suface of the continu- 
ous footboard below, and thus the continuous 
footboard was 3} inches below the level of the 
platform. There were 2-3} inches between the 
continuous footboards. The outer edge of the 
wooden doorstep is, horizontally, 7} inches from 
the edge of the wall of the platform and the 
outward edges of the continuous footboard be- 
low the wooden door step 74, 8}, and 8} inches 
from the upright wall of the platform, and thus 
there was sufficient space for a man’s foot or leg to 
pass down between the outer edge of the con- 
tinuous footboard and the upright wall of the 
platform.”’ 


Colonel Yolland went on to say that the 
Railway Companies had had these mat- 
ters pointed out to them over and over 
again. A suggestion had been made 
thatthe edge of the continuous footboard, 
which ought to take the place of the 
wooden step, should overlap the plat- 
form. Something might be done in that 
direction, and he would conclude by say- 
ing that he hoped the Board of Trade, 
in whom he had the greatest confidence, 
would be able to insist upon some 
measures being taken to protect the lives 
of railway travellers. 

Lorp NORTON said, the Government 
had no control over the private property 
of any Company, and if the Board of 
Trade had, with regard to Railway Com- 
panies, the suggested task of saying what 
machinery they should use, it would be 
a most mischievous thing. The Go- 
vernment would practically enter into 
partnership with private enterprize, the 
Government incurring all the respon- 
sibility, and the Companies retaining the 
management without responsibility, and 
that of the entire traffic of the country 
involving the daily safety of life and 
property. The Board of Trade could 
not be the best judges of constructions 
which, under private undertaking, were 
matters of constant improvement and 
invention. They would make mistakes 
and lose all authority; and, when right, 
could not see to the execution, or constant 
maintenance of their prescriptions. What 
the Government could do and ought to 
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do in questions of this sort, was to en- 
force recognized requirements. The Go- 
vernment should also give publicity to 
any neglect to carry these out on the 

art of Railway Companies. There 
should be always friendly conference 
between the Government and the Com- 
panies, such as he had himself satisfac- 
torily established. The ease of the 
lamented death of Sir Francis Goldsmid, 
however, illustrated the impossibility of 
any Department having the power to 
prescribe particular construction to the 
Companies. This Railway had carried 
out some recommendations of the Board 
of Trade as to height of platform, but 
not others as to space between platforms 
and steps, which required a difficult and 
general arrangement. Continuous foot- 
boards were by no means a settled ques- 
tion, and it would be no use ordering 
what could not be done, or what may 
soon be better arrived at. 

Lorp TRURO said, these accidents 
sometimes arose from individual careless- 
ness, and at others from defective ar- 
rangements on the part of the Railway 
Companies, and the question was, whether 
to any further extent than now existed, 
the Board of Trade should interfere with 
what he might term the conduct of these 
commercial undertakings; or whether 
they ought not to abstain from any direct 
interference with the detailed arrange- 
ments of the Companies? No doubt, it 
was necessary to issue certain general 
requirements ; but these had always been 
drawn up with a view to leave, as far as 
possible, the matter in the hands of the 
Companies, so that their opinion and 
experience might be used in the way 
they considered would be best for the 
public interests. If the Government 
interfered too much, they would check 
thoseimprovements which the Companies 
might otherwise introduce, and above 
all, they would take away from them 
that responsibility which ought properly 
to attach to them, and without which 
the public would have no redress. 

Lorp HENNIKER said, their Lord- 
ships would be aware that, more than a 
week ago, he had laid on the Table the 
Report of Colonel Yolland on the fatal 
accident, which they mustall deplore, that 
had happened to Sir Francis Goldsmid ; 
and, on Tuesday last, he laid before the 
House the Correspondence which had 
passed on the subject between the Board 
of Trade and the London and South 
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Western Railway Company. Their 
Lordships would have had an opportunity 
of reading the Report of Colonel Yolland, 
which was very able and complete, and, 
therefore, it was unnecessary for him to 
refer to it at length; but the Corre- 
spondence with the South Western Rail- 
way Company was not at present in their 
Lordships’ hands, and, therefore, in 
order to put the case clearly before them, 
he might, perhaps, be allowed to read 
the following letter :— 


‘London and South Western Railway, 
“ Secretary’s Office, 
Waterloo Bridge Station, June 14. 


“ Sir,—Your letter of the 4th instant (R 4592), 
with Colonel Yolland’s Report on the recent 
fatal accident to Sir Francis Goldsmid, have been 
laid before the directors, and in reply to the 
request that the Board of Trade may be informed 
as to what steps have been, or are proposed to be 
taken to prevent the recurrence of such accidents 
in future, I am instructed to state that it appears, 
by the Report of Colonel Yolland, that this 
Company had, previous to the accident, in respect 
of the platform at which it occurred, ‘ practically 
complied with the recommendation of the officers 
of the Board of Trade, both as to the height 
of the platform and the distance at which the 
line should be laid from the edge of the plat- 
form,’ But it is remarked that this Company 
have not adopted the further recommendation of 
such officers as to the substitution of continuous 
footboards for the carriage door steps; and, 
with reference to this matter, I am directed to 
point out that the adoption upon all carriages of 
a continuous footboard is not desirable, or, 
indeed, practicable, while the heights of platforms 
at stations differ to the extent these now do in 
many instances, as it is not possible to step from 
a continuous footboard to a lower carriage step, 
consequently, one step must be made from the 
footboard to the platform level, which, with low 
platforms, such as exist at many railway stations, 
cannot be effected by passengers either with 
safety or convenience. It is well known that 
upon the older lines of railways the platforms 
were originally constructed of a less height than 
is now the general practice, and the directors 
for a considerable time past have acted upon the 
principle of adopting a uniform height of 2 feet 
6 inches for the platforms at all new stations, 
and when opportunity occurs in the alteration of 
existing station platforms. And, with respect to 
the carriage steps, their principle now is to adopt 
a wooden step at each carriage doorway upwards 
of 2 feet in length, and about 10 inches in width. 
While the directors deplore this fatal accident, 
they are unable from the evidence given at the 
coroner’s inquest, and before Colonel Yolland, to 
understand the grounds upon which he expresses 
an opinion that ‘there is not the least reason for 
doubting the complete accuracy of Sir Francis 
Goldsmid’s statement, that the accident was 
occasioned by the door of his compartment having 
been opened by some of the officials at the 
station,’ and they, after having used the utmost 
diligence to produce every witness of the acci- 


dent, some of these not being railway servants, 
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venture to think that Colonel Yolland’s assump- 
tion is not supported by the evidence. The 
directors have, however, ordered that the regula- 
tion of the Company, ‘that no carriage door 
must be opened to allow a passenger to alight 
from or enter a train before it has come to a 
stand, or after it has started,’ be prominently 
brought under the notice of all their servants. 


‘Tam, &e., 
“ Freperick CLarke, Secretary. 


“ The Assistant Secretary, Railway Department’ 
Board of Trade.”’ 


As to Colonel Yolland’s Report, he might 
say, on the part of the Board of Trade, 
that they entirely agreed in the conclu- 
sions at which he had arrived, and were 
quite aware of the dangers to which 
passengers travelling by railway were 
exposed from the want of properly con- 
structed continuous footboards. The at- 
tention of the Companies had been 
called to this matter for many years 
past. It would also, no doubt, be a very 
good thing if the platforms at all the 
stations were made of the same height ; 
and the upper footboard, if more than 
one were used, a few inches higher than 
the platform, so that the footboard could 
be brought nearly close to the edge of 
the platform, without any danger of its 
coming into contact with it. But there 
were a great many cases where the 
heightening of the platform would entail 
such a large expense, and inconvenience, 
that it was not likely the Companies 
would be able to carry out all this work 
at once. No doubt, this was a change 
which must be gradually carried into 
effect. There did not, however, appear 
to be the slightest reason why the pre- 
sent narrow iron steps should not be 
removed, and continuous footboards 
substituted for them, with the addition 
of a second continuous footboard at a 
distance of from 2 inches to 4 inches 
from the edge of the platform to carriages 
running on the lines where the platforms 
were lower than the height recommended 
by the Board of Trade. With regard to 
the Question of the noble Duke, about 
rolling stock, the facts of the case were 
these. The Regulation of Railways Act 
gave a power to the Board of Trade, at 
any time, should they think it necessary, 
to inspect the rolling stock and premises 
of any Railway Company. Were the 
rolling stock of the Railway Companies 
placed under the control and inspection 
of the Board of Trade, it would entirely 
relieve the Companies of the responsi- 
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bility they ought to bear, as had been 
already stated by his noble Friend be- 
side him (Lord Norton), and it would 
throw the whole of it upon the Govern- 
ment. That would be a most undesir- 
able thing to do. The point raised by 
the noble Duke involved very large 
principles, and if it were decided to in- 
terfere in the direction suggested by him, 
the whole question of State control over 
railways would have to be re-considered. 
This question had been considered not 
only by Committees of both Houses of 
Parliament, but more recently by the 
Commission on Railway Accidents. All 
these different authorities had looked 
carefully into the matter, and they were 
unanimously of opinion that, on the 
whole, the safety and convenience of the 
public were better cared for by the 
system at present in force — allowing 
the Railway Companies to conduct their 
own affairs, rather than placing them 
more immediately under the control of 
the Government. Under these circum- 
stances, if was not the intention of the 
Government to take steps to acquire any 
further power of control over the arrange- 
ments made by the Railway Companies, 
or tointerfere with the manner in which 
they worked their traffic. 
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House adjourned at a quarter past 
Seven o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Thursday, 27th June, 1878. 
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INDIA—THE FAMINE—THE MOR- 
TALITY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. POTTER asked the Under Se- 
cretary of State for India, Whether, 
having regard to the effect which has 
been produced in India by the possibly 
exaggerated reports prevalent there as 
to the mortality caused by the recent 
famine, he will lay upon the Table of 
the House such Returns or Estimates of 
mortality as may be now in the pos- 
session of the Government; and, whether 
it be true, as stated in the Indian papers, 
that the instructions from the Home 
Government virtually prohibit inquiry 
by the Famine Commission into the 
extent of the mortality and into the land 
revenue system ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I stated a short 
time ago that I might run the risk of 
misleading the House by quoting the 
partial Returns which we had received. 
But I can assure the hon. Member that 
we do not desire to keep back any in- 
formation we possess, and as soon as we 
receive the Returns which the Govern- 
ment of India has collected, they shall 
be laid upon the Table. The Instructions 
from the Home Government were pre- 
sented to Parliament on the 2ist of 
January last. After indicating various 
points as to which inquiry was desirable, 
and cautioning the Commission against 
being led away from its main objects by 
making too minute an investigation of 
others, the Despatch concludes— 

‘‘T have indicated the principal matters in re- 
spect to which the proposed Commission may 
gather facts and make recommendations which 
will assist the Government in devising measures 
to protect the people from the calamities fol- 
lowing upon excessive drought. But nothing 
that I have written must be held to preclude 
them from pursuing any inquiries which, in their 
judgment, are calculated to attain this object.” 


INDIA—THE VERNACULAR PRESS ACT. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ALEXANDER M‘ARTHUR 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, When the Papers relating to the 
Vernacular Press Act will be laid 
upon the Table ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: I laid these 
Papers on the Table on the 3rd of June. 
The delay which has occurred in printing 
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and delivering them to Members is not 
the fault of the India Office ; but it has 
caused me much regret, and has been in- 
excusably long. I have, however, now 
received a positive promise that they 
will be generally distributed to-morrow. 


PARLIAMENT AND MUNICIPAL ELEC- 
TIONS—THE BALLOT ACT. 
QUESTION, 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether it is the case that 
the result of the late South Northumber- 
land Election was gravely affected by 
the negligence of deputy returning 
officers in not stamping several ballot 
papers with the official stamp ; whether, 
at the late election at Southampton, about 
one hundred and ten ballot papers were 
void and not counted, of which about 
seventy were voided by the neglect of 
a deputy returning officer at a single 
booth; whether any amendment of the 
Ballot Act is contemplated by the Go- 
vernment; and, further, if any circular 
has been issued by the Home Office to 
returning officers of the nature of that 
suggested by the Select Committee on 
Parliamentary and Municipal Elections 
which sat in 1876? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, it was quite understood that, at 
the late South Northumberland Elec- 
tion Scrutiny, it was discovered that 
three ballot papers without the official 
stamp were counted for one candidate, 
and nine for another; and at the South- 
ampton Election he understood 70 papers 
were, by the error of one of the revising 
officers, marked with the registered 
numbers of the voter, which, of course, 
had to be rejected in counting the votes, 
and the remainder of the rejected ballot 
papers were void in consequence of the 
acts of the voters themselves. No 
amendment of the Ballot Act was at 
present contemplated by the Govern- 
ment. He regretted to say that his 
attention had not been called to the 
paragraph of the Report of the Com- 
mittee referred to, and therefore no 
Circular had been issued, but it should 
receive his consideration. 


CUSTOMS RE-ORGANIZATION. 
QUESTION. 
Mr. HARCOURT asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, Whether there is 
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any immediate prospect of the settle- 
ment and promulgation of the scheme 
of Customs reorganisation ; what terms 
of retirement are to be offered to the 
Customs; and, whether the provisions 
of the Admiralty and War Office Bill 
(Superannuation) are to be extended to 
the Customs and other civil depart- 
ments ? 

Srr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON: 
The question of the re-organization of 
this important Department has been 
under the consideration of the Treasury 
for some time, and the delay in finally 
settling it has arisen in consequence of the 
recent appointment of anew Chairman,the 
Government thinking it was wise to wait 
the opportunity for his considering the 
scheme. With regard to what terms of 
retirement are to be offered, I beg to say 
that they will be the ordinary terms 
under the system of 1859. There is no 
intention on the part of the Government 
to extend the provisions of the Bill be- 
fore Parliament relating to the Admi- 
ralty and War Office to any others than 
those specially included in it. 


DOG LICENCES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HOPWOOD asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, If he will state 
how many prosecutions have been insti- 
tuted to the present time in respect of 
dog licences ; whether any notice is or- 
dered by the Inland Revenue authorities 
to be given before prosecuting; and, 
whether he would consider the advisa- 
bility of advertising the time for renew- 
ing these and similar licences in some 
way more likely to attract public atten- 
tion than affixing notices to church doors 
and police stations ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBEPSON : 
The number of prosecutions .ordered 
during the present year for omissions to 
take out dog licences is 17,804. Notice 
of the time for renewing dog licences is 
given to all persons previously licensed 
by a note on the face of the licence. 
Those who are not known to the Inland 
Revenue officers—not having been pre- 
viously licensed—cannot possibly receive 
notice individually ; but notices—besides 
those on church doors and at police 
stations—are posted at Inland Revenue 
offices and at post offices, and advertise- 
ments are inserted in -the local news- 
papers; 480 such advertisements in 114 
different newspapers were published, at 
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a cost of £815, in the month of 
January, warning all persons concerned 
that the time had come for taking out 
establishment and dog licences. 


ARMY—ADJUTANTS OF THE AUXI- 
LIARY FORCES.— QUESTION. 


Tae Eart or MARCH asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether 
there would be any objection to allow 
adjutants of the auxiliary forces who 
have the brevet rank of major to receive 
their pay as such from. the date on 
which they were appointed as adjutants 
of the auxiliary forces ? 

CoronEL STANLEY : Having care- 
fully re-considered this question, I am 
not prepared to extend the concession of 
April, 1877, so as to make’ ‘it ‘retrospec- 
tive. ) eult 


THE HIGHWAYS BILL—BICYCLES ON 
HIGHWAYS.—QUESTION. 


Sir GEORGE JENKINSON, asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, If he has noticed,.in the ‘‘ Pall 
Mall Gazette” of the 18th and 19th 
June, the account of a very serious 
accident to Canon Harvey from being 
knocked down by a bycycle ; and, 
whether he proposes in the Highways 
Bill to make any provision for the pro- 
tection of people from the reckless use 
of bycycles by compelling the use of loud 
bells or other effectual means ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, 
said, he had heard with regret of the 
accident to Canon Harvey. He did not: 
propose to insert any clause in the High- 
ways Bill on the use of. bicycles on 
roads. He observed, however, that his 
hon. Friend had a Notice of an Amend- 
ment giving local authorities power. to 
make bye-laws for regulating that spe- 
cies of traffic, and to that he thought 
there would be no objection. 


POOR LAW—REMOVAL OF PAUPERS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. FRENCH asked the Pragident of 
the Local Government Board, If he can 
inform the House when the Return, 
ordered at the instance of the honour- 
able Member for Cork on the 29th of 
January last, of the number of paupers 
removed from England and Scotland to 
Ireland, is likely to be presented ? 
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Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, 
said, that the Return moved for by the 
hon. Member for Oork (Mr. Downing) 
was a troublesome one to obtain, be- 
cause the particulars were numerous 
and had to be obtained from 650 autho- 
rities in England alone. He had now 
full information from England. The 
Returns from Scotland had not been 
yet obtained ; that was the sole cause of 
the delay. Telegrams had been sent to 
Scotland on the subject; and if the Re- 
turns should reach him to-morrow, he 
would lay them on the Table to-morrow 
afternoon. 


SOUTH AFRICA—THE TRANSVAAL 
TERRITORY.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. COURTNEY: asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies, Whether 
Mr. Sargeaunt has returned from South 
Africa, and when it is intended to lay 
his report on the financial condition and 
prospects of the Transvaal Territory 
upon the Table of the House ? 

Str MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH : 
Mr. Sargeaunt has but quite recently 
returned from South Africa, and I have 
not yet seen his Report. I cannot say 
whether I shall lay it before Parliament 
until I have considered it; but I shall, 
in that or some other way, make Parlia- 
ment acquainted with the financial con- 
dition of the Transvaal. 

Mr. COURTNEY asked, Whether the 
right hon. Baronet would ask for a Vote 
in aid? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: I 
would like to consider the Report first. 


MINES ACT—EXPLOSION IN MINES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If his attention has been directed to the 
account of an explosion which appeared 
in the ‘‘ Times ” on the 20th inst. where 
several persons were severely injured, 
in which report the following words 
occur, viz. : ‘‘ which ignited at the naked 
lights carried by the men, and also ex- 
ploded the powder they had with them ;” 
and, whether the powder they thus 
were carrying was in cartridges or in 
bulk ; if it was in bulk, does he intend 
to direct a prosecution for permitting 
and carrying powder into the mine in 
this form ? 
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Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that the Inspector informed him 
that between the day of the accident 
and the 26th of March last some fire- 
damp had collected, and that cartridges 
only were used. It appeared now that 
there was no powder at all. The top of 
a cartridge case having been found 
without a bottom led to the belief that 
the cartridges had exploded ; but they 
were afterwards found in a case in the 

ocket of a miner. The result of the 
Revert was that there was no flash from 
the powder, but simply the flash of the 
fire-damp. 


ARMY — THE AUXILIARY FORCES — 
ADJUTANTS OF VOLUNTEERS AND 
YEOMANRY.—QUESTION. i 


Masor O’BEIRNE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, If it is contem- 
plated to remedy the grievance that 
Irish Officers in Her Majesty’s Service 
are subject to by being practically ex- 
cluded from holding the appointment 
of either Adjutant of Volunteers or of 
Yeomanry, such appointments being ob- 
tainable only by Officers having local 
connection or county influence and inte- 
rest in those portions of the United 
Kingdom where such corps exist ? 

Coronet STANLEY: I do not admit 
that there is any grievance, nor is it the 
fact that these appointments are obtain- 
able only by officers having local con- 
nection or county influence and interest. 
Adjutants of Volunteers are selected 
from the general list of candidates for 
these appointments, due consideration 
being given—1, to their relative qualifi- 
cations, and to the time they have been 
noted; 2, to the wish of the commanding 
officer, if he can show any special reasons 
for recommending any particular officer ; 
8, to the fact of whether they belong to 
the same sub-district as the Volunteer 
corps. All captains of Cavalry are 
eligible for Yeomanry Adjutants, and 
the same considerations prevail in their 
selection as with Volunteers, except that 
there is no sub-district connection be- 
tween Cavalry and Yeomanry regiments. 
Trish officers have the same chances, and 
are treated in exactly the same manner 
as English and Scotch officers in the con- 
sideration of their claims. An officer’s 
nationality never has been—and, I trust, 
never will be—allowed to influence his 
selection for an appointment in the mili- 
tary service. 
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CITY PAROCHIAL CHARITIES—THE 
COMMISSION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FAWCETT asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
When the Commission to inquire into 
the City Parochial Charities, which the 
Government announced on the 10th of 
May it was their intention to appoint, 
will be appointed; and, whether, if it 
is necessary to pass an Act of Parlia- 
ment before such Commission can be 
appointed, he will state on what day the 
Bill for that purpose will be introduced ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he regretted that, owing to the la- 
mentable death of Mr. Russell Gurney, 
whom he had intended to recommend to 
the Queen as Chairman of the Commis- 
sion, the proceedings in this matter had 
been somewhat delayed. No time would 
be lost in the appointment of the Com- 
mission. It would be necessary to bring 
in a Bill, but the Bill was already 
drawn. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE—SALE OF 
INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON SUN- 
DAY (IRELAND) BILL.—QUESTIONS. 


Tur O’CONOR DON asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether he 
can now state what facilities he proposes 
to offer for making further progress with 
the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on Sun- 
day (Ireland) Bill? 

_ ‘Tus CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: The engagement entered into 
by the Government at the commence- 
ment of the Session by my right hon. 
Friend the Secretary of State forthe Colo- 
nies (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach) was, that 
if the promoters would agree to certain 
Amendments to be proposed by the Go- 
vernment; then the Government would 
give all the facilities it could towards 
the progress of the Bill. Those Amend- 
ments were accepted, and the Govern- 
ment have fulfilled their part of the en- 
gagement; and I may point out to the 
hon. Gentleman, and the House, that the 
Government has really done a good deal, 
although the progress made has not 
been as rapid as might have been ex- 
pected. I do not think it will be possi- 
ble to put the Bill down before Govern- 
ment Business on a Government night, 
but the proposal I would make is this: 
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—The Bill has already got through 

Committee and stands for consideration 

on the Amendments. We are prepared 

to have a Saturday Sitting for that pur- 
ose. 

Tae O’CONOR DON: What Satur- 
day does the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer propose to take? 

Toe CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: Next Saturday. 

Tue O’CONOR DON: Do I under- 
stand that the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer proposes Saturday next? 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Yes. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN desired to ask 
the hon. Member for Roscommon, 
Whether he intended to accept the offer 
of a Saturday Sitting for proceeding 
with the Sunday Closing Bill, seeing 
that Saturday was one of the most 
sacred holidays of the Church to which 
the majority of the people of Ireland 
belonged, and, in their opinion, Sunday 
would probably be a more appropriate 
day for proceeding with it? 

Tue O’CONOR DON said, he was 
perfectly ready to accept the offer and 
would say the better the day the better 
the deed. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA: When 
will the right hon. Gentleman move that 
a Saturday Sitting be taken? 

Tat OHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER: To-morrow. 

Mr. ONSLOW : Has the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer considered the possibility of its 
being necessary to devote tho- Morning 
Sitting to the discussion of the question 
of the propriety of a Saturday’s Sitting? 


CHINA—THE FAMINE. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. RATHBONE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether Her Majesty’s Government is in 
possession of any more recent information 
relating to the famine in China than is 
contained in the Report drawn up by the 
late Mr. Mayers last October, which 
Report has been already presented to 
Parliament; and, if s0, whether he will 
state the nature of such information to 
the House? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, that 
recent despatches had been received 
which would be placed on the Table. 
He did not think it desirable to state 
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the nature of the details, which were 


very lamentable. An awful mortality 


had happened. 


TURKEY — CRETE — EMPLOYMENT OF 
BASHI-BAZOUKS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. HAYTER asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether his attention 
has been drawn to two telegrams from 
Athens, dated June 24th and June 25th, 
and published in the “‘Times”’ on the fol- 
lowing days, from which it appears that 
the Turkish authorities in Orete em- 
ployed on Monday last a body of Bashi 
Bazouks against the insurgents, and that 
in the neighbourhood of Canea eleven 
women and many children were mur- 
dered ; and, whether, in view of these 
atrocities, he will undertake, on behalf 
of the Government, to instruct Sir 
Austen Layard to lose no time in se- 
conding the hitherto ineffectual remon- 
strances of our Consul in Crete against 
the employment of these irregular troops 
by the Porte, and to remonstrate with the 
Ministry at Constantinople ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: The attention of the Govern- 
menthas been drawn to the two telegrams 
to which the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
refers, and to other reports which have 
reached us on this subject. We have 
received no communication from Mr. 
Consul Sandwith, and I do not feel sure 
that the information sent to the news- 
papers is entirely to be relied on; but 
the Government have communicated with 
Sir Austen Layard on the subject, and 
every effort will be used to prevent any 
atrocities that can in any way be checked 
or prevented. I may say that a com- 
munication has been received within the 
last hour or so from Lord John Hay, 
now commanding the Defiance. He has 
gone to Souda Bay, and reports that 
there is a more tranquil state of things 
than was recently the case. 


THE PARIS EXHIBITION — ENGLISH 
CATTLE.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. GREENE asked the Vice Presi- 
dent of the Council, Whether it is true 
that English gentlemen have been will- 
ing to send their finest Cattle to the 
Paris Exhibition ; and, if so, whether it 
is not now safe to take France out of 
the Schedule, and to admit her Cattle 
freely to the English consumer ? 
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Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: I do 
not quite understand why the hon. 
Member for Manchester (Mr. Jacob 
Bright), having put a Question on the 
Paper, has not asked it. It is true that 
English stockowners sent some valuable 
animals to the Paris Exhibition. Those 
animals, on their arrival, became ipso 
facto French stock, and could only be 
landed in this country for slaughter or 
at a quarantine station. A number of 
animals—58 cattle and 51 sheep—were 
brought back to England on Friday last, 
and landed at a quarantine station at 
Poplar, which was specially: arranged 
for their reception, where they are now 
detained. It may be added that foot- 
and-mouth disease appeared among the 
animals in the Paris Exhibition, and 
shortly after the landing of the English 
animals at Poplar, two bulls were found 
to be affected with the disease. I should, 
therefore, draw precisely a contrary in- 
ference from the facts to that which the 
Question seems to indicate. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I wish to 
know, Whether the same steps have been 
taken with regard to this cargo as are 
taken with regard to other foreign ani- 
mals; whether, one or two animals 
having the foot-and-mouth disease, the 
whole cargo has been sent to slaughter, 
as is generally the case? My reason 
for asking the Question is that the noble 
Lord stated they were left in quarantine, 
which I believe is not the usual course. 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: Will 
the right hon. Gentleman have the good- 
ness to give Notice of his Question. 


PARLIAMENT—BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE.—QUESTIONS., 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked, If the 
debate on the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Bill should not be concluded 
that evening, whether it would be taken 
to-morrow evening ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER hoped there was no doubt the 
debate would finish this evening. Look- 
ing to the character of the discussion, 
and the fact that a good deal turned on 
questions which belonged to the stage 
of Committee, he thought there were 
reasonable grounds for hoping that the 
debate would conclude this evening. 
Should that not be the case, it would be 
impossible to continue the debate to- 





morrow evening, for which other Busi- 
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ness had been fixed. The Highways 
Bill would be taken to-morrow, an 
after that the Roads and Bridges (Scot- 
land) Bill. In that case he hoped to 
proceed with the Irish Education Vote 
on Monday. 

Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked, 
Whether the Government Amendments 
to the Roads and Bridges Bill would be 
printed in order that they might be 
considered by hon. Members. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
Amendments were of such a character 
as really to meet the wishes of hon. 
Members expressed in Committee, and 
they would be laid upon the Table at 
once. 


Contagious Diseases 


In reply to Mr. Hrszerr, 


Mr. SCLATER - BOOTH said, he 
hoped to take the Committee on the 
Valuation Bill at a Morning Sitting 
next week. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


_—oNo— 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
BILL—{Lords}|—[Bitt 204.] 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. RITCHIE rose to make a per- 
sonal explanation. The noble Lord 
the President of the Board of Trade 
(Viscount Sandon) was reported in The 
Times to have said— 

“The hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets, 
who spoke for a large consuming and working 


population, represented them as being warmly 
in favour of the Bill.’’ 


The noble Lord, if he were correctly re- 
ported, had put words into his mouth 
which he did not use. With reference 
to his constituents, he said nothing about 
them, the fact being that he had not 
heard from them either one way or the 
other. What he did say was, that he 
should vote for the second reading be- 
cause the Bill contained provisions for 
the internal movement of cattle, which 
would tend to stamp out the foot-and- 
mouth disease, and so increase the 
supply of food for the people, provided 
there were not other clauses introduced 
which would neutralize those beneficial 
regulations. He also said that he con- 
sidered the clause for slaughtering all 
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animals at the port of debarkation too 


d | severe, and gave Notice that he should 


in Committee move a clause. exempting 
Norway, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Portugal from the operation of the Bill. 

Mr. SPEAKER stopped the hon. 
Gentleman from making further re- 
marks, on the ground that his speech 
was exceeding the limits of a personal 
explanation. 


SECOND READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 
[THIRD NIGHT. | 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment proposed to 
Question [24th June], “That the Bill 
be now read a second time.”’ 


And which Amendment was, 


To leave out from the word “ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“in the opinion of this House, the slaughter at 
the ports of landing of all fat cattle from the 
Continent would restrict the supply and increase 
the cost of food, and should therefore not be 
made compulsory under all circumstances by 
Act of Parliament,’—(Mr. William Edward 
Forster,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. SYNAN said, that if the Bill 
were allowed to pass a second reading, 
all the various questions affected could 
be discussed in Committee, and hon. 
Members would then be able to arrive 
at a just and fair decision upon them. 
It had been said in respect to the Aber- 
deen trade that the live animal trade was 
greater than the dead meat trade; and 
an hon. Friend of his had said that that 
might perhaps be owing to the excessive 
railway charge for the carriage of dead 
meat. It had also been stated that the 
live animal trade from America was now 
surpassing the dead meat trade; and if 
that were so, it would be an argument, to 
some extent, in favour of the Amend- 
ment proposed by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bradford (Mr. 
W. E. Forster). If it be argued that 
the dead meat trade from the Continent 
at present was greater than the live 
animal trade, it would be immediately 
answered that if the five countries 
in Europe which were free from any 
kind of disease were permitted to 
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send their animals under certain re- 
strictions and conditions, it was pos- 
sible that the live animal importation 
might exceed the dead meat trade, and 
that the dead meat trade might also 
increase on the Continent. When one 
set of arguments were set against an- 
other, and one set of statistics were ar- 
ranged against another set, he thought 
the matter had better belefttohon. Gentle- 
men for decision, and a decision would be 
best arrived at in Committee, where full 
consideration and weight would be given 
to every matter of detail. He was not 
enamoured of the slaughtering clause in 
the Schedule, and, unless there was con- 
clusive evidence that it was necessary for 
the protection of the agricultural in- 
terests of this country, he should not be 
inclined to support it; but if such con- 
clusive evidence were forthcoming, he 
would support it. Suggestions had been 
thrown out by some supporters of the 
Bill which seemed to point to some 
modification of the Schedule and of the 
restrictions as affecting the five countries 
that had been named; and if the Go- 
vernment gave their countenance to 
these suggestions, it was possible that 
this debate might be shortened. In the 
matter of cattle plague and of pleuro- 
pneumonia, the clauses of the Bill pro- 
vided for complete isolation and for the 
slaughtering of cattle. So far, it ap- 
peared to him that that part of the Bill 
was perfectly efficient for the purpose. 
There ought'to be no difference between 
the regulations for. England and those 
for Ireland with regard to pleuro-pneu- 
monia. As to the cattle plague, there 
was to be no difference; but he would 
point out that in the case of England, 
regulations would be carried out with 
greater efficiency. While in England 
regular professional Inspectors were 
considered and proved to be necessary 
for the purpose of detecting diseases, in 
the case of Ireland it was provided that 
the detection should be left in the hands 
of any ordinary person that might be 
appointed by the Board of Guardians. 
If Clause 71 were passed in its present 
state, there would not be sufficient con- 
trol to insure the stamping out of the 
disease. In the case of Ireland, the 
owners of cattle would not have that 
respect for the rules and regulations 
issued by any ordinary individual that 
they would have for those which might 
be promulgated by a professional In- 
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spector. The Chief Secretary for Ireland 
had the credit of being cognizant of the 
good qualities of a horse, and he hoped 
that that right hon. Gentleman was ac- 
quainted with the best professional people 
who would advise him asto the best means 
of keeping the cattle disease out of Ire- 
land. There was another matter with 
which the Bill did not deal, and with 
which it ought to deal—namely, the in- 
spection of cattle on embarkation. They 
ought to provide that inspection at the 
port of embarkation in Ireland should 
be sufficient. That would provide a 
bill of health for the purchaser in Eng- 
land. This Bill, in that it was a Con- 
solidation Bill, was a valuable one for 
Ireland. The cattle trade of Ireland 
was the greatest interest they had, and 
this Bill would promote a consolidation 
of regulations, which was very much to 
be desired. They had now a number 
of Acts which were difficult to grapple 
with ; whereas, if they had a single Act 
of Parliament pointing out what they 
were to do, and competent Inspectors to 
tell the people they must do it, a great 
point would be gained. The Irish people 
did not breed pure shorthorns. Perhaps 
about 20 gentlemen in Ireland did, butthat 
was merely for the purpose of improving 
the other breeds. But to make a law 
for them, which would be a law against 
the rest of the community, to protect 20 
people at the expense of 5,000,000, 
would be most extraordinary. There 
were three classes of cattle in Ireland— 
the old breed of the country, the half- 
breed, and the shorthorns.‘ The old 
breed was altogether free from disease. 
He had never known a case of pleuro- 
pneumonia or foot-and-mouth disease 
among them. But it was not a remu- 
nerative breed ; they were not, with the 
exception of the small Kerry, produc- 
tive of milk, nor were they productive 
of meat. But the half-breeds were sub- 
ject to foot-and-mouth disease, and the 
mode prescribed by this Bill for dealing 
with the disease would be ineffectual, 
unless professional Inspectors were ap- 
pointed. Parliament ought not to make 
laws in favour of the hothouse plant as 
against the hardy plant, but for the 
benefit of the cattle of the country gene- 
rally. However, they might yet make 
the Bill in Committee complete and 
effective for its purpose. He wished to 


point out to the Treasury Bench that 
if they wished to have a Bill for the 
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whole of the United Kingdom, they must 
adapt its provisions to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of each country. If they 
wanted very stringent measures for 
England, they must confine them to 
England, and not extend the same strin- 
gent measures to Ireland, which was 
an exporting country. They ought 
to look at the state of the country for 
which they were legislating. To place 
very stringent restrictions on the Irish 
cattle trade would, in his opinion, as far 
as Ireland was concerned, be the case 
of killing ‘‘the goose” which laid the 
golden eggs. The interests of Ireland 
were your own interests, and the Irish 
Members were determined, at all events, 
to support the interests of their country. 
If the Government were prepared to an- 
swer the arguments which had been 
brought forward on that side of the 
House, and to take them into considera- 
tion when the Bill was in Committee, 
and if they were also willing to accept 
the suggestions from the other side that 
certain European countries should be 
exempted from the provisions of the 
Bill, then they might obtain for the 
people of this country an abundant sup- 
ply of good meat, and take every argu- 
ment from those who were at present 
opposed to this measure. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAITR: The right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) was quite right in impressing 
upon our attention that the Bill is 
wide in its scope, and is not limited to 
the Amendment of my right hon. Friend 
the Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster). It contains many admirable 
provisions in regard to cattle diseases 
generally, and would remain a good Bill 
—indeed, in my opinion, a much better 
Bill—if the Schedule to which he chiefly 
objects were removed. I am not in the 
least terrified by severe methods for the 
extirpation of disease, for I was one of 
the majority of the Cattle Plague Com- 
missioners of 1865 who recommended 
the stamping-out process which has 
proved so effectual. The storm of ob- 
jection and ridicule which that measure 
at first encountered was a violent whirl- 
wind in comparison with the strong, 
though increasing, gale which is now 
blowing on the Government proposals in 
regard to foreign cattle in this Bill. I 
am, therefore, rather on the side of 
strong measures than otherwise for the 
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extinction of cattle diseases, and I ap- 
proach the consideration of this Bill 
with a feeling of favour. Cattle plague, 
pleuro-pneumonia, and foot-and-mouth 
disease vary much in their methods 
of dissemination. Only one of them—the 
cattle plague—acts in such a subtle 
way, that the most heroic measures are 
absolutely required for its prevention or 
extinction. Itis propagated by mediate 
contagion. That is, it does not require 
one animal to be placed close to another 
animal for propagation. A man may 
carry it from one part of the Kingdom 
to another by getting some virus attached 
to his person or clothes. Dead matter 
may carry it in thesame way. Itisonly 
paralleled by scarlet fever in the subtle 
way in which it passes from diseased to 
healthy animals through many means of 
communication. No measures, then, are 
too great against such a deadly foe as 
eattle plague, and nothing but heroic 
remedies can accomplish its extirpation. 
The other two diseases, so far as direct 
experiment has yet proved, are rarely 
propagated by mediate contagion. They 
generally, at least, pass from a diseased 
to a healthy animal by direct communi- 
cation. Experiments haye been made 
in the Brown Institute by taking virus 
from the hoofs or saliva from the mouth 
of animals affected with foot-and-mouth 
disease, and trying to infect healthy 
animals with the poison thus carried to 
them, but without effect. Similar ex- 
periments have been made with pleuro- 
pneumonia, with a like negative result. 
The three diseases, then, do not stand 
on the same basis. Against cattle plague 
measures cannot be too strong or too 
wide, and the Bill simply confirms to the 
Government the great powers which it 
already passtalée%y previous legislation, 
and which has been found to be ample. 
Hence we may leave it out of considera- 
tion. The Bill now proceeds to attack 
the two other diseases, pleuro-pneumonia 
and foot-and-mouth—the last of which it 
assumes to be of foreign origin. My 
hon. Friend the Member for Birming- 
ham (Mr. Muntz) is clearly of opinion 
that these diseases rise spontaneously 
under unfavourable conditions to health. 
I cannot agree with him. I believe 
that in all probability they are of foreign 
origin. ‘They are certainly as specific in 
their character as we canconceive. Just 
as a dog is required to produce a puppy, 
or a rose tree a rose, 80 must you have 
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either of these forms of disease pre-exist- 
ing in order to plant it in the body of a 
healthy -animal,. I have not met any 
conclusive proofs that these two diseases 
are indigenous to this country. I, there- 
fore, make what the supporters of this 
Bill will deem to be a large admission, 
when I class them as imported diseases. 
But, then, that is true of many diseases. 
Syphilis, for instance, in this country, is 
clearly an-imported disease. It was not 
known in Europe before the conquest of 
Mexico, nor did it reach this country 
previous to the reign of Henry VIII. 
Scarlet. fever, diptheria,.and, perhaps, 
measles, are imported diseases. Yet 
how hopeless it would be to suppose 
that you could extirpate these diseases 
now by stopping. importation from 
abroad, They have become home dis- 
eases by long domestication, and you 
must consider them and treat them as 
home diseases. Let us.deal with pleuro- 
pneumonia first. What is the use talk- 
ing of it now asa foreign disease, when 
one of the chief, witnesses for the Bill, 
Mr. Gamgee, makes the astounding 
assertion that 70 per cent of all the 
cattle which die a natural death in 
this country die by this disease? This 
may be an. over-statement, but it is 
what this competent witness asserts. 
This Bill, however, is not chiefly aimed 
at pleuro-pneumonia in relation to 
foreign cattle. Last year, 5,168 animals 
were slaughtered at home tainted with 
this deadly disease; but only 22 of the 
foreign imports were found to have it. 
Besides, if pleuro-pneumonia were 
chiefly in the minds of the framers of 
the Bill, why were sheep and pigs of 
foreign origin doomed to slaughter ? 
They are the chief source of food to the 
poorer classes, and as they do not take 
pleuro-pneumonia they might have been 
exempted. The Bill is, practically, a 
foot-and-mouth Bill. I agree with 
those who think that disease a serious 
one. A fatal disease it is not, but it is 
one which seriously affects the produc- 
tion of food in this country, and does 
damage both to producers and the con- 
sumers of food. That it could be ex- 
tirpated I have no doubt. But its ex- 
tirpation requires two conditions. First, 
there must be unlimited arbitrary 
powers of dealing with it at home, where 
the disease is most rife; and second, 
complete stoppage of importation from 
abroad. ‘The Colonial Secretary says 
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that these two conditions form the prin- 
ciples of the Bill; but they are not both 
carried out with equal consistency. The 
Committee, on whose Report the Bill is 
said to be framed, describe clearly 
enough both conditions in page 20 of 
their Report. They speak of 


“ A much stricter regime than hitherto; dis- 
tricts affected with pleuro or foot-and-mouth 
disease to have all movement of cattle prohi- 
bited, except under licence; fairs and markets 
to’ be under similar restrictions; and absolute 
prohibition of movement against inflicted farms, 
of two monthsin pleuro-pneumonia, and 28 days 
in foot-and-mouth disease.’’ 


Now, give an efficient administrator, 
like Professor Brown, such powers; 
support him with all the authority of 
the Privy Council; and, above all, back 
him up by united public opinion, and I 
quite agree that in a few years the 
disease could be extirpated. Youcould 
stamp out hydrophobia in dogs in a like 
way. But does the Bill propose any 
such heroic measures of repression? 
The wide districts contemplated by the 
Committee have shrunk in the Bill to 
the phrase, ‘‘ cow-shed, field, or other 
place”—even the term ‘‘farm’’ has 
shrivelled into the word “field;” the 
28 days have contracted into 14 days; 
the restrictionsagainst fairs and markets 
have disappeared ; and the absolute pro- 
hibition of movement has become a dis- 
cretionary prohibition to the Privy 
Council. Now, I am not prepared to 
object to all these changes. I think 
heroic measures of repression are ali 
very good when they are worth apply- 
ing. It would be an effective way to 
get rid of one’s corns to chop off the 
feet, but the remedy would be worse 
than the disease. No doubt, by the re- 
commendations of the Committee, you 
might stamp out foot-and-mouth disease; 
but you are likely to stamp out the 
farmer at the same time by the severity 
of the measures applied against him. In 
any case, such measures must of neces- 
sity raise for a time the price of home 
meat. The Government felt it was im- 
possible to apply the necessary measures 
of restriction to home cattle, and, there- 
fore, they have not attempted it in the 
form in which the Bill has reached this 
House. Still, I believe the clauses as 
they stand will be productive of good re- 
sult, and will mitigate the disease. Just 
as the Dairy Clause (32) will attack 
pleuro-pneumonia in its hot-bed—the 
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town dairy—and will mitigate it, so I 
think the sanitary provisions, which will 
followa partial repression of foot-and- 
mouth disease, will lessen it. But as 
to extirpation of an acclimatized 
disease by such mild measures, there is 
not the remotest probability. You 
might as well expect to extirpate typhus 
or scarlet fever by occasional raids on 
common lodging-houses. The disease is 
now fully with us asa home disease. It 
rises and falls, like all other acclima- 
tized epizootics or epidemics, and I fear 
we must endeavour simply to mitigate 
it by sanitary regulations. I will not 
call the home clauses against foot-and- 
mouth disease a sham; but I certainly 
coincide with those who call them a de- 
lusion, if they are to be read by the 
public, or to be believed in by farmers, 
as clauses for extirpating home disease. 
Now for the foreign clause and Sche- 
dule. For home extirpation, the re- 
commendations of the Committee have 
dwindled into adelusion; but the Com- 
mittee only recommended severe mea- 
sures against foreign cattle, if the home 
measures of repression were made se- 
vere and efficient. This necessary com- 
bination has been lost; but the foreign 
cattle are still condemned to death at 
their port of debarkation. As ‘against 
foot-and-mouth disease, what can’ be the 
use of this? The incubation of that 
disease is generally about 36° hours. 
Cattle from Spain, Portugal, and the 
Scandinavian States require much longer 
than that period for transit, and then 
have 12 hours’ detention on arrival. If 
they arrive diseased, the present law 
enables them to be slaughtered. If they 
are not diseased, why should they not be 
sent to their natural markets for slaugh- 
ter? Last year less than 4,000 imported 
animals were found to be tainted with 
foot-and-mouth disease, and they were 
all slaughtered, as well as the healthy 
animals which were in their company. 
They arrived at only afew ports, and there 
is no evidence that from these few foci 
disease entered the country. But if it 
had, how insignificant it would have 
been compared with home disease in a 
year of epizootic. The last year for 
which we have full statistics is 1871. In 
that year there were above 52,000 dis- 
tinct outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease 
in Great Britain, attacking about 700,000 
animals, besides about 200,000 in Ire- 
land. How absurd is it, in the face of 
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such facts, to be in terror of a few ports 
of importation, especially when existing 
powers have proved amply sufficient to 
deal with the disease on its arrival! If 
the protective armour is insufficient, 
strengthen it in its weak points; but do 
not rush into wholesale prohibition of 
foreign cattle. I challenge the Govern- 
ment to give me one single instance in 
which disease has been imported into 
our homesteads from the clean countries 
of Spain and Portugal, Norway or Den- 
mark. The Privy Council, even now, 
can at any time schedule countries which 
become unclean, or offend habitually 
by sending diseased animals. But what 
possible justification is there for sche- 
duling countries which are practically 
free from disease, because accidentally 
one, or two, or a dozen infected animals 
might comeinto England, thoughit might 
contain, at that very time, hundreds of 
thousands afflicted with the malady, 
and with thousands of centres of infec- 
tion distributed all over its area? Iam 
perfectly convinced that when the public 
understand the question, they will de- 
mand that Spain, Portugal, and the 
Scandinavian States shall be made as 
free as America. Yet that concession 
should not suffice. The present powers 
are sufficient against all unclean countries. 
Statutory prohibition for foreign ani- 
mals was only justifiable when you in- 
tended to have absolute prohibition 
against propagation of disease within 
our own country; but when the latter 
has become whittled away so as to be 
only nominal, and that nominal prohibi- 
tion is discretionary, why not be content 
with the present large powers possessed 
by the Privy Council? It is right, in 
law and in justice, to refuse cattle from 
unclean countries; but how can you 
justify exclusion when they are clean? 
If France, Belgium, Germany, and Hol- 
land become free from disease by sani- 
tary regulations which they are endea- 
vouring toestablish, how can yau exclude 
them by statute with any show of justice ? 
France, as a Treaty country, has the fa- 
voured nation clause, and other countries 
have their diplomatic rights, and if they 
ask you why you favour America and 
refuse their clean cattle, how can you 
meet their remonstrances? All justi- 
fication for such legislation is gone when 
our home restrictions are wholly insuffi- 
cient to effect extirpation of disease. It 
is thus that a Bill, which originally and 
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honestly intended to effect extirpation, 
has gradually and unconsciously become 
a Bill for the protection of trade. Before 
I proceed to show this, let me notice the 
noble Lord’s (Viscount Sandon’s) history 
of how this Bill was forced on the Go- 
vernment. He is reported by Zhe Times 
to have said that the Government had 
to face the startling fact that in 1877 
live stock was less by 2,510,000 than in 
1865. He stated that this large reduc- 
tion resulted from the panics produced 
by repeated attacks of disease—origin- 
ally by the cattle plague of 1865 to 1867, 
then by repeated outbreaks of pleuro 
and foot-and-mouth, and by the renewed 
attacks of cattle plague in 1872 and 
1877. Discouraged by these, the farmers 
lost confidence in their cattle, ceased to 
breed them, and hence this alarming 
reduction in numbers. The history is 
clear and concise, but it is not supported 
by facts. The horned cattle of this 
country increased wonderfully after the 
panic of 1865-7. In 1866 there were 
8,500,000; in 1868 there were more 
than 9,000,000; and they went on 
steadily increasing up to 1872, when 
another cattle plague panic occurred. 
In that year they were nearly 9,750,000; 
butin 1874they became about 10,250,000. 
It is only after 1874, when we got three 
bad harvests, that cattle decreased ; 
and the reason has already been ‘re- 
peatedly explained—that farmers had 
to sell cattle to realize money. But even 
with this reduction, there was in 1877 
above 1,000,000 morecattle,in thecountry 
than we had in 1867, notwithstanding 
that there were 4,000,000 of increase in 
the population to consume them. There- 
fore, there is really small grounds for 
alarm at the temporary reduction caused 
by three years of bad harvests. Witha 
little more variation, the same is true 
as to sheep. In 4866 there were 
26,333,000 sheep, and in 1874 they 
had increased to nearly 35,000,000. It 
is entirely contrary to fact to say that 
these disease-panics have largely de- 
creased production. If you examine 
English counties you will find that di- 
minished production seems to have very 
little relation to disease. My hon. 
Friend, and old cattle-plague Colleague, 
the Member for South Norfolk (Mr. 
Clare Read) knows that he represents a 
good agricultural county, which is not 
to be scared by such false panics. . That 
county has been afflicted with. foot-and- 
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mouth disease severely ; but last Returns 
show that production is augmented by 
4 per cent. Cambridge is in the 
same position, and many other coun- 
ties; while Buckinghamshire and Oxford- 
shire, which have not been so heavily 
afflicted, have largely lessened in pro- 
duction. The Government must know 
by this time that, since 1874; diminished 
production has other and deeper causes 
than a disease-panic. I now beg to say 
a few words as to the effect of this 
legislation on the price of a first neces- 
sary of life. My hon. Friend the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury (Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson), who defended the Bill at its 
second reading, said Government was 
prepared to stand or fall by it as a con- 
sumers’ Bill. If it raised, and did not 
ultimately lower, the price of meat it 
was a bad Bill. I am not going to travel 
over the whole argument again, but 
only to refer to such portions of it as 
are within my own knowledge. With 
considerable variations, owing to im- 
perfect methods of preservation, I be- 
lieve, the dead meat trade will increase. 
Of course, now there can only be such 
a trade where there is plenty of ice; 
but, before long, I have little doubt, 
compressed air will be used as a source 
of cold instead of ice, and then even tro- 
pical countries could import dead meat 
to us. But that is in the future. We 
must recollect, however, that imported 
dead meat, when once out of the pre- 
serving chamber, is not a bit better or 
more manageable than dead meat at 
home. It must find an immediate mar- 
ket, and cannot wait for it. In hot 
weather like to-day, cargoes of American 
dead meat have begun to sell at 7d. per 
lb. in the morning, and have fallen to 
3d. per lb. in the afternoon. A winter 
trade in it is steady enough, but a sum- 
mer trade is hazardous. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Glamorganshire (Mr. 
Hussey Vivian) studied the American 
meat trade at Chicago very much at the 
same time as myself—last autumn. He 
has told us rightly that dead meat comes 
over from there at 1d. perlb. But he 
has not explained why it pays importers 
to bring in live cattle from America at a 
transit cost. of 24d. per lb. The reason 
simply is that the living animal can be 

e to adapt itself to the market, while 
the dead meat must be forced upon the 
market at all loss. The noble Lord the late 
Vice President of the Council (Viscount 
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Sandon) says, that the Schedule would 
permit foreign animals to be kept alive 
at the port of debarkation, so as to wait 
for the market. But this will not suit 
small towns. To them a live animal is 
sent to wait its needs, and a dead meat 
supply is not found to suit its exigencies. 
There is this large practical fact staring 
us in the face, that it is cheaper to give 
24d. per lb. for the transport of live 
meat from America, than it is to pay 1d. 
for dead meat. The introduction of 
live animals from abroad from May to 
August has been of great value to the 
consumer, by checking a rising mar- 
ket, when English meat is scarce and 
dear. But America will not in future 
send you much live cattle in July and 
August. Importers have got over their 
transport difficulties. Heavy weather 
does not prevent importation; but the 
hot weather and the Gulf Stream in July 
and August is too trying for American 
cattle. Then, the losses are heavy, and 
Texan-fever breaks out among them. 
Still, in these two months, Spain and 
and Portugal, Denmark and Norway, 
could keep up the living supply. But 
the Bill will prevent this. And in the 
two hottest months of the year, when 
dead meat will not travel, when American 
cattle are not likely for the future to 
come over, you are going to prevent an 
importation of living cattle from countries 
which are much cleaner than our own 
country, and you contend that this inter- 
ference with trade will not affect the 
price of meat! America, however, does 
not supply us with mutton. Germany, 
and sometimes France, gives us an 
abundant supply, especially of small lean 
sheep, from January to July, when 
English sheep are scarce. Manufactur- 
ing and mining districts prefer this class 
of sheep; but they like, also, to kill 
them when they wish to do so. The 
dead meat trade in mutton has been 
tried with them, and I am assured by 
importers that buyers from their markets 
became scarcer and scarcer. We are, 
by our legislation, going to say to these 
great mining and manufacturing centres, 
that they must take large fat English 
living sheep, at a higher price, when 
they prefer smaller lean sheep, ifthey are 
allowed to kill them in their own way. 
You cannot put restrictions on markets 
without materially reducing imports and 
raising prices. Oan this be doubted, 
when we look at the imports of foreign 
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cattle? A steady and increasing trade 
in cattle and sheep went on from 1856 to 
1865. Then came the rinderpest, and 
various countries were scheduled. The 
imports tumbled down for several years, 
but gradually recovered. Thus, in 1876, 
when foreign countries were again 
scheduled, an immediate decrease of 
imports took place. This is the necessary 
result of all restrictions on trade. In 
conclusion, let me remind the House of 
one fact. There is a tendency in this 
country, but especially in Ireland, to use 
land for cattle instead of for crops. I 
must ask your confidence as a chemist, 
when I state that I have calculated and 
published in full detail, the nutritious 
value to man of food produced by cattle 
fed on pasture ascompared with thecrops 
produced when the land was in cultiva- 
tion. On striking this balance, I found 
that Ireland in 10 years had lost in food 
production as much as would support 
about 2,000,000 of a population. I am 
not pone of the policy of changing 
arable into pasture land, but simply of 
an arithmetical fact. Now, if we are 
producing less food in this country than 
we did before by changing our system of 
agriculture, is it wise that we should 

lace unnecessary restrictions on the 
importation of food to the people? I 
think the House must be convinced by 
the arguments from both sides, that the 
measures for extirpating disease from 
our home cattle are wholly illusory. 
Not one particle of evidence has been 
given that our farmers are not suffi- 
ciently protected against the importation 
of diseased cattle by our existing arrange- 
ments. If they are defective, they can 
be improved. But do not let us impose 
unnecessary and heavy restrictions on 
the meat markets, when we know that 
all restrictions augment the price of a 
commodity. Surely this is a disastrous 
policy at a time when the working classes 
are poor, and when trade shows no signs 
of revival? Ifully and heartily believe 
that the framers of this Bill did not 
intend to establish a protection for the 
English producers of meat. But the 
intention is of little consequence, if the 
result of the measure enhances the price 
of food to the people. 

Mr. CHAP said, that the right 
hon. Gentleman was an antagonist of 
no little weight, and the main objection 
urged in his admirable speech was that 
the measure would restrict the supply 
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and increase the cost of the food of the 

eople. Its object was to stamp out 
Raval at home and to prevent their 
re-introduction from abroad, and_ it 
sought to attain its objects by imposing 
severe restrictions at home and pacing 
compulsory slaughter at the ports. It 
was notintended by compulsory slaughter 
to stamp out disease, but to prevent 
disease coming in, and it had not been 
shown that the object would not be at- 
tained. Of course, it was the common 
object of all not to restrict, but to en- 
large, supply, and not to increase, but 
to lessen, the cost of food to the people. 
It was because the Bill would accom- 
plish these objects in a satisfactory and a 
permanent manner that he intended to 
support it, and he thanked the Goyvern- 
ment for their earnest attempt to deal 
with so great and important. a question. 
It was admitted that existing legislation 
had failed to prevent the introduction of 
rinderpest and other diseases from 
abroad; and that alone prevented the 
skilled producers of this country from 
developing their herds and stock to the 
extent they otherwise might do, and 
which they would do under the security 
which this measure would afford them. 
It was abundantly proved before the 
Select Committee that the production of 
cattle in this country was largely checked 
by diseases brought from abroad, and 
the constant fear of them. So long as 
that was the case it was hopeless to ex- 
pect any permanent reduction in the 
price of meat food. It was to their own 
production that they must chiefly look 
for their sources of supply, supplemented 
by the import of dead and live meat 
from America and from the Continent, 
It was difficult to arrive at the exact 
proportions of these three sources; but 

e would assume that the foreign im- 
port was 12} per cent of the whole. In 
the first five months of 1877 there were 
imported into this country 40,000 tons of 
dead meat from America; in the same 
period of 1878, 59,000 tons. In addi- 
tion, America sent us in 1876, 3,070 live 
cattle ; in 1877, 19,000 tons; and in the 
first five months of this year 16,705. 
With regard to the dead meat trade 
with America, he was perfectly well 
aware of all the objections raised to that 
source of supply. There were. great 
difficulties to contend with; but all,the 
evidence seemed to show that where the 
import had been unsuccessful the want 
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of success was due to imperfect arrange- 
ments on board ship, and this was no 
more than was to be expected in the in- 
fancy of the trade. Practically, an un- 
limited supply of first-class American 
meat could = delivered in London, at 
the very hottest time of the year, in 
good condition, at 6d. per Ib., a price 
which would give a good profit. Now, 
when the right hon. acai mcts objected 
to the quality of this meat upon its ar- 
rival in this country, it would be neces- 
sary to quote evidence in reply to that 
objection. 

. LYON PLAYFAIR said, he did 
not object to the quality. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: The condition I 
meant to say. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR: Nor the 
condition. I stated that it was like any 
other meat that came out of the pre- 
serving-room, and would corrupt like 
any other. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, the evidence 
showed that the meat landed in Liver- 

ool from America, owing to the pecu- 

iar proeess of preparation it underwent 
before leaving America, would travel 
further and keep better than the meat of 
animals killed at Liverpool on the day 
of the landing of the American meat. 
Thatevidence was never shaken through- 
out the whole sitting of the Committee. 
He put that evidence against what was 
said by the right hen. Gentleman. The 
dead meat trade with America had had 
to encounter much opposition from the 
meat trade in this country; but he was 
convinced from all he had seen and heard 
that very great things, indeed, might be 
expected from the development of the dead 
meat trade with America. The right hon. 
Gentleman said that the live meat trade 
with America was increasing still faster 
than the dead meat trade. He was not 
aware of that fact, but he was glad of it. 
It opened up another source of supply. 
This Bill did not interfere with the im- 
portation of meat from America. There 
was no need tostop the importation of live 
cattle from America, because they did 
not import disease at the same time, and 
that was the great distinction between 
America and the Continent. From the 
Continent they, unhappily, had imported, 
time after time, disease with the cattle, 
and this Bill very justly proposed to put 
a stop to that state of things in the future. 
With regard to the Continental supply 
and the production at home, he asked 
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himself this question—Were they pre- 
pared to be content with the present 
position and the price of meat, or ought 
they not to try to do something to amend 
it? If they gave up the Continental 
supply, what would be the effect? He 
believed its place would be far more 
than filled by the greatly increased sup- 
ply from America, and the enormous 
additions to their own herds and flocks. 
But, suppose he was wrong, what could 
be the worst that would happen to them ? 
What was the risk? The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) stated that the 
foreign supply was 12} per cent. 
of the whole of their consumption, and 
he said that if this clause were carried, 
at least one-fourth of that would go. So 
it came to this—they might possibly 
lose 34 per cent of the whole of their 
consumption, but that loss could only 
be incurred in the improbable, the al- 
most impossible, event of there being no 
increase from America and no increase 
in the home production. He asked the 
House to believe that the risk became 
infinitesimal, and would not justify 
them in standing still instead of trying 
to improve their position. Since 1871, 
while there had been a decrease of 
400,000 acres of arable land in this 
country, there had been an increase of 
pasturage of nearly 1,000,000. They 
would naturally expect that there would 
be a corresponding increase in the stock 
of the country. But what were the 
facts? He found that while the price 
of meat had been steadily rising, the 
number of stock in the country during 
the last three or four years had steadily 
diminished. The mean price of beef at 
the Metropolitan Cattle Market had 
steadily risen during the last 10 years 
from 6 1-16d. per Ib. in 1868, to 8 1-16d. 
in 1876, the latest year of which there 
were at present any Returns. What 
was the case as to stock? The number 
of stock last year in the country was 
5,697,000, as against 5,423,000 in 1868. 
That was to say, in round numbers, 
only about 270,000 more than it was in 
that year, when they had just lost 
nearly 1,000,000 directly by cattle 
plague, and indirectly it was impossible 
to say how many more. From 1868 it 
rose very slowly to 6,100,000 in 1874; 
but from that time to this it had been 
steadily falling, and in 1877 it was 24 
per cent less than in 1876, That was'a 
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curious and not a very satisfactory state 
of affairs, and how were they to account 
for it? He heard it described as the 
decline of agriculture in England; but 
the decline of agriculture in England, if 
permanent, would mean nothing less 
than the decline of England itself. They 
were nothing if not an agricultural 
people. Therefore, although they had 
not yet come to that pass, the facts he 
had stated betokened a state of affairs 
which demanded the attention of Parlia- 
ment and the country. He expressed 
his firm conviction, when he declared— 
and the opinion was shared in by many 
practical men, producers and breeders— 
thatthe ravages these diseases had made 
in their flocks and herds—diseases im- 
ported into the country—were mainly, 
if not entirely, responsible for the pre- 
sent extravagant prices of meat and the 
restricted supply. In 1865 alone no less 
than 1,000,000 of cattle were lost by 
disease, and the value was estimated at 
£5,000,000 sterling, to which was to be 
added a sum of £10,000,000 as prospec- 
tive loss, making altogether a sum of 
£15,000,000 ; and since that date he was 
of opinion that their flocks and herds 
had not recovered from the ravages of 
the disease, and they never would do so 
until they had the protection which was 
afforded by that Bill.- Do that, and 
then they might hope to see an increased 
supply and a corresponding decrease in 
the price of meat. There was no doubt, 
he thought, as to the origin of the cattle 
plague—except, perhaps, in the mind of 
the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain)—for 
it always came from abroad, and 
all restrictions short of compulsory 
slaughter at the port of landing had 
proved wholly ineffectual to keep it out 
of the country. With reference to the 
foot-and-mouth disease and pleuro- 
pneumonia, he was quite prepared to 
admit there was a great deal of conflict- 
ing evidence; but the balance of evi- 
dence was distinctly against their being 
indigenous. What they had to do was, 
to stamp out the disease and prevent it 
returning again. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman had a great deal to say on this 
point; but if the restrictions proposed 
were not stringent enough, they would 
no doubt be prepared to increase them 
in Committee. Then the right hon. 
Gentleman said that the remedy was 
worse than’ the disease, That was a 
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matter of opinion, and the farmers 
thought otherwise. Then theright hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
said the restrictions would be inefficient 
altogether. He said—‘‘I disapprove 
your clause relating to compulsory 
slaughter, but if I thought you would 
be able to stamp out these diseases, 
then I think I should be obliged to sup- 
port you; but you will not be able to do 
so, therefore I must oppose you.” How 
did the right hon. Gentleman support 
this view of the case? He quoted the 
evidence of Professor Brown, who said 
it would take seven years to stamp out 
this disease; but he seemed to forget 
that Professor Brown gave evidence on 
two different occasions, and that on the 
second occasion his testimony was much 
modified as compared with that which 
he gave previously. But although he 
acknowledged the authority of Professor 
Brown, he could not admit that he was 
the only man in the country whose opi- 
nion was of value; and, as it was 4 
matter of importance for the House to 
arrive at an accurate view of the possi- 
bility of stamping out the disease, he 
would quote the opinions of other autho- 
rities. Mr. James Howard, who wasat 
one time a Liberal Member of the House, 
and was also one of the most eminent 
and advanced among scientific agricul- 
turists, was examined before a Royal 
Commission, and in answer to the Ques- 
tion—“‘Do you think that you could 
stamp out foot-and-mouth disease?” 
he replied—‘“‘ Certainly ; nothing would 
be easier.” Mr. Howard was ques- 
tioned further, as follows :— 


“ Do you think it would be worth while, for 
12 or 18 months or two years, to impose these 
restrictions with the view of getting rid of 
these diseases ?’’ 


To this he replied— 

“Tdo not think that so long a time would 
be necessary. I think that if very vigorous 
measures were taken, the whole country might 
be free from disease in three months.” 


Mr. Stratton—a member of the Executive 
Committee for dealing with contagious 
diseases in the county of Wilts—was 
also examined, and said— 

‘‘ Whenever we get an outbreak of rinder- 
pest and the restrictions consequent upon it, 
we always get a + diminution in the pre- 
valence of foot-and-mouth di xs 
The same gentleman afterwards pointed 
to the fact he had mentioned as an evi- 
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dence in favour of the possibility of 
stamping out the disease. Mr. Booth, 
a well-known Yorkshire breeder and 
grazier, also gave evidence. He was 
ask 


Do you think that you could prevent foot- 
and-mouth disease if there were no importations 
of live stock ?” 


Mr. Booth replied— 


“T do not see why we should not. Professor 
Brown told me individually that we should have 
foot-and-mouth disease all through this country 
this spring ; and he has since told me that the 
restrictions that have been put on in conse- 
quence of the cattle plague have stopped his 
prophesied outbreak.” 


That was not all. The Secretary to the 
Treasury had quoted as evidence the 
case of the county of Cumberland, where 
foot-and-mouth disease had been entirely 
stamped. out owing to the imposition of 
cattle plague restrictions. What stronger 
evidence could be adduced? The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford did not seem to him to have taken 
up a fair postion in reference to this 
question. He had expressed an objec- 
tion to compulsory slaughter; but, at 
the same time, said he was willing to 
accept the proposed restrictions, and was 
prepense to support some parts of the 


Mr. W, E. FORSTER said, he never 
intended to convey to the House that he 
approved the restrictions. 

Mr, CHAPLIN said, this being so, 
he failed to see what parts of the Bill 
the right hon. Gentleman would sup- 
port. The measure consisted mainly of 
two proposals—one to stamp out the 
disease, and the other to prevent its in- 
troduction ; and if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman objected alike to the restrictions 
and to compulsory slaughter, he failed 
to see what parts of the Bill he was 
prepared to support, or even to accept. 
The farmers had told the House, over 
and over again, through their Represen- 
tatives—whose opinion the House was 
bound to take against that of muddle- 
headed Professors—that they were pre- 

ed to accept such restrictions as would 

e necessary to stamp out disease; but 
they would not accept these unless se- 
curity and guarantee were given that 
all their sacrifices should not be made in 
vain, and when made that they should 
not again be flooded with disease. He 
had that morning received a letter from 
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an eminent agriculturist in Lincolnshire 
in reference to the question. His cor- 
respondent wrote as follows :— 


“The restrictions are most serious as far as 
the farmers are concerned, but providing we 
can be guaranteed against the diseases which 
have been such a serious injury to our stock 
breeding, we are most ready to bear them; but 
to have such complete and arbitrary restrictions 
without security is more than we could bear, 
I trust that the Bill will pass this Session, and 
that the slaughtering clause will be retained.” 


These words expressed his own views, 
and also the views of the stock breeders 
generally, as far as he had been able to 
ascertain them. He hoped the House 
would not be terrified by the ghost of 
Protection. Agriculturists did not ask 
for protection. They conceded to the 
full the right of the people to have free 
trade in meat to any extent they pleased ; 
but while the people were right in in- 
sisting on that, they must not insist on 
free trade in cattle diseases as well. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he 
claimed to speak from the consumers’ 
point of view. In 1869, when the cattle 
plague was discussed, it was admitted 
that consumers had a right to claim the 
minimum of restriction and interference 
with trade consistent with the preven- 
tion of disease. That was admitted as 
regarded the cattle plague, the most 
deadly and insidious of cattle diseases ; 
therefore, in dealing with the minor 
diseases of pleuro and foot-and-mouth, 
the claim was stronger, and the Govern- 
ment ought to show that the proposed 
protection from disease was worth the 
cost which the attainment of that pro- 
tection would involve. He complained 
that, so far from carrying out the formula 
accepted in 1869, this Bill gave a maxi- 
mum of interference with trade com- 
bined with a minimum of protection 
from disease. He feared that the last 
thing which the Bill would do was to 
stamp out disease, and the only thing it 
would certainly do was to stamp out 
the foreign trade in live cattle; and so, 
by decreasing the supply, increase the 
price of meat. The Bill was compulsory 
with regard to the provisions which 
would shut out foreign cattle from this 
country, and permissive as far as the 
regulations were concerned which would 
protect our herds from home disease. 
The last speaker told them they were to 
pay no attention to the opinions of the 

rofessors, but to rely upon the opinions 
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agricultural interest. e,. however, 
thought a great deal of the evidence 
was interested evidence on both sides 
of the House, There was the evidence 
of cattle breeders and farmers, which 
represented one interest, and these 
were unanimous in considering , that 
the exclusion of foreign cattle from 
our ports would not only be a good 
thing for them, but also for the con- 
sumer; whilst, on the other hand, im- 
porters of cattle took an exactly opposite 
view, and were equally unanimous in 
declaring that it would be. an injury to 
the consumers. .He ventured to submit 
that such evidence should always be ac- 
cepted with reserve, as they. all knew 
the opinions of honest people were un- 
consciously biased by their own interests. 
Several witnesses gave evidence before 
the Select Committees of the House of 
Lords and the House of Commons to 
the effect that it would not be worth 
while to stamp out foot-and-mouth 
disease at the cost of the regulations, 
without which it would be impossible to 
achieve any considerable success. Mr. 
Gamgee said that in order to have abso- 
lute security it would not be sufficient to 
exclude live animals, but that hides, offal, 
and dead meat must also beexcluded; and 
this evidence was confirmed by Professor 
Simonds. He had been struck by a re- 
mark made on the second day of the de- 
bate by the hon. Member for Oxfordshire 
(Mr. Harcourt), who said this Bill was 
only an instalment of what he and his 
Friends desired. If this were so, he did, 
not know where we could stop until we 
excluded from the country not only live 
animals, but everything in the shape of 
meat food which was at present im- 
ported for the supply of the people. It 
would not be sufficient for the Govern- 
ment to make the concession suggested 
on the other side of the House, and to 
exempt Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Spain, and Portugal ; because Germany, 
which had adopted stringent measures 
for preventing disease, and other coun- 
tries, might become as healthy in time 
as the countries he had just mentioned 
were at present. Ridiculous as these 
regulations appeared, they were still 
more anomalous and ‘absurd when they 
were contrasted with the regulations re- 
lating to live stock. He should like to 
know why the hon. Member for South 
Norfolk (Mr, Clare Read) and his Friends 
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supported a measure which contained 
provisions that were directly opposed to 
the proposals they themselves brought 
forward in 1873? There appeared to 
him to be a certain presumption in those 
who were not in the trade setting up to 
teach those who were. But why did not 
hon. Gentlemen extend to the United 
States and to Canada the same regula- 
tions they were going to apply to Den- 
mark, Spain, and Portugal? In the 
case of Canada and the United States 
there was a dead-meat trade already, 
and it was said it would increase. But 
the evidence of Mr. May, Consul General 
of the Netherlands, and competent wit- 
nesses from Holstein and Germany, was 
to the effect that if we adopted the regu- 
lations proposed in the Bill the supply 
from those countries would be stopped ; 
and the reason they gave was that the 
competition was so great, and there were 
so many things in favour of this country, 
that a very little would turn the trade 
elsewhere. And if that were the result, 
then the Southampton Docks Company, 
and the Railway Companies which had 
laid out their money on the faith that 
this trade would be altowal to be carried 
on, would have a good claim for compen- 
sation; indeed a much better one than 
the publicans, who were said yesterday 
to be entitled to compensation in the 
event of the Permissive Bill being 
passed. Only a few years ago the whole 
country was made to contribute to an 
insurance fund to secure the farmers 
from loss, while in the case of any 
others the parties concerned would have 
to insure themselves. It was said that 
the home supply would be greatly in- 
creased if the Bill were passed, But the 
fact was, the farmers would then have 
no inducement to increase their home 
supply. The effect of the existing re- 
strictions had been proved to be most 
injurious, and had increased the price of 
meat at least 1d. per Ib., and if these 
restrictions were extended the price 
would become much larger. Now, 
where the supply of the food to the 
people was concerned, he would appeal 
to the House whether it was wise to 
adopt the principles of those whose 
wishes were father to their thoughts? 
In 1869 promises like those now given 
were held out. It was said by Mr. 


Howard, the hon. Member for Bedford, 
that there would be such a greaf in- 
crease in home production as would 
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compensate the farmers for all they had 
suffered. But had the supply increased ? 
On the contrary, the supporters of the 
Bill before the House went on exactly 
the opposite assumption—namely, that 
the supply had decreased. For his con- 
stituents this was a very serious matter. 
If the price of meat were to be raised 
only 1d. in the lb., that meant for 
the whole country an additional tax of 
something like £5,000,000 per annum ; 
and at a time like the present, when we 
were suffering from depressed trade and 
heavy taxation, to run the risk of such 
legislation would not be wise. It would 
not be wise even for the agricultural 
interest to ask for it, for, if carried, it 
would create such bad feeling as would 
lead hereafter to a re-action which 
would sweep away those restrictions that 
by common consent would be pronounced 
unnecessary and mischievous. 

Mr. ASSHETON considered foot-and- 
mouth disease, perhaps, the most dan- 
gerous of all. Cattle plague was so 
rapid and so destructive that it would be 
met by immediate repression. Therefore, 
if left in the hands of the Privy Council, 
he had no doubt the cattle plague would 
be put down, and, as far as that disease 
was concerned, he did not think there 
was any necessity for the Bill. But 
for foot-and-mouth disease and pleuro- 
pneumonia the Bill was very important. 
The loss from foot-and-mouth disease 
was not sufficiently appreciated. The 
question was, if this Bal passed, would 
it increase or decrease the food of the 
people? He believed it would make 
meat more plentiful, and therefore 
cheaper; otherwise, he would not sup- 
port it. Ifa certain number of cattle 
in a field were attacked by foot-and- 
mouth disease, there would be a loss to 
the farmer of £4 or £5 a-head; but the 
country would lose the full production 
of that field for that year. But if the 
disease were carried from the field to the 
parish, and from the parish to the county, 
the loss would be very much greater than 
hon. Gentlemen were disposed to admit. 
The hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Chamberlain) said this Bill was a piece 
of class legislation. It was legislation 
for the largest class in this country—for 
all those who ate beef. The interest of 
beef producers was not separate from 
that of the beef consumers. What were 
the Mining Acts but class legislation ? 
They were passed for the benefit of those 
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who worked in coal-mines; but the 
superintendence of mines by the large 
body of Inspectors appointed under those 
Acts was not only beneficial to the 
workers in coal-mines, but also to the 
consumer of coal, inasmuch as that 
superintendence tended to a reduction of 
the price of coal. The farmers asked 
the House to make such regulations as 
would enable them to carry on their 
trade with safety and under circum- 
stances which would enable them to 
produce more beef for the country. He 
had not the least doubt that the farmers 
would submit to the irksome regulations 
which were shadowed forth in this Bill. 
If regulations were to be useful, they 
must be stringent and uniform. The 
Bill fulfilled those conditions, and he 
would heartily vote for it. He regretted 
thatthe hon.and learned MemberforLeeds 
(Mr. Wheelhouse) wasnotin his place; be- 
cause he wished the hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman to explain why all the calves that 
were produced in the North of England 
were sent to Leeds, and what they did 
with them when they got there ? 

Mr. M‘LAGAN believed that the Bill 
was framed, and was intended, for the 
good of the consumers. It affected the 
interests of the foreign breeder, of the 
importers of foreign cattle, of corpora- 
tions which had erected slaughter-houses, 
of the British farmer, and, most of all, 
of the consumer. No cattle after a 
long voyage should be kept long; and, 
therefore, the inconvenience which this 
Bill would occasion to a foreign breeder, 
or an importer of foreign live-stock, 
would be very small and only temporary. 
With regard to the interests of cor- 
porations, those who had built catile- 
slaughtering houses could convert them 
at very little expense into dead-meat 
markets. As to agents, they could be- 
come dead-meat agents. He had re- 
ceived a Petition from one of these 
agents in support of this Bill. The 
agent saw that what this Bill intended 
to do must come some time or other; that 
dead meat markets must be encouraged ; 
and, therefore, he had petitioned in 
favour of the Bill. Agriculturists had 
suffered very much by the importation of 
disease from abroad. In his own dis- 
trict farmers were giving up breeding 
calves altogether, the risk was so great. 
Not one calf was to be seen on a farm 
in Scotland, on which a few years ago 
there were 40 calves. Cows were kept 
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not for producing calves, as formerly, 
but only as long as they gave milk, 
and then they were killed off fat. = 
hon. Memser: Where do the calves 
go, then?] ‘The calves, when produced, 
were killed as they were born, so that the 
country suffered greatloss. Therighthon. 
Member forthe Universitiesof Edinburgh 
and St. Andrews( Mr: Lyon Playfair) had 
denied that this diminution of stock arose 
from a dread of disease. The reason he 
gave was, that farmers were suffering so 
much from bad harvests that they had 
to sell their stock.. From:that, it might 
be supposed that they had sold off their 
stock which produced most money— 
namely, that at two: years old and up- 
wards; whereas the decrease in numbers 
was found to be in cattle under two 
years old, showing that it was due 
to a diminution of breeding. He knew 
one farmer who lost 10.per cent of his 
breeding stock from foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease. He had 50 cows affected in one 
year, and had not a single calf from any 
of those cows. On another farm, where 
there were 600 ewes, 400 lambs died in 
one year, while the other lambs were so 
weak that they could scarcely be brought 
up. It was absurd, therefore, to say 
that foot-and-mouth disease was not in- 
jurious. He did not say the Bill was 
sufficient for every purpose ; but that was 
no reason why he should not vote for 
the second reading, in order that they 
might make it more stringent in Com- 
mittee. Ifit was beneficial to the farmer 
it must be beneficial to the consumer, 
for increase of supply meant diminution 
of price. Some hon. Members had made 
a distinction between the importation of 
live and dead meat. His opinion re- 
garding meat when carried dead or 
alive was all in favour of the former, 
and the dead meat was far better for the 
consumer than the live meat. All had 
seen the cruelty practised in driving live 
cattle to the market. All knew that 
the meat of animals killed inthe heat of 
a great struggle was deteriorated, and 
was not so good as those killed quietly at 
home. He maintained, therefore, that it 
was to the consumers’ interest. that the 
traffic in dead meat should be encouraged 
as much as possible. It was because 
they could keep the cattle in America 
until they were older that better meat 
came from that country. Farmers here 
could not afford to keep their cattle so 
long on account of the risk of disease. 
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The question was, would slaughter at 
the port of debarkation prevent disease? 
Fifteen years ago he was one of few in 
Scotland who advocated more stringent 
regulations at home. He found thatthere 
was little or no disease where strict 
regulations were in force. One reason 
why he did not wish at that time 
to impose strict regulations on cattle 
from abroad was that he thought the 
country could not do without them. His 
opinion had been changed in conse- 
quence of the importation of dead meat. 
He found that the dead meat traffic was 
being carried on in a great many more 
places than people were:aware of. One 
gentleman told him that he was able to 
send his dead meat 50 miles, and get 
more for it than for his live stock, which 
he sent only 10 miles. When it was 
said that there had been a falling off in 
the dead meat from Aberdeen, he 
might say the reason was that the rail- 
ways did not give proper facilities for 
the dead meat trade. this Bill were 
passed, the railways would give greater 
facilities. It was much cheaper to carry 
live meat than dead meat; but let the 
carriage of dead meat be made regular 
and necessary, and the railways would 
give facilities. If he were asked why 
all foreign cattle should be slaughtered 
at the port of landing, he would say 
that it was proved beyond doubt that 
diseased cattle had been imported into 
this country from countries where 
there was no disease. It arose from 
the boats wherein diseased cattle had 
been conveyed. There could be no 
doubt that foot-and-mouth disease was 
brought from Spain at a time when that 
disease was nown in that country; 
and the disease was traced to the hay 
which was sent from Ireland, where 
foot-and-mouth disease was prevalent, 
for food for the cattle during the voyage. 
The right hon. Member for Bradford 
had calculated that the effect of this Bill 
would be to reduce the number of cattle 
imported by 50,000 a-year ; and he asked 
what right had we to interfere with the 
arrangement made in Denmark and 
elsewhere? Theanswerhe(Mr. M‘Lagan) 
would give was by asking the question, 
what right had the Danes to expect us to 
run the risk of importing disease into this 
country ? Besides, the right hon. Gentle- 
man forgot that there was at present an 
annual diminution of about 160,000 of 
our home cattle caused by disease and 
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dread of disease, and the effect of the pass- 
ing of this Bill would be not only to pre- 
ventthisdecrease, buttoincreasethenum- 
ber of home cattle, which would far more 
than compensate for the loss of 50,000 
foreign cattle, if such loss would ever take 
place. Immediately after the regulations 
came into force farmers were prepared to 
begin to breed as they had done before. 
When the Committee issued their Report 
last year the farmers in Scotland began 
raising calves as they did formerly ; and 
he believed the result would be that in 
a short time the live stock in the coun- 
try would be increased in a proportion 
greater than the loss of the live stock 
from the Continent. But he did not 
think there would be any depreciation 
in the number of live stock brought 
from the Continent. For the reasons 
he had given he was prepared to sup- 
port the Bill, and in the hope that it 
would be amended, where necessary, in 
Committee. 

Sr ALEXANDER GORDON said, 
every hon. Gentleman who had addressed 
the House had admitted the necessity of 
some restrictive measures being adopted 
to stamp out disease amongst cattle ; but 
many hon. Members had expressed the 
belief that these restrictive measures 
must be borne by one of the parties in- 
terested in the question, and not by both. 
The producers and consumers were the in- 
terested parties; and, in his opinion, this 
burden oughtto be borne equally by both. 
The hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Chamberlain) commenced his speech by 
admitting that reasonable protection 
ought to be given to the producer of 
cattle against disease ; but, having made 
the admission at the outset, the effect of 
his speech was that no protection ought 
to be given for the benefit of the pro- 
ducer. The object was to get a healthy 
supply of meat for the consumer, and 
Government proposed that should be 
effected by slaughtering at the port of 
debarkation. The slaughter at the port 
of debarkation introduced an entirely 
different method of transacting business 
to that which had hitherto been in vogue. 
Up to the present time the middleman 
had had a very important share of the 
cattle traffic. The cattle were first of 


all brought up to Islington market, and 
there passed into the hands of the 
middleman. The profit necessarily made 
by him very much increased the price 
to be eventually paid by the consumer. 
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When the cattle came to be slaughtered 
at the port of debarkation the middle- 
man would no longer be necessary, the 
butcher in the country could obtain his 
meat direct from the port of debarkation 
without the intervention of any third 
person, and in that respect the con- 
sumers would benefit by the reduction 
of price. If anyone had watched the 
fluctuations in the value of live cattle, 
they would see that those fluctuations 
were not followed by corresponding 
fluctuations in the price of dead meat. 
When the price of live cattle fell 1d. 
per lb., the butchers still charged the 
same price to their customers, so that 
the benefit of a less price did not go to 
the consumer. That system would be 
changed by compulsory slaughter at the 
port of landing. He remembered the 
time when the dead meat trade from the 
North of Scotland was believed to be an 
experiment ; but it had succeeded when 
it had to be conveyed by steamer, and it 
was doing better now by train. There 
was no fear that the supply of meat 
would be diminished by the steps the 
Government were about to take. There 
might be losses to individuals till the 
trade adapted itself to the demand; but 
he felt confident that in due time the 
means of obtaining fresh meat in the 
way proposed by the Government would 
be successful, and that the alarm which 
had been expressed in regard to in- 
creased prices would not be found to be 
realized. He intended, therefore, to sup- 
port the measure, in order that in Com- 
mittee it might be thrashed out into a 
practical and beneficial Bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, a number of 
hon. Members had attempted to show 
that the price of meat would not be in- 
creased by this Bill becoming law ; but 
he really did not think it was neces- 
sary to reply seriously to that argu- 
ment. He looked upon the Bill simply 
as a protectionist measure. The Bill 
was entitled— 

“An Act for making better provision re- 
specting Contagious and Infectious Diseases of 
Cattleand other animals, and for other purposes.”’ 
He should like to know what those other 
purposes were? He believed that the 
“other purposes’’ were for increasing 
the price of meat, and for raising the 
rents of land. That would certainly be 
the effect of the Bill, whether it was 
the purpose of it or not. This was not 
the first or second occasion on which 
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the House had Cattle Bills brought be- 
fore it; but the legislators of old times 
were far more straightforward in the 
expression of their opinions than the 
legislators of the present day appeared 
to be. ~At the time he spoke of the 
landlords had it all their own way, and 
perhaps it was not so necessary to be 
reticent of theirintentions. Accordingly, 
he found that at that time the importation 
of cattle from Ireland was considered a 
very great nuisance, and a Bill had been 
carried intended entirely to put an end 
to that importation. The object of the 
measure to which he referred was stated 
in the most honest and simple manner in 
the Preamble. It was stated to be one— 

‘For the preventing of coming in of vast 
numbers of cattle, whereby the rents and values 
of the land of this Kingdom were much fallen, 
and like daily to fall more, to the great preju- 
dice, detriment, and impoverishment of this 
Kingdom.” 


Accordingly, the importation of cattle 
from Ireland was declared to be ‘‘a 
publick and common nusance’’ which 
must be put down; and although it did 
not appear openly on the face of the 
present Bill that there was a similar 
object in view, the spirit of the measure 
was such that it might very well have 
been drawn up in those words. The 
Bill went, on some points, entirely con- 
trary to the recommendations of the 
Committee of which he was himself 
a Member. He had no kesitation in 
saying that, although he entirely dif- 
fered from the conclusions which were 
arrived ‘at, and: although he thought 
the Report whichwas. drawn up a 
great deal too strong; the Report was 
nothing like so: strong as the present 
Bill. It proposed to shut out all foreign 
cattle except American; but it was well- 
known that there was a great deal more 
pleuro - pneumonia in America, from 
which live cattle were still to be im- 
ported, than there was in Spain and 
Portugal, from which the importation of 
live cattle was to be entirely excluded. 
It was said the Bill was founded on the 
Report of last year’s Committee, and 
that Committee originated in last year’s 
outbreak of cattle plague; but as re- 
oe that outbreak, nothing could more 

illy prove that the present powers of 
the Privy Council were sufficient for 
dealing with cattle plague, for in a few 
weeks, by means of the existing regula- 
tions; the Government had been able 
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entirely to repress it. That fact pointed 
its own conelusion—namely, that the 
Bill was not meant for cattle plague at 
all, but for pleuro-pneumonia and foot- 
and-mouth disease. Some hon. Mem- 
bers had said that this was not a 
Party Bill. It:was quite true that the 
measure would not be fought out on the 
ordinary Party lines. But: it was un- 
doubtedly a Party Bill as regarded town 
and country. It was a Bill that would 
be opposed by the towns and by the 
large populations. of: the country. that 
were consumers of meat; and it was a 
Bill which would be st¢ongly supported 
by the producers ‘of: meat inthe hope 
that it would raise the:price of that com- 
modity. How far the diseases were 
imported diseases was.doubtful. The 
first and ‘worst. attack of cattle plague 
from whieh this country had ever suf- 
fered was at a time when all foreign 
importation was absolutely prohibited 
and unknown; yet so bad was that out- 
break that it threatened to exterminate 
the horned cattle in the country, and a 
law was passed giving the King power 
to prevent the killing of cow calves. 
Later attacks of cattle plague, he 
thought, had certainly been imported ; 
but, as regarded the other diseases, 
he had heard all the evidence on the 
subject, and he had come to the 
conclusion that whatever pleuro-pneu- 
monia and foot-and-mouth diseases 
might have been at some distant period, 
they were now indigenous diseases, and 
that no temporary stamping out would 
eradicate them in this country, even if 
importations were got rid of altogether. 
It was well-known, he might add, that 
cattle which had ‘left Ireland free from 
the foot-and-mouth disease had taken 
it on the voyage across the: Channel, 
owing to the ill-usage which they had 
received, and that was:a cause to which, 
he believed, it was to be attributed in 
many other instances. As to France, 
Spain, and Norway, they were more 
healthy than this country; and, there- 
fore, the prohibition of the importation 
of cattle from them could be ascribed to 
no other motive than a desire to protect 
the home trade, Then the Bill, would 
be very expensive in its operation. One 
of the clauses of the Bill dealt with the 
important subject of the erection of 
wharfs. The local authorities were to 
erect wharves for the reception of foreign 
cattle, and quarantine places, to be called 
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“foreign animals quarantine wharf.” 
Cattle were to be landed only at those 
wharves. But who were to pay the 
cost? Olause 37 said that the local 
authority might erect such wharf, but 
there did not seem to be any compulsion. 
He was afraid that quarantine stations 
would become hot- beds of disease, and if 
animals went into them sound, they 
would be sure to come out diseased. 
His opinion, however, was that all the 
provisions about the cattle being landed 
at certain wharves, about their being 
killed or quarantined there, about the 
ships which brought them being dis- 
infected, and so on, would be costly 
enough to kill any trade, and certainly 
sufficient to prevent any fresh trade 
from being originated. The scope of the 
Bill seemed very wide, for while the 
Definition Clause confined it to ruminat- 
ing animals, which he believed included 
camels, the 30th clause enabled the Privy 
Council to include any other animal 
whatever, and equally to include any 
other disease in addition to the usual 
cattle diseases. There were some clauses 
of which he greatly approved, and 
thought them the best thing in the Bill. 
These were the dairy clauses, relating to 
the supervision of dairies; and he wished 
to ask Governmenta question with regard 
to them, whether, since the Bill gave 
power toinclude all diseases, they were in- 
tended to apply to diseases human as well 
as animal? for there wasa great amount 
of typhoid fever which was well known 
to have its origin in dairies. When the 
Billwas broughtinthe Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon; in the House of Lords, en- 
tirely repudiated the idea that the dairy 
clauses were intended to do anything ex- 
cept to afford protection from animal 
disease ; but he hoped that would be made 
right. There were other clauses to which 
he had great objection, and he would not 
have alluded to them now but for the fact 
that their arbitrary nature made the 
whole Bill bad. Clause 59 threw the 
presumption of guilt on the accused, 
and required him to prove his own in- 
nocence ; and sub-section 7 allowed real 
and material facts to be ignored or 
altered, in order to secure a conviction. 
The Scotch section of the measure gave 
no appeal from the order of two Justices, 
except to the High Court of Justiciary 
in Edinburgh, and anything more tyran- 
nical than that he could not imagine. 
Ifa poor man were convicted by two 
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Justices in Caithness, he must go to 
Edinburgh in order to make an appeal— 
and not only so, but he must give se- 
curity for the payment of the fine im- 
posed upon him, of all costs already in- 
curred, and of further costs which might 
be incurred. This was a provision 
which should not be allowed to exist in 
a. Bill passed by any House of Commons.‘ 
The provisions with regard to appeal 
in England were not quite so bad, as 
there was appeal to quarter sessions ; 
but, with the extraordinary variation 
from other appeals, that fine and costs 
must be paid or secured first, and appeal 
after. He might inform his Irish Friends 
that they were to be still worse off; for, 
as he understood it, they must give se- 
curity for double the amount of fine 
and costs before they could appeal. 
The Bill, in short, was a tyrannical, 
arbitrary, and oppressive measure. His 
constituents entertained a very strong 
feeling against it, and were by no means 
deluded by the idea that meat would be 
made cheaper by cutting off one great 
source of supply. There could be no 
doubt that the price of meat would be 
raised—a result which would be a pre- 
sent benefit, but a future evil, to the 
farmers. He would caution the farmers 
against too easily lending themselves to 
play the landlords’ game. They might 
rest assured that the landlords would 
never allow them to secure the full ad- 
vantage of such a rise in the price of 
meat, but would raise the rents at the 
next opportunity. He was sure that the 
farmers would ultimately be damaged, 
however great a boon the Bill might 
confer on them at first, and he trusted 
that they would not combine with the 
landlords to restore Protection in its 
most odious form. 

Mr. GILES said, that in addressing 
the House for the first time, he knew 
that he should not ask in vain for that 
indulgence which was always granted 
to any new Member. As the Represen- 
tative of a port very much interested in 
the importation of cattle, he felt bound 
to say the experience gained there was, 
that if the Bill passed into law, that im- 
portation would practically cease. The 
effect of scheduling France was that, 
in 1869, when she was free and unre- 
stricted in her trade, she exported into 
Southampton 8,902 cattle, of which 
8,154 were oxen; but last year she 
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ampton. Those figures, surely, would 
remove any doubts respecting the 
rinciple of indiscriminate slaughter. 
Ho believed that our importations 
would be diminished by more than the 
percentage ingeniously calculated by the 
hon. Member for Mid-Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin); and, asthe foreign supply was 
stated to be from 10 to 20 per cent of 
the whole, he would leave it to the sup- 
porters of the Bill to say what increase 
of price would follow the diminished 
quantity. It had been said that the 
stoppage of importation of French cattle 
was due to the devastation caused by the 
German War. That might have been so 
for some few years; but he understood 
now that there were plenty of fat cattle 
in Normandy and Brittany in splendid 
condition, which would be brought over 
immediately the restrictions were re- 
moved: and he trusted, in the interest 
of all classes, that the objection to their 
importation would be speedily removed. 
He had no faith in these excessive pre- 
cautions, and he believed that it would 
be found impossible absolutely to stamp 
out disease ; it was to be regarded rather 
as a passing waveof infection, like cholera 
or some other contagious pest, against 
which no precautions could be wholly 
effectual. As for the Bill itself, he had 
not intended to vote against the second 
reading, as he had expected that the 
hon. and gallant Baronet the- Member 
for West Sussex (Sir WalterB. Barttelot) 
would succeed in obtaining some modi- 
fication of the provisions in regard to. 
compulsory slaughter; but from what 
had fallen from the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon, and from the noble Lord 
the President of the Board of Trade, he 
could gather no hope of any abatement 
of those restrictions. The Government 
appeared to go in for the Bill, the whole 
Bill, and nothing but the Bill. He 
quite agreed with the right hon. Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster), 
that there were several good points in 
the Bill; but as he conceived that the 
Act of 1869 was sufficient to put a stop 
to importation—as it had done in the case 
of Southampton—why should the Go- 
vernment go for further powers in 
that direction ? Were not the existing 
powers, when rigidly enforced, sufficient 
to stop importation from any foreign 
country? He feared that the Bill had 
been framed under the influence of a 
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pleuro-pneumonia panic. It was not 
proper to yield to that influence ; and if 
the Government would, not give some 
assurance of a, modification of the pro- 
visions as to the slaughter of foreign 
cattle. at the port of debarkation, he 
should feel it his duty to vote against 
the second reading of the measure. 
Mr. STANTON regarded the Bill as 
a very retrograde measure, and one that 
was unworthy of this country. A great 
enterprize having been begun for the 
importation of cattle with much benefit 
to the country, the Government now 
came forward to prevent that enterprize 
being continued, or, atleast, to place such 
restrictions. upon it as would prevent its 
being carried on successfully. He re- 
presented the inland districts, and these 
deserved some consideration. Whether 
cattle came in dead or alive to a port, 
the port must still receive some benefit ; 
but that was not the case with the inland 
districts, as the restrictions must tend to 
‘raise the price of meat. A good deal 
had been said with reference to the 
traffie in cattle with Ireland, and notice 
had been called several times in the 
course of the debate to the condition of 
affairs on board the Irish vessels, Ina 
recent letter published in a newspaper 
-the state of the animals on board the 
Cork and Bristol vessels had been de- 
scribed as most revolting, and informa- 
tion which had been given to him at 
various times showed that there was too 
much truth in the description. Such a 
state of things ought not to be allowed 
to continue.. He. had also been told that 
the animals which had been improperly 
treated were notiinsured ; but that horses 
were insured, and that proper care was 
taken of them, with the result of very 
little loss or, damage. He was not 
speaking in favour of putting a stop to 
the importation of cattle from Ireland ; 
on the contrary, he wished that importa- 
tion to be put. into such a state that it 
could be carried on safely and satisfac- 
torily. He believed that if proper re- 
gulations were adopted—if no vessels 
were allowedto carry live animals without 
a certificate that they were properly 
fitted and provided as regarded accom- 
modation and ventilation, and if the 
animals were not allowed to leave until 
they had been properly fed and rested— 
a great deal more. would be done to 
remedy the evil complained of than would 
he done, by compulsory slaughter. ; With 
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regard to foreign vessels, if power were 
given to local authorities to refuse to per- 
mit the landing, or to compel the imme- 
diate slaughter on landing, of cattle from 
foreign vessels which were not properly 
prorsoed, a remedy would soon be found. 

elieving that the restriction proposed 
by the Bill would cause great dissatis- 
faction to consumers, and would not give 
the producer the security he demanded, 
he should support the Resolution of the 
right hon. Member for Bradford. 

Str RICHARD GILPIN said, that 
Mr. Howard, the well-known agricul- 
turist, was of opinion that the only way 
of keeping our cattle free from the 
diseases of cattle imported from abroad 
was to slaughter foreign fat cattle at the 
ports of debarkation, and to place 
stores in quarantine. He believed—con- 
trary to the opinion of the right hon. 
Member for the University of Edinburgh 
(Mr, Lyon Playfair)—that the Bill, in- 
stead of diminishing, would increase the 
supply, and cause a reduction in the price 
of food. It was also his opinion that 
the Bill, by requiring fat cattle to be 
slaughtered at the ports of debarka- 
tion, would tend after some time 
to create a dead-meat market on the 
Continent of Europe, like that which now 
existed in America. He tendered his 
thanks to Her Majesty’s Government for 
the introduction of the Bill just as 
much on the part of the consumers as of 
the owners, whom he had the honour to 
represent. He was not prepared to say 
that to every portion of the Bill he could 
give his consent ; but he should certainly 
give the second reading his cordial and 
hearty support. 

Mr. O’CONOR said, the late Chief 
Secretary for Ireland (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) had told them a few evenings 
ago that the principle of the Bill was to 
carry out the recommendations of the 
Committee of last year. Accepting that as 
the principle of the Bill, he might 
be permitted to make some observa- 
tions with regard to that course. He 
had ventured to observe that, in his 
opinion, it would turn out to be a very 
useless Committee. He thought that 
there had been a sufficient amount of 
evidence gathered from previous Com- 
mittees, and Royal Commissions, and 
Blue Books, which would enable them 
to dispense with any further Commission. 
About two days after he made these ob- 
servations the hon. Member for South 
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Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read), perhaps the 
greatest authority in the House upon 


questions of that sort, made some similar 
remarks, and declined to serve upon the 
Committee, on the ground that it was 
perfectly unnecessary. The Oommittee 
made a Report towards the end of the 
Session ; and when he saw that Report 
he changed his opinion, and came to the 
conclusion that the Committee had not 
only been useless, but worse than use- 
less, for it was perhaps the most mis- 
chievous Report that had ever been pre- 
sented to Parliament. The principle of 
the Report and of the Bill was the most 
extreme restriction with regard to the 
import of foreign cattle, and also the 
most loose restriction with regard to the 
treatment of disease at home. With 
regard to cattle plague and pleuro- 
pneumonia, there was very little differ- 
ence of opinion in the House; the real 
question they were arguing being whe- 
ther they were prepared to apply to 
foot-and-mouth disease the same restric- 
tions that were recommended by the 
Committee of last year? He called upon 
his hon. Friend the Member for South 
Norfolk, as representing the farming in- 
terest of this country, to say whether 
they were prepared to accept those se- 
vere rules with regard to the extirpation 
of foot-and-mouth disease at home which 
all scientific authorities had deelared to 
be necessary ? There was no doubt that 
the general opinion was that, originally, 
the foot-and-mouth disease came from 
abroad. The hon. Member for Birming- 
ham (Mr. Muntz) was the only Member 
who said that it had originated in this 
country. They had not to consider from 
where it originally sprang, it had taken 
such a deep hold in this country; and 
they had to deal with it as a home 
disease, and they were bound to consider 
the remedies necessary for its treatment 
as a home disease. A great deal of ar- 
gument could be introduced in’ support 
of the view that the disease had spread, 
not from foreign imports, but from home 
imports. At present they had applied 
to the foreign imports a most severe set 
of restrictions. If a beast in a foreign 
cargo was found to be infected, the whole 
cargo was ordered to be destroyed. How 
could they expect to get rid of the disease 
at home unless they applied ‘the same 
restrictions to the home trade? From his 
experience of the courseof action taken in 
1873 he had long ago arrived at that con- 
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clusion. He believed the fact that thecattle 
plague was raging when the Committee 
was sitting had caused them to rush 
into extreme measures which in their 
calmer moments they would not have 
contemplated passing. In another place 
he found it to be not so severe as the 
recommendation should have led to. 
The Committee recommended the most 
extreme restrictions in regard to home 
cattle; but when the Bill appeared, he 
found the restrictions upon foreign cattle 
repeated as strongly as when urged by 
the Committee ; but it was very different 
with the home producer. Inconvenient 
as the restriction might be on home 
trade, there was not that hard-and-fast 
regulation by which foreign trade was 
bound. The Privy Council were allowed 
great discretion as regarded home trade ; 
but in the foreign trade no discretion at 
all. The thanks of the country were 
due to the calm manner in which the 
Privy Council had acted, and for their 
having, in a large measure, got rid of 
the disease throughout the country in a 
very short space of time. After a second 
reading in the House of Lords that Bill 
was referred to a Select Committee. 
Witnesses gave evidence before that 
Committee, and in the result the Bill 
was reduced from the proposals it then 
contained to the Bill before the House. 
The Government had managed, in a very 
adroit way, to obtain approval of the 
measure from all sides ; bat when they 
came to examine the matter, they found 
that the reasons given for being in favour 
of it were of the most opposite character. 
Many witnesses expressed opinion that 
the regulations against foot-and-mouth 
disease were outrageously severe, and 
that the effect of stopping all traffic 
within a district and all fairs and mar- 
kets—fairs such as as Ballinasloe and 
Mullingar—would be most disastrous to 
trade. But the hon. Gentleman in charge 
of the Bill re-assured witnesses by dis- 
claiming an intention of putting in force 
these discretionary powers; while to 
witnesses’ with a different view, he 
pointed out the powers they might ex- 
ercise if they thought it necessary to do 
so. Expression of opinion and Peti- 
tions one way or the other really deter- 
mined nothing as to the opinion of the 
country. Looking at the Bill as it at 
present stood in relation to home restric- 
tions, he' did not believe a single clause 
would'do much damage to anyone con- 
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nected with the cattle trade between 
England and Ireland; but that it would 
do any good he was unable to see. The 
home: restrietions were reduced to a 
minimum, while the import. restrictions 
were left at the point where they were 
left. by the recommendations of the 
Committee. (In all the) suggestions 
made, for stamping, out the disease, 
there was not one admitting that the 
provisions.of the Bill, would do it. It 
was admitted that it eould.be done; but 
anything approaching the mild restric- 
tiois ofthe Bill would not have the 
slightest. effect. . Those scientific wit- 
nesses whom the: hon.. Member for Mid- 
Lincolushire (Mr. Chaplin) alluded to as 
‘‘muddle-headed Professors’’ agreedwith 
practical farmers in urging the necessity 
of severe restrictions to stamp out the 
disease? But what was. the use of the 
Bill? The Secretary for the Colonies 
had suggested the amendment of the 
Bill by more stringent clauses in Com- 
mittee; but if that. was proposed, he 
anticipated a great.change of opinion 
upon the Bill,among Irish Members, 
and severe opposition. It was specially 
necessary to go into that question. 
Nearly every speaker had made allu- 
sion to the question of Irish imports, 
and he would leave the defence of that 
point to hon. Gentlemen who sat on the 
Committee of last year. In the Com- 
mittee of 1873 the question of Irish im- 
ports had occupied .a good deal of atten- 
tion, and Ireland.owed a deep debt of 
gratitude to! the hon. Member for Carlow 
for the manner. in which the conduct. of 
that inquiry .had.been. conducted. He 
went into the Committee expecting very 
serious charges to be made against the 
amount of :Irish. cattle disease; but he 
had been amazed at the weakness of the 
case. To say that Irish cattle imported 
disease because they suffered from it in 
this country was as ridiculous as it would 
be to say thata man who.caught small- 
pox in London must have brought it 
from Ireland because he was an Irish- 
man. No evidence was given before 
the Committee of last year to show that 
there was any great increase of foot- 
and-mouth disease among the cattle 
coming from Ireland. He had heard it 
said—‘‘ Why do you not vote for the 
second reading of the Bill?” The prin- 
ciple of the Bill was that they were to 
prevent importation from abroad. A de- 
putation which waitedupon the President 
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of the Privy Council the other day said— 
‘‘Do not give way on the question of fo- 
reign inport; if you do, we would rather 
you would withdraw the Bill.” That 
showed what wasregarded asthe principle 
of the Bill by those who most thoroughly 
supported it. The question, therefore, 
was, whether they were going to sanc- 
tion that principle or not? For his part, 
he was not prepared to do so. It was 
admitted that home restrictions were 
reduced to a minimum, so that restric- 
tion of import must be the main object 
of the Bill. It was now said by some 
who supported the Bill that considerable 
modifications might be made in the re- 
strictions on imports; and if that were 
done, while the home restrictions were 
reduced to nothing, what would remain 
of the Bill? Why should the time of 
the House be occupied now in debating 
such a Bill? If the Government would 
say that would get rid of the foreign 
restrictions, the Bill might soon be dis- 
posed of, or superseded by a simple 
measure embodying the points upon 
all were practically agreed. He would 
vote against the second reading of the 
present measure. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that per- 
haps the House would allow him to say 
a few words upon this Bill, seeing that 
it related to a matter, of which he had 
a very long experience, in connection 
with the Royal Veterinary College, an 
institution of which he had had the 
honour to propose the late Speaker of 
that House as a Governor, and from 
among the pupils of which almost every 
official in the Veterinary Department of 
the Government was taken. Athough 
he was not a Member of the Committee 
on Cattle Diseases of 1873, nor of the 
Committee of last Session, he had had 
the means of acquiring information with 
regard to these diseases, which no man 
could possess, unless he had been con- 
nected, as he (Mr. Newdegate) had 
been, with the government of the Vete- 
rinary College for 30 or 40 years. He 
had heard a great deal in the course of 
this debate in depreciation of the im- 
portance attached to foot-and-mouth 
disease, and he was prepared to support 
the evidence of Mr. Booth, when he said 
that much greater inconvenience and 
loss was inflicted by foot-and-mouth 
disease than by either rinderpest or 
pleuro-pneumonia. The House had 
decided long ago upon arming the Privy 
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Council with sufficient powers to stamp 
out the rinderpest, and this had now 
been twice done. The powers exercised 
by the Privy Council had also proved 
sufficient for restricting the mischief 
from pleuro-pneumonia within very 
narrow limits; but that in which all 
legislation, that in which the Executive, 
had failed, had been in effectually 
limiting the mischief inflicted by this 
foot-and-mouth disease. He admitted 
that the provision of this Bill, against 
which the Motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
was aimed, was a very stringent provi- 
sion ; but that provision had this merit 
—that it was founded upon sound prin- 
ciples of political economy. Unless pre- 
pared to support free trade in disease, 
the House was bound to exercise its 
functions for the limitation of this 
disease. He had heard several hon. 
Members—for example, the hon. Mem- 
‘ber for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson), the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Edinburgh (Mr. Lyon 
Playfair), and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bradford—all say— 
‘‘ This is a proposal for the re-enactment 
of Protection.” [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] ‘‘ Hear, 
hear!” and soit was—protection against 
disease. And he would tell the Free 
Traders this—that if they wished to 
bring the doctrines they had so ‘long 
professed into odium, they could do no- 
thing more effectual than by proclaim- 
ing themselves the advocates of free 
trade in disease. He well remembered 
the furor of the Free Trade movement, 
which followed upon the railway mania. 
He withstood that furor; he foresaw 
the day when its advocates would so 
exaggerate its principles as to bring 
them into disrepute; and he held that 
those who desecrated the name of Free 
Trade by declaring themselves in favour 
of the importation of disease, were doing 
their utmost to render the doctrine of 
Free Trade odious. In the course of 
this debate he had heard some disre- 
spectful expressions with regard to 
muddle-headed Professors, and those 
who were engaged in carrying out the 
restrictive powers which were already 
vested in the Privy Council—he alluded 
to the Inspectors. He had known those 
men for many years; and he now told 
the House that if it desired—as the hon. 
Member who had just spoken (Mr. 
O’Conor) desired, though he was opposed 
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to the Bill—that any restrictions should 
be effectual against the dissemination of 
disease, they must not speak lightly of 
officers whose functions were so often 
necessarily invidious, as were those of 
the Veterinary Inspectors. 

Mr. O’CONOR wished it to be under- 
stood that he had not spoken lightly or 
disrespectfully of those officers; on the 
contrary, he had spoken respectfully of 
them, and the expression referred to 
came from the Ministerial side of the 
House, and he had only quoted it. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE was glad to hear 
that, notwithstanding the hon. Member 
had argued, to the best of his ability, 
against imposing any restriction upon 
the Irish eattle trade, with the view of 
——- the importation of disease 

rom Ireland into this country, he was, 
at all events, not prepared to discredit 
the officers, who were engaged in the 
laborious duty of inspection. One mis- 
fortune in Ireland was, that the staff of 
Inspectors was so inadequate that 
disease was current among the cattle. 
They had been assured by the hon. 
Member for Limerick (Mr. Synan) 
that the original Irish cow never suf- 
fered from disease; but it was, unfor- 
tunately, a fact, that when an original 
Irish cow came to England she imported 
disease; and, however unwilling Irish 
Members might be to accept any restric- 
tions whatever upon the trade in cattle 
between Ireland and England; he would 
tell them that they must be prepared to 
submit to restrictions being imposed, 
with the object of mitigating the evils . 
which English agriculturists had suffered 
from the importation of disease from 
Ireland. Here he would advert for a 
moment to the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh. It seemed to him 
asif the whole argument of the right 
hon. Gentleman assumed, that if foreign 
cattle were slaughtered at the port of 
landing, they were lost to the consumers 
of the country. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bradford (Mr. W. 
E. Forster) adopted the same line of 
argument; and then he suddenly quoted 
the suecess of Denmark in excluding 
these diseases, totally forgetting that 
the restrictive measures employed by the 
Government of Denmark were quite as 
severe as those which were originally 
contained in this Bill. It had amused 
him (Mr. Newdegate) very much to hear 
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the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford cite the fact that the Minis- 
ter for the Netherlands had addressed a 
letter to the Government of this country 
deprecating the restrictions which the 
Bill imposed, though his Excellency 
must have been conscious that the re- 
strictions adopted by his own Govern- 
ment of Holland were quite as severe as 
those in the Bill before the House. Then 
they had heard it said by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, that the foot-and- 
mouth disease must be held to have 
been naturalized in this country. Nay, 
it had even been propounded that: it 
originated in this country. The right 
hon. Gentleman spoke of this disease as 
naturalized here; but he (Mr. Newde- 
gate) believed that it was no more natu- 
ralized than the hippopotamus in the Zoo- 
logical Gardens. He remembered the in- 
troduction of the diseasein the year 1839, 
and not long afterwards Professor Sewell 
told him that he was convinced that the 
disease was imported in what were called 
‘ship stores ’’—that was, cattle, sheep, 
or swine, brought over in vessels to the 
port of London as part of their provi- 
sions, although the importation of other 
cattle was strictly prohibited. The proof 
of this consisted in the fact that the 
disease first made its appearance in 
Stratford and Bow, close to the London 
Docks. Hon. Member after hon. Mem- 
ber had risen, and said that very little 
of this disease had been imported. Why, 
in 1875 there were not less than 20,228 
diseased cattle imported into this coun- 
try, and out of that 20,228, upwards of 
19,000 were affected by foot-and-mouth 
disease. Surely, then, while such an 
importation of this disease was constantly 
going on, it was impossible for the coun- 
try to free itself from it. Here was a 
recora for the following year, 1876. In 
the month of January in that year, 926 
animals affected with this disease were 
imported; in February, 1,419; and in 
March, 1,584; so he might go on from 
month to month: It appeared to him 
that hon. Members had been speaking 
without a knowledge of the facts. If, 
however, they would turn to the records 
provided by the Veterinary Department, 
they would find that from month to 
month the supply of this disease had 
been constantly maintained from abroad. 
Hon. Members said—‘‘ Why can’t you 
leave a discretionary power with respect 
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to the slaughter of animals at the port 
of landing in the hands of the Privy 
Council?’ They would exempt Nor- 
way, Spain, and Portugal; and one 
Member—he thought it was the right 
hon. Member for the University of 
Edinburgh—went so far as to say that no 
disease was imported from either Spain 
or Portugal. But let the right hon. 
Gentleman turn to the records of the 
Veterinary Department, and he would 
find that at different periods pleuro- 
pneumonia and foot-and-mouth disease 
had been imported from both those 
countries. Then they had the hon. 
Member for Liverpool (Mr. Rathbone), 
and the hon. Member for Southampton 
(Mr. Giles), who declared that the cattle 
trade would be utterly destroyed unless 
this discretionary power was intrusted 
to the Privy Council; they desired that 
the trade should be rendered perma- 
nently uncertain. Now, if the House 
established regulations under which the 
cattle were to be slaughtered at the port 
of landing, there would be no un- 
certainty about the trade; whereas if 
they gave a discretionary power to the 
Privy Council, they would revive the 
uncertainty of the old sliding scale of 
duty upon corn; aud over and over again 
he had heard it argued in that House, 
that the uncertainty under that scale 
rendered the extension of the corn trade 
impossible. So it was; yet after hon. 
Members, speaking on the part of the 
consumers, said they desired a constant 
and increasing supply of foreign cattle 
to meet the demand, in the very next 
breath they proposed that this trade 
should be subjected to an uncertainty 
which would infallibly prevent its ex- 
tension. But, then, it was said—‘‘ Oh! 
you vile Protectionists are seeking to 
diminish the supply of food for the 
people ;’’ and this was said in face of 
the fact that the home supply of food 
was reported to be diminishing from 
year to year, as was proved before the 
Committee by the evidence of Mr. 
Booth, which was supported by his (Mr. 
Newdegate’s) own personal experience, 
and by the testimony of most competent 
witnesses, which he knew to be true, 
and according to which the prevalence 
of this disease had so discouraged breed- 
ing, that the farmers of his county— 
Warwickshire—were many of them 
abandoning breeding and becoming 
mere jobbing graziers, in consequence 
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of the losses they had sustained—losses 
in which he had suffered with them— 
from the prevalence of a disease which 
some hon. Members appeared to think 
so insignificant. Why, in the year 
1875, out of a herd of something under 
100 animals, seven of his cows died, and 
he had to half-fatten and sell 12 more. 
There were at one time 150 animals in 
his park, and every one of them suffered 
from the disease; every one of them 
was thrown back for months and months 
in fitness for the market, and yet he 
was told that the disease was not worthy 
of the restrictions which were necessary 
for limiting its expansion and the mis- 
chief which it did. Our cattle suffered 
from the foot-and-mouth disease; and, if 
he might judge of the political economy 
of those who formed what he hoped 
was a minority in this question, they 
seemed to him to be politically suf- 
fering from a hand-to-mouth affection. 
They seemed to be incapable of sanc- 
tioning any measure with a view to the 
prospective deliverance of this country 
from those three great imported diseases, 
two of which, they had proved by their 
own practice, could be limited by restric- 
tions and by stamping out; and then, 
when they came to the third disease, an 
outery was raised against pursuing a 
course for its eradication which their 
own experience had proved to be suc- 
cessful in the case of the two other 
diseases. Was not that a short-sighted 
policy? The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bradford was not prepared 
to approve of the proposal for slaughter 
at the ports, and in this he was sup- 
ported by a Petition, a copy of which he 
(Mr. Newdegate) held in his hand. That 
Petition was from the “ Liverpool Steam 
Shipowners’ Association,’’ and what did 
these petitioners allege? They alleged 
that they represented a very large ton- 
nage, and then they complained particu- 
larly of this provision in the Bill— 
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‘‘ That foreign animals are to be landed only 
at a part of a port, defined for that purpose by 
special Order of Council, to be called a ‘ Foreign 
Animals Wharf.’ ”’ 


Thus they condemned the policy of this 
House in establishing the Cattle Wharf 
at Deptford. They further state that— 


‘The cost of the carriage, even. with. the 
smallest possible margin of profit to the carrier, 
is necessarily so considerable that, when added to 
the first cost of the cattle in the country of ex- 
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the trade being carried on in competition with 
the home supply,”’ 
Now, if the competition of the home 
producer ran the foreign shippers and 
importers so close, was it not a proof 
that, with sufficient safeguards against 
disease, the supply from the home pro- 
ducer would in time enable them to dis- 
ense with the foreign importations? 
et this was adduced as an argument 
against the Bill: Then the petitioners 
said that it was not possible for the 
Corporation of Liverpool to make pro- 
vision for the separate reception of these 
foreign animals, and that it was ridi- 
culous to expect the Corporation to make 
any such provision, so valuable was the 
land on the margin of the River Mersey ; 
yet they declared that this trade in 
foreign cattle was a valuable one; and, 
surely, if that were so, it would be worth 
the while of the Corporation, or some 
other body, to provide a landing-place 
for those animals. There was something 
contradictory in almost every paragraph 
of the Petition; yet, he was sorry to say, 
that the hon. Member for Liverpool sup- 
ported its prayer ; and it struck him that, 
when the hon. Member clung to the doc- 
trine of Free Trade, as sanctioning the 
importation of disease, his arguments 
were as fallacious as those of his con- 
stituents. Let the House consider for 
one moment. It had heard the farmers 
denounced, it had heard the iandowners 
denounced, as monopolists, who were 
seeking to raise the price of food to the 
pr. But let the House ask itself, who- 
ad the most direct interest in the price 
of the food of this country being raised 
by the prevalence of disease? Who but 
the importer? Let: the House consider 
this. Ifa man went to purchase cattle 
for importation into this country, he had 
the markets of the world open to him ; 
and a rise of price in this country would 
very slowly, if at all within any appreci- 
able period, affect the price in the mar- 
kets of the world to which this importer 
went to make his purchases. But if it 
should happen that the importer brought 
disease into this country with the cattle 
he sent here, and that this disease was 
disseminated uncontrolled, as was the 
foot-and-mouth disease in 1839 and 
1840—when Professor Symondssaid that 
he saw the hoofs dropping off from sheep 
and pigs as they were lifted into the 
shambles, while their hoofs were swept 
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up into baskets—if the disease was thus 
propagated within the United Kingdom 
uncontrolled, prices here must rise, and 
even if the importer lost one-half of the 
value of his cargo, he made a profit on 
the rest, and a larger profit upon every 
cargo that might eseape disease. He 
held, then, t the .man. who. was 
directly interested in musing, the price 
of meat to the people by disease, was 
much rather the importer than the far- 
mer or landowner, the producers of this 
country. Let it be remembered that, 
after all, the importer dealt with but 12 
per cent of the supply, and that if disease 
prevailed here it affected 88 per cent of 
the supply ; and, inasmuch as every far- 
mer, who was also a breeder, must have 
at least five times the quantity of live 
stock that he could send to market, his 
loss by disease must be five times that 
of the importer. Do not let those who 
advocated the interest of the importers 
attempt to impose upon the House the 
belief that they must be held guiltless 
of mischievous enterprize in importing 
disease, and that they only were guilty 
of raising the price of meat who resisted 
the invasion of disease, and claimed pro- 
tection for 88 per cent of the cattle con- 
sumed in this country, which 88 per cent 
represented five times the quantity that 
came from year to year into the market. 
He hoped that he had made this point 
clear, and that he had shown that.the 
taunt directed against the supporters of 
the Bill by the representatives of the 
importers, that they sought to raise the 
price of food to the people, was utterly 
unjust. The truth was this—the losses 
were so severe, extending, as they did, 
to the whole stock of the country, that, 
speaking for a large agricultural com- 
munity, and he believed also for. the 
agriculturists of the country generally, 
he ventured to say that they would hail 
with delight any increase of production, 
aided by foreign importation, that would 
reduce the price of meat from what it 
was now to what it was 10 years ago, 
provided only that they could exempt 
from losses occasioned by these imported 
diseases. It had been said—‘‘ Oh! but 
the Professors and Inspectors speak with 
hesitation of the success of those restric- 
tions.” Well, they might speak with 
hesitation; and if any of them were 
under the Gallery, and had. heard the 
speeches made that night against the 
Bill, their hesitation would be justified. 
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It was hard to expect officers, charged 
with such invidious duties as theirs often 
were, to ask for further powers of re- 
striction and interference. They had 
enough difficulty to cope with already ; 
and if they had hesitated in their evi- 
dence, they were not the men from 
whom should be expected the advocacy 
of a severer code of regulations, which 
they might have to enforce, though it 
might be essential to the welfare of the 
country. This House and the Govern- 
ment had no right to attempt to shift 
their. proper responsibility to the 
shoulders of these officers. He thanked 
the House sincerely for allowing him to 
give it the result of some personal ex- 
erience and knowledge of the subject. 
ith the hon. Member who spoke last, 
he thought that the House of Lords had 
done something to impair the original 
Bill in its proposed internal operation; 
but he believed that it would be wise 
to adopt the principle of insisting upon 
the slaughter of imported animals on 
their arrival, and that the restrictions 
imposed upon the home traffic ought to be 
correspondingly severe. He approved 
of the proposals of the Bill as a whole, 
and trusted that the nation were to get 
rid of, or limit the jurisdiction of, the 
Privy Council in this matter, which af- 
fected the food of the people. He could 
not imagine how the Representatives of 
large communities could be content to 
see the people dependent for the price 
of their food upon the discretion of the 
Privy Council. There was now some 
hope that in this important matter the 
country. would be governed by law— 
rather than remain exposed to the un- 
certainty of discretionary power—by a 
law that would give certainty to trade, 


‘and. thus. allow it legitimately to in- 


erease. His own belief was that, through 
the modern facilities of communication— 
by means of steam vessels and the elec- 
tric telegraph—the dead meat market 
would be greatly extended ; for orders 
could be sent to the Continent and 
executed so rapidly, that the import of 
the meat might be conducted in such a 
manner as at once to meet the demand, 
and defy deterioration by prolonged 
keeping. It was important that we 


should ultimately come to a dead meat 
supply from abroad. It was his desire 
that we should, for it would be safest 
and most economical. But, as a prac- 
tical man, he supported the Bill; because, 
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until the dead meat trade was enlarged, 
the foreign cattle trade must be regu- 
lated. He believed that the operation 
of the Bill would tend to ensure cer- 
tainty and safety in the trade. 

Sr THOMAS ACLAND said, it was 
evident that although the hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Newdegate) had twitted 
the Opposition with a hand-to-mouth 
policy, he had lost none of that power 
of the hand or mouth which had always 
distinguished him. While he (Sir 
Thomas Acland) yielded to no man in 
that House in sympathy with the farmer 
in his losses from diseases—for he had 
suffered such losses himself, and could 
say, from experience, that the losses were 
not exaggerated—he failed to connect 
the foot-and-mouth disease with 
foreign importation in any direct sense, 
or to see in this Bill anything like a 
serious endeavour to grapple with the 
true sources of that disease. The 


Government appeared to be guided 


in this matter rather by the excited 
feelings of their Friends than by 
their own calmer judgments. If the 
Government had given us a provincial 
authority, which could have welded both 
the town and the country districts into 
one powerful municipal system, we 
might have had a better guarantee 
for the conscientious administration 
of the law relating to cattle, and the 
extirpation of cattle disease would have 
been a less difficult task. The essential 
point to be secured was to prevent the 
intermixture of diseased with healthy 
cattle. This Bill permitted dairy stock, 
which was the most likely to propagate 
disease, to travel into every corner of the 


land, while they would kill the very class | 
which would not extend the infection, | 


if its transit to markets where it would 
be consumed were properly regulated. 
Therein lay the anomaly which was, in 
his opinion, detrimental to the Bill. The 
breeding of cattle was becoming every 
year more and more profitable, but 
winter feeding was less remunerative. In 
his opinion, we ought to be very careful of 
both our dairy stock and of our young 
animals, and leave the supply of meat 
in the winter to a considerable extent to 
the foreign producer. If we attempted 
to fetter the foreign producer, by con- 
fining him to a dead meat trade, we 
should seriously discourage the produc- 
tion of cattle for the English market in 
any form. He had expressed his views 
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generally as to the defects of the Bill ; 
but he could not agree with the right 
hon. Member for Bradford that it was 
desirable to meet it by an abstract 
Resolution, which he considered inop- 
portune at the present moment. He 
trusted that the Bill would be read a 
second time, and amended in Committee. 

Mr. CLARE READ: Mr. Speaker— 
If the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
would only allow me to transfer one 
little word—the word ‘‘ not ”—from one 
line of his Resolution to another, I should 
be very happy indeed to support the 
Resolution. Such a transposition would 
make it read thus— 

“In the opinion of this House, the slaughter 
at‘ the ports of ‘landing of all fat cattle from 
the Continent would not restrict the supply or 
increase the cost of food, and should, therefore, 


be made compulsory under all circumstances 
by Act of Parliament.” 


Sir, I should most cordially support 
such a proposition, because I honestly 
believe it. In the late Parliament the 
right hon. Gentleman was omnipotent. 
If he introduced what we on this side 
considered to be a bad measure, he was 
enabled to carry it by the force of his 
majority ; and if, on the contrary, he 
introduced a measure, which we on this 
side deemed to be just and reasonable, 
we assisted him topassit, although against 
the wishes of many of his own Party. 
I know also that the right hon. Gentle- 
man has very great influence in this 
Parliament, and I am sorry that he has 
lent that great personal influence towards 
throwing out this measure, because I 
am quite sure that if his Resolution is 
carried, it will be of no use to the 
country. It was very good of him to 
say that those who sit on this side of 
the House do not desire Protection for 
our own produce; but I think it was 
rather unkind of him to say that in the 
end Protection was what this measure 
would give to us. Sir, in my.opinion, 
it will give protection—protection against 
disease. That is all we ask for, and that 
is what we mean to have if it be possible. 
I am very glad that in this debate we 
have not heard that remarkable doctrine, 
laid down as it has been on former 
occasions—namely, the doctrine which 
was enunciated by a very learned philo- 
sopher (the late Tohis Stuart Mill), that 
cattle plague occasioned no loss to the 
agricultural interest, because it even- 
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tually fell on the consumer. If the 
British farmer supplied the whole of the 
country there might be some force in 
that observation ; but it is no consolation 
to a ruined farmer to know that his more 
fortunate neighbours are getting 1d. 
per lb. more than he himself had 
realized. If there is one thing more 
than another that I think all these dis- 
cussions and all the Committees which 
have considered this question have 
proved beyond a doubt, it is the foreign 
origin of these diseases. We. seem to 
have only one opponent to this principle. 
I allude to the hon. Member for Birm- 
ingham (Mr. Muntz), whose idea in 
reference to cattle diseases seems to have 
been taken from the days of mythology 
and witchcraft. I was very much 
astonished to hear the hon. Member 
for Warwick (Mr. A. Peel) rake up 
this question again. He quoted the 
opinion of Professor Brown, that we had 
these diseases in the United Kingdom 
before we had the free importation of 
cattle from abroad. But why did not 
the hon. Gentleman go on to tell us 
what Professor Brown further said on 
this point. The Professor said that he 
had no doubt whatever that these cattle 
diseases were originally foreign diseases ; 
and I quite agree with the right hon. 
Gentleman the Memberforthe University 
of Edinburgh (Mr. Lyon Playfair), that 
some of them have become localized 
amongst us; but I donot think that they 
have been sufficiently naturalized to 
prevent our getting rid of them, if we 
really make a determined effort. With 
regard to pleuro-pneumonia, I see an 
hon. Gentleman in this House who knows 
very well that in the year 1836 a large 
number of Dutch cows were imported 
into the county of Cork in order to im- 
prove the breed, and we now know for a 
certainty that pleuro-pneumonia in the 
first instance came from that locality. I 
do not know whether I understood the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
the University of Edinburgh right, when 
he said that foot-and-mouth disease 
could not be communicated without 
actual contact. If he really meant to 
say that, I reply that it is contrary to 
the results of all the experiments that 
have hitherto been tried. There is one 
experiment that I should not mind 
trying with the right hon. Gentleman. 
I should like him to go to Brown’s Wharf, 
where the Paris cattle have foot-and- 
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mouth disease, and to take a handful of 
hay from the mouth of one of those 
animals, and give it to some other 
animal that had not the disease. I have 
not the slightest doubt it would be found 
that in 48 hours the disease could be 
produced in most of the animals that 
might be there in quarantine. I will 
now pass on to the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Edin- 
burgh University. He told us that he 
was one of the Cattle Plague Commis- 
sioners of 1865, and that he had voted 
for the stringent measures which they 
recommended for the stamping out of 
cattle diseases. Well, we were not quite 
unanimous on our first Report, but we 
were perfectly unanimous on our second 
Report.. That Report was signed by the 
whole 12 Commissioners, and if the 
House will allow me, I will just read one 
extract from that document. It is this, 
with regard to foreign cattle— 


“ To restrict importations absolutely to certain 
ports, and to cause all fat cattle to be slaughtered 
at those ports, and all store stock to undergo a 
period of quarantine.”’ 


Well, Sir, that Report was signed by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Edinburgh University. I claim his vote 
on the present occasion in support of this 
Bill, because there is no doubt that 
what I have just read constitutes the 

ith and substance of the measure now 

efore the House. [Mr. Lyon Puay- 
rain; That was with reference to the 
cattle plague.] It was not restricted to 
cattle plague, and I cannot let the right 
hon. Gentleman off on that plea, because 
the Commissioners were dealing with the 
imports of cattle from abroad generally. 
We had dealt with the cattle plague in 
our first Report, and had recommended 
that eat restrictions should be 
adopted with regard to that disease. 
That being done, we went on to con- 
sider the question of the general impor- 
tation of cattle to this country; and I 
say, most advisedly, that the Commis- 
sioners recommended all fat cattle to be 
slaughtered at certain ports. You were 
not to include certain countries and omit 
others, but were to insist that all stock 
shall be slaughtered coming from all 
foreign ports. The right hon. Gentle- 


man has told us how stringent were the 
regulations with regard to foreign cattle. 
But he might also have told us that the 
Commissioners— : 
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“Thought it useless to trust to any pre- 
cautionary measures which any foreign Go- 
vernment might be induced to apply in the case 
of cattle leaving their own ports or frontiers ; 
such precautions might be desirable, but no 
reliance was to be placed upon them,” 


I was astonished to find that the right 
hon. Gentleman intended to vote against 
the principle of the Bill, because it is 
that which is assailed by the Resolution 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bradford. We have had Com- 
mittees on this question without end, 
There was a Committee in 1867, there 
was another in 1873, and another in 
1877, as well as one on the Foreign 
Cattle Market Bill. There was also a 
Committee in the year 1874, a Commit- 
tee presided over by Dr. Brewer, with 
regard to the slaughter-houses of this 
Metropolis. Thirty years previously a 
Bill had been passed by Sir Robert Peel, 
providing that all private slaughter- 
houses were to be abolished, and we 
were to have nothing but public 
slaughter - houses in the Metropolis. 
But the result has shown how powerful 
the butchers of the Metropolis are in 
this House. The Committee who con- 
sidered this question said, in substance, 
in their Report, that the existing 
slaughter - houses were such pleasant, 
healthful places, that they really ought 
not to be abolished, and the consequence 
is that we still have them, and I sup- 
pose they will go on forever. For my 
own part, I am strongly in favour of the 
proposal to establish public slaughter- 
houses, and I shall be glad to see them 
adopted, especially in this great Metro- 
polis. In fact, I think it a disgrace to 
the age that in this, the first City in the 
world, we should still allow private 
slaughter-houses and town dairies to 
exist. There are certain recommenda- 
tions of the Committee of 1873 which 
the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) said he should like to support, 
and which we embraced in the Bill. Let 
us take the case of pleuro-pneumonia. 
There were four recommendations of the 
Committee as to this subject. The first 
recommendation was, that all cattle af- 
fected with pleuro-pneumonia should be 
killed; the second was, that that regu- 
lation should be extended to Ireland; 
the third, that compensation should be 
raised to three-fourths of the loss of the 
animals slaughtered instead of being 
one-half-the value; and the fourth, that 
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tended from 28 to 56.days. Well, tho 
right hon, Gentleman instantly issued 
an Order in Council, under which all 
cattle affected with pleuro-pneumonia in 
Great Britain were to be slaughtered ; 
but that provision was not extended to 
Ireland until such time as a great stir 
was made about it in, this, House, and 
then a measure was, passed which came 
into operation last year,, Another Order 
in Council was also passed by this Go- 
vernment to increase the compensation ; 
but there was nothing, done with regard 
to extending, the period of isolation to 
56 days, because, I believe, that would 
require a special Act of. Parliament. 
That suggestion is contained in this Bill, 
IT have in asked by the hon, Gentle- 
man the junior.Member. for Birming- 
ham (Mr. Chamberlain), why it was that 
on a former occasion I tried to prohibit 
the importation of store cattle from Hol- 
land? This was one of the points which 
came before the Committee, and the 
facts were these — Pleuro-pneumonia 
was rife in Holland, so rife that they 
now had from 2,000 to 6,000 cases of 
that disease amongst a total of only 
1,500,000. animals; and how, in the name 
of goodness, the Netherlands Minister 
could have written the letter in which 
he stated that that country was free 
from disease, I cannot understand. It 
seems he must have meant that the 
country was free from cattly plague. 
If so, that is a statement which no one 
disputes. But let us see-what the right 
hon. Gentleman opposite did. He in-. 
sisted on the English farmer’s stock 
being killed when it was affected with 
pleuro- pneumonia, and yet he would 
not schedule Holland, where that disease 
was rife. And what would be the con- 
sequence? Why, that the disease, 
which is now admitted may have an 
incubative period of 56 days, was ex- 
pected to be discovered by the Veteri- 
nary Inspectors in a quarantine of only 
12 hours. I ask the House, was it fair 
to impose these penalties upon the 
British farmer, and to allow him to be 
invaded by cattle bringing this disease 
from Holland? Professor Simonds has 
said “that the present measures were 
satisfactory and it is better to leaye well 
alone ;” but I consider that the present 
measures are not satisfactory, except to 
some Government officials, I should 
like now to s*y one word in my own 
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defence with regard to the extension of 
these pleuro-pneumonia rules to Ireland, 
It was at first said that that could not be 
done, and that we heard that there was 
no pleuro-pneumonia in Ireland. I 
made a bold statement; I said that I 
was positive of this fact, that if you 
were to apply these rules to Ireland— 
if you were to slaughter the cattle and 
give a liberal compensation—in the fol- 
lowing year it would be shown that 
there were as many outbreaks of pleuro- 
pneumonia recorded in the City of Dub- 
lin alone as had been reported from the 
whole of Ireland in the former year. 
Well, Sir, what happened? In the 
year 1876 there were in Dublin 63 cases, 
and in the rest of Ireland 361, making 
a total of 424. Now, in the following 
year, 1877, there were in Dublin alone 
460 cases—which shows what a good 
prophet I was—and 1,659 in the rest of 
Ireland, making a total of 2,119; and 
this is the country from which we are 
sure to have no pleuro - pneumonia! 
Will the House allow me for one mo- 
ment to give it the results of the experi- 
ments we made in the county of Norfolk 
with regard to the extirpation of pleuro- 
pneumonia? Before the slaughter rule 
was issued—that is to say, in August, 
1873, we had in that year no less than 
1,722 cases of pleuro-pneumonia in our 
county. Now, let me read to you what 
has happened since. In the year 1874 
there were 960 cases; in 1875, 692 
cases ; in 1876, 580 cases; in 1877, 449 
cases ; and in 1878—-since they have had 
the slaughter rule in force in Ireland— 
there were only 304 cases. You may 
say that this is not a very remarkable 
diminution; but still I think that a 
steady diminution from 1722 to 304 isa 
very satisfactory result. I contend that 
it is necessary that we should give a 
good compensation in order to obtain 
early information of the existence of this 
disease; and, in my opinion, three- 
fourths of the value, or rather of the 
loss sustained by the slaughter of in- 
fected animals, is not too much, espe- 
cially when you propose to inflict a pe- 
riod of 56 days’ prohibition against the 
movement of all cattle from the farm in 
which the slaughter rule has been ap- 
plied. I say that the adoption of such 
a course in respect of compensation and 
prohibition of movement gives us a 
reasonable hope that if the regulations 
were general throughout the country, 
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we might, in the course of a few years, 
get rid of this dire disorder, provided 
we do not continue to re-import it from 
abroad. I have been asked by several 
hon. Members why it is I have expressed 
an opinion that there should be no exemp- 
tion from the Schedule in the case of any 
European country? and I think that there 
have been & good many reasons given ; 
but I have one of my own, and it is 
this—that England is the focus towards 
which all the fat cattle of the Continent 
radiate.’ We have known from the 
earliest times that the movement of these 
cattle diseases is from East to West, and 
when the hon. Member for Birmingham 
says—‘* Why don’t you apply the same 
tuleto America ?”’ my answer is that I 
am not aware that they have any 
contagious European diseases now in 
America. They certainly have no cases 
of foot-and-mouth disease, and I say 
that the traffic from that country is a 
totally different thing from the traffic 
from the Continent of Europe; that 
whereas there might be extreme danger 
in exempting one European country from 
the operation of the Schedule, there may 
not be so much danger in allowing 
American cattle to come in; for though 
I must confess I should not be surprised 
that where you have a sea voyage of 
3,000 miles, and a previous land 
journey of frequently 1,200 miles, cer- 
tain diseases might be engendered 
which one of these days we may have 
to encounter; but, at the present 
moment, the fears that may be enter- 
tained on that score have happily not 
been realized, and I hope they never 
will. Now, Sir, I will illustrate my 
meaning by what you will think is no 
very complimentary allusion to my own 
county. Norfolk, with regard to store 
stock, is, in my opinion, in exactly the 
same position that England occupies 
with regard to fat stock imported from 
the Continent. As England is the end 
of the fat cattle traffic from Europe, if we 
do not take great care, we shall get every 
European disease which is common to 
different European countries settled 
here; while, on the other hand, as 
Norfolk is the end of the store cattle 
traffic, we always have in that county 
every disease that is common to the rest 
of the country, It is a well-known fact 
that the cattle of Ireland, taken as a 
whole, are singularly healthy, and it is 
also a well-known fact that when they 
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arrive in Norfolk they develop certain 
diseases which they have caught in 
transit. And we find this—that however 
well you regulate the Irish cattle trade, 
however carefully you inspect them 
before they are embarked, when they 
arrive in this country, and when they are 
taken inland, you cannot always protect 
them from disease in passing through 
our own districts. Therefore, is it at all 
likely that we shall have any chance of 
protecting those animals that come from 
abroad from the different sources of in- 
fection? If you are to have one or two 
countries taken out of the Schedule, you 
will be bound to have separate ports or 
wharves, and you ought to have separate 
markets to take them to; because, if 
they by chance come in contact with 
other stock, there is the risk of contract- 
ing disease. In our own country we 
know something about the condition of 
our own cattle; but our knowledge of 
foreign stock is certainly very limited, 
and we have no authority over them 
until they lard here. All we know is, 
that after a long journey and dangerous 
voyage they must be regarded with 
much suspicion. As long ago as 1864, 
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there was a Report presented to this 
House on the Cattle Importation Bill, 
which was introduced by Lord Aberdare 
when he held the Office of Home Secre- 


tary. The Bill was considered unneces- 
sary, for this reason— 

“‘ Because power then existed under the law to 
prevent the removal of diseased cattle from one 
part of the United Kingdom to another—a 
power which could not be exercised with respect 
to cattle imported from foreign countries into 
the United Kingdom.” 


That was a good and sufficient reason 
why we should not treat our stock as 
we do those imported animals. Now, 
Sir, it may be asked why there is not a 
better market at Deptford, and what is 
it that the importers chiefly complain of ? 
Why, Sir, it is the uncertainty of the 
market. If there were a regular supply, 
there would be a regular demand ; but 
there is no rail, and no real market at 
Deptford. When the animals are sent 
there, nobody knows when they arrive; 
and when the foreign importer sends 
stock into the different ports of the 
United Kingdom, he stands a good 
chance of having them killed at those 
ports; which, no doubt, is, when it 
happens, a serious loss to him. For 
instance, it is a hindrance and trouble if 
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a man lands all his stock at Brown’s 
Wharf, or at Thames Haven, and then 
re-ships them to Deptford ; but I believe 
that if he imports them to Southampton 
or to Liverpool, and they have to be 
slaughtered there in consequence of 
the outbreak of disease, there is a con- 
siderable loss, there being no dead 
meat market there, and so they come 
up to London. But if they have to be 
slaughtered in a place like Neweastle, 
where I understand the local authorities 
have recently spent a large sum of 
money in providing most excellent 
wharves and lairs for the accommodation 
of foreign stock, I do not think any loss 
will accrue. The right hon. Gentleman 
has said that the stock from these 
foreign markets have to be killed at 
once; but no such thing happens. If 
you go to Deptfcrd, you see cattle kept 
there for a week. They may live there 
for 10 days, if there is a desire to keep 
them for that time. There are capital 
sheds and lairs, and they seem to flourish 
as well there as at any other place I 
know of. I was talking the other day 
toa very large importer of cattle, who 
said to me—‘‘ If you allow one foreign 
European country to be excluded from 
the Schedule, you will immediately put 
the whole of us in a fever, and place us 
all in the same disadvantageous posi- 
tion; tar us all with the same stick, and 
put us all in one market ; we shall very 
soon settle down, and we shafl take very 
little harm. If, however, on the con- 
trary, you allow two or three European 
countries to have certain privileges 
in cases where they are supposed to 
be free from disease, the rest will not 
like it, but will be dissatisfied.” Now, 
Sir, that, I believe, would hurt no- 
body, except it might be the contrac- 
tors who supply the Government. The 
Government, for some reason or other, 
insist on having live cattle, and the con- 
sequence is, that when the Dutch im- 
ports are not allowed to be brought 
inland alive, they go to the Spanish stock 
for their supply. The House hardly 
need to be assured that the Inspectors 
of the Government are such able judges 
of meat, that they know the carcase of 
a bull or an old cow is not good steer 
meat. For my part, I do not see any 
necessity for this butchering by the 
soldiers of the whole contracts for the 
British Army, and I think that the con- 
tractors might be allowed to supply 
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some dead meat. I was astonished at 
what the right hon, Gentleman opposite 
said as to the imports from Spain. In 
July and August, he told us, when the 
Gulf Stream made it difficult to bring 
live cattle from America, Spanish cattle 
arrived to supply the deficiency. I 
always thought that the Spanish cattle 
were stall-fed, and that they came in 
the winter. and early spring, when 
our grass-fed cattle are not available. 
Perhaps the House is not.aware that all 
the imports from Portugal are confined 
to two firms, one of them at Liverpool; 
and I think the hon, Member for Liver- 
pool (Mr. Rathbone) referred the other 
night to a Petition from that firm, who 
are steamship owners engaged in the 
trade; but it would appear, from what 
he added, that the Petition was signed 
when the Bill was brought into the 
House of Lords. There is no doubt that 
foot-and-mouth disease exists in the 
Peninsula, otherwise it would not answer 
the purpose of the importers to keep a 
Veterinary Surgeon there, at a salary of 
£400 a-year, in order to detect the 
disease. It is admitted to be well that 
these precautions should be taken; but 
if there be no disease there, as has been 
stated, why, I repeat, is an Inspector 
kept there at a salary of £400 a-year, 
for doing nothing? We. have now and 
then cargoes from the Peninsula direct 
to Deptford Market. Why is that? 
Because it is known that they are sub- 
ject to foot-and-mouth disease, and the 
worst cases we have had at all have been 
from Spain and Portugal. [Mr. Lyon 
PrayFarr:; In what year? think it 
was in the year 1874, With regard to 
France, the right hon. Gentleman oppo- 
site laid great stress on the cessation of 
imports from that country. Since the 
War, France has herself imported large 
quantities of cattle from Holland and 
Germany, which shows that her surplus 
stock was destroyed by the War and its 
ravages; and the fact is, that beef is 
dearer in Paris at the present time than 
it isin London. This being the case, it 
is easy to see why France cannot send 
us any stock, and she is very likely to 
go and compete with us in Holland and 
Germany; and, besides this, when the 
stock goes to the Paris market, they are 
not allowed to be killed at private 
slaughter-houses, but in the public 
market. When I hear anyone contend- 
ing that cattle imported here go to 
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certain slaughter markets on their 
arrival, and that this prevents their 
being sent, I say you may just as well 
argue that when a dealer sends his stock 
to any city which has public slaughter- 
houses to which he is obliged to go, that 
consequently he will not patronize that 
market. It is perfectly ridiculous to 
assume that because people have to go 
to one slaughter-house or another, in the 
one case they will come in numbers, and 
in the other they will not come at all. 
The right hon. Gentleman has made a 
great point about the importations 
from Holland, and drew attention to 
their decrease last year; but I have 
the figures showing the increase for 
the past eight weeks. From these it 
appears that the increase in the imports 
during that period, as compared with 
the corresponding period of the year 
1877, was 16,369. I want to point out 
to the right hon. Gentleman this fact— 
that there was a general falling-off of 
the imports last year, not only from the 
scheduled, but also from the unscheduled 
countries; and even from the right hon. 
Gentleman’s favourite country, Den-. 
mark, there was a diminution of the 
supply. Now, I will ask the House to 
consider why this was. One of the chief 
reasons was, that during the summer 
and autumn of last year the price of 
meat fell considerably, although I dare 
say that many hon. Gentlemen had not 
the remotest idea of the fact when they 
paid their butchers’ bills. I have the 
wholesale prices; and although I am 
told that, as a rule, the butchers did not 
reduce their prices in 1877, it is noto- 
rious that the wholesale prices were 
lower. In the past month, the whole- 
sale prices have gone down 1d. in the 
lb.; but I do not think that is gene- 
rally the case in regard to the retail 
price. It seems to me that the retail 
price of meat has about as much to do 
with the wholesale price as the price of 
beer has to do with the cost of malt and 
hops, or as the price of the 4lb. loaf has 
to depend on the price of wheat. We 
heard the other day that although 
wheat was only 50s. a-quarter, the 
bakers at the West End of London 
were charging no less than 9d. for the 
4lb. loaf, when everybody knows that 
it ought to be about 6d. With regard 
to the decreased importations, which 
the right hon. Gentleman has attributed 
to the restrictions, just look at the 
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figures with reference to pigs. The pig 
is undoubtedly a useful animal; but I 
suppose it is too small for the right hon, 
Gentleman to pay much attention to it; 
and, consequently, he has confined his 
observations to the importation of cattle. 
I have here some figures showing the 
importation of pigs from 1874 to 1877, 
and I find that, whereas in 1874 there 
were 115,000 of these animals imported, 
in 1875 the number was only 73,000; in 
1876 it was reduced to 40,000; and in 
1877 it fell to 20,000. Well, what was 
the reason of that? The fact is, that 
the importation is regulated by the 
price, and last year pork was lower 
than it had been for 10 years. Our 
stock had greatly increased. As a rule, 
pigs are healthy animals; they can be 
cheaply fed, they breed quickly, and, 
as I have said, their price has been 
greatly reduced. Now, Sir, I am sorry 
to have detained the House so long; but 
I should like to say a word upon another 
subject to which reference has been 
made. I understood the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite to say ‘‘that the 
dead meat trade was not established; 
but there is no doubt that that trade is 
being very rapidly developed.” The 
right hon. Gentleman must be aware 
that there are lots of houses in the West 
End of London which are being sup- 
plied with provisions entirely from 
places as far off as Devonshire. Tiver- 
ton, which is 180 miles from London, 
supplies several Londoners with meat, 
poultry, butter, and Devonshire cream, 
and one firm supplies some 50 or 60 
London houses; but, beyond that, we 
have known of such things as taking a 
lot of meat all the way to Australia, and 
bringing it back again, the passengers 
being fed on this meat during the whole 
of the two voyages, and fish even has 
been treated in thesame way. Then we 
have this most remarkable instance of 
the importation of meat from South 
America. It was a case in which, the 
machinery of the vessel having broken 
down, the ship was detained in the 
‘Tropics for three months, and when its 
cargo of meat was landed in France, it 
was found to be in an excellent state of 
preservation. I would remind my right 
hon. Friend that in 1876 the value of 
dead meat imported was £2,923,000 ; 
in 1877 the importation had risen to 
£4,117,000. In five months of 1876 we 
imported 1,897,000 cwts. of meat, while 
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in 1877 the import reached 2,186,000 
ewts., and in 1878, 2,937,000 ewts. 
Well, Sir, although the quantity im- 
ported into London is about stationary, 
in Liverpool it has risen in an enormous 
degree. In 1876 the imports were 
valued at £1,037,000; in 1877 they had 
increased to £1,761,000. In Glasgow, 
the importations in 1876 were £409,000, 
and in 1877 they had risen to £757,000, 
With regard to fresh beef, the importa- 
tions in Liverpool were 102,000 ewts. in 
1876, and. 320,000 cwts. in 1877. In 
Glasgow, 85,000 ecwts. in 1876, and 
103,000 cwts. in 1877; and yet the 
right hon, Gentleman has stated that 
the American meat trade has not in- 
creased or prospered. I trust he will 
allow me to read him a statement I have 
here of the quantity of American meat 
sold in the London markets during the 
first five months of each of the last three 
years. In 1876 the quantity was 1,260 
tons; in 1877, 6,960 tons; and in 
1878, 10,864 tons. And the grand 
total of all goods so sent to London is 
198,000 tons, or equal to 800,000 cattle. 
Well, Sir, I went this morning at 6 
o’clock into the Smithfield Market, in 
order to have.a look at the supply of 
American beef;.and I must say that, 
considering ‘the extreme heat of yester- 
day, I was surprised to see the good 
condition in)whieh that meat was. Con- 
sidering the way in which that meat is 
handled, its condition was something 
marvellous... It is taken out in excellent 
order from the holds of the ships at 
Liverpool, and is then put on barges, or ° 
into carts, whence it is conveyed to the 
railway station, andthere itis laid in com- 
mon trucks, just as we see sides of bacon 
trucked.. Arrived at London, it is trans- 
ferred to carts, and brought to Smith- 
field Market, where, under a glass roof, 
the temperature cannot be very low in 
such weather as this. But I was par- 
ticularly struck with this fact—that 
although many portions of the meat 
were damp and flabby, they were, at 
the same time, exceedingly cool, and 
fairly sweet. I also was struck with the 
number of carts that had come there 
from the West End, and the number of 
West End butchers who were buying 
ribs after ribs of American beef, which, 
by the time it gets to the West End, is 
doubtless transferred to the category of 
best Aberdeenshire meat. And there 
is this singular fact to be considered— 
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namely, that while it is bought at 7d. 
or 8d. a-lb. at Smithfield, if you ask 
the price at the West End shop, you 
will find that such meat is not sold 
there at’less than Is. a-lb. I have 
spoken of the way in which it is handled; 
it is shoved into a cart anyhow—mutton 
and beef, and veal and lamb, all packed 
one on the top of the other, and then, as 
if this were not bad enough, some great 
fat fellow sits on the top of it all and 
drives away—and I should think it is 
not very much improved by the weight 
and heat of his body. "Well, Sir, my 
right hon. Friend said that’ when this 
meat comes into the market, it must be 
consumed within a very limited’ time ; 
but that observation does not apply to 
American meat alone. -Itapplies to all 
dead meat, although I cannot see why 
it should apply to dead’ meat at all. It 
seems to me that'the science of butchery 
is about just what it was in the days of 
the Patriarchs, and that we have not got 
beyond what is‘ recorded of Abraham, 
who ran to the fold, and fetched a calf 
tender and good, so butchers make you 
believe that the only way to supply 
meat is to have a whole lot of animals 
in their slaughter-pens, instead of re- 
sorting to improved arrangement for 
cold storage, and so forth. With regard 
to cold storage, are not hon. Members 
aware that there is in this City an im- 
mense Store for the reception of dead 
meat? It is under the Cannon Street 
Station, and in the cool arches which 
are there devoted to storage, and which 
measure 500,000 cubic’ feet; there is 
room for 12,500 tons of meat. I might 
add, any butcher may go there and de- 
posit a quarter of beef at a cost of 1s. 3d., 
a whole bullock for 5s., the carcase of a 
sheep or pig for 6d., and of a calf for 
ls. 6d., and this is inclusive of the cost 
of retention, rent, storage, and insurance 
for one month, if the butcher thinks 
proper to keep it there for that period. 
I would challenge any hon. Member 
who does not believe in this dead meat 
trade to go and examine these Cannon 
Street Stores. It must follow, as a 
matter of course, that if we are to have 
large importations of dead meat, there 
must be a place, or places, of this kind 
in which it can be stored ; and, although 
the right hon. Gentleman may be right 
in saying at the present moment that 
the trade has not déveloped itself to any 
enormous extent, I cannot see any reason 
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why it should not be very considerably 
developed in a comparatively short time. 
In quoting the evidence given before 
a Committee of this House, the right 
hon Gentleman spoke of the information 
given by butchers and salesmen, who 
attended in great force before that Com- 
mittee. Well, Sir, I should like to refer 
to the case of the removal of Smithfield 
Market, which some hon. Gentleman 
may remember. In the year 1828, a 
Committee of this House reported that 
the site of the old Stock Market was very 
objectionable. There were Committees 
without end upon the subject, and some 
of the opinions given about the removal 
of that market are deserving of com- 
parison with what the butchers have 
said about Deptford Market. One man 
who was examined, said— 

“‘T do not know six butchers out of 3,000 or 


4,000 who would be satisfied with the removal 
of Smithfield Market to Islington.” 


Another said— 

“Tts removal would be, I think, a great 
injury to the community, and also to the 
trade.,’’ 


Another man said— 

“Tt would subject the trade to great incon- 
venience without achieving any public advan- 
tage.” 


Another witness said— 


“The removal would greatly affect the con- 

sumers, increase the price, and the separation of 
the dead from the live market would be a great 
sacrifice of time and trouble.”’ 
This is exactly what has been said about 
the Deptford Market. But there is one 
gentleman who, I think, capped the 
whole, by saying— 

“ Tf Smithfield Market is altered it would be 
the means of demoralizing the future generation 
of butchers more than anything that ever 
existed.”’ 

Another great authority who has been 
quoted in this debate is Professor 
Simonds. He has been put forward as 
a high veterinary authority. I have 
very great respect and esteem for my 
friend Professor Simonds. He is a 
countryman of mine, and therefore I 
ought to speak well of him ; but, at the 
same time, I must say that I do not know 
any man who has changed his opinion 
more than Professor Simonds. He still 


sticks, I believe, to the obsolete idea of 
innoculating sheep for the sheep-pox. 
Twenty years ago that idea was enter- 
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tained, and the disease lingered among 
us for two or three years; whereas, if 
the diseased sheep had been slaughtered, 
and due restrictions imposed, we might 
have got rid of the disease without much 
trouble. I will refer to what Professor 
Simonds said to a Committee, of which 
my hon. and gallant Friend the Mem- 
ber for West Sussex (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot), whom I am sorry not to see 
in his place, was a Member. I ought, 
perhaps, to preface the extract by sayin 
that Professor Simonds had beforehand 
been sent out at the request of the 
Royal Agricultural Society to make in- 
vestigations respecting the cattle plague 
in 1863. In the following year, when 
before the Committee, this is what he 
said of the cattle plague— 

“‘ Other nations take the precautions and pre- 
vent the necessity of our applying them.” 


He also says— 

“Tt is just possible, if a European war should 
break out, that we might have the rinderpest 
in the following year ;”’ 
but without war it did not come in 1865. 
He goes on further to say— 

“Tt is scarcely possible, with the regulations 
that exist on the Continent, for the disease to 
follow in the wake of an Army ;”’ 
and yet, whenever there has been an 
Army concentrated in the East and mov- 
ing towards the West, cattle plague has 
invariably followed. With regard to 
pleuro-pneumonia, he says— 
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‘*Tt does not originate without communication 
or infection from other diseased animals.’’ 


Then he says— 

‘*Pleuro-pneumonia spreads at times from 
atmospheric influences—seeds of the disease 
floating in the atmosphere ; ” 
whereas it is proved, beyond a doubt, 
that it is only by direct and immediate 
contact with a diseased bullock that this 
fell disease can be communicated. Then, 
he says, with regard to foot-and-mouth 
disease— 

“Tt is not highly infectious; stock do not 
take the discase from following diseased cattle 
on the road, unless exposed to certain priva- 
tions ;”’ 
but I, myself, have had the most care- 
fully-tended cattle take this disease from 
following diseased stock on the roads. 
He also says— 

‘‘That the disease is not imported from abroad, 
and no animal should be stopped in importation 
with foot-and-mouth disease,’ 
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“no objection to animals so diseased going to 
the Metropolitan markets from the wharves.” 


Well, Sir, these are the opinions of a 
high veterinary authority and late Chief 
Inspector of the Privy Council. Some 
of these opinions are entirely shared by 
Professor Ferguson, of Dublin; for he 
told the Irish farmers, some time ago, 
that if they had cattle infected with foot- 
and-mouth disease, they should keep 
them at home, and send all the rest to 
market, which, of course, means that the 
seeds of the disease are to be brought 
over to England. Then we come to 
Professor Brown, who is much too clever 
a man to contradict himself. Professor 
Brown is quoted because he is a vete- 
rinary officer of the Privy Council. Ido 
not think that anyone connected with 
that Department is very much improved 
by the fact of that connection, and 
especially when he is a veterinary sur- 
geon ; because, although, no doubt, he 
has distinct ideas on these matters, he 
appears to me to inherit all the halting, 
temporizing, half-hearted policy that 
generally influences the Privy Council 
Office. Besides this, these officials are 
never out of reach of the pressure exer- 
cised by the cattle dealers and importers, 
who are always going to the Office when- 
ever they think their interests are en- 
dangered; and, generally speaking, they 
get rather more attention paid to their 
wants than we agriculturists think they 
ought to receive. For my part, I much 
prefer the erratic genius of Professor’ 
Gamgee, the sound veterinary science of 
Mr. Fleming, and the scientific views 
which have been enunciated by Pro- 
fessor Baldwin. I will not go into the 
question that has been raised as to the 
Peers which foreign importation 

ears to our home stock, except to say 
how greatly astonished I was at the state- 
ment put forward by the hon. Member 
for Warwick (Mr. A. Peel), a statement 
which was so misleading and utterly 
wrong. Why, Sir, he stated, if I un- 
derstood him aright, that the importa- 
tion amounted to 27 per cent of the total 
supply of the country. Allow me to 
show how fallacious thisis. In the first 
place, I do not know how the calcula- 
tion was arrived at that there was only 
1,000,000 of home stock that could be 
slaughtered in this country. He makes 
no difference between the weight of 
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foreign and English cattle, and does not 
take into calculation at all the cattle 
from Wales, Ireland, and Scotland. 

Mr. ARTHUR PEEL said, he had 
compared the total number of the im- 
ported cattle with the number of cattle 
produced in England alone and fit for 
the butcher within the year. 

Mr. CLARE READ: I do not yet 
understand how the hon. Gentleman 
arrived at the conclusion that there are 
only 1,000,000 home cattle ready for 
slaughter. If he would tell me that, I 
might be able to work out the problem ; 
but, what he does is to take the total 
number of cattle in England, omitting 
the contribution from Scotland, Wales, 
and Ireland, as well as the beef con- 
sumed in those countries, and he then 
comes forward and tells us that the 
foreign supply is 27. per cent of the 
whole. That, is, a most astonishing 
statement, and one which I think is 
hardly worthy of the great authority of 
the hon, Gentleman. Now, I myself 
made a calculation some time ago, and 
I tried. it again the other day, The re- 
sult was, that I. made the percentage of 
foreign cattle to be not 27, but 8, as 
compared with the home supply; of 
sheep, 6 per cent, and of pigs, 14 per 
cent. As to the supply of dead meat, 
we do not want to interfere with that 
at all, we rather wish to encourage it. 
I do not for a moment, as a producer, 
fear the importation of live cattle from 
any part of Europe; for I mean to say 
this—that when you look tothe West of 
Europe, and see how small the number 
of cattle coming thence is as. compared 
with the consumptive power of her 
people; if, for instance, France and Ger- 
many would forget their jealousies, and 
allow a long period of peace to spring 
up on the rah I. am quite sure 
that they, as well as industrious Belgium, 
will want all the cattle they can grow. 
But, Sir, I am afraid, as a producer, of 
the prairies of America,. Those prairies 
are unlimited, or almost unlimited, and 
the stock of cattle they produce is im- 
mense. Only this very morning I have 
seen some cattle landed from there that 
are of the most admirable quality, quite 
equal to the very best cattle we can grow 
in this Kingdom. The only consolation 
I have is the question of the expense 
incurred in bringing them over. I be- 
lieve itis something like £10 per head 
by the time they arrive in England, and 
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there is, in addition, the loss of weight 
in their 4,000 miles journey. But the 
dead meat trade, when it is thoroughly 
developed, will be a still more serious 
matter to the British farmer. We are 
ready to meet it; but, at the same time, 
I believe it will be a most formidable 
competition. When we get rid of the 
prejudices of trade, we shall, I believe, 
have meat from America in very large 
quantities—dead rather than alive—and 
I believe we shall also take supplies 
from Vienna and Hungary in the shape 
of dead meat ; because I am told that the 
sheep which are sent alive cost, with 
their freight, loss of weight and rail- 
way journey, something like 18s. before 
they can be sold in our markets, whereas 
they can be delivered here dead for 
something like from 4s. to 6s. It is 
something for the House to know that, 
at least, one-half of the German sheep 
that go to Deptford are sent dead into 
the Provinces, although there is no 
cooling apparatus, no rail, and no ad- 
vantages that might be applied to dead 
meat in sending it to such places as 
Manchester, and the large manufacturing 
towns. When the right hon. Gentleman 
told us that the supply of dead mutton 
in this year had very much decreased, I 
think it would be satisfactory to know 
that, during five months of 1877, the im- 
ports were 19,039 cwts., and in the same 
period of 1878, they had reached 70,901 
ewts. We have been told that we are 
going to resort to untried restrictions 
for the suppression of these diseases. 
Sir, I say they are not untried. They 
are known in America, and they are 
known in New Zealand and Australia. 
We have, in times past, imported foot- 
and-mouth into those countries, and 
they have got rid of it. We have had 
in this country a most curious example 
of the success of such restrictions. Who- 
ever thought, when we put the Cattle 
Plague regulations in force in 1865 and 
1867—whoever could have imagined, 
except those very clever veterinary Pro- 
fessors of whom I have spoken, that we 
should have got rid of pleuro-pneumonia 
and foot-and-mouth disease as well ? 
We did get rid of the foot-and-mouth 
disease, for we had not a single case in 
the county of Norfolk for 18 months, 
while pleuro-pneumonia was very much 
diminished. I may say, that until the 
foreign sheep were turned out of the 
Metropolitan Market, and took the foot- 
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and-mouth disease to Aylesbury, from 
whence it was spread over the King- 
dom, we were for. a considerable time 
free from the ravages of that disease. 
The same thing happened when we ap- 
plied restrictions in 1872 and in 1877. 
Some hon. Gentlemen said—‘‘ Oh, the 
farmers won’t tolerate these. restric- 
tions.” Why, Sir, we put the pleuro- 
pneumonia rules in foree for foot-and- 
mouth disease in Norfolk for 18 months, 
and we are now entirely free from 
disease, We have had during that time 
some 12 or 13 fresh cases imported into 
the county from newly-bought. stock ; 
but we applied the pleuro-pneumonia 
rules, isolated the farms, and kept them 
isolated for 28 days, and the disease has 
been kept from spreading. Well, Sir, 
in my opinion, the farmers, if assured 
that there would be no fresh importa- 
tions of disease, would submit. to these 
stringent regulations. Of course, they 
will not consent to them without grum- 
bling— that is the province ‘of. the 
farmer, and it is his privilege. There 
are, however, some people. with whom 
we shall, no doubt, have a great deal of 
trouble—I ‘allude to the butchers, and 
dealers, and jobbers, who, of course, 
will render the application of these rules 
extremely difficult. Just one word more, 
and I have done, and I thank the House 
most heartily for the patience with which 
it has listened to me. This is a question 
in which I take the greatest. interest, 
and I hope I have put my views fairly 
before the House. I think that the Go- 
vernment have been hardly treated in 
this matter. There are many hon. Gen- 
tlemen on this side of the House who 
have thought during the last 18 months 
the Government have not acted vigor- 
ously enough, and now they are taunted 
on the other side of the House with 
having pushed forward this measure in 
order to protect the interests of the 
farmers. We considered that last year 
the Privy Council ought to have taken 
immediate steps for stamping out the 
Cattle Plague. Somehow, hon. Mem- 
bers think that they have been too 
timid, and that they ought to have 
taken action more promptly under the 
powers they possessed. It is asked, 
why did they. require so much pres- 
sure from Chambers of Agriculture, 
deputations of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, and meetings’ without end 
all over the country, before. they 
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would supersede the local authorities 
with a view of stamping out the disease ? 
There is no doubt they were timid, 
and it was not until such times as the 
Royal Agricultural Society pestered 
them, and my hon. Friend the Member 
for South Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) and 
I went to the Privy Council and said to 
the Lord President—‘‘If you do not 
make immediate efforts to stamp out 
this disease we will move a Resolution 
in the House”—it was not until then 
the Privy Council exercised the powers 
they had under the Act of Parliament ; 
and as soon as they did this the plague 
was stayed. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”} An hon. 
Member says “ Hear, hear!’’ but what 
has been done in the meantime? They 
took three months to do what they 
ought to have done at once. They had 
an almost despotic power, and they were 
afraid of exercising it. I say that they 
did not want an Inquiry; what was 
wanted was some action, short, sharp, 
and decisive. The Government were 
again tempted to think that they could 
not do anything until they had an In- 
quiry, and they appointed a Committee, 
which was mainly composed of Town 
Members. [‘‘No, no!” ] I beg leave 
to say that the great majority of that 
Committee consisted of Town Members. 
There was not a County Member from 
Ireland upon it, and only 1 from Scot- 
land. The House, however, insisted on 
having 3 Members from Ireland and 1 
from Scotland put upon that Committee, 
and even then its composition gave 
a majority of 1 in favour of the towns, ° 
and a majority of 3 in favour of the 
Liberal side of the House. That Com- 
mittee presented a Report, which an 
hon. Member had said was the worst 
Report ever made. I, on the contrary, 
think it was the best; and I say that 
without fear of contradiction, although 
I ventured to differ from the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite. You must remember that 
the main, part of that Report—the chief 
clause it» contained—was carried by 
18 to 3, a large portion of the 18— 
namely, 10, representing borough con- 
stituencies. The Government were bound 
to adopt the Report of that Committee, 
and they did so. They then introduced 
a Bill into the House of Lords. When 
in that House, it was considered that 
the Irish part of the question had not 
been properly dealt with, while the 
American trade had further developed. 
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The result was, that it was a good deal 
altered before it was brought into this 
House: Now, I, for ‘one, like the Bill 
very much; but I like'the original Bill 
still better, and the Report of the Com- 
mittee best. Well, Sir, the Bill is op- 
posed by the front Opposition Bench in 
amass. I believe there is an Election 
ery wanted by the Opposition. We are 
told that we are going to have a General 
Election very soon, altnough, as far as 
Iam concerned, Thope not. Well, the 
party opposite will say to us—‘‘ You are 
going to starve the people,” and I must 
say that that is a better ery than ‘‘ Peace 
at any price,’’? or ‘‘ Disestablishment,”’ 
or “ County Franchise.” But what I 
contend is this+that you have had 
famine prices for meat, and you have 
had the farmers beggared into the bar- 
gain. That is my contention, and I say 
further, if you pass this Bill I believe 
you will eradicate disease. The right 
hon. Gentleman opposite has made a 
prophecy. ‘Now, I will make a pro- 
phecy too, and my prophecy is, that in 
the course of tlie next 10 years, if we 
should eradicate disease, however much 
this country may prosper, and our trade 
and commerce and our mining and ma- 
nufacturing works may progress, if we 
have peace, the price of meat will be 
considerably less’ than it has been in the 
past 10 years. . Ebelieve that most tho- 
roughly. ‘‘These’are my true and honest 
convictions, and; Sir, what I’ have said 
is quite as much in the interest of the 
consumers as of the producers; and 
therefore I give my most hearty support 
to the second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. J: W. BARCLAY said, he was 
one of those who believed there was 
nothing inconsistent between the inte- 
rest of producers and consumers, if the 
proper adjustment were made of the 
subject now before the House. The ob- 
ject of the Bill was to encourage the 
production of meat, by giving security 
to farmers from disease, and to en- 
courage a larger supply, which, of 
course, would cheapen its price. The 
Bill proposed by a combined effort to 
exterminate disease at home, and pre- 
vent its introduction from abroad, ‘and so 
free the country from the widespread and 
serious losses which farmers, in the first 
instance, and the public indirectly, had 
suffered by losses in their herds from the 
three diseases now to be dealt with. 
These diseases were undoubtedly of fo- 
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reign origin; their history wassufficiently 
known; but two of them had obtained 
such a hold on the country that, unless 
the measures for their extermination at 
home were as stringent and effective as 
those for preventing their introduction 
from abroad, much improvement on the 
recent state of matters could not be 
hoped for. The Bill divided itself into 
two parts—the measures for dealing 
with disease in this country, and the 
mode of preventing the introduction of 
disease from abroad. Foreign fat cattle 
were to be slaughtered at the port of 
landing, and store and dairy animals 
were to be subjected to quarantine. He 
thought the conditions of quarantine, 
and the expense and risk of disease in 
the establishments necessary so great, 
that quarantine amounted to prohibi- 
tion, and that only special animals 
would bear the cost and risk. If so, 
the proposal was, shortly, that foreign 
cattle, both fat and lean, should not be 
allowed to mix with our home herds. 
The slaughter of foreign cattle at the 
port of debarkation was objected to on 
the part of the consumer ; and the right 
hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. Forster) 
had moved a Resolution that, in the 
opinion of this House, such a regula- 
tion would increase the price of beef. 
With great diffidence he begged to 
differ from the right hon. Gentleman. 
The right hon. Gentleman had claimed 
to have proved his case; but he could 
only be said to have done so, if all the 
evidence favourable to his view were 
admitted and the adverse rejected. He 
(Mr. Barclay) had to remark on the 
evidence generally, that a great deal 
was founded on the mere opinion of 
cattle salesmen, who could offer no rea- 
sonable ground in support of their asser- 
tions. Steamboat proprietors and people 
from abroad had given evidence to the 
effect that the price of cattle would be 
lowered £1 or £2 per head; but they 
could have no opinion of their own. 
They merely re-echoed the assertions of 
the salesmen. ‘Two important witnesses 
had stated that, in their opinion, the 
compulsory slaughter under Act of Par- 
liament, which would be understood to 
be a permanent arrangement, would 
give a stability to the trade which, under 
varying Orders in Council, it never had 
enjoyed and never would. These wit- 
nesses were Mr. Robinson, himself a 
large importer of foreign cattle, and Mr. 
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Rudkin, who had had 20 years’ expe- 
rience-of the London Cattle Market, and 
whose interests seemed to be in the 
Central Market, and so might be con- 
sidered an impartial witness. Statistics 
had been largely quoted, and the figures 
were no doubt correct; but the infer- 
ences were generally very erroneous. 
The hon, Member for Southampton (Mr. 
Giles) had given the House the number 
of French cattle imported into South- 
ampton in 1869, a year when the im- 
ports were exceptionally high, and com- 
pared these figures with the import after 
France was scheduled, when, for some 
reason, no cattle had been imported into 
Southampton. He could give figures 
showing the reverse. The imports of 
French cattle into England were, in 
1868, 5;747; and in 1875, 9,025, show- 
ing a large increase—not into South- 
ampton, but into other parts. And, in 
considering this question, he appre- 
hended they had to take an Imperial 
view of the question. But both figures, 
if accepted as giving the true state of 
matters, were fallacious ; because every- 
one knew that on account of the Franco- 
German War, and probably other rea- 
sons, France of late years imported 
more live animals than she exported. 
Then the hon. Member for Hackney 
(Mr. J. Holms) had cited the fact that 
Aberdeen sent to London in summer a 
much smaller quantity of dead meat 
than in winter, as evidence against the 
practicability of conducting a dead-meat 
trade insummer. But the explanation 
of the short supply in summer was, be- 
cause Aberdeenshire had very few fat 
cattle to kill insummer. It was nota 
grazing county. Now, what was the 
real result to the importer of tho regu- 
lation to slaughter at the port of land- 
ing, and what would be the effect on his 
trade? The animals were not to be 
slaughtered on the other side, although 
a great many arguments seemed to be 
founded on that idea. The practical effect 
was this—the consignor might, at the 
time of shipment, choose his market 
and send the cattle to London, New- 
castle, or Hull; but, having selected 
his market, he could not, on landing 
them in this country, send them to 
another. If the cattle were imported to 
London, they must be slaughtered at 
Deptford Market, but not immediately 
on landing. The charge made. by 
the City of London—for wharfage and 
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use of the market—of 5s. per head, 

included lairage for 10 days; so that, if 
the market were glutted when the cargo 
arrived, the animals might be held over. 
Now, although it seemed to be forgotten, 

the whole of the English, Scotch, and 
Irish cattle which came to London over 
a period of six years were subject to 
precisely the same restrictions. From 
1866 till the Deptford Market was 
opened in 1872, all home cattle sent into 
London had to be slaughtered in London 
—they could not be taken out again 
alive. English farmers submitted with- 
out complaint, but some Aberdeenshire 
farmers said it affected them prejudi- 
cially, because customers from some su- 
burban towns could not take home alive 
the prime Scots cattle as they wished, 
and therefore did not buy. But there 
eould be no such grievance in the case 
of foreign cattle, none of which were 
equalto the first-class of English animals, 

and the importers did not say that they 
wished to send the animals alive to in- 
land towns, because the quality was so 
poor they could not find buyers in 
London. This showed, to his mind, 
clearly, that there could be no real 
ground for the alarm of the right hon. 

Gentleman. If English farmers sub- 

mitted without impatience, it could not 
be supposed that foreign importers would 
be prejudiced to any appreciable extent. 

But if there were not customers enough 

in London, there was nothing to prevent 
cattle being slaughtered at Deptford, 

and the carcases sent into the country. 
Indeed, he believed such a trade had, to’ 
a certain extent, been already developed, 

and had not attained larger dimensions 
because of the uncertainty of the supply 
due to the fact that under the scheduling 
system, foreign cattle sometimes went to 
Copenhagen Fields, and sometimes to 
Deptford. They had heard many ob- 
jections to the dead-meat trade, but they 
seemed to him all of an imaginary cha- 
racter. It was not proposed to slaughter 
on the other side, and import the dead 
meat, as seemed to be supposed. He 
would not approve of such a regulation, 

because a considerable time would be 
necessary to organize and develop such 
a business; but he could not see any 
difficulty in slaughtering the animals at 
the port of landing, and distributing the 
dead meat over the country, just as the 
people of Aberdeen did. Aberdeenshire 
sent meat to London ‘to the value of 
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nearly £1,000,000 sterling annually, and | depreciation expected was entirely un- 
the mode of forwarding was steadily | supported by the facts. With reference 
changing into a carcase trade, instead of | to the cases of countries usually free of 
the live animal. In 1860, only about | disease—such as Spain, Portugal, Den- 
half the supply was forwarded as dead | mark, and Sweden—he had at first 
meat; in 1870 it had become two-thirds | thought exceptions should be made in 
dead ; and he believed that now the pro- | their favour as at present; and if he 
portion was three-fourths or four-fifths | thought that the supply of cattle from 
dead, and one fifth alive. Only the | those countries would be prejudiced, he 

icked beasts were sent up alive—the | should not insist on their slaughter at 
fine black cattle which, being known in | the landing port by Act of Parliament. 
London as giving the finest beef, fetched | But no disadvantage to the importer 
more alive than dead. Could there be | could be shown—and he thought the 
any great hardship in compelling the | certainty which would be given to the 
London dealers to do what, under less | trade at Deptford by a settled system 
favourable circumstances, the Aberdeen | would be of so great advantage that it 
butchers did voluntarily. In the most | would more than balance any possible 
extreme view, they would only urge the | doubt. Deptford Market had never had 
trade a little more quickly into a channel | a fair chance. It was built by the City 
it was naturally taking. They were told | of London, on the general understanding 
such a large quantity of offal could not | that it was to be the market for all fo- 
be disposed of to advantage at Deptford, | reign cattle imported into London, as 
but that also wasimaginary. Aberdeen | Copenhagen Fields was the market for 
was a town of 80,000 inhabitants, and | home cattle; but no sooner was it 
there was no difficulty in utilizing the | opened than the right hon. Gentleman 
offal there. The cattle trade was con-|the Member for Bradford had allowed 
ducted so closely that 2s. 6d. or 5s. of | certain fat cattle to be taken to Copen- 
difference between the prices realized by | hagen Fields, and so discredited the 
the live animal and the carcase would | Deptford Market. It had been well said 
determine whether the animal came to | by the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
London alive or as dead meat. The fact | shire (Mr. Newdegate) that uncertainty 
was that offal could be most fully uti- | was the great bane of trade, and so long 
lized where there was a supply sufficient | as the uncertainty caused by fluctuating 
to induce a trade and system to be| Orders in Council prevailed,- so long 
organized ; and there was greater waste | would the trade of Deptford remain in 
in small slaughter-houses than in an | an unsettled state. Dealers would not 
abattoir. He had failed to discover | organize a trade, or put money in a 
what were the grounds on which the | business which might be changed at 
assertion rested that foreign cattle would | any time. When Denmark, for in- 
not realize their fair value to the fo- | stance, was scheduled, and the large 
reigner at Deptford Market. The land- | supply of cattle thence and from Schles- 
ing and selling charges were the same | wig-Holstein had to be taken to Dept- 
at Deptford as at Copenhagen Fields. | ford Market, the dealers understood it 
The demand was declared to be sufficient, | might only last a few months, and in- 
and the competition keen; and uriless | stead of accommodating themselves to 
there was some reason to be yet brought ; Deptford Market, made some temporary 
forward, he contended that the assertion arrangements in expectation of the 
was without foundation, and not entitled : country being soon unscheduled. Then 
to any weight in considering the effect! to the importer the risk was much en- 
of the proposed regulation. Where did hanced. A whole cargo did not belong 
this difference of £1or £2 g0? They must to one consignor. There might be 
show that the importer was in some way several, and one careless shipper might 
prejudiced by the restriction. If he, cause the whole cargo to be re-shipped 
was not, then the cattle would come as at Thames Haven, and sent, at very 
usual. The £1 or £2 of depreciation considerable expense and consequent 
spoken of must gosomewhere. Didthe loss, to Deptford Market. Let the 
consumer get the benefit? If not, it trade have certainty, and dealers know 
must be absorbed in charges’; but, as) what was to be the permanent arrange- 
had been stated, the charges at Dept- | ment, and he had no doubt the trade 
ford were practically ‘the same as ‘at , would be placed in a sounder and more 
Copenhagen Fields. The statement of healthy condition, and foreign cattle net 
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on an average as good a return to the Bill seemed a sham, and the circum- 


consignor at ‘Deptford Market as at any 


stances attending the measure and its 


in the Kingdom, He thought he had | charactor tended to confirm this opinion. 


adduced considerations, founded on ex- 
perience and common sense, to show 
that the anticipations of the right hon. 
Gentleman were unfounded, and that 
the reasonable probabilities were that 
the regulation proposed, instead of re- 
stricting the supply and increasing the 
price, would have a tendency in the 
opposite direction; and he confidently 
believed such would be the result. 
While he thus differed from the right 
hon. Gentleman in regard to the expe- 
diency of the treatment of foreign ani- 
mals under the Bill, he concurred with 
him in considering the proposals for 
dealing with disease at home inadequate 
and asham. He could not agree with 





There was as much—indeed, greater— 
necessity for the Bill in 1874, when it 
should naturally have been brought 
forward after the Report of the Com- 
mittee of 1878 than now, but it had 
been held over. The Duke of Rich- 
mond and Gordon had expressed last 
year ae strong and decided opinions 
against his present proposals. He had 
not explained the grounds of the change; 
and it was understood he did not arrive 
at his conclusions without careful con- 
sideration, or change them with facility. 
Then, while foreign disease was strin- 
gently dealt with, the Bill failed to give 
English farmers that voice and hand in 


| administering the law without which, in 


the hon. Member for South Leicester- | his opinion, the Bill would be a failure. 


shire (Mr, Pell), in considering the dif; | 


| 


{ 


| 


ference in treating foot-and-mouth 
disease between home and foreign cattle 
as objectionable. The circumstances 
were different. They could not. isolate 
diseased foreign cattle at the port. of 
landing, because, although one or two 


They were unwilling to give the farmers 
any share in self-government. Their 
policy was to induce them to rely upon 
the Government instead of on them- 
selves. He feared the Bill was intended 
to take at the next General Election the 
place which the great question of Com- 





only might be diseased, the whole cargo | pensation for Tenants’ Improvements 
would doubtless be infected, and accom-,| held: at the last. _ The extermination of 
modation could not be provided) for’so | disease was a matter as urgent, if not 
many, but, even if it could, the first loss | of so much importance, as compensation 
would be found the least; but on a| for improvements; but unless. the pro- 
home farm the whole of the cattle onj visions of the Bill for dealing with 
the farm could be isolated, and none; disease at home were made far more 





moved from the farm while the disease 
lasted, and for 28 days thereafter. The 
case of disease in markets was very dif- 
ferent; but Inspectors might examine 
beasts entering markets, andany diseased 
and those in the same lot might be 
slaughtered. Practical experience and 
zealous administration would meet such 
cases. The great defect in the Bill was 
that the machinery for dealing with 
disease at home was defective, and the 
motive power insufficient. The Local 
Authority in England was to be consti- 
tuted as at present, and they had failed 
in every case of trial with rinderpest, 





which was more easily dealt with than 
pleuro-pneumonia or foot-and-mouth 
disease. What the farmers complained | 
of in Scotland was, that while they were 
slaughtering out pleuro-pneumonia, it 
was being continuously introduced by 
cattle from England and Ireland, in con- | 
sequence of the Local Authority in| 
England and the Government in Ireland | 
not carrying out the provisions of exist- 
ing legislation. 


Ur. J. W. Barclay 


effective, the measure would prove as 
futile to exterminate disease as the 
Agricultural Holdings Act to secure to 
farmers just compensation for unex- ° 
hausted improvements. 

‘ Mr. RODWELL moved that the de- 
bate be now adjourned. 


Motion. agreed to. ' 
Debate further adjourned till Monday 


next. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES (re-committed) 
BILL—[Brz 143.] 


(Mr. Edward Stanhope, Sir Charles Adderley 
Mr. Attorney General.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Clause 1 (Short title). 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Clause stand part of the 


In this respect the! Bill,” 
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Mr. PARNELL said, it was very un- 
reasonable for the Government, to bring 
the Bill on at such an hour, It was very 
unfair to take the Bill at a time when it 
was impossible to discuss it, especially as 
it was a moral certainty that, the Bill 
would pass this Session. 

Mr. E, STANHOPE hoped. the Bill 
would be proceeded with, seeing that it 
had been on the Paper for three months. 

In answer to Sir Josep M‘Kenna, 

Mr. E. STANHOPE said, he was pre- 
pared to accept the first of the Amend- 
ments which the hon, Baronet had placed 
on the Paper. 

Mr. WHITWELL hoped the, Bill 
would be proceeded .with, seeing . the 
length of time it had been before.the 
House. 

Sir CHARLES RUSSELL expressed 


a similar hope. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“ That the Chairman do report ein 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(IMr. 
Parnell.) 


Question put, and negatived. 


Motion made, and Question put, ‘‘ That 
the Chairman do now leave the Chair.’ 
—(Mr. Biggar.) 


The Committee divided: —Ayes 14; 
Noes 115: Majority 101.—(Div.. List, 
No. 188.) 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
Clause stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. PARNELL stated, that though 
he thought he would be justified in per- 
severing in his attempt to get the debate 
adjourned, he did not wish in the cir- 
cumstances, and as the night was very 
hot, to put the Committee to the trouble; 
but he protested against the conduct of 
the hon. Gentleman who had charge of 
the Bill. He had, whether intentionally 
or not, broken through an engagement 
with the House, that an opportunity 
should be given for discussing the 
Amendments to the Bill. By proceed- 
ing with the Bill, he would not facilitate 
its passage. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: As the hon. 
Member accuses me of breach of faith 
towards him, I may explain that what I 
said was that if he would allow me to 
go into Committee, there would be an 
opportunity of discussing the Amend- 
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ments. The Bill came before the Com- 
mittee at 20 minutes to 1, and there is 
now an opportunity of discussing the 
Amendments, Ifthe hon. Member will 
allow the Amendments to be proceeded 
with, I think he will find that they will 
occupy no time at all. 

Mr. PARNELL: The next time it is 
in my power to stop a Bill in charge of 
the hon, Gentleman, as it was in my 
power to stop this one when he gave 
me the undertaking to which I referred, 
I shall know what he means when he 
Bronnitey to give me an opportunity of 

iscussing the Amendments. 


Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 2 to 15, inclusive, agreed to. 

Clause 16 (Measure of capacity for 
goods formerly sold by heaped measure). 

Mr. E. STANHOPE moved, in page 
4, lines 38 and 39, to leave out ‘‘nine- 
teen inches and a-half, and the internal 
depth of which shall be nine inches and 
three-quarter,’”’ and to insert, ‘ double 
the internal depth.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Mr. STANTON moved the omission 


of the clause. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE, objecting to the 
change in the law which would be 
effected by this Amendment, expressed 
a hope that it would not be pressed. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 17 to 19, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 20 (Sale by avoirdupois weight 
with exceptions). 


Mr. E. STANHOPE moved the fol- 
lowing Amendments :— 

Page 5, line 37, after ‘‘ that,”’ to insert 
‘“é (1 2? 

Page 6, line 3, after ‘valid,’ to 
insert—‘‘ and (2) drugs, when sold by 
retail, may be sold by apothecaries’ 
weight.” 

Amendments agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 

Clause 21 agreed to. 


Clause 22 (Exception for sale of arti- 
cle in vessel not represented as being of 
imperial or local measure). 
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Mr. E.STANHOPE moved, in page 6, 
line 15, after ‘‘ measure,’’ to insert— 


“‘ Nor subject a person to a fine under this Act 
for the possession of a vessel where it is shown 
that such vessel is not used nor intended for use 
as a measure,” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 23 to 42, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 43 (Appointment of inspectors 
of weights and measures). 


Sm CHARLES RUSSELL moved, in 
page 12, line 12, at end of line to add— 


‘And may, if they think fit, assign such 
reasonable superannuation allowance as may be 
approved by the Local Government Board.” 


The hon. and gallant Member remarked, 
thatthe dutiesof the Inspectors under this 
Act were not only arduous, but at times 
dangerous. In making visits in cer- 
tain parts of towns they were sometimes 
injured when paying, in the honest and 
faithful discharge of their duty, what 
were regarded by some as very unwel- 
come visits. It would seem hard that 
there should be no provision for the su- 
perannuation of a man so injured in the 
performance of his duty. The power 
which his Amendment proposed to leave 
in the hands of the Local Government 
Board with regard to these pensions 
would be a sufficient security against 
their being granted unnecessarily. 

Mr. E. STANHOPE admitted that 
there might be cases of hardship which 
would be met by some such Amendment 
as that suggested ; but he could not see 
it to be consistent with his duty to ac- 
cept the one proposed. It did not seem 
to him to have a fitting place in a Bill 
like this—a consolidation measure—but 
ought to be considered in connection 
with the much larger question of super- 
annuation of public officers generally. 

Mr. DILLWYN was glad the Go- 
vernment intended to confine the pro- 
visions of this Bill within its real scope 
and purpose. Such questions as the 
Amendment would raise were too large 
to be discussed at so late an hour. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 44 to 73, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 74 (Definitions as regards 
Scotland). 
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Mr. RAMSAY moved, in page 22, 
line 42, to add—‘‘the expression ‘burgh’ 
shall include Royal burgh and Parlia- 
mentary burgh.”’ 

Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
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Clauses 75 to 78, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 79 (Enquiry by judge of as- 
size and chairman of quarter sessions 
as to provision of locai standards and 
sub-standards). 

Mr. E. STANHOPE moved, in page 
24, line 35, after ‘‘ county,’’ to insert— 
‘‘the recorder of the borough, or, if 
there is no recorder.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 80 (Ex-officio inspectors of 
weights and measures). 


Mr. E. STANHOPE moved, in page 
25, line 13, to leave out to ‘‘ but,” in 
line 14, and insert— 


‘‘ Nothing in this Act shall authorize local 
authority in Ireland, except the local authority 
of the borough of Dublin, to appoint inspectors 
of weights and measures.” 


Clause agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE moved, in page 
24, after Clause 79, to insert the follow- 
ing Clause :— 


(Expenses of ex-officio inspectors.) 

‘¢ Expenses incurred by any member of tha 
Royal Irish constabulary as an ex-officio in- 
spector of weights and measures in the execu- 
tion of this Act shall be payable to such in- 
spector by the person acting as treasurer of the 
local authority of the district on presentation of 
accounts of such expenses, to be furnished 
quarterly, certified to be correct by the county 
inspector of the county. 

“The secretary of every grand jury being a 
local authority under this Act shall, at each 
assizes or presenting term, and the clerk of 
every other local authority shall once in every 
year lay before each such grand jury or other 
local authority an estimate of the sum which may 
appear to be necessary to mect such expenses until 
the next assize or presenting term, or for the 
ensuing year; and every such grand jury or other 
local authority shall, without previous applica- 
tion to presentment sessions or other preliminary 
proceedings, present in advance to the person 
acting as treasurer the sum specified in such 
estimate, to be raised and paid out of the local 
rate ; and if the sum so raised proves more than 
sufficient for the purpose, the balance shall be 
carried to the credit of the local rate by the 


person acting as treasurer, and if the sum so 
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raised proves insufficient, the person acting as 
treasurer shall apply for payment of such ex- 
penses any other available funds in his hands,” 


Clause agreed to, and ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Mr. E. STANHOPE moved, in page 
31, column ‘‘ Measure of Capacity,” 
after line 21, to add— 


Fluid ounces :— 


4, 3, 2, 1. 
Minims :— 
30, 20, 10, 5, 4, 8, 2, 1. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA moved to 
omit from Schedule 6, 25 Edw. I. (9 
Hen. 3 in Ruffhead) Magna Carta, chap- 
ter twenty-five. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday next, and to be 
printed. [Bill 229.] 


ELDERS WIDOWS’ FUND BILL. 
(Mr. Edward Stanhope, Lord George Hamilton.) 
[BILL 226.] SECOND READING DEFERRED. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the second reading be deferred 
till Monday next.” 

An hon. Memser asked, whether it 
was desirable to put Bills like this 
down for second reading without having 
them printed ? 

Mx. E. STANHOPE explained, that 
the Bill was printed, but expressed re- 
gret that it had not yet been circulated. 


Motion agreed to. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 


next. : 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY (IRELAND) BILL. 

(The O’Conor Don, Mr. Richard Smyth, Mr. 
Charles Lewis, Mr. James Corry, Mr. William 
Johnston, Mr. Dease, Mr. Dickson, Mr. Red- 
mond.) 

[pitts 44-215.] CONSIDERATION. 


Tue O’CONOR DON said, that be- 
fore fixing the day to which he would 
postpone this Bill, he wished, with the 
indulgence of the House, to make a 
short statement, At the commencement 





of the Sitting the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had stated that it was his in- 
tention to carry out the promise the 
Government had made to give facilities 
for the passing of this Bill, by proposing 
that the House should sit next Saturday 
for the consideration of the Bill as 
amended. He (the O’Conor Don) had 
accepted that proposal, because no better 
had been made to him; but he must 
express his own opinion that it would 
be better if the Bill could be discussed 
on some other day than Saturday; and 
he appealed now to the Chancellor of 
the Eathaguée whether he could not, to 
meet the convenience of the House, 
carry out the promise of the Govern- 
ment in some other way? If he could 
name another day, that would be more 
agreeable to the convenience and feel- 
ings of the promoters of the Bill. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tuzt EXCHE- 
QUER: I made the offer the hon. 
Gentleman has referred to because it 
appeared to me to be exceedingly diffi- 
cult to find any better day on which to 
redeem the promise Government made, 
and by which they are, undoubtedly, 
bound to give such facilities as can 
possibly be given for the further discus- 
sion of the Bill. I suggested Saturday; 
but, I am bound to say, I agree with 
the hon. Member that Saturday is not a 
very convenient day, and there is a very 
strong objection on the part of a great 
number of Members—an objection not 
unnatural—te a Sitting on that day. In 
these circumstances, I would make the 
proposal to the hon. Member that he 
should postpone the Bill till Thursday, 
1lth July, and the Government would 
make it the first Order of the Day. 

Tue O’CONOR DON, accepting the 
proposal, moved—‘‘ That the Considera- 
tion of the Bill, as amended, be deferred 
till Thursday, 11th July.” 

Mr. ONSLOW was glad that Satur- 
day had not been fixed for the Conside- 
ration of the Bill; but pointed out that 
a valuable Government day would be 
lost if the Bill were considered on the 
llth July. There was a strong feeling 
against the passing of the Bill this 
Session ; and, though he should be sorry 
that anyone should think he was op- 
posing this Bill merely for the sake of 
obstruction, he would assure his right 
hon. Friend that there was no chance of 
the Bill being advanced on the 11th July, 
and that, in his humble opinion, it was 
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a mistake to give that day. He asked 
the right hon. Gentleman to consider 
whether he would not advise the hon, 
Member for Roscommon to postpone his 
Bill still further. 


Motion agreed to. 


Consideration, as amended, deferred 
till Thursday 11th July. 


COUNTY OF HERTFORD AND LIBERTY OF 
SAINT ALBAN ACT (1874) AMENDMENT 
BILL, 

Ordered, That the Select Committee on the 
County of Hertford and Liberty of Saint Alban 
Act (1874) Amendment Bill do consist of Five 
Members, Three to be nominated by the House, 
and Two by the Committee of Selection :—Sir 
Anprew Lusx, Mr. Cowper, and Mr, Ane. 
SirH. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 28th June, 1878. 


MINUTES.]—Pustiic Biis—First Reading— 
Supreme Court of Judicature Act (Ireland), 
1877, Amendment * (139). 

Second Reading—Intermediate Education (Ire- 
land) (132). 

Committee—Report—Inclosure Provisional Order 
(Orford) * (127); Pier and Harbour Orders 
Confirmation (No. 1)* (109); Dental Practi- 
tioners * (123-140). 

Report—Highways (South Wales) * (98). 

Withdrawn—Corrib (Galway) River * (113). 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (IRE- 
LAND) BILL—(No. 132.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—(The Lord Chancellor.) 


Lorp WAVENEY said, when his 
noble and learned Friend on the Wool- 
sack introduced thismeasure, he ventured 
to hail it as one well calculated to pro- 
mote Intermediate Education in Ireland, 
and so accomplish the work which the 
old diocesan schools had been founded to 
perform, and further consideration of the 
measure confirmed him in that view. 


Ur. Onslow 
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From his, own personal. knowledge, he 
could say that some of those schools had 
given an excellente ducation to members 
of the three great Churches, while they 
had been no burden on the people 
generally, being supported by the Clergy. 
It was, however, useless to conceal from 
themselves how liable..were. their best 
hopes to be frustrated in the matter of 
schemes for Irish education; and it 
seemed, from the experience of the past, 
that when an endeavour was made to 
draw the different. Churches together, 
that endeavour failed in. proportion to 
the sincerity with which it was made; 
and, in the present case, he confidently 
believed that no measure could be 
offered to the consideration of the 
country which was more.unlikely to raise 
any of the feelings which had caused 
the defeat of the measures which had 
been proposed in the past. The scheme 
which had now been introduced by the 
Government appeared to him to deserve 
well of their Lordships, and he trusted it 
would be persevered with, notwithstand- 
ing any points of difficulty which might 
present themselves: No. measure was 
ever proposed affecting Irish education 
which did not raise difficulties between 
the classes who were educated at the 
National Schools and those who went to 
the Primary Schools. He believed there 
were many who would take advantage 
of the schools proposed by the Bill. He 
cordially approved of the principles of 
the Bill, which embodied free schools, 
free teaching, and free scholars. The 
advantages offered to the country were’ 
not to be over-rated, and the country 
would only have itself to blame if it did 
not take advantage of the opportunity 
now offered. He was gratified with the 
attention which had been already paid 
to the Bill. He had received letters 
from gentlemen ofthe highest intelligence 
indicating their firm confidence in the 
good fruits which might be produced by 
this system of education if it were saga- 
ciously and wisely administered. He 
had received one letter from the lady 
secretary of a leading educational estab- 
lishment in Dublin, in which she begged 
that, at the proper time, he would 
move that the benefits of the Bill be 
extended to the ladies of Ireland. If 
ever there was a scheme which had a 
fair prospect—a more than fair prospect 
—a certainty of success, it was this one ; 
and he should be surprised if other noble 
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Lords sitting on his side of the House 
did not as cordially support it as he did. 

Lorp O’HAGAN said, he had great 
pleasure in offering his cordial thanks 
for this Bill, and he thought the Govern- 
ment were entitled to the gratitude of the 
country for its introduction. Having 
promoted such a measure, it was now in- 
cumbent upon the Government to take 
care that it should not be delayed, but 
that’it should become law during the 
present Session. That was a matter of 
great importance to Ireland ; and if there 
was anything which he could possibly 
grudge his noble and learned Friend on 
the Woolsack, it was his good fortune 
in having had the splendid privilege to 
introduce a measure which in itself, and 
in its consequence, he believed, would be 
fraught with so much good to Ireland. 
The first question for their Lordships’ 
consideration was, whether there were 
sufficient reasons or not for the intro- 
duction of a scheme of Intermediate 
Education? For many years they had 
had great discussions in Ireland on the 
subject of er | Education, and for 
many years there had been a conflict of 
opinion as to the existence and opera- 
tion of the National Board. That 
Board had its shortcomings, and it 
might have had its errors and defects, 
but it had been successful in spread- 
ing schools over the country from 
the centre to the sea; and the results 
upon the youth of Ireland, of a class not 
so high as that to which this Bill ad- 
dressed itself, must be in the highest de- 
gree encouraging to every man of good 
feeling and good understanding in the 
country. He would read to their Lord- 
ships a startling statement, though its 
truth could not be doubted, considering 
the authority by which it was made. 
From figures quoted a short time since 
by the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, it 
appeared that England had 723 per cent 
of the population of the United King- 
dom, Ireland 17 per cent, and Scotland 
10} per cent. Since 1871 there had 
been 1,918 places in the Excise and 
Customs bestowed in public competition. 
For these places there had been 11,371 
candidates, of whom 11 per cent were 
Scotch, 46 per cent English, and 43 per 
cent Irish. Of the places, Scotland 
gained 6 per cent, England 38 per cent, 
and Ireland 56 per cent. Of every 100 


Scotch candidates 9 passed; of every 
100 English, 14; and of every 100 
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Trish, 22. Why did he quote those 
figures? He quoted them to show 
what the young men could do when 
educated ; bat what were their oppor- 
tunities? The Irish boy could distance 
his competitors in the struggle for the 
humbler positions in the public service ; 
but here he must bound his ambition 
and abandon hope. If he desired to 
look higher, and raise himself by honest 
efforts and assiduous culture to a better 
position in life, the way was barred 
against him. Every lad in Scotland had 
a classical school within easy reach of his 
home, and endowments invited English 
students to progress and to honour. 
It was said that a few years ago one- 
fifth of all the alumni of the University 
of St. Andrew’s were the sons of la- 
bourers ; but in Ireland, youths similarly 
situated could not compete for the 
higher offices, which were the reward of 
liberal education. This was from no 
national inferiority and from no social 
disqualification, but for the lack of the 
information which the State had refused 
to supply, and by its action had denied 
them redress. A million of children 
were educated in Ireland in the National 
Schools. About the age of 15 their 
education was completed. Up to that 
age they were amongst the best edu- 
cated youths in Europe, but from that 
time they were without hope for their 
further advancement, however they 
might feel within themselves the im- 
pulses of genius and the consciousness 
that they were worthy of a higher 
destiny. According to the Returns 
taken in 1871, there were in Ireland 
jearning Latin only one in 923 of the 
entire Catholic population, and one in 
259 of the Protestants; while there were 
learning Greek—of the Catholics one in 
1,207, and of the Protestants one in 
398. These figures spoke most forcibly 
of themselves. They showed how com- 
pletely had been the decadence of In- 
termediate Education in Ireland in re- 
cent times; and they showed also that 
the Catholic population, as they had the 
deepest interest in it, ought to make the 
most earnest efforts for the success of 
the system proposed by the Government. 
The sad history of Ireland had no 
blacker page than that which contained 
the narrative of her educational efforts 
during the last 200 years; and without 
doubt her demand for reparation in this 
respect constituted her strongest claims 
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on the Imperial Legislature. An Act of 
Henry VIII. provided for the establish- 
ment of schools in every parish, but it 
had been allowed to fall into desuetude ; 
and in theinstitution of endowed schools, 
down to a recent period, the action of 
every successful statesman was conceived 
in a sectarian spirit, and had for its ob- 
ject the propagation of peculiar reli- 
gious tenets, and not the advantage of 
the people, whom it was vainly desired 
to coerce and corrupt into the adoption 
of them. The endowed schools were 
not originally or legally exclusive, but 
they became practically so, and were of 
no benefit to the great mass of the 
people. Theold legislation of the penal 
times was the most abominable which 
the perverted ingenuity of man ever in- 
vented to debase humanity, and aimed 
to keep the Catholic population in a 
state of utter ignorance only to be 
avoided by the sacrifice of faith and 
honour. A Catholic parent could not 
instruct his own child; a Catholic 
teacher could not bring up a Catholic 
pupil under penalties of the heaviest 
kind; and from the benefits of the edu- 
cational endowments the Catholics were 
rigidly excluded. This fearful system 
continued to blight the intellect of the 
country for 90 years; and it was only won- 
derful that the people, ever eager for 
knowledge, and always aided to struggle 
for it by the Catholic priesthood, managed 
to get it in obscure places from humble 
teachers who ventured to defy the law. 
The Charter Schools aimed to Pro- 
testantize the country by robbing pa- 
rents of their children, and compelling 
them to submit to instruction which 
they detested. They flourished for 
years, but their monstrous abuses—their 
cruelty, filth, and utter inefficiency—were 
exposed by Howard in one of those 
meritorious efforts of his noble life, and 
they eventually gave place to other in- 
stitutions, which still laboured, though 
with mitigated virulence and equal ab- 
sence of results, to undermine the an- 
cient faith. Finally, Lord Derby’s 
scheme of National Education was 
abandoned. This hopeless work of 
proselytism aimed at giving the Irish 
people united secular education and 
separate religious instruction. In spite 
of the shortcomings of that scheme, it 
had bestowed on the Irish people, as 
had been well observed, the greatest 
benefits which they had ever derived 
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from the Imperial Legislature. He had 
endeavoured to show to the House some 
of the remarkable results of its opera- 
tions in the success of the competition 
for places in the Oivil Service, and they 
were made more manifest in other ways; 
but they had not all been equally bene- 
ficial—surgit amari aliquid. The noble 
and learned Lord (the Lord Chancellor) 
had already observed how they had 
tended to destroy the old schools, which 
gave, in so many cases, a good classical 
education. The. masters were main- 
tained by the majority of their scholars, 
who sought only some English educa- 
tion, and they were able’ to supplement 
their incomes from those who desired 
a higher culture; but when the State 
drafted away that majority by its liberal 
subscription to the National Board, 
these schools, of necessity, ceased to 
exist, This evil had been great and 
universal, and it was not unfair to ask 
Parliament, whose action, although for 
purposes most beneficent and most suc- 
cessful, had produced that evil, to supply 
a sufficient remedy. The schools which 
had formerly existed in the North and 
South had nearly become extinct. In 
Kerry ripe scholars used to be found 
among the bogs and mountains, and the 
Northern Province, where the noble 
and learned Lord (the Lord Chancellor) 
and he first saw the light dawn, had 
modest seminaries, which had sent many 
a distinguished man to the legal and 
clerical professions. In Newtownstewart 
the people told their own tale in a Me- 
morial to the National Board, deploring 
the extinction of the old schools of their 
parents, which had sent hundreds of 
pupils to the various professions, many 
of them attaining high distinction. The 
National Board was so pressed by re- 
presentations of this kind that it was 
ultimately induced, perhaps without suf- 
ficient authority, so to dispose of the 
resources devoted to Primary Education 
as to offer some small result fees to 
teachers instructing in classics before or 
after the ordinary school hours; but that 
aid was, of course, utterly inadequate to 
meet the necessities of the case, and last 
year only 805 pupils passed in Latin 
and 90 in Greek. He, as one of the 
Commissioners, was not prepared for this, 
because he thought that the funds were 
intended for the poor; but what could 
they do? He would read two passages 
from the Memorial. It spoke of the 
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people affected by the Board, and stated 
that— 

“The first is a list of the boys primarily 
affected by the Board’s order, those—namely, 
who formed the Latin classesin Newtownstewart 
School, with. a statement of their social position 
and that of their immediate relatives. The 
Board will observe that’ though in humble or 
struggling circumstances, they are just of that 
class from which the Professions are in fact re- 
cruited or have been. hitherto. Nearly all of 
them have uncles, full cousins, or elder brothers, 
who have made their way to the Professions. 

“ The second list contains the names of more 
than 20 teachers who actually have imparted 
classical instruction, since the year 1800, in dif- 
ferent districts of this parish—in Newtown- 
stewart, Lisnatanny, Douglas, Ardstraw Bridge, 
Crew Bridge, Dreguish, Magheracriggan, Erga- 
nagh, or Clare—not all simultaneously, but two 
or three or four’ at a time, as the wants of the 
localities varied. At present, with some 25 
National Schools in the parish, and _ several 
Church Education Schools besides, there is no 
classical or ofher superior instruction whatso- 
ever. And we have every reason to fear besides, 
that the little English which is learned in early 
childhood is, for want of being kept up and 
carried on, mostly forgotten before the age of 
puberty. 

‘The third list represents in part the fruit of 
this old-fashioned instruction, a list—namely, 
of those natives of the parish, who, since the 
year 1800, have actually reached the Professions. 
And we say ‘in part,’ for our list is most in- 
complete ; more careful inquiries would, we are 
satisfied, increase it 25 per cent or more. It 
contains, however, between 300 and 400 names. 
And many of these, the Board will observe, not 
only reached the Professions, but attained to 
some eminence therein. 

“Our Clerical list contains a Dean of May- 
nooth and several Protestant Rectors; our 
Medical list includes three who each won the 
honours of knighthood. And all this we add, 
not without some pride, is from a parish whose 
only resources are agricultural, whose resident 
gentry are few or none, and where the average 
size of the farms is under 20 acres of but 
middling land—of land reclaimed with diffi- 
culty from rock or bog or mountain.” 


He did not think a more interesting 
statement could belaid before the House, 
or one which showed in the most 
complete way the great and pressing 
necessity for supplying the want of 
Intermediate Education, caused by the 
destruction of these schools. The ad- 
mirable Report of the Senior Commis- 
sioner of 1866 was conclusive as to the 
continued decadence of Intermediate 
Education. He would only add to the 
figures stated by his noble and learned 
Friend, that in 1866 there were 1,504 
private schools in action, which in 1871 
had diminished to 612, the decrease of 
pupils in the same period being 24,782. 
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The Committee declared, with deep re- 
gret, that all available evidence pointed 
to a similar rapid retrogression. No 
wonder that the community had been 
alarmed by such a state of things. There 
had been an unanimous universal out- 
ery, for the North Endowed Schools 
Commissioners in 1857 testified most 
strongly to this, and to the anxiety 
manifested by all people of all parties 
and religions in every district in Ireland 
for some provision for middle-class in- 
stitutions; for some assistance to those 
who were willing and earnest to obtain 
some distinction by honest industry and 
mental cultivation. The Commissioners 
strongly urged the compliance with a 
demand so just and reasonable, and sug- 
gested something of payment by results, 
which the Government approved, as an 
ample means of improving Intermediate 
Education. But 20 years had gone, a 
generation had passed away, the effects 
which were naturally to be expected had 
been produced, the intellect of Ireland— 
to use the words of the Census Com- 
missioners— had been ‘‘starved and 
warped.’ A moral paralysis had affected 
the mind of the country. The people 
had ceased to know or care for better 
literature. Book shops were vanishing 
from the country towns, and the pub- 
lishing trade, which in the last century 
was large and flourishing, was almost 
extinct. Once the publishers of Dub- 
lin produced multitudes of expen- 
sive works—encyclopeedias, dictionaries, 
books of science and travel, and clas- 
sical criticism; but the production of such 
books had almost now ceased. Those who 
read might look abroad for the means 
of indulging their literary appetites. 
The want of the love of reading had re- 
sulted from the want of education, from 
which the love of reading came. Ireland 
could produce naturally men of literary 
ability if education was available ; and 
unless there be a change and a supply 
the result to the character of Ireland—in- 
tellectually, morally, and socially—must 
be of the most serious and lamentable 
description. In a political sense, too, it 
was very desirable just now that all 
these things should be looked at. The 
question of education was at the present 
time the question of the world. They had 
given the Irish people the franchise and 
the ballot, and possibly they might give 
them at some future time a Parliament; 
and it was, therefore, very important that 
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the people should be educated. 
franchise was a blessing or a curse, 
according to how it was used; and it 
was necessary that the great instrument 
of education should be wisely and con- 
siderately employed. In Ireland there 
was material progress, but mental re- 
trogression. Irish literary ability found 
scant encouragement at home, and was 
driven to seek employment and reward 
in other countries. He lamented that 
he should be obliged so to speak of 
the state of things which prevailed in 
Ireland; but their Lordships should 
understand it in order to appreciate the 
necessity for this measure they were 
asked to adopt. With regard to the 
Bill itself, he did not think he would 
trouble their Lordships with a discus- 
sion of details after the measure had 
been so fully explained by the noble 
and learned Lord (the Lord Chancellor). 
A Bill of this description might be 
valuable or valueless, according to the 
nature of its administration. It might 
be a blessing or a curse, according to 
the manner in which it was carried out. 
It appeared to him to be quite sufficient 
if the same fair and impartial spirit 
which dictated the framing of the Bill 
were applied to its administration. If 
rightly and properly administered the 
scheme would be an admirable one, and 
would commend itself to their Lordships 
as an honest effort to supply a great 
national want and in a just and judicious 
manner. It was admirable in itself, in 
its consequences, and in the principle 
that it adopted. It respected the rights 
of conscience; it did not interfere with 
religious susceptibilities; it encouraged 
individual effort and rewarded it; it 
absolutely and impartially dispensed the 
bounty of the State; it aided and im- 
proved and consolidated the efforts of 
scholastic institutions ; and it did all this 
without vexatious interference with the 
internal management of these institu- 
tions. That was all excellent; and, for 
his part, he thought very little more 
could be desired. It devoted to good 
purposes a fund which could not be 
more fitly employed than in making re- 
paration for the past evil, and giving 
assurance for a better future. His only 
anxiety at present was that the Bill 
might not be made the law of the land 
this Session. He hoped, however, there 
would be no endeavour to defeat it by 
extravagant demands on the one side, 
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The | or captious objections on the other. He 
trusted that, seeing this Bill was one forthe 
benefit: of Ireland, all Parties would unite 


in passing it. This settlement had been 
too long delayed, and he could conceive 
few things more criminal than it would 
be to delay it any further. For his 
own part, he had lamented—and always 
should lament—that the great Univer- 
sity Reform for Ireland introduced by 
the late Government, which was con- 
ceived by an earnest desire to promote 
the welfare of Ireland, had not passed 
into law. He was convinced it would 
have done great good for Ireland; 
but that was a matter of the past. 
They must now look forward to. the 
future to. see that generations of Irish- 
men should not pass from infancy to 
old age with lapsed opportunities and 
blasted hopes—and live and die without 
the culture which might enable them 
to advance themselves and serve their 
country. The youth of Ireland had not 
the advantages of a great commerce, of 
great manufactories, or of ships, or of 
mines; but they had what, under certain 
conditions, was as good as any of those 
things—they had considerable mental 
power, and that possession should no 
longer be thrown away or allowed to 
stagnate and waste itself in hopeless in- 
activity. It.was because he believed 
this Bill would. afford a means for the 
successful development of that power 
that he gave it his hearty support. He 
fondly believed that a better day had 
come for Ireland; and that through this 
measure and, those which might come 
after ity designed in the same good 
spirit, that mental power might find a 
full and prosperous development, The 
angel of Siloam stirred the sluggish pool 
and the healing influence descended— 
the spirit moved, upon the dry bones in 
the prophet’s ‘vision, and they grew to 
shapes of beauty—and, with God’s bless- 
ing, they would see Ireland launched on 
a new career and roused to generous 
action, awakened soon to new life and 
new hopes, 

Viscount MIDLETON looked at this 
question from a different point of view 
from that of his noble and. learned 
Friend who had just spoken; but. he 
did not know that his conclusions were 
very different. He thought he could 
speak with some authority on the sub- 
ject, because for ‘some years. past he 
had been one of the Trustees of an in- 
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termediate school in the South of Ire- 
land, which, he was sorry to say, had 
not been successful.. In the present 
generation he knew of a school in exist- 
ence which was endowed 200 years ago. 
In the course of the last century the en- 
dowment which had been secured to it 
had been reduced to less than one-third of 
what it originally was. The consequence 
of the present state of things was, that 
there was really very little inducement 
to a man, if he were not'a man of extra- 
ordinary energy and love for his work, 
to take up the profession of a sehool- 
master. But, even supposing that the 
pecuniary remuneration ‘were sufficient, 
which it was not, there was the difficulty 
that there was no recognized Board exa- 
mination to which the master could sub- 
mit his pupils to test their comparative 
success and, what was far more im- 
portant, his efficiency as a teacher as 
compared with the teachers of other in- 
stitutions. Ifthat-want alone were sup- 
plied by the present Bill he should con- 
sider it a great boon to Ireland. Buta 
great deal more would be done. It 
would give the master a fresh interest 
in his work, because it would give him 
a direct pecuniary advantage in the 
number of pupils who passed the ex- 
aminations. It would, atthe same time, 
give to the pupils a new stimulus to 
exertion in the exhibitions it would open 
to them, and the assistance it would 
afford them in their entrance into the 
tussle of life. He knew an instance, 
in which the son of parents in a very 
humble position, and of very limited 
means, was able, through the small 
exhibitions that at present existed, to 
obtain everything that could be obtained 
at Trinity College, Dublin; and when 
he last heard of him, he was a successful 
candidate for the public service. That 
was the class of pupils they wanted 
to assist in every possible way, because 
they were the class from’ which they 
might expect to get good public servants ; 
but at present they were practically 
without the assistance which had long 
been furnished, by Universities and 
kindred institutions, to those in a similar 
class of life in England. He had taken 
the opportunity, since the Bill was laid 
upon the Table, of communicating with 
those on the other side of the Channel, 
who had been for their whole lives prac- 
tically interested im the work of eduea- 
tion, and-he found but one opinion— 
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that the Bill, if passed into law, would 
be the most valuable aid, in an educa- 
tional point of view, that had ever yet 
been extended by Parliament to the 
sister country. If he might be permitted 
to criticize, there were two provisions 
which he should like to see somewhat 
modified. First, as regarded the age at 
which pupils were to be permitted to 
present themselves for examination, he 
could not help thinking that the age 
named in the Bill was somewhat too 
high for the case of Irish boys, and he 
would suggest that it should be fixed at 
15, or, still better, at 14. In his country 
it was beyond the power of parents, in 
the great majority of cases, to keep their 
children at school beyond that age. A 
large number of the boys who were 
brought up in those schools as they ex- 
isted, and a still larger number of those 
who would be brought up in the inter- 
mediate schools as he hoped they would 
exist, were intended for commercial life, 
for clerkships in banks, and other similar 
employments in our cities and towns, 
and in their case the continuance of the 
education up to the age of 19, in the 
intermediate schools, would be a mis- 
take. It would, therefore, be a very 
great advantage if the Board, which was 
to be called into existence by the Bill, 
fixing whatever standards it thought 
proper, were to permit boys of a younger 
age to compete in those standards. In 
many cases he believed they would be 
able to attain the standard, and be able 
to enter into the duties of active life, at 
a somewhat earlier period than would 
be the case if the provisions of the Bill 
were to pass as they stood. Another 
point which he should like to mention 
had reference to the subjects in which 
the pupils were to be presented for ex- 
amination. With the greater portion 
of the subjects mentioned he entirely 
agreed ; but he rather doubted whether 
it would be possible, unless matters 
changed very much, to teach boys in 
intermediate schools in Ireland much in 
the shape of natural science, and he was 
inclined to think that that particular 
branch of education would be better 
left to those who ultimately went up 
to the Universities. There was only 
one other point'on which he desired to 
touch. He was extremely anxious that 
the Conscience Clause should not be made 
too stringent in the case of Ireland. 
From the peculiar circumstances under 
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which education was conductedin Roman 
Catholic schools, it,was very doubtful 
whether the children of Protestant 
parents would ever be sent to them, and 
there was no fear of a competent master 
of a Protestant school interfering with 
the religious belief of his Roman Catholic 
pupils. The self-interest alone of the 
schoolmaster would point out to him 
that it was exceedingly desirable for him 
to take proper means to prevent matters 
of faith being touched upon in a system 
of education which was pursued for a 
different purpose. Looking at the Bill 
from a practical point of view, he thought 
that it contained elements of great hope 
for the future education of Ireland. It 
would bring into existence, in the first 
place, that to which he attached the 
greatest importance—a competent Board 
of Education. It would supply an in- 
dependent system of examination, which 
would cover allthe schools in the country, 
and thus they would be able to compare 
one with another, and to see who were 
the most competent teachers. When 
parents had the opportunity of testing 
the efficacy of the teaching in the dif- 
ferent schools, there need be no fear of 
the best masters failing to get the best 
support. Secondly, you would obtain 
an addition to the salaries of the masters, 
which was at present grievously needed. 
What was wanted was to engage the 
highest possible stamp of man, be his 
opinion what it might, to enter upon the 
instruction of the youth of the country. 
At present such men were to be found 
in a very limited number, and the de- 
mand was greater than the supply, even 
as it was. If they were able to offer 
proper remuneration, there would be no 
difficulty whatever in obtaining com- 
petent men, and they would have the 
general standard of education immea- 
surably improved. Thirdly, the Bill 
would provide that which in Ireland was 
of the greatest possible importance—a 
subsidy for boys of unusual talent, or 
even for those of ordinary talent, who 
made the best use of their time, affording 
them the opportunity, at present much 
needed, of raising themselves in the 
social scale. Those were the reasons 
why he hoped the Government would 
leave no stone unturned to pass the Bill 
into law in the present Session. 

Lorp CARLINGFORD: I do not 
feel quite able to echo the extreme enthu- 
siasm of the last speaker as to the un- 
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paralleled merits of the Bill before us; 
but, at the same time, I am loth to differ 
from him, or to question what he has 
said on the subject. Indeed, whoever 
has taken any part in the subject of Irish 
Education—as I at times have done— 
must recognise the great importance of 
the Bill, and take an interest in its suc- 
cess. I, therefore, rise for the purpose 
of adding my voice, by way of welcome, 
to the voices of those who have already 
spoken on both sides of the House in 
favour of the Bill. I am ready to wel- 
come it, because I believe it to be a 
practical, andevidently a sincere, attempt 
to deal with the most neglected and the 
most starved part of the Irish educa- 
tional system; and especially I welcome 
it because it attempts, with a fair pros- 
pect of success, to provide for the Inter- 
mediate Education of the largest and 
most neglected portion of the population 
of Ireland. It professes to be a Bill to 
promote Intermediate Education in Ire- 
land. I hope and expect that it will 
promote Intermediate Education gene- 
rally over the whole country, without 
exception of classes or creeds. The 
great blot of our educational system in 
Ireland, and of many former attempts 
at educational legislation, has been that 
we have not managed to promote educa- 
tionin Ireland generally and withoutlarge 
exceptions. Those classes in the country 
whose education had already in former 
days been largely promoted found their 
education promoted still further, and 
have obtained, and are now enjoying, 
large advantages from the legislation of 
Parliament ; but those classes whose edu- 
eation in the old, and what I may call the 
bad, times had not been promoted, but, 
on the contrary, had been depressed and 
even crushed, have failed to obtain even 
from the well-meant legislation of Par- 
liament of recent years that amount of 
advantage to which they had every 
claim, and of which they were in by far 
the greatest need. That is the state of 
things with which we have to deal now. 
The statement I have just made is, I 
believe, true as to every part of Irish 
education other than primary; but it 
applies especially to Intermediate Edu- 
cation. There is a little poem by the 
poet Moore, which was famous in its 
day, and which was a kind of political 
— applied to the Established 

hurch. e poet called it Zhe Dream 
of Hindostan, and in it he described a 
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city, the inhabitants of which were for- 
bidden by their religion to eat butchers’ 
meat as food: He says— 
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“ But how is this? I wondering cried, 
As I walked that city, fair and wide— 
And saw in every marble street, 
A row of beautiful butcher’s shops— 
‘ What means for men who don’t eat meat 
This grand display of loins and chops ;’ 
In vain I asked. ’T'was plain to see 
That nobody dared to answer me.’’ 


This parable was applied at the time to 
the Established: Church; but it is not 
without itsapplication to the system of 
education in Ireland at that time and 
since.. The fact is that in ancient and 
modern times: we have been offering 
educational food tothe people upon such 
terms that they have not been able to 
swallow it. If that were to be the result 
of the present proposed legislation it 
would only add tothe number, I will not 
say of failures, but of most imperfect 
measures and partial successes that have 
hitherto been passed by Parliament. I 
do not apply these observations to the 
National Schools of »Ireland.. The 
National School system is one of which 
we are all justly proud, and of which the 
success has been great; but the moment 
you get above primary schools my state- 
ment, I am afraid, is too true—that is to 
say, that all the schools above that class, 
although doing great good within cer- 
tain limits, have failed to promote, gene- 
rally and universally, the education of 
the people of Ireland: without exception 
of class or creed. :.The:model schools of 
Ireland, the training schools of Ireland, 
which are still the blot and the oppro- 
brium of the educational system of Ire- 
land, the Queen’s Colleges, even Trinity 
College, Dublin—that great and distin- 
guished and in its way most valuable 
institution—and more especially the en- 
dowed schools. for the purposes of Inter- 
mediate Education, have failed in.that 
respect. Asa Protestant, I rejoice that 
the Protestants of Ireland have the 
numerous educational advantages which 
they possess both from ancient times and 
from modern legislation. I admire 
their industry and energy; and I know, 
and am glad to know, that they have 
made, and are making, the best use of 
those advantages; but I desire—as I am 
sure all:your Lordships would desire— 
that those advantages should be common 
toall the people cof Ireland; that the 
advantages of education should: be put 
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within the means ‘and within the con- 
sciences of every part of the people of. 
Ireland without distinction of class or 
of creed. And it is because I hope and 
expect that the terms on which Inter. 
mediate Education is offered in this Bill 
will be practically available for all the 
people of Ireland, that I am ready to 
give it a cordial welcome in this House. 
It is true that the Bill offers all its ad- 
vantages not only to that portion, form- 
ing, I believe, the majority, of the people 
of Ireland which is in a state, com- 
paratively, of educational destitution, 
but also to that portion which has 
already considerable educational ad- 
vantages. It may be said, by way of 
objection and criticism, that those who 
are already endowed in respect of 
Intermediate Education will be still 
further endowed and provided for; and 
that those who have exceptional ad- 
vantages for obtaining that education 
which will enable them to compete for 
these prizes and result fees, will be able 
to compete for them upon equal terms 
with others who are not so favourably 
placed. Ido not mean to dwell upon 
that part of the question. I will not 
raise it as a criticism upon the Bill, and 
I do not feel inclined to raise it, because 
I am satisfied there is nothing in the 
terms on which these advantages are 
offered to the majority of the people of 
Ireland which will prevent them from 
making full use of them. There is ono 
clause which I think does require ex- 
planation, and perhaps re-consideration, 
from the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack. It has been mentioned al- 
ready by the noble Viscount opposite 
(Viscount Midleton)—I mean Clause 7, 
which imposes a kind of Conscience 
Clause upon all schools which shall avail 
themselves of this Bill. I doubt the 
necessity or the wisdom of the new 
Board of Intermediate Education mak- 
ing itself responsible in the matter of a 
Conscience Clause for the internal and 
domestic arrangements of the schools 
which may send up candidates for these 
examinations. I doubt the wisdom or 
the prudence of extending the Conscience 
Clause system from primary schools, 
where it is necessary, to intermediate 
schools, which are of a totally different 
class, and in regard to which it is not 
only not necessary, but might work in- 
juriously. I hope the noble and learned 
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giving up that clause. There is one 
other point on which I should like to'say 
a word. I entirely agree with those 
who have urged the great importance 
of the constitution of the Board of Com- 
missioners who are to administer this 
Act when it becomes law. I see that 
there are no qualifications laid down in 
the Bill, and no restrictions whatever 
upon the Government in the choice of 
the members of the Board. TI do not 
say that it would be easy to lay down 
any such qualifications or restrictions. 
Perhaps it is better as it stands; but it 
is impossible for us in this House to im- 
press too strongly upon the Govern- 
ment the vital necessity, if the Bill is to 
be a success, for the greatest care and 
liberality in the choice of the members 
of the Board. It will, for that purpose, 
be absolutely necessary that the mem- 
bers of the Board should be men capable 
of forming an enlightened judgment 
upon all educational questions, and 
especially upon such questions as will 
come before them in connection with 
these examinations and the distribu- 
tion of the funds. It is not enough, 
in a case of this kind, to obtain men 
distinguished for their literary and 
educational attainments. ‘There is one 
thing even more necessary than that, 
and that is that the members of the 
Board should be men capable of obtain- 
ing the confidence of all classes’ and 
creeds of the people of Ireland.’ I am 
convinced that no one who knows the 
country will differ from’ me wher I say 
that that condition is necessary and 
essential. If the confidence of the 
people of Ireland of all creeds is to be 
obtained for this Bill, and its full ad- 
vantages are to be realized, itis neces- 
sary absolutely that those ‘who are’ to 
work the machinery of the ‘Bill—if ‘it 
becomes law, as I hope it will before 
long—and those who are responsible for 
the distribution of the fund, shall obtain 
and retain the confidence of the people, 
not of one class ‘or creed, but ofall: “If 
that is sufficiently provided for in ‘the 
choice made of members of the Board, 
I hope and believe the Bill will turn out 
to be a success; that it will mark’a very 
great step in advance in the education 
of the people of Ireland; that it will 
remedy the most neglected part of the 
educational system ; and that it will lead, 
in future years, to still further measures 
of improvement. 


Lord Carlingford 
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Tre Kart or BELMORE said, he had 
no doubt the Government would take 
pains to select the best persons to form 
the Board; and he quite agreed that 
persons of literary distinction were not 
necessarily the best to be placed upon a 
Board of this sort: While he was on 
the subject of the Board, he should 
like to ask his noble and learned 
Friend on the Woolsack what was 
to be the exact position of the 
Assistant Commissioners? It appeared 
that the Assistant Commissioners were 
to be also Secretaries of the Board, 
and, if necessary, Inspectors; and, fur- 
ther, that the Board was to define the 
duties of the Assistant Commissioners. 
What he wished to know was, whether 
the Assistant Commissioners were to be 
in all respects the equals of the other 
Commissioners, and to vote as members 
of the Board? Then, with regard to 
the Conscience Clause, he was very much 
inclined to agree with his noble Friend 
who spoke last, that possibly that clause 
had better be omitted from the Bill. It 
was a clause commonly inserted among 
the Rules of the National Board; but 
the cases were not by any means on all 
fours. The duties of the National Board 
were to provide education ; but, in this 
case, the duties of the Board would be 
merely to secure an independent exami- 
nation. At the same time, it was quite 
clear to those who knew Ireland that all 
who would receive education under the 
provisions of the Bill would get it in 
schools where the teaching of religion 
would be little thought of or considered. . 
The Bill provided thatthe Board should, 
at the beginning of each year, publish a 
list’ of Examiners; and he believed it 
was intended that the appointment of 
the Examiners should be for one year 
only. Now, he was told that one of the 
great difficulties in regard to the en- 
dowed Schools was in the selection of 
Examiners; and that inone of the schools 
in the county where he resided the 
examinations were conducted with con- 
siderable difficulty. He would venture, 
therefore, in Committee, to propose an 
Amendment to the clause with reference 
to the Examiners, so that the appoint- 
ments should not necessarily be for only 
one year; but; of course, if the altera- 
tion was objected to he should not press 
it. He did not think that there’ were 
any other points in the Bill with which 
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noble Viscount near! him (Viscount 
Midleton) had raised an objection to the 
agé of the pupils; but the age was, as 
a matter-of fact, the maximum and not 
the minimum. He heartily joined with 
noble Lords on both sides of the House 
in the hope that/ the Bill would obtain 
the assent of Parliament during the pre- 
sent Session. 

Lory’ ORANMORE ann BROWNE 
said, he would: not detain their Lord- 
ships, at ‘any length; but he must say 
that he had listened with considerable 
interest to the speech of the noble Lord 
who spoke the last but one, because the 
noble Lord had long taken an active 
part in carrying out the education of 
Ireland as an undenominational system ; 
and the speech he had made that night 
seemed to! indicate that he would give 
that up almost altogether, and hand it 
over to the’ Roman Catholic clergy of 
Ireland, with funds, of course, provided 
by the State. 

Lorp, CARLINGFORD said, the 
noble Lord: had misunderstood him. In 
what he had said he had supported the 
Bill. 

Lorpv ORANMORE ann BROWNE 
would not, thén, pursue the point fur- 
ther; but he: thought the noble Lord 
even objected to the principle upon 
which Trinity; College was now carried 
on, which, he ‘believed, was entirely 
undenominational, everything in that 
College being perfectly open to every 
person of every ‘class and creed. The 
noble Lord was perfectly aware that the 
Ronian Catholic’ clergy lad been long 
fighting in Roman Catholic countries to 
get education into their own hands; and 
in almost every: country it had been 
taken out of their hands and given into 
the hands of the people. He would ask 
the: noble’. dnd! learned) Lord on the 
Woolsack, who had,nodoubt, considered 
the matter, whether» there’ were not 
rather too few paid: Commissioners? It 
had often been thought that the aceusa- 
tions' of Party partiality amongst the 
Commissioners of National’ Education 
would have been got rid of if there had 
been a certain number of paid Commis- 
sioners. They were all aware that there 
had been sudden increases in the num- 
ber of Commissioners appointed; and it 
certainly had’ appeared to ‘the public 
that that had only been for the purpose 
of carrying otit certain Party views. of 
the Government for the’, time’. being. 
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Then, in Section 3 of the 5th clause, a 
part of the duty of the Commissioners 
was to provide payment for the managers 
of schools complying with prescribed 
conditions. He did not know who the 
managers were to whom those payments 
would go. It appeared to him that in 
any of these schools the payments ought 
to go to the person teaching. That 
would be, he supposed, the head-master 
of the schools in question. Then, with 
regard to Clause 7, he thought it would 
be better to get rid of that altogether. 
He considered that undenominational 
education in the National Schools was an 
absolute necessity, if any fairness or jus- 
tice was to be maintained with regard to 
the minorities that existed in Ireland. 
There were at present no fewer than 
20,000 Protestant children scattered 
through Roman Catholie schools in Ire- 
land ; and if the system of education was 
made denominational, they would, of 
course, be excluded from the benefit of 
the National Schools. That was quite 
sufficient reason, without going further, 
for the undenominational system being 
maintained. Clause 7 was really not of 
much importance, except as an encou- 
ragement to the schoolmasters; because, 
looking at the Schedule, he saw that 
every Irishman of a certain age was open 
to offer himself for examination, the only 
condition being that he had been edu- 
cated in any place in Ireland for a period 
of 12 months. If that was the case, he 
thought the 7th clause was put in to 
ensure the principle being carried out, 
when the promise was made, that none of 
the property resulting from the residue 
of the Church funds should be devoted 
towards any denominational system. He 
confessed that without it no such appro- 
priation could occur. The Commissioners 
would have no schools of their own, 
but would merely offer premiums and 
examine those who came forward. He 
thought that this was a very fair pro- 
posal, and one to which there could be 
no objection. Every Irishman would be 
glad that any of his countrymen who 
were well educated should be able to 
get these fees, utterly irrespective of 
class or creed. Now, there was another 
point to which he would call the noble 
and learned Lord’s attention. Section 4 
of the 6th clause was to define the sub- 
jects and nature of the examinations. 
This would bear a very broad interpre- 
tation, and he thought it desirable that 
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it should do so; for what was wanted— 
and it was wanted, perhaps, in England 
as well as in Ireland—was a more prac- 
tical education. Intellectual education 
was an excellent thing; but he did not 
know that if it were carried too far, 
without being applied to those pursuits 
in which a man’s life was to be spent, 
it might not become an injury. We 
might educate children and bring them 
up as if they were to get their living by 
education alone; whereas, do what we 
would, the majority of men must live by 
the sweat of their brow. He thought, 
therefore, that, if it were possible, it 
would be most advantageous to extend 
the subjects of examination. even to 
agriculture and different trades. Their 
Lordships were probably aware that in 
Prussia every man was obliged to learn 
a trade, whatever else he might learn, 
from the Prince Imperial downwards; 
and as they had sought. their examples 
for education from that country, they 
should not overlook this part of it. 
He had one more point to which he 
wished to ask the attention of the 
noble and learned Lord. He saw that 
in the Schedule the National teachers 
were excluded from the results fees under 
this Bill. He supposed the reason for 
that was, that they already received re- 
sults fees in the National Schools, and 
could not be entitled to receive them 
twice. That was, he thought, an insuffi- 
cient reason ; and it was unfair to the 
teachers, who were certainly very useful 
members of society, that it should be left 
to them to eliminate such boys as were 
going in for the higher awards, rather 
than be allowed to send them forward to 
get results fees under this Bill. 

Lorp EMLY wished to add a few 
words to what had been said by two 
noble Lords near him with regard to 
this Bill, which was one of very great 
interest on the matter of Intermediate 
Education in Ireland, and he hoped 
it might become law this Session. 
He should have been sorry to have 
allowed the second reading of the Bill 
to pass without saying a few words 
upon it. and thanking the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack for having 
introduced the measure. Indeed, the 
only part of the speech of the noble and 
learned Lord which appeared to him 
in the slightest degree lable to excep- 
tion was, that although the language he 
used was strong, he did not adequately 
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describe the terrible evils which had 
been produced by the present state of 
things. It would, perhaps, be not 
out of place to say a few words on those 
evils. Out of every 100,000 of the in- 
habitants of Scotland 371 were receiv- 
ing education in endowed intermediate 
schools; out of the Protestant popu- 
lation of Ireland 199 out of every 
100,000 received this education in en- 
dowed intermediate schools. How many 
Roman Catholics received their education 
in the; same way? Only two of every 
100,000. This state of things arose 
from the unhappy legislation of former 
times, as his noble and learned Friend 
had said. Atthe time endowments were 
allowed to be enjoyed by Scotland and 
the Protestants of Ireland no Catholic 
endowments were permitted to be given. 
Who were the people who were now 
suffering from that condition of things ? 
Why, they were that class of people who 
especially required Intermediate Educa- 
tion. They were, generally speaking, the 
farming classes in Ireland. As the noble 
Earl, his noble relation, stated the other 
day, the quantity of land in Ireland was 
limited, and the number of people who 
were desirous of getting farms was very 
much greater than the number of farms 
that could be provided for them. The 
consequence was, that there was a vast 
number of the sons and brothers of 
comparatively wealthy farmers who 
really .had no means of supporting 
themselves; and unless they could 
find some means of supporting them- 
selves, they would continue what, un- , 
fortunately, they were at the present 

moment—the most discontented, and, he 
was afraid, the most disloyal and danger- 
ous part of the population of Ireland ; 
because, although they knew enough to 
be able to read the newspapers, they had 
not received an education which would 
enable them to get on in life, and in this 
respect they were behind similar classes 
in England and Scotland. If their Lord- 
ships only looked to this great city, he 
believed they would find that for every 
100 Irishmen employed as clerks in 
public offices, banks, and other institu- 
tions, there were, at least, 1,000 Scotch- 
men. Why was that? As the noble 
and learned Lord had pointed out, it 
was not from any defect in intelligence 
on the part of the Irish people, for 
when they had the opportunity of being 
properly educated they could hold their 
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own with the English and Scotch. The 
sole reason was because they had. not 
the same opportunities of obtaining a 
liberal education as were enjoyed by 
those with whom they had to compete 
for such situations. If they looked to 
the Colenies, they would find exactly 
the same results following from the 
same cause. Sir Charles Gavin Duffy, 
who had been twice Speaker of the 
Legislative Assembly of Victoria, and 
who had had immense opportunities 
of observing what actually took place 
with regard to Irishmen going to that 
country, had written him a most in- 
teresting letter on this subject. He 
would not trouble their Lordships by 
reading it; but he would observe that 
Sir Charles Duffy stated that a great 
number of Irishmen who went out to 
Australia, chiefly belonging to the middle 
class, were men of bright natures and 
bright intelligence; but on account of 
the want of education amongst them they 
had, in fact, to become hewers of wood 
and drawers of water, and, as compared 
with the Scotch and American, they en- 
tirely failed in the battle of life. Scotch- 
men and Americans, simply because they 
went out better educated, earned con- 
siderable livelihood, and rose far above 
the Irish immigrants in the social scale. 
It was not merely in the Colonies that 
this state of things prevailed. Any one 
of their Lordships who was acquainted 
with Ireland must have seen. precisely 
the same thing in Ireland itself. Only 
the other day an institution with which 
he was connected in Limerick required 
a first-class scientific master. They put 
an advertisement in the newspapers, 
and about 20 people offered themselves 
for the appointment. The Committee— 
a most impartial one, including both 
Protestant and Roman Catholic Bishops 
—had to select the three fittest candi- 
dates, and every one of the three they;had 
to select was a Protestant. The mode of 
appointment of Inspectorsunder the Irish 
National Board of Education arose 
from the same causes. Whenever there 
was a competitive examination for the 
office of Inspector, Protestants only com- 
peted for a Protestant vacancy and 
Catholics for a Catholic vacancy. That 
was done for the simple reason that the 
deficiency of education amongst the Ca- 
tholics was such that, with open com- 
petition, all the Inspectors: would: be 
Protestants. These things must make 
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them feel the absolute necessity of pass- 
ing, as soon as possible, some such mea- 
sure as that now before them, and re- 
lieving the Roman Catholics of Ireland 
from the degradation under which they 
were now suffering. The only thing for 
them to do was to urge the Government 
to press on this measure with the least 
possible delay. It was not a question 
whether this was, in the abstract, pre- 
cisely the system which their Lordships 
would prefer as the best. Some might 
like to have seen something more done 
in the way of utilizing existing endow- 
ments for education in Ireland; but 
he was not going to advocate the delay 
of this great boon for a whole gene- 
ration, as they would have to do if 
they were to go into this question 
of endowments. Many persons might 
ask why they did not use this large sum 
of money for the purpose of building 
and establishing schools? The answer 
to that was simple. Were these schools 
to be denominational or undenomina- 
tional? He had had some experience 
of the House of Commons, having spent 
some of the best years of his life there ; 
and he was sure they might as well try 
to get a stream to run backwards as 
to get the House of Commons to vote 
money for denominational schools. But 
with regard to undenominational schools, 
they would have no pupils. He could 
mention a most remarkable case. His 
noble Friend near him, when Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, had sanctioned 
the appointment of a Roman Catholic 
master to the Royal School of Ban- 
nagher. That was the first Roman 
Catholic master that had ever been ap- 
pointed to that school. What had been 
the result? Up to the time that the 
Roman Catholic master was appointed, 
every single boarder in the school was a 
Protestant; but from that time every 
single boarder had been a Roman Catho- 
lic. That showed pretty clearly what they 
might expect; and, therefore, really it 
seemed to him that there was no other 
system, except the self-working system, 
which it would be possible to carry. 
With regard to endowments, he believed 
the way to prevent them from leading to 
idleness and want of exertion was to use 
them in such a manner that the proceeds 
could only be acquired by exertion on 
the part of those who were to get them ; 
and, therefore, in his opinion, the system 
proposed by the Bill was not only the 
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only possible system, but the best pos- 
sible one. He earnestly trusted that 
the Government would consider the 
magnitude of the evils which this Bill 
was intended to meet, and that they 
would without delay press it forward 
through all its stages. If they did so, 
they would confer an enormous boon on 
Treland, and earn the gratitude of the 
whole population; and certainly this 
Session of Parliament would not have 
been unfruitful if it conferred on: that 
country those educational means and 
opportunities which would enable them 
to enter on the battle of life- on equal 
terms with their fellow-subjects in the 
rest of the Kingdom. 

Eart SPENCER said, he would not 
detain their Lordships by any lengthened 
observations on the important subject 
before them, or by making many re- 
marks on a Bill which had elicited a 
chorus of general approval from both 
sides of the House. But he could not 
help saying how sincerely he trusted 
that this measure, so full of good prin- 
ciples, might bear excellent fruit and 
prove successful in encouraging and in- 
creasing Intermediate Education in Ire- 
land. While this general approval had 
been given to the system proposed in 
the measure before them, the institutions 
which already existed in Ireland had, 
he thought, been a little lost sight. of. 
It was for that purpose that he rose to 
follow up a remark made by a noble 
Friend of his on the opposite side of 
the House, and to ask the noble and 
learned Lord on the Woolsack whether 
he would give them some further infor- 
mation on a subject to which, in ‘ an- 
other place,” reference had been made? 
He thought that, however much might 
be done by this Bill, it was necessary 
that additional powers should be given 
to those bodies in Ireland who were un- 
able to reform themselves, or to those 
Commissioners who had the power to 
carry out reforms in different parts of 
the country. The Report of the Com- 
mission of 1858, which had been re- 
ferred to, was of very great importance, 
and contained some very valuable sug- 
gestions. Anybody who looked at that 
Report would see how very unsatisfac- 
tory was the state of many of the edu- 
cational endowments of Ireland, and 
that no power existed of improving them 
or of dealing with the estates. under 
those who had the management of. the 
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endowments, The Commissioners who 
were, established for the purpose of 
making reforms had totally inadequate 
power to deal with the vast questions 
which were brought before them. The 
body called the Commissioners of Edu- 
eation. in, Ireland had not even the 
power, ‘neither had they the funds, to 
appoint. an Inspector to go round to the 
schools, There were not large endow- 
ments for the purposes of Intermediate 
Edueation in Ireland; but, still, those 
endowments which did exist ought not 
to -be lost. sight of, and a great deal 
might be done in different localities by 
investing the Commissioners, who al- 
ready existed in Dublin in connection 
with the Royal Free Schools, with larger 
powers. 

Lorp DUNSANY said, there seemed 
to be such a general assent in favour of 
the principle of the Bill that it was al- 
most. useless to say anything further 
about it. There were, however, one or 
two matters to which he should like to 
refer. This Bill seemed to say to the 
people of: Ireland—‘‘ We have tried to 
please you before, and we have failed. 
Now you may please yourselves, and to 
assist 'you to do this we will give you a 
million of money, but we shall not in- 
terfere with you as to what teachers 
you select, or how you teach. We shall 
simply look at the manufactured article 
when it is finished, and not while it is 
in the process of being manufactured.”’ 
That was the principle of the Bill, and 
he. was not sure that they would not 
ereate a difficalty by deciding to shut . 
their eyes. There would be a great re- 
sponsibility upon them, even with their 
eyes shut; and.he regretted that he 
could not see much provision in the Dill 
about inspection, which was a very im- 
portant matter when they were going 
to spend £1,000,000, He did not use 
the word ‘inspection’ in reference to 
the vexed and angry religious question ; 
because he could fancy greater danger 
and evil than the fact that a school was 
conducted by a Roman Catholic priest. 
He could imagine some Roman Catholic 
priests inculcating loyalty, but there 
were others who might teach disloyalty ; 
and that was an important matter, in 
respect to which their eyes ought not to 
be: shut. It was the duty of the Go- 
vyernment to look into these schools, not 
at all from a religious point of view, 
but.to see what was otherwise being 
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taught in them. History was'to be one 
of the things which was to’ be taught. 
Well, he should like to know what his- 
tory? ‘Was it to be really English his- 
tory, or English history from an Trish 
oint of view? There was‘ some Irish 
fistaty which would teach nothing but 
disloyalty to the young men of Ireland, 
They were going to give’ large sums 
for proficiency in these schools, yet they 
might find the pupils well up in events 
which had not occurred. Some of: the 
text-books which might be used in these 
schools might be a greater injury to 
the Commonwealth than the ignorance 
of the people. Ignorance was a danger, 
but systematic disloyalty, inculeated in 
school-books and newspapers, was’ a 
greater danger; and he did not wish to 
run any risk of a perfectly disloyal 
education creeping’ into -these schools, 
which were to bo subsidized by the Go- 
vernment. The 
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rovision in the Bill 
which constituted a Board of seven 
members, appointed by the Lord 
Lieutenant, was, he thought, a very rea- 
sonable and desirable one. In the 8rd 
clause it was enacted that the Assistant 
Commissioners should also act as Secre- 
taries, and, when required, as Inspec- 
tors. From the use of the words “‘ when 
required,” it would appear as if inspec- 
tion was looked upon as something con- 
tingent. Did the words ‘when: re- 
quired” mean that there was only to be 
an inspection when glaring irregularities 
were discovered ? fn his opinion, there 
ought to be more provision than that 
for the inspection of these subsidized 
schools: In the speech from the Wool- 
sack, when this Bill was introduced, the 
noble and learned Lord (the Lord Chan- 
cellor) declared one of the conditions of 
payment to the schools was to be’ that 
there should be a minimum number of 
scholars. That was a very practical 
and very proper declaration on ‘the 

art of the noble and ‘learned’ Lord, 

ecause there were the ‘strongest pos- 
sible reasons why these rewards should 
not be given to very small schools, where 
there was the most limited attendance of 
scholars; but in the Bill he'did not find 
there was any provision whatsoever as to 
fixing a minimum number of ‘scholars. 
It was provided in the Bill that !such 
other subj ects as the Board sates from 
time to time, prescribe should form part 
of the general system of education.’ That 
was a very excellent provision, and ‘he 
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quite agreed in some remarks which had 
been made as to the desirableness of 
something practical being taught in the 
system of education. Allusion had been 
made to the success in life of Scotehmen 
as compared with Irishmen, and from 
his naval experience he was able to say 
that Scotechmen, as a rule, seemed to be 
always lighting on their legs, while 
Irishmen were always getting into the 
wrong groove, and going from bad to 
worse, This did not arise from any in- 
feriority in the Irishman; but it was 
due to his want of education, as compared 
with the Scotchman. There was another 
provision of the Bill which said that one 
of the conditions of the examinations 
should be that the proficiency which 
was obtained should have been obtained 
in Ireland, and that the candidate should 
have spent the previous 12 months in 
Ireland. Now, Ireland might be a very 
pleasant country to live in, though some 
people said it was better to live out of 
it; and supposing a young man had ac- 
quired competency in education in Eng- 
land, he did not quite see why he was to 
be excluded from the benefits of this 
Bill. He would have learnt one thing 
in England, which probably he would 
not have learnt in the course of his edu- 
cation in Ireland, and that was loyalty ; 
and altogether he would have larger 
general views. In conclusion, he begged 
to express a hope that he had not said 
anything which was likely to offend the 
susceptibilities of any of their Lordships 
who were Irish Roman Catholics. 
Viscount MONCK said, there was 
one point in the Billregarding which he 
felt very strongly, and that was the 7th, 
or Conscience Clause. It appeared to 
him this was altogether an illogical 
clause, and had no reason to be in the 
Bill at all. The noble and learned Lord 
(the Lord Chancellor), in introducing 
the Bill, said it was the intention of the 
Government to pay for the manufactured 
article. Now, by this clause, he con- 
sidered they would very much interfere 
with the process of manufacture ; and it 
might cause considerable vexation in 
Ireland. The clause was almost identi- 
cally the same as that which was insisted 
upon in the system of Primary Educa- 
tion in Ireland, without the same neces- 
sity for it; ‘and it would be an interfer- 
ence with the intermediate schools which 
was not at-all called for. In the case of 
the primary schools, it was the only 
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possible way to get the children in- 
structed ; but there was no good reason 
why the system should be extended be- 
yond the primary schools. With this 
exception, he must pay his contribute of 
thanks to the Government for having 
introduced this Bill, which he trusted 
would soon become law, with such alter- 
ations as their Lordships might deem 
necessary. 

Lorpv INCHIQUIN expressed his ap- 
proval of the Bill; but he hoped the noble 
and learned Lord (the Lord Chancellor) 
would re-consider the question of the 
Conscience Clause, which he did not 
think ought to be in the Bill. . He 
thought its omission would meet with 
the approval of both the Protestants 
and the Catholics in Ireland. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, by favour of your Lordships I 
was allowed, on the introduction of this 
Bill, to state fully the views of Her 
Majesty’s Government on the question 
of Intermediate Education in Ireland, 
and the principles upon which they de- 
sired this Bill to be framed, and I cer- 
tainly should not, on the present occa- 
sion, think of repeating anything which 
I said at that time. I shall rather, in 
a few sentences, endeavour to answer 
the questions which have been directly 
put to me in the course of this debate. 
I must, however, in the first place, say 
I have heard with most sincere satisfac- 
tion the very kind way in which this 
attempt to deal with the great subject of 
Intermediate Education in Ireland has 
been received ; and from the manner in 
which it has been spoken of in your Lord- 
ships’ House and beyond it, I cannot but 
augur well for the future of the Educa- 
tion Question in that country. It ap- 
pears to me that the great leaders in Ire- 
land have placed in abeyance their own 
particular views of what, in the abstract, 
is the best kind of education for Ireland; 
and, putting those views aside, they look 
upon this Bill as an honest and practical 
endeavour to deal with the subject of 
Intermediate Education. It is suggested 
that it is an undue restriction on the 
condition of examination that the pupil 
should have resided for the 12 months 
previously in Ireland; and the noble 
Lord (Lord Dunsany) asks why pupils 
from England should not have the 
benefits of the exhibitions? Well, the 
simple answer to that is that this is a 
Bill to encourage Intermediate Educa- 
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tion in Ireland, and it would not be 
doing that were you to allow English 
youths| to come over to Ireland and 
take:the rewards which are offered. I 
have’ been asked why it is that 
the National School teachers are to be 
excluded from the results fees? Now, I 
wish to speak with all respect of that 
meritorious body, and of their excellent 
work ; and I wish them to be paid in a 
way which shall be commensurate to the 
services they perform; but it would be 
bad economy on the part of the State to 
pay these teachers, on the one hand, for 
giving primary education, and, on the 
other hand, to induce them to give a 
higher class of education. That would 
be; virtually, asking them to serve two 
masters, and the result would not be 
satisfactory. My noble Friend also says 
he thinks there might be other subjects 
for examination besides those specified 
in the Bill; but he will find the last 
heading of the various subjects for 
examination is so worded that any 
additional subject thought desirable may 
be added by the Commissioners. He 
further says that the payments ought to 
be made, not to the managers of the 
school, but to the teachers; but if the 
teacher is not the manager, he is a 
servant of the manager, and the Com- 
missioner must deal with the principal. 
It would be quite idle for it to be other- 
wise. Then, it has been asked why there 
should not be paid Commissioners in 

lace of an unpaid Board? Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have duly considered 
that matter, and they have come to the ° 
conclusion that it is unnecessary to have 
a paid Board. There will be two As- 
sistant Commissioners, who will perform 
the functions of Secretaries ; and it does 
not appear to the Government that there 
would be a justification for a staff of 
paid officials over and above the two 
described in the Bill. Then I was asked 
what these Assistant Commissioners are to 
be, and whether they will be co-ordinate 
with the Commissioners? The Assistant 
Commissioners will not be co-ordinate ; 
they will be inferior to the Commis- 
sioners, as their name obviously implies. 
Allusion has been made to inspection, 
but we do not want a general inspection 
of the schools. We do not undertake a 
responsibility of that kind; but there 
are certain things mentioned in the Bill 
—conditions as to the number of pupils 
and the attendances—asto which it may 
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be necessary to have some limited in- 
spection, and so far as it is necessary 
that duty will be performed by tle 
Assistant Commissioners: Then, an ob- 
servation has been made about the 
Examiners, and theiryearly appointment. 
I quite agree it would be very undesir- 
able to have a clean sweep of Examiners 
every year, and that is not proposed in 
the Bill. The only provision on the sub- 
ject in the Bill is in one of the rules in 
the Schedule which deals with the quali- 
fications of the Examiners. We propose, 
however, that every year a list is to be 
published, from which the Examiners for 
the year are to be chosen. There is 
nothing ‘whatever to prevent the same 
persons, or any number of them, from 
being continued Examiners year by year; 
and no doubt, in order to preserve 
continuity, a good many of them will be 
continued in office year by year. Ihave 
been asked a question as to what is to be 
done in the Bill in regard to the Com- 
mission which the Government is about 
to appoint on the subject of the Endowed 
Schools? What I said on a former 
occasion was, that the Government has 
announced, in the other House of Parlia- 
ment, its intention to appoint a small 
Commission of Inquiry into the manage- 
ment of the property belonging to the 
Endowed Schools in Ireland. I do not 
in the least deprecate—indeed, I am 
anxious for any change which can be 
made in the management of the Endowed 
Schools in Ireland to serve the purposes 
of the scheme proposed by this Bill; but 
I think it would be unadvisable to hang 
up this question till that is settled, and 
I sincerely trust Parliament will not 
mix up that question with the present 
measure. No doubt, it is very desirable 
that something should be done in regard 
to the Endowed Schools of Ireland; but 
that is a small matter when compared 
with the whole question of Intermediate 
Education. On the last occasion, I stated 
to your Lordships that the total landed 
property, including buildings, belonging 
to these Institutions is £13,000, and of 
this sum £7,250 represents the open, and 
the remaining £5,750 the close, Endowed 
Schools. Then, the noble Viscount 
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(Viscount Midleton) has objected that the 
ages are not low enough, and that 
younger boys ought to be admitted than 
those of 16, 17, or 18; but the ages to 
which my noble Friend has referred are 
the maximum ages. Any boy may be 
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allowed to pass the examination who 
presents himself, and who is able to 
satisfy the Examiners, provided his 
age does not exceed those limits. 
As regards the examinations in natural 
science, my noble Friend has ex- 
pressed a doubt whether the examina- 
tions on that subject will succeed. I 
should be sorry in any way to imply 
that it is not a fit subject for examina- 
tion; but I will point out that a choice 
of subjects is given, and that no one of 
them is: compulsory. The only other 
observation I have to make is on the 
subject of the Conscience Clause. I 
have no desire to go into the general 
question at this time; but I am quite 
ready to admit that the question has a 
different aspect when we are considering 
it in relation to primary, to when we are 
considering its connection with inter- 
mediate schools. There are obvious 
differences. In primary schools we 
have to protect children who stand 
much more in need of protection; and, 
whereas intermediate schools are nearly 
always boarding schools, the primary 
schools rarely, indeed, are more than 
dayschools. In regard to the language 
of Clause 7, some noble Lords have said 
that the clause is transferred from the 
rules for primary schools in Ireland, 
and another noble Lord has said the 
clause is almost in the words used by 
the National Board. That is a mistake. 
I believe it is transferred almost verba- 
tim from the corresponding clause in 
the Endowed Schools Act for England. 
That is, however, a question for con- 
sideration when we come to consider the 
details of the Bill in Committee. I have 
only to repeat my thanks for the manner ~ 
in which the Bill has been received, and 
to express a hope that your Lordships 
will allow the Committee to be taken on 
Tuesday next. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accor- 
dingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Zuesday next. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Eight o'clock, to Monday 
next, Eleven o'clock, 
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MINUTES.]—Pvusiic Brrrs—Select Committee 
—Report—Ecclesiastical Buildings (Fire In- 
surance) [No. 253]. 

Committee—Highways (re-comm.)'[214]—n.P. 

Committee — Report — Metropolis Improvement 
Provisional Orders Confirmation (Bowman’s 
Buildings, Marylebone, &c.) * [21 1. 

Third Reading—Elementary Education Provi- 
sional Order Confirmation (London) * [201], 
and passed, 


The House met at Two of the clock. 
QUESTIONS. 


_——-0on— 


INDIA—THE SALT TAX. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. A. M‘ARTHOUR asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
his attention has been directed to a letter 
of a correspondent in the ‘Daily News ”’ 
of June the 26th, headed ‘“‘ The Salt Tax 
in India ;” whether there is any founda- 
tion for the allegation that the Indian 
Government is secretly pressing the 
native states to level up the Salt Taxes 
to our standard ; and, whether there is 
any foundation for the statement that 
the Indian Government is urging one 
large native state to give up or forbid 
the cultivation of opium in its territory ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Yes, Sir, I 
read the letter in question; but we have 
no information whatever at the India 
Office as regards the statement about 
opium. As regards the salt tax, we 
are aware that the Government of India 
is negotiating with the Native States of 
Rajpootana and Central India for the 
abolition of the Customs Line. These 
negotiations, which are rapidly approach- 
ing completion, are described by Sir 
John Strachey as being intended to give 
to all the people throughout India, at 
the cheapest rate consistent with finan- 
cial necessities and with the least pos- 
sible inconvenience, as much salt as they 
can consume, 
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PEACE ,. PRESERVATION (IRELAND) 
ACT — HOUSE SEARCHES.—QUESTION. 


Masor NOLAN asked the Chief Secro- 
tary for Ireland, If in Ballinasloe the 
houses of Mr. Matthew Harris, and of 
Mr. Michael O’Sullivan, were visited by 
police at 3 a.m. on the, 14th June, and 
a search made for arms; whether at 
the time of this search Mr. Harris had 
a licence to keep and to carry arms in 
an adjoining district; whether at the 
same time a search was made for docu- 
ments in the above houses ; and, if 80, 
whether instructions were given that 
private documents and business letters 
should be examined by an ordinary 
constable ; if the persons who supplied 
the information on which the search 
warrants were issued by the Lords Jus- 
tices had made known to the Lords 
Justices the facts that Mr. Harris was 
secretary to a tenant’s association, and 
had lately in that capacity been sum- 
moned to give evidence before a Com- 
mittee of this House now sitting on the 
land question ; if the Lords Justices 
were not so informed, can he state if any 
explanation has been assigned why these 
facts, notorious in the district, were not 
brought under their notice when their 
signatures were obtained; and, whether 
the police were instructed to inspect on 
the warrant granted any strictly legal 
communications addressed to Mr. 
Harris in his capacity as secretary or 
as a witness before a Committee of this 
House on the land question ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, although the . 
hon. and gallant Gentleman kindly gave 
me private Notice on Monday night of 
his intention to ask this Question yes- 
terday, I am sorry to be unable as. yet 
to give him an answer, and must ask 
him to be so good as to postpone it till 
a later day. As I was obliged to adopt 
a similar course with regard to a Question 
of a like kind put to me the other day by 
his hon. Colleague (Mr. Mitchell Henry), 
who appeared to be unaware of the 
necessity for what occurred, I wish to 
explain how matters stand with refer- 
ence to such Questions. I forwarded the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman’s Question 
to Dublin by Tuesday’s post, and I yes- 
terday received by return of post a reply, 
to the effect that it had been found ne- 
cessary to call for a special Report from 
the local constabulary respecting some 
of the details inquired about; which, of 
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course, involves a delay of a few days, 
but I hope I shall receive it on Monday. 
I mention these facts, because hon. 
Members may not always realize that 
such a course is unavoidable in cases 
where a reference is called for to distant 
places for information which can only be 
supplied upon the spot. 


COLLECTION OF RATES (DUBLIN ) — 
REPORT OF THE COMMISSION. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mason O’BEIRNE (for Mr. Gray) 
asked the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
On what date was the order given to the 
Government printer to print the Report 
and Evidence of the Collection of Rates, 
Dublin, Commission ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, I am sorry 
to be obliged to give a somewhat similar 
answer tothis Question as I had tomaketo 
the one put to mejustnow. I receiveda 
telegram yesterday from the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tipperary (Mr. Gray), kindly 
giving me Notice of the Question, and I 
forwarded his telegram by last night’s 
post to Dublin, requesting a telegraphic 
answer to be sent to me, which, how- 
ever, I have not yet received. The hon. 
Gentleman’s Question is altogether upon 
a different footing from the one I was al- 
luding to just now, as no inquiry outside 
Dublin apparently would be requisite ; 
but I state the circumstances, so that it 
may be seen exactly how the case stands. 

Mason O’BEIRNE (for Mr. Gray) 
asked the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
Whether any appointment to the col- 
lector generalship of rates, Dublin, 
will be made before the House has an 
opportunity of discussing the Collection 
of Rates Bill? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, ascertain- 
ing that serious public inconvenience 
was likely to arise from delay in taking 
action upon the question of the Collector 
Generalship of Rates, I addressed a 
communication, under date of June 17, 
to Mr. Moylan, requesting him to tender 
his resignation. The choice of a succes- 
sor has sinee occupied the attention of 
the Government, and as soon as the 
usual formalities have been complied 
with, the new. Collector’ General will 
enter upon his duties. - As considerable 
interest is taken by some hon: Members 
in the matter, I may mention that the 
gentleman selected for the appointment 
is Mr. John Byrne. 
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NAVY—TRAINING SHIPS (IRELAND), 
QUESTION. 


Masor O’GORMAN asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Whether it is 
the intention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to establish in Ireland ships for 
training Irish lads and boys for the use 
of Her ,Majesty’s Navy; and, whether 
the Flag-ship in Cork Harbour could 
not advantageously be used for the pur- 
pose named ? 

Mr. A. F, EGERTON: Sir, at present 
the supply of boys for the Navy is 
greater than the demand. By the ex- 
isting regulations the sons of men serv- 
ing in the Coastguard, district ships, 
other vessels on the Irish coasts and in 
the Irish constabulary, also the sons of 
naval, military, or civil pensioners in 
Ireland may. be entered ; but it is, not 
considered necessary at present to estab- 
lish training ships in Ireland. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE — LOCAL 
COURTS OF BANKRUPTCY (IRELAND) 
BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MELDON asked Mr. Attorney 
General for Ireland, When he intends 
to bring.on his Motion for the Second 
Reading of the Local Courts of Bank- 
ruptcy (Ireland) Bill; and, if he cannot 
fix any date, whether he will fix a date 
before which he will not seek to proceed 
with the measure ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Gipson): Sir, having 
regard to the present position of Public 
Business, I_am unable to fix the precise 
date when I expect to take the second 
reading of this Bill. I will take it on 
the first opportunity ; but I may add, 
for the convenience of hon. Members 
who are interested in the subject, that I 
do not expect it will come on during the 
coming week, and, therefore, I shall not 
attempt to take it before Monday, the 
8th July. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
Hono 
HIGHWAYS (re-committed) BILL. 
(IL. Sclater-Booth, Mr. Sait.) 
[BILL 214.] COMMITTEE, 
Order for Committee read. 
Motion made; and Question proposed, 


“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr, Selater-Booth.) 


Q 
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Mr. J. R. YORKE, in rising to move, 
as an Amendment— 


‘““That this House regrets to find in the 
Highways Bill, as now proposed to be re-com- 
mitted, no adequate provision for obtaining 
from those classes whose traffic most conduces 
to the wear and tear of the main roads in Eng- 
land and Wales, some proportionate contribu- 
tion towards the maintenance of such roads; 
and that, in the opinion of this House, nosettle- 
ment of this question can be final or complete 
which does not include such provision,” 


said, that the history of the Highways 
Bill of this Session had been a very 
peculiar one. At the beginning of the 
Session a Bill was introduced which 
was described by the President of the 


Local Government Board as an omnibus 


Bill, and which practically contained no 
principle except that of union charge- 
ability for Highway Boards. If that 
Bill had followed the usual course, 
there would have been no necessity for 
considering it at any length either in 
Committee or afterwards. But in the 
course of the Session the whole policy of 
the Government had undergone re-con- 
sideration. On coming down to the 
House one day, he found that there 
had been a general transmigration of 
clauses from the County Boards Bill 
into this measure, the County Boards 
Bill was not to be proceeded with this 
Session, and the Highways Bill, as 
amended, was to be pressed on the 
House. Under these circumstances, the 
matter had assumed a different aspect, 
and it now became necessary to consider 
seriously what would be the effect of the 
Bill so amended. One might as well 
expect the restoration of the Heptarchy 
as of turnpike tolls; but there was at 
least this to be said in their favour, that 
they made the people who used the 
roads pay for them. The old system of 
turnpikes was, he maintained, good in 
principle, because it involved a direct 
payment for the benefit of the general 
community ; but, on the other hand, it 
was bad in practice, because it involved 
a good deal of annoyance to the public. 
But to abolish turnpike tolls without 
directly taxing in some other way those 
who now paid them, would be to grant 
a great relief to some classes at the ex- 
pense of the general community, and a 
mere re-adjustment of machinery for 
such purposes could not be considered 
as a satisfactory settlement of the ques- 
tion. In 1876 his right hon. Friend 
brought in a Bill to deal with the ques- 
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tion, and he very much preferred that 
Bill to the one which had been intro- 
duced this year. The Bill of 1876 dealt 
more fairly with the average traveller 
than any other measure that had been 
proposed, while it afforded a certain 
amount of alleviation of the grievances 
the ratepayers would otherwise suffer 
from. He understood that his right 
hon. Friend the President of the Local 
Government. Board relied principally 
upon the extraordinary traffic clause in 
the Bill to mitigate the undoubted 
grievance under which the ratepayers 
would suffer after the abolition of turn- 
pikes. He might say that the Scotch 
Members were satisfied with that clause 
in their Roads and Bridges Bill. He 
(Mr. J. R. Yorke) admitted that gene- 
rally the Scotch made pretty good terms 
for themselves in that House as else- 
where; but they must remember that 
the Scotch occupier was in a very much 
better position than the English occu- 
pier. The former only paid half the 
rate, and under the Roads and Bridges 
Bill the assessment for debts on roads 
and the payment of interest would fall 
upon the owner. There were several 
ways in which the inequalities which 
would come in operation if turnpikes 
were abolished might be mitigated. If 
the Government had passed the County 
Boards Bill, and established a proper 
authority to administer any funds paid 
over to them from the Imperial Exche- 
quer, they would be in a much better 
position to deal with the question. The 
system of graduated rental which pre-- 
vailed in Scotland might, for instance, 
be adopted. So well had that system 
worked that the Scotch Poor Law 
Amendment Act of 1866 proposed to 
make it compulsory. That Act con- 
tained an exceedingly stringent clause, 
giving the sheriff powers to assess ex- 
ceptional businesses which carried on 
exceptional traffic. The principle em- 
bodied in that was not entirely new, for 
the germ of it was to be found in Eng- 
lish legislation. All the less difficulty, 
therefore, would be experienced in 
adopting, or, rather, adapting it. Some 
people would not be satisfied with less 
than one-half the amount of the expense 
of the rates being paid out of the Con- 
solidated Fund. He was not prepared 
to go so far as that. He did not wish 
to see the principle of grants in aid 
from the Causal dated Fund extended 
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any further, because it had a tendency 
to centralization and to weaken local 
authority. It had been suggested by 
his hon. Friend the Member for Wili- 
shire that local licences should begranted 
for local purposes. He did not see why 
we should not have a graduated scale of 
licences according to the damage likely 
to be done to the roads. A gentleman 
of great experience, who for 20 years 
had been the principal manager of the 
South Wales turnpike roads, in which 
six counties were combined, had given 
evidence to the effect that those who 
kept horses and carriages should not be 
placed on the same footing as those who 
did not. He therefore suggested that 
the licences for those who kept horses 
and carriages should be increased 20 per 
cent, or to such other amount as might 
be thought necessary; and he added 
that to abolish tolls, unless the parties 
who now paid them were taxed directly 
in some way or other, was granting a 
great relief to a small section at the ex- 
pense of the general public. That was 
his whole case. He thought the best 
settlement would be thatthe main roads 
should be laid entirely on the county 
fund, that the Quarter Sessions should 
be added as a contributory area, and 
that the rates should be supplemented 
by increased local licences for carriages. 
His fear was that we should have a 
sham settlement on the plea that some- 
thing must be done. There was a wide- 
spread idea in the county to which he 
belonged that the Government had no 
really comprehensive scheme for adjust- 
ing the contributions which ought to be 
made by the different classes of the 
community. Unless that was done no 
measure would be complete. He begged 
to move his Amendment. 

Sir BALDWYN LEIGHTON, in 
seconding the Amendment, said, he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
see his way to accept it. He could not 
believe that the Government, which had 
already relieved the burdens of the local 
ratepayers, would be deaf to the repre- 
sentations which had now been made to 
them. The point to be borne in mind 
was, that it was proposed by the Bill to 
throw on the rural ratepayers, only a 
fraction of the community, charges which 
ought in fairness to be borne by a larger 
area. The amount of taxation that fell 
on the rural taxpayer was excessive. 
He ventured to say that the rural tax- 
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payer paid something like 30 per cent 
more than any other taxpayer, while 
most of the money was applied to 
general, and not local, purposes. There 
was tithe and rates equal to about 5s. 
in the pound ; then there’ was land tax 
and education tax, equal to another 
ls. in the pound. Hon. Members were 
accustomed to consider tithes as an im- 
memorial rent-charge; but that was a 
mistake. It was paid partly and chiefly 
as poor rate.. It was a trust with a dis- 
tinct purpose and object. The trust 
had been broken, and the money, to a 
great extent, alienated from its purpose; 
but the object remained. He did not 
suggest any present alteration—at least, 
not until the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich came down there 
to propose that the time had come to 
disestablish the Church of England. 
Whenever that time arrived, there 
might, perhaps, be something to be 
said. Now, as regarded these turnpike 
roads, it would not be correct to sup- 
pose that they were merely local high- 
ways. They were used frequently for 
heavy through traffic. As to the prac- 
tical solution of the question, his hon. 
Friend had suggested one or two solu- 
tions. He talked of a Government grant; 
and this might be the simplest way. If 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer were 
present, no doubt, he would say, ‘‘No, 
no,” to this proposal; but the amount 
that would be required would not be 
very much. A quarter or half-a-million 
would be all that would be required. It 
would be quite possible to raise this sum 
out of the assessed taxes, or it would not 
come to half a farthing of income tax ; 
but there were hon. Members who were 
quite willing to propose some contribu- 
tion to this object who would not be 
disposed to throw it on these funds. 
The hon. Member for East Gloucester- 
shirerather pointed to local licences ; and 
this, perhaps, would be the most prac- 
tical mode of meeting the question. He 
thought some of the smaller licences, the 
dog tax, and the gun tax, might be 
handed over to local bodies. He be- 
lieved those taxes would be better 
looked after by the local authorities 
than by officers representing central ° 
authorities. They had heard yesterday 
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of 17,000 prosecutions for dog licences. 
If the tax were handed over to the local 
authorities, they would be considerably 
reduced. Reference had been made to 
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the inclusion of boroughs in the county 
areas, but he did not think that arrange- 
ment would amount to any adequate re- 
lief. He might refer to the case of South 
Wales, where of a total of £78,000, 
£75,000 was raised by tolls and £3,000 
only raised by rates. The cases of Scot- 
land and Ireland did not bear on the 
subject; but in neither case was the ex- 
pense thrown on the highway district. 
In Ireland the barony or the county had 
to pay, and in Scotland the expense also 
fell upon the county, and not upon the 
smaller districts, or what were called 
highway districts ; and there was the 
precedent of Glasgow for charging a 
portion of this burden upon other pro- 
perty. He hoped the Government would 
take this question into consideration, 
and that his hon. Friend would then 
consent to withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“this House regrets to find in the Highways 
Bill, as now proposed to be re-committed, no 
adequate provision for obtaining from those 
classes whose traffic most conduces to the wear 
and tear of the main roads in England and 
Wales, some proportionate contribution towards 
the maintenance of such roads; and that, in the 
opinion of this House, no settlement of this 
question can be final or complete which does 
not include such provision,’—(Mr. Reginald 
Yorke,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Sirk JULIAN GOLDSMID said, they 
had just listened to a speech on local 
taxation of a much too wide and general 
character to be applicable to a Highway 
Bill. His hon. Friend the Member for 
Kast Gloucestershire (Mr. J. R. Yorke) 
said that, in the opinion of the House, no 
settlement could be final or complete 
which did not include the provision he 
desired, but it might be added, that, 
even if the Bill did include this provi- 
sion, it could not be regarded either 
as final or complete. Of all the 
questions which were brought before 
that House, the one that varied most, 
according to the circumstances of the 
day, was that which was connected with 
our local life. He considered that the 
Bill was a very useful one, its main 
principle being the simplification of 
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highway management; and it also set- 
tled other points on which simplification 
was very much desired, and for which 
it was right the President of the Local 
Government Board should legislate. 
The Amendment related only to one 
clause, and could be better discussed in 
Committee. He hoped that the Amend- 
ment would not be pressed, and that the 
House would go into Committee on the 
Bill without further delay. 

Mr. SEVERNE supported the Mo- 
tion. In former times, when the main 
roads were turnpike roads, the cost of 
their maintenance was borne by those 
who used them, ‘and he, for one, should 
not be sorry to see the old system re- 
verted to; but, in the absence of: that, 
he thought the ratepayers in the country 
districts were entitled to receive some 
assistance from the Consolidated Fund. 
This would be only fair; it would be no 
particular hardship upon any class, and 
would, he believed; meet the views and 
wishes of the country ratepayers. But, 
beyond that, there was still the question 
of the enlargement of the area over 
which the rating for the purposes of the 
Bill should be taken. That was a ques- 
tion well worthy of the attention of the 
Government, and he hoped it would be 
duly considered: There should be also, 
in his opinion, a tax on carriages or 
wheels, so as to compel, to a greater 
extent than was at present the case, 
those who used the roads to pay for 
them. He thought the Amendment ex- 
pressed the feeling of the country, and 
he believed that any act dealing with the: 
highways would not have the slightest 
chance of going on for a moderately 
long time unless something were done 
to assist those people who, only sharing 
in the value of the roads, yet had the 
whole burden of their maintenance 
thrown upon their shoulders. 

CotoneL KINGSCOTE agreed with 
the Amendment, and contended that the 
Bill did not grapple with the main ques- 
tion. He thought it was hard upon the 
inhabitants of small parishes to compel 
them to maintain entirely at their own 
cost roads which were really of little or 
no use to them as individuals. As a 
matter of fact, the Bill in the form in 
which it was before the House was a 
mere piece of patchwork. Let the mea- 
sure be thoroughly thought out, and let 
it cover the whole area of the question. 
He did not think the country districts 
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wanted any help from. the Consolidated 
Fund; but-they could have local licences, 
like a wheel licence, and he did:not think 
his friends, the farmers, would quarrel 
with a wheel licence. What the farmer 
did not like was that a number of people 
should use the roads to a great extent 
and not pay for them. In his part of 
the country there were two or three 
timber merchants, one employing 20 or 
22 horses, and another employing 15, 
always working on the roads. Neither 
of these men were rated at more than 
£70 a-year, while many of the far 
mers might be rated at £700 or £800 a- 
year, and ‘the farmers did not use the 
roads one-tenth part of these timber 
merchants. Now, that was not right. 
Why not grapple with the whole ques- 
tion in another Session, and let the 
country have a comprehensive measure ? 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE said, there was 
also a township in Yorkshire through 
which a heavy stone traffic passed, cut- 
ting up the roads. .The township re- 
ceived little or no benefit for that traffic, 
and he wished to know if Clause 18, or 
any other clause in the Bill, would pre- 
vent the whole expense of maintaining 
the roads from falling upon that town- 
ship alone ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, that, so 
far from agreeing with the arguments 
of the hon. Member who had proposed 
this Amendment, he thought, on the 
contrary, that boroughs ought to be re- 
lieved of a great deal of the taxes which 
at present pressed upon them, and for 
which no good ‘reason could be shown. 
There were three classes of boroughs— 
first, those which were under urban 
sanitary authorities, who had no Quarter 
Sessions of their own, and with respect 
to these it appeared to him that the pro- 
posals of the Bill were fair, because it 
acknowledged a reciprocal obligation. 
Second, there was a class of boroughs 
which, having Quarter Sessions of their 
own, were not required to contribute to 
the county rate, and in their case also 
he considered there was no objection to 
the proposals of the Bill. But there was, 
third, a class of boroughs such as Bir- 
mingham, which, although they had 
Quarter Sessions of their own, were 
obliged to contribute to the county rate. 
‘They were asked to pay one-half towards 
the maintenance of the county roads 
without obtaining from the county any 
return in the shape of a contribution to 
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the repair and maintenance of its roads 
and streets, which were used much more 
by the inhabitants of the county than 
the county roads were by the people of 
Birmingham. He could not support the 
Amendment of the hon. Member. When 
the Bill came into Committee, he him- 
self would propose certain Amendments 
to prevent such a borough as Birming- 
ham from making any contribution to 
such roads. 

Lorp GEORGE CAVENDISH was 
sorry that the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Chamberlain) had raised 
an invidious distinction between coun- 
ties. and boroughs in reference to this 
matter of keeping up the roads. 
Boroughs had quite as much interest 
in keeping up good roads in the country 
as the country itself. If the boroughs 
kept up their streets, the county districts 
had to keep up their highways. He 
had been waiting so many years for a 
Highway Bill, that he was only too glad 
to Jump at any measure that was brought 
forward. This was not such a very small 
Bill after all, and he was sincerely 
obliged to the Government for having 
listened to the recent Report of the 
Turnpike Roads Committee, of which 
he was a Member. He hoped that the 
Bill would be passed this Session, and, if 
necessary, it could be amended another 
year. So anxious was he that this Bill 
should pass, that he had almost resolved 
not to speak on the subject nor to move 
any Amendment. There was, however, 
one Amendment which he should bring 
forward at the proper time, to the effect 
that the Bill should be made compulsory 
throughout England and Wales. 

Mr. STARKIE said, he could hardly 
support the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend the Member for East Glouces- 
tershire, because the time had passed 
away when they could lay an embargo 
upon either wheels or horses for the 
maintenance of roads. There was no 
wish to receive money from the boroughs 
towards the maintenance of the roads in 
the county districts without adequate re- 
muneration. Itshould be borne in mind 
that, owing to the enormous increase of 
traffic, the provision originally made for 
keeping the roads in repair was now 
quite inadequate, and a measure dealing 
with the question was greatly required. 
He suggested that the repairs of the 
roads should be thrown on the hundreds 





of the various counties. Although he 
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had to thank the President of the Local 
Government Board for introducing this 
measure, yet he thought it must be 
made compulsory, if it were to do any 
good. He should be ready in Committee 
to assist in making the Bill useful and 
beneficial to the country generally. 

Mr. BENETT-STANFORD said, that 
as he lived in a district which was largely 
composed of stone quarries, he was most 
thankful to the President of the Local 
Government Board for the ‘‘extraor- 
dinary traffic clause,” as it was called. 
A feeling prevailed that it was unjust 
to endeavour to make those who did not 
use the roads in their own neighbour- 
hoods repair them. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman and the hon. Member 
for East Gloucestershire would consider 
together whether a supplementary clause 
could not be inserted, for the purpose of 
giving special licences to men in a large 
way of business, particularly stone- 
quarry owners, with a view to the recti- 
fication of some of the grievances com- 
plained of. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL - HUGESSEN 
thought it a pity that so much time 
should have been taken up in discussing 
what he could not help regarding as 
an obstructive Amendment, because the 
points which had been raised could have 
been more satisfactorily dealt with in 
Committee on the Bill. The Bill did not 
gosofar inmany respects as he could have 
wished. It was amistake onthe partof the 
Government in attempting to deal with 
so many separate measures havinga bear- 
ing on the same subject this Session. The 
highways of the country should be dealt 
with in a more comprehensive measure. 
What he wished to see constituted was 
a central authority which should deal 
with the roads, and the roads themselves 
divided into different classes—one to be 
maintained out of the general rates of 
the counties, and the other to be looked 
after by district highway authorities, 
and a third and smaller class, which 
might possibly have a claim to contribu- 
tion from Imperial taxation. The Bill 
appeared, with two or three exceptions, 
to be a practical measure, likely to do 
some service, and he expressed a hope 
that the House would be allowed to go 
into Committee on the Bill. 

Mr. BEACH said, he could not agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman that time 
was wasted in discussing the Amend- 
ment. 


Dr. Starkie 
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County Board Bill, the Highways Bill 
had been, practically, re-modelled; and 
it was right, therefore, to take the pre- 
sent opportunity of discussing it before 
going into Committee, and such dis- 
cussion would be most useful, because 
it would simplify their proceedings in 
Committee. As a Member of the Turn- 
pikes Continuance Act Committee, he 
agreed with the noble Lord the Member 
for Derbyshire(Lord George Cavendish), 
that they were all most anxious for a 
comprehensive measure on this subject ; 
but he did not agree with him in saying 
that he was anxious to see a measure 
passed under any circumstances. It 
would be a mistake to pass a Bill now 
which would have to be amended next 
year. Their object ought to be to pass 
a good measure, which would deal 
effectually with the evils which were 
generally acknowledged, and would not 
require speedy amendment. In _ his 
opinion, no highway legislation would 
prove effectual and useful unless there 
was a uniform system of road manage- 
ment for the whole country. Tolls were 
not liked, but a system of licences for 
locomotives, and other vehicles, to use 
the various roads, should be issued, and 
thus contributions could be had in aid 
of the main roads of the country. If 
some provision of this kind were intro- 
duced, it would render the measure more 
equitable; but without it there would 
be little to compensate for the expenses 
which theadditional machinery of the Bill 
‘would involve, At the present time, when 
the taxation of the country was so heavy, ° 
they could not expect aid from the Ex- 
chequer for earrying out the objects of 
the Bill; but he hoped it would be 
iven at some future day, when the 
Hane might pass a Highway Bill 
which would be beneficial to the country. 
Mr. RYLANDS said, he had heard 
with great regret a statement of the 
noble Lord (Lord George Cavendish), 
whose position in the House rendered 
him so great an authority on the sub- 
ject they were considering, that he was 
so anxious for a Highway Bill that he 
would accept anything the Government 
chose to offer. That was hardly the 
spirit in which they should address 
themselves to a question which was of 
ermanent importance. They were asked 
by the Government to deal with a num- 
ber of subjects this Session, all of which 
were intimately connected with the pro- 
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gress and well-being of the country, and 
they were asked to deal with them in 
a very slip-shod manner by means of 
measures which did not even pretend to 
be permanent. If turnpikes were done 
away with, an equitable arrangement 
should be made for the maintenance of 
the roads. A. certain portion of the 
charge of the roads which ceased to be 
turnpikes should be thrown upon the 
county funds. That was a fair and 
reasonable proposition, although he 
did not: believe that they could meet 
every possible case. They were asked 
to do one thing which, he thought, very 
objectionable, to give the county autho- 
rity power to levy more taxation upon 
the boroughs, when these boroughs had 
not the slightest voice in the composition 
of the county authority. The Bill would 
fail in the object of securing compulsory 
highway districts ; and as regarded pro- 
viding a county authority fairly repre- 
sentative of the ratepayers at large, that 
authority would consist of gentlemen 
who found themselves in the position, 
not in virtue of any election, but be- 
cause they had been selected by one 
gentleman—the Lord Lieutenant of the 
county. 

Mr. SCLATER - BOOTH said, he 
gathered from the tone of the discussion 
that the feeling of the House was in 
favour of the Bill being proceeded with, 
and that its details should be considered 
in Committee without .delay.. With re- 
fereiice to a remark which had fallen 
from the hon. Member . opposite (Mr. 
Rylands), he agreed, that the county 
authorities would, have an opportunity 
of taking up other roads and placing 
them on the same footing as main 
roads; but their inclinations and their 
prejudices would be all the other way. 
The hon. Mover of the Amendment 
had complained that tha’ Government 
had not provided any really new proposal 
in the Bill. The Government lay under 
no charge of injustice on the score of not 
providing a mode of taxation towards 
which the general public might contri- 
bute to the maintenance of roads, be- 
cause it was the common law of England 
that the roads should be supported by 
the rates of the districts through which 
they ran. It was unjust to say that the 
general public should pay for roads 
which only a particular class used to any 
extent for general wear and tear. It 
was mainly in consequence of repeated 
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suggestions by the Turnpike Com- 
mittee that the Government thought it 
necessary to revert to the proposals of 
the Bill of 1876, which would at once 
enable the county authority to begin by 
setting apart certain roads in a way that 
could not be objected to. There were 
many parts where there was no feeling 
in favour of the turnpike toll system, 
and where, on the whole, the ratepayers 
were well satisfied with the present ar- 
rangement, and thought the expenses 
were best charged on the rateable pro- 
perty ofthe county. Several of the sug- 
gestions that had been made had been 
carefully considered by the Government 
before the introduction of the Bill, and 
among these was the suggestion that a 
tax should be imposed on the wheels of 
carriages. But such a tax must be levied 
on the whole community, and, if it were, 
the annoyance and irritation it would 
cause would be’ out of all proportion to 
the revenue it would yield. Ratepayers 
generally would be better satisfied that 
the charge should be imposed on rental 
than it should be imposed on the means 
of locomotion. If a charge were im- 
posed upon brewers, for instance, it 
would simply be distributed among 
their customers, and so be paid by the 
general body of consumers. The Bill, 
nevertheless, did set up for the first 
time in the English counties a fund irre- 
spective of rates, and this was the be- 
ginning of a system which could be 
developed into substantial aid in the 
repair of roads. With regard to the 
extraordinary traffic clause, the object 
of its introduction was to raise the 
question whether, by any means, some 
extra contributions could be obtained by 
taxing heavy traffic that caused excessive 
damage to roads, The Scotch Bill had 
adopted. a similar clause. He was sorry to 
have to apologize for the form of the Bill, 
and to answer the charge of putting the 
cart. before the horse; but last year the 
Government were obliged to withdraw a 
Bill, the only objection to which was 
that it involved the re-enactment of old 
laws. When comprehensive measures 
were met with such objections, there was 
no encouragement to introduce them. 
With reference to the Resolution, there 
could be no quarrel about the substance 
of it. The Bill was intended to be pre- 
liminary to a general measure of con- 
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solidation of the highway law, and to 
another general measure affecting loco- 
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motives on roads. Such a measure had 
been passed in relation to the public 
health, and such was contemplated ‘with 
regard to the Poor Laws by the measures 
of amendment which had been carried 
through Parliament. This was the justi- 
fication of the Government for bringing 
forward the Bill in its present shape, 
and making the main roads a charge on 
the county rate, With regard to. the 
case of Birmingham, he believed the 
present law was, that in the towns which 
were under the Municipal Corporations 
Act, and where a separate court of 
Quarter Sessions had been established, 
no fresh levy of county rates would 
be made, except in respect of charges 
to which they were previously liable. 
He asked the House to be content 
with such measures of reform as the 
Government had the opportunity of sub- 
mitting to. Parliament—reforms' which 
would facilitate the passing of more 
comprehensive measures. He hoped the 
House would now permit the Speaker to 
leave the Chair. 

CotonEL RUGGLES-BRISE also 
hoped the House would go into Com- 
mittee, although the Bill was a_half- 
hearted measure, and did not carry out 
the good old principle, that those who 
used the roads oughtto pay for them. The 
old turnpike system had been very much 
objected to; but public opinion was 
rapidly coming round to the view that, 
except in some special circumstances, 
that system was the only one of dealing 
with the difficulties of the subject. The 
highway district over which he présided 
would derive no advantage from the Bill, 
but would have to contribute £200 or 
£300 a-year to the county rate, in addi- 
tionto bearing the establishment charges, 
which it had been the object of the Board 
to keep down for the last 10 or 15 years. 
Highway districts were not always found 
to work so satisfactorily as seemed to be 
supposed. He had seen as much extra- 
vagance and jobbery under highway 
districts as he had seen under the old 
system; but there was one in which they 
never failed, and that was to increase 
the rates. He hoped the hon. Member 
for East Gloucestershire would not press 
his Amendment, but would allow them 
to go into Committee upon the Bill. 

Sr GEORGE JENKINSON asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, whether, in the event ‘of the 
House going into Committee on the Bill, | 
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it was his intention to proceed with it at 
once ? 

Mr. SOCLATER-BOOTH replied, that 
he should be in the hands of the Com- 
mittee, and would not insist on going on 
with it if the general feeling of the Com- 
mittee were opposed to that course. 

Mr. GREGORY said, that the exact 
interpretation to put upon the words 
‘‘county rate” was a question of great 
importance, and there seemed to be some 
difference on the point. For his own 
part, he thought it was fair and reason- 
able that Quarter Sessions boroughs 
should be made to contribute to the 
roads. 

Mr. PELL said, the Amendment 
might be taken as a protest against the 
way in which the Government had ar- 
ranged their Business with respect to 
three or four important subjects. The 
Valuation Bill would have been quite 
enough to have occupied their attention ; 
but suddenly the Highways Bill, without 
any adequate discussion, was pushed for- 
ward. There was no doubt what the 
object of the Government was. They 
wanted to get the Speaker: out of the 
Chair, and after that the Bill would be 
laid aside until the closing days of the 
Session, when the Government would 
have its provisions absolutely at their 
disposal. He thought that they should 
have some assurance when the Bill was 
to be proceeded with, and whether it 
was to be taken before or after the 
Valuation Bill, or whether the two were 
to run interlaced with one another. The 
present Bill offered a very poor alter- 
native for the County Government Boards 
which would have been constituted under 
the Bill which the Government had 
abandoned. He should, therefore, in 
the event of a division, vote in support 
of the Amendment, and hoped that they 
would now be allowed to proceed first 
with the Valuation Bill or the County 
Government Bill. 

Sir. HARCOURT JOHNSTONE 
thought that, on the whole, the Bill was 
likely to meet most of the difficulties 
which had been experienced in regard 
to this question. In the part of the 
country with which he was connected, 
they would infinitely prefer to have the 
highways settled very much on the lines 
indicated in the Government measure, 
rather than have the County Govern- 
ment Bill pressed on this Session. There 
were some points to be considered in 
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Committee, but he hoped they would be 
allowed to proceed with the Bill. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 256; Noes 
47; Majority. 209,—(Div. List, No. 189.) 

Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 

Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 


Preamble postponed. 


465 


Preliminary. 

Clause 1 (Short title). 

Mr. J. R. YORKE said, he really 
must appeal to the President of the Local 
Government Board, and ask him whether 
it was right to go on with the Bill at the 
present time? The Movers of the two 
first Amendments were not present, and 
it certainly had been understood that 
morning that all that would be done 
would ‘be the passage of the Bill into 
Committee without any subsequent pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he hoped the 
hon. Member would not press his ob- 
jection to the Bill going on upon the 
grounds he had mentioned. There was 
no doubt that there had been an ex- 
pectation that the Roads and Bridges 
Bill would be taken that morning, and 
that the Highways Bill would simply 
be discussed on the Question that the 
Speaker do leave the Chair. There 
would, however, be some inconvenience 
owing to the change in the order of 
Business whichever Bill was proceeded 
with, and he hoped the hon. Member 
are not object to going on with that 

lil. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that, 
under the circumstances, and after the 
debate that had taken place, it would be 
more convenient for the Committee to 
proceed with the Highways Bill. His 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
West Sussex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot), 
who was not then present, might just as 
well raise the question involved in his 
Amendment on the Report, should he 
desire to do so. It was not of importance 
at the present stage of the Bill, and he 
did not think the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber would regret not having been there. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clause 2 (Application of Act) agreed:to. 


{June 28, 1878} 
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PART I. 
AMENDMENT oF Hicuway Law. 


Highway Districts. 


Clause 3 (Highway districts to be 
made so far as possible coincident with 
rural sanitary districts) agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Power for rural sanitary 
authority of district coincident with 
highway district to become highway 
board). 

Mr. BEACH (for Sir Watrer B. 
BartTTrELor) moved, as an Amendment, 
in page 2, line 3, after the word ‘‘ may,” 
to insert— 

‘With the consent of the vestries represent- 


ing not less than two-thirds of the rateable 
value of such area.” 


He thought the Amendment wasa strictly 
reasonable one, that it only gave to the 
ratepayers of the county an opportunity 
of declaring whether they acknowledged 
the arrangements which made the rural 
sanitary authority of a district coincident 
with the Highway Board. He con- 
sidered that, on the whole, such an 
arrangement was desirable; but, still, 
it was right that those who were in- 
terested in the question should have an 
opportunity of expressing their assent or 
dissent to the proposal. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, that it ap- 
peared to him that the addition to the 
clause had no reason whatever. The 
hon. Membercould not have read Clause 4 
with accuracy, and he could not see 
what the object of the Amendment was, 
except in making the application of the 
clause less likely to be made. 

Dr. LUSH objected to the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, the question ap- 
peared to be whether the highways 
district did, or did not, fill up the whole 
of the rural sanitary district; and he 
should like to know whether the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
would insert some words in the Bill on 
the Report to provide for such a case ? 
They were perfectiy ready to transfer 
the highway district authority into the 
hands of the local authority ; and, there- 
fore, he trusted that a due arrangement 
would be provided. 

Mr.SCLATER-BOOTH said, he would 
consider the suggestion made by the hon. 
Member for Oldham, and would see what 
could be done upon the Report. As re- 
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garded the Amendment which had been 
moved, he quite remembered that he 
himself had placed a precisely similar 
Amendment on the Paper when the 
Highways Act was before Parliament— 
namely, that the assent of the vestries 
should be taken as well as that of the 
local authorities. But it had been very 
well pointed out at the time that a limi- 
tation of that sort would really place an 
obstacle in the way of a reform which 
Parliament desired to see effected. A 
second objection was, that the vestry 
did not represent the ratepayers of the 
district so satisfactorily as did the guar- 
dians, who were elected annually; and, 
therefore, he thought that the general 
rule of Parliament ought to prevail 
there—namely, that the elected repre- 
sentatives must be presumed, for the 
purpose of policy, to represent their con- 
stituents. He, accordingly, must object 
to the Amendment, as he thought it 
would limit the operation of what would 
be in many cases a useful provision. 
He did not wish it to be supposed that 
they wanted to bind down the Boards of 
Guardians to take up the highway busi- 
ness of their areas; but he was obliged 
to have regard to the various views, 
habits, and practices of the different 
Boards throughout the country. He 
knew that the proposal was entirely out 
of the question in some parts of Eng- 
land, whereas it was highly desirable 
in others; and he thought it might be 
safely left to the consideration of the 
guardians. 

Mr. PAGET thought that at. first 
sight there was a good deal to be said 
in favour of the Amendment, for it was in 
the direction of allowing an ample op- 
portunity of deciding whether the inha- 
bitants of the locality who were chiefly 
interested in the matter desired the 
change or not. But, on further con- 
sideration, according to his view, that 
limitation, which at first sight was a very 
useful one, would not be necessary, and 
he hoped his hon. Friend would not 
press it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. SEVERNE, in moving to leave 
out the clause, said, he thought it was 
a permissive clause, and that as it stood 
at present it would tend to do away with 
the Board of Highway laws, and turn 
them over at once to the sanitary autho- 
rities—that was to say, the Board of 
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Guardians. The Boards of Guardians, 
as at present comprised, had quite enough 
on their hands without taking upon 
themselves that additional duty. He 
had been Chairman of a Board of Guar- 
dians which was principally composed 
of farmers, and he thought that the 
work would be more than a good many 
farmers would care to undertake; whereas 
there were a good many men on the 
Highways Board who would not serve 
on the Board of Guardians. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he 
should be very sorry to support the clause 
if it were of a tyrannical character; but 
everybody must see that the time was 
coming when it was desirable to give the 
rural sanitary authority urban powers 
over the roads. He was quite sure 
that that was a useful power for some 
districts; but it ought not to be im- 
posed on other districts where the High- 
ways Board was doing its work. 

Mr. HIBBERT did not rise for the 
purpose of supporting the Amendment, 

ut he did think that the latter part of 
the clause required some consideration. 
It proposed to do what was generally 
considered objectionable — namely, to 
allow a new authority to be set up over 
the boundaries of the county. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH thought the 
argument might be pressed both ways. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE considered the 
clause was one of the most valuable 
ose of the Bill. What they had 

een looking forward to as the greatest 
advantage of these Bills was that they 
should have something like a symme- 
trical area; and he was afraid that that 
important reform could not properly be 
brought into operation unless they had 
an intermediate authority. 

Mr. PAGET said, he was by no means 
so sanguine that the excellent results 
hoped for by the hon. Member would 
flow from that clause. He, however, 
was ready to support the clause, as it 
was not compulsory. He knew, as a 
fact, that in many cases the Board of 
Guardians had quite as much work as 
they could do in the administration of 
the Poor Law; and freely stated that 
if the highways work were to be thrown 
upon them as well, they did not know 
how they should perform it. He knew 
that there was a general feeling that it 
would be better to take rural sanitary 
business from the Unions and put it on 
the Highway Boards ; but the Bill, how- 
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ever, left it open to any rural sanitary 
authority to continue to do its work as 
it did now, and, therefore, he was: now 
ready to support the clause as it now 
stood. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Consequences of. rural sani- 
tary authority becoming Highway 
Board). 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH moved, in 
page 2, line 31, to leave out ‘ this Act,”’ 
and insert ‘‘such order.” Page 3, line 3, 
leave out ‘‘ this Act,” and insert ‘‘ such 
order.” 


Amendments agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Highway Boards may com- 
bine to appoint a district surveyor) 
agreed to. 


Clause 7(Expensesof Highway Boards 
to be paid out of district fund). 

Mr. SCILLATER-BOOTH. moved, in 
page 3, line 31, after “shall,” to insert 
‘notwithstanding anything in the High- 
way Acts.” 

Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. BEACH said, that, upon the 
whole, he thought the clause would be 
productive of benefit. It was a sequel 
to that alteration which was made some 
time ago—namely, that turnpike roads, 
instead of being parts of parishes, 
should be charged upon the district 
funds. That showed the great neces- 
sity there was of simplifying the. ac- 
counts in the various areas, and in 
making an equitable charge through- 
out the whole district.. Therefore, . he 
thought that if the expenses of the 
various highways were charged upon a 
district, instead of being charged upon 
individual parishes, it would be of use 
and productive of benefit to the country. 

Mr. PAGET said, he had. an Amend- 
ment to the clause which he would ex- 
plain. The clause contained what was 
to his mind a very important limitation. 
That was the limitation of the principle 
that the whole expenses of Highways 
Boards should be paid out of the district 
funds. He thought. that. highway ‘dis- 
tricts might very well have. been left 
alone. They did not object to the existing 
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— of parochial charge for parish 
ighways—they were quite satisfied to 
leave the principle as it existed, and to 
leave each of their own parishes to pay 
for the roads. However, the principle 
was going to be altered by the clause. 
The Amendment was to the effect that 
any parish or parishes should have the 
right to appeal to the Highways Board 
for permission to continue, as at present, 
to pay for their parish highways; and 
that if such permission were not granted, 
they should have the right to appeal to 
the county authorities. The clause, as 
it at present stood, did not give the 
people most intimately concerned a right 
of appeal. They might find a highway 
district composed of a certain number 
of parishes, and having a certain num- 
ber of them so situated, that it would be 
right and just that they should be formed 
into a district by themselves. He simply 
desired to give effect to the principle 
that there should be an appeal. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, that in the 
clause were words giving a discretionary 
power to the Highway Boards in the 
ease of natural differences of locality. 
He should like to know exactly what 
those words meant? Natural differences 
of soil he could understand. 

Sir HARCOURT JOHNSTONE 
thought that though the right hon. 
Gentleman took exception to the words, 
they conveyed to his mind a very accu- 
rate idea of what was intended to be 
enacted by the Bill. In his highway 
district there was a considerable dif- 
ference in the soil and in the character 
of the land, which, at the present time, 
formed a substantial grievance as to the 
incidence of the rate; and he should 
prefer to retain the words. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH thought the 
words ‘‘ soil” or ‘‘ locality ” hardly indi- 
cated sufficient reason for dividing a dis- 
trict into two parts; and, therefore, he 
should not be disinclined to adopt the 
words ‘‘ soil or locality, or other excep- 
tional circumstances,’ and he would take 
the opportunityofconsidering the question 
raised by his hon. Friend (Mr. Paget) 
before the Report. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman then moved to add the words 
above-mentioned as an Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. PAGET moved to add to the 
clause.the, words— 
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“ Any parish in a highway district may apply 

to the Highway Board to be permitted to bear 
the expense of maintaining itsown highways, 
and, in the event of such application not being 
entertained, may appeal to the county authority: 
Provided always, That previous to such applica+ 
tion, the assent of the ratepayers. representing 
not less than two-thirds of the rateable value of 
such parish shall be obtained,” . 
He put the words as to two-thirds in, as 
he did not wish an appeal to be made 
unless there was a strong feeling in its 
favour. He did not wish it to be done 
hastily; but, an application being re- 
fused, the ratepayers, if they were agreed 
to the extent of two-thirds, might appeal 
to the county authorities, and say— 
‘« Here is a case which the Bill has pro- 
vided for. Our application was not 
entertained, because we were in. a mi- 
nority. We contend that it is, in the 
words of the Bill, ‘just, by reason of 
the natural differences of our soil and 
locality,’ that we should be permitted to 
bear the expense of maintaining our 
own highways, and we desire to be 
heard in support of our claim.” 

Str HARCOURT JOHNSTONE said, 
that appeared to him to be a mixture of 
the permissive principle with the Jmperium 
in Imperio. He did not think it would 
work at all well in the manner indicated 
by the hon. Member. 

Mr. WILBRAHAM EGERTON did 
not think it would be an advantageous 
custom to allow any parish to contract 
itself out of the highways management. 
He regretted that the Highway Acts had 
not been made compulsory. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH hoped the 
hon. Member would not press his 
Amendment, as it would be quite con- 
trary to the spirit and intention of the 
clause. When, a few years ago, Parlia- 
ment decided that turnpike roads should 
be charged upon the parishes, they made 
no exception in favour of parishes which 
had no turnpike roads upon them. 

Mr. PAGET thought that the hon. 
Baronet (Sir Harcourt Johnstone), as an 
advocate of the Permissive Bill, would 
have had some sympathy with a per- 
missive clause. The Bill, however, had 
been brought on rather earlier than he 
expected ; and, of course, an Amendment 
of that kind was not readily understood 
or appreciated. He, therefore, would 
withdraw it for the present, proposing 
to bring the question forward at a later 
stage of the Bill. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Ur. Paget 
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Mr. HIBBERT wished to draw the 
attention of the President of the Local 
Government Board to cases where the 
Highways Boards had borrowed money 
of parishes in their district. He did not 
think the Bill would sufficiently protect 
cases of that kind. He knew of several 
cases where money had been borrowed 
of parishes by the Highways Boards for 
the improvement of roads; and, there- 
fore, he thought that, in the~ Report, 
when it came up, there should be some 
provision made for\such a case. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that no 
doubt money had been borrowed in some 
cases, and he would take care that the 
question should be considered before 
the Report. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 8 (Audit of accounts of high- 
way districts and parishes). 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH moved, in 
page 4, at the end of the clause, to 
add— 

“Section thirty-six of ‘The Highways Act, 
1862,’ is hereby repealed down te the words ‘to 
be paid out of the district fund,’ and the state- 
ment of receipt and expenditure by the said sec- 
tion directed to be furnished by every highway 
board within thirty days after the signature of 
the accounts by the chairman shall be furnished 
within thirty days after the completion of the 
audit under this section.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. J. R. YORKE said, with regard 
to the auditor, that he did not see why 
the expense of. the auditor should phe 
thrown upon the Highways Board, as 
the work done was done for the whole of 
the district. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 9 (Duration of office of way- 
warden). 

Mr. HIBBERT gave it as the result 
of his experience, that the expenses of 
guardians going to attend their Board 
meetings were often charged in the 
highway accounts. He desired to have 
some explanation with regard to the 
duration of the period of office, fixed by 
theclause, in the case of waywardens, as it 
appeared that by the proposed arrange- 
ment there would be two sets of officers 
at the same time. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, there 
was, no doubt, a good reason for fixing 
the 30th April in the year following the 
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appointment of waywardens, as the date 
for the appointment of their successors 
in office. He was not then able to reply 
more fully to the question raised by the 
hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. Hibbert), 
but would have it examined. 


Clause agreed to, 


Clause 10 (Repeal of part of Section 
7 of Highway Act, 1862), agreed to. 


Main Roads. 


Clause 11 (Disturnpiked roads to be- 
come main roads, and half the expense 
of maintenance to be contributed out of 
county rate). 

Sir GEORGE JENKINSON thought 
the operation of the clause, if it re- 
mained unaltered, would be extremely 
unfair to the district with which he was 
connected, inasmuch as, although Glou- 
cestershire was one of the counties that 
first adopted the Highway Act now in 
force there, it would have no claim on 
the county rate, and would. have to bear 
the whole cost of maintaining its roads. 
He, therefore, wished to move to leave 
out the word “ seventy,” in page 4, line 
36, of the clause, and to insert the word 
‘« sixty-five.” 

Mr. BEACH said, that 1870 was the 
first year in which the work of the 
Turnpike Continuance Committee took 
effect, and trusts were largely extin- 
guished; but that the Bill gave ample 
opportunities for converting highways 
into main roads, as well as the power 
to county authorities of reducing main 
roads to the status of ordinary high- 
ways. In his opinion, therefore, the date 
fixed by the Bill was a very convenient 
one, 

Lorpv GEORGE CAVENDISE. also 
considered that the term for the retro- 
spective operation of the Bill had been 
fixed with very good reason. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, _ his 
reply to the Amendment of the hon. 
Baronet (Sir George Jenkinson) had been 
anticipated by the hon. Member for North 
Hants (Mr. Beach) and the noble Lord 
who had. just sat down. The date fixed 
by the clause 1870—which was also 
decided upon by the Turnpikes Com- 
mittee, would be very convenient ; while 
that proposed by the Amendment would 
involve the difficulties of dealing with 
special and perplexing cases. / He hoped 
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the Amendment would not be pressed 
to a division. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he had re- 
ceived representations as to the unfair- 
ness of the date fixed by the clause; and 
from circumstances within his own recol- 
lection, it appeared to him somewhat 
unjust to exclude from the beneficial 
operation of the clause those districts in 
which the roads had been disturnpiked 
as far back as 1865. 

Mr. PAGET said, no injustice of 
the kind indicated would result from 
the operation of the Bill; because, on 
application of the highway authority, 
the county authority had power, under 
Clause 13, to declare ordinary highways 
to be main roads. There would, for that 
reason, be no difficulty whatever with 
regard to the Gloucestershire roads, 
which could be declared main roads, if 
they made out a good case for the con- 
sideration of the county authorities. He 
hoped the hon. Baronet would not per- 
sist with his Amendment. 

Srzr HARCOURT JOHNSTONE said, 
the Committee had nothing before it to 
show how many roads would come upon 
the county rate by taking the years 1870 
and 1865 respectively. He hoped that 
his hon. Friend would give the Com- 
mittee some idea of the effect of substi- 
tuting one of these limits for the other. 
Notwithstanding the contention of the 
hon. Member for Somerset (Mr. Paget), 
the greatest injustice would be done by 
this clause of the Bill. 

Mr. STANSFELD thought that the 
words of Clause 13 would not enable the 
highway authority to discuss the ques- 
tion fully ; and that, when the clause was 
reached, some explanation would be 
found to be necessary. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mx. GREGORY said, as it might 
cause some trouble, and prejudice the 
view which he took of the question, he 
did not wish to press the Amendment 
standing in his name, for the omission 
from the clause, in page 5, line 1, of the 
words ‘‘ out of the county rate.”’ 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HIBBERT said, he hada strong 
opinion that in Lancashire it would be 
quite impossible to give effect to the 
clause unless they had power to meet 
the expense out of the hundred rate, 
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He therefore begged leave to insert, in 
line 1, page 5, after the word ‘‘rate,”’ 
the words ‘‘or hundred rate as such 
county authority may decide.” 

Smr CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
he rose toOrder. The hon. Member for 
Middlesex (Mr. Coope) had an Amend- 
ment on the Paper relating to the same 
portion of the clause. As due Notice 
had been given of this Amendment, it 
should, as a matter of Order, be taken 
first. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said the hon. 
Baronet (Sir Charles W. Dilke) was 
quite right. He would call upon the 
hon. Member for Middlesex to move his 
Amendment. 

Mr. COOPE begged leave to move, 
in page 5, line 1, after the word ‘‘ rate,” 
to insert the words— 

“But no part of such expenses shall be 
charged in the Metropolis as defined by the 
Metropolis Local Management Act.” 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH stated, with 
regard to the addition to the clause 
proposed by the hon. Member for Old- 
ham (Mr. Hibbert), that he had no ob- 
jection to the county of Lancashire 
using the hundred rate for the payment 
of main road expenses; but that ar- 
rangement should be determined by a 
separate clause. If the hon. Member 
would consult with him, the clause 
should be considered before the Report. 
He objected to the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Middlesex. The Bill 
was a step in the system of road manage- 
ment, and he hoped that no change 
would be made without consideration. 
The Government did not intend to carry 
the county rate for this purpose into 
Quarter Sessions boroughs or into the 
Metropolis. 

Toe CHAIRMAN inquired what 
course the hon. Member for Oldham in- 
tended to pursue with regard to his 
Amendment ? 

Mr. HIBBERT: I withdraw it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 


Mr. COOPE said, he still thought an 
Amendment would be desirable, inas- 
much as it would remove the ambiguity 
which would necessarily follow if the 
words were not inserted. He under- 
stood his right hon. Friend to say that 
the clause would not be applicable to 
the Metropolis. There was, therefore, 
no reason why the words he now 
suggested— 


Mr. Hibbert 
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“But no part of such expenses shall be 
charged in the Metropolis as defined by the 
Metropolis Local Management Act,”’ 
should not be inserted in the clause. 

Mr. STANSFELD observed, that as 
the Government had placed the cases of 
the Metropolis and of boroughs with 
Quarter Sessions upon the same ground, 
he should like to say a few words with 
regard to the latter. So far as he could 
understand the Report which the right 
hon. Gentleman had himself laid upon 
the Table, municipal boroughs having 
Quarter Sessions did not contribute to 
the county rate, and were not liable in 
those boroughs for the repair of the 
main roads. No doubt the matter was 
inyolved in considerable obscurity ; but 
to take the case of Birmingham, ‘to 
which attention had been called by the 
hon. Member for that borough, he found 
it stated that there were Sessions Courts 
there for county purposes, but having 
separate Courts of Quarter Sessions, it 
was exempted from contributing to the 
county rates. So much he gathered 
from the statement, that otherwise Bir- 
mingham would have to ccatribute to 
the county rates. If he took Clause 5 
as. a basis of calculation in the Bill, he 
found it was a matter of adjustment be- 
tween town and county on the basis of 
population. He might refer, also, to 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Leeds, as 
similar instances. Perhaps the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
would inform the Committee whether 
the position of Quarter Session boroughs 
not at present contributing towards the 
rates was intended to be changed ? 

Sr CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
that if the Bill passed in its present 
state, London would have to contribute. 
As he understood the explanation now 
given by the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, it was proposed to make the 
changes effected by the Bill perfectly 
clear. If some fresh clause were to be 
introduced, it ought to be placed in the 
hands of Members. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that the 
question was not altogether free from 
difficulty ; but he might say that, in his 
opinion, it would be highly inconsistent 
for Parliament to authorize county rates 
to be levied in Quarter Session boroughs. 
He believed that in old boroughs sums 
in respect of some county matters had 
remained charged upon those boroughs, 
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That would account for the position of 
affairs in Manchester, Birmingham, and 
Liverpool. Very difficult questions were 
raised which he did not then wish to 
approach. But he would state that the 
Government did not propose to extend 
these charges either on the Metropolis or 
on Quarter Session boroughs, because 
they had no representation on the County 
Board. But some contribution might 
justly be expected from them in certain 
cases, and he hoped to be able to devise 
some plan for effecting this object which 
would be satisfactory. He felt, however, 
that this Bill was not a convenient mode 
of carrying out what would be an im- 
portant change in county assessment. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would state 
what he proposed to do. 

Mr. COOPE proposed to insert, at the 
end of the clause, the words— 


“A separate estimate shall be made by the 
county authorities of the counties of Middlesex, 
Kent, and Surrey of all sums required by them 
for the purposes of this section, and no part of 
such sums shall be included in any precept or 
warrant for the levying or calculation of the 
county rate within the Metropolis.”’ 


That Amendment would answer the pur- 
pose of freeing the Metropolis from 
extra charge. 

Mr. STANSFELD observed, that the 
Amendment would protect the Metro- 
polis, but not the Quarter Session 
boroughs. t 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that the 
intention of the Bill was that the county 
rate should be levied in the ordinary 
way. 

Mr. WHITWELL was proceeding to 
make some observations with respect to 
Quarter Session boroughs, when 

Tur CHAIRMAN said, that the hon. 
Member was not in Order. The Amend- 
ment before the Committee was with 
regard to the Metropolis. Did the hon. 
Member for Middlesex propose to with- 
draw it? 

Mr. COOPE said, that was his in- 


tention. 





Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. GREGORY wished to know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government Board 
admitted the propriety of the boroughs 
making some contribution to the county 
rates ? 
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Tue CHAIRMAN inquired whether 
the hon. Member proposed to move an 
Amendment ? 

Mr. GREGORY was not prepared to 
move any Amendment. 

Mr. COOPE again moved the inser- 
tion, at the end of the clause, of the 
words— 

“ A separate estimate shall be made by the 
county authorities of the counties of Middlesex, 
Kent, and Surrey of all sums required by them 
for the purposes of this section, and no part of 
such sums shall be included in any precepts or 
warrants for the levying or calculation of the 
county rates within the Metropolis,”’ 


Mr. GREGORY observed, that, of 
course, some proposition would have to 
be made with regard to these boroughs, 
and there would then arise an oppor- 
tunity of discussing the subject. The 
right hon, Gentleman had admitted that 
there ought to be some contribution from 
these boroughs, and it was right that 
they should pay some reasonable sum 
commensurate with the benefit which 
they received. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, that boroughs 
having Quarter Sessions were now rated 
for some county purposes. He did not 
see why, if they were rated in respect 
of bridges all over the county they should 
not also be rated for the roads. The 
case seemed to him made out for making 
them contribute to the roads. 

Lorp GEORGE CAVENDISH re- 
ferred to the cases of county roads being 
almost exclusively used by the inhabit- 
ants of neighbouring towns. The road 
from Brighton to Rottingdean was an 
example of a road where some portion 
of the cost of repair ought to fall on the 
town. 

Mr. PAGET would like to ask whe- 
ther there were any main roads subject 
to Clause 11 existing within the Metro- 
polis or not; and, further, if there were 
any such roads, whether the Metropolis 
would not be entirely absolved from 
maintaining them ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that 
some parts of the Metropolis certainly 
contained roads such as were alluded to. 
He did not think anything would be 
gained by including any part of the Me- 
tropolis in the area for the calculation 
of the county rate. The subject was a 
difficult one; but when they could find 
time they would deal with it. 

Mr. STANSFELD thought it would 
be better to deal with these questions 
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before passing from this clause. He 
was not quite satisfied with respect to 
Quarter Session boroughs; they should 
be liable equally with other parts of the 
country. At all events, the subject was 
one well worthy of discussion. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, it was clear 
this matter could not be settled that 
evening. It would be well if the right 
hon. Gentleman placed his proposed 
Amendment on the Paper before the 
time arrived for its consideration. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH moved to re- 
port Progress. 


Motion agreed io. 
Committee report Progress; to sit 


again upon Tuesday next, at Two of the 
clock. 


The Sitting was suspended at ten 
minutes to Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at Nine 
of the clock. 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at five minutes 
after Nine o’clock till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 1st July, 1878. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvstic Brrts—Second Reading— 
Parliamentary and Municipal Registration 
(Consolidated) (125); Conway Bridge (Com- 
position of Debt) (111). 

Second Reading — Committee negatived — Public 
Works Loans (Ireland) Act (1877) Amend- 
ment * (137). 

Select Committee—Report—Telegraphs [No. 141]. 

Committee — Report — Prison Authorities Act, 
1874, Amendment * (134). 

Report—Telegraphs * (77-142). 

Third Reading —Inclosure Provisional Order 
(Orford) * (127); Pier and Harbour Orders 
Confirmation (No. 1)* (109); Highways 
(South Wales) * (98), and passed., 


Mr. Stansfeld 


{LORDS} 
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THE FOREIGN OFFICE—ABSTRACTION 
OF A DOCUMENT—THE MEMORAN, 
DUM OF AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
ENGLAND AND RUSSIA. 


QUESTION. 


Fart GRANVILLE: My. Lords, TI 
do not know whether the noble Duke the 
Lord President of the Council can answer 
a Question which I desire to put to him, 
and of which I have given him private 
Notice. “It reférs‘to'a matter which has 
already formed the subject of a Question 
in the House. I allude to the publica- 
tion by Zhe Globe newspaper of a Me- 
morandum purporting to be a Memoran- 
dum of Agreement between England 
and Russia, and in ‘respect of which a 
person now stands charged before the 
magistrate at Bow Street. Of course, I 
shall say nothing that could reflect in 
the slightest degree upon the Govern- 
ment, or on the person who is accused 
of having made the communication to 
The Globe; but it is perfectly clear, from 
the ‘proceedings before the magistrate 
at Bow Street, that the Memorandum 
had been put into the hands of a writer 
who did not belong to the regular Estab- 
lishment of the Foreign Office, and I 
think there is internal evidence that 
there is no rule at the Foreign Office 
which preyents confidential communica- 
tions from being so dealt with that it is 
possible for them to obtain publicity. 
In the course of 20 years I have been 
three times at the Foreign Office, and 
during my experience there, the system 
pursued was that of placing absolute 
confidence in the gentlemen belonging 
to the: Establishment. That absolute 
confidence was not confined to one de- 
partment, but was extended to the whole 
of the gentlemen of the Establishment, 
and they manifested so high a sense of 
honour, that the strictest secrecy was 
inviolably observed, and I think that 
without a single exception the confidence 
reposed in them was justified, But I 
am not aware that at the periods of 
which I speak a confidential communi- 
cation could have got into the hands of 
a person employed in the Office by the 
hour as a copying writer. Placing con- 
fidential documents into the hands of 
persons not belonging to the Establish- 
ment is certainly at variance with the 
system with which I am acquainted, 
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Therefore, I hope the noble Duke will 
be able to make some satisfactory state- 
ment, from which the public at large 
may see that the confidential character 
of the relations between the Government 
and the clerks of the Foreign Office has 
not been destroyed, and that he will 
also give your Lordships an assurance 
that steps will be taken to prevent 
confidential documents from getting into 
the hands of persons not belonging to 
the Establishment, or in the position 
of the person who is now charged with 
the abstraction of the Memorandum 
in question, and of further publish- 
ing it? 

Tae Duxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON: My Lords, I regret that I 
cannot give mynoble Friend the informa- 
tion for which heasks. The whole mat- 
ter, as my noble Friend stated, is now 
before a police court, and the person 
charged with the offence is under a re- 
mand; consequently, the whole subject 
must be matter of judicial inquiry. It 
is therefore impossible for me to give an 
answer to my noble Friend, without 
going into such a statement of facts as 
would be very inconvenient considering 
the state in which the case before the 
court now is, That being so, I am sure 
my noble Friend will not press the 
Question ; because it is obvious that in 
any statement respecting the affair I 
might make, I must go into details the 
mention of which would not now be ad- 
visable. 

Lorp SELBORNE: Upon one point 
I should like to ask the noble Duke a 
Question. A gentleman belonging to 
the Foreign Office is reported to have 
stated at the police court that there is 
no rule of the Office against the em- 
ployment there of persons known to be 
connected with the public Press, I 
hope, if the statement which has been 
made on that head is incorrect, the 
noble Duke will be able to tell us 
so ? 

Toe Duxz or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON: As the noble and learned 
Lord (Lord Selborne) has given me no 
Notice of his Question, it is impossible 
for me to give him a very satisfactory 
answer. AsI understand it, the state- 
ment referred to by the noble and 
learned Lord was made on oath before 
the magistrate. 

Lorp SELBORNE: It was; by. Mr. 
Marsh. 
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Tae Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON : I presume that if the gentle- 
man referred to made the statement on 
oath, he conscientiously believed it to 
be true; but whether it is true or 
not, I personally cannot undertake to 


say. 

Lorp HAMMOND: Your Lordships 
will, I am sure, considering the position 
which Iso long held in the Foreign 
Office, extend to me your indulgence 
while saying—though I may not be 
strictly in Order—a few words on the 
painful transaction connected with the 
publication of the Schouvaloff-Salisbury 
Agreement of the 30th of May in The 
Globe newspaper of the 14th of June. 
I am sure, however, that it is satisfactory 
to your Lordships, as it certainly is to 
myself, that it has been ascertained that 
not a shadow of suspicion can any longer 
rest on the Russian Embassy of its 
having been directly or indirectly party 
to its publication. Attached as I justly 
am to an Office in which I have so long 
served, and deeply interested in the 
character and reputation of its members 
—to most of whom I am indebted for 
their most friendly and zealous assistance 
throughout many years during which 
we have worked together—I cannot but 
feel the utmost concern at an occurrence 
which, on the first blush, would seem to 
attach an evil imputation upon the 
Foreign Office; and it is but a poor 
consolation to find in it a justification of 
the opinion, which I have always enter- 
tained and enforced, that it would be a 
very hazardous experiment to introduce 
into an Office, where the work is essen- 
tially of a most confidential character, 
and where the principle of the most 
unreserved. confidence in, every person 
employed in the transaction of it, from 
the very first day on which a clerk enters 
on its duties, is, and must be necessarily, 
acted on, persons of whose antecedents 
and connections the Secretary of State 
has no other knowledge than is afforded 
by a certificate of proficiency and fitness 
granted to them by the Civil Service 
Commissioners after open and competi- 
tive examination. Of the soundness of 
this principle of unreserved confidence 
as applied to the Foreign Office I never, 
during nearly 50 years while I was 
employed in it, and specifically during 
nearly 20 years while I held the Office 
of Permanent Under Secretary of State, 
had reason todoubt. It secured friendly 
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and harmonious feeling among all who 
were employed in carrying on the public 
business of the Office, and it stimulated 
zeal and industry among them, without 
which the confidential and at times op- 
pressively laborious duties imposed upon 
them could not have been efficiently and 
cheerfully discharged. I trust most 
earnestly in the interests of the Public 
Service, no less than for the comfort of 
the individual members of the Office, 
that the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs will maintain that principle. 
The practice which, in conformity with 
it, has been observed in carrying on the 
public business of the Office has been 
proved by the experience of many years 
to be singularly well calculated to insure 
its efficient, regular, and speedy trans- 
action. I found it in existence when I 
entered on the Office in 1824; I have 
studied during my own service to main- 
tain it unimpaired. I can appeal to 
many Members of this House to bear 
me out in what I say on this subject, 
and I know that in foreign countries the 
English Foreign Office is held in honour- 
able estimation. While I hope that I 
shall have carried your Lordships along 
with me in what I have now said in 
behalf of the Foreign Office, I would 
further remark that its members are 
deeply grieved at what has occurred, 
and if any word could go forth to satisfy 
them and the country that there is no 
imputation on the Office generally, it 
will be highly gratifying to them. I 
can speak from long experience of the 
zeal and devotion to the Public Service 
and the deep sense of personal responsi- 
bility which is entertained by every 
member of the Office. I think it is due 
to them that one who has served with 
them so long should rise in his place in 
this House and defend them. It is not 
impossible, I would trust, that some 
useful lessons may be drawn from what 
has occurred which may be of general 
benefit hereafter. The first is, that 
greater attention should be paid than 
has been proved to have been paid in 
the present instance, in the assignment 
of copying clerks to such Departments 
as have assented to their introduction; 
and, secondly, that greater liberality 
should beshownin remunerating copying 
clerks than the miserable pittance of 10d. 
an hour, which would seem to be the 
estimate entertained of the value to be 
attached to their services. 


Lord Hammond 








PARLIAMENTARY AND MUNICIPAL 
REGISTRATION (CONSOLIDATED) 
BILL—(No. 125.) 

(The Eari Stanhope.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order ofthe Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Kart STANHOPE, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, that 
the chief object of the measure was to 
provide one simple system for the re- 
vision of electoral lists for Parliamentary 
and municipal purposes. In 1876 there 
were before the other House of Parlia- 
ment three Bills relating to those sub- 
jects; but in 1877 those three Bills were 
sent to a Select Committee of that House. 
The Select Committes was composed of 
21 Members, of whom two were Metro- 
politan Members, three Members for 
great cities, 11 Members for provin- 
cial great towns, one county Member, 
and four Irish Members. He might at 
once mention that the Bill before their 
Lordships did not affect Ireland. The 
Bill contained 48 clauses, and when it 
came into operation, the revision for 
both the Parliamentary and the mu- 
nicipal franchises would be carried out 
by the Revising Barrister. At present 
the municipal list was annually revised 
by the Mayor of the city or borough, 
assisted by two assessors; while the 
Parliamentary list had to be revised 
by a member of the Bar appointed to 
that office. The Bill proposed to do 
away with the present mode of regis- 
tering the municipal voters, and pro- 
vided that the Revising Barrister should 
revise each at a Court held within tho 
city or borough in the month of October 
in each year. It had undergone careful 
consideration in the House of Commons, 
and came up to their Lordships with the 
approval ofthat House. Petitions inits 
favour had been presented by the Asso- 
ciation of Municipal Corporations; and 
in communications received from Town 
Clerks, it was estimated that the saving 
resulting from the operation of the Bill 
would be very large. It was estimated 
that in Liverpool the saving would be 
at least £300, in Manchester £600, and 
in Birmingham £800. In Liverpool at 
present the making of the burgess roll 
cost £353 148. 9d.; the printing of the 
same, £464 14s. 6d.; and the printing of 
the Parliamentary register, £273 6s, 3d.; 
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making a total of £1,091 15s. 6d. The 
noble Earl concluded by moving the 
second reading of the Bill. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Earl Stanhope.) 


Tut LORD CHANCELLOR said, the 
Bill was one of considerable importance, 
and one which, he hoped, if it became 
law, would prove extremely useful in its 
operations, It therefore deserved the 
favourable consideration of their Lord- 
ships, and he hoped it would be read a 
second time without opposition, as it 
came before them after having been 
subjected to the examination of two 
Select Committees of the other House of 
Parliament in two successive Sessions, 
on the last occasion the Committee being 
assisted by a Law Officer of the Crown. 
Those Committees had made several very 
important suggestions, which had been 
embodied in the Bill by the Law Officer 
of the Crown. There might be some 
difference of opinion in their Lordships’ 
House upon some matters of detail ; 
but if it were read a second time they 
would have ample opportunity in Com- 
mittee of making any Amendments of 
detail which might be thought desirable. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, that no 
doubt it was desirable the Bill should 
pass ; but he would remind their Lord- 
ships, if he remembered rightly, that 
when a similar Bill was before their 
Lordships five years ago, the noble and 
learned Lord did not express so favour- 
able an opinion upon it. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR : If the 
noble Earl will take the trouble to com- 
pare the two Bills—the Bill of five years 
ago with the present Bill—he willscarcely 
say that they are similar. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* ac- 
cordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on Monday next. 


CONWAY BRIDGE (COMPOSITION OF 
DEBT) BILL—(No. 111.) 


(The Lord President.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue Dvuxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON, in moving that the Bill be 
now read a second time, said, that in 
the reign of George IV., the Commis- 
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sioners of the Treasury were authorized 
by Act of Parliament to advance out of 
the Consolidated Fund asum of £40,000 
to construct a bridge over the Conway. 
The bridge was to be constructed as a 
part of what at that time was the mail 
route to Ireland, and the Postmaster 
General was authorized to charge extra 
rates of postage for letters going across 
the bridge. The Conway bridge was 
vested in the Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Works, who managed and 
repaired it, and received the revenue 
arising from the tolls, which, after de- 
ducting the expense of collection, they 
paid into the Exchequer. The expenses 
of the management, repair, and main- 
tenance of the bridge were paid out of 
moneis provided by Parliament. There 
was now a Bill before Parliament for 
the transfer of the Conway Bridge to 
Commissioners to be constituted under 
that Bill, and they would relieve the 
Commissioners of Works from all lia- 
bility in respect of the structure. The 
tolls had much fallen away since the 
construction of the line of railway to 
Holyhead, which had diverted the traffic; 
and, of course, when the Penny Postage 
Act was passed, the extra amount re- 
ceived for letters fell off also, and hence 
the local authorities had been for some 
time unable to meet their engagements. 
In order to remedy the deficiency, the 
Bill, the second reading of which he 
was moving, was one to enable the 
Treasury to compound the debt of 
£40,000 and the arrears of interest 
thereon for an immediate payment of 
£10,000. It was believed that this 
composition would be for the interest of 
the public. The noble Duke concluded 
an moving the second reading of the 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2*.”’ 
—( The Lord President.) 


Viscount PORTMAN said, he de- 
sired to call attention to the Bill, be- 
cause it commuted a charge of £40,000 
on loan from the funds of the public tax- 
payers for a payment of £10,000, at 5s. in 
the pound. He wished to warn the 
House against the excessive increase of 
debts incurred by occupiers of premises 
on mortgage of the owner’s property, 
which the owners had no power to con- 
trol, while the occupiers were mere 


pilgrims, who might leave the empty 
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premises to pay the debt. The protec- 
tion for the owners was supposed to be 
vested in the Local Government Board; 
but, in fact, they were the great pro- 
moters of every kind of expense, with 
no regard to the cost of works, generally 
conducted by schemers who cared no- 
thing for the loss to the parties inte- 
rested. The result must be similar to 
the case in this Bill—an appeal to the 
Government to abate the debt. The 
Return of local loans sanctioned by the 
Local Government Board under the 
Public Health Act alone showed on the 
five years ending 1876, a debt of nearly 
£1,200,000, whereof nearly £530,000 
was advanced by the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners, and, looking at 
the places so assisted, he was very much 
afraid that that debt would grow, and 
that the Conway Bridge Bill would 
prove only the precursor of nume- 
rous other measures of a similar cha- 
racter. He would not go into the 
figures which showed the enormous 
amount of borrowed money in other 
years, nor into a list of Acts pass- 
ing almost unheeded every day for 
sanctioning works to be carried on with 
borrowed capital, but he would give 
their Lordships a case to show why he 
was distrustful of the appointed eustodes. 
A Local Board Inspector was sent at 
the public cost to inquire into a very 
frivolous quarrel between an individual 
and the sanitary board of a district. 
The Inspector suggested various ex- 
penses under some assumed dictatorial 
power, and advised a borrowing of 
£2,000 or £8,000, to be charged on a 
30 years’ loan, which was repudiated by 
the district as pure waste. He had, 
however, a much more alarming topic 
to mention, which he trusted the noble 
Duke the Lord President of the Council 
would do his best to avert. In the Bill 
called the County Government Bill was a 
clause to enable the Board to mortgage 
the county property in aid of the debts 
of the urban sanitary boards and such 
like authorities; so that, however waste- 
ful they might be, the real property of 
the county was to be charged with a sort 
of rate to pay the loan over which they 
had no possible control. He thought 
that the Government should take some 
strong measures to check the system of 
borrowing by local bodies, and the facili- 
ties which the Local Government: af- 
forded for such borrowing, and he had, 
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therefore, thus called attention to the 
subject; for, although contributions 
were given from the taxes in aid of the 
rates in certain cases, the new charges 
encouraged by the Local Government 
Board far exceeded the relief. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE said, 
there was a good deal of truth in what 
the noble. Viscount had urged; but it 
must be remembered that Parliament 
had imposed upon local authorities the 
duty of carrying out sanitary and other 
improvements costing a great deal of 
money, and it was therefore desirable 
that they should be assisted in procuring 
the money at a low rate of interest. If 
care were taken that a proper sinking 
fund was. provided, the country would 
not lose, and the locality would un- 
doubtedly gain a great deal by these 
loans. The great difficulty appeared to 
be to insure that the locality was capable 
of bearing the expense put upon it, and 
this was a question which should be the 
subject of careful investigation before 
loans were granted. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to aCommittee of the 
Whole House 70-morrow. 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, till 
To-morrow, half past 
Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS,’ 
Monday, 1st July, 1878. 


MINUTES. ]—Pustuic Brris—Second Reading— 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) [204]. 

Committee—Ecclesiastical Buildings (Fire In- 
surance) (re-comm.) [99], debate adjourned. 

Committee—Report—Epping Forest (re-comm.) * 
228) ; Entail Amendment (Scotland) * [158]; 

diots, &c, (Ireland) [149]. ; 

Third Reading—Metropolis Improvement Provi- 
sional Orders Confirmation (Bowman’s Build- 
ings, Marylebone, &c.) * [217], and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 
—o Qo 
TURKEY—THE MOHAMMEDAN POPU- 
LATION OF BULGARTA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ONSLOW asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether his atten- 
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tion has been drawn to a letter in the 
“ Daily Telegraph” of June 26th, signed 
«. Ashmead Bartlett,” a gentleman 
sent out by the Baroness Burdett Coutts 
to Constantinople to superintend the 
administration of the Turkish Compas- 
sionate Fund, giving a statement of the 
deplorable condition of the Mohammedan 
population in the districts of Bulgaria 
now occupied by the Russian Army ; and 
whether he is aware if there is any 
foundation for those statements; and, 
if not, whether he will cause official 
inquiries to be made, so as to ascertain 
the real facts of the case ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or trot EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, my attention has been 
drawn to the letter referred to by my 
hon. Friend, and I am sorry to say that 
the statements are only too much in 
accordance with what we tisve heard from 
other quarters. I fear there can be no 
doubt that the Mohammedan population 
in those districts has suffered very con- 
siderably, and, perhaps, is still suffer- 
ing. Her Majesty’s Govéraniont have 
called the attention of the Russian Go- 
vernment to the matter ; we are still in 
communication with them in regard to 
it, and I earnestly hope that the effect 
of the representations we make may be 
beneficial, and that the Congress now 
sitting will bring the agitation to a 
speedy close. With reference to the 
last part of the Question of my hon. 
Friend, the publication of the Reports 
may, perhaps, tend rather to aggravate 
the mischief, and to render the position 
of our Consuls more difficult ; but I will 
look over the Papers, and see if there 
are any which can, without incon- 
venience, be produced. 


HARBOUR LOANS.—QUESTION. 


Genera, Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury, If 
he will cause a complete statement of 
all Harbour Loans made out of public 
moneys to be laid upon the Table, so 
that Members who attend to such ques- 
tions may have ready access to the in- 
formation as to the loans made and for 
what harbours; also as to dates, dura- 
tion, rates of interest, sinking fund, the 
loans in perfect order, partially in order, 
thoroughly in disorder, with the details 
thereof, so as to exhibit the sums in 
arrear? 
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Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON : 
Sir, in the 8rd Report of the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners, just issued, 
the total amount issued by the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners for harbours 
is stated. The amount of principal out- 
standing is also stated, the amount in 
arrear being separately stated from the 
amount not yet due. Further on, in the 
Appendix, will be found a list of the 
harbours on account of which debts are 
outstanding. I have no objection to lay 
on the Table a Return of harbour loans 
with respect to which principal or in- 
terest is in arrear, and to give the con- 
ditions on which such loans were ad- 
vanced. Further than this, from time 
to time—say at intervals of 10 years— 
the Treasury propose to issue, in con- 
tinuation of Returns already existing, 
statements of the loan transactions of 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners 
and of the Commissioners of Public 
Works in Ireland. I trust that the object 
of the hon. and gallant Member will be 
thus met. 


MERCANTILE MARINE—SPONTANEOUS 
COMBUSTION OF COAL—THE ‘“‘ ANNIE 
RICHMOND.”—QUESTION. 


Mr. CHILDERS asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, Whether it is the 
case that the ship ‘‘ Annie Richmond ”’ 
was recently lost in consequence of total 
and wilful disregard of the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission on tho 
Spontaneous Combustion of Coal in Ships 
which have been adopted by the Board 
of Trade; and, if he will lay upon the 
Table the Correspondence on this subject 
with the Committee of Lloyd’s? 

Viscount SANDON : Sir, I am sorry 
to say thatit appears from the Report of 
the Court of Inquiry that the Annie 
Richmond was lost through the wilful 
disregard referred to. I may add that 
the Board of Trade have done all in 
their power to make known the recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission, 
and have adopted them, so far as se- 
curing the record of the quantity and 
quality of the coal shipped, and pro- 
curing information in case of inquiry by 
examining the Inspectors of Mines of 
the district in which the coal is dug up. 
As for the other important recommenda- 
tions of the Commissioners—namely, 
the necessity for ascertaining the tem- 
perature of the cargo on board, and for 
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providing surface ventilation—we have 
made them known as widely as possible 
by placard, advertisement, and other- 
wise, and they have also been insisted 
on by the Council of the Board of Trade 
in cases of inquiry. I shall be glad to 
present the Correspondence asked for, 
and trust it will receive the most serious 
attention of shippers, carriers, and in- 
surers of coal cargoes. 


CRIMINAL LAW (IRELAND)—MEDICAL 
WITNESSES.—QUESTION. 

Mr. R. SMYTH (for Mr. Dickson) 
asked the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
Whether his attention has been called to 
a report of proceedings at Quarter Ses- 
sions, Dungannon; if it be true, as 
stated by the Sessional Crown Solicitor, 
that a Circular has been issued from 
Dublin Castle, signed by the Under Se- 
cretary, directing that medical gentle- 
men should not be summoned to give 
evidence in cases of assault unless where 
life has been endangered; and if, con- 
sidering the statement made by the 
County Court Judge, Sir Francis Brady, 
when commenting upon a serious case 
of assault, that the issue of such instruc- 
tions by any officer of the Government 
was an absolute frustration of justice, it 
is the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to direct that the Circular be 
withdrawn, and the production of medi- 
cal testimony in future left to the dis- 
cretion of the Solicitors for the Crown ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Yes, Sir, my 
attention has been called to the matter, 
and I find that a Circular was recently 
addressed by the Under Secretary, di- 
recting the attention of the Crown Soli- 
citors to the fact, that great and fre- 
quently unnecessary expenses were in- 
curred in connection with medical 
evidence by the attendance of medical 
gentlemen at inquests. The Circular 
does not go to the extent which the Ques- 
tion would indicate—of confining the 
medical evidence to cases where life has 
actually been endangered. I ought, how- 
ever, to observe that a Constabulary 
Circular, dated 1865, apparently does go 
somewhat in that direction, and will 
require to be amended. 


POLICE SUPERANNUATION FUNDS— 
LEGISLATION.—QUESTION. 


Str FREDERICK PERKINS asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home De- 


Viscount Sandon 
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partment, Whether it is his intention 
to bring in a Bill founded upon the re- 
commendations of the Select Committee 
appointed by this House, on the 26th 
of February 1877, to inquire into the 
Police Seperannuation Funds in the 
counties and boroughs of England and 
Wales, and the Acts creating and regu- 
lating the same ; and, if so, whether he 
will inform the House when it is likely 
that this intention will be carried out ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Not this 
Session, certainly. It is, however, a 
subject which deserves, and I can say it 
will receive, the immediate attention of 
the Government. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—THE HALIFAX 
BENCH OF MAGISTRATES. 


QUESTION, 


Mr. HUTCHINSON asked the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, Whether he is aware that, on the 
application of the Halifax Town Council, 
some additions have just been made to 
the Bench of that borough; whether he 
is also aware of the fact that, in those 
additions, the present Mayor is not in- 
cluded, although his name stood first on 
the list recommended by the municipal 
body making the application ; and, whe- 
ther he is aware of the reason why the 
Mayor was not included, and will state 
such reason to the House ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, I 
have nothing to do with the appointment 




















\ 


of magistrates. I know some recent 
appointments have been made to the 
Halifax Bench; but I do not know on 
what representations to the Lord Chan- 
cellor they were appointed, or why the 
gentleman in question was omitted. The 
hon. Gentleman is no doubt aware that 
the Mayor of Halifax is a magistrate 
ex-officio for his year of office and the 
following year. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON gave Notice that, 
on July 26, he should move— 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying that Her commands may 
be signified to those responsible for the recom- 
mendation of persons to be appointed justices of 
the peace, that consideration of party politics or 
religious creed should be wholly disregarded in 
their selection.” 


IMPORTATION OF AUSTRIAN CATTLE 
FROM SPAIN.—QUESTION. 

Mr. ANDERSON asked the Vice Presi- 

dent of the Council, If he can state the 
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numbers of Austrian cattle that have been 
passed through Spain in order to reach 
England, and when and by what con- 
veyance the importation took place ; and, 
if the information be official, if he would 
lay it before the House in a Return ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: Sir, 
statements have been made, by persons 
concerned in the trade, to the effect that 
cattle from Russia and Austria have 
been sent to Spain, to be shipped thence 
to England; but we have no official 
information as to the numbers so moved 
as enables us to contradict or admit 
them. I may add that an Order was 
issued in 1872 by the Spanish Govern- 
ment prohibiting the landing of cattle 
from Austria during the prevalence of 
cattle plague, which proves the existence 
of a traffic such as that alluded to by the 
hon. Gentleman. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bradford (Mr. 
Forster) asked me a Question the other 
day, which I asked him to repeat, and 
which, with the permission of the House, 
I will now answer—namely, Whether 
the same steps have been taken with a 
cargo of animals belonging to English 
owners, among whom foot-and-mouth 
disease had appeared, since they were 
landed in this country, as are taken 
with other cargoes of foreign animals in 
a similar condition? I find that the 
regulations under which the animals in 
question are now in quarantine are 
identical with those passed and ad- 
ministered by the right hon. Gentleman 
when in Office, by which the importers 
of animals from scheduled countries have 
the option of sending them either to 
slaughter at the port of embarkation, or 
to quarantine in the place specified by 
the Privy Council. 


EDUCATION REPORT (SCOTLAND). 
QUESTION, 


Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE asked 
the Vice President of the Council, When 
the Appendix to the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education (Scot- 
land) will be presented to the House ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: Sir, 
in accordance with the usual custom, the 
Report on Scotch Education was -first 
presented with the statistical tables, in 
order that it might be in the hands of 
Members before the Education Estimates 
were moved. The Appendix is now 
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being completed, and will, I hope, shortly 
be in the hands of hon. Members. 


INDIA—THE VERNACULAR PRESS ACT. 
QUESTIONS. 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
the Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether he will add to the Papers now 
before the House, the dissents of Mem- 
bers of the Council of India to the 
Vernacular Press Act, so that they 
may be in the hands of Members be- 
fore the right honourable Member for 
Greenwich brings on his Motion which 
stands for Friday ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, the pro- 
ceedings of the Indian Council aro 
usually of a confidential character, and 
my noble Friend desires entirely to re- 
serve his right to grant or to refuse the 
production of any part of those proceed- 
ings. But, as in the particular case of 
the dissents of Members of that Council 
to the Vernacular Press Act, he is un- 
willing to do anything which may even 
have the appearance of placing any im- 
pediment in the way of its full discus- 
sion, he has authorized me to lay these 
Papers on the Table of the House. I 
have done so to-day, and I hope they 
may be in the hands of hon. Members 
before Friday evening. 


Subsequently — 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, Whe- 
ther he will lay upon the Table of the 
House the Minutes written by the late 
Lord Metcalfe and Lord Macaulay in 1835 
on the Liberation of the Press of India, 
and referred to in the Papers lately laid 
before Parliament with reference to the 
Indian Press Law ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, I will lay 
upon the Table to-night the Papers 
referred to in the Question, together 
with the Minutes written on the same 
occasion by two other Members of the 
Legislative Council. 


THE FOREIGN OFFICE—TEMPORARY 
WRITERS.—QUESTIONS, 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether the payment of ten- 
pence per hour, which is said to have 
been the scale under which Charles 
Marvin was lately employed in the 
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Treaty Department of the Foreign Office, 
is that which prevails for the remunera- 
tion of writers in the departments of 
the Foreign Office; and, whether, if so, 
he will review the scale of remuneration 
for persons to whom confidential infor- 
mation is intrusted ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, the Foreign 
Office, under the direction of the Trea- 
sury, apply to the Civil Service Com- 
missioners when they want a writer for 
supplementary work, and the remunera- 
tion of the writer, under these circum- 
stances, is settled by the Commissioners 
at 10d. per hour, with permission to add 
special rates for other special duty. The 
particular writer employed lately in 
the Treaty department of the Foreign 
Office received 10d. an hour for copy- 
ing, and the special rate of 44d. per 
folio additional for copying French. He 
was the only one that has been lately 
employed in the Foreign Office, al- 
though occasionally since the, present 
Government have been in Office writers 
have been employed in the Consular de- 
partment as well as in the Passport de- 
partment. With regard to the last part 
of the Question,'the remuneration being 
settled by the Civil Service Commis- 
sioners, under the instructions of the 
Treasury, it does not lie with the Foreign 
Office to re-consider or re-settle the rate 
of remuneration. 

Mr. CHILDERS asked, Whether the 
employment of writers at 10d. an hour 
and 43d. a folio was in accordance with 
the practice of the Foreign Office for the 
copying of important and strictly confi- 
dential communications ? 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA desired to 
give Notice that on an early day he 
should call the attention of the House 
to the subject. 

Str H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked, 
Whether writers of this class were em- 
ployed in any confidential departments 
of the Foreign Office, such as the Poli- 
tical department ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, the Question 
just asked is almost identical with that 
already put by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Pontefract. AsI 
am not personally responsible for the 
arrangement of the business of the 
Foreign Office, it being under the su- 
pennants of the Secretary of State, 

do not think the House will expect me 
to answer the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Question off-hand, as it would be right 


Sir Joseph M' Kenna 
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to communicate with the Secretary of 
State before doing so; but if the right 
hon. Gentleman will kindly give Notice 
of his Question, I will endeavour to 
answer it on another day. 


MILITIA RESERVE ACT — NON-COM- 
MISSIONED OFFICERS.—QUESTION. 


Kart PERCY asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether it is the fact 
that the non-commissioned officers of the 
Militia Reserve are at present receiving 
the same rate of pay as the privates of 
the Reserve ; and, if so, whether he will 
consider the propriety of their rank in the 
Militia being recognized either by an 
increased rate of pay or by a larger 
bounty on the completion of their ser- 
vice with the regular forces ? 

Cotonet STANLEY: Sir, the Militia 
Reserve Act (30 & 31 Vict.) makes no 
provision for Militia Reserve men entering 
upon Army service carrying with them 
the rank which they held in the Militia 
at the time of their entering upon such 
service, although it does prescribe that 
on their return to the Militia they shall 
resume their position. The Regulations 
provide that they shall be treated and 
paid as privates, on entering upon Army 
service, whatever their rank in the 
Militia may be. Considering that a 
very large proportion of the non-com- 
missioned officers of Militia—in some 
Militia regiments all—are Reserve men, 
it would be impossible to permit all 
to carry ‘with them into the Army 
the rank they have in the Militia ; 
but as the fact of their joining the 
Army gives an increase to its number 
of non-commissioned officers, it is but 
fair that the Militia non-commissioned 
officers should to some extent share in 
the increase. This has been acknow- 
ledged, and a circular letter was ad- 
dressed to general officers commanding 
districts at home in May last, desiring 
officers commanding regiments, so far as 
they were able, to promote to the rank 
of non-commissioned officers such men 
of the Militia Reserve as had held non- 
commissioned rank in the Militia, pro- 
vided they were good and efficient men. 
As regards the latter part of the Ques- 
tion, we can only give a higher rate of 
pay to such Militia Reserve men as hold 
the position of non-commissioned officers 
in the Army ;:and the bounty is not 
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given to a Militia Reserve man for his 
actual service in the Army, but for his 
liability thereto. 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) ACT 
—SEARCHES FOR ARMS—QUESTIONS. 


Masor NOLAN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary, for Ireland, If in Ballinasloe the 
houses of Mr. Matthew Harris, and of 
Mr. Michael O’Sullivan,/were visited by 
police at 3 am, on the 14th June, and 
a search made for,arms;, whether at the 
time of this search Mr. Harris had a 
licence to keep and, to carry arms in an 
adjoining district; whether at the same 
time a,‘seareh was made for documents 
in the above houses;,and, if so, whether 
instructions were. given that private do- 
cuments and business letters should be 
examined by an ordinary constable ; if 
the persons ‘who supplied the informa- 
tion on which the search warrants were 
issued by the Lords Justices had made 
known to the Lords Justices the facts 
that Mr. Harris was: secretary to a 
tenant’s association, and had lately in 
that capacity been summoned to give 
evidence before’ a. Committee of this 
House now sitting on the land question ; 
if the Lords Justices were not so in- 
formed, can he stateifany explanation has 
been assigned why. these facts, notorious 
in the district, were not brought. under 
their notice when ‘their signatures were 
obtained; and, whether the police were 
instructed to inspect on the warrant 
granted any ‘strictly. legal eommunica- 
tions addressed to:Mr. Harris in his 
capacity as ‘secretary or as a witness 
before a Committee of this House on the 
land question ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, I find that 
in the houses indicated by the hon; and 
gallant Gentleman,°a seatch for arms 
was made on the day named, but at a 
slightly later hour—namely, a quarter 
to 4, though that is not a very material 
point. It appears that in the year 1874, 
Mr. Harris obtained a licence to keep 
and carry arms in:an adjoining district ; 
but the authorities had felt themselves 
obliged upon very: strong grounds to 
refuse’a similar request made by him in 
the ‘district where he now resides. No 
instructions were given authorizing a 
search for documents.’ As to whether 
the Lords Justices were informed that 
Mr. Harris was secretary to a tenants’ 
association, and-had been summoned to 
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give evidence before a Committee of this 
House, I find that they were not. The 
reason why they were not so informed 
was, that those facts had no connection 
whatever with the matter in hand. The 
police were not instructed to inspect any 
documents or to concern themselves in 
any way with Mr. Harris’s position as 
secretary to any association or body, 
nor with any evidence he might have 
given before a Committee or any other 
tribunal. 

Masor NOLAN said, his Question 
was not, whether instructions were given 
to search for documents, but whether 
they were searched for ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER, in reply, said, 
he could only speak as to the instruc- 
tions, and not as to the fact. 

Masor NOLAN said, he should repeat 
the Question on an early day, as he un- 
derstood that a search was made. 


IRELAND—THE RIOTS AT BELFAST. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, Whether further 
rioting is apprehended at Belfast, and 
what precautions have been taken to 
keep the peace; how many stipendiary 
magistrates and extra police force have 
been sent there; whether the Corpora- 
tion of Belfast have power to pass 
bye-laws prohibiting public processions 
within the borough ; whether such bye- 
laws have not been passed for Liverpool 
and other towns; and, whether, consi- 
dering that such processions are at Bel- 
fast so often the occasion of riots, he will 
impress upon the Corporation the ne- 
cessity of using their powers to prevent 
them ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, I certainly 
hope that no further riot will take place 
at Belfast; but, nevertheless, we have 
thought it right to adopt certain mea- 
sures of precaution, and three additional 
stipendiary magistrates and 300 extra 
police have been sent to the town. I 
am advised that the Corporation of Bel- 
fast has, subject to the assent of the 
Lord Lieutenant, power to pass bye-laws 
for the maintenance of order and good 
government in the town, which I am led 
to believe would include a prohibition 
of such processions or gatherings of 
any kind as are calculated to lead to 
a breach of the peace. The attention 
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of the local authorities has already 
been called to the advisability of taking 
measures of precaution in that direction. 
I am not aware what is the case at 
Liverpool. I have made inquiries, but 
have not as yet received an answer. 


PARLIAMENT—ARRANGEMENT OF 
PUBLIC BUSINESS.—QUESTION. 

Mr. E. JENKINS desired to ask, 
What would be the course of Business 
on Friday next? He had on the Paper 
a Notice of Motion relating to Ritualistic 
practices in the Church of England, and 
the right hon. Member for Greenwich 
(Mr. Gladstone) had one relating to the 
Vernacular Press Act of India. It was 
not his intention to give way to the 
right hon. Gentleman ; and he, therefore, 
wished to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Whether he intended to have a 
Morning Sitting; and, if so, whether he 
would undertake on behalf of the Go- 
vernment that there should be a House 
on Friday evening ? 

Mr. DILLWYN asked, What would 
be the Business to-morrow ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, to-morrow the 
first Order was the Roads and Bridges 
Bill. If that did not take long, probably 
they would go on with the Admiralty 
and War Office Bill; but he was not 
quite sure. On Friday, at the Morning 
Sitting, they would go on with the 
Valuation Bill, or the Highways Bill. 
At the Evening Sitting, he had no doubt 
they would proceed with the interesting 
Motions of which Notice had been given. 


TURKEY—INSURRECTION IN CRETE. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. HAYTER asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether he has any 
further information to communicate to 
the House with reference to the state of 
affairs in Crete, more especially with refer- 
ence to the measures which the Turkish 
Government are adopting to crush the in- 
surrection in the neighbourhood of 
Canea? The latest telegram received 
stated— 

“The state of affairs at Canea was critical. 
The Mahomedans were armed and encamped 
outside the town, and demanded the recall of 
Salieh Pasha, the Governor of Crete. Adosides 
Pasha had called a meeting of the leading 
Mussulmans and ordered them to compel their 
co-religionists to disperse, or they would: be 
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treated as rebels. They had not yet obeyed the 
summons. Communication with the interior of 
the island was interrupted.” 


Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, the latest in- 
telligence the Government had received 
had come from Lord Salisbury, and was 
dated the 28th of June. Information had 
been received of a serious engagement at 
Apocorona, and in consequence of the 
serious misconduct of the Pasha repre- 
sentations were made to Sir Austen 
Layard, and the Pasha had been super- 
seded. He understood that Lord Salis- 
bury, on the same day, desired Sir 
Austen Layard to make strong repre- 
sentations of the strong feeling which 
Her Majesty’s Government were aware 
existed upon the subject, and to urge on 
the Porte the strictest moderation and 
the repression of outrages. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


— Ooms 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
BILL—{Lords.J—[Bux 204.] 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 
SECOND READING. ADJOURNED DEBATE. 
[FOURTH NIGHT. ] 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Amendment pyoposed to 
Question [24th June], ‘That the Bill 
be now read a second time.” 


And which Amendment was, 


To leave out the word “‘ That’’ to the end of 
the Question, in order to add the words “in the 
vpinion of this House, the slaughter at the ports 
of landing of all fat cattle from the Continent 
would restrict the supply and increase the cost 
of food, and should therefore not be made com- 
pulsory under all circumstances by Act of Par- 
liament,”’—(Mr. William Edward Forster, ) 


—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Debate resumed. 


Mr. RODWELL said, he desired to 
lay before the House the reasons which 
had induced him to support the Bill. 
It appeared to him the Government 
had undertaken an invidious duty in 
bringing forward that measure. ‘They 
had been attacked out-of-doors most 
unfairly, and their motives had been 
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misrepresented by active political or- 
ganizations, who, desirous to discredit 
the Government, started the cry that 
this was a re-actionary measure. He 
held that after the Report of the Se- 
lect Committee of last year, the Govern- 
ment had really no alternative but to 
introduce the Bill. He congratulated 
the House on the practical harmony that 
had prevailed on both sides, or, rather, 
the absence of anything like heated feel- 
ing during the discussions; and he 
thought the harmony of their proceed- 
ings might be traced to the moderate 
tone of the speech delivered by the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford. Only in the minds of some 
fervid people outside the House was it 
really believed that the Government 
wished, by a side wind, to re-introduce 
Protection. Those who said that there 
was any analogy whatever between the 
present Bill and the measures which 
were formerly supposed to support what 
was called protection to native industry 
must be either very shallow reasoners, 
or be very ignorant of thesubject. The 
real question for consideration raised by 
the Lill was, how Parliament could best 
secure anamplesupply of meatat a mode- 
rate price. That wasmainlya consumers’ 
question, and if he were to go into sta- 
tistics, he thought he could prove that 
statement to the satisfaction of the 
House. But he was not going into 
statistics. They had been quoted over 
and over again, and he thought they 
could draw direct deductions from them 
which would not mislead them. He de- 
nied that it was to the interests of the 
farmers to keep up the present high 
price of meat. He had said that it was 
a consumers’ question. They knew 
there had been a diminution of the num- 
ber of cattle in the country, and they 
knew also that the price of food. had in- 
creased. Hecontended that such diminu- 
tion had occurred in consequence of im- 
ported disease. What the farmer said 
was this—‘‘ We are suffering now from 
the effects of these diseases. Our confi- 
dence has been destroyed. Only help us 
to carry on our business as we wish, 
and we care nothing for importation of 
dead meat or live cattle so long as 
they do not bring with them disease, 
which has been so prejudicial to us for 
years past. Only give us this security, 
and we undertake to give the people 
of this country food at a fair price.” 
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All that was wanted for that purpose 
was precaution, and it was to be 
found in the Bill. All the Chambers of 
Agriculture had pronounced in its fa- 
your, and he should like to ask this 
question—whether the unanimity which 
had prevailed throughout the agricul- 
tural body in the country ought to 
be ignored? It might be said that 
they were personally interested; but 
he had heard no one impute to the 
agricultural interest that this movement 
had been brought forward for the pur- 
pose of putting money into their own 
pockets, and that if they drove out the 
competition caused by the foreign cattle, 
the price of meat would be raised to their 
advantage. There never was a greater 
fallacy The farmers were not bene- 
fited, and could not be benefited, by 
the high prices of meat. Fair remu- 
nerative prices were better for them 
than extravagant prices. It should be 
remembered that when the price of meat 
was high, the price of store cattle was 
far beyond the proportion that the 
manufactured meat produced. What the 
farmers wanted was security for the 
carrying on of their business with free- 
dom from those fatal diseases to which 
their stock was now subject. The 
diminution of cattle by disease had 
been admitted. The right hon. Mem- 
ber for the University of Edinburgh 
(Mr. Lyon Playfair) had endeavoured to 
explain the diminution away, by saying 
that it did not arise from the fact that 
want of capital prevented the farm- 
ing interest from running the risk of 
breeding stock—which was the cause 
assigned by the farming interest—but 
because farmers had to sell their cattle 
in order that they might pay their rent. 
That might have happened in one or 
two cases; but he defied anyone to say 
that that was the general cause. The 
agriculturists had expressed their will- 
ingness to submit themselves to any mea- 
sure, however stringent, which might be 
deemed necessary, provided they were 
guarded, as far as could be, from the 
dangers to which they were now 
exposed. How could a greater test of 
their sincerity be required than that 
which they had already given, and be- 
yond those which were contained in the 
Bill? In the county of Norfolk, for in- 
stance, the farmers had for the last two 
years been subjected to the most strin- 
gent regulations, and the result was, 
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that if the foot-and-mouth disease existed 
at all in that county, it did soto the very 
smallest possible extent; and they said, 
and fairly—‘‘ What is the use of clear- 
ing this country of disease by your re- 
strictions, if you let in another stream 
of disease upon it from foreign coun- 
tries?’’ There should, in fact, be mu- 
tual concessions made on the part of the 
foreign importer and on that of the 
home producer, and concurrent action. 
Desperate diseases required desperate 
remedies, and what the farmers said 
was—‘‘If you will help us in one 
way, we will help you in an- 
other.” The question had been raised 
whether disease could be stamped out 
by restrictions, however severe, and 
various opinions, speculative and theore- 
tical, had been quoted on the subject; 
among others some expressed by Pro- 
fessor Brown, confessedly a very high 
authority. But Professor Brown could 
only give an opinion like other people. 
There were opinions just as good on the 
other side. But there was also the 
opinion of Professor Brown himself on 
the other side. In 1873 Professor Brown, 
inhis Report which appeared in Zhe Royal 
Agricultural Society’s Journal for 1874, 
said— 

“ Our position as an importing country forbids 
us to hope for an eradication of the distemper, 
after more than 30 years’ constant experience, 
by the adoption here of measures on its first 
appearance in the country ;”’ 
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And he went on to say— 


“Nor could we expect its non-importation, 
unless we consented to hamper the foreign trade 
by insisting on the slaughter at the places of 
landing of all foreign cattle imported,” 


Well, that was Professor Brown’s opinion, 
and it was strongly in favour of the legis- 
lation now proposed. Professor Brown 
then proceeded to show that restrictive 
measures in this country had been 
effectual in the diminution of foot-and- 
mouth disease and pleuro-pneumonia, 
and added that— 


“For a period of six months in 1867 the 
disease was seldom seen in the Metropolitan dis- 
tricts, and a like immunity was enjoyed by 
cattle all over the country.” 

Why, then, if they could rely on these 
statements, should not like measures in 
each case be now attended with like 
beneficial results? The more subtle the 
ciety was, the more stringent ought to 
e the measures adopted. It was a fact 


Mr. Rodwell 
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that the disease had always first shown 
itself within a radius of certain ports— 
such as Harwich, Deptford, and Hull— 
indicating clearly from what quarter the 
disease came ; for Professor Brown fur- 
ther reported that in 1875 foot-and- 
mouth disease was widely spread on 
the Continent, and that in one month 
no..fewer than 1,600 diseased foreign 
animals were landed at our various 
ports. Mr. Duguid, veterinary officer 
of the Royal Agricultural Society, had 
made statements to the same. effect, 
showing that while restrictions had 
saved the English flocks and herds from 
danger toa great extent, our Continental 
neighbourshad had to contend with wide- 
spread outbreaks of foot-and-mouth 
disease. All the statements that had been 
made by eminent authorities tended to 
show that great risk was run by the 
importation of foreign cattle, and that 
where restrictive measures had been en- 
forced the disease had not spread. Cause 
and effect followed directly, and evi- 
dence both of a positive and negative 
character placed the matter out of the 
region of doubt. The gravity of the 
question was not to be judged of by 
the death-rate. It was a question of 
barrenness, of loss in parturition, and 
of falling-off in condition, entailing the 
re-fatting the cattle. He could see no 
reason why the experience and the feel- 
ings of those who had knowledge of, and 
were interested in, this question should 
be ignored; nor could he regard as 
friends to the country those who ad- 
vised the Government to stand by in an 
attitude of apathy and indifference when 
a question like the one now under dis- 
cussion was brought forward. As far as 
he was personally concerned, he certainly 
should not support the Bill if he did 
not believe that it would enable the 
home producers of meat to produce it in 
larger quantity and at a lower price than 
was the case at present. When the Bill 
was discussed last, it was stated that it 
would not be possible to import either 
live or dead meat from America in good 
condition during the months of July and 
August, owing to the fact that the vessels 
had to cross the Gulf Stream. Since the 
delivery of the speech in which this state- 
ment was made, he had cut out of Zhe 
Standard of Saturday a letter from Mr. 
Gillett, giving some facts as to the im- 
portation of aah meat to Europe, 
and stating that he had imported that 
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week 1,100 quarters of prime beef in 
fine condition, and it only realized 3}d. 
for sides of beef per lb. in the London 
and country markets. Mr. Gillett added 
that any Member of the House could see 
on Saturday morning in the Metropoli- 
tan Meat Market, Smithfield, such a 
prime lot of American beef, in fine, 
sweet condition, and at such a low figure, 
as would alter their opinion as to the 
ability of American shippers of beef to 
supply all Great Britain with sound, 
rime beef, in all weathers. These facts 
confuted the assertion that the effect of 
the Bill was to raise the price of meat. 
He had also extracted from an American 
paper a statement as to the number of 
cattle entering the Chicago market, and 
showing that excellent American beef 
could be imported into Liverpool at 
43d. a-lb. The agriculturists were not 
afraid of this competition. They knew 
they must meet it, Sut they did not want 
to be handicapped with the importation 
of meat and disease at the same time. 
Another objection to the restrictions con- 
tained in the Bill was, that they would 
have the effect of bringing cattle to forced 
sale. This was not so, because, although 
the cattle must be slaughtered at the port 
of disembarkation, there was nothing in 
the Bill to prevent the importer keeping 
the cattle alive as long as he pleased; or, 
in other words, until he found a market 
for the meat. The importer of foreign 
cattle would, therefore, be in no worse 
position than the grazier who sent u 
oxen from Norfolk, and who, if he dia 
not find a ready sale, must either take 
his cattle back to Norfolk, or keep them 
in London until a late market; and in 
either case he would be incurring but 
the same expense. The hon. Member 
for Southampton (Mr. Giles), early in 
the debate, objected to the Bill on the 
ground that the restrictions contained in 
it would decrease the value of the mar- 
ket, in the construction of which his 
constituents had expended a consider- 
able sum of money. So far from think- 
ing this objection a valid one, he (Mr. 
Rodwell) thought the hon. Gentleman’s 
constituents ought to join in supporting 
the Bill, because it would have the 
effect of freeing their market from the 
danger of disseminating disease, and in- 
duce buyers and sellers to attend freely. 
After the best consideration he could give 
to the subject, and after weighing the 
objections he had heard, his only feeling 
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was that the Bill was not stringent 
enough, and he was disposed to concur 
in the criticism passed upon the pro- 
posed home regulations by the noble 
Lord (Lord Frederick Cavendish) in 
condemning these as not sufficiently 
severe. He hoped, however, that the 
Bill would go into Committee, and 
there its provisions might be altered. 
The principle of the Bill was a sound 
one. Within the last three or four 
years, there had been a great change 
of public opinion on this subject. In- 
stead of thinking, as we did a short 
time ago, like the hon. Member for 
Oarlow (Mr. Kavanagh), that these were 
trifling diseases incident to the bovine 
race, the public now believed that 
nothing but strong measures could re- 
lieve us from this dreadful scourge of 
diseases, which had been originally im- 
ported from foreign countries, and which 
would continue to be imported so long as 
we allowed the same elasticity to pre- 
vail as at present existed with reference 
to the importation of live cattle. 

Mr. DODSON said, he much admired 
the happy stroke of audacity of his hon. 
and learned Friend who had just spoken 
(Mr. Rodwell), in appealing to the 
unanimity which he supposed to exist 
among the supporters of the Bill. He 
(Mr: Dodson), like his hon. and learned 
Friend, was anxious that the Bill should 
go into Committee ; but one of his rea- 
sons was, that he might see what the 
different demeanour of the supporters of 
the Bill then would be. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Mid-Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin) 
and the hon. Member for Clitheroe (Mr. 
Assheton) desired stringent regulations 
for stamping out thedisease; but the hon. 
and gallant Member for West Sussex (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot) doubted whether 
they could be put in force. The hon. 
Member. for Carlow said those now in 
the Bill were too strong for him, and the 
hon. Member for Limerick (Mr. Synan), 
that for England, asanimporting country, 
they might have these restrictions if they 
liked, but for Ireland, an exporting 
country, they would never do. In The 
Times of to-day there was a letter from 
Mr. Fleming, the high authority to 
which the hon, Member for South Nor- 
folk (Mr. 'Olare Read) had appealed, 
and in ‘that letter Mr. Fleming said 
that the same measures which were to 
be applied to ‘the cattle from foreign 
countries should also be imposed on the 
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cattle from Ireland. He hoped hon. 
Members from Ireland would take into 
account the opinion of that high autho- 
rity. The hon. Member for Oxford- 
shire (Mr. Harcourt), in his very in- 
teresting speech, regretted that the Bill 
did not provide for a foreign dead-meat 
trade pure and simple, and that even with 
quarantine, any storestock were admitted 
alive; the hon. Member for Gloucester- 
shire regretted that an exception was to 
be made by admitting animals from the 
United States and Canada, while the hon. 
Members for South Leicestershire (Mr. 
Pell) and West Sussex (Sir Walter B. 
Barttelot) were not indisposed to make 
concessions to foreign animals, and the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Ritchie) was still more strongly 
in favour of such concessions. The hon. 
and learned Member for Cambridge- 
shire said that farmers could not be 
accused of wanting Protection and dear 
meat, and vindicated a certain class of 
farmers on the ground that if meat were 
dear, they had to pay dearer for their 
store stock. His hon. and learned 
Friend had said that for the grazier ; 
would he say as much for the breeder? 
He (Mr. Dodson) was certainly not 


going to accuse the farmers of wanting 


Protection. If there were any feeling 
for Protection lingering in this country, 
it might be looked for—it must be 
looked for—in other interests than the 
agricultural interest. He did not say 
that there might not be traditions in 
favour of Protection lingering in farm- 
houses here and there; but he said that 
belief in Protection no longer existed 
asa living influence amongst the agricul- 
tural classes, and it was not that of 
which they were thinking. He spoke 
on this matter not without expe- 
rience, insomuch as since the Act of 
1869 he had been chairman or deputy 
chairman of the committee on cattle 
diseases in the county in which he lived, 
and he had the misfortune of having 
had foot-and-mouth disease in his own 
dairy, and had experienced the annoy- 
ance and loss arising therefrom; but 
there was nothing to be gained from 
exaggerating the matter. He must de- 
mur, therefore, to the statement which 
had been made over and over again in 
the course of the debate that the dimi- 
nution in the number of cattle in this 
country of late years was to be attri- 
buted to the fear of foot-and-mouth 


Mr. Dodson 
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disease. He did not say that that cause 
had not operated to a certain extent, but 
it was only to a limited extent, and it 
was very far from being the main 
cause. If any hon. Member would study 
the agricultural statistics from year to 
year, he would find that the number of 
animals depended upon the nature of 
the'season, and that in 1868 there was a 
very large number of cattle in the 
country, and that the number of sheep 
was the largest we ever had. Then wo 
had two dry seasons in succession, in 
which grass and water were scarce, and 
the number of cattle and sheep de- 
creased very sensibly. They increased 
again in 1871, 1872, and 1873, until 
1874, when we had the largest number 
of cattle we ever had, and the largest 
number of sheep, with the single ex- 
ception of 1868. Since 1874 the num- 
ber had been decreasing ; that, however, 
was not owing particularly to fear of 
foot-and-mouth disease, for in 1875 and 
1876 there had been very little of that 
disease, but because keep was scarce 
and meat was dear. It had, therefore, 
paid better to send animals to the butcher 
than to maintain them. If there were to 
be a succession of years with abundant 
keep, and a good price for meat, the num- 
ber of animals in the country would in- 
crease in spite of the apprehension of 
foot-and-mouth disease. The hon. and 


-learned Member forCambridgeshire (Mr. 


Rodwell) said you might stamp out this 
disease if you had stringent restric- 
tions, and that when the cattle plague 
restrictions were enforced you had littlé 
foot-and-mouth disease. But was it 
worth while to pay the price ? The right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies said that, in the pro- 
posals of the Government, they were 
carrying out the measures recommended 
by the Select Committee of last year, 
especially with regard to the foot-and- 
mouth disease. But the Bill, as far as 
stamping out diseases at home, was cer- 
tainly not based on the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee of last year. 
The restrictions in the Bill were not 
sufficient if they wished to stamp out 
foot-and-mouth disease. There was no 
power of creating a district of regu- 
lating movement, or of suspending fairs 
and markets on account of foot-and- 
mouth disease. The quarantine of fo- 
reign animals was limited not to a mini- 
mum of 28 days, but to a minimum 
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of 14 days, and what use was that 
against pleuro-pneumonia? In giving 
evidence beforethe Committee on thesub- 
ject of foot-and-mouth disease, the hon. 
Member for South Norfolk (Mr. Clare 
Read) had said that he was in favour of 
isolating for 28 days, and of suspending 
fairs and markets and transit. Were 
these restrictions in the Bill. If the re- 
strictions recommended by the Committee 
had not been carried out with reference 
to the home trade, on what grounds 
could importers and consumers of meat 
be fairly asked to submit to the restric- 
tions on foreign imports? Concessions 
had been made with regard to imports 
from the United States and Canada; but 
was Texas cleaner than Sweden, Nor- 
way, Spain, Portugal, and Denmark? 
Then they were told this measure would 
not affect the supply or the price of meat. 
That was all very well, coming from 
Gentlemen like the hon. and learned 
Member for Cambridgeshire, who re- 
presented purely agricultural constitu- 
encies, or who were producers of meat, 
breeders and graziers; but what did the 
importers, who were most vitally in- 
terested, say ? They entirely differed 
from the home producers of meat on 
What, again, did foreign 
They almost all 
restric- 
tions, Even the Select Committee of 
last year only ventured to say, that 
if there were immunity from these two 
scourges, such an increase might be 
anticipated in breeding as would in 
the course of a few years be large 
enough to make up for whatever dimi- 
nution of supply might be occasioned by 
new restrictions in the imports from 
foreign countries. The hon. Gentleman 
the Chairman of the Committee (Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) made a similar 
statement, but more guardedly, because 
he contemplated admitting cattle from 
the five countries above named. The 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
said— 

“Tf compulsory slaughter prevented the 
importation of disease, the protection of our 
flocks and herds would far outweigh any pos- 
sible slight increase in the price of food.” 
That could bear no other meaning than 
that it was justifiable to increase the 
price of food to human beings, in order 
to benefit the lower animals. He went 
on to say that the restrictions on cattle 
from Belgium and Germany in 1877 had 


this question. 
Governments say ? 
remonstrated against these 
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raised prices in the Metropolis. Yet the 
hon. Gentleman, in his peroration, de- 
clared— 
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‘The Bill was not proposed in the interests 
of any class, but with the object of increasing 
the food of the people; ”’ 


although, in the argumentative part of 
his speech, he told them that it would 
raise the price of meat. The Bill was 
based upon the theory that if we had 
stringent restrictions at home to stamp 
out disease, and prohibit its importation 
from abroad by slaughter at the port of 
debarkation, we should thus be able to 
abolish disease in the country and keep 
it out, That, although only a theory, 
was no doubt in itself a tenable theory ; 
but the Bill did not provide those strin- 
gent restrictions for dealing with the 
disease at. home, nor provide effectually 
against its introduction from abroad. 
The restrictions, while insufficient for 
these purposes, would interfere with free- 
dom of trade. They would strike a blow 
at the live, in favour of the dead-meat 
trade; and yet it had been shown that 
while the former was a well-established 
trade, which for 20 years had been 
steadily increasing, and which in 1876 
had grown to £7,000,000 a-year; the 
latter was as yet but a doubtful experi- 
ment. The number of cattle imported 
for food in 1876 was estimated to equal 


.25 per cent of the number available for 


the butcher, which England produced in 
the same year. The hon. Member for 
South Norfolk had stated that, in 1877, 
the dead-meat trade amounted in value 
to £4,117,000. He (Mr. Dodson) had 
been surprised at that statement being 
made, and he had carefully gone through 
the Board of Trade Returns with the 
view of ascertaining its correctness, and 
he had found that in that year the value 
of the trade only amounted to £1,690,000. 
It would appear, however, that the hon. 
Member had included in his calculations 
the sum of £1,438,000, the value of im- 
ported preserved meat, in addition to 
the sum of £408,000, that of imported 
salt beef, and £584,000, that of imported 
salt pork. 

Mr. CLARE READ explained, that, 
having been requested by the right hon. 
Member for Bradford to move for a con- 
tinuation of the Return presented to the 
Committee last year, he had done so. 
The Return was in the Library, and open 
to the inspection of any hon. Member. 
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Mr. DODSON said, that he wondered 
that his hon. Friend did not include the 
importation of bacon and hams in his 
statement of the extent of the dead-meat 
trade; he was just as much entitled to 
do that, as to claim preserved meat or 
salt beef and salt pork as bearing on the 
question. In that case, he might, with 
equal justice have included in his cal- 
culation £5,699,000, the value of im- 
ported bacon, and £1,152,000, that of 
imported hams. There could be no 
doubt that the balance of convenience, 
especially in hot weather, was in favour 
of the live cattle trade, because they 
could be moved about from place to place 
without injury, which was not the case 
with dead meat. A good deal had been 
said as to the advantages which were 
offered by the dead Meat Market of 
London; but since entering the House 
that evening, he had had a letter put 
into his hands to the effect that within 
the last few days 23 tons of meat had 
been seized and condemned, and that a 
large quantity would be spoilt that day ; 
in fact, the writer went on to say that 
the Market was full of spoiling meat, 
notwithstanding that, owing to the 
weather, the butchers were glad to get 
any price that was offered for their meat. 
American meat had also been sold at 
the same period at a loss, and impor- 
tation would consequently decrease. 
These facts would give some idea of 
what the price of meat would have been 
if a supply of live animals, at the trade 
in which this Bill struck a blow, had not 
been available. ‘The fact was, as he 
had said, that the Bill would strike a 
heavy blow at the cattle trade, which 
was an established one, in favour of the 
dead meat trade, which was an ex- 
ceptional and an experimental one. The 
American dead meat trade was in a 
great measure experimental, and it was 
evident it could only be relied on in 
winter, just as the live cattle trade was 
better adapted forthe summer. Figures 
had been cited by the hon. Member for 
South Norfolk in order to show that the 
amount of dead meat imported was on 
the increase. Now, he had himself 
examined the Returns relating to what 
was really fresh meat, and he found that 
there was a slight diminution in the 
quantity imported in the first five months 
of 1878 as compared with the same 
months in the previous year. It was 
clear, therefore, that the trade had not 
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been found so very profitable as to lead 
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to an extension of it. He also found 

that the number of sheep and calves had 

decreased, but the number of oxen im- 
ported had increased, so that the amount 
of live meat imported showed an in- 
crease, as did also that in salt meat over 
the corresponding five’ months of last 
year. He would ask whether the dead 
meat trade was not chiefly successful 
in the case of large animals, and whe- 
ther it was not less well suited to small 
animals, such as sheep and to offal? 
The Bill as it stood at present did not 
give us absolute security against dis- 
ease. All it did was to increase the 
present restrictions, and the question 
we had to ask ourselves was this— 
‘¢ Are these additions to the present re- 
strictions worth the cost which we shall 
have to pay for them?” A concession 
had been made with regard to the United 
States and Canada. Those countries 
were not altogether without suspicion 
of disease; but most of the supporters 
of the Bill consented to trust the discre- 
tion of the Privy Council in regard to 
them. Why, then, might we not also 
trust the Privy Council in regard to 

Sweden and Norway, which were quite 
as clean as the United States and 
Canada? Why could it not likewise be 
trusted as to Denmark, Spain, and 
Portugal? Why, indeed, could we not 
go further, and leave the matter alto- 
gether to the discretion of the Privy 
Council as heretofore. Certainty of 
freedom was an excellent thing for. 
trade; but he questioned whether cer- 
tainty of restrictions was. Neither the 
importers of cattle, nor the foreign Go- 

vernments, nor the Committee of 1877, 

nor the Secretary to the Treasury, nor 
the Secretary for the Colonies, believed 
that the proposed restriction would not 
affect the price of food—at all events, 

for the present. Suppose, however, that 
every one of these authorities was wrong, 

and that the price of meat would not be 

affected, it would yet be impossible to 

persuade the consumers that the restric- 

tions on the importation of foreign stock 

would not raise the price of meat; and, 

if so, was it desirable that the mass of 
the population of the country should be 

imbued with the idea, even if it were 

mistaken, that the price of food was 

being artificially kept up through legis- 

lation which was initiated by a Govern- 


ment supported by the’ producers of: 
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meat? He ventured to hope that, after 
the debate, and seeing the diversity of 
opinion which prevailed on the subject, 
the Government would be. disposed. to 
make somevoncessions in Committee as 
regarded, at least, some of the foreign 
countries. The Government.could not re- 
insert the stringent home restrictions it 
had itself. struck. out in the Lords. . If 
they did so, they might stultify them- 
selves, as the House of Lords might 
strike those clauses out again when the 
Bill returned to the Upper House. As 
the Bill stood, it would-certainly have 
the effect of hampering the foreign 
trade, while it was by no means certain 
that, modified as the foreign restrictions 
were, it would prevent the introduction 
of disease from abroad, and it, would 
not, at all events, lead to the stamping 
out of foot-and-mouth disease at home. 
What, then, would the Billdo? It ap- 
peared to him that the principal effect 
of it would be two-fold. It might 
amuse a certain number of the farmers, 
who did not closely follow these debates, 
and had not studied the difference be- 
tween the measure and the recommen- 
dations of the Committee; it might 
amuse them with the idea that they 
were getting security for the stamping 
out of diseases at home, and security for 
preventing its introduction from abroad 
—neither of which were to be found in 
the Bill—and it would have the further 
effect of taking off the Government the 
responsibility of watching and schedu- 
ling, and unscheduling countries ac- 
cording to their condition, throwing the 
responsibility on the shoulders of Par- 
liament, which would have to. take upon 
itself the odium of laying down of a hard- 
and-fast line, that the consumers would 
never be persuaded had not the effect 
of raising the price of meat. 

Mr. HERMON, as the Representative 
of an important borough, said, he could 
not regard the Bill otherwise than as a 
measure of great importance, while he 
entertained no doubt that the desire of 
the Government, as stated by themselves, 
was to secure as far as possible a cheap 
and abundant supply of meat for the 
people. Of course, there might be dif- 
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ferences of opinion as to whether the 
Bill would effect that object. He had 
heard, he might add, of pressure having 
been put on some borough Members to 
induce them to oppose the Bill; but for 
himself, he could only say that he had 
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not received a single letter from his con- 
stituents on. the subject, although, from 
the trials which they had recently gone 
through, they were peculiarly interested 
in the price of meat. As to the Resolu- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member::for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster), it might, he thought, very well 
form matter for serious consideration 
in Committee; but if it were now to 
be carried, the result would be to defeat 
a measure which, according to the right 
hon. Gentleman himself, contained many 
valuable : provisions. He could not, 
therefore, record his vote in favour of 
the Resolution. He thought the strin- 
gent restrictions as to the importation of 
foreign cattle might be modified with 
advantage, and that the regulations as 
to our home stock, particularly those 
which related to foot-and-mouth disease, 
might be made more stringent. He 
should. like also to know why, if fat 
cattle were condemned to be slaughtered 
at the port of debarkation, that cattle 
which were more dangerous should be 
allowed. to go to different parts of the 
country? Remembering, as he did, the 
great destruction of cattle caused by the 
rinderpest, he was anxious that all rea- 
sonable restrictions should be placed on 
the importation of foreign stock ; but he 
did not think the present Bill would ac- 
complish' the two objects aimed at— 
namely, the keeping out of rinderpest 
from abroad and the stamping it out at 
home. He wished, however, to urge on 
the Government the necessity of leaving 
some diseretion in the hands of the 
Privy Council. That was a suggestion 
which would not,the believed, meet with 
much favour; but it should not be for- 

otten that the Privy Council had in 
ormer years performed the duties which 
had devolved upon it with a diligence 
and energy which gave great satisfaction 
to the country, although they had not 
been able to stamp out disease. As to 
the scheduled countries, he hoped his 
hon. Friend the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury would consider whether, when al- 
lowing the introduction of live animals 
from Canada and the United States, it 
might not be well in a matter of such 
vital importance to the publie that Spain, 
Portugal, Denmark, and Sweden should 
be placed upon the most favourable 
footing, instead of being shut out alto- 
gether as was proposed, and that, as he 
had already'said, some discretion should 
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be given to the Privy Council so to 
modify the restrictions as to prevent the 
slaughter of animals when there was 
really no necessity for it. Having ex- 
pressed these views, it might be asked 
why he did not vote for the Resolution ? 
That was a fair question, and he was 
prepared to answer it. He could not 
vote for the Resolution in its present 
abstract shape; but he should be pre- 
pared when the Bill got into Committee 
to do his utmost to modify its provisions ; 
and if some substantial alterations were 
not made in it before the third reading, 
he should be as ready to vote against it 
as he was now to record his vote in its 
favour. In conclusion, he hoped his 
hon. Friend the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury would be able to give them some 
information as to the points upon which 
the Government would be prepared to 
modify the Bill. 

Mr. RYLANDS believed that, accord- 
ing to the Forms of the House, it would 
not be possible for him to move that the 
Bill be read a second time on that day 
three months. As he was not able to 
move the rejection of the Bill, he had no 
hesitation whatever in supporting the 
Amendment of his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster), 
because the Amendment had this good 
quality, that it condemned the worst 
provisions of the Bill. He might ob- 
serve that, with regard to a similar 
Amendment in the other House, the 
Lord President of the Council strongly 
objected to it, because he said it was 
diametrically opposed to the essential 
spirit of the Bill, and he seemed to in- 
sist upon the Bill, the whole Bill, and 
nothing but the Bill. If that were the 
spirit in which the Government, or the 
Department of the Government which 
was responsible for the Bill acted, he 
must certainly say that he felt some re- 
gret that Conservative Members who were 
opposed to the ‘essential spirit” of the 
Bill were not prepared to vote against 
the second reading. His right hon. 
Friend the Member for Bradford seemed 
to justify his Amendment on the ground 
that he did not wish to prevent the 
second reading of the Bill, because there 
were some good things in the measure; 
while the hon. Member for Preston (Mr. 
Hermon) had said that was the reason 
why he was going to vote against the 
Amendment; but nobody could have 
listened tothecalm and admirable speech 
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of the right hon. Member for Bradford, 
without feeling that the bad provisions 
of the Bill far outweighed the good, 
He (Mr. Rylands) did not think that 
they should meet it by an abstract Reso- 
lution or Amendment, ‘but that a more 
straightforward. course would be to vote 
against the second reading. If they did 
reject the Bill, there would. be no great 
disadvantage arising in consequence, 
There was no alarm at the present time 
about the cattle disease in this country, 
and there was no sufficient reason shown 
by Her Majesty’s Government for bring- 
ing forward the Bill. ‘The Privy Coun- 
cil, in. reference, to: cattle disease, had 
considerable, power, while, in. regard. to 
rinderpest, it had absolute power. His 
hon. Friend the Member,.for Preston 
(Mr. Hermon) had called. attention to 
thatfrightful scourge of rinderpest which, 
a few years since, caused such great losses 
in this country ; but the Bill was not re- 
quired to deal with rinderpest, the power 
of the Privy Council being actually in 
existence, while this, Bill did not increase 
it. Let it.be understood that, so far as 
they who were opposing ths Bill were 
concerned, they went entirely with hon. 
Gentlemen on the other side of the House 
in their willingness to adopt the strongest 
possible measures to stamp out rinderpest 
—either by home restrictions, or strong 
restrictions on importation. Let there be 
no mistake about that. But this Bill was 
really one that was unnecessary on ac- 
count of rinderpest, and in its new pro- 
visions was to all intents and purposes 
one practically for the. prevention of 
pleuro-pneumonia, and chiefly foot-and- 
mouth disease. His objections to. the 
Bill were that it was a dishonest Bill, 
because it came before them under false 
pretences; its provisions were opposed 
to the weight of evidence. given before 
the Committee of 1877, and before, the 
Lords’ Committee of this year, and it did 
not carry out the recommendation of 
these Committees. It was also abso- 
lutely inconsistent with the opinions of 
the Members of the Government who 
had charge of the Bill. He was sorry 
to see that his hon. Friend the Secretary 
to the Treasury (Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson), had walked out of the House, 
because he was going to say that the 
hon. Gentleman. had. recommended a 
Bill which was entirely contrary to the 
opinions which he himself expressed last 
year. He would, ask him where he 
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could find the arguments which had con- 
verted him from the opinions he held last 
year, and which were opposed to the pro- 
visions embodied in the Bill? The Bill 
was also inconsistent with the views ex- 
pressed by the Lord President of the 
Council (the Duke of Richmond) on the 
19th March, 1877, and he would recom- 
mend the speech to any hon. Friend who 
would consult Hansard. In that speech, 
the Duke of Richmond condemned every 
provision of this Bill; and, therefore, he 
(Mr. Rylands) said, that the present mea- 
sure came before the House under false 
pretences, because it was contrary to the 
express judgment of the Members of the 
Government who had charge of the Bill. 
Other Members of the Government had 
sought to recommend the Bill to their 
attention by statements which were mis- 
leading. The Secretary of State for the 
Colonies had said that the proposals of 
the Bill were based upon the recommenda- 
tions of the Committee of 1877; but it 
was entirely incorrect to say that the pre- 
sent Bill was based on these recommen- 
dations. The noble Lord the President 
of the Board of Trade, in order to justify 
the course the Government had taken, 
and to prove that they could not be 
justly accused of the desire to encourage 
Protection, said— 

‘When they came to deal with large pro- 
ducing countries such as Canada and the United 
States, they kept the door wide open to them 
to send not only dead meat, but their live cattle 


to walk over the land as they liked.”—[See 
ante, p. 246.] 


But the Bill must be looked to as it was 
brought in by the Government, and in 
its original form it excluded those cattle, 
so that the Government were not entitled 
to the credit of having opened the ports 
to America and Canada. But if the 
Government wereso anxiousto eseape the 
charge of Protection, why should they 
not give way, also, in respect to the coun- 
tries in Europe from which they derived 
considerable sources of supply? No 
doubt, it was argued by the Government 
in justification of this extraordinary 
proposal, that the provisions of the Bill, 
and the protection which the Bill wou!d 
afford to the cattle of this country, 
would bring about an increase of home 
cattle, which would more than make up 
for the diminution of foreign import, and 
the price of food would therefore be 
cheaper. But the provisions of the Bill 
for stamping out disease were con- 
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fessedly inadequate, and, so far as home 
restrictions were concerned, it was a 
sham Bill. He was glad to see his hon. 
Friend the Secretary to the Treasury 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) now in his 
place, and no doubt the hon. Member 
would say at the proper time whether 
he was prepared to state to the House 
that the provisions of this Bill were 
sufficient to stamp out disease. The 
Bill was intended to have that effect, 
and yet the Government could not say 
whether or not it would be successful, 
and they could give no assurance that 
this stamping-out process would be ac- 
complished in one, five, or 10 years, if 
ever. If the Bill were to remain in the 
present condition in regard to home re- 
strictions, it would be entirely inade- 
quate for the purpose intended. The 
hon. and gallant Member for West 
Sussex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) made a 
statement in the House the other night, 
in which he said that pleuro-pneumonia 
was a disease which they had received 
from Ireland; and that, for his part, he 
could not see why one animal found to 
be diseased on the voyage from Ireland 
should be slaughtered while the others 
went all over the country carrying the 
virus about with them, which would be 
naturally a source of great danger. 
Would the hon. and gallant Member 
deal with Ireland in a way which would 
be necessary to stamp out the disease ? 
The hon. and gallant Baronet went fur- 
ther, and said that— 

‘¢' Then as to foot-and-mouth disease, the ques- 
tion it involved was one most difficult to deal 
i The difficulty of the case was this 
-—If we stamped out the disease, we should stop 
the trade of the country very considerably. 
People said they would submit to any restric- 
tions, but would they really do so when it came 
to the point?.. . . . Again, what was to be done 
with fairs and markets ?’’—[See ante, p. 224-5.] 
He had heard no answer to these ques- 
tions. He had not heard hon. Gentle- 
men state that they intended to move 
with regard to this matter in Commit- 
tee, and, clearly, unless these restrictions 
were dealt with, it was impossible to 
consider for a moment that the Bill 
would be satisfactory for stamping out 
cattle disease. He had read very care- 


fully the evidence taken before the Com- 
mittee of 1877, and before the Lords’ 
Committee of this year, and the conclu- 
sion he had come to, looking at the evi- 
dence laid before the Committee, was, 
that while there were very grave doubts 
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as to whether by any restriction it would 
be possible to stamp out foot-and-mouth 
disease in the country, there was nodiffer- 
ence of opinion in the minds of witnesses 
of authority who could be relied upon, 
as to the utter inadequacy of such par- 
tial measures as those proposed in the 
Bill. That was what might be gathered 
from the evidence of distinguished au- 
thorities, and yet the Government, while 
they were not prepared to admit a mea- 
sure which would give a chance of stamp- 
ing out foot-and-mouth disease in this 
country, urged upon the House to accept 
a partial and inadequate measure of 
home restrictions to justify the adoption 
of compulsory slaughter of foreign cattle. 
He asked the House to remember that 
he was not arguing the matter of rinder- 
pest at all. He was speaking of foot- 
and-mouth disease and pleuro-pneu- 
monia, and in regard to these, the evi- 
dence entirely failed to show that disease 
in this country was in any way mate- 
rially increased by the importation of 
foreign cattle. He thought he was 
justified in saying that upon the eyi- 
dence of Professor Simonds, whose state- 
ments were somewhat depreciated by 
his hon. Friend the Member for South 
Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read). Still Pro- 
fessor Simonds was a gentleman of great 
experience and knowledge, and when 
he was asked before the Committee last 
year, whether he thought the importa- 
tion of foreign cattle materially in- 
creased pleuro-pneumonia, he said he 
did not think it did. Professor Simonds 
added— 


‘‘T came to this conclusion from the simple 
fact that we had quite.as many cases in 1841 
and 1842 as I think we have had in any other 
year since, and the same with regard to foot- 
and-mouth disease. I have stated previously 
to other Committees that in my experience, the 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in 1839 
raged to a greater extent in 1840 and 1841, and 
was more destructive to life at that time than 
jt had ever been since.’’ 
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Yet hon. Gentlemen perfectly well knew 
that, during all the time of this great 
outbreak of pleuro-pneumonia and foot- 
and-mouth disease, no foreign cattle 
were allowed to come into the country 


at all. He even believed the importa- 
tion of dead meat was prohibited. Then 
he desired to quote from the Report of 
the Veterinary Department for 1876, in 
which some very important statements 
appeared. The Report stated— 
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‘‘Tt has been remarked that on several occa- 

sions, when foot-and-mouth disease has prevailed 
extensively in this Kingdom, it has continued 
in a minimum state of existence abroad ; while, 
on the contrary, it has been extremely active on 
the Continent during the periods of its decline 
in this Kingdom.” 
Then the Department proceeded to give 
statistics of various years. In 1871, 
when there was a large amount of foot- 
and-mouth disease in this country, the 
Continent was very free from it. In 
1873 England was free from it, and the 
Continent had it to a large extent. The 
same was the case in 1875 and 1876, and 
the result ofthese facts were summed up 
by the Department in these words— 

“This enormous influx of diseased animals in 
the course of the last two years did not induce 
a corresponding’ stute of prevalence of the malady 
in this country; on the contrary, it remained in 
a minimum. state of existence during the past 
year, especially while it was extending its ra- 
vages upon the Continent. These facts seem 
quite incompatible with the frequent assertion 
that the fresh outbreaks of foot-and-mouth di- 
sease are consequent upon its re-introduction 
from the Continent.” 


The chief part of the argument of the 
hon. and learned Member for Cam- 
bridgeshire (Mr. Rodwell) was to the 
effect that the disease was mainly de- 
rivable from the importation of disease 
from abroad ; yet, according to the judg- 
ment of the Veterinary Department, that 
was not so. And they might also base 
the same conclusion upon the authority 
of none other than the Lord President 
of the Council, who had introduced this 
very Bill. Last year there was a Reso- 
lution passed by the Royal Agricultural 
Society in favour of prohibiting the im- 
port of live cattle, and that Resolution 
was brought under the notice of the 
House of Lords by Earl Fortescue. In 
reply, the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon remarked that— 


“The noble Earl said the, Resolution ought 
to be enforced, for the purpose of preventing the 
introduction of cattle pesca but he seemed to 
have forgotten that foot-and-mouth disease and 
pleuro-pneumonia were cattle diseases, and were 
known in this country before foreign animals 
were permitted to come in. Therefore, foot-and- 
mouth disease and pleuro-pneumonia were not 
dependent upon the introduction of foreign 
stock.”’—[3 Hansard, ccexxxiii. 101-2.] 


[Mr.. Ropwe1t dissented.| His hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Cambridgeshire shook his head at those 
observations ; but he would remind him 
they were not his (Mr. Rylands’s) but 
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those of the Lord President of the Coun- 
cil, who had introduced that very Bill. 
He would not go into the question of 
the dead-meat trade, which had been 
so ably argued by his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Chester (Mr. Dodson). 
In reference to that question; the Lord 
President of the Council put. before the 
House of Lords. the clearest possible 
arguments to show that. the dead-meat 
trade could not. by any possibility make 
up for a deficiency in the live-meat trade. 
It must be known that restrictions in the 
importation of live. cattle would. neces- 
sarily interfere with the. supply of food. 
He ventured to say that the Government 
knew very well that the restrictions they 
proposed would interfere with the free 
import of food.. A remarkable speech 
was delivered by the noble Lord the 
President of the Board of Trade, when 
he was arguing in favour of these re- 
strictions upon foreign imports. The 
noble Lord said— 


“Suppose, for instance, an exception were 
made with regard to Portugal, the real risk 
which would have to-be run was, that the 
moment one country was placed in,a freer con- 
dition than another, the temptations presented 
to an unclean country to get its diseased animals 
passed through the freer country was enormous.”’ 


Why should that be, unless the diseased 
country wanted to get its cattle intro- 
duced without being slaughtered? That 
must. be the case, because the argument 
was, that if they allowed certain cattle 
to come in without being slaughtered, 
other countries would have ‘‘ enormous 
temptations” to pass their beasts through 
the freer countries, in order to get the 
advantage of being admitted. It was 
impossible to understand the language of 
the noble Lord as haying any other mean- 
ing in it. The noble Lord must have 
been carried away with his arguments, 
because this passage proved that he must 
have known very well that the dealers 
in foreign animals would prefer very 
much indeed having liberty to send their 
cattle to various markets in the country, 
rather than be compelled to slaughter 
them at the port of debarkation, and 
this fact was entirely antagonistic to the 
course he was advocating. The Bill 
was altogether unjustifiable in every 
point‘of view. It was inconsistent with 
the opinions expressed in the Report of 
last year, drawn up by the Secretary to 
the Treasury (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbet- 
son), and it was entirely inconsistent 
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with the opinions expressed in March: 
1877, by the Lord President of the 
Council. Not only was the Bill in- 
consistent with the opinions of its 
promoters, but its provisions were 
full of inconsistencies. It proceeded 
upon the idea of stamping out cattle 
disease at home, and avoided the only 
possible means of doing it. The 
Bill admitted American and Canadian 
cattle freely, and required that all other 
foreign cattle should be slaughtered 
at the ports of debarkation. The Bill 
required fat cattle from Europe to be 
slaughtered, to prevent their bringing 
contagion with them, while it allowed 
store and dairy cattle to circulate every- 
where. It gave the Privy Council full 
discretion in regard to home restrictions, 
and refused positively any discretion in 
regard to the foreign supply. Thenoble 
Lord the President of the Board of 
Trade had asked why the Government 
had moved at all in this matter ? and, in 
reply to his own question, he made a 
remarkable statement, which was worthy 
the attention of the House. ‘The noble 
Lord said— 


“He would not deny that the Government 
had received very strong representations on the 
subject, and, as was natural, the first thing 
which struck the Government—the matter 
being one of very serious and grave import- 
ance—was that they ought not to run the risk 
of appearing to reject their most immediate 
Friends.”’ 


That certainly let the cat out of the bag, 
and showed that the Bill was brought 
forward to satisfy the most immediate 
friends of the Government. He looked 
around to see where those friends were, 
and he thought he found them in the. 
agricultural societies. This was shown 
by the action of the hon. Member for 
North Wilts (Sir George Jenkinson), 
who gave Notice last year that he would 
move— 


“ That all cattle should be slaughtered at the 
port of debarkation, except such as are intended 
for store stock, and that such stock shall be 
liable to quarantine at the ports of landing.” 


That policy received the cordial support 
of the Royal Agricultural Society, and 
the Government had embodied in the Bill 
before the House the Resolution of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for North 
Wilts. The fact was, as he had been 
told by Conservatives, the nature of the 


‘Government was something like a jelly- 
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fish—when a sufficient amount of pres- 
sure was brought to bear upon them 
they could be made to take any shape 
which was liked. He hoped this yield- 
ing to pressure which the Government 
had manifested towards their ‘‘ most 
immediate friends,” might lead them to 
yield to pressure brought to bear on 
them on behalf of the great body of 
meat consumers of the country. This 
was a question which was exciting more 
and more attention and interest in the 
populous districts affected by it. His 
hon, Friend the Member for South Nor- 
folk said he believed an Election cry was 
wanted by the Liberals. Well, the 
Liberals would have to thank the Go- 
vernment if they persisted with this Bill, 
for providing them with the best Election 
cry which was possible. If he did not 
conceive that the interests of the country 
were greatly opposed to it, he should 
say for the Liberal Party that they 
would be benefited more by the Govern- 
ment carrying the Bill, He had no 
doubt if the Government carried the Bill 
in its integrity, it would raise the price of 
food. They themselves knew that that 
would be the case immediately, although 
they argued that they were justified in 
supposing that in some future time the 
measure would produce an abundant 
supply at home. But they knew that 
from the first, when they restricted the 
supply they must raise the price of food ; 
and, therefore, he thought the Govern- 
ment should pause, at a period of great 
commercial depression, when great 
bodies of their fellow-countrymen were 
subject to serious privation, before they 
pressed upon the House and the country 
a measure which must necessarily re- 
strict the supply of food, and thereby add 
to the sufferings and increase the bur- 
dens which now existed. 

Mr. HALSEY thought that the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. W. E. Forster) would have 
done better to have moved the rejection 
of the Bill, than to have brought for- 
ward the Resolution. The speeches 
which had been delivered in the course 
of this debate were more fitted for Com- 
mittee than for the second reading of 
the Bill; and when the measure reached 
Committee, every question to which at- 
tention had been directed might be again 
raised. He wished to point out that the 
compulsory slaughter of foreign cattle 
was not to come into operation until 
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1879, which seemed to him ample time 
for the trade to make the necessary ar- 
rangements to enable them to meet the 
new state of things. In reference to the 
fact that a quantity of dead meat had 
been condemned recently in the London 
market, he might observe that the dead- 
meat trade was only just beginning to 
come into operation ; and that, therefore, 
the arrangements for carrying it on suc- 
cessfully were not complete. Dead meat, 
he believed, could be imported in a pro- 
per state, with an improvement, such as 
could readily be made, in the means of 
conveyance; and, if so, it ought to be 
imported, instead of live cattie being 
sent in at the risk of spreading disease. 
Farmers did not object to free trade in 
meat any more than free trade in 
corn, but what they were opposed to 
was being handicapped by disease. It 
had been suggested that owing to com- 
pulsory slaughter of animals at the port 
of debarkation there would frequently 
be a glut in the market; but it should 
be remembered there was no need to 
slaughter more animals than there was 
a demand for, and if an extraordinary 
number of beasts were a¢cumulated at 
the port, it would be easy to telegraph 
to the Continent to reduce the supply for 
a few days at a very short notice. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) had 
supplied the supporters of the Bill with 
a good argument, when he claimed con- 
sideration for: Denmark, because it had 
kept itself free from disease by adopting 
severe restrictions; for if such restrictions 
had been attended with success in Den- 
mark, why should they not be equally 
successful here? If it suited Denmark 
or any other country to alter its regula- 
tions, that country would do so without 
consulting us; and we could only secure 
safety for ourselves by making our own 
regulations, which we could either relax 
or increase in severity when we saw how 
they worked. For these reasons the 
Bill ought to be read a second time, and 
its provisions considered in Committee. 
What was wanted was protection from 
disease, or else the home producers 
would be heavily handicapped by the 
disease imported from abroad. He 
hoped that the Bill would be read a 
second time. It did not appear to him 
that there was much more light to be 
thrown upon the subject; but if any 
further indorgiation and suggestion were 
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forthcoming, let) that:information and 
suggestion be brought forward ‘in Com- 
mittee. He believed he spoke the sen- 
timents ‘and feelings: of agriculturists 
when he said that he should have been 
prepared to support the measure of the 
Government, even if had been necessary 
to increase in some respects the restric- 
tions which it now proposed. He must 
confess that he should have preferred to 
see the Bill in the shape in which it was 
originally introduced into Parliament, 
rather than in the form in which it had 
been brought downto the House of 
Commons.’ Had he thought that the 
measure would result in increasing the 
cost of food to the people, he should be 
the last to support it. On the contrary, 
he believed it would enable our agricul- 
turists to raise more stock and to supply 
more- food for the people; and that, 
when the trade was: more regulated, 
which he believed it would shortly be, 
the measure would not imterfere ma- 
terially, if at all, «with the supply of 
food from: foreign’ countries, but would 
only alter the condition in which it was 
brought to us. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN ‘said, he ‘rose to 
support the second reading of the Bill, 
hecause he considered the matter one of 
vital importanee to the people of his 
country. He could not see why it was 
called « Bill of Protection, for the only 
protection’ it afforded was protection 
against the spread of disease: Neither 
could: he understand ‘how: its operation 
would inerease the price of meat, be- 
cause they would increase the stock inthe 
country, and Ireland alone would be able 
to make up for any deficiency that might 
arise from the supply of cattle from 
Continental: countries if disease was 
properly stamped out. The importance 
of the ‘question to’the country he re- 
presented. would’ be easily imagined, 
when he told them there’ were in the 
county he represented 99,647 dairy cows 
alone, 100,000 head of one and two 
year old store stock; and 70,000 sheep, 
making in all a total of 269,647 head 
of cattle and sheep in that county, 
which, at a very low average, was 
valued at £3,180,;000. There was no 
wonder, then, that a Representative of 
that county should be anxious to stamp 
out the disease in any way he could. If 
in any part of the country there was 
even a rumour of disease, there was a 
fall of £1 to £2 per head in the value of 
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the stock, and that militated against the 
small farmer, who generally bred the 
cattle ; at the very lowest computation, 
therefore, the value of the stock in 
that county fell as much as £300,000 
on the mere rumour of disease in 
the district. There could be no ob- 
jection, then, to an hon. Gentleman 
coming there to support a Bill which 
would stamp out disease in every 
form. There was, however, one great 
objection he and his Friends had to the 
Bill, which he hoped would be remedied 
in Committee. That was the matter of 
the double inspection. They had no ob- 
jection that in the case of Ireland the 
inspection should be as strict as possible ; 
but they could not conceive why, when 
there had been an inspection in Ireland, 
the cattle should be put through another 
inspection on landing in England. It 
was unjust and unfair. Why not a 
double inspection in the case of Scotch 
and English cattle, which came in 
many cases longer journeys than Irish 
cattle? If the matter were persevered 
with in Committee, they would feel 
bound to oppose it as strongly as they 
eould. If a greater risk were run in the 
journey across the Channel than was 
run in bringing cattle from Scotland se- 
cured in railway trucks, they might be 
disposed to see the wisdom of a double 
inspection; but the risk was known to 
be no greater. It was well known that 
in Treland they had no disease at all 
until the importation of foreign cattle, 
and he hoped when the importation of 
foreign cattle was stopped, they would 
be again quite free from disease of all 
kind. He was glad to say that now they 
were pretty free from it. Believing that 
the Bill, if earried, would greatly dimi- 
nish the prevalence of disease, he had 
pleasure in according it his support. 
CoroneL RUGGLES - BRISE said, 
that the question of Protection might 
be put aside altogether in this debate. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Chester (Mr. Dodson) urged that 
the Petitions in favour of the Bill had 
come from the Representatives of the 
agriculturists; but they had seen that 
in this debate those Representatives had 
spoken in the interests of the consumers 
as well as in their own. The right 


hon. Gentleman seemed to speak for 
antagonistic interests ; his principal 
clients were importers and foreign Go- 
vernments; but he also claimed to speak 
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for the Secretary to the Treasury, forthe 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, and 
on behalf of the Select Committee. The 
real questions to be answered were these 
—Were the diseases of cattle in this 
country of sufficient importance to the 
community at large to render it neces- 
sary to take severe measures against 
them? Could they be stamped out? 
And would this Bill enable us to rer | 
them out? All these questions ha 

been answered over and over again. 
He was convinced that the people of 
this country were prepared to submit to 
very restrictive measures in order that 
they might be provided with a fair and 
adequate supply of meat. He was not 
prepared to say that the Bill before the 
House would be perfectly successful ; 
but he believed that it was the very best 
means at hand, and that the House 
could not do better than pass it pretty 
nearly in the form in which it now 
stood. He said pretty nearly in the 
form in which it now stood, because he 
was not one of those who would desire 
to press on any Bill, in a very stringent 
way, in the face of a strong opposition. 
If this BilZ should prove to be not that 
suecess which they anticipated, then 
they might introduce some modification 
—perhaps taking the direction of ad- 
mitting favourably the cattle of Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Norway. But he 
wished to see a hard-and-fast line drawn, 
so that all foreign cattle should be 
slaughtered at the port of debarkation. 
They could try that, and then if they 
found that it raised the price of meat, 
they might very well give powers to the 
Committee of Council to make modifica- 
tions as regards those countries to which 
he had alluded. In reference to that 
point, it was to be observed that cattle 
coming from healthy countries were 
often attacked with disease after being 
landed in this country, that disease 
arising solely from bad management of 
them during the voyage, or from ex- 
posing them to cold winds on their ar- 
rival. He did not believe that the 
price of meat would be in any way 
raised by the provisions of the Bill. He 
believed that the trade would be more 
thoroughly developed, and that arrange- 
ments would be made which would fully 
meet the supply. He believed there 
would be a large increase of young 
cattle from Ireland and the grazing 
counties in England, and this would 
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price of meat. After all, this was a 
matter which, to a great extent, cor- 
rected itself. When meat reached a 
certain price the demand slackened, and 
the price was brought down. He had 
some experience as a sufferer from foot- 
and-mouth disease, and he did not think 
that the estimates of the losses sus- 
tained had been overrated. He thought, 
however, that the losses from pleuro- 
pneumonia and foot-and-mouth disease 
had been increased by want of more 
stringent regulations at home. In the 
case of theIrish cattle, pleuro-pneumonia 
and foot-and-mouth disease did not 
come so much from Ireland as from the 
treatment to which the cattle were sub- 
jected on the voyage, and after they 
reached this country. The dealer in 
foreign cattle had a great advantage 
over the home producer, who sent cattle 
up from the North, and must sell on 
the day of arrival. So far as he had 
heard, no valid objection had been urged 
against the measure. <A Petition in 
favour of the Bill had been presented to 
the House signed by almost all the 
agriculturists, and by almost all those 
who were interested in land, not only in 
Essex, but in the whole of the Eastern 
counties; and he was quite sure that 
neither he, nor those for whom he spoke, 
would have attached their signatures to 
that document had they believed that 
the effect of the measure would be to 
restrict our supplies or to increase the 
price of meat. 

Mr. J. K. CROSS said, to a consider: 
able extent he agreed with the confes- 
sion of faith put before the House by 
the hon. and gallant Member who had 
just spoken (Colonel Ruggles-Brise) ; but 
his speech contained one little defect— 
a defect which had been visible in every 
speech made in support of this measure. 
The hon. and gallant Member had failed 
to make the necessary connection be- 
tween the continuance of foot-and-mouth 
disease and pleuro-pneumonia in this 
country, and the continued importation of 
fat animals from the five countries they 
now placed in the black list; and he 
(Mr. J. K. Cross) wished to draw the 
attention of hon. Members to the extra- 
ordinary fact that, from the beginning of 
that debate until then, no hon. Member 
had made good that connecting link, 
and no hon. Member had given them 
any instance of disease having been 
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communicated through inspection hav- 
ing failed. The Bill was based upon 
the assumption that inspection having 
failed, a period of indiscriminate slaugh- 
ter must begin; but no proof of in- 
spection having failed had been placed 
before them; and before they were 
asked to reverse the free trade legisla- 
tion of the last 30 years, it really was 
incumbent on the Government to make 
good the position they took up. 
Hitherto free trade had been the rule, 
restriction the exception; but by the 
Bill, the principle of which was protec- 
tion, whether they noticed it or not, re- 
striction was the rule and free trade the 
exception. | Now, he did not profess to 
know much about the question; but he 
was quite able to form an opinion on 
the statement of the authorities whose 
evidence had. been quoted, and he would 
read to the House the opinion of Pro- 
fessor Brown, whose name had so often 
been mentioned in that debate, and who 
was, he was told, the greatest living 
authority inthe matter ; and his evidence 
weut: to prove that it was by the spread 
of infection :at home, rather than im- 
portation, that the prevalence of disease 
was kept up. Professor Brown said— 
“Pleuro-pneumonia and foot-and-mouth dis- 
case have existed in this Kingdom for nearly 40 
years, and they are certain to continue so long 
as diseased, and. infected animals are moved in 
all directions from one part of the Kingdom to 
another, and new generations of susceptible 
subjects are constantly brought under the in- 
fluence of the contagion.;..:'. «Where a con- 
tagious affection is established, it: may be kept 
up by.a constant. supply of healthy susceptible 
animals, without any fresh introduction of dis- 
eased ones, and in this way pleuro-pneumonia 
and foot-and-mouth disease must have’ been 
kept up during the time when foreign animals 
were not permitted'to be landed in this coun- 
try,’ : 
The extract. he had quoted certainly 
showed that home restrictions were more 
needed than anything else. He had 
listened to the speeches of the hon. 
Baronet the Secretary to the Treasury 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson), who in- 
troduced; the measure, to that of the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach), and to that of 
the noble Lord the President of the 
Board of Trade (Viscount Sandon), and 
there’ was not in any one of those 
speeches a single word of proof that in- 
spection had failed; and he could not 
too strongly impress upon the House 
the necessity of haying such proof before 
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they passed the second reading of the 
Bill. The Secretary to the Treasury 
certainly proved that more home re- 
strictions were needed, and with his 
argument on that point he (Mr. J. K. 
Oross) cordially agreed; but he could 
not go with him in the line he took 
about the effect the new restriction 
would have in affecting the price of 
meat, and he thought his arguments on 
that point, and also those of the noble 
Lord the President of the Board of 
Trade, were the most extraordinary he 
had ever heard. What did the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury say? His argu- 
ment was this—‘‘ Dead meat is worth 
less than live meat by £3 per carcase ; 
therefore, if you encourage the dead 
meat trade, and discourage or suppress 
the live meat supply from Europe, you 
will lower the price of meat to the con- 
sumer ;’’ but how, by reducing the sell- 
ing value of the dead meat, they could 
increase the quantity and so permanently 
reduce the price, he (Mr. J. K. Cross) 
thought the House would quite fail to 
see. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
explained, that he was quoting the evi- 
dence of a dealer, and quoting him as 
not being an authority on whom much 
dependence could be placed. 

Mr. J. K. CROSS said, he would like 
to know what was the argument of the 
President of the Board of Trade? He 
quoted Professor Brown to prove, what ? 
That in the rinderpest period the com- 
pulsory slaughter of cattle had depressed 
the price of meat. But what connection 
was there between the two cases? They 
were not in the least parallel. The 
compulsory slaughter in the rinderpest 
period caused everyone to fear the de- 
struction of his herds, and cattle were 
forced into the market ; but in this case 
tne cattle were not there, and surely the 
noble Lord would see that the compul- 
sory slaughter clauses of the Bill would 
not attract them. Such arguments were 
certainly not worthy of the House of 
Commons, and were statements which 
were more suited to the Marines. But 
would the Bill restrict the supply? They 
had good evidence that that would take 
place in what they knew of the lessened 
supply following the Privy Council Or- 
ders. In the last two years, the restric- 
tions imposed had been accompanied by 
a reduction of imports of 26 per cent of 
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cent of pigs; and, at the same time, the 
price of meat had risen, whilst almost 
all other commodities had fallen. During 
the last year, the price of American 
bacon had fallen 25 per cent; hams, 20 
per cent; cheese, 26 per cent; lard, 20 
per cent; butter 5 per cent; whilst meat 
had risen 5 per cent. But a reduction 
in supply of any article of general con- 
sumption, of which the supply was only 
about equal to the demand, affected the 
price to an enormously greater extent 
than the proportion of reduction. Every- 
one who had any knowledge of com- 
mercial affairs must know that, and 
many hon. Members would have in their 
minds instances ‘of it. The familiar in- 
stance of coal, in 1872, had been quoted 
several times, and he remembered, a few 
years ago, that a reduction in the avail- 
able supply of sugar of 6 per cent was 
accompanied by a rise of 30 per cent; 
tallow, 5 per cent, was accompanied by 
a rise of 20 per cent; silk, 12 per cent, 
was accompanied by a rise of 70 per 
cent. And in 1872, when the supply of 
coal was not reduced, but through ex- 
cessive demand the supply available for 
the market was about 7 per cent less 
than usual, the price in his own neigh- 
bourhood rose more than 100 per cent. 
And was it not idle to suppose that meat 
would not be ruled by the same laws? 
But there was another aspect of the 
question. How would that retrograde 
legislation affect their trade with those 
countries which they placed on that black 
list? He was greatly astonished the 
other day, when his right hon. Friend 
the Member for Bradford (Mr: W. E. 
Forster) stated that they should consider 
other countries, that the statemeritshould 
have been received with scorn by some 
hon. Members below the Gangway op- 
posite. But he hoped that hon. Mem- 
bers would agree with him in this—that 
if they could, without damage or dan- 
ger to themselves, consider the interests 
of foreign countries, they ought to do so 
in the best interests of commerce; and 
he would like to ask the House what the 
countries of Denmark, Sweden, and 
Norway, and Spain and Portugal, had 
done that they should be treated as they 
were treating them now? The Danes 
felt the matter very keenly. Everyone 
who had any connection with that coun- 
try, or who knew any of the Danish Con- 
suls, must know this—they were anxious 
to trade with them. They were sending 
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them now 100,000 head of live stock an- 
nually, and in seven years there had 
been only 38 cases of disease from Den- 
mark. From Sweden and Norway they 
had positively no disease; and from 
Spain and Portugal, out of an import 
of 41,800 head of cattle, they had four 
cases only of foot-and-mouth disease, or 
one in 10,000, which bore no proportion 
at all to disease in this country. Well, 
how would that new law affect their 
trade with Spain ? Would it tend to de- 
velop it? What effect would it have the 
next time they tried to negotiate a Treaty 
of Commerce with that country? The 
last time they tried to do so the Spaniards 
asked them to reduce the high duties 
which they placed upon Spanish wines, 
in order that Spain might reduce the 
imports she placed upon their goods. 
They were not able to do so, and the 
negotiations fell through. But where 
would they be the next time they tried to 
negotiate with them? What had they 
done that they should be treated in that 
manner? He did wish the commercial 
Members of the House to consider what 
the effect of such unnecessary restric- 
tions placed upon their commerce must 
have the next time they tried to open 
negotiations with them. He knew that 
modest borough Members on that side 
of the House had little influence with 
Her Majesty’s Government ; but he did 
venture to impress upon the Government 
the absolute necessity of such alteration 
in the Bill as would remove its retro- 
grade character, and hoped that if the 
Government were determined to force its ° 
second reading, that in Committee such 
alteration would be made in it as to 
destroy its Protectionist character, and 
place those European countries, in which 
there was so much less disease than there 
was here, on the same footing as Canada 
and the United States. 

Mr. ELLIOT said, he would not have 
taken part in this debate if he had not 
been a Member of the Committee which 
sat last year. Frequent allusions having 
been made to that Committee, he felt it 
his duty to say afew words. He thought 
he could divine the reason why the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. W. E. Forster) had put his 
Amendment on the Paper. In the Com- 
mittee of last year the right hon. Gen- 
tleman moved a Resolution somewhat 
similar to this Amendment. In previous 
Committees of which the right hon. Gen- 
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tleman was Chairman the same thing 
happened. A man might be excused 
for being fond of his own child ; but, in 
his (Mr. Elliot’s) opinion, the Resolu- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman was a 
ne’er-do-well child. The: necessity for 
this Bill had been demonstrated by the 
Select Committee of last year, whose 
judgment had presumably been affected 
by the great havoc created by the intro- 
duction from abroad of the dreadful 
scourge of rinderpest. Even slaughter 
at the ports might not, in his opinion, 
prove sufficient to prevent the importa- 
tion of that disease, as the disease might 
be carried up the river in ships, and 
might, considering how insidious it was, 
be distributed after the cattle were 
slaughtered. But slaughter was, at all 
events, a precaution, and was certainly 
the less evil of the two. It had been 
said that Denmark and Spain ought. to 
be allowed, without any restrictions, to 
send cattle to this country. It was true 
that they had not had much cattle disease 
from Spain and Denmark}; but a man 
had been known to purchase cattle in 
different countries, and take them into 
Spain with the intention of bringing 
them into England. Now, if cattle were 
to be smuggled that way into this coun- 
try, they would never be free from cattle 
disease. An hon. Member opposite had 
talked much about the effect which the 
operation of this Bill would have in 
increasing the price of meat; but if he 
had read the Blue Books. bearing’ on 
this subject, he would have found that, al- 
though in the year 1877 there were im- 
ported into this country, in: round num- 
bers, 53,000 cattle and 13,000 calvesless 
than in the year 1876, the price of meat 
was lowerin 1877 than in 1876. It had 
been said that this was not a farmer’s 
question, but a consumer’s question en- 
tirely. He totally disagreed: with this 
statement, and maintained that it was a 
farmer’s as well as a consumer’s ques- 
tion. Much misconception existed with 
respect to slaughter. It was supposed 
that the cattle would have to be killed 
as soon as they set foot in England. 
Such was not the case. They might be 
kept for 14 days or longer, until the 
state of the market justified their de- 
struction. He thought they should 
allow a large margin, in order that 
there might be no forced sales. That 
was a point which ought to be placed 
distinctly before the country. 
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Mr. PEASE said, if the Amendment 
had interfered with the second reading 
of the Bill it would not have received 
his support; but his right hon. Friend 
wished distinctly to point out that the 5th 
Schedule involved a principle to which 
he demurred—namely, that all fat cattle 
eoming to this country from the Continent 
of Europe should be slaughtered at the 
port of arrival. Transatlantic cattle 
might, asa rule, come into this country ; 
whereas all European animals must be 
slaughtered at the port of debarkation. 
If his hon. Friend the Secretary to the 
Treasury would state in his reply that 
Her Majesty’s Government were ready 
to examine the 5th Schedule in order to 
see whether alterations could be made 
so as to admit healthy animals from 
healthy sources—whether from America, 
Portugal, Spain, or Denmark—he should 
no longer support the Amendment. But 
if his hon, Friend should say that the 
principle of the Bill was embodied in 
the 5th Schedule, he must decline to be 
a party to a restriction which would 
raise the price of the food of the people, 
while it would afford no protection to 
the farmers at home. It was of the 
greatest importance tothe manufacturing 
classes of this country that the food of 
the people should be as cheap as possible. 
If the English workman were to be kept 
ahead of the foreign workman, he must 
be well paid, well housed, and well fed. 
He had no fear of the competition if 
our workmen were well provided for. 
Some hon. Members, however, in their 
eagerness to prevent an increase in the 
price of food, seemed to ignore the 
danger which might arise from the im- 
portation of these dreadful diseases 
among cattle. In the Select Committee 
of which he was a Member he moved 
the following Proviso— 


“ Provided that the Privy Council shall have 
the power from time to time to remove countries 
out of the list of scheduled countries when 
they are convinced that such countries are free 
from cattle plague, pleuro-pneumonia, and foot- 
and-mouth disease.” 


This was what he contended for now. 
Restrictions might be necessary ; but he 
would only apply them in unmistakable 
cases of disease. He had asked the 


Secretary of the Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety as to where he could get the best 
information as to the food supply of this 
Kingdom, and he had referred to a 
Paper by the late Sir H. Meysey 
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Thompson on that subject, and on the 
careful calculations of that Paper—as 
regarded the supply of cattle for the 
meat market from the English herd, 
and the weight of foreign cattle—he had 
based his figures. It appeared that 
while in 1874 we had 6,125,000 head of 
cattle in this country, we had in’ 1877 
only 5,600,000. The former number 
would produce, according to the above 
authority, 8,200,000 ecwt. of meat, and 
the latter number 7,600,000 cwt., and 
he begged his manufacturing friends to 
remember that these figures showed 
that we were consuming a much less 
supply of meat from our own herds in 
1877 than we were in 1874, and were 
paying upwards of £1,800,000 sterling 
across the water more than we would 
have been if we had kept our herds up 
to the mark at which they had been in 
1874. Coming to the diseases with 
which we had to contend, he thought 
that no one had shown in the debate 
what an important bearing these had 
on the meat supply. He agreed that 
the Bill was not intended to deal with 
the cattle plague. During the last 12 
years the amount of this disease was 
comparatively small, and we know how to 
deal with it effectually. With regard to 
pleuro-pneumonia, the quantity of it had 
been very even, and represented a loss 
of £50,000 a-year. He came to the 
conclusion arrived at by his right hon. 
Friend the Member for the University 
of Edinburgh (Mr. Lyon Playfair), 
that this Bill would not have been 
brought in to eradicate pleuro-pneu- 
monia if that had been the only disease 
to be dealt with. What they were 
trying to deal with was the effect 
of foot-and-mouth disease on the herds 
of the country; and while his right 
hon. Friend and other hon. Members 
contended that the herds of this country 
had not been decreased by fear of that 
disease, he took an entirely different 
view of the question. He had no doubt, 
from his communication with farmers 
and from other sources of information, 
that the quantity of cattle was less, not 
so much because of the poor times which 
farmers had had than because they were 
afraid to add to or to move their herds. 
And, therefore, he came to the conclusion 
that for want of a strong and stringent 
Act dealing with foot-and-mouth disease 
we had been paying foreigners money 
which ought to have remained in this 
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country. As to the manner in which 
disease had come among us, he thought 
it was quite plain that, although it had 
obtained a great hold in this country, 
most of it had come from abroad. The 
next question which arose was, was 
there any chance of stamping it out? 
Reference had been made by several hon. 
Membersto Denmark, and there they had 
had no cattle plague since 1772, and no 
pleuro-pneumonia since 1861. As re- 
garded foot-and-mouth disease, there 
were, in 1872, 19 cases of it in Denmark; 
in 1873, four cases ; in 1874, eight cases ; 
and in 1875 130 cases on 13 farms 
having 147 cattle. In the last-named 
year a strict law was made for the pre- 
vention of cattle plague, pleuro-pneu- 
monia, and foot-and-mouth disease; 
those laws were made to assimilate, and 
in 1876 there was in Denmark but one 
case of foot-and-mouth disease on one 
farm. Under the regulations there, 
when any of these three diseases broke 
out in a particular place it was at once 
localized and no communication with it 
was allowed, and all articles, such as 
hides and skins, were prohibited from 
Germany. Professor Brown thought 
that if the law were made as strict in 
this country as it had been in Den- 
mark foot-and-mouth disease might be 
stamped out in afew months. This was 
a case in which we could have no half 
measures; we must go in and stamp 
it out, if practicable, or the matter had 
better be left almost alone. Ifthe disease 
could be brought to a minimum at home 
by regulations, the next question was, ’ 
what regulations should be adopted in 
order to keep it out from abroad ? What 
they were driving at was a maximum of 
safety with a minimum of regulation. 
His hon. Friend opposite (Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson), who never arrived at 
conclusions without good reason, had 
suggested in his draft report that Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, Spain, Portugal, 
and America should only be placed in 
the Schedule on the breaking out of 
disease. He was quite prepared to go 
further than this, and that slaughtering 
should be the rule, and that the ad- 
mission of animals from safe places 
should be the exception, leaving it to 
the discretion of the Privy Council. It 
was impossible to lay down a stringent 
law saying what countries were safe 
and what were dangerous. There was 
another point which must be looked at, 
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and that was the present state of 
America, Europe, and our own country. 
It was true—and he believed it would 
be emphatically true in the future—that 
we would have an enormous supply of 
meat from the United States and Canada, 
But, at the same time, the home demand 
was very limited in the present state of 
trade; but whenever trade became less 
depressed the demand would exceed the 
supply, and it would be incumbent. on 
the House to do nothing that could pos- 
sibly add a fraction to the cost of meat, 
He would show what was the present 
state of things during the last 10 years 
in three or four large towns where trade 
was not brisk, In Edinburgh, 18,000 
head of cattle, in 1866, had become, 10 
years afterwards, in 1876, 39,000; in 
Glasgow, 48,000. had become 73,000; 
in Liverpool, 112,000, had become 
156,000; in Newcastle, 45,000 had 
become 108,000; and in Manchester, 
100,000 had become 167,000 head 
—being an increase of 57 per cent 
He doubted very much whether, without 
the American supply, meat would be 
much lower in price than it was at the 
present time; and he had no doubt that 
in future the principal trade would be 
rather in live than in dead meat. It 
was all very well to say that the meat 
supply would adjust and arrange itself; 
the figures which he had seen had led 
him to the conclusion that it was the 
duty of the Government to admit a large 
number of live animals into the country. 
At Falmouth 4,000 animals had : been 
admitted during the year, principally 
from Spain and Portugal, and none of 
them were diseased. They were prin- 
cipally sent into the mining district 
around, and kept by the butchers until 
there was ademand forthe supply of meat. 
Nor had there been any disease among 
the3,000sentto Glasgow, orthe5,000 sent 
to Leith, or among the 17,000 sent from 
Canada to Liverpool, or the 34,000 from 
Denmark and Sweden to Newcastle. 
They were all spread abroad throughout 
the country, and held over by the 
butchers until a supply of meat was re- 
quired by the people. But the 690 cases 
of disease were almost entirely shared 
between London and Hull, and were 
found-in French, Belgian, and Dutch 
animals. He believed that the effect of 
the 5th Schedule of the Bill would be 
simply to add to the price of foreign 
animals without giving any protection 
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against disease to the farmer; as re- 
garded compensation he had approved 
the course adopted by the Committee. It 
had been proved that in the event of 
disease breaking out whole dairies had 
been broken up at the great risk of 
spreading disease ; and he felt convinced 
that full compensation for a few animals 
would be cheaper in the long run than 
two-thirds or half spread over a large 
number of herds destroyed. If the 
system which had _ been established 
in Denmark were carried out more 
extensively, the doctrine of free trade 
would be further carried out, and 
farmers would be able to breed more 
and sell more; and if it should happen 
that they had to sell at a rather lower 
price, they would be benefited as well as 
the consumer. It had been said that 
the farmers were often obliged to part 
with their stock; but he had never 
known an instance of a banker refusing 
credit to a farmer when he had a good 
show of stock, for his credit was gene- 
rally in proportion to his stock. His 
right hon. Friend the Member for Brad- 
ford went so far with him as to say that 
if they had to keep before them—as he 
was sure the House must be anxious to 
do—the expediency of securing a cheap 
and good supply of food for the people 
of this country, they must vest a discre- 
tionary power somewhere. When the 
right hon. Member for Bradford was in 
Office he did not hesitate to deal with 
the question ; and he wassure that right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite would not re- 
fuse to deal with it. The discretion 
ought to be vested in the Privy Council 
of, on the one hand, admitting cattle 
into this country wherever and whenever 
it could be done without any danger of 
damaging the health of our herds; and, 
on the other hand, of excluding such 
importations from particular countries, 
whenever that course was really neces- 
sary. That was the true solution of 
that problem. The effect of the 5th 
Schedule would be to increase the price 
of meat. If the Bill went into Com- 
mittee, as he hoped it would, he trusted 
that the Government would work nearer 
to the lines of the Report of the Select 
Committee, and would not deal with 
cattle coming from countries which were 
as pure as our own, as if they were 
afraid of touching them. 

Sm EDMUND LECHMERE ex- 
pressed his thanks to the Government 
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for having introduced the Bill, which, 
it was to hoped, the hon. Member for 
South Durham (Mr. Pease) and his Col- 
leagues on the Select Committee would 
assist in passing, and in rendering as 
complete a measure as possible for car- 
rying out the objects for which it had 
been brought in. It had been objected 
to compulsory slaughter at the ports of 
landing that it would lead to great 
waste; but the cattle landed would be 
placed in well-ventilated and good lairs, 
and, possibly, in some casés in pastures, 
where they would await the require- 
ments of the consumer ; whereas at pre- 
sent they were taken from ships very 
often in the most filthy condition, placed 
in lairs that were equally filthy, driven 
thenee to the railway stations, and 
brought at last to slaughter-houses, reek- 
ing with all sorts of abominations, in 
anything but a wholesome state. It had 
been alleged by the opponents of the 
Bill that pleuro-pneumonia and foot-and- 
mouth disease werenot of foreign origin ; 
but he found by official Returns, that 
during the three years ending on the 
3lst of March, 1877, the number of 
foreign cattle imported into this country 
was 12,380, of which 13 cargoes were 
affected by pleuro-pneumonia, and 1,381 
affected by foot-and-mouth disease ; and 
although those diseases might have be- 
come naturalized in this country, it was 
a reflection upon ourselves if we had 
allowed them to become so. The stock 
of this country was alleged to be dimi- 
nishing, and the statistics of the last few 
years afforded fair proof that that was 
the fact. Farmers were a most enduring 
class. They saw their cattle and their 
stocks declining, and for a long time 
they had desired such a measure as this. 
The time had now arrived for passing a 
satisfactory measure on this subject. 
He believed that the Bill, besides dealing 
with the subject of cattle plague, would 
do much good in many other respects. 
It would tend to promote a more humane 
treatment of animals. It would tend to 
promote better accommodation in ships 
for the cattle imported, and better care of 
them when they arrived in this country: 
He believed the Bill would tend very 
much to relieve the agriculture of this 
country from a serious drawback, and 
at the same time to increase, rather than 
to diminish, the food of the people, and 
he still gave his hearty support to the 
second reading. 
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Mr. MUNDELLA said; that most of 
the Members who represented county 
constituencies spoke in favour of the 
Bill, whilst those who represented the 
boroughs opposed it. He hoped, how- 
ever, it would not be assumed that this 
was a question of the counties against 
the towns, or the manufacturing against 
the agricultural interest. Those who 
were most interested in manufacture and 
trade were also interested in the pros- 
perity of agriculture and the healthiness 
of their flocks and herds; because the 
prosperity of the farmers of this country 
was the support of our home trade, 
which was the best and most reliable 
portion of our trade, whilst they obtained 
the most wholesome food and at the 
lowest prices when the flocks and herds 
of the country were in a healthy state. 
Therefore, the Representatives of towns 
would be blind to the interest of their 
fellow-countrymen, if they opposed the 
Bill for any other reason than their con- 
viction that it would do harm to the 
country generally. The Bill was based 
on the assumption that the diseases with 
which our cattle were afflicted were im- 
ported, and that by internal regulations 
and slaughter at the port this country 
might again free itself from disease and 
secure immunity for its home flocks. 
The allegation that these diseases were 
imported had been disputed, and it had 
been abundantly shown that this country 
suffered very much from disease long 
before there were free imports. He 
found in the Report of the Agricultural 
Congress in connection with the Paris - 
Exhibition, that one of the greatest au- 
thorities in Europe on this subject main- 
tained that various cattle diseases could 
be, and often were, spontaneously en- 
gendered; but, whether they were or 
not, our intramural dairies should be 
treated, in a sanitary point of view, the 
same as intramural interments had been, 
for they were the hotbeds of disease and 
infection, and at least 70 per cent of our 
diseased animals proceeded from them. 
And whether the diseases were engen- 
dered in this country or imported, all 
would agree that they had become na- 
turalized. It was almost too much to 
assume that 40,000,000 of cattle and 
sheep in this country should be entirely 
free from disease ; but there were ample 
means for dealing with it by the poleaxe 
and cremation, and those must be adopted 
when it manifested itself in foreign stock, 
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Hon. Members contended that cattle dis- 


ease could be stamped out. The hon. 
Member for South Norfolk (Mr. Clare 
Read) declared that the provisions of the 
Bill would do that. He (Mr; Mundella) 
thought that hon. Gentleman was the 
only Member of the House who had the 
courage to make that statement; for all 
the Members representing the agricul- 
tural interest who had spoken; on both 
sides of the House, pated the utter 
inefficiency of the provisions of the Bill 
to accomplish any such result. The 
hon. and gallant Member for West 
Sussex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) asked, 
if 300 or 400 Irish cattle came over and 
one was infected, were they to kill that 
one and let the 299 or 399 others go over 
the country to propagate the disease? 
And Professor Gamgee said that nothing 
short of slaughter at the port of debar- 
kation would be of any use; and he 
maintained that dead meat itself would 
introduce cattle plague unless very great 
care was taken. Why, the insufficiency 
of the home regulations might be in- 
ferred from the speeches of hon. Mem- 
bers representing agricultural consti- 
tuencies. All that the supporters of the 
Resolution asked was, that the same 
powerful machinery should be employed 
in regard to home cattle as was to be 
employed in the case of foreign cattle. 
It was admitted on all hands that the 
European nations would not send animals 
to be slaughtered at the port of debar- 
kation. The Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon, in his speech last year, told 
them as much; and tonine out of ten of 
the speeches made in support of this Bill 
the best answer that could be given was 
that speech of the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon. It was said that a dead 
meat trade would grow up instead of the 
live cattle trade, and the Aberdeen and 
American dead meat trade was men- 
tioned to show what could be done. No 
doubt if all the meat came to hand in 
the same condition as that which came 
from Aberdeen, it would be a great 
thing for the industrial populations. 
But the Aberdeen trade was one which 
was entirely in the hands of the dealer, 
who received a telegram in the morning, 
took the cattle fresh from the green 
pastures, slaughtered just as many as 
were required, and in 24 hours they 
would be in the London market. As to 
the American trade, no doubt the 
quantity sent last year from, America 
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was astonishing; but he had no doubt, 
notwithstanding Mr. Gillett, that that 
trade would ultimately change into one 
of live cattle. Mr. Gillett said that 
he had sold 1,100 quarters of prime 
beef in fine condition in the London 
market, and it only realized: 3}d. per 
lb. for side, pieces. That simply 
roved that Mr. Gillett had realized a 
oss of £4,000 ; for, according to his own 
evidence, the meat cost 5d: per lb. in 
New York. In fact, it was near 53d. 
per.lb. ._He (Mr. Mundella) would re- 
joice if meat could be bought at 34d. 
a-lb. in America and sold at a fair 
profit in this country; but he believed 
that the dead meat trade last year was 
a losing one, and, therefore, as soon as 
it should be found out that live cattle 
could be brought over, that would be 
done. He had received a telegram from 
Liverpool that sales had been effected 
at 2d. and 3d, per lb., and that it was 
dear at the price, as it was unfit for 
human food. There must have been an 
enormous loss to the exporters. Another 
telegram he had received to-day stated 
that a large quantity of imported Ame- 
rican meat was sold at 1d. and 2d. per |b.; 
that an enormous proportion was utterly 
unfit for food and valueless, and that no 
confidence could be placed in that supply 
in hot weather. The last Report of our 
Consul at New. York, Mr. Archibald, 
stated that prime beeves were the only 
cattle fit for shipment, and the lowest 
price was from 10} to 10} cents per lb. 
That wason the 8th of January. On 
the 30th of July the price rose to 13} 
and 13? cents per lb., or from 534d. to 6}d. 
in New York. The Report also showed 
that there were heavy failures amongst 
cattle slaughterers last year at New York. 
The supply of American meat had been 
a great blessing to this country. It 
was impossible to tell what the price of 
meat would have been but for the mil- 
lions of pounds of béef which they had 
received from the United States. No 
country would continue to send us meat, 
unless the price were such as would 
compensate for the risks incurred. No 
doubt the meat trade would grow; but 
the first condition was security. Would 
any manufacturer send a cargo of non- 
perishable cloth on the condition that it 
must be sold in a particular port in a 
few days? Such a condition would be 
ruinous. It would place the trade en- 
tirely in the hands of the agent. Such a 
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market would not be afair or free market. 
A market must be free in and out. As 
to the market at Chicago, which he 
knew well, if the cattle sent there were 
not sold they could be turned out on the 
pastures, and kept in good condition 
until they were required; but when 
cattle, brought from abroad, were kept 
in sheds or on the wharves, they soon 
degenerated in value. He did not think 
the importation of meat would discourage 
the general farmer of this country. Our 
flocks and herds had steadily increased 
from the year 1866 ; horned cattle had 
increased by 1,000,000 since 1867, and 
sheep by 6,000,000 from 1866 to 1874. 
The imports had also steadily in- 
creased, and there had been an increase 
in the price of beef and mutton. Taking 
the five years, 1868-1872, the increase 
had been in the second class of beef, 
from 3s. 83d. per stone to 5s. 34d. per 
stone. The price of mutton in the same 
time had increased from 4s. 1d. to 5s. 11d. 
per stone. What was the conclusion to 
which he came? His conclusion was 
this—they had a prosperous trade during 
those years; their people were able to 
buy and consume more. And, as had 
been truly said, they had drunk the 
Alabama Award, and had eaten their 
surplus stock of cattle. Statistics also 
showed that the same population con- 
sumed more bacon, cheese, potatoes, 
wheat, and flour, and sugar imported 
from abroad. Owing to the increased 
consumption of meat there wasa scarcity, 
and the price was consequently high, 
and now the Bill proposed to fur- 
ther limit the supply, and such limita- 
tion would increase the cost out of all 
proportion to the diminution. A dimi- 
nution of 6 per cent in the supply of coals 
caused them to go up 200 per cent in 
price. In raw sugar a rise of 40 per 
cent in price once followed a falling-off 
in the supply of 5 per cent. A rise of 
1}d. per lb. in the price of meat meant 
an increased expenditure for the same 
quantity of £20,000,000 sterling. Sup- 
pose America became infected, they could 
not cut off the American supply and keep 
out the European too. If the few healthy 
countries became infected, could they keep 
out French cattle? He should vote for 
the Amendment of his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. W. E. Forster), and he hoped that 
the House would not allow the Bill to 
pass without giving the Privy Council 
full discretion to permit the importation 
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of healthy stock, from whatever country 
they might come. 


Mr. PHIPPS said, it would be use- 
less to stamp out diseases in our own 
herds and flocks if they were allowed to 
be re-imported. He could not help 
thinking that those who consideréd the 
restrictions placed upon home flocks and 
herds as too lenient, had not given due 
consideration to the question before the 
House. With regard to the cattle 
plague, it was agreed on both sides that 
the restrictions were good. In regard 
to the question whether foreign regula- 
tions were too stringent and too severe, 
he believed that inspection at the port of 
debarkation was illusory, and that the 
only way to prevent disease was by 
slaughter. This didnot mean that the 
beast was to be slaughtered when it 
came off the vessel. It might be kept 
and fed for some-days, If diseased 
cattle arrived at a port, it became an 
‘infected place,” which no cattle could 
leave until the place could be declared 
to have been free from disease for 56 
days; and as British cattle would not 
be allowed to leave such a place, he 
could not see why foreign cattle should 
be allowed to do so. It would be wrong 
in him at that hour to detain the House ; 
but he felt strongly that they must not 
be led to a false conclusion by a fear 
that their foreign meat trade would be 
less owing to the passing of this Bill. 
They might depend upon it that, as 
long as they were able to pay the best 
prices for foreign food, so long would it 
continue to come to these shores. They- 
must not forget that these fat cattle 
came here for the express purpose of 
being slaughtered. The question was 
not whether they should be slaughtered 
or not, but where and when they should 
be slaughtered? It was argued that a 
discretion ought to be left with the Privy 
Council. This, he thought, would be 
very prejudicial. It would impart a 
feeling of insecurity and uncertainty to 
the trade. He, for one, sincerely hoped 
that the Government would not display 
any hesitation in dealing with this ques- 
tion; for if the Bill were to realize its 
purpose, the great principle of slaugh- 
tering foreign cattle at the point of de- 
barkation must not be given up. He 
should not argue the point as to whe- 
ther the hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Mundella) was too blind to see the merits 
of this Bill; but he theught there were 
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sane enough to accept it. He should 
vote for the Bill, because he believed it 
would be the means of cheapening the 
food of the country. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT: Sir, those 
hon. Members who had seats in this 
House 10 years ago, in the last year of 
the last Parliament but one, will remem- 
ber that we were engaged in a struggle 
exactly similar to that which the Go- 
vernment by its feebleness has now 
forced upon us. Those of us on this side 
of the House fought and won the battle 
for free trade; and hon. Members on 
that side of the House fought and lost 
the battle for restriction. I hope that a 
Parliament based upon household suf- 
frage will not sacrifice the great princi- 
ple which the last Parliament, elected 
upon a more limited suffrage, gallantly 
maintained. There are some hon. Mem- 
bers in this House who cannot forget 
with what reluctance in 1868, Mr. Dis- 
raeli, as Leader of the House, under- 
took the service of his agricultural task- 
masters, and how, on the first decent 
oceasion, he threw up his work, scarcely 
concealing his contempt for the object 
for which he had striven. I believe the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer occupies 
to-night the same position which was 
occupied by Mr. Disraeli 10 years ago. 
This Bill seems to have been forced upon 
a reluctant Government. I do not be- 
lieve that the right hon. Gentleman, with 
his large information, his economic 
knowledge, and with his, in the main, 
sound political instincts, would willingly 
undertake, even by a well-drilled majo- 
rity, to pass such a Bill as this. The 
Government cannot approve of the Bill. 
The Duke of Richmond and Gordon, 
who introduced it in the House of Lords, 
made a speech last year against its chief 
provisions. The Secretary to the Trea- 
sury (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson), as 
Chairman of our Committee last year, 
opposed the slaughtering clause of this 
Bill, since which time no new facts have 
been adduced to justify his change of 
conduct. On Monday last, when he in- 
troduced this Bill to the House, it was 
quite clear that he spoke with painful 
reluctance. He did not address the 
House with the energy that ordinarily 
belongs to him ; there was a languor in 
his speech which communicated itself to 
the benches behind him; and it ap- 
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Members opposite, that they felt they 
were engaged in an indefensible and an 
impossible cause. The Government by 
this Bill attacks one of the most import- 
ant articles of the food of the people. 
In this country, happily, most articles 
of food are as cheap as in any other 
thickly-peopled country. We.have corn 
at the world’s price; we have sugar 
cheap and groceries cheap; but. there is 
one article which is dear, which is be- 
coming dearer, and which is essentially 
necessary to the welfare of the people, 
and it is that article which a Conserva- 
tive Government attacks by this Bill. 
Let us look for a moment at the condi- 
tion of the country upon which this re- 
strictive measure is to be imposed. The 
soil produces less in proportion to the 
population that lives upon it than the 
soil of any other country in the world. 
We are essentially dependent upon im- 
ports; we cannot live without them. 
This is one of the most sunless countries 
in Europe. In our industrial counties 
the people have to live the greater part 
of their lives under a leaden sky, sub- 
ject to wet and cold. In such a climate 
they cannot live on vegetables alone, as 
may be the case in the South of Europe. 
There is more hard and continuous 
labour performed in this country—not 
in the open air, but in closed rooms— 
than anywhere else. It is notorious that 
people employed as our people are re- 
quire stimulating food; and it is in the 
face of these facts and under these con- 
ditions that the Government, at this late 
period of the Session, undertakes to re- 
verse the policy of 30 years, and to de- 
prive us of the freedom to obtain healthy 
cattle wherever healthy cattle are to be 
found. It is somewhat singular that we 
are to be deprived of that freedom at a 
time when the Prime Minister is engaged 
at a European Congress in protecting 
the freedom of Europe. This Bill has 
nothing to do with the cattle plague; 
and people out-of-doors have been some- 
what misled by the notion that it had to 
do with the cattle plague. It was shown 
distinctly before the Committee of last 
year that since the first appearance of 
rinderpest, the Government has been 
armed with ample powers to control it ; 
and on two occasions when it has ap- 
peared since the terrible scourge of 1865 
and 1866, it has been stamped out at a 
cost of less than £20,000. With regard 
to other diseases, the evidence is most 
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conflicting ; but everybody knows it was 
declared by some of the highest autho- 
rities that disease was not materially 
increased by foreign importation. You 
have no right to base a Bill like this on 
conflicting evidence. There ought to be 
a great preponderance of evidence in 
one direction before you pass such a 
Bill. How can foreign disease be ma- 
terially increased by importation, when 
you consider the stringency of our regu- 
lations on importation? If one animal 
be diseased in a cargo of say 500, the 
499 have to be slaughtered. With 
such a rule it is almost impossible to 
bring disease into the country. I un- 
dertake to say that disease has been 
mainly spread by the movement of cattle 
and the absence of regulations at home, 
and by the introduction of cattle with- 
out any restriction from Ireland; and if 
we had a Government that acted impar- 
tially on its own information, and that 
was not weak enough to yield to the 
clamour behind it, if the Government 
felt it necessary to legislate at all, it 
would impart to the regulations at home 
some of the rigour of the regulations 
that refer to the introduction of cattle 
from abroad. If the Government had 
taken that course, no man in this House 
will dispute that disease would have 
rapidly disappeared. That ought to be 
the first step; if it is found that it does 
not succeed, then, but not till then, let 
other measures be proposed. I main- 
tain that the effect of this Bill will be 
to reduce the imports of food from 
abroad. I have listened to many 
speeches made in the course of the de- 
bate, and it appears to me it has been 
conclusively proved that if you pass this 
Bill you will have less food from abroad. 
What said the Government last year, 
speaking through the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon? That in the six years 
ending 1869, when the French cattle 
traffic was free, we imported 112,618 
cattle. In 1870 France was scheduled 
and her cattle slaughtered at the port of 
debarkation, with the result that in seven 
years we imported only 24,095 cattle. 
The noble Duke explained the cause of 
this remarkable falling-off. He said— 

“Tf they brought over to this country a 
quantity of fat stock, and the market was not 
good when the animals came in, they could be 
rH over for the next.’’—[8 Hansard, ccxxxiii, 
Or, in other words, that compulsory 
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slaughter meant compulsory sale, and 
with compulsory sale the importer is not 
allowed to wait for the best price, and 
so his trade is injured or destroyed. The 
following is a statement of the Corpora- 
tion of Southampton :— 

“ That for several years there was a large im- 
portation of cattle from Normandy and Brittany 
to Southampton, but upon the issue of the Order 
of the Privy Council, requiring the same to be 
slaughtered at the place of landing, the supply 
wholly ceased. 

“ That if all foreign cattle be slaughtered at 
the place of. landing, as proposed by the Bill, 
the present supply from Spain and Portugal 
would, as in the case of Normandy and Brittany, 
wholly cease.” 


A fact like that is worth any number of 
opinions. I have not heard any hon. 
Member deny that fact; and it is only 
a sample of many others. The hon. 
Baronet who introduced the Bill ad- 
mitted that 261,000 fewer animals were 
imported into this country in 1877 than 
in 1876, and he endeavoured to argue 
away the significance of these figures ; 
but the right hon. Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster), in his convincing 
speech, dealt with these figures, and 
showed that, in the main, the diminution 
was produced by compulsory slaughter. 
Why has the Government made a change 
in the Bill by excluding America from 
the stringent slaughtering clause? Not 
because it was shown that America was 
free from disease — that was not the 
reason. The Government framed its 
Bill in that way with regard to America 
because it was conclusively shown in the 
House of Lords that the American trade 
would be destroyed by compulsory 
slaughter. But admitting that con- 
clusion was like knocking the bottom 
out of the Bill; for ifthe Government is 
forcedto admitthat compulsory slaughter 
would destroy the American trade, it 
must, surely, admit that it would de- 
stroy or lessen the trade from all other 
countries. A good deal has been said 
about the dead meat trade of Aberdeen; 
but there is no compulsory slaughter in 
Aberdeen, and it may send its cattle alive 
or dead as it pleases. It was explained 
by the hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Mundella) that Aberdeen, by the use of 
the railway and the telegraph, can 
adopt its supplies to the requirements 
of the London market. It is a totally 
different thing to be in a foreign country 
and to have to sendoff the cattle at a given 
time, by agiven steamer, no matter what 
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the state of the market is. If hon. Mem- 
bers opposite {believe that restrictions 
do not interfere with trade, there is 
one more fact I should like to refer to. 
In 1842 we began our imports of foreign 
cattle, which date from the measures of 
that distinguished statesman, Sir Robert 
Peel. For a period of 23 years our im- 
ports continued to increase. In 1865 
our imports reached their maximum. 
From 1865 up to now there has not 
been a year in which we have had so 
large an import as in that year. This 
is surely an extraordinary thing. Since 
1865 we had added 6,000,000 or 7,000,000 
to our population ; meat has risen greatly 
in price; and yet we have never had so 
much importation as we had in that 
year. The reason is, that in that year 
began the restrictions that have so much 
harassed trade; it is owing to them that 
the imports have fallen off. In reply to 
all this hon. Members say—Shut out 
foreign cattle and you will shut out 
foreign disease, and when farmers have 
nothing to fear they will increase their 
stock of cattle. But if has been shown 
that in 1839, when we had ten times 
less connection with the Continent than 
even this Bill will allow, we suffered to 
an extraordinary degree from foot-and- 
mouth disease and pleuro-pneumonia. If 
the people of Manchester, whom I re- 
present on this question, was asked to 
shut out the supply of foreign food on 
such arguments, they would say that 
the reasons given are altogether incon- 
clusive; they would say that if you 
had more disease before you had free 
trade in cattle, you cannot reasonably 
ask us to shut ‘out foreign cattle in the 
hope that we may thereby get rid of 
disease. With regard to the theory that 
farmers would have more cattle if they 
had more confidence or less fear of 
disease, I dispute it, because the facts 
are against the theory. The period of 
the rinderpest in 1866 was the time when 
farmers had the greatest anxiety and the 
greatest distrust, and when, in fact, they 
were in a state of panic; and from that 
time, according to this theory, the num- 
ber of cattle in this country ought to 
have decreased. But from 1867 to 1874 
there was a remarkable increase. In 
1867 we had in the United Kingdom 
8,731,473 cattle. In 1874 we had 
10,281,036, or an increase of about 16 
per cent. In that period over which the 
cattle plague cast its shadow, the in- 
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crease in the number of cattle was in 
much larger proportion than the in- 
crease of population. From 1874 to 
1877 there was a decrease, and what we 
had heard from the hon. Member for 
Sheffield and other hon. Members will 
explain it. We have had three or four 
unfortunate seasons ; farmers have been 
losing money everywhere ; and I am 
told by landlords that they are losing 
their tenants, and are scarcely able to 
let their farms. These facts show that 
farmers were getting impoverished, and, 
if so, it is absurd to suppose they would 
have as much cattle on their land 
as they had before. I contend that 
there is no proof that stock has di- 
minished because of the fear of disease ; 
and, however much may be hoped from 
this Bill by the farmers, the theory of an 
increase in the number of cattle can be 
demonstrated to be extremely doubtful. 
The hon. Member for South Norfolk (Mr. 
Clare Read) and the hon. and learned 
Member for Cambridgeshire (Mr. Rod- 
well) spoke in very sympathetic terms 
about the consumer. They did not 
seem to think or care much about the 
farmer; but they cared a great deal for 
the consumer. It is very remarkable if, 
that be so, that the fat stock for the con- 
sumer is to be absolutely shut out, and 
the lean stock for the farmer is to be let 
in. When you let in lean stock, and 
hides, hoofs, and horns; to ask us to 
exclude fat stock from fear of disease 
is to ask us to take a most irrational 
course. In the evidence taken last year 
it was shown that if disease existed at 
the port of embarkation, and if we im- 
ported nothing but dead meat, we might 
still import disease; and, therefore, if this 
Bill were to pass, the day might come 
when we should be asked even to ex- 
elude dead meat from coming into the 
country. There is a direct and there is 
an indirect evil which may be expected 
to result from the operation of this Bill. 
The direct evil is that 1d. per Ib. or 
more may be added to the price of meat. 
If 1d. more were to be paid, it would 
come to £16,000,000 per annum, or 
something like an income tax of 10d. in 
the pound. What is the indirect evil? 
Why, at a moment when the manufac- 
tures of this country have to contend 
with great competition, difficulties are 
to be placed in the way of our obtaining 
food, and that food is to be sent to our 
competitors abroad. These restrictions 
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will produce irritation, and irritation may 
produceretaliation; and when wegofrom 
capital to capital, as our merchants do to 
influence people in favour of free trade 
with this country, we shall have this 
matter thrown in our faces. The law 
as it stands was passed in 1869. It is 
most stringent, and is in favour of the 
farmer. We of the towns have patiently 
submitted to it, and the Government 
ought not to have disturbed it. Under 
that law the Privy Council has power 
to prohibit acountry, to placeitin the 
Schedule ; or, in other words, to subject 
its cattle to compulsory slaughter, or to 
leave it free. At the present moment 
the cattle from Russia, Germany, and 
Belgium are prohibited; from France, 
Holland, and Schleswig they are sche- 
duled; and they are only free from 
the following five countries :—Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark, Spain, and Portugal. 
Heavy as are these restrictions, if the 
people permit it they are to be made 
still heavier. The Bill is supported 
with the benevolent design of enabling 
the farmers of the United Kingdom to 
produce more meat. Suppose that the 
fear of disease is one reason why more 
meat is not produced, I wonder whether 
there may not be other reasons which 
deserve the consideration of the House. 
We had before the Committee a former 
Member of this House (Mr. Howard, of 
Bedford), and this was part of his exa- 
mination— 


“« 8,335. Have you not known farmers who, in 
spite of all this, if they had capital and any- 
thing like energy, could produce a vast amount 
of meat?—Some farms in England produce 
three times what others do. 

“8,336. In spite of this fear of diseases ?— 
Yes. Of course they are not the only reasons 
for asmaller supply of animal food being raised 
than could be raised. 

**8,337. You think that, besides the fear of 
disease, there are other influential reasons which 
deter the farmers from producing a large amount 
of meat ?—There are very grave reasons. 

“8338. What sort of reasons ?—Seeing that 
the great bulk of the country have not had, nor 
do they have now, security of capital, that hasa 
very great influence in diminishing the supply 
of meat. Of course the want of security brings 
in another question which is a cognate one— 
namely, social position. If a man has not se- 
curity he has not independence, and if he has 
not independence he has not social position ; 
and the tendency of that is to drive men of spirit 
and men of capital out of farming. In my time 
I have known a vast amount of capital repelled 
from agriculture. Of course the game laws, to 
a certain extent, interfere with the production 
of meat.” 


Mr. Jacob Bright 
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In a limited country with an unlimited 
population—theincrease being 3,000,000 
to 4,000,000 every 10 years—with a 
territorial system which repels capital 
from the land, on the flimsiest of reasons 
urged by interested persons, the evil of 
the course we are invited to take being 
certain, the good more than doubtful, 
in circumstances like these, a Govern- 
ment, calling itself Conservative, pro- 
poses to force this Bill through the 
House, and once again to try the perilous 
experiment of creating a monopoly in the 
food of the people. If this Bill become 
law, it may have consequences which 
hon. Members have not contemplated. 
This, Iam sure, they will admit—if the 
people of our great towns had not long 
ago had access to the granaries of the 
world, the territorial system of this 
country would have been changed. 
They would never have tolerated any 
system except that which produced the 
greatest amount of food; and if this 
Bill passes, and the feeling begins to 
grow that with our great and growing 
population we are condemned to take 
only the produce of our own limited 
soil, and are shut out from the meat 
supplies of the world, serious questions 
will be asked which hon. Members will 
have to prepare to answer. The right 
hon. Member for Bradford is a greater 
authority upon the question than any 
other Member of the House. He proved 
the Bill to be.a sham as regards the 
home arrangements. Believing it. will 
limit the supply of food for the people, 
I shall be prepared to join those Mem- 
bers who feel it to be their duty to offer 
every opposition that the Forms of the 
House will permit at the various stages 
of the Bill. 

Sire WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the hon. Member for Mid-Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Chaplin) had referred to this Bill 
as the mere ghost of protection; but 
ghosts were a said to visit the earth 
when the body had been slain, for the 
purpose of vexing the living. He did 
not charge the hon. Member, or other 
hon. Gentlemen, with having the motive 
of Protection in view when they sup- 
ported the Bill now before the House. 
Motives were not always easily under- 
stood; but what, as men of business 
and as men of the world, they had to 
look at, were the consequences of a cer- 
tain course of action, and not the motives 
by which those consequences were pro- 
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duced. It was an old saying—and he 
believed it was a very true one—that the 
greatest mischiefs in the world had been 
the result of action taken by the best- 
intentioned people; and he wanted to 
guard against a blunder of the kind 
being committed on the present occasion. 
The measure now before the House 
might not be protectionist merely because 
it placed restrictions upon a foreign 
commodity. That was not the true test ; 
let hon. Members see whether the Bill 
would be protectionist in its results. Was 
it proposed to apply, under similar cir- 
cumstances, the same treatment to home 
cattle which it was proposed to apply to 
foreign cattle? What was the proposed 
treatment of foreign cattle? He thought 
he was correct in describing it as the 
indiscriminate slaughter at the port of 
entry of cattle from suspected and un- 
suspected countries alike. In that way it 
was evident that the trade would become 
a dead meat trade ; but when, in fear of 
cattle disease some years ago, a sanitary 
cordon wasdrawnround London, thecattle 
dealers insisted upon the withdrawal 
of the cordon in order that they might 
remove their cattle alive from Islington 
and sell them in any of the provincial 
markets which were open for the sale of 
cattle. This was done, and therefore 
the argument that the Bill would not 
constitute a forced market—as compared 
with what happened 10 years ago—fell 
to the ground. That provision found no 
place in the Bill, which was intended to 
stamp out the disease. “What he wished 
to argue—and most persons would agree 
with him—was, that the Bill must needs 
be prejudicial to the trade. The Duke 
of Richmond and Gordon had objected 
to its principle last year on that very 
ground, and had given instances from 
the French trade, bringing forward the 
fact that while no fewer than 112,618 
head of cattle had come in during the 
six years ending 1869, during the seven 
years following 1869 the number had 
fallen to 24,095. Now itstood to reason 
that in hot weather, such as had lately 
been experienced, the trade could not be 
conducted if they insisted on compulsory 
slaughter. Live beasts might, in such 
weather, be sent into the country, but 
not dead meat. It had been urged that 
the ports would be largely benefited; 
but that could not be the case except by 
a very short-sighted policy, of which 
the newly-elected Member for South- 
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ampton (Mr. Giles) had disapproved. 
The Bill appeared to proceed upon the 
hypothesis that all cattle must come to 
England. But that was not so at all. 
There were other countries in the world 
besides England that wanted cattle, 
and a very small balance of inconve- 
nience would drive cattle away to other 
places. Now that was the manner in 
which the Bill proposed to treat foreign 
cattle, and the question was, whether it 
was intended to treat English cattle in 
the same way? That was the test of 
the sincerity of those who supported 
the measure; that was the test of the 
bona fides of the Bill itself. If it had 
been intended to apply the same mea- 
sures to home as to foreign cattle, the 
first thing the Government should have 
done would have been to have removed 
all discretion from the Privy Council. 
They would not, it seemed, trust that 
body in the case of foreign cattle. The 
hon. Member for South Norfolk (Mr. 
Clare Read) had, apparently, no very 
high opinion of the Privy Council, espe- 
cially in the exercise of their discre- 
tionary powers over foreign cattle ; and 
yet, in every clause of the Bill up 
to the 28th, there was mention of 
the Privy Council and their discre- 
tion. They were to be trusted in the 
ease of rinderpest, of foot-and-mouth 
disease, and of pleuro-pneumonia; but, 
according to the hon. Member, not in 
the matter of foreign cattle. For his 
own part, he could not share the distrust 
expressed by the hon. Member, con- 
sidering that they had more than once 
been successful in putting down the 
cattle plague. He wished to know 
whether the home counties were less to 
be suspected than the foreign countries 
to which the very stringent rules were 
to be applied? The hon. Member had 
described the state of Norfolk, and he 
could not understand why the regulations 
should be applied, not to Norfolk, but 
to the countries enumerated in the Sche- 
dule; nor could he discover a single 
reason why the cattle of Spain and 
Portugal should be treated more harshly 
than those of Norfolk. If the measure 
were of a bond fide character it would 
embody no such anomaly. And, surely, 
if the dead meat trade was the best in the 
world, all the Norfolk cattle had better 
be killed and sentto London. The hon. 
Member for South Norfolk had said 
that nothing could be better than the 
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dead meat trade, and had given so 
charming a description of cool cellars 
and grottoes that one might almost wish 
to be converted into dead meat; but he 
had not expressed any wish that the 
Norfolk or Lincolnshire meat should be 
stowed in them, because he knew per- 
fectly well that compulsory slaughter 
would paralyze his trade. The regula- 
tions, in short, were admirable for Spain 
or Denmark, but not for England. He 
maintained that this Bill was framed 
contrary to the advice of all scientific 
experts whose evidence had been given 
on this particular subject. The hon. 
Member for Mid-Lincolnshire had cha- 
racterized those experts as muddle- 
headed Professors, and had said that we 
ought rather to take the advice of prac- 
tical men, by whom he presumably 
meant farmers and country gentlemen. 
He would like to have more independent 
evidence than that of the farmers and 
country gentlemen; and it appeared to 
him that the scientific evidence was 
exactly the sort of independent testi- 
mony that was required. Yet the hon. 
Member for Mid-Lincolnshire rejected 
it altogether. 

Mr. CHAPLIN explained, that he 
said, with regard to the opinion of the 
farmers as to whether they were pre- 
pared to accept these restrictions or not, 
we must take the opinion of their own 
Representatives, and not the opinion of 
different Professors. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT re- 
marked, that if the farmers were willing 
to accept equal restrictions with the fo- 
reigner, he should be glad to support 
the Bill. Upon this subject it was im- 
possible to reject the opinion of such 
men as Professor Simonds and Profes- 
sor Brown, both of whom said it would 
be ridiculous to stop imports until we 
put in force with regard to the home 
trade regulations which they did not 
believe would be submitted to. Such 
restrictions were even more stringent 
than those recommended by the Com- 
mittee of 1877. That Committee recom- 
mended that no further restrictions 
should be placed on the importation of 
foreign cattle in respect to foot-and- 
disease and pleuro-pneumonia, unless at 
the same time Orders were enforced 
throughout Great Britain in every dis- 
trict where disease existed, prohibiting 
all movement of cattle, except under a 
licence, and also that fairs and markets 
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should be under similar restrictions. 
Hon. Gentlemen opposite had not ac- 
cepted these restrictions, and yet they 
said the present Bill was a measure for 
stamping out disease. There was 
another remarkable thing about the 
Bill. These recommendations had been 
partially accepted with reference to 
pleuro-pneumonia. The Bill contained 
a prohibition as to pleuro-pneumonia 
in districts and markets, and the restric- 
tions were also applied to foot-and-mouth 
disease in the Bill as it first appeared in 
the House of Lords. They had, how- 
ever, disappeared. Did they disappear 
at the instance of the farmers, who, ac- 
cording tothe hon. Member for Mid- 
Lincolnshire,’were anxious to have these 
restrictions imposed? He knew, at 
least, one of the reasons why they had 
disappeared. Two interesting speeches 
had been made by Gentlemen who re- 
presented counties in Ireland. Those 
Gentlemen said—‘‘There is too much 
restriction in the Bill already, and if you 
attempt to introduce any more, we will 
have nothing to do with it.” In his 
opinion, if anything were done to make 
the Bill more efficient in respect of home 
restrictions, the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury would have a good deal of trouble 
from the Irish Members. But did anyone 
representing English agricultural in- 
terests maintain that Irish cattle were 
less infected than, Spanish, or Portu- 
guese, or Danish cattle? If not, why 
did they not apply the same rule to 
cattle coming from Ireland, and say 
they must be slaughtered at Liverpool ? - 
Simply because a dared not make 
such a proposal, This, then, was the 
situation. The Government could not 
increase the restrictions on home cattle, 
because there was an opposition which 
they could not face. They could not 
relax or diminish the restrictions on 
foreign cattle, because the English far- 
mers and their Representatives would 
not allow them to do so. That was the 
true history of the utterly illogical and 
indefensible character of this Bill. If 
they would be fair in the matter, and 
treat the foreign on the same footing as 
the home cattle, they would leave it to 
the discretion of the Privy Council. But 
the way in which it was proposed to 
deal with the matter in this Bill was un- 
equal and unjust. It was a measure of 
Protection, not against disease, but 
against competition. Again, let the ~ 
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cattle were to be slaughtered, but lean 
stock and store stock were to be ad- 
mitted under quarantine. Was one kind 
less infectious than the other? No; but 
the English farmer wanted the one, and 
he did not want the other. There was, 
no doubt, a great deal of division in that 
House on the subject of the Bill, al- 
though it was not, so to speak, a longi- 
tudinal division. He was sorry to find 
himself on the present occasion entirely 
opposed to his hon. Friend and Relative 
who represented the county of Oxford. 
But then they approached the question 
from different points of yiew. His hon. 
Friend and Relative was a proprietor of 
land and the owner of flocks and herds, 
while for himself he belonged to the 
class of lacklanders, and represented a 
borough. His hon. Friend said his con- 
stituents were in favour of the Bill; but 
both the Corporation and the inhabitants 
of the city of Oxford had presented Pe- 
titions against it. He had listened, he 
might add, that evening with great at- 
tention to the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Preston (Mr. Hermon), who, he 
observed, often exercised an independent 
judgment on questions which came be- 
fore the House. The speech of the 
hon. Gentleman that evening was 
very satisfactory ; because, though he 
said he would vote for the second read- 
ing of the Bili, he announced it to be 
his intention to oppose the third read- 
ing, which was, on the whole, perhaps 
the most important stage. But his 
speech was throughout one against the 
Lill. The hon, Gentleman was in favour 
of discretion being vested in the Privy 
Council, in favour of admitting a great 
number of foreign countries to the traffic 
in live cattle, and of imposing greater 
restrictions on home cattle for the pur- 
pose of stamping out disease. In short, 
it was impossible for a speech to be more 
conclusive against the Bill than that of 
the hon. Gentleman. Again, there was 
the hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Ritchie), who had the other night 
spoken very much to the same effect, 
and who entered his protest against the 
statement of a Cabinet Minister that he 
was a warm supporter of the measure. 
That was a course which naturally pre- 
vailed among Members who represented 
boroughs. He was the Representative 
of a borough which wanted truck loads 
of beef from Southampton, and they got 
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Portugal. How could they have got 
them last week if the Bill before the 
House had been law? And those truck 
loads of beef, he might remark, although 
they might form but a small proportion 
of the consumption of the place, yet, 
owing to the mere fact of their being 
obtainable, served to control prices. 
There was, besides, the question of offal, 
which, although not a very savoury, 
was a very important one. Nothing 
had left on his mind a more lasting im- 
pression than the evidence which had, 
10 years ago, been given with respect to 
offal before the Committee to which he 
had already referred. It furnished food 
for the poorer classes who could not 
afford to buy the better parts of the 
beef. As matters at present stood, if a 
truck load of beef arrived from South- 
ampton in Oxford, the poorer inhabitants 
had the benefit of the offal—such as the 
hearts and livers of the animals—but 
if they were killed at Southampton, the 
offal would certainly not find its way to 
Oxford. It was a commodity of a 
cheap character, and would not bear 
the expense of carriage. Even with 
respect to the importer an injustice 
would be created, for he would not, and 
could not, have so good a market for his 
offal ; or, at all events, would have to sell 
it at a reduced price. The House ought 
to listen, he maintained, in dealing with 
the question before it, to the butchers. 
They were quite as worthy of being at- 
tended in a matter affecting consump- 
tion as the farmers, although they were 
looked upon by the hon. Member for 
South Norfolk as the authors of all evil. 
As to the question being one of equiva- 
lents, his reply to the argument of the 
hon. Member for Mid-Lincolnshire on 
that point was—‘‘ You take the con- 
sideration from us as against the foreign 
importer; but you do not give the 
equivalent, which was recommended by 
your own Committee, which was ori- 
ginally inserted in the Bill, and which 
was struck out because the farmers will 
not consent to your restrictions.” He 
was not aware what would be the course 
taken by the Government in connection 
with the Bill. They did not seem to 


take that profound interest in it which 
might have been expected; but as the 
subject was one in which the country 
took a growing interest, no doubt the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would have 
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something to say on the matter be- 
fore the debate closed. He had been 
rather surprised during the last two 
hours at seeing the Secretary to the 
Treasury left by himself in solitary 
grandeur; it seemed almost as if the 
Treasury Bench had been declared to be 
an infected place; but he was sure that 
the Leader of the House would not 
allow the whole burden of expressing 
the decision of the Government on this 
matter to fall upon him. The Govern- 
ment were placed in a very difficult 
position with regard to this Bill; be- 
cause some of their supporters wished 
that the restrictions against the importa- 
tion of foreign cattle should be made 
more strict, while others desired that 
they should be relaxed; and, on the 
other hand, there was equal divergence 
of opinion with regard to the regula- 
tions of the home cattle trade. How 
the Government were going to reconcile 
the feelings of the hon. Members behind 
them who were going to vote for the 
second reading of this Bill he could not 
surmise. He hoped, however, that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would ex- 
plain to the House what modifications 
the Government were prepared to intro- 
duce into the measure. It was said in 
reply—‘‘ Oh, wait till we get into Com- 
mittee.” But everyone knew that un- 
less the whole question were thoroughly 
debated on the second reading, there 
would be very little chance of effecting 
much by way of change in Committee. 
Every hon. Member who was prepared 
to vote for the second reading of this 
Bill knew that it was of a purely pro- 
tectionist character, calculated to dis- 
courage and eventually to destroy the 
foreign trade in live cattle, and thus to 
cause serious injury to the interests of 
the consumer. On these grounds, he 
should offer the measure his most 
strenuous opposition on this and on 
every other stage. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: I am 
greatly puzzled to know in what way I 
ought to vote with regard to the pro- 
posal of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. For- 
ster); because, on the one hand, all the 
arguments seem to me to array them- 
selves upon one side, while all that I 
know of epidemics as they affect human 
beings seems to me to coincide with the 
views of those opposed to this Bill; on 
the other hand, there can be no doubt 
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that the people of Ireland, and espe- 
cially that part of it which I represent— 
the agricultural districts of Ireland— 
are in favour of the Bill. That feel- 
ing was very strongly expressed by 
a deputation which waited upon the 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon upon 
this subject, and the deputation from 
Ireland was received with great courtesy 
and kindness by the noble Duke. ‘The 
deputation was accompanied by a gen- 
tleman who is considered a great au- 
thority upon agriculture and diseases 
of cattlh—I mean Mr. Baldwin—who 
stated his opinion that unless this Bill 
were carried in its present form, it 
would be utterly useless for the suppres- 
sion of epidemic diseases. He would 
not hear of any discretion being given 
to the Privy Council to permit the im- 
portation of live cattle and their transit 
from the seaports even when the coun- 
tries from which the cattle came were 
free from disease. In Ireland, also, the 
people have been told that the effect of 
the measure will be to raise the price of 
cattle £5 per head. I myself have 
been canvassed to vote for the Bill 
upon that very ground, and I have no 
doubt that the Irish people really be- 
lieve that the effect of it will be 
to enhance the value of the only com- 
modity in which they deal—namely, 
cattle. But, I wish to warn the Irish 
people that the effect of this measure 
will not be what they think. If they 
wish to see the real intentions of those 
who promote the measure, they must 
not look at the perfectly harmless 
Bill that we are discussing, to-day, 
but at the original Bill as it was brought 
forward in the House of Lords, and 
to the words—uttered now with bated 
breath by hon. Gentlemen opposite, but 
then loudly enough—with which the 
Bill was originally introduced in that 
place. They will see that the Govern- 
ment then believed, and the agricultural 
classes in the country believed, that the 
focus of disease against which Eng- 
land ought to be guarded is to be 
found in Ireland. This is only the thin 
end of the wedge; this Bill is only one 
step in'the direction of protecting Eng- 
lish cattle by putting Ireland under re- 
gulations similar to those which it is now 
proposed to apply to foreign countries. 
I feel certain that this was the original 
intention of this Bill, and that, when 


-the Bill has been carried, and the Go- 
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vernment has obtained a triumph in 


this direction, unless the foot-and- 
mouth disease and pleuro-pneumonia 
disappear, stringent measures will be 
taken against Ireland. Therefore, the 
question is, whether the Bill as it 
now stands will put an end to foot- 
and-mouth disease and pleuro-pneu- 
monia? Ido not suppose that anyone 
in their senses will pretend that it will 
do so. Whatever the origin of these 
epidemic diseases may be, is a matter 
of historical and medical interest only. 
All of these’ are now acclimatized in 
this country. They exist in Ireland; 
and both foot-and-mouth disease and 
pleuro-pneumonia are as epidemic in 
Ireland as they are in England and in 
foreign countries. But we know perfectly 
well that epidemic diseases affect cattle 
much in the same way that they affect 
man. In former ages human beings were 
subject to the plague and other forms 
of disease from which we are now hap- 
pily free. The only known resource was 
legislation, and it was sought to guard 
against disease by means of a stringent 
quarantine. I-suppose no one who has 
travelled 30 years ago has not been 
exposed to quarantine. In some foreign 
countries at this moment quarantine 
is very strictly enforced. But the pro- 
gress of knowledge has taught us that 
these precautions are absolutely worth- 
less, unless you also take precautions of 
a very different kind. We have got 
rid of many fearful epidemic diseases ; 
we have got rid of the Plague, the 
Black Death, the Sweating Sickness, and 
of a variety of epidemics of the Middle 
Ages, not by quarantine, not by pre- 
venting persons coming here or de- 
parting from places where the diseases 
are epidemic, but by better hygienic 
measures, and by better knowledge as 
to the mode in which these diseases 
are to be treated. The whole matter 
is summed up in the expression — 
‘‘ Greater cleanliness and better means 
of supplying fresh air and fresh water.” 
That is the way in which we must also 
seek to getrid of epidemics amongstcattle. 
We must take better care of the unfor- 
tunate creatures which we compel to 
travel by land and by water in closely- 
packed railway trucks and steamers. 
Suppose this Bill is passed, and you 
cause ali foreign cattle to be slaughtered 
at the port of landing, what effect will 
that have upon the foot-and-mouth 
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disease or upon pleuro-pneumonia, if 
you are still to admit infected animals 
from Ireland into the English market or 
vice versd? The Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon promised the deputation that 
waited upon him that the double in- 
spection of Irish cattle at the port of 
embarkation and the port of debarka- 
tion should be done away with. Every- 
one in England says that the inspec- 
tion of the animals before embarkation 
in Ireland is exceedingly imperfect. The 
reason of that is, or is alleged to be, 
that there is a dearth of veterinary 
surgeons in that country. Therefore, 
you require to re-inspect the cattle 
after they have arrived in England. The 
noble Duke promised the Irish deputa- 
tion todoaway with the doubleinspection ; 
but I appeal to them and to the Irish 
people generally whether, even if the 
noble Duke is sincere—which I do not 
doubt—he has the power to carry out a 
promise such as he has made? When 
a clamour arises from the opposite 
Benches in favour of more stringent 
measures against the importation of 
disease from Ireland, what will become 
of the promises of the noble Duke? 
What will become of all those promises 
to the Irish farmers, which have in- 
duced them to give their support to 
this Bill? We shall find that they will 
go where promises proverbially go. I 
cannot find it in my conscience to vote in 
favour of the second reading of this Bill, 
and I believe my not doing so is very 
likely to be open to misconstruction in 
Ireland. At the same time, I would 
rather do that and suffer the risk of mis- 
construction than give the Irish people, 
even by so small a matter as my vote, a 
gift which I think will bring destruction 
upon the only trade left to them. Let 
the Irish people remember this—that if, 
as has been promised to graziers, the 
price of Irish cattle be raised for the 
moment £5 per head, that even then 
the consumers of meat in the boroughs 
of Ireland will suffer in their supply. So 
far from desiring to increase the price of 
food, I think it is our duty to do every- 
thing we can to decrease it, because 
cheapness of production and active trade 
go together. The people are badly 
enough fed in Ireland at the present 
moment. I do not wish some of them to 


be better fed for the moment at the ex- 
ense of many years probably of worse 
ood to the majority; for, in the end, 
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all classes will suffer together. For} 


this reason, I-certainly shall not vote 
in favour of the Bill; but, in defer- 
ence to the views so strongly expressed 
by the deputation, I shall not at this 
stage vote in favour of the Amendment 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bradford. That is to say, I shall 
not give any vote at all at this parti- 
cular stage; butI shall certainly endea- 
vour to restore to the Privy Council those 
functions which a Privy Council is bound 
to exercise, and which would enable it 
to determine whether cattle shall be re- 
moved from the ports with a clean bill 
of health or not. I ask myself the ques- 
tion, why this Bill is accepted and ad- 
vocated in this modified form? and I 
know why. The Government now in 
Office claims to be essentially the 
farmer’s friend. The farmers have had 
three very bad seasons, and it is neces- 
sary that some of the promises that have 
been made to them should be at least in 
name fulfilled. Farmers are not always 
very good reasoners ; I can understand a 
conversation taking place between them, 
in which one would say to the other that 
the epidemics by which their cattle were 
destroyed were brought into the country 
by those “nasty foreign cattle.’ The 
Government answer—‘‘ We cannot quite 
keep all foreign cattle out, but we can 
do the next best thing—we can kill them 
as soon as they come within our shores 
and thereby give you some increase in 
the price of your own cattle.” That 
argument has been used in Ireland, and 
I have no doubt that it has also been 
used in England; but I warn my coun- 
trymen that this Bill will be followed by 
other Bills which will treat Ireland as a 
foreign country, in the way in which it 
was treated in the Bill originally intro- 
duced into the House of Lords by the 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he was not at all in that isolated con- 
dition that his hon. and learned Friend 
(Sir William Harcourt) depicted. Setting 
asidethe observations with which the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had amused him- 
self, he did not think the Government had 
any right to complain of the tone of this 
debate. Assisted by the right hon. 
Gentleman who moved the Amendment, 
Party element had been entirely elimi- 
nated from the debate ; and the Bill, as 
he ventured to think, although discussed 
at some length, had been discussed en- 
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tirely upon its merits. There were cer- 
tain points which had been introduced, 
to which he should like to refer. First 
of all, he could not help expressing his 
satisfaction that the right hon. Gentle- 
man who moved the Amendment moved 
it really to raise a debate, and expressed 
his approval of many of the provisions 
of the Bill; but, besides stating that 
there were some provisions of the Bill 
with which he was satisfied, the right 
hon. Gentleman said that if it were 
sapien ow ventured to think it would 
e proved—that slaughter at the ports of 
landing was necessary to stamp out 
disease, it would be the duty of the con- 
sumers, as well as their interest, to suffer 
a temporary loss through the diminu- 
tion of a foreign supply in the belief 
that the home supply would be consi- 
derably increased. It was because he 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) believed 
that the Bill would effect that stamp- 
ing-out process, that he thought his 
right hon. Friend was bound to sup- 
port the measure. He was aware that 
the right hon. Gentleman did not be- 
lieve that it would do so, and had ex- 
pressed his opinion that it would in- 
crease the price and diminish the supply 
of meat. The same idea seemed to 
be impressed upon the minds of many 
other hon. Members. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Liverpool (Mr. Rathbone) stated 
that the Bill would limit the supply of 
meat, and would, therefore, raise its 
price to the working classes in a time of 
difficulty. The hon. Gentleman the 
junior Member for Birmingham (Mr.° 
Ohamberlain) looked upon the Bill as one 
which would stamp out the foreign trade 
in live stock, and, by decreasing the sup- 
ply, increase the price of meat ; while the 
hon. Member for Leeds (Mr. Barran) ar- 
gued that the price of meat had increased 
lately, and that the foreign supply 
would be stopped by the Bill, and that 
the people would be starved, or, at least, 
would not get meat at the price.at which 
they ought to get it. He ventured to 
think that all these arguments used by 
hon. Members opposite were based upon 
the assumption that the foreign supply 
formed a large proportion of that upon 
which the towns they represented de- 
pended, and had relied upon for a con- 
siderable time, and, further, that under 
the Bill,"that supply would be stopped. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford stated that the foreign 
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supply represented 12} per cent of the 
whole supply brought to the market in 
this country. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER observed, that 
he had stated that in these calculations 
he had rather under than over-estimated 
the percentage. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
had understood his right hon, Friend to 
say that the figures. ranged from 5 per 
cent on the one hand, to 15 per cent on 
the other, and that. he. took the:mean 
between the two.. The House should 
remember, iu looking at this question of 
the foreign supply, what portion of it was 
swallowed up, by the Metropolis. It 
had been stated by his. right hon. Friend 
that for some time the supply of foreign 
beasts to London had amounted to from 
40 to 45 per cent of the total importa- 
tion. Now, the total number of animals 
in Great Britain in 1877, as reported by 
the Inspectors, was 36,357,895. One- 
fourth of that number would come into 
the market each year, according to the 
calculation which had been made, and 
had been accepted by several hon. Mem- 
bers, and would represent 9,890,000, 
There came into London in the year 
981,000, so that. there would remain 
8,909,000 to. be consumed by the 
rest of the country. The total of the 
foreign importation was 1,090,000 for 
the same year. Of these, there were 
slaughtered 827,488 in the London 
market, so there remained 168,803. to 
be carried into the country. That gave 
a little over 2 per cent of the foreign 
supply for consumption in the towns 
over the country, and represented, the 
loss in the supply which they would 
suffer if the foreign supply entirely 
ceased. He would refer to the evidence 
upon that point given by witnesses 
before the Committee. Mr. Lambert, 
cattle salesman at Manchester, described 
that town as dependent, to a certain ex- 
tent, upon foreign sheep; but as re- 
ceiving hardly any import of foreign 
cattle. In the case of Glasgow, it would 
be found in the same Return, that the 
foreign cattle introduced for some years 
had been entirely Canadian and Ameri- 
can, aud that the only foreign animal 
imported there last year was. one Indian 
pig. Much the same history was re- 
ported from Liverpool, in which, the 
larger portion of the supply had. also 
come from America and Canada... From 
the figures he had quoted, it would be 
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seen that the effect of the stoppage of 
the foreign supply would not be as the 
hon. Members for Liverpool and Salford 
had stated, and the towns in the country 
would not by the stoppage of the foreign 
trade be deprived of their present sup- 
ply. With regard to what fell from the 
hon. Member for Liverpool, as to the 
establishment of a market in a place 
where there was no possibility of one 
being created, he hardly seemed to ap- 
preciate the facts. From the informa- 
tion which had reached him, he might 
state that at Birkenhead a large avail- 
able locality, consisting of unoccupied 
ground, in immediate communication 
with the docks, had been found to exist. 
There was no doubt that it could be 
turned into one of the finest landing 
places in the world. He should like now 
to ask the House what had been, for some 
time past, the real facts of the case 
with regard to this foreign supply ? 
Since January, 1877, till the present 
time—about 18 months—the importation 
of cattle had been entirely prohibited 
from Germany, Belgium, and Russia. 
Sheep from Germany, Belgium and 
Cronstadt, had been slaughtered at the 
port of debarkation, and all the sheep, 
with the exception of 44,000, coming 
from Denmark, Spain, and Portugal, 
had likewise been slaughtered. They 
had, therefore, been dependent for the 
whole supply of sheep, with the excep- 
tion he had stated, upon that slaughtered 
at the ports, and the American supply 
that had come in. In introducing the 
measure to the House, evidence was 
quoted to show that for a very consider- 
able period this trade had been carried 
on at a time when all sheep imported 
from Germany, and other foreign 
countries, had been slaughtered at the 
port of debarkation. He would ask 
the House to remember that that sup- 
ply had come in to these inland towns, 
notwithstanding the slaughter at the 
ports.. The whole argument on the 
other side was founded on the as- 
sumption that the supply from foreign 
countries would be absolutely stopped, 
yet for 18 months, as he had shown, 
they had had a constant supply. In- 
deed, a much larger supply had come 
in from Germany than before. Last year 
162,000 more sheep came in from Ger- 
many than in any previous year. If that 
were the case, as these figures showed, 
and the trade had increased, notwith- 
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standing the slaughter at the ports, how 
was it possible to say that the trade 
would be injured? What the Bill 
would do away with was the uncer- 
tainty, which everyone admitted was 
a detriment to the trade, and when 
that was done away with, and an 
absolute certainty of slaughter at the 
ports existed, it might be justly assumed 
that the trade would increase consider- 
ably over what it now was. As witnesses 
had stated before the Committee, it was 
because of the great uncertainty whe- 
ther cattle would go into the market 
or would not, that butchers kept away 
from the market; but when the supply 
was guaranteed, a trade would arise, 
which would secure a certain supply 
for slaughter at the ports. With re- 
spect to the dead meat trade, he would 
refer to the fact that in 1876 138,000 
cattle, representing a value of £748,000, 
were imported from America, and that 
in 1877,the number of cattle had in- 
creased to 30,000, with a value of 
£1,670,000. That increase showed that 
the trade in dead meat was not a de- 
clining or an unremunerative one; while, 
from the evidence before the Committee, 
it was clear that it was, to a certain ex- 
tent, in its infancy. To show that the 
dead meat, when properly preserved, 
would bear the test of travel in this 
country, an importer had carried a 
quarter from Liverpool to London along 
with a quarter of fresh meat, and he 
found that the American meat bore ex- 
posure to the air better than the English 
meat. There was evidence on all hands 
that when the trade was brought into 
something like a satisfactory condition 
by proper arrangements being made, it 
would be found possible to bring over 
meat to compete with the home supply 
of this country. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for the University of 
Edinburgh (Mr. Lyon Playfair) ad- 
mitted that it was possible, and even 
probable, that the method of bringing 
dead meat from America might be im- 
proved; and, although he doubted whe- 
ther it could be kept or carried in this 
country, it must not be assumed that it 
would be long before the enterprize of 
Englishmen devised a process to enable 
it to be carried in the country. That, he 
ventured to think, would in future be the 
condition of their foreign supply, and if 
they added to that the increase in their 
flocks and herds at home in consequence 
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of stamping out disease, then the result 
must’ be a very large increase in the 
total supply. With regard to the in- 
crease in home stock, it depended upon 
whether the disease could be stamped 
out. The hon. Member for Birmingham, 
and others, had argued that it was in- 
digenous here, and he believed it was 
beyond dispute that foot-and-mouth 
disease and pleuro-pneumonia were in 
this country in 1839 and 1840, before the 
trade in foreign animals began in 1842 ; 
but Professor Simonds showed that they 
were brought in by ships’ stores at Strat- 
ford, andspreadeastward. The right hon. 
Member for Edinburgh (Mr. Lyon Play- 
fair) had inferred that the inspection of 
cattle was so efficient that no disease 
could oceur in England save through 
the home supply. He challenged him 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson), as far as 
he remembered, to show a single instance 
in which cattle had passed the veteri- 
nary inspection at the port of land- 
ing, and become the centre of an out- 
break of the disease in England. Now, 
being challenged in that way, suddenly, 
it was not always easy to find an answer 
to the allegation ; but luckily, or rather 
unhappily, for him, there was a case 
in his own county, which was the very 
sort the right hon. Gentleman wanted to 
meet his question. The instance was 
one of a farmer who lived at Romford. 
He had a herd of 62 cattle, and 
through the agency of an importer, 
named Honck, he imported 40 in-calf 
Dutch cows, which were landed at 
Thames Haven, and passed the veteri-’ 
nary Inspector. They were sent by rail 
to his farm without being brought into 
contact with any other animals. They 
were placed in entirely separate fields 
from the other stock, and two days 
after they arrived they were found to 
be suffering from foot - and - mouth 
disease. The most disastrous results 
followed, and, as a result, the gentle- 
man to whom he referred, Mr.. Preston, 
sold off all his stock, ceased to be a 
breeder, and kept only enough cattle to 
supply his house. There could be no 
doubt about this case, as it had come to 
him from a quarter on which he could 
rely. Therefore he answered the right 
hon. Gentleman by saying that here was 
a case of disease which had certainly 
— the Inspector, and which had 

een the means of producing disastrous 
results.’ All that: the Bill proposed to 
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do was to put an end to the spread of 
disease by slaughter at the port of de- 
barkation. Of course, the , measure 
might not be as strong as some de- 
sired; but it had been framed as 
it now stood in deference to the Re- 
port of the Select Committee in ‘‘ an- 
other place.’’? He considered, however, 
that the clauses which had been so 
much attacked were, after all, far more 
stringent than many hon. Members 
imagined. In the first place, as far as 
home restriction was coneerned, they got 
rid of that want of uniformity in regu- 
lations which now prevailed among local 
anthorities, and which, no doubt, had 
led to the spread of disease in past 
years. In the next place, although 
the noble Lord opposite (Lord Frede- 
rick Cavendish) had declared that all 
restrictions against foot-and-mouth 
disease had been abandoned, that cer- 
tainly was not so. To prove his asser- 
tion, he would point to the 30th clause 
of the Bill, by which the Privy Council 
might make such Orders as. they might 
from time to time think fit. In fact, if 
the noble Lord had looked at the clauses, 
he would have seen that the Privy Coun- 
cil had power to lay down rules not only 
for the regulation of markets and fairs, 
but for the regulation of the passing 
and movement of infected animals, or 
animals from infected districts. They 
were, further, empowered to declare that 
a district consisted of lands adjoining an 
infected place, or to enlarge the meaning 
of the word ‘‘district”’ or ‘ place,” should 
they consider that to be necessary. He 
desired to remind the House that the 
Committee had before them Professor 
Miiller, from Germany, and what did he 
show? Why, that the German Govern- 
ment did not attempt to get rid of these 
diseases, and he said, if it was to be got 
rid of in England, the imports must be 
restricted, or slaughter at the port of 
landing decided upon. He maintained 
that the Bill before the House contained 
an earnest and genuine attempt to stamp 
out the diseases with which it was de- 
signed to deal. It had been shown con- 
clusively that slaughter at the port of 
debarkation was the only way of stamp- 
ing out disease. He hoped sincerely 
the Bill would be passed. He believed 
that the regulations as to thehomesupply 
were sufficient to keep the disease in 
check, and the slaughter of forei 
animals at the ports of debarkation 
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would not interfere with the foreign 
supply. He believed the consumers in 
large towns would find that the bugbear 
of a limited supply of meat only existed 
in the minds of politicians of that House. 
All that the Bill proposed was this. In- 
stead of protecting the farmer, it had as 
its desire to prevent and destroy disease, 
and thus, in the end, make meat cheap 





and plentiful. 
Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 319; Noes 


162: Majority 157. 
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Lindsay, Col. R, L. 
Lloyd, T. E. 
Lopes, Sir M. 
Lorne, Marquess of 
Lowther, hon. W. 
Lowther, rt. hon. J. 
Macartney, J. W. E. 
Macduff, Viscount 
Mac Iver, D. . 
M‘Lagan, P. 
Maitland, W. F. 
Majendie, L. A. 
Makins, Colonel 
Malcolm, J. W. 
Mandeville, Viscount 
Manners, rt. hn. Lord J. 
March, Ear! of 
Marten, A. G. 
Master, T. W. C. 
Merewether, C. G. 
Mills, Sir C. 1. 
Monckton, F. 
Montgomerie, R. 
Montgomery, Sir G. G. 
Moore, 8S. 
Moray, Colonel H. D. 
Morgan, hon. F. 
Mowbray, rt. hon. J. R. 
Mulholland, J. 
Muncaster, Lord 
Murphy, N. D. 
Newdegate, C. N. 
Newport, Viscount 
Noel, rt, hon. G. J. 
Nolan, Major 
North, Colonel 
Northcote, rt. hon. Sir 
8. H. 
O’ Beirne, Major 
O’Brien, Sir P. 
O’ Neill, hon. E. 
Onslow, D. 
O'Sullivan, W. H. 
Palk, Sir L. 
Parker, Lt.-Col. W. 
Pell, A. 
Pender, J. 
Pennant, hon. G. 
Peploe, Major 
Percy, Earl 
Phipps, P. 
Pim, Captain B. 
Plunket, hon. D. R. 
Plunkett, hon. R. 
Polhill-Turner, Capt. 
Portman, hon. W.H.B. 
Powell, W. 
Praed, C. T. 
Praed, H. B. 
Price, Captain 
Read, C, 8. 
Redmond, W. A. 
Rendlesham, Lord 
Repton, G. W. 
Ridley, Sir M. W. 
Ritchie, C, T, 





Sackville, S. G. S. 

St. Aubyn, Sir J. 
Salt, T. 

Sandon, Viscount 
Sclater-Booth,rt.hn.G. 
Scott, Lord H. 

Scott, M. D. 
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Taylor, rt. hon. Col. 

Temple, right hon. W, 
Cowper- 

Thornhill, T. 

Thynne, Lord H. F. 

Tollemache, hon. W. F, 

Torr, J. 

Tremayne, J. 

Turnor, E. 

Verner, E. W. 

Vivian, A. P. 


Selwin - Ibbetson, Sir Vivian, H. H. 


H. J. 
Severne, J. E. 
Shaw, W. 
Sheil, E. 
Smith, A. 
Smith, F. C. 
Smith, 8. G. 
Smith, rt. hn. W. H. 
Smyth, P. J. 
Smollett, P. B. 
Somerset, Lord H. R.C. 
Stafford, Marquess of 
Stanhope, hon. E. 
Stanhope, W. T. W.S. 
Stanley, rt. hn. Col. F. 


Wait, W. K. 
Walker, T. E. 
Wallace, Sir R. 
Walpole, rt. hon. S. 
Walsh, hon. A. 
Warburton, P. E. 
Watson, rt. hon. W. 
Welby-Gregory,SirW. 
Wellesley, Colonel 
Wells, E. 

Wethered, T. O. 
Whitelaw, A. 
Williams, Sir F. M. 
Wilmot, Sir H. 
Wilmot, Sir J. E. 


Starkey, L. R. Wilson, W. 
Starkie, J. P. C. Woodd, B. T. 
Steere, L. Wroughton, P. 
Stewart, M. J. Wynn, C. W. W. 
Storer, G. Yarmouth, Earl of 
Sullivan, A. M. Yorke, J. R. 
Sykes, C. Young, A. W. 
Synan, E. J. 
Talbot, C. R. M. TELLERS. 
Talbot, J. G. Dyke, Sir W. H. 
Tavistock, Marquess of Winn, R. 
Taylor, D 

NOES. 
Adam, rt. hn. W. P. Cordes, T. 
Allen, W. S. Courtney, L. H. 
Amory, Sir J. H. Cowan, J. 
Anderson, G. Cowen, J. 
Ashley, hon. E. M. Cross, J. K. 
Barran, J. Davies, D. 
Bass, A. Davies, R. 


Baxter, rt. hn. W. E. 
Bazley, Sir T. 

Biggar, J. G. 

Brassey, T. 

Briggs, W. E. 
Bright,J. (Manchester) 
Bright, rt. hon. J. 
Bristowe, S. B. 
Brown, A. H. 

Brown, J. C. 

Burt, T. 

Cameron, C. 
Campbell, Sir G. 
Onset - Bannerman, 


Cave, T. 

Cavendish, Lord F, C, 
Chamberlain, J. 
Chambers, Sir T. 
Charley, W. T. 
Childers, rt. hon, H, 
Clifford, C. C. 

Cole, H. T. 
Oolebrooke, Sir T, E. 


Delahunty, J. 

Dilke, Sir C. W. 
Dillwyn, L. L. 
Dodson, rt. hon. J. G. 
Duff, M. E. G. 
Edwards, H. 
Egerton,Admiralhn.F. 
Fawcett, H. 
Ferguson, R. 

Forster, Sir C. 
Forster, rt. hon. W. E. 
Giles, A. 

Gladstone, rt. hn. W.E. 
Gladstone, W. H. 
Gorst, J. E. 

Goschen, rt. hon. G. J. 
Gourley, E. T, 

Gower, hon. E. F. L. 
Grant, A. 

Gray, E. D. 

Greenall, Sir G. 

Grey, Earl de 
Grosvenor, Lord R. 
Harcourt, Sir W. V, 
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Harrison, C. O’Gorman, P. 
Harrison, J. F. Otway, A. J. 


Hartington, Marg. of Palmer, G. 


Havelock, Sir H. Parker, C. 8. 
Hayter, A. D. Pease, J. W. 
Herschell, F. Pennington, F’. 
Hibbert, J. T. Perkins, Sir F. 
Hill, T. R. Philips, R. N. 
Holland, S. Playfair, rt. hon. L. 
Holms, J. Plimsoll, 8. 
Hopwood, C. H. Potter, T. B. 
Howard, hon. C. Power, R. 
Hughes, W. B, Ramsay, J. 
Hutchinson, J. D. Rathbone, W. 
Ingram, W. J. Ripley, H. W. 
Jackson, Sir H, M. Robertson, H. 
James, Sir H, Russell, Lord A. 
James, W. H. Samuda, J. D’A,. 
Jenkins, D. J. Samuelson, B. 
Jenkins, E. Sanderson, T. K, 
Kay - Shuttleworth, Seely, C. 

Sir U. : Sheridan, H. B. 


Shute, General 
Sidebottom, T. H. 
Simon, Mr. Serjeant 
Smith, E. 


Kennard, Colonel 
Kensington, Lord 
Leatham, E. A. 
Lefevre, G. J. S. 
Leith, J. F. Spinks, Mr. Serjeant 
Lloyd, M. Stansfeld, rt. hon. J. 
Locke, J. Stanton, A. J. 

Lowe, rt. hon. R. Stevenson, J. C. 


Lubbock, Sir J. Stewart, J. 
Lush, Dr. Swanston, A. 
Lusk, Sir A. Taylor, P. A. 
Mackintosh, C. F. Tennant, R. 
M‘Arthur, A. Thwaites, D. 


M‘Arthur, W. Torrens, W. T. M‘C. 
M‘Kenna, Sir J. N. Tracy, hon. F. 8. A. 
M‘Laren, D. Hanbury- 

Maitland, J. Trevelyan, G. O. 
Marling, S. S. Villiers, rt. hon. C. P. 
Massey, rt. hon. W.N. Waddy, 8. D. 

Mellor, T. W. Walker, O. O. 


Middleton, Sir A, E. Walter, J. 

Monk, C. J. Watkin, Sir E. W. 
Moore, A. Whitworth, B. 
Morgan, G. O. Williams, B, T. 


Williams, W. 
Wilson, C. 
Yeaman, J. 


Morley, 8. 

Mundella, A. J. 
Muntz, P. H. 
Naghten, Lt.-Colonel 
Noel, E. TELLERS. 
O’Conor, D. M. Peel, A. W. 

O’ Conor Don, The Rylands, P. 
O'Donoghue, The 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and com- 


mitted for To-morrow, at Two of the 
clock. 


EPPING FOREST (ve-committed) BILL. 
(Sir Henry Selwin-1bbetson, Mr. Noel.) 
[BILL 228.] COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, on 
the second reading of that Bill, the Go- 
vernment gave a promise to consider the 
propriety of other interests than. those 
mentioned in the Bill being represented 
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on the Governing Body. He hoped the 
Government would do what they had 
promised in that respect. 

Mr. SAMUDA expressed the grati- 
tude of the residents of the East End of 
London at finding the Forest preserved. 
He suggested that the Parliamentary 
Representatives from the Tower Hamlets 
and Hackney should be constituted ezr- 
officio Members of the Governing Body, 
seeing that the Tower Hamlets was the 
nearest point to the Forest, and that 
they had a considerable interest in the 
proper preservation of all the rights con- 
ferred by this Bill. The proposal of the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Chelsea 
was not an unfair one, and he hoped 
something would be done in the matter. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that the question had already been 
considered by the House. He had be- 
fore pointed out that it would be impos- 
sible to place Members of Parliament as 
ex-officio Members of such a Governing 
Body. And he felt that in having named 
the City of London—who had already 
acquired so much of the future open 
space—he had fixed on those who were 
entitled to be considered, and who, at 
the same time, fairly represented the in- 
terests of the inhabitants of the Me- 
tropolis. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he quite 
agreed with the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury that the City of London was en- 
titled to the management of the Forest 
as the result of the energetic action they 
had taken to preserve it for the public. 
But still greater satisfaction would be 
felt if certain representation was given 
to other parts in the management of the 
Forest. As at present provided, the 
Forest was not to be managed by the 
Corporation, but by 12 members of its 
body, and four representatives elected 
by the inhabitarts within the Forest. 
If two or three Members representing 
other parts of the Metropolis were put 
on the Committee, great satisfaction 
would be given. 

Mr. GOSCHEN was sure the Corpo- 
ration of London deserved the commen- 
dation of the House and of all in the 
Metropolis for the very public spirited 
way in which they fought out the matter 
of the Epping Forest. In reply to those 
who wished to have others than the 
Corporation associated in the manage- 
ment of the Forest, he would say that 
the Corporation had found all the funds 
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by which the great effort to save the 
Forest had been carried to a success. 
Therefore, he hoped that his hon. Friend 
would not press forward the matter; 
because, obviously, it would be exceed- 
ingly difficult to find out a scheme which 
would give satisfaction to other parts of 
the Metropolis, and which would not, at 
the same time, lessen that unity of ma- 
nagement by the Corporation which they 
were fairly entitled to after the effort 
they had made. 

Mr. RITCHIE did not say the 
Corporation of London should not have 
the management of the Forest. On the 
contrary, he thought great credit was 
due to the Corporation for what they 
had done to preserve the Forest. But 
the money with which they had made 
that effort was not theirs, but that in 
which the whole of London was inte- 
rested. [Mr. GoscHeEn dissented.] The 
right hon. Gentleman the ember 
for the City of London (Mr. Goschen) 
shook his head. Well, the money 
eame from the grain duties, and these 
duties were levied over a consider- 
ably larger area than was governed by 
the Corporation. That being so, he 
thought there was very good reason for 
the appeal which had been made by the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Chelsea 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke). He should be 
glad to vote for any feasible suggestion 
by which other parts of the Metropolis 
might be represented on the Committee 
of Management. But in saying this, he 
wished it to be understood that he had 
no want of confidence in the manage- 
ment of the Corporation. 

Sir ANDREW LUSK believed the 
Corporation would manage the Forest 
very well. If the Representatives of the 
Tower Hamlets were put on the Com- 
mittee of Management, why should not 
Finsbury be equally fairly treated ? 
The Corporation had plenty of money, 
and it might be depended upon that 
they would do their work well. 

Mr. BARING agreed with the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Finsbury, that 
there was no reason why, if the Tower 
Hamlets and Hackney were represented 
on the Committee, other parts of the 
Metropolis should not be treated in a 
like manner. They must either take the 
Bill as the Government brought it be- 
fore them, or make very considerable 
alterations, involving great additions to 
the number of the Conservators, And 


Mr. Goschen 
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if any Member of Parliament were, 
ex officio, to be added to the Committee 
of Management, the Representatives of 
those divisions of Essex in which the 
Forest was situate would have at least 
as good a claim as others. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 
Clauses 1 to 12, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 13 (Ascertainment of and com- 
position for minor rights). 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE moved to 
leave out paragraph (1) as follows :— 

“There is hereby referred to the arbitrator 
the question whether there exists in the manor 
and parish of Loughton in Epping Forest any 
and what rights in or over the waste lands of 
the Forest, not specified in the First or Second 
Schedule to this Act, and what persons or 
classes of persons or bodies are entitled thereto.” 
The Amendment, he said, had reference 
to a matter which he brought before the 
House at some length on the second 
reading of the Bill. He would shortly 
state the object of his Amendment. 
Certain inhabitants of the Forest from 
time immemorial had exercised the cus- 
tom of cutting trees during the winter 
months in the manor of Loughton. The 
Bill proposed that the validity of the 
right should be determined by an arbi- 
trator, and if he determined that the 
right was a valid one, certain compensa- 
tion should be awarded. That was 
rather hard upon the inhabitants, who 
had already been subject to large ex- 
penses at law in endeavouring to prove 
their right. They had litigation before - 
the late Master of the Rolls, who said 
the right could be established by law 
if proved by custom. Then the question 
came before the Epping Forest Commis- 
sioners, who found that, as a matter of 
fact, this right did exist from time im- 
memorial. That being so, and seeing 
the expense to which the people had 
already been put, he thought it would be 
very hard that they should now be called 
on to carry on more expensive litigation 
before an arbitrator, and perhaps run 
the chance of the case being determined 
against them. He knew there were 
certain technical difficulties in respect 
to this alleged right; but they were 
not there to discuss the Bill from 
a strictly legal view. The technical 
difficulty was to show that the inhabit- 
ants of the forest ever had any grant, 
such as they claimed, from the Crown, 
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There was no direct evidence of such a 
grant; but custom, from time immemo- 
rial, could be proved, and lawyers of 
eminence said that was sufficient. As 
to compensation, he did not think it 
would be right to compensate for the 
rights thus taken possession of by 
money ; and he thought the best course 
to pursue would be for the Bill to ac- 
knowledge the right and leave it to an 
arbitrator to say what compensation 
should be given. If that were not done, 
great dissatisfaction would be created 
and great hardships would exist. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he could not accept the Amendment, 
which the hon. Member said lie moved 
because the right was established by 
custom. Let them look at the history 
of this so-called right. No doubt, a 
charter was granted by Queen Eliza- 
beth; but when the case came before 
the present Master of the Rolls, he 
decided that, as no charter was in 
existence, there was no such right 
as was claimed, and he dismissed the 
claim. Surely, the legal knowledge 
of the Epping Forest Commissioners 
could not be set up against that of the 
Master of the Rolls? Consequently, 
what was now asked by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Reading (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
was that, by the Bill now before the 
House, they should establish a right 
which had been held by a Legal Court 
not to exist. What was the real fact 
ofthe case? Why, that this custom, or 
whatever it was called, was not enforced 
or used by the inhabitants of the district 
themselves, but really used by a lot 
of roughs who came into the district. 
What was claimed now was not a right 
for the benefit of the inhabitants, but 
for anyone who liked to go to the 
Forest. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE moved, in 
paragraph (2), to leave out the words 
“any of the rights so found by the 
arbitrator.” 

Mr. BARING, as one who had lived 
in the neighbourhood of the Forest for 
many years, denied that there would be 
any feeling of irritation among the in- 
habitants if the Amendment were not 
adopted. The fact was, that the Amend- 
ment of the hon: Member mistook the 
whole question. Oertainly, there was a 
right on the part of certain inhabitants 
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of the manor of Loughton as of other 
manors in the Forest to cut wood at cer- 
tain times within the several manors. 
But to claim it for the whole of the in- 
habitants of the village of Loughton was 
an absurdity, 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, the 
right was not claimed within every 
manor in the Forest, but for those of the 
Loughton manor, and that the right did 
exist was best shown by the fact that 
the Epping Forest Commissioners had 
admitted it. In answer to the hon. 
Member who had last spoken, and who 
said no dissatisfaction would exist even 
if the Amendment were not carried, he 
might say that great dissatisfaction was 
expressed in many letters he had re- 
eelved. He was interested in the mat- 
ter, because it was really this alleged 
right to cut wood that saved the Forest. 
When 1,200 acres were inclosed by a 
lord of the manor, it was a working man 
who prevented that occupation being 
phat | to by filing a bill in Chancery. 
Assisted by his neighbours and others— 
among the latter being himself (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre)—he prevented the land from 
being so inclosed, and therefore saved 
the Forest, which would otherwise have 
been lost to the public. He (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) had been anxious to maintain 
this right as it had existed from time 
immemorial. Lord Romilly had stated 
that, in his opinion, that right could be 
maintained at law. The noble and 
learned Lord said it was a claim by way 
of an ancient grant from the Crown, and 
if it were shown that the grant existed 
and had been lost, then evidence of cus- 
tom would be sufficient to secure the 
point. The Secretary to the Treasury 
had referred to the decision of the pre- 
sent Master of the Rolls; but when it 
was carefully looked into, it would be 
seen that that decision did not touch the 
main points. In the case before the 
Master of the Rolls one individual sought 
redress, and he did not appear on behalf 
of the whole of the inhabitants. It was 
clear that a single person could not set 
up such a right, and his case being dis- 
missed, no doubt, threw some doubt upon 
the whole validity of the right. But 
when the judgment of Sir George Jessel 
was carefully looked into, it would be 
seen that he did not decide that which 
should be decided—namely, the rights 
of the whole inhabitants, and not of a 
single person. 


U 
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Coroner, MAKINS said, if the hon. 
Member for Reading were right, no 
doubt the arbitrator would deal with it. 
The best plan was to leave it to the 
arbitrator. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
opposed the Amendment, on the ground 
that it would strike out of the Bill the 
object it had in view. 





Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 14 to 28, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 29 (Verderers of the Forest). 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE moved an 
Amendment, to the effect that instead of 
the verderers holding office for seven 
years as proposed by the Bill, the time 
should be altered to four years. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
defended the clause, on the ground that 
it was purposely framed to give the ver- 
derers a lengthy period of office, so as to 
enable them to become thoroughly ac- 
quainted with their duties. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE had the 
following Schedule on the Paper :— 


“The right of the inhabitants of the manor 
and parish of Loughton, from the hour of twelve 
o’clock at night on the eleventh day of November 
in every year until the same hour on the twenty- 
third day of April in every succeeding year, to 
cut or lop, under the name of ‘ lopwood,’ the 
boughs and branches of the trees growing upon 
the waste lands of the said Forest within the 
precincts of the said manor (except on the parts 
thereof called Monk’s Wood, containing to- 
gether ninety-eight acres thirteen perches, which 
lie on the north-west of the said parish, and the 
pasture called the Loughton piece, containing 
seven acres, three roods, and thirty perches, 
which lies at the extreme west of the said parish), 
in such manner as not to destroy or unnecessarily 
injure the said trees, for the proper use and con- 
sumption of the said inhabitants as fuel within 
the said manor and parish.” 


THe CHAIRMAN said, it was not 
competent for the hon. Member to pro- 
pose the Schedule, as his Amendments, 
on which it depended, had been nega- 
tived. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; to 
be read the third time Z7o-morrow, at Two 
of the clock, 
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TRAMWAYS (IRELAND) ACTS AMEND. 
MENT BILL—[Bnx 47.] 

(Mr. Collins, the Marquess of Hamilton, Mr, 
Shaw, Mr. William Wilson.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” 


Mr. VERNER objected to Committee 
being taken on a measure which pro- 
posed very material changes in the pre- 
sent law, at so late an hour. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, as the Bill 
raised an important issue it had better 
be postponed. 

Committee deferred till Thursday. 


PUBLIC HEALTH ACT (1875) AMEND- 
MENT BILL—[Bnix 230.] 


LORDS’ AMENDMENTS CONSIDERED. 


Mr. DILLWYN questioned whether 
the Amendments had been printed, and 
therefore protested against their being 
proceeded with. 

Mr. A. H. BROWN said, the Amend- 
ments were ordered to be printed on the 
26th of June. He moved that the Lords’ 
Amendments be agreed to. 

Mr. GRAY said, this was another in- 
stance of piecemeal legislation, which 
involved.so much trouble and difficulty 
as time went on. Either tha Bill was 
a good one or not. If it was a good 
measure, its provisions might at once be 
extended to Ireland. Yet what was the 
case? In the present Session a Bill had 
been passed to assimilate the law in Ire- 
land to what it was in England two or 
three years ago. He supposed two or 
three years hence the Irish Bill would 
be amended in the same way as it was 
now proposed to amend the English Act. 
Therefore, important legislation was de- 
layed, although it might, if the House 
chose, be carried out at once so as to 
avoid such delay. 


Lords’ Amendments agreed to. 


ECCLESTASTICAL BUILDINGS (FIRE IN- 
SURANCE) (re-committed) BILL—{Bitx 231.] 
(Mr. Leighton, Mr. Goldney, Mr. Whitweil.) 
COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. Leighton.) 

















Idiots, ec. 


Mr. DILLWYN objected to the Com- 
mittee proceeding at such an hour, and 
consequently moved that the debate be 
now adjourned. 

Mr. MONK reminded the hon. Mem- 
ber who had charge of the Bill (Mr. 
Leighton), that it was altogether con- 
trary to Parliamentary practice to con- 
sider a Bill until the Report of the Com- 
mittee to whom it had been referred 
was in the hands of hon. Members. 
A considerable amount of evidence was 
taken by that Committee, which had 
been sitting for upwards of three months, 
and there had not yet been time to print 
the Reportand deliver itto hon. Members. 
Therefore, as a matter of Order, he did 
not think the Bill, which was only 
amended by the Select Committeee on 
the previous Friday and delivered on 
Monday, could be now considered. 

Eart PERCY did not know that it 
was out of Order for the House to go 
into Committee on the Bill simply be- 
cause the Report of the Committee was 
not in the hands of hon. Members. But 
while he did not think it out of Order, 
it appeared to him to be a very un- 
reasonable time to consider it. 


Debate adjourned till Monday next. 
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IDIOTS, &c. (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Mr. Arthur Moore, Mr. Meldon, Mr. O’Shaugh- 
nessy.) 
[BILL 149.] COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clauses 1 and 2 agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Guardians may provide for 
the reception of certain paupers in suit- 
able institutions). 

Mr. J. LOWTHER moved, in page 1, 
line 18, after ‘‘any,” to leave out 
‘* parish or.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. MACARTNEY moved, in page 1, 
line 20, after ‘‘ therein,” to add— , 


‘Provided always, That the amount to be 
paid by such union for the reception, mainten- 
ance, and instruction of every such pauper so 
received in any such hospital or institution 
shall not exceed the sum of five shillings 
weekly.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
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Clause 4 (Guardians may provide for 
the reception of pauper idiots, &c., in 
suitable institutions). 

Mr. MACARTNEY moved, in page 2, 
at end of clause, to add— 

“Provided always, That the amount to be 
paid by the guardians of such union for the 
maintenance of every such idiotic, imbecile, or 
insane pauper shall not exceed the sum of five 
shillings weekly.”’ 

Amendment agreed to. 

Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 5 agreed to. 


Clause 6 (Conscience Clause). 

Mr. MACARTNEY moved, in page 2, 
line 13, after ‘unless,’’ to leave out to 
the end of the clause, and insert-— 

‘With the consent of his or her immediate 
relatives, and that of the chaplain of that reli- 
gious denomination to which he or she may 
belong.” 

Mr. BRIGGS could not understand 
the Amendment. Supposing there was 
no chaplain to the denomination to 
which the idiot belonged, what would 
happen then ? 

Mason NOLAN said, there was no 
fear of that. There was always a 
chaplain in Ireland. 

Mr. COURTNEY said, he did not 
understand the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Tyrone (Mr. Macartney). 
Did he mean the chaplain of the denomi- 
nation in the asylum to which the 
pauper belonged? Unless that was 
meant, how would the authorities be 
able to discover to what denomination 
the pauper belonged, and who was his 
chaplain ? 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, there would 
be no such difficulty likely to arise. The 
denomination of paupers was always 
ascertained in Ireland on entry to the 
workhouse, and idiots were registered 
as being of the same religion as their 
parents. 

Tue O’CONOR DON advised the hon. 
Member for Tyrone to postpone the 
Amendment, as he did not think the 
House at present understood it. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER supported the 
suggestion to postpone the Amendment. 
He certainly had himself placed the 
same construction upon the words pro- 
posed as the hon. Member for Liskeard 
(Mr. Courtney) had done, but which it 
now appeared they were not intended to 
bear. 
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Mr. MACARTNEY agreed to post- 
pone the Amendment until Report. 


Clause agreed to, 
Clause 7 struck out. 


Bill reported; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Thursday. 


GALTEE ESTATE. 
MOTION FOR RETURNS. 


Mr. GRAY moved for— 

“Returns showing the following particulars, 
in tabular form, with reference to certain ten- 
ants on the Galtee Estates of Nathaniel Buckley, 
Esq. in the counties of Cork, Limerick, and 
Tipperary, viz.: rent in 1874 and new rent de- 
manded as set forth in the second letter of John 
Sarsfield Casey, which was the subject of a trial 
in the Court of Queen’s Bench, Dublin, toge- 
ther with any corrections of fact as to the amount 
of the old or new rent proved at the said trial ; 
the per-centage of increase demanded, and the 
Poor Law valuations of the tenancies : 

“ Of the number of Ejectment Processes served 
jn connection with the above tenancies since 
1874: 

“Copies of the form of Preliminary Notice 
served upon the tenants demanding an increase 
of rent: 

“ Of the Affidavits filed by the tenants on the 
application for a criminal information against 
the said John 8. Casey : 

“ Of the Memorial addressed to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant praying for the removal of the police 
tax imposed upon a portion of the district : 

‘‘ Of the charges of the Judges on the grant- 
ing of the criminal information, together with 
Copies of any Reports in respect to the dealings 
with the tenants on the said estates made by the 
Police to the Government.” 


The hon. Gentleman said, there would 
be no difficulty in the Government ob- 
taining these Returns. The amount of 
the original rents, and the increased 
charges subsequently demanded was in 
evidence, and therefore within the pro- 
curement of Government. The eject- 
ment processes and the preliminary 
notice were put in evidence, and the 
affidavits filed by the tenants were in 
possession of the Court. The Memorial 
addressed to the Lord Lieutenant was 
in Dublin Castle, and a copy could be 
obtained. The Judge’s Charge could 
be easily obtained by the Government, 
and they would have in their pos- 
session any of the police reports made 
as to the dealings with the tenants on 
the Galtee estate. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he should 
be happy to meet the wishes of the hon. 
Member as far as he could; but it was 
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impossible for him to supply all the in- 
formation asked for. It would be ad- 
visable for the hon. Member to recon- 
sider the matter, and see if he could not 
confine his Motion to information which 
could be supplied. 

Mr. GRAY said, he would withdraw 
his Motion if the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would afford him all the infor- 
mation in his power. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


House adjourned at half after 
Two o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 2nd July, 1878. 


MINUTES.]—Pvstuie Birts—Committee—Con- 
way Bridge (Composition of Debt) * (111). 
Committee — Report — Intermediate Education 
(Ireland) (132). 

Report—Bills of Sale * (80-143). 

Third Reading—Public Works Loans (Ireland) 
Act (1877) Amendment * (137), and passed. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (IRE- 
LAND) BILL—(No. 132.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 


COMMITTEE, 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 


Clauses |. to 4, inclusive, agreed to. 


Olause 5 (Functions of Board), 

Eart SPENCER said, he would like 
to ask a Question of the noble and 
learned Lord who had charge of the Bill 
—namely, Whether it was intended that 
the prizes and studentships should be 
open to pamper by women ? 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, the 
Bill, as at present framed, did not con- 
template the application of the scheme 
to female students. Should Parliament 
at any time be disposed to extend the 
system to them, a modification of the 
rules as to the subjects of examination 
would be necessary, and provision would 
have to be made for separate examina- 
tions. The financial arrangements would 
also require enlargement, 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 6 to 10, inclusive, agreed to. 
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Schedule of Rules. 


Lorp ORANMORE anp BROWNE 
said, he had given Notice of an Amend- 
ment with the object of including the 
teachers of National Schools in Ireland 
amongst those who would be entitled to 
the results fees; but, after the very 
courteous and complete manner in which 
the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack replied to all the Questions put to 
him on the second reading of the Bill, 
he should be very reluctant to press it. 
He did think, however, that this was a 
matter of considerable importance, and 
he should like to state a few reasons 
why he hoped the noble and learned 
Lord would re-consider his decision on 
the subject. By including those teachers, 
the benefits of the Bill would be very 
largely extended. The children pre- 
paring for the examination would be 
able, at much less expense, to attend 
schools near their own houses, whereas 
the intermediate schools, which, as: the 
Bill stood, would alone be entitled to 
the fees, would, in all probability, be 
schools situated in the large towns. The 
National schools, coming as they did 
under the National Board, would be 
certain to comply with the Conscience 
Clause. There was no doubt, therefore, 
that the benefit of the Bill would be far 
more widely extended, if the National 
schoolmasters were included in this part 
of the Schedule. Many of the National 
schoolmasters had already sent up pupils, 
who had competed successfully in the 
examinations for the Civil Service. That 
showed that many of the masters were 
even now qualified to take advantage of 
the Bill; and, if his proposal were 
adopted, many more would qualify them- 
selves. The effect of his Amendment 
would be to establish a much higher and 
more contented class of National teachers, 
their remuneration, and their position 
being both improved. In Scotland, as 
the noble and learned Lord was pro- 
bably aware, schoolmasters of the 
same class always instructed promising 
pupils for the higher branches, and 
he had never heard any complaint 
that, in so doing, they neglected their 
duties in regard to the other pupils. 
The National school teachers had already 
done very good service, and if they were 
excluded from the benefits to be derived 
from results fees, risk would be run of 
making them a discontented body. An- 
other consideration, which was perhaps 
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not unworthy of attention, was that they 
had many friends in the other House of 
Parliament, and it was highly probable 
that if the boon were not granted, the 
advocacy of their interests might very 
considerably delay the progress of the 
Bill. He ventured to submit to the 
House, and to the noble and learned 
Lord, these few reasons why he thought 
National school teachers should be per- 
mitted to earn the results fees which the 
Bill proposed should be paid to the 
managers of other schools. 

Lorpv CARLINGFORD would like to 
ask the noble and learned Lord if it was 
not the case that, under the rules with 
respect to the prizes and exhibitions, any 
person in Ireland might compete, wher- 
ever they might have been educated, 
whether by private tuition, or in a Na- 
tional, model, or any other school ? 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
there were two parts of the Bill which 
were quite distinct from each other—one 
had reference to exhibitions, the other 
to examinations. In regard to exhibi- 
tions, the noble Lord (Lord Carling- 
ford) had pointed out that pupils 
might be educated in private and other 
schools on terms mentioned in the Bill. 
He must say that he looked upon that 
part of the Bill as a link between the 
system of intermediate education and 
the primary and National schools. He 
hoped there might be found a large 
number of the more intelligent of the 
boys in the primary and National schools 
availing themselves of the advantages of 
this measure ; but it was quite a different 
matter when it came to payment by 
results. He maintained that they could 
not do a worse thing for primary edu- 
cation than to hold out inducements to 
the masters of the primary schools to 
neglect the ordinary rank and file of 
those schools, in order to give a better 
education to some boys who might be 
capable of earning the “result fees.” 

Lorp ORANMORE anp BROWNE 
said, he did not intend to move his 
Amendment. 


Schedule agreed to. 


Bill reported, without Amendment; 
and to be read 3° on Friday next. 


House adjourned at half past Five 
o’clock, till Thursday next, 
half past Ten o’clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 2nd July, 1878. 


MINUTES.]— Serect Commirrer — Report — 
Local Government and Taxation of Towns 
(Ireland) [No. 262]. 

Punic Brrts—Ordered—First Reading—British 
Museum (Transfer of Collection)* [236]; 
Parliamentary Elections (Returning Officers’ 
Expenses) (Scotland) * [237]. 

First Reading—Truro Chapter * [234]. 

Select Committee—Report—Freshwater Fish Pro- 
tection [No. 261]. 

Considered as amended—Roads and Bridges (Scot- 
land) [224], further proceeding adjourned. 

Third Reading—Entail Amendment (Scotland) * 
[158], and passed, 

Lords Amendments considered — Local Govern- 
(218 Provisional Orders (Bournemouth, &c.)* 

213]. 


The House met at Two of the clock. 


QUESTIONS. 
—aQio— 


CRIMINAL LAW—CASE OF PHC@BE 
NEWTON.—QUESTION. 

Mr. H. B. SHERIDAN asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether his attention has 
been drawn to a case in which Mr. 
Isaac Spooner, a stipendiary magistrate 
at Brierley Hill, near Dudley, is alleged 
to have sent a married woman named 
Phoebe Newton, age 48, to gaol for six 
weeks, for having, as was stated, struck 
a policeman on the arm with her hand; 
and, whether it is true that the magis- 
trate refused to hear the witnesses for 
the defence ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS in reply, 
said, the magistrate had written to call 
his attention to this case, and his letter 
bore out the statement in the Ques- 
tion that the woman did bring for- 
ward witnesses who were not called, 
and sentence was passed. He had 
thought it his duty, under all the cir- 
cumstances, to release the woman at 
once, as she could hardly be considered 
to have had a fair trial. On behalf 
of the magistrate, he was bound to say 
that his statement was that he did not 
hear the application to produce wit- 
nesses ; but upon that matter he was in 
communication with the magistrate, and 
therefore could say nothing more. 


{COMMONS} (Metropolis).— Question. 
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BREACH OF PROMISE OF MARRIAGE. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. MORGAN LLOYD asked the 
honourable Member for Durham, If he 
intends to proceed with his Bill for the 
abolition of the Action for Breach of 
Promise of Marriage this Session ; and, 
if so, on what day? 

Mr. HERSCHELL, in reply, said, he 
believed the Bill excited considerable 
interest among many Members of the 
House, and he was anxious to take a 
discussion upon it. At the same time, 
at this period of the Session, his prospects 
of doing so were not very bright; but 
he did not see why he should abandon 
them altogether in despair. He could 
hardly expect the Government to give 
him a night, although he should be 
obliged to them if they could do so. 
He did not propose to proceed with it 
that night; but he would put it down 
for that day fortnight, and take his 
chance of whatever might turn up. 


NAVY—THE BOILER COMMITTEE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE asked the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, Whether 
he can state to the House what has been 
the total cost of the Committee on the 
Boilers of Ships in Her Majesty’s Navy, 
including pay, printing, experiments, 
&e.; whether the Committee has con- 
cluded its labours; and, whether it is 
intended to appoint a further Committee 
of Inquiry, as recommended in their - 
last Report ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Sir, the approxi- 
mate cost of the Boiler Committee for 
the four years they sat was between 
£16,000 and £17,000. The Committee, 
in its original form, was dissolved in 
April last, and a new and less ex- 
pensive Committee, consisting of Admi- 
ralty officials, has been appointed to 
continue the inquiry, and to conclude 
the various experiments which have been 
commenced. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (METROPOLIS)— 
DEATHS FROM SMALL-POX IN LON- 
DON.—QUESTION. 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the President of the Local Government 
Board, Whether it is true that, during 
the year ended the 25th of March last, 
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1,816 deaths from small pox occurred 
within that portion of the metropolis 
described as ‘‘ Lesser London’’ by the 
Registrar General ; whether such a total 
number of fatal cases may with approxi- 
mate accuracy be taken to represent 
18,000 attacks of small pox within the 
same area and during the same period ; 
and, whether the sanitary authorities 
already possess, under Section 26 of the 
Act 29 and 30 Vic. c. 90, sufficient 
powers to enable them adequately to 
cope with the evil; and, if not, if he 
has considered whether compulsory re- 
gistration of infectious diseases might 
not be tried with advantage ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, 
said, he believed it was true that 1,816 
deaths from small-pox occurred during 
the year ended March 25, and that num- 
ber might be taken to represent 18,000 
attacks of small-pox. However lament- 
able that number of deaths, it was 
nothing in proportion with the last 
epidemic in the Metropolis. The local 
authorities had power to apply to a ma- 
gistrate, on a certificate of a medical 
officer, for an order for the compulsory 
removal to hospitals of persons suffering 
from infectious diseases who had no 
means of isolation; but that was a 
power which, of course, only applied to 
the confined dwellings of the poorer 
classes. Before a complete control over 
such diseases on the part of the sanitary 
authority could be said to exist, several 
things were necessary, one of the chief 
of which was the compulsory registra- 
tion of infectious disease. This was a 
subject of very great difficulty. Several 
of the larger towns in the North of Eng- 
land had obtained in their local Acts 
powers for compulsory registration, and 
he had caused inquiry to be made as to 
the result of their experience. That 
information had not yet been received, 
except from one town, and there, he 
must say, the experience was not alto- 
gether satisfactory. The tendency of 
public opinion was, however, in this di- 
rection, and he had no doubt that, before 
long, medical practitioners and private 
patients would submit to some notifica- 
tion of certain classes of disease being 
made in all cases to the local authority. 
He should be glad when he was able to 
make a proposal in this direction to the 
House. Before that could be done, how- 
ever, it would be necessary, in the Me- 
tropolis, that more hospital accommoda- 
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tion should be available for the middle 
classes, who wished for more isolation 
than they could procure at home, and 
desired to pay for it. It was to be re- 
gretted that the Public Health (Metro- 
polis) Bill of last Session received so 
much opposition from the Vestries and 
District Boards—opposition in which 
the hon. Baronet took part. It was pro- 
posed by that Bill to enable the Vestries 
and District Boards to make arrange- 
ments with the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board which would have put an end 
to the present anomalous state of things. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


oOo 


ROADS AND BRIDGES (SCOTLAND) 
BILL—[Bri1 224.] 


(The Lord Advocate, Mr. Assheton Cross, Sir 
Henry Selwin Ibbetson.) 


CONSIDERATION AS AMENDED. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now taken into Con- 
sideration.’’—(Zhe Lord Advocate.) 


Mr. ANDERSON, in moving— 


“That the Bill be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, with an Instruction to hear parties on 
whom exceptional local rates may be imposed by 
new Clause 88, by themselves, their counsel, or 
agents, against such exceptional local rates ;”’ 


said, that a Petition had been presented 
on the previous day by his constituents, 
praying to be heard by counsel before a 
Select Committee as regarded the new 
Clause 88, which was introduced into the 
Bill while the Bill was in Committee. 
That clause was a totally different clause, 
and containeda totally different principle, 
from any which appeared in the Bill 
before. The Bill, as it was introduced, 
and as it was discussed on the second 
reading, contained clear provisions for 
dealing with all the roads and bridges in 
Scotland, leaving counties to pay the 
county debts and to maintain county 
roads, and leaving burghs to pay their 
own debts and maintain their own 
roads. There was a further provision to 
allow arbitrators in cases of difference 
of opinion. With the Bill as thus read 


a second time, his constituents were 
perfectly satisfied; but while the Bill 
was in Committee this new clause was 
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introduced by the Lord Advocate, totally 
abandoning the principle of the Bill, and 
imposing upon Glasgow an exceptional 
burden which had been imposed on no 
other town in Scotland. By the clause, 
Glasgow had been made to pay a con- 
tribution of £10,000 a-year for the 
maintenance of county roads with which 
she had nothing to do, and was bound 
over to pay a large proportion of the 
county debts of the two counties next to 
her. There were various counties close 
to Glasgow, but there were only two 
in favour of which this special pro- 
vision had been given—the counties of 
Lanark and Renfrew. By the provisions 
of the Bill the City of Glasgow would 
have to pay about one-half of the whole 
road debt of the county of Lanark, and 
about three-fourths of the whole road 
debt of the county of Renfrew. These, 
his constituents thought, were provisions 
so extremely inequitable, that they did 
all they could to oppose them when the 
Bill was in Committee. But they found, 
when they came to argue the matter, that 
it was impossible to lay the whole of the 
circumstances before a Committee of the 
Whole House. They could not produce the 
maps and accounts that would illustrate 
the subject. Consequently, the Govern- 
ment had no difficulty in swamping them 
by theirmechanical majority. The votes of 
the Scotch Members who understood the 
matter perfectly well were in their favour, 
and had the thing been decided by their 
votes they would have thrown out this 
clause; but the Government, by bring- 
ing in English Members who had not 
heard the debate, and who knew nothing 
of the merits of the case, swamped and 
beat the Scotch Members. He ‘main- 
tained that the Government, ‘by using 
its majority in that way, imposed a great 
hardship upon Glasgow which they 
would not have attempted on any 
English town. They had not dealt in 
this manner with Edinburgh, Aberdeen, 
or Dundee, or any of the other great 
towns of Scotland. The House never 
heard of any proposition to deal in this 
way with Manchester, Liverpool, or Bir- 
mingham. What would the Repre- 
sentatives of English towns think if they 
were asked to keep up the county roads? 
The other day the hon. Member for East 
Gloucestershire (Mr. J. R. Yorke), on the 
English Highways Bill, introduced an 
Amendment in this direction, and’ the 
Government themselves ‘opposed it, and, 


Mr. Anderson 


{COMMONS} 
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assisted by the Liberal side of the House, 
beat the Amendment, showing that the 
Government principle was one thing, and 
that their practice, as regarded Glas- 
gow; was a totally different thing. He 
had said what the principle of the Bill 
originally was, and how the new clause 
violated it. What he wished to show 
the House now was, that the new clause 
was really of the nature of a Private 
Bill, that it was legislation not for the 
general country, but for one special 
locality; and he should prove his case 
best. by referring to the authority to 
which they all bowed with so much 
respect—the book published by Sir 
Erskine May. He said that— 

“Every Bill for the particular interest or 
benefit of any person or persons is treated, in 
Parliament, as a Private Bill. Whether it be 
for the interest of an individual, a public com- 
pany or corporation, a parish, a city, a county, 
or other locality ; itis equally distinguished from 
a measure of national import in which the whole 
community are interested.” —[May, p. 383.] 


Nothing could be stronger than these 
words. This showed clearly that thelegis- 
lation which was to affect any particular 
area or locality was to be dealt with in a 
private Bill. The only exception was the 
Metropolis, whichclaimed to have her Pri- 
vate Bills brought in as Public Bills, and, 
he believed, they were so brought in. The 
only excuse he had heard for dealing 
with this present matter as a public 
concern was the greatness of the com- 
munity of Glasgow ; but the greatness 
of the community of Glasgow had never 
favoured her one bit when she came to 
this House for any legislation. She was 
always put to the expense of Private 
Bills when she had any object to serve, 
and had never been treated as the 
Metropolis was. I will now read another 
extract from Sir Erskine May, whose 
words ought to have great weight with 
the House, and the case of Glasgow is 
made out very clearly bythem. He says— 

“Tn the case of Public Bills for confirming 
by Provisional Order schemes of Boards or Com- 
missioners in regard to government of towns, 
construction of bridges, and other matters, it 
has been customary, when they have been passed 
by the parties locally interested, to commit such 
Bills, so'far as they related to the places con- 
cerned, to a Select Committee, to be appointed 
by the Committee of Selection in the same man- 
ner as in the case of a Private Bill.” 


If a Provisional Order was applied for in 
this House, following a decision on any 
of the general Public ‘Acts, no one who 
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was aggrieved under that Provisional 
Order was denied the opportunity of 
protesting and being heard by counsel 
against the grievance. This privilege 
was not confined to Provisional Orders, 
for Sir Erskine May said— 


‘‘The same course has also been adopted in 
the case of other Public Bills affecting a par- 
ticular place ;’’ 


and that was what he (Mr. Anderson) 
wished to call particular attention to. 
It would be impossible to have stronger 
words than these, or more conclusive 
evidence as to the practice of the House 
in dealing with Public Bills in which 
some particular clause affected some 
particular place, and did not affect the 
whole community; but, perhaps, some 
hon. Member might say that this matter 
should have been taken up sooner, that 
it should have been dealt with on the 
second reading of the Bill, and that it 
was too late to deal with it now. The 
reason why it could not have been taken 
up on the second reading was that the 
clause did not exist at the time of the 
second reading. Nor could it be said to 
be too late to deal with the clause now. 
Sir Erskine May said— 


“The second reading is the stage at which 
counsel are more usually heard, whenever the 
House have agreed that a Public Bill is of so 
peculiar a character as to justify the hearing 
of parties whose public or private interests are 
directly affected by it... .. But counsel have 
also been heard at various other stages of 
Bills.”"—[May, pp. 278-9.] 


Therefore, it could not be contended 
against his argument, that it was 
now too late. Again, Sir Erskine May 
said that it often became necessary to 
re-commit a Bill to a Committee of the 
Whole House, and, occasionally, to a 
Select Committee before it was read a 
third time, and that— 


‘* The Bill might be committed for a variety 
of reasons, and it might be re-committed with 
respect to a particular clause or Amendment 
only.’’ 


Now, that was exactly the case with this 
Bill. He wished to re-commit it with re- 
spect to one particular clause—Clause 88 
—and no other. Again, Sir Erskine 
May said— 

‘« A Bill may be re-committed as often as the 
House think fit..... There are cases in which 
a Bill has been six and even seven times 
through a’ Committee of the Whole House.”— 
[ Ibid. p. 284.] 
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Sir Erskine May again said— 


‘¢ Notwithstanding the facilities for discussion 
afforded by a Committee of the Whole House, 
the details of a Bill may often be considered 
more conveniently by a Select Committee.” 


That was his (Mr. Anderson’s) conten- 
tion. It was inconvenient to bring ar- 
guments or maps before a Committee of 
the Whole House. He wanted to submit 
these to a Select Committee upstairs, 
where counsel could come and explain 
the maps, and argue the case before 
unprejudiced minds. Just as an illus- 
tration, he had here a map. He could 
not show this map to the House. He 
could not explain it in allits details, as it 
could be explained before a Committee. 
He wanted to take the map to a table 
upstairs, where counsel could have an 
opportunity of explaining it to the Com- 
mittee, and of showing the absurdity of 
making Glasgow pay for a debt on 
county roads 40 or 50 miles away from 
the city, and with which the city had 
nothing to do. He wanted to show how 
Glasgow was made to pay to the county 
of Renfrew, which barely touched Glas- 
gow at one place, about three-fourths of 
its debts. He wished to show that the 
county of Lanark was divided into three 
wards, and how absurd it was that one 
part of the county up here should pay 
for another part down there. The county 
of Lanark had been divided into three 
wards for maintaining roads; but, for 
that one purpose of plundering Glasgow, 
the county was to be considered as one 
for the purpose of robbing her of £10,000 
or £12,000 a-year in perpetuity. It was 
vain to convince the House or bringamap 
of this kind effectively before it; butina 
small Committee of unprejudiced men, 
such a case could be made as could not be 
resisted against the iniquity of the pro- 
posed clause. He supposed it would be 
contended that, although he proposed 
the proper and usual course, Parliament 
had the power to adopt the other 
course if it chose. He did not dispute 
the power of Parliament. Parliament 
was omnipotent; but the question was 
—Was it judicious that it should have 
used its powers to inflict an injustice on 
any locality? Parliament had instituted 
certain Rules for its own guidance in 
the conduct of its Business, and these 
Rules had been adopted especially to 
prevent Parliament from using its 
enormous powers in a way which was 
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invidious or oppressive to certain locali- 
ties. While Parliament had perfect 
power to go beyond the Rules, he 
felt satisfied that Parliament would be 
very unwilling to inflict an injustice. 
It had, inadvertently, inflicted an in- 
justice the other day upon Glasgow, and 
he now asked it to appoint a Committee 
to hear counsel against this infamous 
and iniquitous clause. He moved that 
the Bill be re-committed. 

Dr. CAMERON seconded the Amend- 


ment. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “be” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“referred to a Select Committee, with an In- 
struction to hear parties on whom exceptional 
local rates may be imposed by new Clause 88, 
by themselves, their counsel, or agents, against 
such exceptional local rates,’’—(M7. Anderson,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question pees: * That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 


Tae LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
could not agree to the Motion which had 
now been made. The 88th clause, whieh 
was under discussion, was not before 
the House for the first time, because, 
certainly during the discussion of this 
measure, or rather a similar measure, 
last year, both on the second reading 
and in Committee, in which that mea- 
sure proceeded so far, it was distinctly 
intimated and understood that it would 
be necessary to deal with this question. 
That steps would be taken with the view 
of dealing with this question this year 
was perfectly well known to parties in- 
terested, and so early as the beginning 
of February this year the terms of the 
proposed clause were made known by 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department again to all the parties in- 
terested, to the counties, and also to 
those representing the City of Glasgow. 
Then, in the next place, this new clause 
was put on the Paper on the 19th of 
March last, so that its terms were not 
only in the knowledge of the City of 
Glasgow, but had been before the House 
for upwards of three months. Now, 
certainly, the suggestion which had been 
made in the Motion by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Glasgow meant practically the 
shelving of the measure. It was im- 
possible to disguise this. The measure 
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had been fairly fought in Committee. 
The hon. Member was quite entitled to 
bring forward the Motion he had made, 
but the passage he had quoted to the 
House from Sir Erskine May’s work 
showed that it was entirely within the 
discretion of the House to decide whe- 
ther effect should be given to such a 
Motion. It was sufficient to indicate in 
the citcumstances of the case that it 
would be an act of discretion to give 
effect to the Motion. He hoped the 
measure would be permitted to proceed 
in the usual course. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, he entirely agreed in the desira- 
bility of passing this Bill into law; but 
he did think that his hon. Friend the 
Member for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) 
had made out a very strong case in 
favour of the course he had suggested. 
This was a clause quite apart from the 
rest of the Bill. It singled out one 
locality in Scotland, and dealt with it in 
an exceptional manner; and it appeared 
to him that his hon. Friend had proved 
that it would be not only a reasonable 
and just thing and an equitable course 
for the House to take to allow Glasgow 
to have an opportunity of stating its 
case before a Committee upstairs ; but 
that it was the regular course for the 
House to take according to precedent 
and according to the Rules. He did not 
see that they were tied for a moment by 
Sir Erskine May’s book or by precedent. 
It was a matter for the House; but still 
the House was guided by what had been 
usually and regularly done in the past,. 
and this was a case of so exceptional a 
nature that it was incapable of being 
fully considered by a Committee of the 
Whole House. For his own part he 
would say that when the Bill was in 
Committee he supported his hon. Friends 
who opposed this clause, but he did so 
in rather anegative way. He had given 
them his vote, but he had imagined that 
an arrangement had been come to, and 
though they objected to it, still he pre- 
sumed there was a certain amount of 
fairness in it. But since the Bill had 
been in Committee he had seen a Report 
by Mr. Smith, the Government Commis- 
sioner, upon whose recommendation this 
clause was founded, and he was bound 
to say that the Report having been made 

ublic proved another instance of the 
inexpediency of anyone who had given 
a decision giving the reasons on which 
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he founded that decision, because he 
had never read a Report which con- 
tained so little in the way of argu- 
ment to justify the conclusion at which 
it arrived. If Mr. Smith’s reasons 
were those on which the Government 
proposed this clause, the Government 
was certainly not strong enough to 
justify the course which they had 
taken. Two things had to be proved. 
In the first place, there was the proof 
that the roads in the neighbourhood of 
Glasgow were as much the affair of 
Glasgow as of the county itself. They 
had to prove that there was something 
exceptional in this case calling upon 
them to deal differently with it from the 
other portions of Scotland; and having 
satisfied themselves of that, they had 
to make out a case for the exact sum to 
be levied on Glasgow. In this Paper of 
Mr. Smith’s there was no sufficient argu- 
ment for the one case and no argu- 
ment whatever for the other. The sum 
was fixed on the mere tpse dixit of Mr. 
Smith, who said, ‘I think the sum to 
be paid by the City of Glasgow should 
be”—so and so. Now, they ought. to 
know the data, and he was informed 
that the Corporation of Glasgow had 
received no data on which the calcula- 
tion was founded. And yet, on the 
mere authority of the Commissioner, 
they were asked to pay this sum of 
£12,500 a-year. In the only case where 
the Commissioner condescended to ar- 
gument at all, he used an argument 
which surely could not be seriously relied 
on. He had been astonished to hear 
certain remarks quoted from this Report 
when the House was in Committee 
with the view of showing that the turn- 
pike adjoining the city was more the 
affair of the city than of the county. 
The hon. Member for South Lanark- 
shire (Sir Windham Anstruther), quot- 
ing Mr. Smith, said that in a certain 
period 14 vehicles went over the turn- 
pikes from the city for every one that 
entered it, and that, on an average, the 
proportion was three to one. Why, in the 
course of three or four days the effect of 
that would bethat Glasgow would beemp- 
tied of all the vehicles init. Did the hon. 
Member mean empty or full vehicles ? 
If there, were more full vehicles going 
out than coming in, then it was obvious 
that the wants of the people in the coun- 
try were more extensive than the re- 
quirements of the inhabitants of the city. 
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The truth was, that it was the old case 
of determining which of the portions of 
the human frame was of the greatest 
importance. The town was of as great 
importance to the county as the county 
was to the town, and he ventured to say 
that if they established a cordon round 
Glasgow, it would not be the town which 
would starve first by the prohibition of 
traffic, because it had other means’ of 
communication. There was, then, no ar- 
gument in Mr. Smith’s Report dealing 
with this question, and when they went 
a step further to the amount to be paid, 
they were not vouchsafed a piece of evi- 
dence to justify the charge proposed to 
be levied. In such a great case as this, 
he did conceive that the ratepayers of 
Glasgow had a perfect right to have 
their case heard upstairs. It was so 
entirely exceptional, and so entirely out- 
side the provisions of the Bill, that he 
was sure that he would be absolved from 
any hostility to the general principles of 
the Bill, if he supported his hon. Friend’s 
proposal to refer this particular part of 
it to a Select Committee. 

Str EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
that if the facts were as put forward by 
his hon. Friend the Membor for Glas- 
gow, there would be some reasonable 
ground for referring the Bill to a Select 
Committee ; but there had been a suffi- 
cient inquiry, and Glasgow had an ample 
opportunity of laying its case before the 
special Commission appointed to consider 
and report upon the question. His hon. 
Friend’s demand came forward at much 
too late a stage of the Bill. It would 
have been quite competent for the hon. 
Member to have asked the House a 
month ago to refer the question to a 
Select Committee ; but the facts had been 
virtually decided when the Bill was 
passing through Committee, and it would 
be quite a new practice on the part of 
the House, and quite inconsistent with 
the principle laid down by Sir Erskine 
May, that the question should be handed 
over at so late a stage to a Select Com- 
mittee. His constituents would not feel 
very much gratified if they were to go 
back and fight the battle over again by 
counsel and witnesses before a Select 
Committee. All the statistics with re- 
gard to the hearing of this question in 
the county of Lanark were fully laid 
before the Commissioners, and were 
fairly considered, and, in his opinion, 
fully established. The question not only 
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bore upon Glasgow, but upon the burgh, 
which were also contributors with the 
city. He contended that if the burden 
of maintaining the roads were thrown 
upon the poor, the effect would beruinous. 
A meeting of the burghs interested in 
the question had been lately held, at 
which it was resolved that the course 
proposed by the Motion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson); was 
objectionable, and ought to be opposed 
for the following reasons :— 


“That the question at issue had already ex- 
tended over a lengthened period ; that the Town 
Council of Glasgow, and other parties interested 
in it, had had an opportunity, of which they 
had availed themselves, of fully stating their 
views to the Commissioner (Mr. Smith), on 
whose recommendation Clause 88 was proposed ; 
that the Inquiry.suggested would not throw any 
additional light upon the subject; that the 
recommendation now made had given. more 
general satisfaction than any other scheme 
hitherto suggested ; that it would be inexpedient 
in the public interest to keep the matter longer 
in suspense; and that the proposed Inquiry 
would necessarily be a protracted one, and one 
which would be attended with great expense.’’ 


Mr. MACDONALD: What are the 
names of the burghs that passed that 
resolution? 

Sim EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
the burghs included those of Partick, 
Hillhead, Govan, Crosshill, and Mary- 
hill. The question now brought before 
the House ought to have been raised at 
an earlier stage of the Bill. He only de- 
sired to make one further remark, and 
that was with reference to the claim 
which had been put forward on a pre- 
vious occasion by the hon. Member for 
Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren) on this sub- 
ject. He had had an opportunity of 
referring to the evidence taken by the 
Commission to which allusion had been 
made, and he found that at that time 
this particular question had never been 
fairly raised, except by one witness. The 
Motion at that time was, that there should 
be the option of paying the expenses of 
the roads by a tax upon horses. That 
was the leading idea of the late Lord 
Belhaven, and of various authorities 
associated with him. But the Commis- 
sioners came to a different decision. They 
threw over that recommendation, and 
said they would go upon rental. A Bill 
was brought in in consequence of that, 
and then it was that. the Town Council 
took alarm. The Bill was referred to a 
Select Committee, evidence was heard 
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on behalf of Renfrewshire, and he him- 
self presented a Memorial signed by 
persons connected with the Lower Ward 
of Lanarkshire, showing the injustice 
which would be done to the county 
also. What was the result ? The result 
was that the counties of Lanark and Ren- 
frew, were left out of the Bill. Former 
Governments would not face the diffi- 
culties of the question, and after that the 
subject had not again been mooted in 
Parliament for a period of 20 years. 
After all this, he did not think that his 
hon. Friend had any right to come for- 
ward and ask for this Commission. The 
question of taxation for the maintenance 
of roads in the suburban districts of 
Glasgow had long ago been fully dis- 
cussed. It had been taken in hand either 
by counties or Committees or by Com- 
missions, and after all those years it 
seemed to him that the present Bill, 
haying reached the stage at which it 
had arrived, should not now be thrown 
hack. 

Dr. CAMERON said, that the hon. 
Baronet who had just spoken had told 
the House that the case before it had 
been under the consideration of various 
Commissioners and Committees. Those 
for whom he spoke quite agreed with 
that, but that was exactly what they 
complained of. They complained that 
after the case of Glasgow, Renfrewshire, 
and Lanarkshire had beer under the con- 
sideration of repeated Committees and 
Commissioners, the decision, which was 
most hostile to Glasgow, should have 
been selected as the decision to be em- 
bodied in the present Bill. What they 
said was, that an elaborate Commission 
had been appointed on the subject, and 
the Commissioners, taking a wide and 
extensive view of the whole question, 
based upon experience and inquiry over 
the entire county, came to a decision 
with which he and others were quite 
satisfied. Mr. Smith went down to Glas- 
gow, and after an Inquiry, which was 
altogether circumscribed as contrasted 
with that of the Royal Commission to 
which he referred, came to another de- 
cision; and what they'complained of was, 
that the decision of Mr. Smith should 
have been accepted as against the deci- 
sion of the Royal Commission. They 
contended that there were special cir- 
cumstances in the case of Glasgow, Ren- 
frew, and Lanarkshire, and in that they 
were backed up. by the Report of the 
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Commission itself. His hon. Friend (Sir 
Edward Colebrooke) maintained that 
those were special cases. It was im- 
possible to argue out that question 
in the House. They could not now 
go into details, and they could not go 
into figures ; they could not bring wit- 
nesses to support this association or 
that; and he thought that here primarily 
arose the necessity of referring the whole 
matter to a Select Committee. He should 
not bring forward arguments to show 
that this clause partook of the nature of 
a Private Bill. He did not think it was 
necessary to do that, although he be- 
lieved there could be good grounds 
shown in support of the argument that 
the clause dealt with private interests ; 
but between a Bill dealing with private 
interests and a Public Bill there was 
another description of Bill still, and 
that was a Hybrid Bill—a Bill which 
affected public and private interests 
also, and it was the invariable practice, 
in dealing with such a Bill, to refer it to 
a Select Committee, who took evidence 
upon it. The Lord Advocate had stated 
his great objection to this proposal to 
be that it would have the effect of 
shelving the measure. He did not 
think it need have any such effect. There 
was nothing in the world to prevent the 
Government from omitting this particu- 
lar clause and going on with the. Bill, 
and afterwards introducing the clause 
as a new Bill, and referring it to a 
Select Committee. The General Act 
would not come into operation for a 
number of years, and long before that 
Parliament would have decided whether 
or not Glasgow, Lanarkshire, and Ren- 
frewshire would be specially dealt with. 
The hon. Baronet (Sir Edward Cole- 
brooke) had admitted the reasonable- 
ness of the proposal for an inquiry. 

Str EDWARD COLEBROOKE: No, 
I do not, and did not. 

Dr. CAMERON said, he thought the 
hon. Baronet had done so a few minutes 
ago ; but he could not tell now whether 
the hon. Baronet really did so or not. 

Str EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
his statement was that the subject had 
been inquired into in previous years, 
and that there was no occasion for a fur- 
ther inquiry now. His argument was 
exactly contrary to that of the hon. 
Member for Glasgow. 

Dr. CAMERON ‘said, the hon. Baro- 
net had gone on to state that the burghs 
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around Glasgow were perfectly satisfied 
with the arrangement which had been 
come to; but he desired to point out to 
the hon. Baronet and to the House, that 
those burghs were not responsible for 
the county debt, that they had no debt 
of their own to pay, but that those for 
whom he spoke had a debt of their 
own to pay, and had to pay half 
of that of the counties as well. The 
hon. Baronet had mentioned the names 
of the burghs that deprecated a refer- 
ence of the question to a Select Com- 
mittee, and he mentioned amongst others 
the burgh of Hillhead. He was sorry 
that he should be obliged to refer to 
these details in arguing the case; but 
that only showed the necessity which 
there was for referring the subject to a 
properly appointed Select Committee. 
The case of Hillhead was quite excep- 
tional. There was a bridge across the 
Kelvin, and every inhabitant of Hill- 
head suffered heavily from tolls, and 
would, of course, be willing to escape 
from their payment if it was at all pos- 
sible. Then as to the case of Maryhill, 
the hon. Baronet had an Amendment on 
the Paper, the effect of which would be 
to give that burgh a present of some 
£5,000, which, under the Glasgow 
clause, would have to come out of the 
pocket of that city. That, at all events, 
was the view which his constituents took 
of the matter. They held that the 
und taken up by Mr. Smith was 
altogether fallacious. Mr. Smith pro- 
ceeded in this way. He saw that Glas- 
ow was prosperous, and that it had 
Rosi honest in paying up every farthing 
of its debts; but he also saw that the 
county trusts were in a state of insol- 
veney ; and, instead of having regard to 
the efforts which Glasgow must have 
made to pay off her debt and keep her- 
self in a position of independence, Mr. 
Smith took no cognizance of past events, 
but said—‘‘TI find you prosperous, I 
find the counties insolvent, and there- 
fore you must come to their assistance 
and pay one-half of their debt.” He 
should have great pleasure in support- 
ing his hon. Colleague if he went to a 
division. 

Coronet MURE said, he was sorry 
again to trouble the House with the 
case of Renfrewshire. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson), in the 


‘beginning of the discussion, had taken 


up the old ground of financial difficulty 
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between Glasgow and Renfrewshire; but 
towards the end of his speech the hon. 
Gentleman had entered into what he 
considered a great Constitutional ques- 
tion. If the contention of the hon. 
Member held good, however, that the 
clause relating to Glasgow was in the 
nature of a Private Bill, the same con- 
tention must hold good with regard to a 
good many other places which were 
dealt with in a special manner in the 
measure. But it had been decided over 
and over again that Renfrewshire should 
be dealt with in an exceptional way. It 
had been decided by Select Committees 
upstairs, and it had also been decided in 
the body of the House, that the case of 
that county and the case of Lanarkshire 
also were exceptional cases amongst the 
counties of Scotland, and that therefore 
they ought to be dealt with in an excep- 
tional manner. He hoped the Govern- 
ment would recollect that those who 
were opposed to the abolition of tolls, in 
so far as Bills for that purpose had 
hitherto been brought before the House, 
had withdrawn their opposition to the 
present measure, on the understanding 
that clauses favourable to Lanarkshire 
and Renfrewshire would be introduced 
into the Bill. He thought, therefore, 
that the Government were under, he 
would not say a personal, but a moral 
pledge, not to give way on that point. It 
had always been the boast of their 
friends in Glasgow that the county of 
Renfrew derived enormous benefit from 
its proximity to that city; but, notwith- 
standing its proximity to Glasgow, it 
would not be found that the rental of 
Renfrewshire was larger in proportion 
to the agricultural value of the land than 
that of many other counties in Scotland 
which did not possess the supposed ad- 
vantage of being similarly situated. 
CotoneL ALEXANDER said, that as 
he intended to take an exceptional course 
with regard to the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Glasgow, he thought 
it only right to state shortly what that 
course was, and his reasons for taking 
it. He did not intend to vote at all. 
Everyone knew that he had strongly 
objected to this Bill; but having opposed 
it on the Question that the Speaker 
should leave the Chair, and that the 
House should go into Committee on the 
measure, and having found himself in 
a miserable minority of 5, he thought 
the time had arrived when all further 
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opposition on his part should cease; and, 
therefore, as he had said, he did not in- 
tend to vote at all. At the same time, 
the Bill would inflict so great an injus- 
tice on the county which he represented, 
that he would not lift his little finger in 
its support. With reference to the ob- 
servations which had fallen from the 
hon. and gallant Member (Colonel 
Mure), he thought that those remarks 
simply went to show the inequitable 
way in which the Bill would work. The 
hon.. and gallant Member had stated 
that there were clauses in the measure, 
or parts of the measure, which exempted 
several counties from its operation ; but 
if it were necessary to do that with 
regard to Lanarkshire, Renfrewshire, 
Dumbartonshire, and the other places, 
it only proved how inequitable the Bill 
was, and how badly its provisions would 
work. With regard to the dispute be- 
tween Lanarkshire, Renfrewshire, and 
Glasgow, he believed that if the hon. 
Gentlemen who represented the former 
counties had from the first opposed 
the Bill, it would never have been 
passed. If the hon. Member for Glas- 
gow also had strenuously opposed the 
abolition of tolls from the very first, he 
would not now have complained of what 
he must admit to be very exceptional 
treatment towards the city which he re- 
presented. This was only a question of 
degree, and there was no more reason 
why Glasgow should be treated excep- 
tionally than Edinburgh or any large 
town in Scotland. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he should not 
have uttered a word upon the Motion 
before the House but for the remarks 
of the hon. Baronet (Sir Edward Cole- 
brooke), who had referred to the Report 
of the Royal Commission on this sub- 
ject as requiring to be set aside because 
the county of Lanark was favourable 
to imposing a tax upon horses. It 
seemed to him the hon. Baronet sup- 
posed that the Commissioners had not 
examined that mode of raising the reve- 
nue, but those gentlemen did so. They 
took a great deal of evidence on the 
subject, and they published in an appen- 
dix useful and interesting tables show- 
ing what would be the rate, if all imposed 
on horses; and also, supposing one-half 
of the burden to be borne by those ani- 
mals, and the other half to be borne by 
the rates; and showing, also, how the 
different kinds of horses might be classi- 
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fied. In short, the whole matter had been 
thoroughly considered. But his point 
was this—that whether the rating was 
to be horses or no horses, the Commis- 
sioners separated the burghs from the 
counties. If there were to be a tax 
upon horses, those horses within burghs 
were to be assessed for the burghs, and 
the horses within the counties were to 
be assessed for the counties. It seemed 
to be argued that an inquiry had 
already been made by the Govern- 
ment Commissioner equal in effect to 
that which would be made in the case 
of burghs applying for a Provisional 
Order. In that respect he thought that 
his hon. Friend was entirely mistaken. 
On application for such an Order, the 
Bill provided that the Home Secretary 
should direct local inquiry to be made, 
and that there should be 14 days’ notice 
given of that inquiry—which meant 
that it was to be a public inquiry. Then 
the Home Secretary might arrange a 
Provisional Order to his own taste; but 
that Order would have to come before 
the House of Commons, and if it were 
opposed by any Member of the House, 
it would go to a Committee, the same as 
any other Private Bill. Hence the clause 
which declared that the Home Secretary 
should decide in what manner the ex- 
penses consequent upon such an Order 
should be paid, and which implied that 
no such Order should be passed merely 
as framed at the Home Office. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
would not dispute the proposition that 
there were points eitlinited in this 
clause which might, under certain cir- 
cumstances, be fairly argued before a 
Committee upstairs; and, no doubt, 
there were precedents without number 
for the course which had been taken in 
the present case. But he desired to re- 
mind the House of what had really oc- 
curred so far as dates were concerned, 
and in this matter dates appeared to be 
of considerable importance. In the 
first place, so far as the inquiry of Mr. 
Smith was concerned, that gentleman 
went down to Glasgow, and on the spot 
he consulted and examined everybody 
whom the Town Council wished to have 
brought before him. Mr. Smith, in 
short, examined all persons connected 
with roads in and about Glasgow, and 
his Report was made known to all par- 
ties concerned by himself (Mr. Assheton 
Cross) on the 15th of February. He did 
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not think he was inaccessible to any 
Members of the House. If hon. Gentle- 
men told him at any time that they 
wished to see him upon any public mat- 
ter, he was always at their service. He 
knew that communications had taken 
place between his right hon. and learned 
Friend the Lord Advocate on this ques- 
tion ; but until Friday last no one con- 
nected with Glasgow or the neighbour- 
hood had ever made a single application 
to him on the subject. He next came 
to the Government clauses which were 
ate upon the Table on the 19th of 

arch, That was a long time ago, and 
it was only on the 8th of April that the 
hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. Ander- 
son) put his Amendment upon the Paper 
in regard to this matter; and those 
Amendments were rather important, 
because they simply altered the sum to 
be paid to £100,000 as a whole, instead 
of £10,000 a-year. Well, then, on the 
27th of May another Amendment was 
brought forward, and it was not until 
the Bill had been read a second time, 
had passed through Committee, and was 
approaching the stage of Consideration 
on Report, that the slightest suggestion 
had been made by anyone connected 
with Glasgow that the question should 
be referred to a Select Committee up- 
stairs. In these circumstances, he 
thought it was evident that there had 
been a Jaches on the part of the hon. 
Members for Glasgow. Had those hon. 
Gentlemen come to him on the 15th of 
February or 19th of March and said— 
“‘Do you not think that this is a fair 
subject for consideration by a Select 
Committee?” he did not mean to say 
that they would not have had a fair case 
to have been heard. Now they had 
reached the 2nd of July, and if the Bill 
were to become law this Session—and 
he believed it was the desire of Scotland 
generally that it should become law— 
every day was important. There was 
an Amendment in the statute-labour 
question which was certainly in favour 
of Glasgow, and there were clauses by 
the hon. Member for Glasgow which 
would also be under consideration ; and, 
bearing in mind the expressions which 
were made use of when this Bill was in 
Committee, if Glasgow had reason to 
complain of injustice, they should have 
come to Parliament before this time to 
see that no injustice took place. Let 


them now consider the Bill as amended, 
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and do not let them take a course which 
would have the effect of casting the 
measure from its place, and, if the divi- 
sion were successful, would defeat the 
object in view. Let them wait until 
they came to the 88th clause. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he did not 
at all agree that it would shelve the 
Bill or endanger the Bill, and as the 
thing could be disposed of in a few days, 
he must go to a division. 

Mr. RAMSAY maintained that the 
proposal made by the hon. Member for 
Glasgow was in accordance with the 
principle of the Bill itself. The prin- 
ciple of the Bill was that for each 
county or district the road assessment 
should be levied and expended on the 
roads within that county or district. 
Who could say that an assessment of 
£10,000 on Glasgow for maintaining 
county roads was in accordance with 
that principle. There were other places 
where the Bill dealt with private in- 
terests unfairly. It was wholly unjusti- 
fiable to saddle Glasgow with £10,000. 
Renfrewshire was in a position some- 
what similar to Argyllshire; but Ren- 
frew had all her roads maintained 
cheaper than Argyll. When he men- 
tioned that the charge for maintaining 
all the turnpike and statute labour roads 
in Renfrew came to less than 6d. in the 
pound on the annual valuation of that 
county, the House would agree that the 
roads could not usually be maintained in 
anagricultural districtatless. This would 
be shown by the fact that the valuation 
of Renfrewshire was about £640,000 
per annum, irrespective of the burghs, 
and 6d. a-pound on that would come to 
£16,000 per annum. The roads in 
Argyllshire were maintained by a rate 
of 8d. per pound. He could not con- 
ceive, therefore, that, in such circum- 
stances, there could be any justification 
for the rate imposed on Glasgow. He 
had never seen the Report of the gentle- 
man who was sent down there. He by 
no means had the slightest thought of 
impugning his integrity. No doubt, 
he recommended the Home Secretary 
that he should deal in this way with 
the city of Glasgow; but the grounds 
on which he did so were in his (Mr. 
Ramsay’s) opinion very inadequate to 
justify such an imposition. He did not 
feel that anything more was needed 
than to take the burghs and county of 
Renfrew combined, when less than 6d. 
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in the pound was adequate to maintain 
the whole of the roads in that county. 
He would not refer to the debt, be- 
cause that was a separate thing ; but if 
he took the whole of the two counties, 
Lanark and Renfrew, with the burghs, 
including Glasgow, the whole amount 
expended in maintaining all the roads 
and streets was £133,303 on the valua- 
tion of £6,473,000. A rate of 5d. in 
the pound on that sum _ produced 
£134,873, or more than the full amount 
that was expended on all the roads, 
including Glasgow. How, then, could 
they justify the imposition of an as- 
sessment of £10,000 for the relief of 
the ratepayers in a county where the 
roads at the present moment were 
kept up at less cost than in coun- 
ties less favourably situated than this 
was? The Government would do well 
to refer this Bill to a Select Committee, 
because there were other particulars on 
which parties might be heard, and the 
question might be settled without in- 
justice to Glasgow or other places where 
injustice was equally proposed to be done. 
He might the morereadily urge that view, 
as it could not be assumed by anyone that 
he had any desire to defeat the Bill or 
to prevent it becoming law at an early 
date. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman the Lord Advocate had said that 
to refer this Bill to a Select Committee 
would be to shelve it for the present 
Session. Well, he did look upon even 
that with greater equanimity than he 
should on any Resolution by the House 
to perpetrate an injustice of this kind. 
Anxious as he was to see the tolls abo- 
lished, he could not consent to a Bill 
that would perpetrate such an injustice 
as this. 

Sr GRAHAM MONTGOMERY 
said, he had no interest in this matter, 
nor had his constituents; but he had 
been an interested beholder of the dis- 
pute between the city of Glasgow and 
the county of Lanark. It must be 
remembered that this dispute had pre- 
vented the country of Scotland from 
having a Road Bill for some years past. 
If it had not been for this, they would 
have abolished tolls all over Scotland 
long ago. The Government sent down 
a Commissioner to inquire into the case, 
and this gentleman had made a Report; 
and it seemed to him (Sir Graham 
Montgomery) that the city of Glasgow 
did not object to this gentleman going 
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down; but ‘still they did not seem to 
be satisfied with his arbitration. If the 
city of Glasgow was not satisfied with 
his arbitration, why should not they say 
that this clause should be struck out 
altogether, and that the city of Glasgow 
and the county of Lanark should be 
dealt with by Provisional Order? They 
knew that this gentleman had all the 
parties interested beforehim. He had 
the Lord Provost of Glasgow, deputa- 
tions from the large towns, and deputa- 
tions representing the county of Lanark: ; 
and on that information he came to this 
decision—that it was fair that the city of 
Glasgow should pay this sum annually 
to one division of the county of Lanark, 
and it did seem to him (Sir Graham 
Montgomery) too late in the day to up- 
set a decision of this kind by having the 
matter referred to a Select Committee. 
If this Amendment should be carried, 
there could be no doubt that this Bill 
was done for for the present Session. 
Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he be- 
lieved they were all anxious to see this 
Bill become law, but not at the expense 
of what they must see was a gross in- 
justice to the city of Glasgow. When 
the Home Secretary got up they hoped 
that he would give some explanation of 
the decision at which he had arrived. 
The right hon. Gentleman must accept 
the responsibility of it. He would have 
to bear the weight of what he must 
eall obloquy attending the injustice of 
the measure. It appeared to him that 
there was considerable irregularity in 
the manner of bringing the propcsal 
under the notice of the House. It 
had not been done in the form of a 
Provisional Order. It was said that 
the gentleman who went down acted 
as umpire between the city of Glasgow 
and the counties of Lanark and Renfrew; 
but the people of Glasgow were not 
aware of that, and simply regarded him 
as having come down to report to the 
Home Secretary. There had been no 
discussion of this clause in that House, 
and no explanation had been given of the 
clause. No statement or argument what- 
ever in support of the clause had been 
brought before the House. It seemed 
to him that the Home Secretary did not 
altogether understand the effect of what 
he had ‘said—imputing laches to the 
people of Glasgow. It was understood 
that the Lord Zitecsehe was quite ready 
to hear any questions in regard to this 
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Bill. He had never declined to accept 
any representations with regard to this 
Bill; and though the gentlemen con- 
cerned were perfectly aware that the 
Bill was under the control of the 
Home Secretary, and that points of 
difficulty would be referred to him, 
they did not think it necessary to 
trouble the Home Secretary in the 
matter. Therefore, although the Home 
Secretary might not have been referred 
to until recently, it was quite under- 
stood that the matter had been brought 
originally under his consideration, and 
that it was on his responsibility that 
the people of Glasgow were now 
saddled with this burden. He was sur- 
prised that the Government should resist 
the appeal of the city of Glasgow to 
have this question decided before an 
impartial tribunal. What more could 
Lanark and Renfrew desire than that 
the question should be settled before a 
Committee of the House? Why it was 
not more energetically opposed, probably - 
was that the people could never believe 
that the House of Commons would sanc- 
tion such an exceptional arrangement, 
unless it was shown that there were some 
exceptional circumstances which would 
justify this exceptional legislation ; and 
it had not been shown that such was 
the case by any arguments which had 
been addressed to this House. 

Mr. E. JENKINS remarked, that 
there was a question before the House 
which, although it had been alluded to 
by the senior Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
Anderson), had not been fully raised, 
and to which he wished to call attention, 
and that was, to the Parliamentary as- 
pect of the question. The facts which 
had been laid before the House that 
day were certainly facts of a rather 
startling character, and ought to put 
every Member of the House on the gui 
vive regarding the course taken by the 
Government on this particular clause. 
He did not hesitate to say that this was 
an attempt to introduce into a public 
Bill a private Act, and he would call 
upon the Speaker to vindicate the right 
of the House to upset such an attempt 
at evading its Standing Orders. There 
were two points which he would submit 
to the consideration of the House. The 
first was that, in point of fact, this 
clause was a breach of the Standing 
Orders of that House, inasmuch as it 
was the introduction into a public Bill 
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of what was, in fact, a private Act; and, 
secondly, if that was not decided from 
the Chair, they had a right to appeal to 
the House to consider the matter, and to 
ask if there were no grounds for the 
claim that had been made, to refer the 
question to a Select Committee? Let 
any hon. Member look at the Bill, and 
read the clause contained in Section 98. 
The Bill was brought in for establishing 
certain principles which were laid down 
in the Bill, and for settling the manage- 
ment of the roads and bridges in Scot- 
land. The principle was, that each 
county was to assume the burden of its 
own roads. This general principle being 
laid down made the Bill practically a 
public Bill. But when he looked at the 
Standing Orders, he found that those 
Orders brought any question affecting 
tolls within the category of private Bills. 
The question was, whether this clause 
did not in an exceptional manner pro- 
pose to deal with and alter rates and 


’ tolls in Glasgow without giving the 


parties an opportunity of settling the 
matter between themselves? It was 
provided by the Bill that the city of 
Glasgow and the neighbouring burghs 
should grant and contribute £12,500 a- 
year towards the maintenance of the 
roads and bridges in the counties of 
Lanark and Renfrew. The effect of 
that clause was practically to make this 
a private Bill. It was an attempt to 
carry a private Bill through the House 
without the ordinary formalities having 
been proceeded with, without bringing 
the matter before the House, and having 
it referred to a Select Committee. It 
was said that the Government sent down 
someone to inquire. A Mr. Smith, a not 
uncommon name, was sent down to in- 
quire. But no representation was made 
before Mr. Smith on account of the 
parties interested. He made an ex parte 
representation as between the counties 
and city of Glasgow, and on that report 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home Se- 
cretary came to an arbitrary decision, 
which would involve the city of Glas- 
gow in the payment of £12,500 a-year. 
It might be in accordance with prece- 
dent; but it did seem to him that 
this was a matter which should be 
referred to a Select Committee. Here 
was a gentleman sent down to Glasgow, 
without the parties concerned being pro- 
perly represented before him, who came 
to a certain decision, which the Govern- 
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ment accepted, and embodied in a clause 
in an Act of Parliament. He asked the 
House whether that was in accordance 
with the spirit of our legislation, whe- 
ther it was not contrary to the order of 
proceeding in that House by which such 
cases were governed? ‘There was a 
Standing Order that no private Bill 
should be brought in otherwise than by 
Petition, signed by the parties or others 
who were interested in the Bill. He 
submitted that this clause came, at all 
events in spirit, within the meaning of 
that regulation ; and, that being so, it 
appeared to him that the Bill ought to 
be referred to a Select Committee. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
for Dundee (Mr. E. Jenkins) having 
appealed to me on a point of Order, it is 
right that I should give the House such 
information as I canon the matter. As 
the House is aware, the clause which is 
now under discussion has been agreed 
to by a Committee of the House, and, 
strictly speaking, the point of Order 
should have been raised in Committee, 
and not in the House. It appears 
to me that this is a matter entirely 
for the consideration of the House. 
There is no obligation on the part of the 
House, having regard to the Standing 
Orders, to refer the clause in question to 
a Select Committee of the House, though 
it has power to do so. I should state 
also that it is a common practice to in- 
sert in public Bills, in addition to gene- 
ral enactments which govern the whole 
subject-matter, special provisions, ap- 
plicable to particular localities, which, 
if not there inserted, would be proper 
subjects for private Bills. There are 
several examples of this kind. The 
most apposite example I can quote is 
that of the South Wales Turnpike 
Trusts, 7 and 8 Vict. c. 91, which con- 
tains general legislation applicable to 
several counties, and includes clauses 
which apply to particular trusts and the 
respective debts of certain local roads 
and bridges. It appears to me that 
that Act of Parliament is very much to 
the point in the particular case before 
the House. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, that 
if the hon. Member for Glasgow went to 
a division he would place in an awkward 
position several of his Friends who took 
his view of the case, and were ready to 
support it. To refer the Bill at this 
stage to a Select Committee would ne- 
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cessarily shelve the Bill. As the hon. 
Member opposite (Sir Graham Mont- 
gomery) had stated, a general Bill had 
been for years delayed on account of this 
difference between Glasgow and Lanark, 
and it seemed to him that it should not 
again be frustrated by reference to a 
Select Committee. Ifthe hon. Gentle- 
man wished to raise the question on the 
merits, he ought to do so when they 
came to the clause referred to. Al- 
though he had listened with a certain 
amount of attention, he had been un- 
able to arrive at an opinion. They had 
not seen the Report of Mr. Smith. 
When they had seen that they might 
either determine the matter or defer the 
clause until next year. He would ask 
his hon. Friend not to proceed to a divi- 
sion, because if he did he should have 
to vote against him, 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 123 ; Noes 
81: Majority 42.—(Div. List, No. 191.) 

Main Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill considered. 


On the Motion of the Lorp Apvooarez, 
the following clause was inserted after 


Clause 38 :— 


(Appointment and powers of joint bridge 
committee. ) 


“The following provisions shall have effect 
as to the appointment, powers, and duties of a 
joint bridge committee: 

“(1.) A joint bridge committee shall be ap- 
pointed annually at such date as may be agreed 
on between the road authorities appointing re- 
presentatives thereon, and each road authority 
may appoint not more than five persons to be 
members of such committee ; 

“(2.) A joint bridge committee shall have 
power to appoint a chairman, and to appoint 
and remunerate such officers as shall be neces- 
sary for the management of the bridge, such 
officers, as far as possible, being already officers 
of the road authorities by whom the committee 
is appointed; 

“(3.) In the event of difference of opinion, 
the representatives of each road authority shall 
jointly have one vote, and, if there is an equality 
of votes, the question shall be referred to a 
standing arbitrator to be named annually by 
the committee, or, failing such nomination, by 
the sheriff of any adjpining county.”’ 


Mr. BAILLIE HAMILTON, in 
moving, in page 6, after Clause 7, to 
insert the following Clause :— 

(Provision as to tolls on traffic to and from 
county where tolls are abolished). 


‘Where, under the provisions of this Act, 
tolls have been abolished in any county, but 
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where tolls have not been abolished in any 
county adjoining thereto (whether such adjoin- 
ing county be in Scotland or in England), no 
tolls shall be levied, on or after the first day of 
June, one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
three, in such adjoining county in respect of any 
traffic passing for a distance not exceeding six 
miles over any turnpike road therein to or from 
the county in which tolls shall have been so 
abolished,”’ 


said, that in bringing forward this clause 
he intended to say very few words in its 
defence. Those few words would be 
amply sufficient to prove that the Bill, 
without some such alteration as was con- 
tained in the clause, would perpetrate a 
gross injustice upon certain localities as 
regarded residents on the Scotch side of 
the Border. He proposed to address 
himself to the consequences of the Bill 
to the residents in Berwick, about which 
he was competent to speak, and the 
whole thing would be found to be in a 
nut-shell. Some time ago he had re- 
ceived a letter from 18 Scotch Border 
farmers, in which they stated that about 
half of what they contributed to roads 
was levied at toll-bars in England; that 
nearly the whole of their corn was sent 
to railway stations in England; and that 
there was also a considerable amount of 
traffic from those stations in coal, lime, 
feeding cakes, and so on, all of which 
things had to pay 34d. per cart for 
English tolls for every mile or half-a- 
mile, and 3d. per cart for Scotch tolls. 
If, however, they went two miles farther 
into England to fetch coal, every cart 
coming from the Northumberland pits 
had to pay 84d. per cart in England, and 
3d. per cart in Scotland; and the com- 
plaint was, that ifthe Bill passed without 
alteration, and no saving clause was in- 
serted, the Scotch Borderers would have 
to pay for the new road rates an amount 
exceeding what they at present paid for 
the English tolls, the Scotch tolls, and 
the statute labour assessment altogether, 
and that they would still be saddled with 
the English tolls in addition. They 
thought it was only fair that they should 
have the same free use of the roads on 
the other side of the Border that their 
English neighbours had on the Scotch 
side. He did not want to weary the 
House with any local details; but in 
order to prove the hardship that this 
clause was intended to obviate, he would 
quote a few figures which, he believed, 
were as nearly as possible accurate, and, 
if so, he thought conclusive, as to the 
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necessity of some steps being taken to 
remedy the injustice complained of. The 
18 subscribers to the letter he had men- 
tioned were resident in five different 
parishes. Their statute labour road as- 
sessments for last year amounted to about 
£109, their Scotch tolls to about £80, and 
their English tolls to about £157. The 
rental of those gentlemen amounted to 
£17,630 per annum, and seven of them 
were resident in two parishes. The pay- 
ments of those seven gentlemen made 
under the Statute Labour Roads As- 
sessment Act amounted last year to 
£38 17s. 4d., the Scotch tolls to about 
£35, while the English tolls came to 
£66 10s. Again, there were 18 tenant 
farmers in the parish of Coldstream, 
whose statute labour roads assessment 
amounted to £71 14s. 9d., the Scotch 
tolls to about £35, and the English tolls 
to no less than £105. Now, whilst he 
brought forward only a limited number 
of Scotch tenant farmers, he need hardly 
say that the number might be enor- 
mously increased and the figures greatly 
augmented; but he thought he had said 
enough to prove that, if in the Scotch 
Border counties the tolls were to be 
compulsorily abolished and general road 
rates substituted, whilst on the English 
side the tolls were permitted to exist as 
hitherto, upon those whose traffic was 
wincipally directed to the side of Eng- 
ace it would constitute a grievance for 
which he was justly entitled to ask for 
a remedy. He was, of course, aware 
that as the action of the Bill was con- 
fined to Scotland, the terms of the clause 
might be considered as inadmissible ; 
but if such were the case, he thought the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman who 
had charge of the Bill was bound, before 
it became compulsory, to make some pro- 
vision against the hardship and the gross 
injustice which would otherwise be in- 
flicted upbn those whose case he had 
endeavoured to lay before the House. 
He might say that in one place—namely, 
in Greenlaw, the Road Trust capital 
extended over half-a-mile into England, 
beyond Coldstream Bridge, and that bit 
of road was largely used without pay- 
ment by those who lived upon the Eng- 
lish side. He could only add that if any 
assurance were given that the existing 
local turnpike Acts would not be con- 
tinued in Northumberland beyond the 
day on which the Bill became compul- 
sory in Scotland, all the necessity for 
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his clause would be at an end. He 
hoped that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman (the Lord Advocate) or some 
other Member of the Government would 
be able to give them some assurance 
that these turnpike Acts would cease 
upon the Bill becoming compulsory, and 
that those for whom he spoke would not 
be subjected to the very great hardship 
he had described. The hon. Member 
concluded by moving the insertion of 
the clause of which he had given 
Notice. 


Clause, — (Mr. Baillie Hamilton,) — 
brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.”’ 


Captain MILNE-HOME, in moving, 
as an Amendment to Mr. Barri 
Hamiuton’s proposed new Clause after 
Clause 7, to add— 


‘* Provided, That this Clause shall not take 
effect in any county or counties in England ad- 
joining the counties of Berwick or Roxburgh, 
or either of them, during the term or terms of 
the Local Turnpike Act or Acts of Parliament 
now in force in such county or counties in Eng- 
land, nor during such further term or terms for 
which such Local Turnpike Act or Acts may be 
continued by authority of Parliament,” 


said, that it was not often that a Scotch- 
man had to rise in his place in that 
House to speak for the rigits of Eng- 
land; but that was his case at that mo- 
ment, because if this clause, without 
some Amendment like that of which he 
had given Notice, was passed, it would 
do a very great injustice indeed to the 
road trusts in that part of Northum- 
berland with which the constituency 
he had the honour to represent was 
most intimately connected. As to the 
terms of the clause, he had no fault 
to find with them, because it was fair 
enough that if tolls were abolished in 
any county, those who lived on the con- 
fines of that county should be free when 
they passed over the boundary into an- 
other county where, ,though not abo- 
lished, they were terminable, provided 
there was a reciprocity of benefit to 
those who dwelt in the next county 
where the tolls had not been done away 
with. Now, that was the case in that 
part of Northumberland for which he 
was thereto plead? It was quite true, 
as his hon, Friend had stated, that those 
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who lived on the north bank of the 
Tweed—— 

Mr. SPEAKER interposed, stating 
that the Question had not been put that 
the clause be read a second time. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. GRANT, in moving, in page 8, 
after Clause 11, to insert the following 
clauses :— 


(With respect to certain roads within the burgh 
of Leith.) 

“ With respect to the roads and streets within 
the burgh of Leith at present under the ma- 
nagement of the City of Edinburgh Road Trust 
or paving board of the city of Edinburgh, 
videlicet : Leith Walk from Pilrig Street 
and including Pilrig Street to Duke Street, 
the street called Duke Street from the 
foot of Leith Walk to Easter Road, and the 
road known as Easter Road, all so far as within 
the Parliamentary boundaries of Leith ; the said 
roads and streets before becoming vested under 
this Act in the local authority of the burgh of 
Leith, shall be put by the said trust or paving 
board or other authority having immediately 
prior to the adoption of this Act the burden of 
maintaining and upholding of the said roads and 
streets in as good a state of repair as the other 
portions in the district known as the middle or 
Edinburgh district of roads, and that to the 
satisfaction of the surveyor of the City of Edin- 
burgh Road Trust or other authority, and the 
surveyor of paving of the burgh of Leith; and, 
in the event of their differing, by a surveyor to 
be nominated by the sheriff of the county of 
Edinburgh, on the application of either party.’’ 


(With respect to roads at present maintained 
under special obligation.) 

‘*Provided always, That when any trust, 
board, corporation, or person is under special 
obligation to maintain and uphold any roads, 
streets, bridges, or highways, at the time of the 
adoption of this Act, the said roads, bridges, 
highways, or streets, shall be put in such condi- 
tion by such trust, board, corporation, or person 
as shall be considered reasonable and proper by 
a surveyor to be appointed for that purpose by 
the sheriff of the county, on the application of 
any person interested before becoming vested 
under this Act in the said trustees or local 
authority,” 


said, he begged to state that he did not 
propose to move the second part of the 
Amendment, which referred to the 
general question of the state in which 
roads should be handed over under the 
Bill. His desire was to submit the local 
question as the simple issue to the 
House for its decision. He was aware 
that to go into the general questionmight 
lead to wider discussion and to com- 
plications which he wished to avoid 
on that occasion. In speaking of the 
Amendment, he wished to state to the 
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House that he was fully alive to the 
necessity and importance of concessions 
being made by all parties for the 
general good if the Bill were to pass 
into law. But, at the same time, he 
thought that the House would agree 
with him that it was not the intention of 
the Bill, and that it ought not to be its 
intention, to permit one set of parties to 
perpetrate an act of injustice upon 
another set of parties by the side-wind, 
as it were, of the measure, especially 
when the smaller and weaker party 
had on more than one occasion suc- 
cessfully resisted that act of injustice 
in this Imperial Parliament before the 
Bill was proposed, when the question 
between the two parties had been the 
main issue under discussion... Now, he 
would trouble the House for a few 
moments with some remarks upon the 
history of the long dispute between the 
people of Edinburgh and Leith. So far 
back as 1809 a trust was appointed 
under an Act of Parliament—49 Geo. 
III.—to look after the upholding and 
maintenance of the Leith Walk roads, 
and instruction was given to them to 
accumulate a capital fund out of the 
interest of which those roads were to 
be afterwards supported. That capital 
fund, which was fixed at £4,000, was 
subsequently found to be far less than 
sufficient for the purpose for which it 
was to be used, and by an Act—3 Geo. IV. 
—it was provided that the capital fund 
should be increased to £8,000, the in- 
terest from which capital accumulation 
was to be devoted towards the main- 
tenance of those roads, and to no other 
purpose whatever. By Act 5 and 6 
Will. 1V., c. 68, that capital fund 
having been accumulated, the old Leith 
Walk Trust was merged in the Middle 
District Trust, and the toll of the Leith 
Walk, from which that capital had been 
collected, was abolished. The Leith 
Walk Trust made over to the Middle 
District Trust at that time all the 
monies in its possession, and the 
Middle District Trust acquired all the 
then duties of the Leith Walk Trust, 
and all its obligations and its under- 
takings. The money that was made 
over consisted of £7,000, and that sum 
was afterwards augmented by a further 
transfer of £2,000. The debt that 
the Middle District Trust undertook 
amounted to only £400. One of the en- 
gagements which the Middle District 
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undertook was to the effect that the in- 
terest of that capital sum was to be de- 
voted towards the maintenance of those 
Leith Walk roads, and to no other 
purpose whatever. One of the under- 
takings was the general maintenance of 
the whole of the Leith Walk roads. Well, 
later on, in 1846, an Act was passed— 
the 9 & 10 Vict. c. 125—in order to pro- 
vide for the maintenance by the burgh of 
Leith of all the roads within the burgh 
with certain exceptions, and one of those 
exceptions was the portion of the Leith 
Walk roads which lay within the Middle 
District Trust. A strong attempt was 
made to have that portion of those roads 
which was within the town of Leith 
transferred as a burden upon the town 
of Leith ; but the Leith people success- 
fully resisted the attempt, and it was 
specially provided in the Act of 1846 
that the whole burden of maintaining 
those roads, both within Leith and 
Edinburgh, was to remain on the 
shoulders of the Middle District Trust, 
the reason of that probably being that 
the Middle District Trust had received a 
pecuniary consideration from the Leith 
Walk Trust, when they had taken over 
the roads, no part of which they pro- 


posed to transfer to Leith under the 


proposed arrangement. In the same 
year another Act was passed for 
altering the constitution of the Middle 
District Trust, and for other pur- 
poses, and again the Middle District 
Trust, afterwards the Edinburgh Road 
Trust, made a strong endeavour to 
transfer that portion of the Leith Walk 
roads within the burgh of Leith to the 
shoulders of the Leith people. But that 
attempt was again frustrated, and again 
a special provision was put into the 
Bill enacting that the burden of sus- 
taining the whole of those roads should 
remain upon the shoulders of the 
Middle District Trust. Coming down 
to the year 1874, in that year a Bill 
was promoted by the Edinburgh Road 
Trust for the purpose of abolishing tolls 
and other matters. Again a strenuous 
attempt was made by Edinburgh to place 
upon Leith the burden of those roads. 
But the burgh of Leith objected to this, 
on the ground that the lower part of 
those roads had been left by the Middle 
District Trust in a neglected and dilapi- 
dated state; but they said that they 
would take over the roads provided 
either that they were put into a proper 
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state of repair, or that a sufficient sum 
of money was given to Leith to have it 
done for themselves. The whole ques- 
tion was thoroughly sifted and gone 
into by a Committee of that House 
which sat upstairs. Witnesses were 
examined at great length, and he be- 
lieved his hon. Friend the senior Mem- 
ber for Edinburgh (Mr. M‘Laren) was 
examined on that occasion. Counsel 
were heard on both sides, and the 
whole question was carefully sifted and 
gone into, with the result that the 
Committee unanimously came to the 
following decision :— 

“That the Leith Walk roads, so far as they 
were included within the boundaries of Leith, 
should be handed over to the burgh of Leith in 
as good a state of repair as the other portions 
situated in the Middle District Trust.” 

Now, that was the unanimous decision 
of a Committee sitting upstairs, with the 
whole details and particulars of the case 
before them. It was true it might be 
said that the Bill never passed into law ; 
but, on the whole, he thought that the 
House would not hold that that fact de- 
tracted from the value of the Report of 
the Committee with the whole case be- 
fore them. Now, that was the history 
of the case, and the position in which 
it now stood. What, then, were the 
reasons which should lead the House to 
support the Amendment of which he 
had given Notice? The first reason 
was, that if the Bill were allowed to 
pass without the Amendment, the House 
would be allowing the deliberate and 
repeated opinion of the Imperial Par- 
liament, given when the question 
was before them as a main issue 
under discussion, to be overruled ; and, 
again, a second reason was, that if 
the House allowed the Bill to pass 
without his Amendment, it would be 
giving its sanction to a very cruel piece 
of injustice. For, how did the case 
stand? When the Middle District Trust 
took over the roads they received with 
them a large capital sum of money, the 
interest of which was to be devoted to 
the maintenance of these roads, and to 
no other purpose whatever. If the 
interest was to be devoted to such a 
purpose, the capital surely must remain 
intact. Instead of that, however, they 
had chosen to pay that capital sum, or, 
at all events, the greater portion of it 
for other purposes ; and in so doing they 
clearly contravened the Act of Parlia- 
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ment. Of course, if the burden of main- 
taining the whole of these roads were to 
remain permanently upon the Edinburgh 
Road Trustees, this misappropriation of 
thecapitalsum would not matter, because 
they would have to find the money for the 
repair of them from some other sources. 
But that was not what the Edinbutgh 
Road Trustees desired. They wished to 
be relieved from half the burden which 
they undertook when they received the 
money, without transferring along with 
the burden any portion of the capital 
sum. That was objected to, not un- 
reasonably, by those people who were 
contributors to the capital sum to a large 
extent, and who said—‘‘ You have given 
us over the burden of repairing half 
these roads, therefore hand us over a 
proportionate amount of the capital sum 
which you received when you originally 
took over the burden you ask us to 
share with you.”’ The Leith people, how- 
ever, were inclined to be generous in 
the matter. They knew that the money 
had been spent, and they did not insist 
that it should be replaced. They de- 
sired, however, that the fact should be 
taken into consideration in weighing 
their demands which they did insist on. 
This matter had been a great grievance to 
his constituents, and was one on which 
they had long felt exceedingly sore, and 
in regard to which they were of opinion 
that they had been most ungenerously 
and unfairly treated by the Edinburgh 
authorities. The Edinburgh Road Trust, 
under statutory provisions, were bound 
to maintain the roads in question; and, 
of course, as far as could be reasonably 
expected, they were bound to keep the 
whole of them in a good condition. But 
the charge which he made against the 
Edinburgh Road Trust was, that ever 
since they first conceived the idea, years 
ago, of keeping up only half of those 
roads, they had wilfully and systemati- 
cally and unfairly neglected that portion 
of the roads which they expected some 
day and at some fitting opportunity to 
hand overtothe burgh ot Leith, and which 
under this Bill they would so hand over 
unless the House prevented them doing so. 
When he said that the Edinburgh Trust 
had wilfully starved the lower portion of 
the roads, he did not make an assertion 


which he could not prove. The fact was,- 


that when the whole question came under 
the consideration of the Committee in 
1874, it was satisfactorily shown to them 
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that what he had stated was really the 
state of the case, and the proof that it 
was so was the unanimous decision 
which they arrived at. He did not 
assert that the whole of these roads were 
in a bad condition, for that was not the 
case; but he did say, that while the 
upper portion of the roads was in a rea- 
sonably good state of repair, and, indeed, 
in a very good condition, the lower 
portion of roads was in a disgracefully 
bad state. Therefore, the simple act of 
justice his constituents now asked for 
was that the lower portion should be 
placed in the same condition as the 
upper portion. Before the Committee 
which sat in 1874 the Clerk to the 
Edinburgh Road Trust was examined, 
and stated frankly and openly enough 
that the condition of the two halves of 
those roads was entirely different, and 
that the lower part was in a bad state 
of repair. Not only so, but as a further 
proof, when he was asked as to the ap- 
portionment of the money laid out on 
the two portions of the roads—which 
were of equal length—between 1859 
and 1873, he stated that the sum laid 
out on the upper portion of the roads, 
which under this Bill was to remain in 
the hands of the Edinburgh authorities, 
amounted to £18,600, while the money 
laid out on the lower part, which Edin- 
burgh now wished to hand over to Leith, 
amounted only to £3,100. Those figures, 
if they stood alone, proved how one por- 
tion of the roads had been most unfairly 
starved, whilst there had been an over 
amount of money spent on the upper 
part, and he did not see that that state 
of things had in any way altered for the 
better since 1873. He knew that the 
municipality of Leith was continually 
remonstrating with the Edinburgh au- 
thorities as to the manner in which they 
maintained the roads, but no redress 
whatever was obtained. As to this 
matter, however, he was able to add 
more. He had personal experience in 
passing over the roads. At the recent 
Election he lived in Edinburgh, and 
had frequent occasion to pass over the 
roads, and he took particular notice of 
their condition. He could bear witness 
to the truth of the statement that the 
lower portion of the roads was in a very 
disgraceful state, while the upper por- 
tion was very well maintained. With 
his eyes shut, he could easily tell by 
the bumping when the boundary be- 
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tween the burghs had been reached. 
A story was told, that on one occasion 
his Predecessor in the representation of 
Leith, in his capacity of colonel of a 
Volunteer regiment, was marching his 
men up the lower portion of these 
roads, and that in doing so he lost his 
bugler in one of the many holes that 
existed. Though that might be an 
exaggeration, it was no exaggeration to 
say that the Edinburgh municipality did 
nothing more than was absolutely ne- 
cessary for keeping them free from 
liability in the case of accidents. As he 
understood that he should not have an 
opportunity of addressing the House 
again in regard to this clause, he 
would ask the indulgence of the House 
for a few moments while he took into 
consideration the arguments that might 
be raised on the other side. He saw 
that his hon. friend the Member for 
Edinburgh was armed with the Report 
of the Royal Commission which sat in 
1859, and no doubt he would state to 
the House some of the views which 
had been laid before the Commis- 
sion. He would endeavour to show 
that the sum of money handed oyer 
to the Middle District Trustees was 
not £8,000 or £9,000, but only some 
£2,000 odd. But how would he show 
that? Why, he would say that the Edin- 
burgh Road Trustees had employed 
some £6,000 of the money—the capital 
sum which had been received by the 
Middle District Trustees — and had 
appropriated it to paying off the debt 
on another concern altogether. Of 
course, the Edinburgh Road Trustees 
could show that the money had been 
so applied; but even if they were 
able to establish the fact by their books, 
it would not disprove the misapplication 
of the money which had been placed in 
their hands for a different purpose. 
Then the hon. Member would endeavour 
to show that large sums of money had 
been laid out in the maintenance and 
the repair of these roads as a whole; 
but he thought that he (Mr. Grant) had 
demonstrated that it was not upon the 
lower portion of the roads that the 
money had been spent, but that the 
Edinburgh Trust had maintained one 
portion in a state of good repair at the 
expense of the other part. Then, again, 
it might be pointed out that the burgh 
of Leith had been drawing money in 
the shape of road assessment from the 
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houses and premises along the line of 
these roads, and that they had been 
contributing nothing to their up-keep; 
and while he acknowledged that the 
burgh of Leith had been drawing 
money from police rates, it was a very 
small sum, and had been more than 
made up to Edinburgh by the causeway 
mail that Edinburgh had levied on Leith 
Walk. That the causeway mail was a 
burden to Leith was acknowledged in 
the statement of the city of Edinburgh, 
wherein they said that its abolition 
would be a benefit to the inhabitants 
of Leith. Again, it might be said that 
there were a great many new streets 
being opened up in the Leith quarter, 
and that the Leith people would 
draw a large revenue from them. He 
begged to state that those were only new 
erections which were only just now be- 
coming available for rating, and that 
the whole additional revenue to Leith 
would be required to meet the expenses 
now imposed on Leith under this 
Bill. Then, perhaps, it might be 
denied that the lower portion of those 
roads was out of repair, or in such a 
state as he had described. He had, 
he thought, brought forward evidence 
enough to convince any unprejudiced 
mind that the lower portion of the roads 
was in a bad state. But if it was de- 
nied, he should ask why that deter- 
mined opposition to his Amendment? 
Tf the roads were in a fair condition no 
expense would be incurred by the Edin- 
burgh Road Trustees, and therefore his 
Amendment would place no additional. 
burden onthem. If, on the other hand, 
it was as he stated, then the two portions 
of the roads should be made alike, and 
the surveyors to be appointed would see 
thatthiswasdone. Thenthe hon. Member 
might say that the people of Edinburgh 
had no funds wherewith to execute the 
repairs he (Mr. Grant) had proposed. 
As to that, all he could say was that it 
was not his part to suggest where the 
money was to come from; but he was 
not aware that the powers of the Trust 
had been taken from them by which 
they could levy rates upon the people 
of Edinburgh for the maintenance of 
the roads. He was aware of the fact 
that the Trust had within a very short 
time voted a sum of £5,000 for im- 
Sree in Princes Street; and he 
id think that their unperformed duty 


in connection with the Leith Walk roads 
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constituted even a more pressing obli- 


gation. In placing before the House 
the case of the burgh of Leith, he had 
shown that for many years past the 
Edinburgh Road Trustees had been 
endeavouring to get rid of the obliga- 
tion of repairing the lower roads, with- 
out performing their duty with respect to 
them; that they hadreceivedalargesum of 
money for the purpose of repairing these 
roads without expending it in the exe- 
cution of those repairs ; and if the House 
allowed the Bill to pass without insert- 
ing the Amendment he now proposed, 
they would allow the Edinburgh Road 
Trustees to reap the benefit of their 
culpable /aches in the matter. He ap- 
pealed to the House for its support; 
and he asked them to do justice between 
the two parties. This was an excep- 
tional case, and it should be treated 
exceptionally, because it in no way 
affected the general question relating 
to the condition in which highways were 
to be handed over under this Bill. He 
asked the House to confirm the decision 
which had been arrived at by the Com- 
mittee of 1874, who had the whole case 
before them, his Amendment being 
exactly in the terms of that decision. 
He trusted the House would not allow 
a grievous injustice to be done in the 
matter, and would not allow the influence 
of the strong to override the interests 
of the weak. He begged to propose 
the insertion of the clause of which he 
had given Notice. 


Clause,—(I/fr. Grant, )—brought up, and 
read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.”’ 


Mr. M‘LAREN said, his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Grant) had made a most gallant 
defence for his constituency in the matter; 
but if all who had Amendments to move 
on the Bill were to take up as much 
time as he had done, the result would 
be that they should have to go on dis- 
cussing the measure for another week. 
If the House would permit him he 
thought he should be able to show, in 
one-tenth part of the time his hon. 
Friend had occupied, that the statements 
which lad been made could not be 
proved. It was true that the city of 
Edinburgh, by an Act of Parliament, 
was bound to maintain certain roads in 
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Leith, and the county of Edinburgh was 
bound to maintain about 12 miles of 
roads in the city of Edinburgh. If it 
was true, as his hon. Friend had said, 
that the Edinburgh Road Trustees were 
bound to put the Leith roads into an 
equally good condition with the upper 
ones, it would be equally incumbent on 
the county trustees to put their 12 miles 
within the city in first-rate order. But 
the Bill was not intended to do anything 
of the kind, or to place such an obliga- 
tion upon that body. All it did was to 
hand over all the lower roads to the local 
burgh authorities in Leith, and, in the 
same way, to hand over the county roads 
to the city authorities as they now were. 
He would not enter into details; but 
would merely state that, so far from the 
sum of £10,000 having come into the 
hands of the Middle District, as stated 
by his hon. Friend, the statement was 
a myth. The matter was. examined 
by the Royal Commission in 1859, and 
the evidence was that the Act under 
which they worked contained twoclauses, 
one of which referred to the roads 
in question, and the debts and obliga- 
tions were mixed up with the Leith 
Walk Trust, and the Calton Road 
Trusts. The Blue Books showed that 
all that was left over was £2,570; 
and he had the authority of the Clerk 
to the City Trustees for saying that since 
1874 £1,600 had been laid out in im- 
proving and supporting those roads, 
within the burgh of Leith, and that 
they were now in a very good state 
of repair. In all the districts under 
their control the road money ,had 
been raised by the authority of the 
burgh of Leith, while not a shilling had 
been expended by that body in the re- 
pair of the roads in question; the whole 
of the money having been applied to 
other purposes, while the ratepayers of 
Edinburgh had been unduly burdened by 
being saddled with the cost of repairing 
and maintaining the roads of the district 
referred to. The House would perceive 
that the annual interest on the sum of 
£2,570, which had been received by the 
Middle District Trustees, only amounted 
to something like £100 per annum; 
while the average annual expenditure 
of the Edinburgh Road Trustees upon 
the lower portion of these roads during 
the last four years amounted to over 
£400. They had, therefore, been ex- 
pending, in the maintenance and repair 
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of these roads, four times as much as 
they received. The fact was, that there 
could be no stronger case brought for- 
ward to show what an injustice had 
been done to Edinburgh than by bring- 
ing forward the present arrangements. 
He was unwilling to occupy the atten- 
tion of the House longer, otherwise he 
was in a position to enter into details 
which would show overwhelmingly the 
correctness of the statement he had 
made, and the soundness of the views 
which the Edinburgh Road Trustees 
had taken on the question. He, how- 
ever, was quite content to take his 
stand on this principle—that if the 
county of Edinburgh was willing to put 
the dozen miles of roads which were to 
be handed over to Edinburgh in a per- 
fect state of repair, the Edinburgh City 
Trust would be willing to put the two- 
and-a-half miles of roads which were 
to be transferred to the Leith burgh 
local authority in an equally good econ- 
dition. 

Tote LORD ADVOOATE said, he 
rose on that occasion merely to indicate 
his own opinion. It was proposed by this 
new clause to deal exceptionally with 
the Edinburgh Road Trust, and he did 
not think any case had been made out 
in the matter. If the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Leith (Mr. Grant) 
pressed his Amendments, he (the Lord 
Advocate) should certainly follow the 
hon. Member for Edinburgh into the 
Lobby. 


Question put, and negatived. 


On the Motion of Mr. M‘Laren, the 
following Clause was inserted after 
Clause 46 :— 


(Transfer of undertaking of city of Edin- 
burgh Road Trust to Corporation of the city.— 
Property vested.—Deeds, &c., to be valid.— 
Officers.) 


“From and after the second Monday of De- 
cember one thousand eight hundred and seventy- 
eight, the sections of ‘The Edinburgh Roads 
and Streets Act, 1862,’ from four to twenty- 
two, both inclusive, and from seventy-nine to 
eighty-six, both inclusive, shall be, and the 
same are, hereby repealed, and the body of 
trustees thereby constituted under the name and 
description of ‘The City of Edinburgh Road 
Trust’ shall thereon cease to exist; and from 
and after the said date the whole powers and 
authorities of every kind vested in the trustees 
under the said Act, or conferred on them by or 
under authority of any other Act of Parlia- 
ment, shall be, and the same are, hereby trans- 
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ferred to and vested in the Town Council of the 
city of Edinburgh, who shall thenceforward, as 
part of the ordinary business of the town 
council, and according to the rules by which 
the conduct of such business is regulated, in- 
cluding the mode of estimating expenditure, 
and of keeping, making up, auditing, certify- 
ing and publishing of accounts, exercise the 
whole powers and authorities of the said road 
trust, and perform the whole duties and obliga- 
tions, and fulfil all contracts incumbent on the 
said trust; and in construing the said Act, and 
any other Act in which the said road trustees 
are named, the expression ‘the trustees,’ or any 
other expression referring to the said road 
trustees, shall be read as if the ‘Town Council 
of Edinburgh’ had been inserted instead thereof. 
And the whole lands, houses, assessments, 
duties, claims, demands, rights, properties, and 
effects of every kind, heritable or movable, be- 
longing to or vested in or leviable or exigible 
by the said road trust, or any person on their 
behalf, under and in virtue of the said Roads 
and Streets Act (but subject to any liabilities to 
which the same are legally liable), shall, from 
and after the aforesaid date, become vested in 
and belong to and be leviable and exigible by 
the Town Council of Edinburgh, for the pur- 
poses of the said Act, as fully and effectually to 
all intents and purposes as if the same had been 
formally and particularly conveyed to and 
vested in them, with full power, right, and 
authority to the Town Council of Edinburgh to 
levy, adjudge, sue for, and recover the same. 
And all bonds, obligations, assignments, leases, 
grants, conveyances, or other deeds or securities 
legally made or granted to or by the said road 
trust or any person under authority of the said 
Act shall be good, valid, and effectual to all in- 
tents and purposes; and all debts contracted 
and all lawful contracts entered into by the said 
road trust or any person on their behalf by 
virtue of the said Roads and Streets Act, or 
any other Act, shall remain valid and binding 
upon the Town Council of Edinburgh under 
authority of this Act. And it shall be lawful 
for the Town Council of Edinburgh to continue 
any of the officers employed by the said road 
trust or to make such provision for their Tretire- 
ment or otherwise out of the rates under the 
said ‘Edinburgh Roads and Streets Act, 1862,’ 
or this Act, as may be by them considered just 
and expedient: Provided always, That, notwith- 
standing the adoption of this Act or its becom- 
ing operative within the county of Edinburgh, 
the provisions of the said ‘Edinburgh Roads 
and Streets Act, 1862,’ not hereby specially re- 
pealed, shall, in addition to the provisions of 
this Act and in so far as not inconsistent with 
this Act, apply and continue to be applicable to 
the burgh of Edinburgh as if thé said burgh 
were the district defined in the said ‘ Edinburgh 
Roads and Streets Act, 1862.’ ” 


On the Motion of Sir Henry Frrev- 
son Davig, the following Clause was in- 
serted after Clause 88 :— 


(Special provision as to the burghs of Had- 
dington, Dunbar, and North Berwick.) 
“Tn the event of this Act being adopted in 
the county of Haddington, or otherwise coming 
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to have effect therein, the same shall be subject 
to the following provisions :— 

“(1.) The county Road Trustees of the 
county of Haddington shall manage and main- 
tain the roads, highways, and bridges within 
the burghs of Haddington, Dunbar, and North 
Berwick, which the county Road Board of the 
said county now maintains under the provisions 
of ‘The Haddingtonshire Roads Act, 1863.’ 

“(2.) The said county Road Trustees shall 
be entitled to assess and levy the assessments 
authorized by this Act upon the lands and heri- 
tages within those portions of the burghs of 
Haddington, Dunbar, and North Berwick which 
are not within the towns of Haddington, Dun- 
bar, and North Berwick, as defined in ‘The Had- 
dingtonshire Roads Act, 1863.’ ”’ 


On the Motion of Mr. Fraser-Macxrn- 
TOsH, the following clause was inserted 


after Clause 94 :— 
(As to a bridge in Elginshire.) 

“The county road trustees of the county of 
Elgin may, at any annual general meeting called 
in terms of ‘The Elgin and Nairn Roads and 
Bridges Act, 1863,’ resolve forthwith to pay off 
the balance remaining due of the sum of money 
borrowed for the purposes of the bridge over the 
River Findhorn, near Dalvey, and, if they shall 
so resolve, they shall add the sum required to 
pay off such balance to the amount required to 
be raised in the ensuing year for the mainten- 
ance, repair, and management of roads, high- 
ways, and bridges within the said county, and 
shall assess therefor accordingly ; and, as soon 
as the said balance has been paid, it shall be 
deemed that the whole sums of money borrowed 
for the purposes of the said bridge, and the in- 
terest thereon, have been fully paid and extin- 
guished within the meaning of the thirty- 
seventh section of ‘The Elgin and Nairn Roads 
and Bridges Act, 1863.’” 


Mr. M‘LAREN moved to insert the 
following new Clause after Clause 96 :— 

(Saving yearly payment by North British 
Railway Company to city of Edinburgh.) 

“ Nothing in this Act contained shall affect or 
prejudice the right of the Magistrates and Town 
Council of the city of Edinburgh to the yearly 
amount of not less than five hundred and twenty- 
nine pounds cleven shillings and one penny, now 
payable to them by the North British Railway 
Company, forming part of the revenues and 
properties included in the Act first and second 
Victoria, chapter fifty-five, thereby conveyed in 
security to the creditors of the said city, and 
mortgaged to the Public Works Loan Commis- 
sioners under authority of the Act thirty-third 
and thirty-fourth Victoria, chapter eighty-seven, 
and which sum was agreed to by the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow Railway Goengeny (now amalga- 
mated with the said North British Railway 
Company), and secured tothe said city by sec- 
tion twenty-seven of ‘The Edinburgh and 
Glasgow Railway and Edinburgh and Glasgow 
Union Canal Amalgamation Act, 1849,’ ” 
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Clause,—(Mr. M‘Laren,)—brought up, 
and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.”’ 


Mr. ADAM said, he objected to the 
clause. He did not wish to follow 
the hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
M‘Laren) into the arguments he had 
brought forward in support of it. All 
he could say was, that the proposal 
seemed to be rather an ingenious me- 
thod by which the city of Edinburgh 
should eat their cake and have it also. 
If the clause came into operation the 
Company would have to pay the sum 
which it was the object of the clause to 
secure to the city of Edinburgh, and also 
the assessment imposed by the Bill. 
That would be manifestly unfair. The 
proposition was either to establish 
causeway mail or not. If it was cause- 
way mail, it was very unjust that it 
should be continued under the Bill, and 
that it should be paid by the North 
British Railway, while they were also 
assessed. And if it was not causeway 
mail, the clause was quite unnecessary. 
He put the hon. Member upon the 
horns of that dilemma, and Jeft him to 
select which of them he pleased. He 
thought he might safely trust to the 
Government to see that such an in- 
justice should not be done, and, with 
those few observations, he should leave 
them to deal with it. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. COWAN moved the insertion of 
the following Clause :— 


(Saving as to Leith Harbour.) 

“Nothing in this Act contained shall be con- 
strued to relieve the Commissioners for the 
Harbour and Docks of Leith of any statutory 
obligation incumbent on them in regard to the 
making, maintenance, or repair of roads, strects, 
quays, or bridges within the burgh of Leith ; 
and the exemption to which such Commissioners 
are entitled under the Acts of the eleventh and 
twelfth Victoria, chapter one hundred and 
twenty-three, and of the twenty-sixth and 
twenty-seventh Victoria, chapter sixty, shall re- 
main in force and shall extend and apply to all 
assessments under this Act.” 


Mr. GRANT said, he felt himself 
bound, on the part of his constituents, 
to oppose the clause, the object of which 
was to exempt the Dock Commissioners 
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of Leith from all assessments to be made 
under the provisions of this Bill. He 
maintained that this new clause was 
either unnecessary or undesirable. If 
it were intended to preserve to the Dock 
Commissioners their present exemption, 
it was unnecessary ; and if it were in- 
tended to give them a new exemption 
and a new power, he held it was un- 
desirable to do so, because they had no 
claim to any new power under this Act. 
He found that, many years ago, an ex- 
emption from police assessment was 
given to the Dock Commissioners, with 
the object of encouraging and stimulat- 
ing the trade of the port, which was then 
comparatively small and_in a languish- 
ing state; but he could not find that 
under that exemption there was any 
exemption from road assessment. In 
fact, during several years when the road 
assessment was collected separately from 
the police assessment, the Dock Board 
actually paid road assessment to the 
burgh of Leith. Under these circum- 
stances, he could not see how his hon. 
Friend the Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
Cowan) could say that the dock property 
was entirely outside the limits of Leith, 
and that Leith had really nothing what- 
ever to do with it. It was only when the 
burgh of Leith adopted the provisions of 
the General Police and Improvement 
Act of 1862, and when, consequently, the 
money for the repair ofroads wascollected 
under the police assessment, which was 
an indivisible rate, that the Dock Board 
were relieved of their share of contribut- 
ing towards the repairs of the roads and 
streets of Leith. If, then, that was the 
result of a mere accident, and if their 
exemption from police rate was pre- 
served to them by the Bill, he thought 
it was very undesirable that any new 
exemption should be given to them from 
road assessment under the provisions of 
this measure. If the Dock Board were 
to get a new exemption, it was desirable 
to show that their case and their position 
warranted such an exemption ; but he 
was not aware that this had been shown 
by the hon. Member who had proposed 
thisnewclause. Theright hon. Gentleman 
the Home Secretary had stated that the 
great principle of the present Bill was 
that everyone should contribute towards 
the maintenance of the roads; and that 
being so, he thought that if any ex- 
emptions were to be made, the right hon. 
Gentleman would agree with him that 
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very good reason must be shown for 
them. Had any good reason been shown 
in this case? Hecertainly thought not. 
It could not be denied that the heavy 
traffic to and from the docks contributed 
in a great degree to the wear and tear 
of the streets and roads in the burgh of 
Leith. It might be said that if this 
Amendment was not introduced, a privi- 
lege which the Dock Board at present 
enjoyed would be taken away from them. 
He had already shown that that privi- 
lege was the result of an accident in 
regard to the assessment of roads. If 
it were shown to be necessary to the 
trade of the port that such an exemption 
should’ be granted, then there might be 
some ground for the clause that had been 
proposed. But how stood the case with 
regard to that? At the time when the 
exemption from police assessment was 
first given to Leith the trade of that 
port was in a very poor state, and the 
Commissioners were doomed in debt on 
which they could not pay the interest. 
But the aspect of things had changed 
since then. In 1866 the Government 
remitted to the Dock Board their large 
debt of £180,000, which was due to 
them ; and owing to large and wise im- 
provements in the dock accommodation, 
the trade of the place had very largely 
increased, as the following statistics 
would show:—In 1877, the grossrevenue 
of the Dock Board of Leith was £82,570. 
The net revenue was £45,821. The 
debt forreproductive works was £250,000; 
and allowing for interest and sinking 
fund £15,821, there remained a clear 
surplus of £30,000 a-year. He asked, 
whether there was any ground for claim- 
ing for a Corporation with £30,000 
a-year, whose traffic damaged the roads 
to a great extent, an exemption which 
should relieve them of the few hundred 
pounds which they would have to pay 
as their share of the assessment for the 


roads? He should only put this fur- 
ther argument to the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman in charge of the 


Bill. Ifthis exemption were granted to 
Leith, for what reason was there no such 
exemption granted to any other Harbour 
or Dock Board in Scotland? There 
were many such Boards all through the 
country which deserved greater considera- 
tion than the case of Leith; and he should 
be glad to hear from the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman who had charge of the 
Bill what were the grounds on which he 
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would grant a new exemption over and 
above the exemption from the police rate 
which they at present enjoyed to the 
Dock Commissioners of Leith ? 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, the proposed 
clause was one of very great importance. 
That was to say, if his hon., Friend the 
Member for Leith (Mr. Grant) were to 
succeed in rejecting it, it would be very 
detrimental to various interests involved. 
His hon. Friend had referred to the 
large debt which formerly existed, and 
which the Government cancelled. Well, 
if any advantage was to be given to any 
party, surely the Government which 
cancelled the debt should be the party 
to get the advantage, and not the town 
of Leith, to which the harbour and docks 
did not belong. The harbour and docks 
belonged to the city of Edinburgh till 
1838. At that time the Government 
practically purchased the harbour and 
docks by giving up a debt of £228,000 
which had then been advanced. It took 
the docks and harbours altogether out 
of the hands of the Corporation of Edin- 
burgh, and established a new commis- 
sion, one-half of the members to be 
elected by the Government, and the 
other half by the Town Councils of 
Edinburgh and Leith. From that time 
the trade of the docks and harbour had 
increased amazingly, and the Trust had 
been remarkably well managed. It was 
then provided by the Acts referred to 
that the Harbour Trust, being entirely 
separated from the municipalities’ of 
Edinburgh and Leith, should watch and 
light and clean all its own territory. 
It had done that from its origin in 1838 
up tothe present date. The Trust had 
spent, and was now spending, £4,000 
a-year in watching, lighting, cleaning, 
and paving the roads forming the docks 
and harbour of Leith, and in paving 
some contiguous streets leading to the 
docks ; and, in place of asking for some 
new privilege, as his hon. Friend seemed 
to think, it merely asked to be let alone. 
They were liable to the Poor Law as- 
sessment, but not to the police assess- 
ment, which included the cost of paving 
the streets of Leith, and the clause pro- 
posed merely declared that the Trust 
should be continued free from lia- 
bility to this new paving rate. If hon. 
Members looked at the rental of Leith, 
they would find that the harbour and 
docks formed one-fifth of the whole 
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pound was laid on, 4d. would really fall 
on the inhabitants of Leith. Who would 
pay the other penny? It would be the 
inhabitants of Edinburgh, Glasgow, and 
the surrounding towns; because the trade 
from the port of Leith, carried on by this 
public Trust, was not the trade of Leith 
itself{—it was the trade which went from 
Leith to London, and from Leith to all 
parts of the Continent. The fact was 
that it had been one of the most suc- 
cessfully managed Trusts in the United 
Kingdom ; and he asked that it should 
be left with all its existing burdens, 
which represented an annual outlay of 
£4,000 a-year, instead of being mixed 
up with the town of Leith, which never 
had any right or title to interfere with 
its management. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
as he had been challenged by the hon. 
Member for Leith to state if he intended 
to support the proposed new clause, he 
could haveno difficulty in replying to that 
challenge upon the footing that he did in- 
tend to support the clause. The reason 
why he did sowas this—he wasnot aware 
of any harbourauthorityin Scotland, with 
the exception of the Leith Dock Com- 
missioners, who were, at this moment, 
a road authority managing their own 
roads, and not only managing the roads, 
but paying for the cleaning, lighting, 
and watching of them out of the dock 
rates. Under these circumstances, the 
question that arose for consideration 
was whether an authority so existing 
and so intimately connected in many re- 
spects with the roads should be de- 
prived of the management of them, and 
the maintenance and repair of them 
given over to others, while they were 
simply left to watch, clean, and light? 
One of the main reasons for intrusting 
burghs with the management of their 
own roads was this—that they performed 
this very function which the Commis- 
sioners of Leith discharged within their 
limits, and it humbly appeared to him 
that that was quite a good reason for 
dealing with them exceptionally. It was 
not the case of making them a road 
authority; it was a question whether 
they were to be continued in existence 
as a road authority in regard to roads 
upon which tolls had been abolished, or 
rather had never existed. 


Clause agreed to, and added to the 
rental. Suppose a rate of 5d, in the | Bill. 
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Mr. RAMSAY said, he regretted very 
much that he should have to occupy the 
time of the House for a few minutes 
in stating the reason why he thought it 
necessary to propose that the Speaker 
should leave the Chair, with a view to 
the introduction of the following clause 
in reference to the transfer of Linlith- 
gow Bridge :— 

‘‘ Whereas by an Act of the Parliament of 
Scotland, passed in the year one thousand. six 
hundred and eighty-five, the magistrates and 
town council of the royal burgh of Linlithgow 
were authorised and empowered to impose and 
levy dues for the purpose of repairing and up- 
holding Linlithgow Bridge, and to apply the 
surplus ‘to any public use for the g and 
utility of the town,’ and such dues have since 
that time been so levied and applied, and whereas 
the right of property in the said bridge is vested 
in the said magistrates and town council, and 
such bridge is situated partly in the county of 
Linlithgow and partly in the county of Stirling: 
Be it enacted, That, on the commencement of 
this Act, the recited Act of the Parliament of 
Scotland shall be repealed, and the right of pro- 
perty in Linlithgow Bridge shall thereupon vest 
in the road trustees of the county of Linlithgow 
and in the road trustees of the county of Stirling, 
who shall jointly and rateably, in the propor- 
tion of the valuation of these counties respec- 
tively, be bound to pay to said magistrates and 
town council compensation for the loss of the 
surplus of the aforesaid dues, according as the 
amount or value of such surplus may be ascer- 
tained and determined by arbiters, one of whom 
shall be appointed by the road trustees of the 
counties of Linlithgow and Stirling at a joint 
meeting of said trustees, to be convened for 
that purpose within three months after the com- 
mencement of this Act, and one by the said 
magistrates and town council ; and such arbiters, 
when so appointed, and before proceeding to 
consider the questions referred to them, shall 
elect an oversman, and, failing the appointment 
of an arbiter by the foresaid road trustees, it 
shall be competent for the said magistrates and 
town council to apply to the sheriff of the county 
of Linlithgow to appoint a person to perform 
the duty of such arbiters, and the decision of 
such arbiters, or oversman, or person appointed 
by the sheriff, shall be final.’’ 


The fact was, that the clause which he 
wished to bring before the whole House 
in Committee was one which he deemed 
necessary in order to proyide that jus- 
tice might be done to one of the burghs 
which he had the honour to represent. In 
1681, the Earl of Linlithgow, at that time 
the proprietor,of extensive estates to the 
west of the town, erected a bridge over 
the River Avon, and subsequent to its 
erection the Crown was pleased to grant 
to the Earl a lease for 19 years, under 
which he was empowered to levy toll at 
that bridge, for the purpose of main- 
taining it and of re-imbursing himself 
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for his outlay. In 1681 the Town Coun- 
cil of Linlithgow negotiated with the 
Earl for the acquisition of his right 
under the lease, and they paid him a 
price for his title. Subsequently, they 
acquired from his Lordship the right to 
levy the dues which had been sanctioned 
by His Majesty. In 1685 the magis- 
trates of the burgh, which had been 
very much plundered in the time of the 
Commonwealth, applied to Parliament 
for the purpose of having their right to 
levy the toll confirmed and perpetuated 
by an Act of Parliament; and in conse- 
quence of a Petition presented to the 
Parliament of Scotland in that year 
their claim was taken into consideration, 
and Parliament in these terms agreed to 
the prayer of the same. It was that— 


‘‘His Majesty’s High Commissioner and 
Estates of Parliament, having heard the above 
written Petition, granted the desire thereof,and 
perpetuated in all time coming the aforesaid im- 
position formerly granted, as it is now paid, 
after the expiration of the aforesaid gift, and 
that for the sustentation and repair of the said 
bridge, &c., and to apply the surplus to any 
public use for the good and utility of the town.” 


The magistrates, in consequence of the 
authority they thus got from Parliament, 
had applied for the good of the town the 
income which they had derived from that 
time to the present, a period of nearly 
200 years. But he should probably 
be told by the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Lord Advocate that this 
did not of itself confer upox them any- 
thing beyond the mere right to a sum 
requisite for the maintenance of the 
bridge. He could not admit that the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman was 
entitled to make any such statement, 
and for this reason—that the burgh 
some years ago got into difficulties, and 
the question of their right to levy these 
dues came before the Court of Session, 
and ultimately before the House of 
Lords, and it was then held that the 
Parliament of Scotland, by virtue of 
this Act, did confer upon the magistrates 
of the burgh what he might call an in- 
alienable Parliamentary provision, for 
the purpose of enabling them to uphold 
the dignity of the burgh, and in conside- 
ration of those losses they had sustained 
to which he had referred. Under these 
circumstances, it appeared to him that 
the right to levy an impost of this descrip- 
tion was not of the nature—as stated 
by the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
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on @ previous oceasion—of ‘‘ customs.” 
It was not of the nature of customs, in 
his opinion, because customs had been in 
use and levied in most of the ancient 
burghs in Scotland, but they were levied 
oncommoditiescoming within the burgh, 
or passing through the burgh itself. 
But this bridge was a mile beyond the 
western boundary of the burgh—a con- 
siderable distance from any part of the 
area over which the magistrates of the 
burgh had jurisdiction: He could not 
conceive, therefore, that it was in any 
way different from a right in respect of 
private property; and if the Parliament 
of Great Britain had conferred upon a 
private individual the right to levy dues 
at any bridge in the South of England, 
and that for 200 years he had been au- 
thorized to apply, and had applied, the 
dues to such private purposes as he saw 
fit, it could not now be contended that 
in such a state of matters it would be 
reasonable on the part of Parliament to 
deprive that individual of that property 
without compensation. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary had al- 
ready agreed to a clause being inserted 
in the Bill to provide compensation for 
certain bridges belonging to private in- 
dividuals; and unless that House was 
prepared to make a permanent distinc- 
tion between the right of Corporations 
in respect of property held privately by 
them and the property of private indivi- 
duals, he could not conceive how it would 
be justified in withholding assent to the 
clause which he should have to submit if 
the Motion which he now made was 
agreed to. But besides this, there was 
the consideration of the public purposes 
to which the burgh authorities had 
applied this fund. Under an Act passed 
only some six years ago—the Education 
Act of Scotland—it was provided that 
the burgh authorities were to pay 
over to the school board of the burgh 
such sum as it had been their custom to 
pay for the support of the burgh school. 
In accordance with that provision of the 
law the burgh authorities had been in the 
habit of paying, since the passing of that 
Act, £50 annually to the school board. 
But the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man proposed to take away this property 
from the burgh, and he should like to 
know in.what way it was expected that 
they were to meet the charge upon them? 
The right of this burgh was singular, 
and different from the right conferred 
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in. other cases; for he had examined 
the old Scottish Acts of Parliament, by 
which such rights were conferred in the 
17th century, and he had not found a 
single example of another case in which 
the burgh authority was authorized to 
levy dues otherwise than for maintaining 
and upholding of the bridge. But in 
this case the language was quite express 
—that the authorities should have the 
right ‘‘to apply any surplus to any pub- 
lic use for the good and utility of the 
town.” He did not know what Her 
Majesty’s Ministers would say on this 
subject; but he felt that if they set the 
example in this way of tampering with 
the rights of private property, they would 
be doing that which had not hitherto 
been done by the British Parliament. 
He would appeal to the Lord Advocate 
to agree to the Motion that the Speaker 
leave the Chair, in order that they might 
fairly consider on its merits the clause 
of which he had given Notice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
*‘ That the Bill be committed in respect 
of a new Clause (Transfer of Linlithgow 
Bridge).””—(Mr. Ramsay.) 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
could not agree to the proposal of his 
hon. Friend, for thisreason—thathe took 
quite a different view of the rights and 
interests of the burgh of Linlithgow in 
this bridge from that which his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Ramsay) had taken. He 
should wish to call the attention of the 
House for one moment to the character 
of the imposts upon public roads which 
had been swept away by this Bill. 
Within a burgh everything was swept 
away in the shape of an exaction in re- 
spect of the use of the roads as a means 
of passage, and then in the 38rd section 
of the Bill the same provision was made 
with regard to public highways, in- 
cluding bridges outside a burgh. Un- 
doubtedly, it was because the exaction 
in question would be swept away by 
the 38rd clause of the Bill that his hon. 
Friend proposed to introduce a new 
clause. He (the Lord Advocate) took 
it that the right to levy at a bridge out- 
side the burgh was very much the same 
thing as the right to levy at the bridge 
within the burgh ; that the right to levy 
or exact causeway mail or pontages for 
passing over a bridge.in a county was 
not in the least degree different in cha- 
racter from the right granted by Royal 
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Charter to a burgh to levy causeway 
mail within that burgh ; because he took 
it that the ordinary right to levy cause- 
way mail in most of the burghs in Scot- 
land implied no obligation beyond the 
maintenance of the road, and that any 
surplus might be, and had long been, 
applied to “‘any other purpose.” He 
did not see why they should deal with 
the one case by sweeping it away, and 
deal with the other by conserving it 
because it happened to be beyond the 
burgh. That seemed to be the proposal 
here. The terms of the Royal grant 
were very guarded, and did not sug- 
gest that the leading purpose of the 
Act was to confer a pecuniary benefit 
upon the burgh itself; and in that 
very long and protracted litigation to 
which reference had been made one of 
the superior Judges, commenting upon 
the character of the grant, said it was 
upon the face of it a grant for the pur- 
pose of maintaining the bridge. He 
wished to state the case as fairly as, ac- 
cording to his opinion, it ought to be 
stated in a legal aspect ; and, under these 
circumstances, he could not admit that 
there was any substantive distinction 
between this case and the ordinary 
causeway mail levied within the burghs, 
and he did not see that it could be con- 
sistently dealt with in this measure 
otherwise than it was proposed to deal 
with it in the 33rd section of the Bill. 
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Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 41; Noes 
183: Majority 142.—(Div. List, No. 
192). 


On the Motion of Mr. J. W. Baroray, 
the following Clauses were agreed to, and 
added to the Bill :— 


(Provisions for debts contracted under “ The 
Forfarshire Roads Act, 1874.’’) 

“The sums of money borrowed under ‘ The 
Forfarshire Roads Act, 1874,’ before the com- 
mencement of this Act, in the county of Forfar, 
shall not be included in the list of debts made 
up under the provisions of this Act, but every 
sum so borrowed shall (so faras unpaid) be held 
to be a debt of the particular district or burgh 
by which the money was borrowed, and shall 
be a first charge on the assessment levied under 
this Act, or any other Act or Provisional Order 
confirmed by Parliament, for the maintenance 
and repair of the roads, highways, or bridges, 
within such district or burgh, and the creditors 
in such debts shall have over such assessment 
the same rights which creditors under this Act 
have over the assessment for the payment of 
debt, and the bonds, mortgage, or other securi- 
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ties in evidence of such debts shall be held to be 
of the same nature and be dealt with in the 
same way as the bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities, as the case may be, granted under this 
Act; and considering that by ‘The Forfarshire 
Roads Act, 1874,’ Kirriemuir is for the manage- 
ment, maintenance, and repair of the roads 
within it separated from the county of Forfar, 
Kirriemuir shall for all the purposes of this Act 
be held to be a burgh.” 


(Trustees to have power to make bye-laws.) 


“The trustees may from time to time make 
bye-laws for the better regulation of their busi- 
ness or the management of the roads, and to 
amend or rescind the same, provided that such 
bye-laws are not contrary to the spirit or intent 
of this Act and shall have been approved by the 
sheriff of the county, after their publication in 
some newspaper circulating in the county at 
least ten days before the sitting of the sheriff for 
their consideration.” 


On the Motion of Mr. Yraman, the 
following clause was agreed to, and added 
to the Bill :— 


(Savings of Acts transferring roads to local 
authority of burghs.) 

‘‘Nothing in this Act contained shall pre- 
judice or affect any Act by or under which the 
turnpike roads and statute labour roads, or 
either of them, within any burgh have been 
transferred to the local authority of such 
burgh.” 


Sr EDWARD COLEBROOKE 
moved, after Clause 88, to insert the 
following Clause :— 


(Special provision as to Glasgow and Garscube 
Road.) 


“Whereas the turnpike road leading from 
Glasgow to the Milnford of Garscube, which, 
with the exception of a portion of the bridge 
over the River Kelvin at the northern termina- 
tion thereof, is situate entirely within the burgh 
of Maryhill, is carried under the Forth and 
Clyde Navigation by a very low and narrow 
bridge, and the trustees of that road have ac- 
cumulated certain funds for the purpose of im- 
proving the same by constructing a diversion of 
the said navigation, and a bridge of ampler 
dimensions under such diversion, for which im- 
provement powers have already been obtained 
from Parliament but are about to expire, and it 
is expedient that the funds accumulated as 
aforesaid should be applied towards the execu- 
tion of such improvement: Therefore if within 
five years after the passing of this Act the 
powers for executing the said improvement 
shall be renewed, or new powers for a similar 
object shall be granted by Parliament, the said 
funds so far as necessary for the purpose shall 
be applied in carrying such powers into effect, 
by the said trustees until the improvement be 
completed, or until the Acts under which those 
trustees are constituted cease to be in force, and 
after those Acts cease to be in force (if the im- 
provement be not then completed, and if the 
said funds or any thereof remain then on 
hand) by the commissioners of police of the 
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burgh of Maryhill, to whom the said trustees 
shall, upon the said Acts ceasing to be in focre, 
hand over such funds or the balance thereof 
then on hand, if any, as the case may be.” 


Clause (Special provision as to Glas- 
gow and Garscube Road, )—( Sir Edward 
Colebrooke, )\—brought up, and read the first 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the said Clause be now read a 
second time,” 


._Mr. ANDERSON said, he objected 
to the clause. By a certain Road Trust 
Act two different trusts were to pay to 
Glasgow each a debt of £2,100 in con- 
sideration of much expensive work done 
by Glasgow. One of these paid their 
debt fairly and honestly, but the other 
did not, preferring to accumulate the 
funds and to pay to Glasgow an annual 
tribute, which was really only the interest 
on this debt. When the hon. Baronet 
moved that this accumulated fund should 
go for a different purpose than paying 
their debts, they must look at the 
clause in connection with his other 
Amendment, which proposed to stop this 
annual payment of interest. They had 
been laying burdens on Glasgow in 
every way, on no other ground than 
that Glasgow was rich and able to pay. 
They would be adding insult to injury 
if they robbed her of this £2,100 also. 
He hoped the Government would not 
agree to the proposal of thé hon. Ba- 
ronet. 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
when this clause was first submitted to 
the House, he thought from the state- 
ment made that the proposal was a very 
reasonable one; but having recently 
been made acquainted with the facts 
stated by the hon. Member for Glasgow, 
he had changed his views, and he could 
not give the clause his support. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. ERNEST NOEL moved, in 
clause 8, page 2, line 9, to leave out 
from ‘‘ within,” to ‘‘ therein,” in line 
10. The hon. Member said, the Amend- 
ment was intended to remedy the griev- 
ance which, he thought, the Government 
could never have intended by this inter- 
pretation to create. A burgh which at 
the present moment might have 4,500 
inhabitants, and which might be growing 
very fast, might, nevertheless, not be able 
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to have the advantage of the Bill, be- 
cause three months after its passing its 
population did not amount to 5,000. 
He hardly thought the Government 
intended that a burgh in these circum- 
stances should be excluded from the 
benefits of this Bill when its inhabit- 
ants did exceed 5,000. He hoped the 
Government would give some considera- 
tion to the Amendment, as one of the 
towns which he represented was fast 
growing, and in a few years would come 
under the operation of the Bill. The 
hon. Member concluded by moving the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, to 
leave out from the word “ within,” in 
line 9, to the word ‘‘ therein,’”’ in line 
10, inelusive.—({ Mr. Ernest Noel.) 

Question proposed, ‘That the words 
oe to be left out stand part of the 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE opposed the 
Amendment, because it must inevitably 
introduce complete disorder into the Bill. 
The Bill was framed on the footing of 
settling all questions between the burghs 
and counties at the outset — adminis- 
trative questions, boundary questions, 
debt and allocation of debt questions, 
questions of bridge management, and 
all others. It was a difficult enough 
matter drafting a provision which would 
effect this as between counties and 
burghs, or rather between counties 
adopting the Act at different dates, and 
it would not do to insert a provision in 
the Bill to unsettle all these arrange- 
ments on certain burghs now under 
5,000 of population reaching that figure. 
That must be left to future legislation. 
It could not be done now without in- 
troducing confusion where there was 
perplexity enough already. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. ERNEST NOEL, in moving, 


in clause 3, page 2, line 10, to leave 
out ‘ five,’’ and insert ‘‘three,”’ said, the 
reason he moved this second Amend- 
ment on Report was this, that when this 
subject was before the Committee a divi- 
sion was taken upon it, and a consider- 
able majority of the Scotch Members 
interested in this Bill supported the pro- 
posal to reduce the limit of population, 
as fixed by the Bill, from 5,000 to 
3,000, and he pressed this the more on 
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the Government after what had fallen 
from the Lord Advocate. The right hon. 
and learned Gentleman hadtoldthem that 
the Bill was framed for the purpose of 
providing a final settlement of all ques- 
tions between the burghsand the counties, 
and that any change that might be neces- 
sary should be left for future legislation. 
Under the present legislation they were 
never to permit any town tocome within 
the provisions of the Bill if it had not 
at the moment of the passing of the 
measure, or within three months thereof, 
reached the population of 5,000. He 
saw great force in what the Lord Advo- 
cate said about the unfairness of unset- 
tling the arrangement, and yet it wasvery 
hard on many of these towns to force 
them to come again to the House and ask 
for legislation. He hoped the Lord Ad- 
vocate would give way on this point, and 
would grant that which was originally 
supported by a majority of the Scotch 
Members. ‘Towns that were already 
under police management should come 
within the scope of this Bill. The hon. 
Memberconcluded by moving the Amend- 
ment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, to 
leave out the word “‘five,’? and in- 
sert the word ‘three,’ — (Mr. Ernest 
Noel,)—instead thereof. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘ five’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
could not agree to the Amendment. 
This matter was very fully considered 
by the Committee, and he could only 
say that wherever they had drawn, as 
they must, a hard-and-fast line some- 
where, a little hardship would arise in 
some cases. But he ventured to suggest, 
that in drawing the line at a population 
of 5,000, there were fewer cases of hard- 
ship than there would be if the line were 
drawn at 3,000. 

Stir ALEXANDER GORDON was 
sorry to hear, from the speech of the 
Lord Advocate, that the request of his 
hon. Friend opposite (Mr. E. Noel) was 
not to be granted. It appeared to him 
extremely anomalous that the House had 
just passed an Amendment which gave 
the town of Kirriemuir a right of being 
considered a burgh for the purposes of 
this Bill, although the town of Kirrie- 
muir had not a population of 5,000. He 
could not see why an advantage should 
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be given to one town in Forfarshire, if 
it was not to be granted to other burghs 
in Scotland. There were, besides, no 
less than 25 Royal burghs with a popu- 
lation under 3,000, and if these 25 burghs 
were competent to manage their own 
roads, he did not see why other burghs 
of a similar population should be refused 
the like privilege. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
case of Kirriemuir was one where an 
arrangement had been made between it 
and the county, and a case where tolls 
had been abolished. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, that the 
reason why Kirriemuir wasexcluded from 
the operation of the Bill was, that under 
the Forfarshire Road Act of 1874, cer- 
tain arrangements were made and debts 
contracted, and therefore a great injus- 
tice would have been done by the present 
general Act unless that town were held 
to be a burgh, and allowed to carry out 
the arrangement entered into under the 
local Act. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, the Govern- 
ment had not answered the Question as 
to the Royal burghs with populations 
under 8,000. The Kirriemuir case was 
not so strong a case as that of the small 
Royal burghs. Really, if Royal burghs 
under 3,000 of population, and which 
were decreasing in population, were to 
have this privilege, he did not see why 
places of 3,000 which were growing 
rapidly, should not have it. He thought 
this Amendment ought to be conceded. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


On the Motion of the Lorp Apvocarz, 
Amendment made, in Clause 3, page 
2, line 21, by leaving out the word 
‘‘therein,” and inserting the words 
‘‘ within a parish.” 


On the Motion of Mr. Grant, Amend- 
ment made, in page 2, line 48, after 
‘‘pontages,”” by inserting—‘‘ and also 
any sum payable in respect of any exemp- 
tion from or relinquishment of tolls.” 


On the Motion of Mr. R. W. Durr, 
Amendment made, in Clause 4— 


‘* Providing that nothing contained in the Act 
should have the effect of continuing in force the 
provisions of the Act passed in the 9th and 10th 
Vic., entitled an Act for the repair of certain 
roads in the counties of Banff, Aberdeen, and 


Elgin, after the end of the next Session of Par- 
liament.”’ : 
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On the Motion of the Lorp Apvo- 
caTE, the following Amendments were 
made:—In Clause 3, page 3, line 20, after 
“trustees,” insert ‘‘(not being county 
road trustees) ;”” Clause 6, page 4, line 
33, leave out ‘‘ chairman of the road 
trustees,’ and insert ‘‘ convener; ’”’ 
Clause 7, page 5, line 18, after 
‘“‘adopted,” insert ‘‘or is in force;” 
page 5, line 19, after “adopted,” insert 
‘“‘or is not in force;” page 5, line 20, 
after ‘‘the,” insert ‘‘ management and 
maintenance of the;’’ page 5, line 21, 
leave out “or bridges;” page 5, line 
81, after ‘‘ adopted,” insert ‘‘or be in 
force ;”’ page 5, line 43, leave out from 
“in” to “ bridge,” in line 44, both in- 
clusive ; page 6, line 1, leave out ‘‘or 
bridge ;”’ page 6, line 5, leave out ‘or 
bridge ;” Clause 9, page 6, line 33, 
leave out ‘‘ the expiration of two years,”’ 
and insert ‘‘ any time.” 


On the Motion of Mr. J. W. Barctay, 
the following words were added at the 
end of Clause 10 :— 

“Should the ratepayers fail to elect trustees 
at the first meeting called by the convener, or at 
any subsequent meeting called by the county 
road clerk, the county road clerk shall convene 
another meeting within six weeks for the pur- 
pose of electing trustees as herein provided.’’ 


On the Motion of the Lorp Apvo- 
caTE, the following Amendments were 
made :—In Clause 11, page 8, line 20, 
leave out ‘‘ roads;’’ Clause 12, page 9, 
line 7, after ‘‘ seal,” insert ‘or ;” page 
9, line 8, after ‘‘ assessed,’’ insert ‘‘ as 
owners ;” page 9, line 10, leave out ‘as 
owners ;”” page 9, line 12, leave out 
‘two,’ and insert ‘the following; ” 
page 9, line 16, after ‘ county,” in- 
sert :— 

“That is to say: (a.) Where the number of 
ratepayers does not exceed five hundred, two 
persons; (b.) Where the number of ratepayers 
exceeds five hundred but does not exceed one 
thousand, three persons; (c.) Where the num- 
ber of ratepayers exceeds one thousand, four 
persons ;”’ 


page 9, line 17, leave out ‘‘ one person,” 
and insert ‘‘two persons ;’’ page 9, line 
17, leave out ‘‘an elected trustee,’’ and 
insert ‘‘ elected trustees ;”’ page 9, line 
25, leave out ‘‘ provost,” and insert 
‘senior ;”’ page 9, lines 26 and 27, 
leave out :‘‘ such burgh being a police,”’ 
and insert ‘‘other;” Clause 13, page 9, 
line 32, after ‘‘two,’’ insert ‘‘or more;” 
page 9, line 32, after ‘“‘ number,” insert 
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‘‘as the case may be;”’ page 9, line 41, 
after ‘“‘two,” insert ‘‘or more;” page 
10, line 16, at end of Clause, add as 
new paragraphs— 

“Tf there shall be an equality of votes for two 
or more persons, the candidate or candidates 
being the largest ratepayer or ratepayers shall 
be deemed to be elected. 

‘*‘ Any question as to the number of trustees 

falling to be elected for any parish, or as to the 
election of any person as a trustee, may be dis- 
posed of summarily by the sheriff, whose decision 
shall be final; ’’ 
Clause 18, page 11, line 34, leave out 
‘roads and;” page 11, line 37, leave 
out ‘‘roads and ;’’ Clause 19, page 12, 
line 10, after ‘‘ any,” leave out ‘‘ trustee 
or,’”’ and insert— 

“ Elected trustee for any parish shall resign 

(which he may do by any writing under his 
hand, addressed to the chairman of the trustees), 
or shall refuse to act, or shall die, or become dis- 
qualified, the board, if they think fit, may ap- 
point a person, being a ratepayer of the same 
parish, to supply his place. If any;” 
Clause 22, page 13, line 20, leave out 
‘‘and subsequent meetings,” and insert 
“meeting ;”” page 13, line 21, after 
‘‘ board,” insert ‘“‘and the time and 
place of the subsequent meetings may 
be fixed by such district committee ;”’ 
Clause 24, page 14, line 17, leave out 
‘‘eight,” and insert ‘‘six;’’ page 14, 
line 28, leave out “eight,” and insert 
‘*six;’? page 15, line 5, before ‘or 
payment,” insert ‘ or allocation ;” 
Clause 28, page 16, line 22, after 
‘‘agreement,”’ insert ‘“‘ which shall not 
endure for a longer period than five 
years;’’ Clause 33, page 18, line 20, 
after ‘‘ conversion,” insert ‘‘ or in 
lieu;”? page 18, line 22, leave out 
‘bridges and;” page 18, line 24, leave 
out ‘‘and bridges.” 

Mr. ERNEST NOEL moved, in 
Clause 33, page 18, line 27, after 
‘‘ Act,” the insertion of the following 
provision :— 

“ Provided always, That nothing in this Act 
contained shall affect any custom or dues al- 
though levied on or at any bridge, in so far as 
such custom or dues shall have been in use, to 
be applied for other purposes than the repair 
and maintenance of the bridge, and shall not be 
of the nature of a toll or causeway mail in the 
sense of this Act.’’ 


He said, he regretted that from illness 
he had not been able to move this 
Amendment in Committee. They had 
heard a great deal of the injustice which 
some hon. Gentlemen thought would 
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be committed under the Bill; but he 
thought no case of unfairness would be 
so great as that which he wished to 
bring forward. He was quite sure that 
a Conservative Government could not 
wish to absolutely take away what was 
clearly private property. A long time 
ago a King gave a grant which was 
afterwards purchased by the town of 
Dumfries. It was not a right of toll for 
keeping a bridge in repair, but for the 
crossing of a river, and this right was 
granted before any bridge existed. The 
town of Dumfries bought the right from 
the monks to whom it belonged, and 
after that it was confirmed by Parlia- 
ment, and was afterwards confirmed 
again in the Law Courts of Scotland. 
It was not a right of bridge money, but 
was just the same whether the bridge was 
used or not. But he feared that this right 
would be taken away by the Bill. He 
did not ask the House tochange anything 
in the Bill, or to give causeway mail to 
Dumfries. He merely asked that a 
declaration might be made that the Bill 
should not interfere with any rights that 
were not in the shape of causeway mail, 
and that the Government should not be 
allowed, under the disguise of a road or 
bridge Bill, to take away the right of 
the town of Dumfries to which he had 
referred. Unless his proviso were added 
to the clause, a large amount of litiga- 
tion would follow the passing of the 
present Bill; and he hoped he should 
be supported by the Committee in his 
appeal to the Government for the pur- 
pose of preventing such legislation. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 18, after the word ‘ Act,” in line 
27, to insert the words “ Provided always, That 
nothing in this Act contained shall affect any 
custom or dues although levied on or at any 
bridge, in so far as such custom or dues shall 
have been in use, to be applied for other pur- 
poses than the repair and maintenance of the 
bridge, and shall not be of the nature of a toll 
or causeway mail in the sense of this Act.’’— 
(Mr. Ernest Noel.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL said, he 
was sure the Committee could not have 
listened to the remarks of the hon. 
Member for Dumfries (Mr. Ernest Noel) 
without coming to the conclusion that 
if any difference existed between the 
characters of the dues levied at Dum- 
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fries and the causeway mail, it was that 
the former were infinitely more objec- 
tionable. From what the hon. Member 
said, it wasclear that in the case of the 
dues levied at Dumfries there was no guid 
pro quo, as the town was not bound in 
return for them to perform any service 
whatever. He hoped the clause as it 
stood would have the effect of abolish- 
ing such tolls; but if there were any 
doubt about it, he hoped the Lord Advo- 
cate would prepare an Amendment by 
which that doubt should be solved, and 
all such objectionable tolls absolutely 
abolished. 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
did not think the proviso of the hon. 
Member would prevent litigation. The 
bridge in question was practically 
one of the main entrances to the 
burgh. He did not consider it fair to 
propose an alteration contrary to the 
spirit of the Act, which abolished cause- 
way mails. He quite agreed with the 
hon. Member for the Kirkcaldy Burghs 
(Sir George Campbell) that the pro- 
posal was a very objectionable one, and 
that the character of the causeway mails 
must be ascertained by reason, and in 
consideration and respect of which the 
causeway mail was paid, as well as the 
use to which it was applied by the 
burghs. The last part of the proviso 
appeared to him to be entirely unneces- 
sary, for if these imposts were not in 
the nature of causeway mail in the sense 
of the Act they were not abolished. He 
apprehended that it was possible these 
bridge dues might partly consist of the 
payment of petty customs for passage 
through the burgh. There were many 
burghs in which a payment was made 
for cattle going to the market stands 
with a view tosale. In regard to this, he 
would direct attention to the Interpreta- 
tion Clauses, which said that— 

“Causeway mail should not include petty 
customs, or any sum or duty except in so far as 
they were exacted, payable or leviable in respect 
of goods, articles, things, or animals passing or 
carried through such burgh.” 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. C. 8. PARKER asked, whether 
the Government were quite sure that 
the Bill would not abolish petty cus- 
toms? 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE said, there 
was no clause in the Bill by which petty 
customs were abolished, except in case 
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of petty customs for passing through 
the burghs. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL regretted 
that the Bill did not propose to deal 
with petty customs; because, in his opi- 
nion, it was extremely desirable that it 
should do so. 


On the Motion of the Lorp Apvocare, 
the following Amendments were made : 
—In Clause 33, page 18, line 37, leave 
out “ burgh,” and insert “ burghs ;” 
Clause 34, page 18, line 42, leave out 
after ‘‘ which,” to ‘‘ therefrom,’ inclu- 
sive, in page 19, line 2, and insert 
‘causeway mail;” page 19, line 2, leave 
out ‘‘ are,” and insert ‘‘is;” page 19, 
lines 4 and 5, leave out ‘‘customs or 
sum or duty,” and insert ‘‘ causeway 
mail;’’ page 19, lines 7 and 8, leave 
out ‘‘ petty customs and sum or duty,” 
and insert ‘‘ causeway mail;” page 19, 
line 12, leave out the second “ and,’’ 
and insert ‘“‘but always;” page 19, 
lines 15 and 16, leave out ‘‘ petty cus- 
toms and of the sum or duty,” and in- 
sert ‘‘causeway mail ;” page 19, lines 
18 and 19, leave out ‘petty customs 
and such sum or duty,” and insert 
“causeway mail;’’ Clause 35, page 19, 
line 26, leave out ‘‘roads;” page 19, 
line 27, leave out ‘‘ and bridges.” 


On the Motion of Mr. Ramsay, 
Amendment made, in Clause 36, page 19, 
line 35, by inserting after the word 
‘‘ corporation,” the words ‘or the 
magistrates and town council of any 
burgh.” 


On the Motion of the Lorp ApvocareE, 
the following Amendments were made : 
—In Clause 36, page 19, line 31, after 
‘‘ shall,”’ insert— 

‘“ As soon as may be after the commencement 
of this Act in such county or in any of such 
counties ;”’ 

Page 20, line 6, after ‘‘ highways,” in- 
sert ‘‘ free of pontages ;” page 20, line 
10, at end of Clause, add— 

“ For the purposes of this section ‘trustees’ 
shall include the commissioners of supply of a 
county in which this Act has not been adopted 
or is not in force ;”” 

Clause 37, page 20, line 43, leave out 
‘‘be allocated upon and ;’’ page 21, line 
5, leave out ‘equally in,” and insert 
“in a committee (hereinafter called a 
joint bridge committee) to be appointed 
by;” page 22, line 26, leave out “ allo- 
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cated upon and be;” page 22, line 6, 
after ‘‘ charge,” insert ‘‘ equally ;” page 
22, line 10, leave out from ‘‘ as nearly,” 
to ‘‘respectively,’’ in line 14, both inclu- 
sive ; page 22, line 16, after ‘‘ in,” insert 
‘a joint committee to be appointed by ;” 
page 22, line 18, leave out after 
‘local’? to end of Clause, and insert 
‘‘ authorities chargeable with the cost of 
maintenance and rebuilding ;”’ Clause 
38, page 22, line 25, after “‘ upon,”’ insert 
“the trustees (whether acting under this 
Act or not) and local authority or autho- 
rities of ;’’ page 22, line 26, at end of 
Clause, add— 


“The management of such bridge shall, 
failing agreement, be vested in a joint bridge 
committee appointed by the trustees or local 
authorities chargeable with the cost of main- 
tenance and rebuilding.”’ 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL moved, 
as an Amendment, in Clause 38, page 22, 
at end, to add the words—“ Unless, on 
an application of either party to the 
sheriff, he shall otherwise determine.”’ 
He was, he said, in the hands of the 
Lord Advocate as to the necessity for 
the Amendment; for it had been 
settled that a bridge which was situ- 
ated partly in one county and partly 
in another should be maintained equally 
by each county, He, however, thought 
there should be some kind of reference 
to the sheriff in special cases. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
was obliged to the hon. Gentleman for 
his suggestion, which he would accept. 


Amendment agreed to; words inserted 
accordingly. 


GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
called the attention of the right hon. 
and learned Lord Advocate to the fact 
that a bridge in his county was situated 
partly in another county, and conse- 
quently would come under the jurisdic- 
tion of different sheriffs. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE promised to 
bring up a clause to amend the dis- 
crepancy. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY moved, as an 
Amendment, in Clause 89, page 23, line 
17, after ‘‘ included”’ to insert the words 
—‘‘a certified copy of the valuation roll 
of such detached part, or parts.”’ 

Genera, Str GEORGE BALFOUR 
hoped the Lord Advocate would have 
the valuation rolls printed, so that people 





could get copies of them without much 
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trouble in their respective counties, and 
at a small cost. The rolls now made out 
were almost always printed for transmis- 
sion to the Lord Clerk Register, but 
only after a lapse of some time. 


Amendment agreed to; words inserted 
accordingly. 


THe LORD ADVOCATE moved, as 
an Amendment, in Clause 42, page 24, 
line 13, to leave out after ‘‘may,” and 
insert— 


“Resolve that it shall be shut up, but such 
resolutions shall not take effect until the 
expiration of six months from the date thereof: 
Provided always, That thirty days’ notice of the 
intention to propose a resolution to that effect 
shall be given by advertisement in any news- 
paper usually circulating in the county in 
which such road proposed to be shut up is 
situated, and that upon such resolution being 
carried, the county road clerk shall give notice 
of the same by special advertisement and by 
printed notices affixed to the principal door of 
each church in every parish in which any part 
of such road is situated, and also by printed 
notices affixed during the said six months in 
some conspicuous place at both ends of such 
roads. 

“The determination of the trustees under the 
preceding section shall be final, and not subject 
to review in any court or in any process or pro- 
ceeding whatsoever, unless any three ratepayers 
who shall be dissatisfied with such determination 
shall, within fourteen days after the date thereof, 
appeal to the sheriff, and the resolution of the 
trustees under this section shall in like manner 
be final and not subject to review, unless any 
three ratepayers who shall be dissatisfied there- 
with shall, within six months after the date 
thereof, appeal to the sheriff, and the sheriff 
shall hear and determine.” 


Mr. M‘LAREN observed, that theright 
hon. and learned Gentleman had formerly 
promised that the period of objection 
should be extended to two months. He 
had expressed his willingness to accept 
that Amendment; but he observed that 
the clause only gave 14 days. Unless ob- 
jection was made within 14 days, there 
was no redress. He would suggest to 
the Lord Advocate that the period should 
be extended to two months. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, that 
the hon. Member seemed to be under 
some misapprehension as to the effect of 
the Amendment. The time given for 
the purpose of appealing as to the shut- 
ting-up of the road was not six months. 
The period of 14 days referred to the 
previous section. Thirty days’ notice 
must be given of the meeting of the 
Board for the purpose of considering 
the proposal, and the clause then pro- 
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vided that a resolution, if passed, should 
not take effect for six months, and 
during the whole of that time there was 
an appeal; so that, in point of fact, 14 
days’ notice of the intention to propose 
the resolution was requisite, and after 
it had been passed, six month’s appeal 
was allowed. The hon. Member would 
observe that the 14 days referred to the 
preceding section. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he was quite 
satisfied with the explanation of the 
right hon. and learned Gentleman. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, 
there ought to be strong safeguards 
against any abuse in the case of the 
shutting-up of the public roads. Tho 
hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
M‘Laren) seemed to be satisfied with 
what had been done; but he ventured 
to suggest that the power of appeal 
should be given to the public, and not 
to three ratepayers only. In a question 
of a right of way, it seemed to him that 
whether a person was a ratepayer or 
not, he had a right to object to the 
shutting-up of a public way. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
was willing to have the word ‘‘inhabit- 
ants” inserted in the place of ‘‘rate- 
payers.” 

Tut LORD ADVOCATE would ex- 
plain that the word “ ratepayers” would 
remain in the first part of the clause as 
to the appeal within 14 days; but that 
‘‘ inhabitants’ would be inserted with 
respect to the appeal within six months. 


Amendment amended, and agreed to. — 


On the Motion of the Lorp Apvocare, 
the following Amendment made, in page 
24, line 36, after “sheriff,” at end of 
clause, insert as a new paragraph :— 


“The ground occupied by any road which 
has been shut up in terms of this section shall 
fall and belong to the person or persons whose 
lands immediately adjoin thereto; and from 
whom, or his or their predecessor or prede- 
cessors, the ground so occupied was acquired 
without payment, and if any question shall 
arise as to the person or persons to whom such 
ground should fall and belong, the same shall 
be disposed of by the sheriff, whose decision 
shall be final; Provided, That if a price was 
originally paid for such ground, the trustees 
shall dispose of the same as nearly as may be 
in the manner herein provided in regard to 
toll houses.”’ 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL, who 
had given Notice to move, as an Amend- 
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ment, in Clause 46, page 26, line 2, 
after ‘‘ final,’’ to insert— - 

“But, in the case of any burgh containing 
not more than five thousand inhabitants, the 
terms shall be such that the road assessments 
in the burgh shall not be higher than those 
of the adjoining district or districts of the 
county,” 
said, the object he had in view in 
proposing it had been to some ex- 
tent met by the Amendment accepted 
by the Lord Advocate. And unless 
he obtained some support, it might 
not be wise to press his Amend- 
ment; but he wished to move it be- 
cause —— 


And it being ten minutes before Seven 
of the clock, further Proceeding on Con- 
sideration, as amended, stood adjourned 
till this day. 


The House suspended its Sitting at 
Seven of the clock. 


The House resumed its Sitting at 
Nine of the clock. 


MOTIONS. 


—a0m— 


REMOVAL OF PAUPERS. 
RESOLUTION. 
Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING, in 


rising to call attention to the anomalous 
state of the Laws under which the 
destitute poor receiving relief from the 
poor’s rate are subject to removal in 
England and Scotland, and by virtue of 
which destitute poor persons born in 
Ireland and so relieved are subject to 
deportation from England and Scotland 
to Ireland ; and to move— 

“'That said Laws in their operation inflict 
many wrongs and cause great sufferings; that 
they are unjust and impolitic therefore. That, 
in the opinion of this House, the said Laws 
ought to be so amended as that every poor per- 
son who shall have maintained himself or her- 
self for twelve months by some industrial occu- 
pation in any parish, combination of parishes, or 
union in England, Wales, or Scotland, pre- 
viously to receiving such relief, shall not be sub- 
ject to removal therefrom,”’ 
said, he felt that it was unnecessary to 
enter into the origin of the laws of 
settlement and the liability of districts 
to support their own poor, because of 
their having been so modified by subse- 
quent legislation. He would therefore 
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apply himself to the laws as he now 
found them and to the evils which still 
remained. Up to the year 1819 persons 
subject to removal should have com- 
mitted an act of vagrancy; they should 
be proved to be rogues, vagabonds, or 
vagrants; but by the Act of 59 Geo. 
III., commonly called ‘‘Sturges Bourne’s 
Act,” powers were for the first time 
given to remove persons who had be- 
come chargeable as destitute poor, from 
which time vagabondism and poverty 
had been classed in the same category, 
and under which, and subsequent Acts 
amending the same, wrongs and suffer- 
ings had been imposed of a character 
beyond the possible conception or be- 
lief of the House. Accounts of them 
would be found in the evidence given 
before the Select Committee of 1854, ap- 
pointed on the Motion of Mr. Baines, 
the then President of the English Poor 
Law Board, and in Returns which he 
(Mr. M‘Carthy Downing) obtained by 
orders of the House in 1871 and 1875. 
From the year 1846 Parliament had 
shown a growing tendency to restrict 
the right of removal. In that year it 
was provided that no person in England 
or Wales could be removed from a 
parish in which he had been resident for 
five years next before the application for 
removal. In 1861 the period of three 
years was substituted for that of five, 
and ‘residence in the Union” was 
substituted for ‘‘ residence in the 
parish.” In 1865 the period of resi- 
dence was reduced to one year—mitiga- 
tions, no doubt, of the evils of the sys- 
tem existing previously, but by no 
means a solution—for the restriction of 
removal did not confer a right of settle- 
ment or permanent chargeability, and 
unless residence was kept up, the restric- 
tion on removal ceased—that was to say, 
that although a man might have lived 
a year in a Union, yet if he went to 
another, and received relief in it before 
he had spent 12 months there, he was 
liable to be sent to some place deter- 
mined by what remained of the old law 
of settlement and by the modern laws of 
removal. But what was the state of 
the law of chargeability and removal in 
Scotland ? To obtain a settlement 
there, a person must have resided five 
yearsin a parish before seeking relief, 
and that settlement was lost if, in any 
subsequent five years, the person did not 
reside for one year in it; while, in lre- 
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land, there was no law of settlement nor 
power of removal. They had, therefore, 
a complete conflict of laws in the United 
Kingdom, differing to such an extent 
that it would be thought impossible 
under a common Imperial Legislature. 
He (Mr. M‘Carthy Downing) would 
first take the case as it stood between 
England and Scotland. An English 
labourer was protected from removal by 
a year’s residence, but let him cross the 
Border and happen to fall destitute in 
Scotland, he was deprived of the benefit 
of the humane improvements in the 
English law; while the Scotchman who 
had not obtained even in Scotland a 
settlement by a five years’ residence in 
a parish, and subsequently resided for 
12 months in an English Union, had 
all the benefits of the English law. There 
was no law of settlement nor of removal 
in Ireland, and no law of inter-union 
chargeability ; chargeability was regu- 
lated by residence, varied since 1838 by 
five distinct Acts of Parliament; in some 
cases, it was four years’ residence in an 
electoral division out of five in the Union; 
in another, 30 months out of three years. 
The chargeability arising from birth or 
marriage was also different. Therefore, 
he felt that he had established his first 
proposition as to the anomalous state of 
the laws. He (Mr. M‘Carthy Downing) 
had from time to time called the atten- 
tion of Parliament to the many evils 
resulting from the state of the laws; he 
did so during the Administration of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone), which led to 
a conference between the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Halifax (Mr. 
Stansfeld), then President of the Local 
Government Board ; the President of the 
Board of Supervision in Scotland, and 
Sir Alfred Power, Chief Commissioner 
in Ireland, with the view of considering 
what remedy might be applied, but 
from which nothing resulted, in con- 
sequence of the break-up of the right 
hon, Gentleman’s Administration. He 
did so, subsequently, in the discussion 
on the Union Rating Bill, and upon that 
occasion the present Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, then Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, said— 


“The hon. Member for Cork had referred to 
another matter well deserving of consideration 
—the differences which existed between English 
and Irish law with respect to the removal of 
paupers. As far as that was concerned, he 
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thought Ireland had fair cause of complaint, and 
he had been surprised that Irish Members had 
not brought it under the notice of the House at 
an earlier period of the Session.”’ 


In 1875, he (Mr. M‘Carthy Downing) 
introduced a Bill, with the view of render- 
ing it unlawful for justices in England 
or Scotland to remove to Ireland any 
poor person, where such poor person had 
for 12 months previously to relief being 
given, maintained himself, or herself, 
by some industrial oceupation, in any 
parish, combination of parishes, or Union 
in England, Wales, or Scotland. On 
the discussion on that Bill, no one 
ventured to defend the law of removal, 
and he was glad to be able to say that 
there was an unanimous expression of 
opinion from the English Press that he 
(Mr. M‘Carthy Downing) had made an 
unanswerable case. The right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board, upon that occasion, 
after dealing with the measure in the 
fairest manner, gave a promise— 

“That the whole subject of settlement and 
removal would receive his attention during the 
Recess, and that he hoped in the next Session of 
Parliament to be able to submit proposals which 
would deal in a comprehensive spirit with the 
Poor Law of the three Kingdoms.”’ 


With that promise he (Mr. M‘Carthy 
Downing) would have been satisfied, 
and not have taken a division, had he 
not yielded to the advice of his more 
ardent Colleagues. The Bill was rejected 
by a considerable majority ; hon. Mem- 
bers who had spoken in favour of the 
“amy or in the Bill—notably the right 

on. Gentleman the Member for Hali- 


fax, and his hon. Friend the Member 
for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett)—who made 
important speeches on the occasion—de- 


clined to vote. The division, however, 
under the circumstances should make 
but little difference; it in no way 
affected the substantial success which the 
debate achieved, the system of Irish 
pauper deportation having been con- 
currently condemned. He was, how- 
ever, apprehensive that the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board had been influenced 
by that division, inasmuch as that the 
right hon. Gentleman had not since 
introduced the comprehensive measure 
affecting the three Kingdoms, which he 
hoped to have done in the Session of 
1876. The right hon. Gentleman, how- 
ever, introduced a Bill ‘‘to provide for 
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the better arrangement of divided 
parishes’ in England, in which a clause 
was introduced—34—by which a person 
residing for three years in any parish 
obtained a settlement therein until he 
should acquire a settlement in some 
other parish—a most imperfect solution 
of the question, as the labouring popula- 
tion were constantly forced to migrate 
from one parish to another, and sel- 
dom lived three years continuously in 
the same parish. A railway or new 
street ran through a poor quarter of a 
city filled with labourers’ houses; la- 
bourers were thrown out of employment 
by derangement of trade, or other 
causes, and if they became destitute in 
the year subsequent, they lost their pro- 
tection against removal. Had the right 
hon. Gentleman made a three years’ 
residence in the Union instead of the 
parish, it would have been of large ad- 
vantage, but as it was it was almost value- 
less. He (Mr. M‘Carthy Downing), as 
he anticipated, found that the clause 
had not in any manner reduced the 
number of removals. The St. Pancras 
Union, Middlesex, made more orders of 
removal than any of the counties of 
England, and he found in the annual 
report of the assistant clerk, Mr. Hig- 
gins, for the year ending the 31st of 
December last, 12 months after the 
passing of the Act, the following state- 
ment :— 

“The number of removable persons charge- 
able to this parish during the preceding 12 
months who have gained a settlement, formed 
of a three years’ residence, either wholly, or 
partly before and partly after the statute of last 
Session, is but very small, and the returns for 
future years will, doubtless, prove that the large 
number of cases originally supposed as being 
likely to come under such a class—to have 
gained residential settlements in large towns— 
will fall far short of the calculations of the most 
sanguine of those who have agitated for so long 
past, and on so many grounds, the great neces- 
sity of a change in the settlement laws.” 


And in the Return No. 5 in the said 
Report he found that the number of 
persons removed for the year ending 
3lst December, 1876, was 391; while, 
for the year ending 31st December, 
1877, it was 524, showing an increase 
of nearly 34 per cent since the Act came 
into operation. He believed that the 
right hon. Gentleman intended the 
alteration which he effected as an ex- 
periment; that his opinion was in favour 
of the total abolition of the law of settle- 
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ment and removal ; for he (Mr. M‘Carthy 
Downing) found that at a-conference of 
the Poor Law Guardians of the Southern 
counties, held at Basingstoke, under the 
presidency of the hon. Member for 
Northamptonshire, in October, 1875, the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board said— 

“Of all the arguments which have been 
brought before me for the abolition of the law 
of removal, none commends itself more to my 
mind than that if it were abolished, you would 
get rid of a most objectionable anomaly—the 
administration of non-resident relief—and you 
would have throughout the country a more uni- 
form system of sound principles in the adminis- 
tration of out-door relief.” 


And with reference to the total abolition 
of the law of settlement, he said— 

‘*T took the opportunity in the early part of 
last year to direct the attention of all the Local 
Government Inspectors to the question, and 
have received excellent reports from them, set- 
ting forth their own opinions, and, in many 
instances, the collected opinions of the guar- 
dians and their clerks, and I will not conceal 
from you the fact that there is a vast amount of 
opinion tending towards the abolition of the 
law of settlement.” 


The House would observe that all recent 
legislation had been directed to get rid 
of the law of settlement. The present 
Government could effect that object, and 
he hoped the House might hear from 
the right hon. Gentleman that it was 
their intention to do so in the next Ses- 
sion of Parliament. Ifso, the right hon. 
Gentleman could not object to his (Mr. 
M‘Carthy Downing’s) Motion being 
adopted. In fact, its adoption would 
strengthen his hands, and render his 
task an easy one. The Return from 
which he (Mr. M‘Carthy Downing) 
quoted in the debate of 1875 was up to 
and for the 31st December, 1869. From 
it he read to the House several cases, 
which made a deep impression on hon. 
Members then present. He would not 
feel justified in again quoting those 
cases ; but there were two which, if hon. 
Members made themselves acquainted 
with, might enlist their feelings in sup- 
port of his Motion—those of Catherine 
Stewart, page 110, and Mary Horigan 
and four children, page 88. As there 
were, in the present Session, so many 
Members who were not in the House in 
the Session of 1875, he would give the 
particulars of the last-mentioned case. 
She was the wife of Michael Horigan, 
who was a Marine in the Queen’s Ser- 
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vice, and at the time on active service in 
China. He w¢s only seven months absent. 
He and his wife resided in Henry 
Street, Woolwich, for 10 years; had 
four children, the eldest nine years, the 
youngest one. She had been 27 yearsin 
England, and was only one year when 
she left Ireland. Her children were atthe 
Military School, Woolwich. Herhusband 
allowed her 15s. a-month; but, some 
delay having arisen in the payment, she 
received from the parish 2s. 6d. and two 
loaves of bread per week. Her husband 
had five good conduct stripes, and in six 
months he would have been entitled toa 
retiring pension. She was taken before 
a magistrate, and got to sign a statement 
upon oath that she had no settlement in 
England, and that she and her children 
would not suffer any bodily or mental 
injury by removal to Ireland. The 
nature of that document she did not 
know—she could neither read nor write. 
She and her children were forcibly sent 
on to Bristol, where she besought the 
officer to take her back, and that she 
would pay all expenses, which he re- 
fused to do, and she and her four little 
children were delivered at the work- 
house, Skibbereen, in the county of 
Cork. The case was brought before the 
Poor Law Commissioners by a strong 
and unanimous protest of the Guardians 
of that Union, and condemnation of the 
law which sanctioned the breaking-up 
of family ties and associations with the 
most heartless disregard of consequences 
and feelingsof humanity. Here was a 
young woman and her four children 
forcibly and illegally taken from her 
home, and transported to a place of 
which she had never heard. The con- 
sequence was that public indignation 
and sympathy were so aroused that a 
subscription list was opened and re- 
sponded to. The Cork Steamship Com- 
pany gave a free passage and 30s. for 
sea store, and Mary Horigan and her 
four children were in a few days again 
located at her own house at Woolwich; 
but by her return, should she again 
apply for relief, would be liable by 
the present laws to imprisonment for 
three months as a vagabond. He ob- 
tained a further Return under an order 
of the 15th August, 1875, and he found 
by that Return the like cases of gross 
illegality and cruelty asin the former. In 
page 6 would be found thecase of Patrick 
Collins, removed from St. Giles-in-the- 
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Fields to the Kanturk Union, in the 
county Cork. He was born in London, 
where he resided until he was seven 
years of age. Afterwards he went to 
Ireland for some time. The man then 
returned to London and worked there 
for years, yet the magistrate certified 
that he was satisfied that he was born 
in, or last resided for the space of three 
years in, Ireland, and he was, accord- 
ingly, sent to the Kanturk Union. The 
form of warrant was one which had been 
long before abolished ; and in reference 
to the case the Poor Law Commissioners, 
in addressing the Lord Lieutenant, said— 

‘“‘ There can exist little doubt that the printed 
forms had been deliberately framed, in contra- 
vention of the statute, for the purpose of carry- 
ing on the illegal removal of persons who were 
not born in Ireland.” 
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Then there was the case of Ellen Con- 
nell and four children, the eldest eight 
years, the youngest one, sent from the 
Holborn Union to Cahirciveen, county 
Kerry. She being a married woman, 
her removal and that of her children was 
illegal, and under the warrant of a police 
magistrate, notwithstanding the unani- 
mous decision of the Court of Queen’s 
Bench that such removals were unautho- 
rized by law. The Poor Law Commis- 
sioners refer to the case thus— 


“Asa further instance of improper practice 
in such cases in the London police courts.”’ 


And they conclude— 

“There is now reason to believe that in a 
number of illegal removals which had taken 
place in the course of the previous year, that 
the forms had at all times been taken advantage 
of by parochial and Union authorities to obtain 
orders of removal without proper inquiry by the 
removing justices.” 


Upon this case the Poor Law Board of 
Whitehall addressed the Under Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 








stating— 


“ That they had no control over the magis- 
trates at the police courts. That they admit 
there is ground for the complaint of the Com- 
missioners in Ireland, and they fear that it is 
not only as regards Irish paupers that justices 


‘make orders of removal upon loose or insuffi- 


cient evidence, for complaints had been made to 
their Board that the justices do so in case of 
English paupers.”’ 

If the Poor Law Board had no authority 
over magistrates, the Home Secretary 
had, and a paid official was permitted by 
an illegal act to separate the wife and 
children from the husband and parent, 
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and cast the burden of their support 
upon the poor ratepayers of the Cahirci- 
veen Union, and without any compensa- 
tion to it or the ill-treated family. Mary 
Keating was removed from the parish of 
Liverpool to the South Dublin Union on 
the 7th of November; arrived in Dublin 
on the 8th, actually in labour, and gave 
birth to a child in six hours after her 
admission. The master of the work- 
house reported— 

“She appeared to be in labour when pre- 
sented at the gate, and was confined in six hours 
after her admission.”’ 


And yet a medical man declared on soul 
and conscience that the health of the 
said Mary Keating was such as to admit 
of her removal, either byland or sea. The 
medical man defended himself by stating 
that the woman told him that she did 
not expect to be delivered for another 
month; but the woman gave evidence 
that she told him that she was then ill, 
and begged not to be removed. And 
the Poor Law Commissioners stated in 
the Correspondence— 

‘That the woman’s statement was corrobo- 

rated by the subsequent fact that she was 
actually in labour when presented at the gate 
of the workhouse.” 
He would ask, could anything be more 
cruel and more revolting to every feeling 
of humanity and manhood than the case 
just quoted ; and yet it was only one of 
hundreds of others, varying only in 
degree? Another case referred to, and 
on which his hon. Friend the Member 
for Mayo (Mr.G. E. Browne), put a Ques- 
tion to the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, was that of John Tuoohy, 
who resided in England for 35 years, 
having left Ireland at the age of five. 
His wife was an English woman, and all 
his children—seven—were born in Eng- 
land. Tuoohy, for want of employment, 
was, with his wife and children, ad- 
mitted to the workhouse at Kingston- 
on-Thames, and in 48 hours after a 
warrant from two county justices was 
obtained, without even the depositions 
required by law, under which this family 
of nine, the youngest being only 11 
months, were shipped off to the Newport 
Union, in the county of Mayo, in which 
Union the man was not born, and never 
had been resident. In reference to this 
case, the Under Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, in addressing the 
then Home Secretary, said— 
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‘*T am directed by his Excellency to add that 
the above case is an illustration of the hardship 
of the present law with respect to the removal 
of poor persons from England to this country.’’ 


The Guardians of the Kingston Union 
were called upon to take back this family 
and to pay the expenses which had been 
incurred, which they refused to do; but, 
with great generosity, they offered to 
pay the expenses if the Guardians of the 
Newport Union would send the family 
to the Castlereagh Union, which he (Mr. 
M‘Carthy Downing) might inform the 
House they, the Newport Guardians, had 
no power todo; and upon this point the 
Commissioners in Dublin in their Cor- 
respondence stated— 


‘¢The Guardians of Newport Union have no 
legal authority to send the paupers away at all, 
and they are thus, by virtue of the existing re- 
moval law in England, and the act of the Eng- 
lish Poor Law authorities, burthened with the 
support of a destitute family, most of whom 
were born in England, and none of whom were 
bornjin the Union, or had previously been in any 
way connected with it.’ 


Hecould supply hundreds of similar cases, 
but did not wish to weary the House. 
He must, however, refer to one or two 
cases from Scotland, for the information 
of his Scotch Friends. Mary Johnston, 
or Miller, removed from the parish of 
Larges, in Ayrshire, to Enniskillen, in 
Ireland. She left Ireland at the age of 
eight years, resided in Scotland for 26 
years, was married there, had four chil- 
dren, the eldest seven and a-half years, 
the youngest two. They obtained some 
relief, and they were sent to Enniskillen, 
with which Union Mary Johnston had 
never any connection, having been born 
in the Union of Irvingstown. Every 
act in this case was illegal; the wife and 
children could not be removed without 
the head of the family ; while in the order 
it was merely stated that she was born 
in the county of Fermanagh, and the 
only redress the ratepayersof Enniskillen 
had was an expression of regret on the 
part of Alexander Campbell, Inspector 
of Poor, for the mistake he had made. 
He asked the attention of the House to 
the facility with which families were 
thus illegally separated and forcibly 
deported— 


“Minute of Inspector’s Committee. 
“Case of Mary Johnston, deserted by her hus- 
band three months; has no settlement in Scot- 
land. Inspector instructed to take out warrant 
for the removal of paupers to Ireland.” 
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The House would observe that there was 
no inquiry before the Parochial Board, 
or opportunity offered for explanation 
or information by the parties concerned. 
They were taken before two magistrates 
or the sheriff, made to sign the usual 
printed form that they had no settle- 
ment, which in many cases would re- 
quire the most experienced lawyer to 
decide. The Return gave but the 
Correspondence in cases where the 
Guardians request the attention of the 
Poor Law Commissioners ; and; there- 
fore, there were probably 40 times as 
many cases of which the public had not 
heard. One more case from the Return 
of August, 1875—that of Mary Loch- 
rey, an orphan girl, from Greenock, to 
Innishowen Union, in Ireland. Her 
father got fever and died; the mother 
and her two brothers died from the 
same disease ; she also caught the fever 
and alone survived. In the subsequent 
May she was attacked with small-pox, 
and removed to the Greenock Infirmary. 
After her recovery she was sent to the 
convalescent ward, and from that this 
afflicted girl was sent to Innishowen 
Workhouse, accompanied by some man 
named M‘Kenzie, without any warrant. 
The Guardians of Innishowen called the 
attention fof the Commissioners to the 
case in these words— 


‘‘Mary Lochrey, an orphan of seven years 
old, removed from Greenock. The child is only 
recovering from fever and small-pox, and the 
medical officer of the workhouse does not con- 
sider her sufficiently so to be placed in the ward 
with other inmates. She knows nothing about 
her previous residence in Ireland, and comes 
without the usual warrant, haying only a medi- 
cal certificate.” 


The medical officer, as in other cases, 
certified on soul and conscience that 
this wretched orphan was fit to be re- 
moved without danger of infecting 
others. He (Mr. M‘Carthy Downing) 
would leave the estimate of this doctor’s 
conscience to the judgment of the 
House; and as to whether he had a soul 
or not, he would not venture an opinion. 
Again, what redress had the ratepayers 
of Innishowen? None, save the ex- 
pression of regret from John Deas, 
Inspector of Poor, who wrote to say— 


“Tf her removal at the time, and in the cir- 
cumstances set forth, had been the means, or 
was likely to be the means of spreading disease 
or causing alarm in the district to which she had 
been removed, he regretted it.’’ 
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And he (Mr. M‘Carthy Downing) would 
particularly call the attention of the 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board to the ex- 
planation given by this Inspector why 
there was no order of removal. He said— 

‘*T have further to state the journey to Ire- 
land on the 16th July was undertaken in the 
following circumstances, and for the purpose of 
procuring reliable information to enable the 
Board here subsequently to obtain a removal 
order, in the event of the parochial authorities 
at Tnnishowen, not being satisfied of their 
liability, or not being willing to undertake the 
future support of the said Mary Lochrey.”’ 
Against a system under which so in- 
human and illegal an act could be per- 
petrated the voice of every humane or 
just man should be raised. Father, 
mother, brothers, all swept away within 
the short period of one month. ‘This 
orphan of tender years alone recovered, 
but was shortly afterwards afflicted with 
the most fearful of all diseases—small- 
pox. The merciful providence of the 
Great Judge again saved her life, and 
while she was but convalescent, the 
Parochial Board of Supervision, without 
warrant or other authority, handed her 
over to some unfeeling subordinate, who 
conveyed her to Innishowen, of which 
she had never heard, and with which she 
was in no way connected. He (Mr. 
M‘Carthy Downing) did not wish to use 
strong language; but he found it im- 
possible to refrain from characterizing 
the conduct of this Board of Supervision 
not only as unfeeling, but inhuman. 
He (Mr. M‘Carthy Downing) hoped that 
hon. Membershad read the Correspond-. 
ence between the Board of Supervision 
in Scotland and the Poor Law Commis- 
sioners in Ireland, respecting the shock- 
ing cases of removal of lunatics from 
Scotland, manacled. One passage he 
would read from a communication from 
the Commissioners to the Inspector of 
Poor at Edinburgh. Thus, page 48— 

‘*Recent cases of a shocking nature, in 
which, under the removal law of Scotland, dan- 
gerous lunatics have been taken out of lunatic 
asylums in Scotland, and removed in irons to 
workhouses in Ireland, have caused an aggrava- 
tion of the sense of injustice referred to.” 


The account given in page 50 of the 
removal of John Cassidy and Peter 
O’Donnell revealed cruelty amounting 
to barbarity. He would not quote fur- 
ther from this Return, nor would he 
mention the many cases which had oc- 
curred since it was made, save one—the 
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case of Thomas Hunt, sent from Bolton 
Union to Parsonstown, in Ireland, to 
which Zhe Standard newspaper thus re- 
ferred :— 

“ Thirty years ago he came over to this coun- 
try from Ireland, and had full work as a stone- 
mason up to six months ago, when he got a 
paralytic stroke, and was admitted to the Bolton 
Workhouse. He was instantly shipped over to 
his native place, and away from his wife and 
children. Hunt’s case, as was shown in the 
debate last year, is by no means an unusual 
one; and, consequently, we must admit that 
the Union Chargeability Act, great an improve- 
ment as it effected in the old law, does not pro- 
tect the poor from grievous hardship.” 


The manner in which those removals, 
cruel at the best, were effected, added 
to the hardship inflicted, and The North 
British Daily Mail, in referring to the 
same case, alluded to the fact that— 

“ The old man was the first to set a stone in 
the wag workhouse from which he was so re- 
moved,” 


And concluded by saying that— 


“the Parsonstown Board unanimously granted 
the admission, and denounced the law that im- 
posed such hardships on old paupers who had 
spent the best of their days in England.”’ 


Having, he hoped, satisfied the House 
on the second portion of his Motion, that 
great wrongs had been inflicted and 
sufferings endured under the operation 
of those laws, he would proceed to the 
remedy suggested by his Motion. His 
hon. Friend the Member for the Wigton 
Burghs (Mr. Mark Stewart) who moved 
the rejection of the Bill in 1875, ad- 
mitted that a grievance existed, and ex- 
pressed a hope that the Government 
would submit to Parliament some com- 
prehensive scheme by which the law of 
settlement and removal would be placed 
on some satisfactory footing. Ho ad- 
mitted that the relief system in Ire- 
land was better than in Scotland, and 
the principal objection urged by him 
and the hon. Member for Liverpool 
(Mr. Torr) was, that if the Bill became 
law, the Scotch and English Unions 
would be overwhelmed with an immi- 
gration of Irish paupers. He (Mr. 
M‘Carthy Downing) felt that he might 
put aside that argument, drawn from 
circumstances resulting from the famine 
of 1846, when the population of Ireland 
was 8,500,000; and when it was now 
under 5,500,000, less than it was 57 
years ago. Ireland had not now a 


superabundant population, and with 
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regard to her pauper population, her 
position could compare favourably with 
that of England, and still more favour- 
ably with that of Scotland. His hon. 
Friend the Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
M‘Laren) also admitted that he had 
established a grievance, but objected to 
the Bill on the ground of its particular 
scope and one-sidedness; and he (Mr. 
M ‘Carthy Downing) would admit that 
to have been the weak part of his case, 
because the law inflicted hardships and 
suffering on the destitute poor of Eng- 
land and Scotland as on the destitute 
Irish pauper living in England or Scot- 
land, although not to the same extent 
nor accompanied by the same cruelty. 
He had on the present occasion taken 
from his Scotch Friends that argument, 
for his Motion applied generally—the 
remedy which it suggested being that a 
residence of 12 months in any part or 
parts of England and Scotland by a per- 
son who maintained himself or herself 
by some industrial occupation previously 
to obtaining relief should be irremovable 
for life. The result of such a change in 
the law would be that after an industrial 
residence of 12 months in any part or 
parts of Great Britain, a poor person 
would be entitled to relief in the Union 
in which he became destitute, which 
would be an assimilation of the law to 
that of Ireland. It would be said that 
this might cause an undue accumulation 
of paupers in any particular Union ; but 
that was met by a Statute that rendered 
a person liable to a month’s imprison- 
ment for going from one Union in which 
he had been resident to another for the 
purpose of obtaining relief, and by the 
fact that the Irish system had been found 
to work admirably, as proved by Sir 
Alfred Power and others. Then, as to 
the law of settlement, it must be recol- 
lected that it had been almost univer- 
sally condemned. Every writer and 
statesman from Adam Smith to the pre- 
sent time had done so. A Select Com- 
mittee of this House in 1847 passed the 
following Resolutions :— 


“1, Resolved—That the law of settlement 
and removal is generally productive of hardship 
to the poor and injurious to the working classes, 
by impeding the free circulation of labour. 

“2. Resolved—That it is injurious to the em- 
ployers of labour and impedes the improvement 
of agriculture. 

“3. Resolved—That it is injurious to the 
ratepayers, by occasioning expense in litigation 
and removal of paupers, 
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“4, Resolved—That the power of removing 
destitute poor pene from one parish to another 
in England and Wales be abolished.’’ 


The evidence given before the Select 
Committee of 1859 was strongly in favour 
of its abolition. Every official Report 
and the evidence of the most expe- 
rienced Inspectors were in favour of its 
repeal. Mr. Pashley, QC., a high 
authority upon the question, strongly 
recommended to do away with the laws 
of settlement, and to relieve the poor in 
the place they chose for their own resi- 
dence; and Dr. Allison, Professor of 
Medicine in the University of Edin- 
burgh, in a paper read by him at the 
Statistical Society in Belfast, said— 
“The simpler, cheaper, and more satisfactory 
solution is to do away with legal rights of set- 
tlement altogether, and let relief be administered 
to destitution wherever it shows itself under the 
best checks that can be devised for ascertaining 
the distress and apportioning the aid given.” 


That was exactly the law as it now stood 
in Ireland, and he remembered that his 
hon. Friend the Member for Hackney 
(Mr. Fawcett), in a former debate, stated 
that the Irish system had been more 
successful than either that of England 
or Scotland. He believed that the public 
opinion of England was in favour of the 
abolition of the law of settlement, and 
that the feeling of the people of Scot- 
land was in favour of a radical change 
in the law of removal. In the year 
1871, Mr. Craufurd, then Member for 
Ayr, obtained a Select Committee, which 
received evidence for two years, and 
made a Report in reference to a residen- 
tial settlement under the Scotch law, to 
the following effect :— 

‘“‘The practical result is to throw many 
paupers back on the parish of their birth, fre- 
quently at the close of a long life spent in a 
totally different part of the country. This evil 
is aggravated by the fact that most of the towns 
which constitute the chief centres of labour are 
divided into more than one parish, and a change 
of residence from one part of the same town to 
another may either prevent the acquirement of 
a residential settlement or defeat it after it has 
been acquired.” 

Mr. Craufurd introduced a Bill founded 
upon that Report, but was unable to 
prosecute it before the late Parliament 
was dissolved. In the last Session, the 
noble Marquess the Member for Argyll- 
shire (the Marquess of Lorne) pre- 
sented a Petition from a Parochial 
Board in that county praying that 
towns receiving the benefit of the indus- 
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trial residences of parties who had spent 
long periods in those towns should be 
charged with their support on their be- 
coming paupers. He (Mr. M‘Carthy 
Downing) now appealed to the good 
sense, judgment, and humane feelings 
of the Representatives of the people to 
support his Motion, which, if carried, 
must result in the repeal of the laws to 
which he had referred, and under which 
so much wrong and suffering had been 
endured. His appeal was not on behalf 
of the destitute Irish alone—it was as 
well on behalf of the destitute English 
and Scotch. He felt that he had oceupied 
a very considerable portion of the time 
of the House, and expressed his grate- 
ful acknowledgments for the patience 
and attention with which it had heard 
him. The hon. Gentleman concluded 
by moving the Resolution of which he 
had given Notice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That the Laws under which the destitute 
poor receiving relief from the poor’s rate are 
subject to removal in England and Scotland in 
their operation inflict many wrongs and cause 
great sufferings ; that they are unjust and im- 
politic; therefore, That, in the opinion of this 
House, the said Laws ought to be so amended 
as that every poor person who shal! have main- 
tained himself or herself for twelve months by 
some industrial occupation in any parish, com- 
bination of parishes, or union in England, 
Wales, or Scotland, previously to receiving such 
relief, shall not be subject to removal there- 
from.” —(Mr. M‘Carthy Downing.) 


Mr. MARK STEWART said, he was 
sure he was only expressing the general 
opinion of the House in saying that ever 
since the speech of the hon. Member for 
Cork first called attention to the subject, 
an interest had been awakened in it. 
He would not follow his example of 
making a long speech, though he rose 
to oppose the Motion, in which there 
was, no doubt, much to excite their deep 
feeling on behalf of those persons who 
were subject to the hardships com- 
plained of, which had been narrated 
by the hon. Member (Mr. M‘Carthy 
Downing). He would content himself by 
referring to a few facts, to show the 
position in which they stood in Scotland 
in regard to this question. The speech 
of the hon. Member was very much 
made up of those harassing details of 
wretchedness and misery which accom- 
panied those persons who were forcibly 
removed; but, while he had no doubt 
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given them touching scenes, at the same 
time he must know that many of them 
were not subjected to the treatment to 
which he had referred, and it was quite 
the exception. He (Mr. Mark Stewart) 
had never known in his experience of 
any case of actual hardship. He lived 
very near Ireland, and represented 
Stranraer—a town containing the largest 
population in Wigtownshire — where 
only 10 cases of removal had occurred 
during the last 10 years; while, from the 
whole county of Wigtown, from 1870 to 
1875, five years inclusive, by the last 
Return presented to the House, only 
eight paupers and seven dependents 
had been removed to Ireland, and great 
care was taken by the authorities to 
avoid hardship. That did not show that 
this law operated in the hard-hearted, 
tyrannical manner, which had been so 
forcibly depicted by the hon. Member. 
No doubt there were cases of hardship 
in which mothers had given birth to 
their offspring at unexpected times, and 
although there was every precaution 
taken by medical testimony and by 
magistrates, still mistakes would occur 
which nothing short of foresight would 
remedy. However, he was quite ready 
to admit that the law might be advan- 
tageously altered, and he heartily wished 
that the Government would bring in 
some Bill which would render more 
uniform the law of settlement of the 
poor in Scotland and Ireland. The 
people of Scotland were perfectly will- 
ing to give Irish paupers who came to 
Scotland the same advantage that they 
gave to their own poor in Scotland, 
and he would concede that the Scotch 
law of settlement should be made 
applicable to the Irish. But would 
that be accepted, for hon. Members 
knew very well that. Irishmen did not 
remain very long in one place? Hon. 
Members knew very well that there was 
great difficulty in dealing with the race; 
they migrated rapidly; so that a man 
might very well live 30 or 40 years in 
Scotland without staying more than a 
very few months in a particular parish. 
The same thing happened in the South 
of Scotland, whence many persons went 
to the mining and manufacturing dis- 
tricts, and no more was heard of them 
until after they had passed the best of 
their years and were broken down in 
health, they became chargeable on the 
parishes where they were born, or left 
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large families chargeable upon them, 
without these parishes getting any re- 
muneration from the localities that had 
benefited by their labour. There was, 
no doubt, occasional hardship; but he 
could not consent to lessening the term 
of residence necessary for a settlement. 
If it were lessened! to one year as pro- 
posed, Scotland would be inundated with 
Irish paupers, and its poor rates would 
soon be doubled. He wanted to point 
out to the House the inconvenience of a 
Motion of this kind. He had not the 
slightest objection that the hon. Member 
should come down to the House armed 
with all the facts of the case; but, un- 
fortunately, when he took the course he 
did in 1875, they had no immediate 
facts to guide them in the discussion of 
the question ; and now Returns had been 
moved for some months ago by the hon. 
Member and himself, which, although 
being prepared, were not yet given to 
Members, though nearly ready. Well, 
in July of 1875 a Return was granted, 
which was published in August follow- 
ing, and as they were of an interesting 
character, and had not, at the time of 
that debate, been published, or had 
ever been referred to in the House as 
far as he was aware, he would now quote 
from them. These Returns gave the num- 
ber of persons removed from England 
and Wales to Ireland, and it appeared 
that from 1870 to 1874, inclusive, 1,263 
such persons wereremoved from England 
and 23 from Wales, making a total of 
1,286, or an average per annum of 257 ; 
while the number for the same period 
from Scotland was no less than 1,151, or 
a yearly average of 230. Again, the 
Returns published in 1875 showed that 
the number of paupers receiving relief 
in Scotland, but born in Ireland, in- 
cluding those in workhouses and those 
in receipt of out-door relief, was 58,474. 
On the other hand, the number of pau- 
pers receiving relief in Ireland who were 
born in Scotland in six months of 1875, 
was 196. So that, while they had of 
Scotch people only 196 living on the 
relief fund of Ireland, the Irish had 
58,474 persons living at the expense of 
Scotland. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING asked, 
whether the heading of that Return was 
not ‘‘Irish born and descendants of 
Trish ?” 

Mr. MARK STEWART: The head- 
ing that he copied down was “ Num- 
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ber of paupers, including children, 
receiving relief in Scotland, born in 
Treland,’”? and the Return went on 
to specify what the children were, not 
exceeding 16 years. Then there was 
another Return in May, 1876, of the 
number of paupers born in England 
receiving relief in Irish workhouses, in- 
cluding dependents—namely, 259; and 
on the Ist of July, 1875, the paupers 
born in England receiving out-door relief 
in Ireland numbered 30 ; while the per- 
sons born in England receiving relief in 
lunatic asylums in Ireland were 49; 
making together a total of 358. What 
were the facts on the other side? The 
number of persons born in Ireland re- 
ceiving relief in England and Wales, 
with their dependents, including work- 
house relief, out-door relief, and relief in 
lunatic asylums, &c., was no fewer than 
40,016. That was for the six months 
ending January 1, 1875. For the six 
months ending July 1, 1875, they num- 
bered 36,266, making together a total of 
76,277 Irish persons who were living at 
the expense of England and Wales, as 
against 358 persons born in England 
who were living at the expense of Ire- 
land. These figures showed that the 
hardship of the present system was not 
all one way. He had a letter sent to 
him once in which it was stated that in 
a certain Union in Ireland it used to be 
written up in large characters that who- 
ever went over to Scotland immediately 
before the harvest should have his pas- 
sage paid and a suit of clothes. Neo 
Kine-Harman: What isthe name of the 
Union in question ?] He believed it was 
in Roscommon. That was an illustra- 
tion of what could be done by a Union 
that was anxious to get rid of its poor. 
There was no such thing as settlement 
in Ireland, and therefore the people of 
that country went over to Scotland or 
England in order to obtain a comfort- 
able settlement. He should be glad to 
see a more uniform system of removal, 
and he appealed to his Friends on the 
Treasury Bench, whether they did not 
see their way to legislate on the matter 
in a comprehensive manner. The sooner 
that was done the better it would be for 
Ireland, England, and Scotland, and the 
House would be spared the pain of 
listening to such heartrending narratives 
as they had heard that evening. 

Mr. KING-HARMAN, ‘in supporting 
the Resolution moved by the hon. Mem- 
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ber for Cork (Mr. M‘Carthy Downing), 
denied that the Irish people went over 
in large numbers to England and Scot- 
land to live upon the charity of those 
countries. Because there were so few 
manufactures in their own country, 
Irishmen went to obtain honest employ- 
ment in the manufacturing and mining 
industry of England and Scotland as 
long as their health and strength would 
enable them to work, and when their 
energies were exhausted and they had 
become old, they were not only sent 
back themselves to Ireland, but their 
wives and children, who, in many in- 
stances, had never seen that country, 
were sent back with them under circum- 
stances of the greatest hardship. Surely 
that was a monstrous system, and one 
that ought not to be perpetuated. The 
hon. Member who spoke last had men- 
tioned the case of a union in Roscommon 
in which their passage money and 
clothes were offered to Irishmen to in- 
duce them to go to Scotland. He did 
not believe that such a thing had really 
been done, and as there were three 
unions in the county of Roscommon, he 
would challenge the hon. Gentleman to 
say which of them his statement referred 
to. It was said that the Irishmen who 
went to Scotland were restless and va- 
grant; but the fact was that they had 
to follow their work, and they could not 
obtain a settlement on account of the 
extreme harshness of the Scotch law. 
There was no excuse for the ruthless 
way in which Irish people were sent 
back to their parishes when disabled by 
age or sickness, except the inequality 
and injustice of a law which required 
amendment. The present state of the 
law was known to be regarded with in- 
dignation all over Ireland. Nor did he 
think that indignation was without jus- 
tification, for although he could not say 
that the law, as it existed, was excep- 
tionally directed against Ireland, he did 
say that it pressed with peculiar severity 
on them, owing to the peculiar circum- 
stances of the case. He appealed to the 
President of the Local Government 
Board to do something to diminish the 
hardship of the present law. 

Mr. RATHBONE said, that an enor- 
mous number of Irish people annually 
crossed over to Liverpool, and those who 
could prove a one year’s residence could 
not be sent back. In many cases Irish 
poor could be removed if the law were 
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enforced, but the Liverpool Guardians 
did not enforce the law when they felt 
that its enforcement would be a hard- 
ship. Those who had listened to the 
speech of the hon. Member for Cork 
might be of opinion that the Liverpool 
Union was in the habit of sending back, 
under the most cruel circumstances, 
hundreds of Irish who had worked for 
years in Liverpool ; but that was simply 
not the fact. About one-fourth of the 
inhabitants of Liverpool were Irish ; but 
more than half of the pauperism and 
half of the crime in Liverpool was Irish. 
The ratepayers did not object to the 
burden of that pauperism and crime; 
they felt that it came naturally to them, 
as a consequence of Irish labour, which 
was most useful to Liverpool; but what 
the ratepayers did object to was the 
throwing upon England of pauperism 
which resulted from crime and wrong 
in Ireland. There was a time when 
an organization existed in Dublin for 
the express purpose of sending people 
to England. Women were sent from Ire- 
land expressly to be confined here. [‘‘Oh, 
oh!’’] Hon. Members might say ‘‘Oh!” 
but that was a fact; and, if he was 
not mistaken, one of the cases of hard- 
ship referred to by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork belonged to that category. 
If hon. Members would visit Liverpool, 
they would find that large numbers of 
Irish paupers received far better treat- 
ment there than was accorded to pau- 
pers in Irish workhouses. There were 
no such hospitals in any town in Ire- 
land for the care of paupers as there 
were in Liverpool. This was one of the 
difficulties of their position, because it 
acted as an attraction to the Irish to re- 
sort to their city. It was not wise to in- 
troduce a question of this sort, and to 
make exaggerated and incorrect state- 
ments against a town which treated Irish 
poor with most considerate kindness. 
He had been reminded that he had 
many Irish constituents; but he wassure 
that his Irish constituents knew him 
too well to believe that such a hint was 
necessary, or that it would in any way 
influence his conduct. 

Mr. BRUEN supported the Motion. 
He joined with the hon: Member who 
introduced it in affirming that very great 
hardship -was inflicted by the removal of 
persons to Ireland, many of whom had 
no connection with that country. When 
figures were produced showing the num- 
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ber of Irish paupers chargeable upon 
the rates in England and Scotland, it 
should be remembered that countries 
having great centres of industry natu- 
rally attracted a large number of the 
Irish poor seeking for a livelihood, and 
the benefit England and Scotland de- 
rived from the labour was quite equal to 
the cost of those maintained on the rates. 
It was exceedingly difficult to apportion 
the rate of chargeability; but as a re- 
medy was essential, he would suggest 
the expediency of establishing something 
like a Clearing House, by which the 
chargeability o ponEers could be ascer- 
tained, and the charge be apportioned, 
without removing the paupers. He 
hoped they would hear from the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board a 
repetition of the expressions which fell 
from him on a previous occasion, when 
he said that he trusted they might see 
the day when this cruel law of removal 
would be abolished. He could not con- 
ceive how anyone could stand up in the 
House and defend a system by which a 
man could be imported from one part of 
the Kingdom to another simply because 
he became chargeable on the rates for 
relief. The Poor Law of Ireland was 
enacted at a later date than that of 
England, and the system which pre- 
“and under it was, and perhaps for 
that reason, a more merciful one than 
that now in force in this country. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, that while he 
could not agree with every word of the 
Motion of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Cork (Mr. M‘Carthy Downing), he 
sympathized with the object he had in 
view in submitting it to the House. He 
knew that what his hon. Friend had 
stated as to the hardship inflicted upon 
Irish paupers in their removal was borne 
out by the fact. His hon. Friend the 
Member for Liverpool (Mr. Rathbone) 
said that the statements made had been 
exaggerated, and there was, perhaps, 
some slight exaggeration in reference 
to the town his hon. Friend represented ; 
but the case was one which did not at all 
require high colouring. No exaggera- 
tion whatever was necessary, as each 
case which had been or could be 
adduced was in itself bad enough to 
show that an alteration of the law was 
required. In regard to the Resolution 
of his hon. Friend, if he would leave out 
all the words after ‘‘ amended,” so that 
it would read, in the ‘“ opinion of the 
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House the said laws ought to be 
amended,” he would be happy to give 
it his support. It might be a matter 
for consideration whether the English 
and Scotch law should be assimilated 
to the Irish, or the Irish to the English 
and Scotch; but it was certain that the 
present condition of the law was almost 
a disgrace to the United Kingdom. The 
system in operation had certainly been 
modified in later years, so as to bear 
with less hardship on Irish paupers; 
but he should be glad to see the day 
when the Law of Settlement would be 
abolished altogether. He did not say 
that could be done without hedging it 
round with many conditions, and spe- 
cial cases like that of Liverpool, where 
there was an unusually large percentage 
of Irish paupers, would have to be pro- 
vided for. But they ought to look at 
the question from a broad point of view. 
Irish workmen were more and more 
wanted in this country, and it was a 
hardship that, after passing the best 
part of their lives in England or Scot- 
land, they should, when misfortune 
overtook them, have no industrial set- 
tlement, and must be sent back to Ire- 
land. He considered the case of Scot- 
land to be the worst. The Law of Settle- 
ment was very severe. In the first place, 
five years’ residence was required ; and, 
in the second place, it was only residence 
in a parish, and not ina Union, as in 
England. In Glasgow a man might, 
by removing from one side of the street 
to another, change into a separate pa- 
rish, and so lose his industrial settle- 
ment. He hoped his right hon. Friend 
would be able to tell them that he could 
take the matter up, and deal with the 
inequalities existing between the three 
countries. If they were ever to have a 
perfect union between the three King- 
doms, they must have in this respect one 
law, adaptable to all. He thought, at 
least, they might be able to minimize 
the conditions of removal. There were 
many towns in Lancashire which never 
removed a pauper, and one of these was 
Manchester. If a place like Manchester, 
where there was a large Irish population, 
could do without removing the paupers, 
he thought it showed that the same thing 
could be done in other parts of the 
country. 

Mr. MACARTNEY said, it must be 
very gratifying to the hon. Member who 
had moved the Resolution to find that 
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no one had risen to defend the system 
which he attacked. The number of 
paupers which had been sent back to 
Ireland from England had been very 
few. From Scotland the number had 
been larger, and the persons sent had 
been mainly old men and women, who, 
leaving Ireland young, had spent the 
best years of their life away from their 
native places, and had then, in old age 
and poverty, been sent back to the 
Unions, which had derived no advantage 
from their work when they were able 
to take part in industrial pursuits. In 
regard to some observations that had 
fallen from speakers in the debate, he 
did not think the poor relief given in 
this country was so very superior to that 
given in Ireland. If England and Scot- 
land would make in-door relief the rule, 
and out-door relief the exception, it 
would be an immense advantage to the 
ratepayers of the country. The present 
state of the law was a cause of com- 
plaint to Ireland, and he would be happy 
to see the law so far assimilated as to 
make the complaint to cease. 

Mr. FRENCH thought it had been 
clearly shown that the law of England 
as to settlement was in a very unsatis- 
factory state. He was sorry the hon. 
Member for Cork had not gone a little 
farther, and advocated the abolition of 
the Law of Settlement and Removal 
altogether. He thought the Irish law 
would work exceedingly well in England 
and Scotland. He cordially supported 
the Motion. 

Mr. VANS AGNEW thought that 
the hon. Member, in introducing this: 
subject, had dwelt rather too much upon 
exceptional cases. A great deal had 
been said about the Scotch Poor Law. 
The settlement in Scotland was only 
that of the parish and not of the Union, 
and a residential settlement when ac- 
quired might be lost if a person was 
absent for four years and one day from 
the place where he had possessed it, 
falling back then on the place of his 
birth. That was the reason why so 
many settlements were lost in Scotland. 
But removal was not a grievance that ap- 
plied to the Irish only. The Scotch had 
the same grievance in regard to labourers 
who went to England, and it was only 
an additional reason why the laws of the 
three Kingdoms should be brought into 
similarity. When the Irish labourers 
went over to Scotland, they did so with 
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the intention of getting work, and not 
of acquiring a settlement. The settle- 
ment of the wives and children must 
follow that of the heads of their families. 
He believed that the place of birth of the 
head of the family in the cases referred 
to must have been Ireland, otherwise 
they would not have been removed. A 
more stringent enforcement of in-door 
relief had been recommended; but the 
poor rates in Scotland could not be ren- 
dered lighter by that means, from the 
fact that they were not under the neces- 
sity of having workhouses, and had no 
power of enforcing in-door relief in 
Scotland such as could be enforced in 
England and Ireland. He should be 
glad if Her Majesty’s Government could 
see their way to deal with the general 
Law of Settlement and Removal. 

Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN said, that 
in every part of Ireland there were tales 
of extreme or resulting from the 
existing system. He hoped that some 
Members of Her Majesty’s Government 
would be able to state to-night that they 
saw their way to remedying the ad- 
mitted evil. The simplest way to do 
so would be to remove the power of 
Removal and abolish the Law of Settle- 
ment. He should like to know where 
the large manufacturing towns of Eng- 
land, such as Barrow and Middles- 
borough, would have been if it had not 
been for Irish labourers; for it was un- 
doubtedly the fact that those places had 
been made large commercial centres by 
Irish labour. That being the case, he 
thought the Irish labourers were treated 
most unfairly under the present Poor 
Law system when they became unable 
to support themselves. He hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would undertake, 
on the part of the Government, to take 
a step in the direction to which all the 
speeches that had been delivered to-night 
tended. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that 
although the debate had lasted some 
hours, there appeared to be no dispute 
as to the general proposition suggested 
by the hon. Gentleman’s Motion— 
namely, that in the operation of the Law 
of Removal there was some harshness 
and severity, in favour of which not one 
word could be said on either side of the 
House. But the attack on the Law of 
Removal to-night had been made en- 
tirely from an Irish point of view. He 
admitted that the time was coming when 
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the Law of Removal must be modified, if 
not abolished; but the local authorities 
were not at present satisfied that the time 
had actually arrived for an absolute and 
sweeping change in that respect, and 
the conferences that had taken place 
for some years past on this subject 
throughout England had shrunk from 
the proposition that removal should be 
entirely abolished. "Whenever the Law 
of Removal came to be materially altered 
or abolished, it must be accompanied by 
certain compensating provisions. There 
must, for instance, be a much more 
stringent vagrancy law. There must 
also be a law of domicile, by which 
every individual would have a | a of 
residence assigned to him; and, in ad- 
dition, there must be a much more 
stringent system of out-door relief than 
had ever prevailed in this country. The 
administration of out-door relief had, 
indeed, greatly improved during the 
last few years; but not so universally as 
to admit of an alteration in the law at 
the present moment. In theory, no 
doubt, the hardship was as great in re- 
moving a pauper from the North to the 
South of England as it was from Eng- 
land to Ireland. The operation of the 
Law of Removal in regard to Irish pau- 
pers was in process of rapid mitigation. 
Acts of Parliament were passed in 1856, 
1859, and 1865, relating to the law of 
irremovability. As the law now stood, 
if a pauper had resided in the Union for 
a period of one year without receiving 
relief, he could not be removed from 
that Union ; and, of course, Irish as well 
as English paupers had the advantage of 
this law. The number of removals to Ire- 
land had been reduced in the last eight 
or ten years to about 250 annually. The 
great proportion of these removals took 
place in Lancashire and Liverpool. 
[‘*No!”] Well, in the last 3} years 
there had been 888 removals from Eng- 
land to Ireland. Out of these, 368 were 
from Liverpool, 126 from the rest of 
Lancashire—making 494 from the whole 
of that county. From the Metropolis 
there were 143 removals, and from the 
rest of the country 221; and, so small 
was the area to which the operation of 
this practice extended, that out of 650 
Unions in England and Wales, there 
were only 66 Unions from which re- 
movals to Ireland had been effected in 
the last four years. A mitigating pro- 
cess was, therefore, going on. He 
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now came to a period in which he was 
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more particularly concerned. In 1875, 
he brought forward a proposal with a 
view of mitigating the hardships attend- 
ing removals to Ireland. His offer was 
not accepted in the form in which it was 
made, and therefore he was released from 
any obligation which he had incurred ; 
but he did not feel justified on that ac- 
count in refraining from endeavouring 
to propose something satisfactory, and 
which might mitigate what he admitted 
to be the harshness and severity of the 
law. In the Poor Law Amendment Bill 
of 1876, he introduced a proposal for the 
special benefit of the Irish pauper, that 
there should be a settlement founded on 
the same condition as those which made 
up the status of removability—that 
where an Irishman should be settled in 
a parish for three years, without being 
chargeable to the rates, it should not 
only give him a status of removal, but 
also a settlement in the parish. If the 
question affected the Irish pauper alone, 
he should not have been very particular 
as to whether the period ought to be 
three or two years, or whether the set- 
tlement should be gained in the parish 
or Union ; but there were other difficul- 
ties to be encountered, and it was not 
desirable to mix up this question of 
settlement with that of irremovability. 
Settlement was an old feature of the law 
to which a great many legal conditions 
attached, and they could not be decided 
without very careful consideration. It 
was too soon, however, as yet, to judge 
of the effect of that change in the law, 
and, besides, there had been some con- 
fusion with regard to the application of 
the law. A difficulty had arisen as to 
whether it was intended that the Act 
should be retrospective, and some con- 
flicting decisions had been given. There 
could be no doubt whatever that the 
intention was to make the Act re- 
trospective, and he was happy to 
say that, in a recent decision, that in- 
terpretation had been given to the Act. 
If that view were not supported by 
future cases, he should be disposed to 
cure any ambiguity in that respect. He 
really thought injustice had been done 
to Liverpool, where the Poor Law was 
well administered, and the workhouses 
admirably managed. There was evi- 
dence in the Blue Book, showing that in 
some cases poor women went over from 
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purposes of being confined in England. 
He did not mean to say that this would 
justify the removal of women under such 
circumstances. Only two cases of com- 
plaint had been brought under his no- 
tice since he came into Office ; but in both 
of them he had every reason to be con- 
fident that the Guardians and workhouse 
authorities were humane and kindly 
people, who would commit no act of 
cruelty ; and he might remind the House 
that Statutes had been expressly made 
in order to provide against the repeti- 
tion of the harsh treatment that was 
formerly the rule. As far as he could 
ascertain, even in the Nottingham case, 
every care had been taken that the pau- 
per should be properly conveyed to his 
destination. As regards the Law of Set- 
tlement, he did not see how that could 
be shifted every few years, as the law 
had to be administered by the Guardians 
throughout the Kingdom and compre- 
hended by the poor, for whom an often- 
changed and undefined law was wholly 
unsuitable. The hon. Member would 
see the extreme difficulty of carrying out 
his proposition in practice, and in many 
other points he would see that the law 
was not the same all over the United 
Kingdom. Of all subjects, this particu- 
larly caused jealousy between the local 
and central authorities, and, in his judg- 
ment, the time had not yet arrived when 
a measure of reform could be hopefully 
introduced. He had a Consolidation 
Bill in preparation, and did not know 
that he should have to propose any very 
serious changes in the Poor Law sys- 
tem ; but, with respect to the Law of Re-- 
moval, the Act of 1876 would have to be 
re-considered according to recent ex- 
perience. He deprecated, however, 
being compelled to bring in his Bill at 
a particular time. With reference to 
the Resolution, he thought the hon. 
Member would find it more expedient to 
rest satisfied with the debate, and to re- 
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frain from pressing his proposal to a 
division. It was, doubtless, true that the 
laws in question had in their operation 
inflicted many wrongs ; but they had not, 
he submitted, been unjust. The par- 
ticular remedy propounded in the Reso- 
lution was not really applicable, because 
it confused two Laws of Remova! and 
Settlement which should be left distinct. 
He hoped the hon. Gentleman would 
believe him willing to do all that was in 
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Ireland. There was no reason to sup- 
pose that the present or any other Go- 
vernment would be blind to theconsidera- 
tions of humanity ; and, without giving 
any pledge that the law of the two 
countries should be made absolutely 
uniform, he could assure the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cork that no effort would be 
wanting on his part, as far as possible, 
to diminish cases of hardship. 

Mr. PELL said, he could not agree 
to the remark which had been made by 
the hon. Member for Liverpool (Mr. 
Rathbone). It appeared to him that he 
desired to have all the work that Irish- 
men could give, yet not to bear any of 
the burdens. [Mr. Ratupone: I dis- 
tinctly said the contrary.] That was the 
inference he (Mr. Pell) drew from the 
speech of the hon. Member. He seemed 
to have a sort of wholesome horror of 
the Irish pauper which did not extend 
to the Irish workman. He agreed with 
the Motion of the hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. M‘Carthy Downing), and thought 
that if they had the work of the Irish 
people, they were bound to relieve them 
so long as the law existed in its present 
state. What would be the state of the 
country if Irish labour were withdrawn? 
If advantage were taken of a strong 
and able, and, he might say, industrious 
race of people, the necessary conse- 
quences ought tobe borne. What were 
the consequences? He did not think 
that any evil consequences arose from 
these old people settling in the borders 
of England in their advanced age. It 
was, no doubt, the result of a bad ad- 
ministration of the Poor Law that these 
poor people should think that, by re- 
maining in the neighbourhood where 
they had worked, they would gain some 
advantages over what they would re- 
ceive in their own country. Perhaps, 
the treatment which they would meet 
with as a class in Ireland would be 
better than that in England; but if the 
administration of the Poor Law in Eng- 
land led Irish paupers to remain in 
the particular districts in which they 
were located, Parliament ought not to 
deny them that freedom, and drag 
them away from the place where they 
lived and where they wished to die. There 
was great truth in what the President of 
the Local Government Board had stated, 
that they ought not hastily to make 
sweeping changes. If the word ‘‘ sweep- 
ing ”’ were taken away, he thought some 
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change ought to be made. He did not 
desire tosee the Law of Settlementremain 
as it was. He should like to see greater 
freedom given; and, as he had said 
once before in that House, he thought 
the Law of Settlement was unjust and 
unreasonable. For his own part—and 
he had had some acquaintance with the 
districts where many persons from Ire- 
land came—he did not find that they 
burdened these districts with pauperism 
more than the English, in those cases 
where the law was fairly and properly 
administered. On that account, he should 
give his support to the Motion that had 
been made by the hon. Member for 
Cork. It was evident from the latter 
part of the Motion—that which referred 
to the change which he desired to see 
in the law—he had fallen into some 
error. He understood that his inten- 
tion was that if any person had made 
an industrial occupation for one year in 
a parish, in any part of the Kingdom, 
that he should not be removed there- 
from. That was really the present law. 
If suffering from illness, and unable to 
maintain himself, then it was only just 
that, for such period as he required 
relief, he should be a charge upon the 
locality in which he had worked. Upon 
the restoration of his health, he would 
be just as able and useful as before, 
and his work would be wanted in the 
spot in which he had been relieved. He 
did not know whether the hon. Gentle- 
man was going to a division or not; but 
he should certainly support him. 

Mr. D. DAVIES said, he had had a 
great deal to do with Irish labourers. 
He was pleased to find the good feeling 
that there was in the House upon this 
question, and he certainly would support 
the Motion if it went to a division. He 
was glad, also, to see that there was a 
good feeling on the part of the Govern- 
ment towards it. He wished to state 
his opinion that the law should be 
altered so as to make it unnecessary to 
remove any poor Irishman or woman 
back to Ireland against his or her will. 
Any measure to carry that out he 
should support. He could remember 
many occasions on which he had 
employed Irishmen to go to Ireland 
to seek labour. These Irishmen did not 
come to this country of their own ac- 
cord, but on pressure when their labour 
was required. It would be a great 
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hardship that after they had had that 
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labour, they should refuse to bear the 
burden. England had had that labour ; 
and what was any country without 
labour? Whatever faults the Irish 
had, England had their labour ; and it 
certainly would be most cruel that, 
having had it, England should send 
them back to Ireland whenever they 
became incapacitated. In his opinion, 
it would be very unjust, and a reflection 
on a civilized nation, that they should 
compel poor Irish men and women to go 
back to Ireland against their will when 
unable to keep themselves. The hon. 
Member who moved the rejection of the 
Motion proved that 76,000 Irish were 
being supported in different parishes in 
England and Scotland. But that only 
showed the vast number of Irish people 
there were in England, and who formed 
the wealth of this great country. What 
would England be without labour? 
Wealth was only an accumulation of 
labour, and the Irish people did accumu- 
late a vast amount of wealth for Eng- 
land. They should not be sent back to 
Ireland, because it was a poor country ; 
and he had never heard weaker argu- 
ments than those adduced in favour of 
that proposition. 

Mr. DELAHUNTY said, that the 
reason why Irishmen came over to Eng- 
land was that they were forced by cir- 
cumstances arising from bad legislation. 
Years ago Irishmen were able to main- 
tain themselves in their own country, 
and some 50 or 60 years ago Ireland 
was making equal progress with Eng- 
land in industrial development. Legis- 
lation had produced for Ireland a state 
of things which compelled Irishmen to 
leave their country in order to live by 
their labour. Arthur Young, writing 
100 years ago, said that the towns in 
Ireland were very much increased in the 
previous 20 years, and that Ireland had 
been rebuilt within that time; and he 
referred to that as a strong indication of 
the rising prosperity of the country. 
The population of Ireland then was 
constantly increasing, and there was no 
necessity for the people to go to Scot- 
land or England to seek employment. 
That state of things continued till 1826, 
and up to that time Irish labour neither 
went to England, Scotland, nor Wales. 
When they came to seek for the cause 
of Irishmen now leaving their country 
in search of employment, he would re- 
fer to a description of Ireland given by 
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the present Prime Minister in 1868, 

very different to that given by Young 

in 1778. He said that the condition of 
Ireland in 1845 was deplorable, and 
described the miserable manner in 

which the population dwelt. They had, 

he said, no clothes, no shelter, and in- 
sufficient food, and dwellings not fit 
for the lower animals. That was, he 
said, no doubt, true; and, under such 
circumstances, men would be discon- 
tented with any form of government. 
The Prime Minister went further; it 
was not necessary for him to say how far 
he went; he would only say that at that 
time, owing to misgovernment, the 
people of Ireland were insufficiently 
clothed and fed, and had no dwellings 
fit to live in, although they had a fine 
country. Since that time the country 
had become depopulated, and instead of 
what should be now 12,000,000 or 
13,000,000 of people living in affluence 
and wealth by manufactures, they had 
been reduced to 5,000,000. And now 
England, which had profited by the la- 
bour.of Irishmen thus forced to go 
there, sent them back, while America 
retained those who had to emigrate 
to her shores. The people which came 
over to England and enriched the coun- 
try were sent back in their old age. All 
he could say was that if Ireiand were 
governed by the same laws as England, 
she would enjoy the same prosperity, 
and there would be no necessity for 
Irishmen to come here. So far as re- 
garded the question before the House, 
he trusted the hon. Member for Cork’ 
would press his Resolution to a division. 
He was not at all satisfied with the 
assurance of the right hon. Gentleman 
that something should be done, and 
with this view he begged to support the 
Resolution of the hon. Member for 
Cork. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that he 
agreed that there must be a settlement 
somewhere if there were to be any Poor 
Law at all. They had had an adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law since the age 
of Queen Elizabeth, and the foundation 
of it had been local administration by 
local authorities. He, therefore, hoped 
the House would have its attention 
called to the very grave principle in- 
volved in the Motion now before it. For 
his part, he had no ill-feeling towards the 
people of Ireland; but why was Ireland 
poor? Ireland was poor because the 
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Irish people, for reasons as to which there 
might be a difference of opinion, had 
not been able to make it rich. The 
elements of prosperity were there if they 
were only developed. Hon. Members 
had told the House that Home Rule 
would add to Irish prosperity ; but how 
came it that at that moment they were 
proposing a principle directly in oppo- 
sition to Home Rule? The House was 
informed that Home Rule was the local 
self-government that was required in 
Ireland, and yet they were about to 
strike at the root of local self-govern- 
ment. That must be an Irish view of 
the question; but to his uninstructed 
English intellect it seemed that the Poor 
Law was founded upon the Law of Settle- 
ment, and could only be administered on 
that basis. It did appear to him ex- 
tremely inconsistent that the advocates 
of Home Rule should propose to 
abolish a principle which was the foun- 
dation of local self-government. If 
there were anything harsh towards those 
who sought its protection in the present 
Poor Law, he should be glad to see it 
abolished ; but that was very different 
from striking at one of the vital prin- 
ciples of local self-government. He, 
therefore, hoped that the Motion would 
not be accepted by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING felt 
rather disappointed with the reply which 
he had received from the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board. In 1875, he pro- 
inised to consider the whole subject, and 
to bring in a measure of a comprehen- 
sive character that would apply to the 
three Kingdoms. Yet, in the whole of 
his speech that night, he had not referred 
at all to the state of the law in Scotland. 
The object of the Resolution he had 
moved was that Irishmen and Scotchmen 
in England who had been 12 months in 
one parish, or had been 11 months in 
one parish and one month in another, 
would become irremovable. Why did 
not the right hon. Gentleman undertake 
to make the law of Scotland the same 
as that of England? He avoided that 
altogether, notwithstanding the ex- 
pression of feeling on the part of the 
whole House; and he must say, for the 
credit of the Scotch Members, that they 
were anxious to see the same law applied 
to Scotland as existed in England. He 
did expect that the right hon. Gentle- 
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man would have accepted the proposal 
of the hon. Member for Oldham (Mr. 
Hibbert) ; and if it had been admitted 
that 12 months’ industrial occupation in 
any part of England or Scotland would 
have been a settlement, he should have 
been willing to have accepted that pro- 
position. He thanked the hon. Member 
for South Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) for his 
speech in favour of the poor Irish, to 
whom he had given so high a cha- 
racter. Then, there was his hon. Friend 
(Mr. D. Davis), who had borne his 
testimony to the work of the Irish in 
this country; and who, after 80 or 40 
years’ service, were sent back to their 
country as mere lumber and refuse. The 
right hon. Gentleman the President of 
the Local Government Board, having 
promised nothing and not being pre- 
pared to adopt the Resolution, there 
was nothing for him to do but to divide 
the House. 

Mr. VERNER hoped the House would 
be able to come to a conclusion without 
a division. This certainly might be ac- 
complished by an alteration of the word- 
ing of the Resolution, which would, he 
believed, be acceptable to the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board. After the 
many kindly speeches which had been 
delivered that night in reference to 
Ireland, he did not think the Lobby 
should be resorted to; and _ there- 
fore he suggested that, instead of the 
latter part of the Resclution, the words 
should be ‘that the law requires con- 
sideration with a view to amendment.” 


Paupers.—Resolution. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word ‘‘inflict,’”’ to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words 
‘“‘ hardships, and requires consideration 
with a view their amendment,”—(J/r. 
Verner, )—instead thereof. 


Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY hoped the 
suggestion of his hon. Friend would be 
adopted. 

Mr. STACPOOLE hoped his hon. 
Friend the Member for the county of 
Cork would not agree to the alteration 
as suggested. The Amendment would 
be of no use to Ireland, and, therefore, 
should not be accepted. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING said, 
after the remarks of his hon. Friend, 
considering all the circumstances of the 


case, and the kind of feeling which had 
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characterized the debate, he was pre- 
pared to accept the Amendment. 


Amendment and Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 


REMOVAL OF PAUPERS. 


Resolved, That the Laws under which the 
destitute poor receiving relief from the poor’s 
rate are subject to removal in England and 
Scotland in their operation inflict hardships, 
and require consideration with a view to their 
amendment.—(Mr. M‘Carthy Downing.) 


BRITISH MUSEUM (TRANSFER OF COLLEC- 
TION) BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Watpots, Bill to enable 
the Trustees of the British Museum to remove 
portions of their Collections, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Watrotze, Mr. Lowe, and 
Sir Joun Luspock. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 236.] 


PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS (RETURNING 
OFFICERS’ EXPENSES) (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. James Srewarr, Bill to 

enable Returning Officers at Parliamentary 

Elections in Scotland to require security for 

their expenses, and otherwise to amend the Law 

of Scotland relating to such expenses, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. James Stewart, Dr, 

Cameron, Mr. Monrcomenrie, and Mr. Ramsay, 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill237.] 


House adjourned at quarter before 
One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
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MINUTES. ] — Punic Britis — Ordered—First 
Reading—Municipal Corporations Acts* [238]; 
County Courts Jurisdiction (No. 3) * [239]. 
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Landed Estates Court (Ireland) Leases [83]; 
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Withdrawn—Church Rates (Scotland) [75]; 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Ire- 
land) Confirmation (Downpatrick, &c.) * [210]. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—o non — 


CHURCH RATES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(Mr. M‘Laren, Dr. Cameron, Mr. Baxter, Mr. 
Trevelyan, Mr. Laing, Sir George Balfour.) 
[BILL 75.] SECOND READING. 
ORDER DISCHARGED. 


Mr. M‘LAREN, in moving that the 
Order be discharged, said, that perhaps 
the House would allow him to say why 
he did so. In the first place, there had 
already been a discussion this Session 
in the House on the question of the 
Church Establishment in Scotland ; and, 
in the second place, a large number of 
Nonconformists, who were formerly in 
favour of the abolition of church rates 
as a means of smoothing down existing 
difficulties, were now in favour of Dis- 
establishment. Therefore, he thought it 
well to withdraw the Bill. 


Motion agreed to. 


Order discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


HABITUAL DRUNKARDS BILL. 
(Dr. Cameron, Mr. Clare Read, Mr. Ashley, Sir 
Henry Jackson, Mr, Edward Jenkins, Mr. 
William Holms, Mr. Richard Smyth.) 


[BILL 27.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Dr. CAMERON : Sir, in asking the 
House to read this Bill a second time, 
I wish to disabuse the minds of hon. . 
Members of any idea that it is an 
heroic measure proposing to deal with 
the great national curse of intemperance, 
or that it proposes to carry out its ob- 
jects by means of institutions of a costly 
nature, supported out of the national 
funds, or that it infringes on the pre- 
carious tenure of liberty which the 
habitual drunkard at present enjoys. 
On the contrary, it proposes to deal 
only with those chronic and inveterate 
drinkers in whom the habit, as I shall 
show, is associated with a diseased 
condition of the nervous and digestive 
systems, a condition which experience 
shows to be susceptible of cure in a 
large poscentage of cases, if properly 
treated. It proposes to utilize for its 
purposes a class of institutions of which 
a number at present exist throughout 
the United Kingdom, and it proposes 
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to do so entirely without expense to the 
nation. Lastly, so far from jeopardizing 
the habitual drunkard’stenure of liberty, 
its object is to guarantee that liberty by 
every means consistent with his proper 
treatment, and to rescue him from what 
I shall show to be his frequent fate, 
under the present law—from illegal and 
indefinite detention in a lunatic asylum. 
I need hardly remind the House that 
the honour of bringing this subject 
before the country, and before Parlia- 
ment, is due entirely to Mr. Donald Dal- 
rymple, the late Member for Bath, who 
was so deeply impressed with its im- 
portance, that he devoted all his abilities 
and energies to the advancement of the 
question, and whose premature death 
was accelerated by fever contracted 
during his travels in America in search 
of information on the subject. Eight 
years ago, Mr. Dalrymple first brought 
the subject before this House in the form 
of a Resolution, and in 1871, he intro- 
duced the first Bill dealing with the 
habitual drunkard. Government so far 
countenanced his proposal as to refer 
the whole question to a Select Com- 
mittee, which sat in 1872, and took 
evidence at very great length on the 
subject. That Committee wound up by 
framing a Report in which it warmly 
supported Mr. Dalrymple’s views. In 
1878, Mr. Dalrymple drew up a Bill, in 
which he embodied the views of the 
Committee ; but, unfortunately, he never 
had an opportunity of bringing that Bill 
before the House for discussion, and 
before another year he had ceased to be 
numbered among the living. Under 
ordinary circumstances, his death would 
have shelved the matter; but it was one 
in which such widespread interest was 
felt, that it could not be allowed to drop. 
An Association was formed for the pur- 
pose of promoting legislation on the sub- 
ject, and in the list of office-bearers of 
that Association are to be found the 
names of some of the most distinguished 
men of the day. In 1875, a deputation 
waited on the Home Secretary, for the 
purpose of urging on the Government 
the propriety of dealing with this mea- 
sure themselves; but the right hon. 
Gentleman refused to entertain the pro- 
posal, and the result was, that either 
some private Member must take up the 
question, or that all the information 
which had been collected with regard 
to the subject by the Select Committee 
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must be wasted, and its labours lost. 
Under those circumstances, I consented 
to take charge of the Bill, and it is thus 
that it is now found in my hands. The 
Report of the Committee which sat 
on the subject dealt with two separate 
questions. There was, first, the ques- 
tion of the propriety of intrusting to 
the managers of private inebriate in- 
stitutions—institutions kept up by pri- 
vate enterprize or charity—that control 
over their patients which was necessary 
to enable thatn to detain them for such 
time as might be essential for their re- 
covery. The second question was that 
of establishing inebriate reformatories 
at the public expense, to which might 
be-consigned the habitual drunkards of 
our police courts and prisons. I con- 
sider the proposal of the Select Com- 
mittee for the establishment of these 
inebriate reformatories to be a very 
valuable one, and I believe, in the long 
tun, it would prove economical. I be- 
lieve, in the end, the State would save 
much money by treating drunkards in 
these institutions, where they would be 
compelled to work for their own main- 
tenance, as compared to what it now 
spends on their maintenance in prisons, 
in workhouses, and in lunatic asylums. 
But the fact remains obvious that these 
institutions could not, in the first place, 
be erected or maintained without sub- 
vention from the public funds; and 
there is also this equally obvious fact— 
that in this House there are a number 
of Gentlemen who are very jealous— 
and rightly so—of any proposal which 
tends to increase the public rates. There- 
fore, it appears to me to be hopeless to 
try to get a Bill passed embodying such 
a proposal without evoking a number of 
arguments on what is really a side-issue 
as to expense, &c.; and doubtless, also, 
that side-issue would raise such an 
amount of hostility as would prove fatal 
to the Bill. Under these circumstances, 
I have deemed it advisable in the mean- 
time to throw over the proposals of the 
Committee on that particular point, and 
to restrict the Bill simply to that class 
of institutions which may be maintained 
without any expense to the public funds. 
I do this the more readily, because the 
experiment of dealing with the habitual 
drunkard of the police court, prison, 
and workhouse in State institutions has 
never been tried on such an extended 


scale as to justify its being forced, 
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without further inquiry, upon this coun- 
try. In the statistics of American ex- 
perience on the matter which came 
before the Committee, I find that out 
of nearly 6,000 cases, only 214 were 
those of persons sent into inebriate 
asylums at the instance of the State. 
Having thrown overboard, then, this 
provision of the Bill, I am relieved 
from the necessity of troubling the 
House with any statistics with regard 
to the general drunkenness of the coun- 
try, or the present cost of maintaining 
those habitual drunkards who gravitate 
between the public-house, the police 
court, and the gutter. The Bill only 
deals with them in so far as it offers 
them a hope cf rescue which they do 
not now possess, through the instrumen- 
tality of those charitable organizations 
which might pay for the maintenance 
of such habitual drunkards as chose to 
put themselves under restraint. The in- 
stitutions with which I propose to deal 
under this Bill are institutions to be 
supported solely by private enterprize 
orcharity. They are no phantoms to be 
called into existence by the passing of 
this Bill. I have here, in Mr. Alford’s 
pamphlet on dipsomania, a list of some 
10 which exist in different parts of 
the country. I have, besides, received 
another list, which contains, in addition 
to those 10, several more; and I under- 
stand these lists are by no means ex- 
haustive. In fact, at the present moment, 
such institutions can be established by 
any person anywhere. They are subject 
to no restrictions and no control; they 
have no licences, and are not inspected. 
But, on the other hand, they have no 
power given them of controlling their 
patients. The consequence is, that they 
work at a very great disadvantage ; that 
in some cases of habitual drunkards 
the law is actually violated, and in other 
eases the restraint necessary for their 
reclamation is found impossible. Now, 
all that I consider essential in this Bill 
—all that I ask the House to affirm 
by assenting to its second reading is, on 
the one hand, that these retreats should 
be licensed and inspected and placed 
under such control as will prevent any 
violation of the law; and, on the other 
hand, that power shall be given, under 
every safeguard against abuse, for the 
detention of their patients, for such time 
as may be requisite for the restoration 
of what I may call their organic health. 
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The Select Committee on the subject, 
after taking a vast amount of evidence, 
summed up the information laid before 
them in their Report, from which I shall 
read a few extracts. They found— 


‘‘ That confirmed habitual drunkenness soon 
passes into the condition of a disease uncontrol- 
lable by the individual, unless under some re- 
straining influence; that self-control is sus- 
pended or annihilated, moral obligations dis- 
regarded, and the individual obeys only an 
overwhelming craving for the stimulant, to 
which everything is sacrificed.” 


In support of the proposition that ha- 
bitual drunkenness passes into a con- 
dition of disease, they found that that 
disease, if treated on this theory, was 
susceptible of cure. They say— 


‘¢The average number of cures is stated to be 
from 33 to 40 per cent of the admissions; this 
percentage being based on subsequent inquiry, 
from which the cures appear to be as complete 
and permanent as in any other form of disease, 
mental or physical.”’ 


They go on to say that— 


“ The fact that the proportion of cures is not 
greater is to be ascribed to the want of power to 
induce, or compel, a patient to submit to treat- 
ment for a proper period.”’ 


And they state— 


“That that power is asked for by everyone 
who has had, and who still has, charge of these 
institutions, and, without such power, it appears 
that the results must be imperfect, disappoint- 
ing, and inadequate to the efforts made.” 


They, therefore, proceed to recommend 
that institutions— 


‘¢ Sanataria or reformatories, should be estab- 
lished—first, for those who are able, out of their 
own resources, or those of their relations, to pay 
for their cost of residence; and, secondly, for 
those who are unable to contribute to their main- 
tenance—or who can contribute only partially 
—institutions which must be established in the 
first case, at all events, at the cost of the State.” 


Having decided to throw over the latter 
proposition of the Committee, I need not 
enter on the question of reformatories 
provided by the State ; but, so far as the 
self-supportinginstitutions are concerned, 
the Bill now before the House follows 
closely the lines laid down in that Re- 
port. There are two classes of persons 
who are to be dealt with in such retreats. 
First, there are voluntary patients, and 
then there are those patients proposed 
to be committed to them at the instance 
of their friends. Now, a very important 
fact should be noted by the House in 
connection with these voluntary patients. 
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Experience has shown that they consti- 
tute the great mass of the habitual drun- 
kards with whom we should be called 
upon to deal. Of the 6,000 American 
cases, the results of which were laid be- 
fore the Committee, 94 per cent were 
voluntary. It must not be forgotten 
that voluntary patients are themselves 
of two classes. There are those who go 
into these institutions of their own free 
will—those who would go anywhere, and 
do anything to get themselves reclaimed, 
and who are only too anxious to be re- 
strained from that which has brought 
about their ruin. But there is besides 
a very large and important class, the 
existence of which we must not forget. 
There is the dependent class of habitual 
drunkards, a class on whom their rela- 
tions and friends can exert avery strong 
and perfectly legitimate pressure. A 
father, for example, may say to his son, 
who is an habitual drunkard—‘‘ Unless 
you choose to go into one of these re- 
treats and really make an effort for your 
own reclamation, you may starve ; I will 
have nothing more to do with you.” 
The fact that a large number of such 
dependent cases exists, no doubt, has 
some influence on the very large per- 
centage of voluntary cases presented in 
the experience which we have hitherto 
had of the treatment of habitual 
drunkards. In the American experience 
they constituted, as I have said, 94 per 
cent of the entire number of cases dealt 
with, and they constitute the entire 
number of the persons dealt with in our 
British institutions. Well, Sir, what 
the Bill proposes to do in the cases of 
voluntary patients is this—that the ha- 
bitual drunkard shall go before a magis- 
trate and sign an undertaking to remain 
in an inebriate asylum for a definite 
period. The magistrate, after satisfying 
himself that the drunkard understands 
the effect of the undertaking, counter- 
signs the document; and the effect of 
this proceeding is that the man is no 
longer a free agent, but is legally liable 
to the restraint to which he has volun- 
tarily submitted. The second class of 
cases is that of persons placed under re- 
straint by their friends. The friend or 
relative of the drunkard goes to the 
magistrate and asks for a summons. 
The magistrate grants a summons, which 
requires the drunkard to appear before 
the Court of Petty Session. Ifthe person 
chooses, he can have his case heard by 
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that court, and in that case he has a 
right of appeal; but he can also have 
his case heard before a jury; and, in 
either case, if he desires it, or if the 
magistrates think it desirable, the evi- 
dence can be heard in private. We are 
anxious that every safeguard should be 
provided against the abuse of the power, 
which we propose should be given under 
this provision. Well, in the first place, 
if the case seems an improper one, the 
proprietor of the retreat is empowered 
to grant liberation with the concurrence 
of two justices of the peace; and it must 
be remembered that under the Bill, the 
proprietor will be dependent for the re- 
newal of his licence on the approbation 
of the magistracy. Again, a patient 
may appeal to a Judge of the High 
Court of Justice, or to the Judge of the 
County Court of the district in which the 
institution in question exists, and these 
Judges may order an inquiry to be made, 
and a report presented, and upon that 
report, if they think fit, may order the 
man to be set at liberty. Again, the 
patient may appeal to an Inspector pro- 
vided under the Bill, and that officer 
may make representations to the Secre- 
tary of State, who may order the libera- 
tion of any patient. I believe that under 
these provisions there would not be the 
smallest danger to the liberty of the 
subject; indeed, as I shall show, there 
would be much less danger than at pre- 
sent exists. But, at any rate, I do not 
personally attach any very great import- 
ance tothem. The proportion of cases 
admitted to the American institutions, 
where a similar provision exists, has 
been very small, only some 2 per cent 
of the 6,000 cases having been committed 
at the instance of friends. I should not 
care to retain the power at all, were it 
not that besides dealing with a class of 
cases which the other provisions of the 
Billare powerless to meet, the knowledge 
that such powers existed would, in many 
instances, turn the scale in favour of 
voluntary submission in the case of dip- 
somaniacs who could not quite make up 
their minds to enter a retreat. I have, 
however, no wish to conceal the fact that 
the clauses authorizing committals at 
the instance of friends are those which 
are open to most question. I may, 
therefore, at once explain that I do not 
consider them an essential to the Bill ; 
and if Government would grant the 
powers we ask for in the case of volun- 
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tary patients, would willingly compound 
with them by leaving the involuntary 
ones to be dealt with when our experi- 
ence has been ripened. The evidence laid 
before the Select Committee showed that 
there was a very close analogy between 
habitual drunkenness and various forms 
of mental disease. I donot mean to say 
that ordinary drunkenness bearsany rela- 
tion, psychologically speaking, toinsanity. 
All I contend for is, that after an habitual 
excessive indulgence in stimulants— 
longer in one case, shorter in another— 
certain structural changes occur in the 
tissues of the brain and nervous system, 
as well as in those of other organs. 
These structural changes are the direet 
result of the prolonged circulation of 
contaminated blood through the system, 
and they are quite as appreciable as 
those to be found in many cases of men- 
tal unsoundness. The result is two-fold 
—a state of vital depression, manifesting 
itself in an urgent craving for stimu- 
lants; and, secondly, a weakened will 
and perverted intellect, that render the 
unhappy victim totally unable to resist 
the craving by which he is beset. Now, 
what I maintain upon this point is not 
any abstruse theory unintelligible to all 
but the physician and the psychologist. 
It is a doctrine of the simplest nature, 
the bearings of which anyone can under- 
stand. The vitiation of the blood re- 
sulting from habitual drunkenness is so 
great, that it produces in some organs— 
the kidneys and liver, for example— 
changes of so gross and palpable a 
nature, that the veriest tyro can recog- 
nize them. Such being the case, is it 
demanding too much to ask the House 
to admit that the delicate tissues of the 
brain and nervous system, drawing their 
nutrition from such a polluted source, 
cannot escape structural degradation and 
disease? Why, Dr. Forbes Winslow, 
in his evidence before the Committee, 
said— 


“You can actually distil alcohol from the 
brain of a chronic drunkard, and, in some cases, 
on examination after death, if you apply a light 
to the fluid in the ventricles of the brain, it 
ignites into a flame.” 


Dr. Forbes Winslow admitted that he had 
never met with a case of that sort in his 
own experience ; but he quoted some 
German medical writer as his authority. 
I must, however, confess that I regarded 
the assertion with considerable incredu- 
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lity, until I found a much more startling 
story recorded on the authority of Sir 
William Gull, in a case he had himself 
witnessed. Inhis evidence before the 
Lords’ Committee on Intemperance, Sir 
William Gull said— 

**T can mention what I saw myself in the 
case ‘of ‘one of Messrs. Barclay and Perkins’s 
draymen. Aman was admitted into the hospital 
suffering from heart disease (brought on by hard 
drinking). He soon died, and the day after his 
death he was so distended with gas in all direc- 
tions that he was quite a curious sight. A 
number of punctures were made in his skin, and 
on the gas being tested, it was found to be car- 
buretted hydrogen, upon which a light was ap- 
plied, and the consequence was that 15 or 16 jets 
of gas were set burning all over his body till the 
gas was exhausted.” 


Well, it is clear that in treating habitual 
drunkards on this theory, you must not 
only allow a man to get sober, but you 
must, allow him time to recover from the 
structural changes which his previous 
habits have wrought upon the tissues of 
his brain and other organs. The evi- 
dence given by experts before the Com- 
mittee entirely bore out the statement 
made in their Report, as to the connec- 
tion between habitual drunkenness and 
a diseased condition of the system, and 
that evidence was in perfect accord with 
the general medical opinion on the sub- 
ject. I hold a Memorial in my hand, 
which Ihave already alluded to as having 
been presented to the Home Secretary, 
in which it is stated— : 


“That habitual drunkenness is a disease 
closely approximated in a great number of cases 
to insanity, and susceptible of successful treat; 
ment,” 

And this Memorial is signed by such men 
as Sir George Burrows, Sir Thomas Wat- 
son, Sir William Fergusson, Sir Henry 
Thompson, Sir William Gull, Dr. Acland, 
Dr. Saath Mr. Spencer Wells, Sir 
Robert Christison, and many other 
names of the greatest eminence in the 
Medical Profession; while the British 
Medical Association, which comprises 
the majority of the medical practitioners 
in this country, have over and over again 
passed resolutions in which the same 
doctrine is affirmed. Ido not mean to 
go elaborately into the question as to 
whether dipsomania is a disease or a 
vice.. To do so would require one to 
discuss the relations of vice and disease, 
and the re-actions of the one upon the 
other in a manner far too technical for 
this occasion. I may, however, mention 
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a few points as illustrating theconnection 
between habitual drunkenness and in- 
sanity. In the first place, the. Com- 
mittee sum up the evidence given before 
them on this point by stating that it 
showed that 20 per cent of the cases of 
English lunacy and 14 per cent of the cases 
of American lunacy were due to habitual 
drunkenness; and this statementis borne 
out by what we find in the last Report 
of the Lunacy Commission, to the effect 
that drunkenness is the most prolific 
cause of insanity, and directly respon- 
sible for 15 per cent of the entire number 
of lunatics in the asylums of England 
and Wales. The next most frequent 
cause of lunacy is hereditary tendency, 
and many cases were given before the 
Committee in which, in families where 
there was an hereditary tendency to 
lunacy, habitual drunkenness had also 
been hereditary. Another fact, which 
bears out the theory that structural 
change in the nervous system may cause 
inveterate drunkenness, is this—that a 
man, who has hitherto been sober and 
steady, may suddenly become drunken 
after receiving a blow or a wound on the 
head, or a sun stroke. Another curious 
fact is the monomaniacal character of the 
offences committed by some of these 
habitual drunkards when in their cups. 
Upon this point, Dr. Peddie, of Edin- 
burgh, gave some curious evidence with 
which he had been furnished by Sheriff 
Barclay, of Perth. For instance— 

‘‘From the year 1844 to the year 1866, one 
woman was committed to prison 137 times for 
being drunk, and when drunk her invariable 
practice was to smash windows. That woman 
drowned herself, when intoxicated, in 18665. 
Then, again, there was a curious instance of a 
man who when drunk stole nothing but bibles ; 
he was an old soldier, wounded in the head. 
When drunk, the objects of theft were always 
bibles, and he was transported for the seventh 
act of bible stealing. Then, another man stole 
nothing but spades, a woman stole nothing but 
shoes, another nothing but shawls; and there 
was a curious case, where a man named Grubb 
was transported for the seventh act of stealing a 
tub. There was nothing in his line of life, and 
nothing in his prospects, no motive to make him 
especially desire tubs ; but so it was, that when 
he stole, it was always—excepting on one occa- 
sion—a tub.” 


Another very noteworthy fact is, that 
many cases of what is at present recog- 
nized as undoubted lunacy are associated 
with habitual drunkenness. In these 
cases, what takes place is this—A man 
who goes mad from drink is committed 
as a lunatic; being deprived of the 
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drink he speedily recovers; once at 
liberty, he takes to drink again, and is 
again committed when out of his senses. 
He thus alternates between freedom and 
liberty and madness and sanity, until 
those who are connected with the case 
refuse any longer to consider him as 
cured when he is merely freed from de- 
lusions, and he is subjected to prolonged 
detention in a lunatic asylum. This, I 
believe, is illegal; but it shows that 
those who take care of these cases look 
for their cure in the same direction as we 
do who support this Bill. Officials, also, 
who are above theories, regard habitual 
drunkenness in the same light. When 
the Criminal Lunatics Amendment Bill 
was before Parliament, the Scotch Com- 
missioners of Lunacy proposed to intro- 
duce in it a clause empowering the 
Sheriff in cases where insanity had been 
the result of drink to order the detention 
of a person for 12 months after his 
apparent recovery. That seems to me to 
show in the most conclusive manner that 
they believed the lunacy depended on the 
diseased condition of the system, and 
that it required a prolonged season of 
abstinence from drink to subdue the 
morbid craving, and restore the body to 
its normal tone. All I ask is for this 
House to grant the power to apply a 
rational remedy to a diseased condition 
of the system, which is as distinct as 
that resulting from lead poisoning, er- 
gotism, or poisoning by phosphorus, a 
condition of which the President of the 
Midland Branch of the British Medical 
Association said a few years ago that its 
treatment, symptoms, and diagnosis were 
as clearly marked and as well under- 
stood as those of pneumonia. You will 
be told that what is proposed in this Bill 
is very novel and very startling, but it 
is neither the one nor the other. The 
system of inebriate asylums is one quite 
well known in Great Britain. There are 
numerous institutions of the kind in 
existence. Queensberry House of Re- 
fuge, in Edinburgh, has existed since 
1832; Queensberry Lodge there, since 
1866. Several similar institutions exist 
in London, and a number more through- 
out the country. What we propose, 
therefore, is not to introduce any new 
institutions into the country, but to re- 
gulate and utilize a class of institutions 
which at present exist, and the number 
of which would certainly largely increase 
if the Bill now before the House became 
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law. For the point in which these insti- 
tutions break down is their want of power 
compulsorily to detain their inmates. The 
consequence is, that although an habitual 
drunkard, in deference to the persuasions 
or compulsion of his friends, may enter 
one of these retreats, at the moment 
when he has most need of restraint—at 
the moment when restraint, by tiding 
him over a critical period of his progress 
towards health, is most required —he 
finds that it is wanting, the craving 
seizes him, and he goes out. To show 
the want which is experienced for insti- 
tutions of this kind, I may quote two 
statements made before the Intemper- 
ance Committee of the House of Lords. 
The Rev. Mr. Grier, who was connected 
with an establishment at Kennington, 
stated that there been had 410 applica- 
tions for admission into that establishment 
in 10months. The Rev. Canon Ellison 
informed the Committee that he was 
connected with an inebriates’ asylum for 
females on the other side of the water, 
and that, during the first nine months 
during which that institution was opened, 
there were no fewer than 547 applica- 
tions for admission. I say that there 
are a number of these institutions at 
present in existence, but they have 
never had a fair trial. The point when 
they are most necessary is when the 
patient feels the craving for drink com- 
ing upon him. That is precisely the 
point when it is most requisite that he 
should be restrained. But he at present 
finds that no restraint can be put upon 
him, he walks off, and everything that 
has been done up to that point is undone. 
Precisely the same thing has occurred in 
connection with the American institu- 
tions. Although many of the States of 
the Union have passed laws which enable 
patients to be detained in these institu- 
tions for a given time, it has been held 
that those State lawsare unconstitutional 
—that they are contrary to the tenour of 
the Oonstitution of the United States 
themselves, and, in consequence, they 
have never been put inforce. Notwith- 
standing this, a large number of perma- 
nent cures have resulted even from this 
imperfect treatment, the proportion aver- 
aging, as we have seen, from 33 to 
40 per cent. The only statistics that 
I am aware of that were laid before 
the Committee on this point relating 
to this country were those of Queens- 
berry Lodge, Edinburgh. In that in- 
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stitution 111 cases had been treated, 

and there the number of cures reported 

were 37, or 33 per cent. There is one 

very important fact in connection with 

these cures which ought not to be lost 
sight of. A man is said to be cured of 
insanity when he has got rid of his de- 
lusions, and is sufficiently recovered to 
be dismissed ; but in these statistics of 
cures of habitual drunkards, that system 
has not been adopted. The greatest 
possible care has been taken to eliminate 
from them those cases in which the cure 
has been only temporary. I shall be 
told, I have no doubt, that the evidence 
which was laid before the Committee on 
this point was false and illusory, and that 
the American institutions had turned out 
a failure. Assertions of this character 
have been made on the authority of Dr. 

Buckaill, a gentleman who is, I believe, 

one of the Lord Chancellor’s Visitors in 
Lunacy. That gentleman visited America 
in 1875, and when he came back, he 
wrote several papers, the object of which 
was to deprecate any special legislation 
for the habitual drunkards. Luckily, 
the style of his writings showed that he 
was intensely prejudiced upon the sub- 
ject. In an article on the subject in 
The Contemporary Review for February, 
1877, for example, he expresses himself 
as out of patience with the maudlin sen- 
timent which has been written about the 
habitual drunkard. I do not think that 
I can be accused of indulging in any 
maudlin sentiment on his behalf. Well, 
Dr. Bucknill goes on to say that the best 
thing that can happen to the habitual 
drunkard is that he should ruin himself, 
so that his property should pass into 
worthier hands, and that he should kill 
himself and cease to be a nuisance to the 
world. He expresses his regret that 
alcohol is not the deadly poison that 
the hon. Baronet the Member for Carlisle 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) represents it to be, 
because, if it were, it would the sooner 
enable the world to be free of that pest. 
He congratulates France upon the inven- 
tion of absinthe, and America upon the 
vileness of its whisky, which enables 
them to get rid of their drunkards so 
much the quicker than our milder Eng- 
lish drinks. I mention these expressions 
simply for the purpose of showing the 
prejudiced vein in which Dr. Bucknill 
approached the subject. Coming, how- 
ever, to matters of fact, Dr. Bucknill 

says— 
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“The State Inebriate Asylum at Media has 
been mopman’ because it was said to be a 
failure. The New York Inebriate Asylum in 
Ward’s Island had been ordered to be suppressed 
for the same reason. At Binghampton Dr. Dodge 
had left, and Dr. Congdon was carrying on his 
work with no better success ;”’ 


and, further on, he says the only institu- 
tion in which he did find good, honest, 
earnest work being done was the Inebriate 
Reformatory at Philadelphia. He con- 
tinues— 

‘‘ Elsewhere I saw and heard nothing to show 
that any earnest effort was being made to change 
the habitsof the inmates; orthat the so-called in- 
stitutions were anything more or better than 
boarding-houses, within the walls of which the 
open consumption of strong drink was discounte- 
nanced ; ‘capital places to pick up in after a 
debauch,’ as more than one inmate told me, 
‘but good for nothing else.’ ”’ 


But when these statements went out to 
America, they met with the most empha- 
tic refutation. Dr. Parish published a 
letter in reply, in which he, in the first 
place, shows that his asylum, mentioned 
by Dr. Bucknill, never was a Stateasylum, 
and next, that it was not unsuccessful, 
because it had cured 33 per cent of the 
inmates. But the institution was estab- 
lished in the expectation of obtaining a 
subsidy from the State, and that subsidy 
not being forthcoming, its directors de- 
termined on closing it. But to show that 
the Medical Profession in America, at the 
time of Dr. Bucknill’s visit there, still 
entertained their old views regarding 
these asylums, he quotes a resolution 
passed in 1876 by the American Medical 
Association, actually recommending each 
commonwealth to establish and main- 
tain public institutions for the reclama- 
tian of inebriates. Again, Dr. Day, of the 
Inebriate Washingtonian Home, Boston, 
writes— 


“All Dr. Bucknill’s statements in regard to 
inebriate asylums in this country are founded 
on the most shallow and limited information ; 
it seems that he visited only those asylums that 
have failed, and I claim that none that have 
failed have been properly conducted.” 


He continues— 

“Why did he not visit some of those asylums 
that have succeeded, such as the one over which 
I preside, which has been in operation nearly 
20 years? I would have shown him scores of 
reformed drunkards who have been perfectly 
sober from five to 20 years. Why did he not 
visit the Washingtonian Home in Chicago (a 
child of ours), an institution highly successful ? ” 


I may say that Dr. Bucknill only visited 
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six asylumsin America. I have several 
other replies to his assertions here, with 
which I will not trouble the House; 
but there is one that I must read from 
Dr. Crother, of the Binghampton Asy- 
lum, of which Dr. Bucknill speaks so 
disparagingly. Dr. J. D. Crother, of that 
asylum, states that— 

“Our asylum has more than fulfilled the 
wildest dreams of its most enthusiastic sup- 
porters.” 


They had more applications for admis- 
sion than it could accommodate ; and he 
goes on to say— 

‘¢Last year a careful examination was insti- 
tuted into the history of patients who had been 
here for treatment over five years ago. Letters 
were addressed to their friends inquiring into 
their present condition, and the answers re- 
turned revealed the startling fact that over 60 

xr cent who were under treatment here for 

our or five months were sober and continued 
reformed men. In many cases the cure has 
been of much longer duration.” 


Dr. Bucknill states that a change of 
public opinion had taken place on the 
subject. To refute this, the Rev. J. 
Willett, in a letter written in December, 
1876, replies— 

“The New York State Legislature is con- 
stantly enlarging the power of inebriate asylums, 
even as late as June, 1875 (when Dr. Bucknill 
was in America), giving a grant of 12 per cent on 
the excise money for licences, and the grant was 
passed without any serious opposition by the 
Reform and Taxpayers’ Association.” 


I think, therefore, that we may take it 
as having been very satisfactorily estab- 
lished that no change has come over 
opinion on the subject so far as America 
is concerned, and that ample refutation 
has been given to Dr. Bucknill’s state- 
ments regarding it. The chief objec- 
tions to this Bill have been raised to 
those clauses which propose to allow 
habitual drunkards to be committed to 
inebriate retreats at the instance of their 
friends. This would, it is said, be 
worked for the purpose of enabling any 
husband or wife who is troubled with a 
tippling partner to get rid of him or her 
by consignment to an inebriate asylum. 
Such an objection could only be raised 
by a person who has never read tie 
Bill; but, as I am afraid that the ma- 
jority of Members in this House who 
vote upon Bills do not take the trouble 
to read them, I may as well explain 
that under the Bill such a danger is out 
of the question. In the first place, the 
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Bill does not propose to deal with mere 
tipplers or occasional drunkards. It 
proposes to deal only with habitual 
drunkards ; an habitual drunkard being, 
as defined by the Bill— 


“A person who by reason of habitual intem- 
perate drinking of intoxicating liquor is dan- 
gerous to himself or to others, or incapable of 
managing himself and his affairs.”’ 


A justice of the peace may, upon the 
application of the husband, wife, rela- 
tion, or friend of such a person, order 
him to appear before the Court of Petty 
Sessions to show cause why he should 
not be placed in a retreat under the 
Act. The accused is allowed a jury if 
he chooses to demand one. Contrast 
that with a case of a committal by a 
lunacy certificate, which may be accom- 
plished in a back room by two medical 
practitioners ; and can any man in his 
senses maintain that if a husband wished 
to get rid of a tippling wife, or a wife 
wished to get rid of an objectionable 
husband, they would try this Bill when 
the method which I have just referred 
to was still available? But suppose they 
do. A man is committed, and writes to 
his friends, who will see into the matter. 
If a man is put into an asylum as a 
lunatic upon the certificates of two medi- 
cal men, he also writes to his friends, 
but his friends do not believe him ; they 
think he is raving. He is in a far 
worse position than the habitual 
drunkard would be. It is, sometimes, 
the most difficult thing in the world to 
get a lunatic out of a lunatic asylum. I 
have seen a man myself detained for 
three or four months in a lunatic asylum, 
after everyone connected with him, medi- 
cal officers of the asylum included, was 
anxious for his liberation. I say, there- 
fore, that to object to the compulsory 
clauses of the Bill so long as one ac- 
quiesces in the present Lunacy Laws, is 
to strain at a gnat and swallow a 
camel. This Bill, however, is simply a 
tentative measure, and as I wish for 
something to be done, I am quite 
prepared to sacrifice the compulsory 
clauses altogether. I have already occu- 
pied a considerable time, or I might 
show that a large number of habitual 
drunkards are at present confined in 
lunatic asylums. I have evidence upon 
this point; but I will only quote one 
witness, and he isa witness whom the 
House will listen to with very great 
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respect, and to whose opinion the hon. 
Gentlemen, whom I see on the Treasury 
Bench, will pay particular attention—I 
refer to the right hon. Gentleman the Se- 
cretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment. That right hon. Gentleman, as I ° 
said before, received a deputation on the 
subject in 1875, and in replying to that 
deputation, the right hon. Gentleman 
said— 
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“ Asan old visitor myself of lunatic asylums, I 
have seen many of these cases treated as cases 
of lunacy with very beneficial results.’’ 


The Home Secretary then went on to 
tell of a case in which one poor man 
stayed in a lunatic asylum for years, by 
the advice of his friends ; because, if he 
had been released, he would have re- 
lapsed into his former habits. I have 
spoken at such length that I hardly like 
to touch upon a subject of some im- 
portance, and that is, the evil influence 
which the presence of these habitual 
drunkards exercises upon the proper in- 
mates of lunatic asylums. ‘There was 
evidence given before the Select Com- 
mittee to show the very great evil 
which they constitute in lunatic asy- 
lums, and from the letter of Dr. Parish, 
to which I have referred, I find that 
a resolution was recently passed by 
the American Association of Superin- 
tendents of Lunatic Asylums affirming 
the same thing. There is, therefore, 
good ground for objecting to the ad- 
mission of habitual drunkards into 
lunatic asylums, and under the present 
law it is illegal. Well, all that I 
want is that power should be given 
to do, openly and above board, after 
proper evidence, on the motion of a 
competent court, with the maximum of 
benefit to the patient and the minimum 
amount of annoyance to other people, 
what at the present moment is done 
under the Lunacy Laws illegally, with 
the minimum amount of benefit to the 
patient, and with the maximum amount 
of annoyance to everyone brought into 
contact with him. I have the high autho- 
rity of Dr. Forbes Winslow for stating 
that if these inebriate institutions were 
properly worked they would have the 
effect of very much diminishing the 
amount of drunken insanity which is to 
be found in Lunatic Asylums at pre- 
sent. I confess to have been somewhat 
astonished that, even after I had 
expressed my willingness to drop the 
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compulsory clauses in this Bill, I 
have had the bugbear of the liberty 
of the subject thrown at my head. I 
have been told that it is a breach of the 
liberty of the subject to allow a man to 
contract to undergo any detention—that 
it is a breach of the liberty of the sub- 
ject to recognize any such contract. I 
deny that. I say that we have analo- 
gous cases which point to exactly an 
opposite conclusion. Take, for instance, 
the case of a surgical operation. Hon. 
Members are probably aware that in the 
eye of the law a surgical operation is 
neither more nor less than an assault. 
Yet if a man chooses to submit to a 
surgical operation, or his friends give 
consent on his behalf when he is not in 
a condition to give his own consent, 
there is not a judge in the land who 
would hold that that man had a right to 
bring an action for an assault. If there 
was anything wrong in the operation, 
he may bring an action for malpractice ; 
but it would be preposterous to assert 
that he could bring an action for an 
assault. Well, there is a legal doggerel, 
which was once quoted by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Home Secretary in this 
House, which lays down what is the law 
in ordinary cases of assault— 


‘‘ A man a beating underwent, 
With his own sanction and consent ; 
Court held, and so ’tis understood, 
The sanction void, the beating good.” 


In other words, the law will not recog- 
nize any contract on the part of a man 
who, fora mere whim, submits to an 
assault; but the law does recognize the 
right of a man, for the sake of saving 
his life, or for the benefit of his health, 
to submit to an operation which is 
neither more nor less than an assault. 
Again, a very similar provision of the 
law is actually on the Statute Book in 
the case of the Contagious Diseases Act, 
under which, in ‘ protected districts,” 
females who enter a Lock Hospital may 
be detained there untilcured. As I have 
said, I believe that many habitual 
drunkards are illegally detained in 
lunatic asylums. I shall show now that 
in existing inebriate institutions the 
liberty of the subject is already vio- 
lated. Evidence upon this point was 
given before the Committee. Mr. 
Mould, for example, the superintendent 
of an asylum in Oheshire, said 


that he had had considerable ex- 
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perience in dealing with inebriate 
patients. During the course of 10 
years he had had no less than 120 
voluntary cases through his hands. His 
plan was this—He exacted from the 
patients and their friends bonds of in- 
demnity for any steps that he might 
think proper to take in connection with 
their treatment. If they proved refrac- 
tory, ‘he locked them up, just the same 
as an ordinary patient, and put them in 
seclusion.” Passing by several other 
cases, let us take that of a most deserv- 
ing institution, under the direct patron- 
age of the municipal authorities of Edin- 
burgh—Queensberry House of Refuge, 
to which I have already alluded. At 
that institution they had 250 inebri- 
ate boarders, and of these 100 were 
the wives and daughters of tradesmen, 
whose friends had sent them there. 
Mr. Nelson, the superintendent of that 
institution, gave evidence before the 
Committee, and explained that the in- 
mates were allowed out at stated inter- 
vals. Being asked how they were ma- 
naged, Mr. Nelson told the Committee 
that the friends were in the majority of 
cases coarse, practical men ; and that if, 
when they were allowed out, they went 
home, their husbands or fathers would 
kick them down stairs. If when allowed 
out they returned the worse for drink, 
they were punished by being deprived 
of liberty for a month; and if they fell 
into the hands of the police, or were 
guilty of scandalous conduct, they were 
deprived of liberty for two months. 
There is just one other fact in connection 
with the Queensberry Institution which 
I deem worthy of mention, and that is 
that the patients are sent there by the 
magistrates illegally, though I do not 
imagine that the people know that the 
act is illegal. In his evidence before 
the Committee which sat in 1872, Mr. 
Nelson, the superintendent and manager 
of the Queensberry Institution, said— 
‘*Tn cases where drunken women were demo- 
ralizing their families, keeping them all in 
wretchedness, pawning their clothes, keeping 
their husbands from sleep, having no food ready 
for them, and everything abused, I advise these 
parties to commit the wife to the police, to make 
the case known to the superintendent of police, 
in order that it might be laid before the magis- 
trates next day. ‘They, on hearing it, did not 
wish to bring scandal upon the family by send- 
ing the mother to prison; but they gave hef the 
oe of going to prison or of coming to us. 
esé persons invariably choose to come to us, 
and when sent by a magistrate in that way (be- 
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cause they were brought to me by a constable) 
they were perfectly resigned and calm the 
whole time of their incarceration.”’ 


I think that shows the truth of what I 
asserted at the outset, that if you give 
us the voluntary provisions you will en- 
able us by means of these retreats or 
local institutions to deal even with the 
habitual drunkards of the police court. 
I regard this question as an eminently 
practical question. I have given no 
statistics with respect to intemperance ; 
because, as I have said before, I do not 
propose to cure intemperance by this 
Bill. I have not tried to work upon the 
sympathies of the House, because I do 
not wish to dip my hands into the 
pockets of the nation; but I have 
received amongst numerous letters on 
the subject one so touching that I shall 
conclude what I have to say by reading 
an extract from it to the House. The 
writer is a man in humblelife. For 27 
years he had been in a Scottish regi- 
ment, and left it as a non-commissioned 
officer, with a pension of 1s. 8d. a-day, 
a medal, anda gratuity. In 1866 he 
married, and in order that he might 
bring up his family more respectably, 
he became a teetotaller. He says— 


‘“‘ Unfortunately for me and my children, my 
wife seems to have begun drinking from that 
date, and has gone on from month to month, 
and from year to year, gradually becoming 
worse, until she has almost killed herself, 
ruined me, and become an object of disgust to 
her own children. I have done all that lay in 
my power to cure her, but of no avail. I have 
knelt at her bedside with the children, and 
begged and prayed her to leave off taking the 
cursed stuff that was killing both body and soul. 
I have made her swear over the dead bodies of 
our children in succession (for we have lost five 
out of the nine) to abstain from taking that 
deadly poison, and at each death she has promised 
me to leave it alone; but the first opportunity 
she begins again. Several times she has had 
narrow escapes of killing herself by falling into 
the fire or downstairs. It is very hard, and a 
sad thing for me, to be forced to bear this life, 
for the law can do nothing for me. My firm 
belief, Sir, is that if there were places to put un- 
fortunates like my wife in confinement, where it 
would be impossible for them to get liquor, and 
where they could reflect on the sin of the life 
they had been leading, thousands of starving 
families might be saved from utter destruction. 
Ido not say that all the unfortunate beings 
could be cured of their dreadful habit, but a 
great many would; and I firmly believe that my 
wife would be one of the saved. She has 
struggled hard, I know, to overcome the evil ; 
but it has got the mastery of her, and nothing 
short of confinement will ever cure her. It has 
gone so far that she beats her children when I 

am not there if they will not go for drink. She 
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has taken the clothes off their backs and the 
shoes off their feet to take to the pawnshop for 
money to obtain drinkwith. She has forced the 
locks of the drawers and boxes, and taken all we 
had to pawn for drink. For eight long weary 
years this has been going on, and for my child- 
ren’s sake I’ve hid it from the world. I have 
written often to her people, and explained her 
conduct to them. They tell me to put her away 
from me: but where am I to put her? But I must 
do something, forI begin to be frightened for 
myself. I fear that my passion may get beyond 
my control, and injure her. Such was the case 
last night, when I came home and found she had 
been beating the youngest child, because the 
little thing (six years old) would not go for beer 
for her. I have desired the children never to go 
for it, and they are very glad, for they all be- 
long to the Band of Hope School. And what 
will be their future, with the terrible example 


‘their mother sets before them daily ? Sheis now 


lying drunk in bed, while her poor children 
clean the house. Is not this enough to make me 
commit a crime such as we read of in the news- 
papers? I amnotan educated man. I have 
not said all I should have liked; but I could 
not bring my pride to ask someone more com- 
petent. I pray fervently that you will get your 
Bill passed.” 


If I were to speak for another hour I 


could add nothing to the touching pathos 
of that letter; so, without further words, 
Mr. Speaker, I beg to move the second 
reading of the Bill. 

Mr. CLARE READ 
Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.””—( Dr. Cameron.) 


seconded the 


Mr. PEASE desired to commence a 
few remarks in support of the Bill by 
recognizing the efforts in this direction 
that were made by the late Mr. 
Dalrymple, whom he had the honour of 
assisting in bringing in a similar mea- 
sure. The proposition was new to this 
country, and the principal question 
seemed to be whether, in passing this 
as a tentative measure, they should re- 
main satisfied for the present with the 
voluntary clauses. For himself, he 
should not have the slightest hesitation 
in supporting the compulsory clauses ; 
but it might be expedient at first to 
make some concession to natural jealousy 
for the liberty of the subject, and he 
therefore thought the hon. Member for 
Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) had done wisely 
for the present, to rely upon the volun- 
tary principle which the Bill contained. 
The medical evidence was strongly in 
favour of the proposal, and the Bill as 
brought in might well go to Committee, 
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whether the compulsory clauses were 
agreed to ornot. The necessity for some 
such measure was unquestionable, and 
he trusted that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would assent to its second reading 
as a tentative measure, and refer it to 
Committee, where due precautions would 
be taken for the liberty of the sub- 
ject. He hoped there would be an anxious 
desire to try the experiment, so that 
benefits might be conferred on many 
persons who now suffered from the ine- 
briety of the head of the house. The 
evils resulting from drink could only be 
dealt with now by the sufferers being 
probably placed in gaols or lunatic asy- 
lums, and it would be a great improve- 
ment in the law if such institutions as 
those proposed by the Bill could be 
established. 

Eart PERCY thought the hon. Mem- 
ber for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) had 
exercised a wise discretion in eliminating 
from the Bill a great deal of what former 
measures which had been brought be- 
fore Parliament contained. For him- 
self, he was unable to support Mr. 
Dalrymple’s Bill in the last Parliament 
on that account, and he regretted last 
year to find that the hon. Member for 
Glasgow introduced his Bill with similar 
provisions. It was as yet far too early 
to ask local bodies to take charge of in- 
stitutions of the character which it was 
proposed to establish. The measure 
was a tentative one, and one that was 
extremely desirable; but they must 
prove, in the first instance, that the 
principles which they believed would 
effect so much good for the unfortunate 
persons whom it was yp gros to deal 
with were really sound in themselves. 
The main object he had in supporting a 
Bill of this description was to obtain 
power to confine an habitual drunkard 
with his own consent for a period not 
exceeding a year, and he believed—and 
the statement that 94 per cent of the per- 
sons confined in American asylums went 
there voluntarily confirmed him in his 
belief—that they would effect far greater 
good in that way than might be expected 
from so small a measure. He was glad 
that the hon. Member for Glasgow was 
prepared to strike out the compulsory 
clauses of the Bill. He was so certain 
that the other portion which he had just 
mentioned was so important, that he 
should be willing to give up almost 
anything to gain this one point. He 
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spoke on this subject with some know- 
ledge, as he and some’ friends had joined 
together in attempting to institute a re- 
treat of this kind, and he was sure that 
success would follow some measure of this 
description. He was afraid, however, that 
it would not touch sufficiently people with- 
out means. It was impossible, in many 
cases it was hopeless, where strong per- 
sonal influence could not be brought to 
bear, without some legislation, to effect 
any good commensurate with the large 
expense which institutions for the treat- 
ment of these cases required. The blot 
in the Bill, to his mind, was that it did 
not meet the case of the habitual 
drunkards in the lower classes of life, 
who were not able to pay, and the one 
difficulty in the matter was that of the 
expense. He would suggest that the 
hon. Member should go a step further in 
this direction, and insert a clause by 
which the expenses of inspection might 
be met partly out of the Exchequer and 
partly out of the fees paid for the licences 
of these retreats. By that means he 
thought all the opposition to the Bill 
would be removed on the score of the ex- 
pense of the inspection of these institu- 
tions being paid by the country. There 
would then be a good prospect of not 
only passing the Bill into Committee, 
but passing it into law during the present 
Session. 

Mr. EVELYN ASHLEY gave his 
support to the Bill. The great difficulty 
to be encountered was, of course, in the 
coercive part of the Bill; but as the 
consensus of medical opinion was that 
physical coercion was necessary, he 
thought the bugbear of personal liberty 
should not be allowed to stand in the 
way. They already had the principle of 
coercion admitted by the Contagious 
Diseases Acts, and there ought to be no 
hesitation in extending it in the case of 
this disease. At the same time, he 
thought the hon. Member for Glasgow 
(Dr. Cameron) had acted wisely in aban- 
doning the compulsory clauses, which 
might have met with some opposition. 
Three months ago he visited one of these 
institutions, and he asked how could the 
managers of the place tell when people 
were cured? The answer wasthat thecon- 
dition of the tissues of the hand showed 
whether the persons were for the time 
cured or not. The inordinate desire for 
drink was undoubtedly a disease which 
was distinct from crime. It was an irre- 
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sistible impulse arising from the state of 
the body. Such a person, however, was a 
nuisance to the neighbourhood in which 
he lived, destructive to his family, and 
dangerous to himself, and, as they had 
heard, might be provocative of crime. 
If that was the case—and he had no 
doubt that it was—then he saw no ob- 
jection in going to the extreme and 
using coercion by way of remedy. Legal 
power should be given to detain habitual 
drunkards so long as it was necessary 
for the purposes of cure, and that time 
must depend upon the circumstances of 
each case. The experiment in this direc- 
tion in the United States showed that 
more than three-fourths of such people 
came into the retreats voluntarily. With 
regard to those who could not pay the 
expense, if the scheme worked well there 
would be plenty of voluntary contribu- 
tions to be obtained. He would point 


out to the noble Earl (Earl Percy) that 
these institutions could be made self- 
supporting, and he knew of one case in 
which the work of the inmates, who 
were females, went a long way towards 
paying the cost. 


As to men, drunkards 
were often the best workmen in their 
sober moments. He believed that there 
was a strong feeling abroad that some- 
thing should be done in this matter, and 
he therefore welcomed the Bill. 

Mr. GRANTHAM said, that the 
House seemed generally in favour of 
some such Bill as that now before it; 
but the great difficulty which seemed to 
prejudice the Government against it was 
the question of expense. It seemed to 
him that could easily be met by charging 
a higher licence fee. The only fee 
mentioned in the Bill was one of 10s. 
for the licence, to be paid to the clerk 
of the peace for his trouble in making 
it out. At present, private lunatic 
asylums paid a capitation fee of 10s. 
per head for each patient received by 
them, and the same thing might be 
done with respect to the proposed homes, 
and then sufficient would be raised out of 
the licence fees to pay all cost of inspec- 
tion. He was aware of the difficulty of 
dealing with the poorer classes; but he 
would remind the House that in the 
ease of reformatories the parents or 
friends of children who were placed 
under some restraint, although they had 
not actually committed any crime, paid 
a certain sum of money for their sup- 
port in those institutions, and establish- 
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ments of a somewhat similar character 
might be started with reference to in- 
ebriation in the poorer classes. He 
thought it would be a great pity not to 
admit those classes to the benefit of such 
institutions, though he thought the 
middle classes and the class of trades- 
people were those who required the 
special provisions proposed by this Bill 
more than the lower classes. Every- 
thing appeared to him to be dependent 
on the interpretation clause as to who 
habitual drunkards were. According to 
the Bill they were persons who were not 
criminals, but who were subject to 
habitual drunkenness. The Bill did 
not affect mere drunkenness, but it dealt 
with people who had passed the stage 
of mere occasional drunkenness. He 
was quite prepared to support the Bill 
in the full length to which it would go, 
and he hoped the experiment, whon 
tried, would work so successfully as to 
justify the enactment of compulsory 
measures. In that case, he should be 
prepared to support them also. 

Sir UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH said, that as to the expense, 
of which several hon. Members had 
spoken, his own impression was, that if 
the Bill passed, there would be consider- 
able saving of expense to the State. It 
must be remembered that there were 
large numbers of persons in lunatic 
asylums who really were habitual drunk- 
ards. Such persons would not fill lunatic 
asylums if they could be housed in the 
retreats contemplated in this Bill. There 
were also the habitual drunkards who 
were repeatedly convicted by magis- 
trates, who laid a heavy burden on the 
community. In his evidence before the 
Lords’ Committee on Intemperance, Mr. 
Fenwick, Chief Constable of Chester, 
instanced the case of a man there who 
had been charged with drunkenness 63 
times, and 80 times with assaults, &c., 
mainly arising from drunkenness in 20 
years ; had spent 103 out of those years 
in prison, chiefly for ‘drunkenness, and 
had cost the city between £300 and 
£400. This was not an exceptional 
case; it was a type too well known, at 
least in the North of England. It was 
very important to take cases of habitual 
drunkenness in time. As the drunkard 
became hardened in the habit, his re- 
clamation became a longer and more 
difficult process. He (Sir Ughtred 
Kay-Shuttleworth) would suggest one 
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or two provisions which might, he 
thought, be added to the legislation on 
the subject. He wished to call atten- 
tion to the evidence given by Mr. Cole, 
a licensed victualler, and chairman of 
both the London and Home Counties 
Licensed Victuallers’ Associations, who 
strongly urged on the Lords’ Committee 
the need of a power on the part of 
licensed victuallers to exclude and re- 
fuse drink to habitual drunkards and 
disorderly persons. Thishe urged from 
a publican’s point of view, explaining 
how a man who was sober must be 
served even though he had been drunk 
the night before, and was a known 
habitual drunkard, and might entangle 
the publican in the meshes of the law. 
But from the point of view of the public 
interest, even more than that of justice 
to the licensed victualler, such an altera- 
tion of the law was surely desirable. 
The Chief Constable of Chester went 
farther—perhaps farther than Parlia- 
ment would be ready to go—in pro- 
posing that magistrates and the police 
should warn holders of licences as to 
known habitual drunkards, and forbid 
serving them with liquor under a penalty. 
He was at least convinced that some 
other treatment of habitual drunkards 
by magistrates than the everlasting ‘‘ 5s. 
and costs” was needed. In some places— 
Sheffield, Swansea, Chester, &c.—the 
system of sureties had been tried with 
advantage; the habitual drunkard, after 
repeated fines, was called on to find two 
sureties in £10, with 12 months’ im- 
prisonment in default, as a common dis- 
turber or breaker of the peace. This 
was done under the common law; but the 
Select Committee on Habitual Drunk- 
ards, in 1872, recommended that it 
would-be well to sanction the practice 
by a new enactment, and added— 
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‘There is good reason for believing that such 
a measure would not only have much restrictive 
influence on the drunkard, but would bring the 
efforts of relatives and friends, and especially of 
the surety into active exercise.” 


He thought that in support of this Bill, 
the statistics laid before the Lords’ Com- 
mittee on Intemperance last year should 
be quoted. Professor Leone Levi stated 
that the number of habitual drunkards 
charged with offences had increased 
from 13,000 males in 1858, to 34,000 in 
1875, and from 4,000 to 13,000 females 
—an increase of 80,000 in all, or of 70 
per cent, taking the increase of popula- 
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tion into account. He could not but 
agree with the suggestions contained in 
the evidence of Sir William Gull before 
that Committee, which he hoped hon. 
Members would read, that a better know- 
ledge should be diffused among allclasses 
of the people as to the real uses and 
widely-prevailing abuses of alcoholic 
drinks. Sir William Gull’s opinion evi- 
dently was, that fallacies and prejudices 
are too common amongst them as to the 
necessity of alcohol as an article of 
food. Except after a certain age, or in 
certain cases, alcoholic stimulant was 
really not necessary for supporting a 
man either in mental or bodily labour. 
As a general rule, a young man was 
much better without it. He hoped they 
would not leave the spreading of sounder 
views on this subject only to teetotallers 
and supporters of the Bill of the hon. 
Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son). Many were unable to join in any 
movement for prohibiting the sale of 
liquor, but all ought to endeavour to 
promote a better knowledge of the real 
physiological effects of alcohol on the 
system, and to remove fallacies and pre- 
judices as to its use or necessity. Many 
might be saved from becoming habitual 
drunkards by learning to abstain from 
an unnecessary daily consumption of 
liquor. This instruction might even be 
begun in schools. By these means, a 
great deal of good might be done. He 
congratulated his hon. Friend the Meim- 
ber for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) on the 
persuasive and interesting speech in 
which he had moved the second read- 
ing, and should heartily support his Bill, 
whether he restricted its scope as he 
proposed, or enlarged it by such ad- 
ditions as he (Sir Ughtred Kay-Shut- 
tleworth) had ventured to suggest. 
Mr. CLARE READ said, he was 
very much obliged to those advanced 
Liberals who, by inserting his name on 
the back of the Bill, had allowed him 
to be associated with so good a cause. 
Although his was the only Conservative 
name on the back of the Bill, yet he 
could assure hon. Members opposite that 
those who sat on the Ministerial side of 
the House were as desirous as them- 
selves were to promote temperance. The 
feeling was by no means confined to 
one, or that, side of the House; and 
the only difference about it was that the 
opinions of hon. Gentlemen varied as 
to the means available for remedying 
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the evil. They had the Permissive Bill, 
and the hon. and gallant Member for 
Waterford (Major O’Gorman) contended 
that it was an Englishman’s birthright 
to carry away as much liquor as he could. 
He (Mr. Clare Read) was no teetotaller 
himself; he liked a drop of beer, and 
he should be very sorry to deprive any- 
body of a moderate use of spirituous 
liquors of any sort. He did not believe 
in the tyranny of a Permissive Bill, or 
that Sunday closing should be extended 
to England ; nor did he believe that 
drunkenness prevailed to the extent 
complained of. A great number of men 
who had not been very well fed before 
did, no doubt, eat and drink too much 
when they were placed in circumstances 
of comparative luxury, and some allow- 
ance ought to be made for the sudden 
increase of wages. It was not so long 
ago that the three-bottle man was looked 
upon as being respectable, and he knew 
very well that 40 or 50 years ago a great 
number of farmers returned from market 
certainly not the better, but rather the 
worse, for what they had taken. That 


was all changed, not by restrictive or 
permissive measures, but simply be- 


cause people were becoming more en- 
lightened. There were many means by 
which the House could look for the pro- 
motion of temperance before they re- 
sorted to the restrictive measures which 
some hon. Gentlemen would desire the 
House to adopt. He would have spoken 
when he rose to second the Bill, had he 
not been told to wait until some opposi- 
tion was offered to the Bill which he 
might have an opportunity of answering ; 
but scarcely any opposition had been 
offered. What he would say would, 
therefore, be very brief. He was anxious 
to prevent drunkenness, and to cure 
the worst habitual drunkard. He was 
also glad bis hon. Friend had made 
this an experimental measure. If a 
measure of the sort had been adopted 
some years ago by the late Mr. Dal- 
rymple, the supporters of it might have 
had some experience of its operation, 
and might have asked Parliament to 
enlarge its operation. He was glad this 
was a less ambitious measure than his 
hon. Friend proposed last year. Al- 
though his (Mr. Clare Read's) name was 
associated with the Bill of last year, he 
would have been obliged to protest 
against that portion of it which proposed 
to maintain these institutions out of 
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rates, as they were hardly in a position 
to go to the country and ask it to 
contribute public money or rates for 
them. If this measure were argued 
properly, there would be plenty of justi- 
fication for making it compulsory; but 
he was in favour of moderate demands. 
He had always found that half-a-loaf 
was a great deal better than no bread. 
After the measure had been shown to 
work satisfactorily, then the House 
could be asked for further power. This 
Bill would give the retreats that defi- 
nite standing and authority which it 
was his wish to see them possess. If, 
in a sober interval, a man would go 
voluntarily into one of these retreats, 
where, when the morbid and insatiable 
craving for intoxicating drink came 
upon him, he could be kept for 12 
months, or probably a shorter period, 
there was a great chance that he would 
be reformed. It might be said that if 
a man went into one of these retreats, he 
would lose all self-respect; but a man 
who was a slave of drink could not have 
any great amount of self-respect; ho 
was more degraded and helpless every 
day of his life. He (Mr. Clare Read) 
hoped the House would give a second 
reading to the Bill. If the suggestion 
that all these houses should be licensed, 
which would contribute to the payment 
of £300 or £400 a-year for an Inspector, 
were adopted, he saw no reason to doubt 
that the Government would in its wis- 
dom support this measure, which, he be- 
lieved, would confer great benefit on 
the unfortunate people for whom it was 
intended. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he felt great 
pleasure in having the opportunity of 
supporting the Bill of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) ; 
who, he thought, deserved not only the 
support of the House, but the thanks of 
the public, also, for having brought it 
forward. He (Mr. O’Sullivan) believed 
it was a step in the right direction, and, 
if the Bill was adopted, it would tend 
largely to prevent intemperance. They 
had heard a great deal in that House 
about the Sunday Closing Bill—the 
strongest remedy ever proposed for 
drunkenness—but the effect produced 
upon the habits of habitual drunkards 
by the Sunday Closing Bill would be 
very slight. But the hon. Member for 
Glasgow had taken a step in the right 
direction, because he aimed at reforming 
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the habitual drunkard himself. They 
all knew that a drunkard was a curse to 
himself, a curse to his family, and a dis- 
grace to the neighbourhood in which he 
lived, and he thought it was the duty of 
Parliament to try and put a stop to the 
habitual drunkard in every way they 
possibly could. He had seen a man cry 
bitterly when he was sober at the thought 
of his addiction to intemperance ; but, 
notwithstanding that man’s feelings on 
the subject, he saw him 24 hours after- 
wards in a state of intemperance. There 
should be retreats to where such men 
could go for the purpose of being re- 
formed. Habitual drunkenness was a 
disease, and it should be treated accord- 
ingly. Some men had not the strength to 
withstand temptation. The Bill was a 
very moderate one, if the compulsory 
clauses were withdrawn; but it was one 
of great importance. Indeed, he thought 
it was too important a question to be left 
in the hands of a private Member, and 
therefore he hoped the Government 
would take up the measure and give it 
a fair trial. Ifthe Government did so, 
he maintained that it would do more 
than any Bill which had been brought 
before the House in the interests of 
society for the last five years. He 
believed it was a Bill that would do 
great service, and make happy many 
homes that were miserable at present. 
He hoped that the Government would 
not only support the principle of this 
measure by voting to-day for the second 
reading, but would take it up next 
Session, and give to it that force which 
the Government could give to a Bill, and 
pass it into law. By so doing, the 
Government would do a great service to 
society, for a greater injury or a greater 
disgrace to society than the habitual 
drunkard there could not be. He had 
very great pleasure in supporting the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. BOWEN said, that during the 
short period he had had a seat in the 
House he had consistently voted against 
every liquor scheme; but if the com- 
pulsory clauses of this Bill were with- 
drawn, he thought it should be passed. 
He would have been better pleased if 
they had been retained, but, as it was, 
he should support the measure. 

Sm HARCOURT JOHNSTONE did 
not believe it would be possible to pass 
the compulsory clauses through the 
House now, though a few years hence 
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they might be found necessary. But in 
the interests of those people who were 
willing to submit themselves voluntarily 
to restraint, and in the interests of their 
friends and of society, it was desirable 
the Bill should pass, provided its com- 
pulsory ‘clauses were withdrawn. 

Mr. A.GATHORNE-HARDY thought 
the measure, as now restricted, was 
calculated to do great good. With the 
compulsory clauses withdrawn, he re- 
garded it as a Permissive Bill in the 
best sense of the word ; and he, for one, 
had no objection to the passing of a Bill 
which would enable persons to restrict 
the liberty of others for their own good 
if they voluntarily surrendered their 
liberty for that purpose. He hoped 
that in Committee a clause would be in- 
troduced to place the expense of the in- 
spection of these institutions upon the 
holders of licences. The measure was a 
permissive one, and the expenses should 
be thrown upon the persons who might 
submit themselves to its operation, or 
upon their relatives; at any rate, not 
upon ratepayers. The only reason that 
could be assigned for throwing the ex- 
penses upon local rates or the Imperial 
fund would be a carrying out of the 
compulsory clauses. If the expenses 
were not thrown on the ratepayers, he 
would not oppose the Bill. 

Mr. M‘LAREN stated, that he had 
received a Petition from Edinburgh in 
favour of the Bill. The President of 
the Royal College of Physicians said 
the Petition was only a few weeks 
available for getting signatures. If a 
longer time had been allowed, it would 
have been signed by every medical prac- 
titioner in the city of Edinburgh, so 
unanimous was the opinion in its favour. 
The Petition was also signed by several 
Professorsin the University, by several ad- 
vocates, and by other distinguished men, 
including the Principal of the University. 
In short, the Petitioners generally were 
of the class he had mentioned, showing 
that in the higher walks of life the opi- 
nion in favour of this measure was 
growing very rapidly. He himself gave 
it his most hearty support. 

Mr. SAMPSON LLOYD, while he 
objected to the coercion of really sober 
persons as proposed by the Permissive 
Bill, was willing to support the one before 
the House, which was welldrawnand free 
from many objections. He hoped the 
Bill would be carried unanimously, and 
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go into Committee. They all knew cases 
in which persons of great gifts and power 
suffered from this terrible malady, for, 
no doubt, it was a malady. As to ex- 
pense, habitual drunkards cost the 
country more than the institutions pro- 
posed by this Bill would, and the middle 
classes required these places as much 
as the lower classes. Though it might 
be a matter of policy not to press the 
compulsory clauses, he believed it would 
have been possible to pass them, the 
liberty of the subject being sufficiently 
protected on the whole by those classes. 

Mr. COLMAN said, the clauses of 
the Bill would affect more particularly 
those who did not belong to the working 
classes; but, as these men had ruined 
themselves and their families for want 
of legislation of this kind, he trusted 
that in a short time the Bill would be 

assed. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA hoped that 
the friends of the Bill would not adhere 
to the compulsory clauses, for if they 
did they would run the risk of endanger- 
ing the passing of the Bill as an experi- 
ment. He also hoped the Secretary of 


State for the Home Department would 
consent to accept the Bill without them. 


On a future occasion, when the Bill had 
been shown to work successfully, he 
hoped a measure with compulsory clauses 
would be carried. 

Sirk HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
regretted that he was not present. dur- 
ing the whole of this debate; but he 
thought he had heard enough of the 
speech of the hon. Member who intro- 
duced this Bill (Dr. Cameron) to enable 
him to deal with it on the part of the 
Office which he had the honour to re- 
present in that House. Ever since the 
subject was introduced to the House, he 
had felt that if a practical scheme could 
be drawn up, it would be a matter of 
satisfaction to the country; and he con- 
fessed that, in looking at some of the 
clauses of the Bill, he thought, as a ten- 
tative scheme, it might in all probability 
be successful in dealing with the ques- 
tion. He had opposed the measure of 
the hon. Member for Bath (the late Mr. 
Dalrymple) on the ground that it would 
have dealt compulsoriiy with this ques- 
tion, and with the compulsory clauses 
in the present Bill he must express his 
dissent. But if the Bill were limited to 
dealing as a tentative measure with that 
class of people who voluntarily placed 
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themselves in such institutions, he would 
give their managers power to detain 
them till cured. He believed the Bill, 
if restricted to this, would do a great 
amount of good. The question which 
really concerned the Office which he held 
was the question of the expenses con- 
templated by the Bill. One of the 
clauses contemplated payment to the 
local authorities of all licences and fees 
which were obtained under it, and an- 
other clause placed on the public funds 
any expenditure which might be in- 
curred under the Bill. On the part of 
the Treasury, he was not prepared to 
say that if the House thought the Bill 
was necessary, the cost of inspection 
might not fairly be borne by the public 
funds; but when the proposal went be- 
yond that, and looking to the fact that 
any profits to be derived from the Bill 
were to go to the local authorities, he 
thought any further expenses ought to 
fall on the localities benefited by the 
operation of this measure, and not upon 
the public fund. These points, however, 
did not bear on the question of the 
principle, and to that he had no objec- 
tion, and privately he had been long in 
favour of it. He had seen much to cor- 
roborate the statements made to the 
House by the hon. Member for Glas- 
gow, and no one would hail more 
heartily than he any successful scheme 
of dealing with the difficulty. Indi- 
vidually, he offered no opposition to the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR thought the 
House had come to a proper understand- 
ing that it would be more prudent, at the’ 
present stage, to accept the proposal of 
the hon. Member for Glasgow, and 
omit the compulsory clauses in the Bill. 
To a certain extent, the question was 
still in its experimental stage. While 
many experiments had been made which 
had resulted in success, others had been 
made which had resulted in failures, 
and until the best mode of dealing with 
the matter had been discovered, it was 
desirable that it should be left in the 
hands of those who were willing to under- 
take it voluntarily, and who might dis- 
cover a basis for a satisfactory measure 
in the future. It was said the Bill 
would only meet the case of the rich 
habitual drunkards who could afford to 
pay. But that was notso. There were 
many wealthy persons who would beready 
to establish institutions to aid the poor 
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habitual drunkard who wouldcome under 
its care. Under the present law there 
were exceedingly severe cases that could 
not be met, though the persons concerned 
were willing to submit themselves to re- 
straint. In travelling in America, he 
had found a rich Englishman who had 
gone over there to find an asylum, be- 
cause he could not get one at home 
where he could put himself under re- 
straint. In cases of the kind, where 
men willing to reform were unable 
to do so under the present law, a 
permissive Bill of this kind was calcu- 
lated to do the greatest good. He was 
glad to hear the testimony that had 
been borne to the philanthropic labours 
of the late Mr. Dalyrmple. It must be 
exceedingly gratifying to all his friends 
to hear the honourable remembrance in 
which his labours were held in that 
House. 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said, the Bill had met that day with a 
reception seldom accorded to any measure 
introduced into that House. He under- 
stood that it was the intention of the hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Dr. Cameron) to 
withdraw the compulsory clauses of the 
Bill, and in the case of that being done, 


the Governmenthad no objection to make 
to the principle of the Bill, believing that 


it might have some good effect. At all 
events, the experiment was worth trying, 
and it seemed reasonable to expect, from 
the feeling of the House being so unani- 
mous upon it, that, even in the present 
Session of Parliament, the Bill might 
become the law of the land. At the 
same time, however, he was not quite so 
sanguine as to the results which would 
flow from the measure as some hon. 
Members were. There was, to say the 
least of it, some doubt as to the measure 
of success which had attended the ex- 
periment in America, and there was not 
sufficient evidence at the present moment 
that thevoluntary establishments in Eng- 
land for the reclamation of habitual 
drunkards had been successful. Under- 
standing, as he did, that the bulk of the 
evidence submitted to the Committee 
which had sat to consider this subject 
pointed as the cause of failure to the 
want of compulsory power to keep per- 
sons in these places of retreat until the 
critical time had passed, he thought 
that some power should be given to the 
managers of these institutions to meet 
that difficulty. One danger to be guarded 
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against would arise out of the granting 
of licences to persons to leave these places 
of retreat after a certain time. A man 
might contract himself into a retreat for 
12 months, but he might become anxious 
after a time to obtain a licence to leave 
it. Ifthe Inspector who had the power 
of granting or refusing these licences 
were to grant them too easily, there 
might soon grow up a want of proper 
discipline in these institutions ; whereas, 
if he were to refuse them too rigidly, 
there was much danger that the estab- 
lisments would become unpopular, and 
therefore less effective. At the same 
time, he felt that the object of the Bill 
was very properly to throw difficulties in 
the way of those who had consented to 
enter these retreats getting out again 
until their cure had been effected. If, 
during the interval between the notifi- 
cation of the person detained that he 
wished to leave and the granting the 
licence by the Inspector, the desire of the 
person to leave were to pass away, as it 
was to be hoped it would, much good 
might result from this Bill. The objec- 
tions to the measure on the score of 
expense which had been entertained 
were entirely removed by the with- 
drawal of the compulsory clauses, and 
by the understanding that no charge 
should be cast by this Bill upon the 
rates or the public funds. The ex- 
pense of the Government Inspector- 
ship should be defrayed out of the cost 
of the licences to leave, and out of other 
fees of that character. He did not think 
that much could be expected from the 
insertion of clauses to prevent publicans 
from serving habitual drunkards with 
alcoholic liquors; because, in common 
with insane people, habitual drunkards 
were very cunning, and they might 
easily deceive the publicans in the mat- 
ter. The suggestion which had been 
made by the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Hastings (Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttle- 
worth) with reference to requiring an 
habitual drunkard convicted of any 
offence to find sureties for his good be- 
haviour, was already the law of the land; 
although he believed that that course 
might with advantage be more generally 
adopted in all large centres of popula- 
tion, and he trusted that the publicity 
which would be given to the remarks of 
the hon. Baronet would have a good 
effect in that direction. In conclusion, 
he had to say that the Government had 
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no opposition to offer to the second read- 
ing of the Bill, though they thought 
that some valuable Amendments might 
be made in it in Committee. 

Mr. WALTER regretted that he had 
not had the advantage of hearing the 
speech of the hon. Member for Glasgow 
(Dr. Cameron) in moving the second 
reading of the Bill, because he thought 
it was not improbable that some of the 
remarks he was about to make upon the 
subject had been anticipated and already 
answered. While entirely concurring 
with the hon. Member in the object he 
had at heart, he wished to make one or 
two suggestions in the way of cautions 
which occurred to him on points which 
had not been referred to either by hon. 
Members, or by the Government. It 
was obvious to everyone that the Bill 
as it stood merely dealt with the question 
in the abstract, whereas its success must 
largely depend upon the way in which 
it dealt with the matter in the concrete. 
He wished to point out that this Bill 
contained nothing definite with regard 
to the character either of the buildings 
or of those who were to conduct them. 
He thought that these institutions should 
be situated in the country, rather than 
in towns. He believed that the chief 
element of success in dealing with cases 
of confirmed drunkenness was to give 
those who suffered from that affliction 
plenty of fresh country air and of out- 
door occupation. The Government, 
therefore, should take care that these 
retreats were established in some 
healthy part of the country. He also 
hoped that, in the first instance, at all 
events, these institutions would be es- 
tablished upon as cheap and moderate a 
scale as possible. In this country, 
whenever a project like this was set on 
foot, a multitude of societies sprung up 
each vying with the other in the mag- 
nitude of its establishment. When he 
went to America some two years ago, 
the first thing he noticed on entering 
the harbour of New York was a vast 
red brick and stone building, which, he 
was informed, was the Home for In- 
ebriates. On asking whether the insti- 
tution had succeeded, he was informed, 
to his regret and disappointment, that 
it had proved an entire failure. In 
these circumstances, therefore, he trusted 
that no attempt would be made to herd 
a multitude of these unfortunate persons 
together, and that not more than 20 or 
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30 would be detained in the same es- 
tablishment, that they would be located 
in a healthy part of the country, and 
that the control of them would be con- 
fided to men of great prudence and ex- 
perience. 

Mr. MACARTNEY observed, that the 
observations which had fallen from the 
hon. Member for Berkshire (Mr. Walter) 
were most appropriate to the occasion. 
If plenty of fresh air and exercise were 
not afforded to the inmates, these insti- 
tutions would be more like prisons than 
retreats. He would have voted for the 
compulsory clauses of the Bill if they 
had not been withdrawn; for in his 
experience as a magistrate, he had known 
excellent results follow from the deten- 
tion in gaol for two or three months of 
habitual drunkards. He would recom- 
mend the adoption of the system existing 
in Sweden, under which all the food and 
drink of habitual drunkards who were 
detained in these establishments was fla- 
voured with the spirit they were accus- 
tomed to drink, and the result was that 
the persons whose cure was to be effected 
became so disgusted with that particular 
spirit, that they would never drink it 
again. 

Dr. CAMERON thanked Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government for the reception 
they had given to his Bill. He consi- 
dered the suggestions of the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury as to the expenses to be very 
reasonable, and would be prepared to 
accept them and others of a like nature. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


LANDED ESTATES COURT (IRELAND) 
LEASES BILL. 
French, Mr. Shaw, Mr. O Reilly, 
Mr. Richard Power.) 
[BILL 83.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. FRENCH, in moving that the 
Bill be now read a second time, said, 
it was scarcely necessary to urge that 
question of land in Ireland was one 
which demanded the largest public con- 
sideration. It had been the cause of 
more dissatisfaction and more crime 
than any other question. There were 
bad landlords, no doubt, but they were 
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not in a majority, or even in a very large 
minority; but there were many land- 
lords who were a disgrace to the coun- 
try, and even to humanity, and it was 
with them that the Bill proposed to deal. 
It proposed to give every tenant of an 
estate passing through the Landed Es- 
tates Court, power to obtain a 35 years’ 
lease of their holdings, in cases where 
they were not in a position to purchase it. 
All persons interested in the property 
would be entitled to appear in Court to 
offer any reasonable objections; but if 
the objections failed, the Judge would be 
bound to give the tenant a lease for 35 
years, at a rent not less than he already 
paid. The Bill would interfere—and it was 
his (Mr. French’s) aim to do so—with the 
speculations of land jobbers, who were 
in the habit of purchasing land when it 
was cheap, and then raising the rents to 
an exorbitant amount. Another class 
who would be affected by the measure 
were large tenants, graziers, and others, 
who were in a position to purchase their 
holdings under the Bright clauses. A 
tenant who desired to buy his holding 
was often obliged to purchase the hold- 
ing of other tenants who were joined ina 
lot along with his own. In such cases, the 
man who purchased was often tempted 
to raise the rents of the other tenants to 
enable him the more easily to pay the 
purchase money, or to turn them ‘out 
and add their holdings to his own large 
farm. The Bill would prevent great 
hardships which were thus inflicted on 
the poorer class of tenants under the 
present law, and would not have the 
effect of lowering the price of estates in 
the market. In that way, it would facili- 
tate the purchase of their holdings by the 
holders of the larger farms in Ireland. 
A great deal of good would have resulted 
if this Bill had existed sooner in Ireland, 
and if it had existed they would not 
have heard of the many outrages and 
lamentable occurrences, such as that of 
the Galtee estate, and others, which, he 
regretted to say, had taken place. The 
hon. Gentleman concluded by moving 
the second reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” — (Mr. French). 


Mr. VERNER, in moving that the 
Bill be read a second time that day 
three months, said, in his opinion, no 
evidence which had ever come before any 
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Committee warranted such a Bill as this. 
No doubt, the object of the hon. Gentle- 
man was excellent. There were some 
landlords for whom very little could be 
said; but, at the same time, it was no 
reason why such a radical change should 
take place, which would affect very good 
landlords. But, however good the ob- 
ject might be, the question that must be 
asked was, whether it was advisable to 
go on tinkering about this question of 
land in Ireland, as hon. Members op- 
posite did, by bringing in successive 
Bills of this description every year ? 
If it were necessary to deal with this 
question, it ought not to be dealt with 
in any piecemeal fashion. Some clauses 
in the Bill appeared to him to be objec- 
tionable in every point of view, as tend- 
ing to put tenants in antagonism to 
their landlords, and to depreciate the 
value of estates; and the powers given to 
the Court for the prevention of this were 
very limited. A OCommittee—of which 
he was a Member—had for two Sessions 
sat. to consider some of the clauses of the 
Land Act of 1870, and he thought they 
would do well to wait until the Report of 
the Committee and the issue of the evi- 
dence on which it was founded had been 
digested by hon. Members. Several 
proposals had been put forward by that 
Committee, which he thought would 
very probably clash with this Bill. 
Under these circumstances, his only 
course was to move its rejection. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,” and at the end of the 
Question, to add the words ‘‘ upon this 
day three months.”’—( Ir. Verner.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA believed 
the Bill was brought in with good in- 
tentions. It was good as far as it went, 
but it went hardly any way. It was a 
very small and insignificant measure— 
one which would take 200 years tooperate 
before it would confera vanishing tenant- 
right upon the whole of Ireland. Why 
should it not apply to estates which were 
not in the Landed Estates Court, as 
well as to those which were in the Court? 
He thought that the hon. Member (Mr. 
French), if he desired to confer tenant- 
right on all the occupiers of land in 
Ireland, should have supported the Bill 
which had been introduced by the hon. 
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Member for Limerick in the earlier part 
of the Session. That Bill would give to 
the whole of the tenantry of Ireland 
that protection which the present Bill 
extended in a very limited degree toa 
few. 

Mr. MACARTNEY admitted that the 
Bill was an attempt to remedy the cases 
of injustice which, occasionally, it was 
evident, occurred with sales of land under 
the Landed Estates Court. It went, 
however, a great deal too far, for it 
would be a very strong measure to give 
a lease for 35 years to every tenant under 
all circumstances. Todo so would most 
seriously affect the saleable powers of the 
property. It would be recollected that 
landlords were naturally anxious to en- 
joy the rights which justly belonged to 
them. But if these constant attempts 
were made to encroach upon their rights, 
the House would begin to think that 
those from whom they proceeded were 
not worthy of attention. While advo- 
cating an amendment of the Land 
Laws of Ireland, it was most desirable 
to hold a just balance between land- 
lords and tenants; as, however, the 
Bill did not do that, he could not vote 
for it. 

Mr. SHAW warmly supported the 


Bill, which he considered a very valuable 


one. He had voted for the larger and 
more comprehensive measure for dealing 
with the Irish Land Question; but for 
that reason, he did not think it desirable 
to vote against questions like this, which 
dealt with parts of the subject. On the 
contrary, he thought that they were 
more likely to deal successfully with the 
question, if they approachedit by degrees, 
and dealt with it piecemeal, by measures 
which did not excite such vehement pas- 
sions as were aroused by more heroic 
Bills. Those measures excited the pas- 
sions and prejudices of thelanded classes, 
and, therefore, had little chance of suc- 
cess. He thought it would be most 
desirable to have the question of rent 
settled by an impartial authority. He 
would even give the Judge of the Landed 
Estates Court the power to grant leases 
to the tenant for long terms, taking 
fines, which would go to the credit of 
the estates. In the long run, he felt 
sure that it would be both for the inte- 
rest of the landlord and tenant that the 
rent should be settled in the manner he 
had described, and that the tenants, who 
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were afterwards quite helpless, should 
not be left at the mercy of any purchaser 
of an estate who bought it with the in- 
tention of immediately raising the rent 
of the tenants to an extravagant extent. 
The Bill would be a step towards bring- 
ing to an end the land war of Ireland ; 
and, by giving the Irish tenants a feeling 
of security, put an end to that feeling of 
suspicion with which they too often re- 
garded the landlords. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN expressed his as- 
tonishment at the opposition to the Bill. 
The hon. Member for Youghal (Sir 
Joseph M‘Kenna) thought the Bill would 
do no good. If it did nothing else, it 
would prevent the undue raising of rents 
when an estate changed hands in the 
Estate Court, and would secure to the 
tenants that the land should—on the ex- 
piration of their lease—be let to them at 
a fair value. No harm could be done 
by the Bill. What would be done would 
be to compel the incoming landlord to 
let the tenant have his holding at a fair 
rent. He would buy on that basis and 
no injustice would be done. All that 
would-be done would be to prevent men 
purchasing estates as a matter of specu- 
lation, in the hope and with the intention 
of raising the rents exorbitantly upon 
the tenants. He saw nothing unreason- 
able or unjust in the measure, and he 
hoped it would not be opposed by the 
Government. 

Mr. FAY spoke in favour of the Biil. 
His impression was that heroic measures 
with respect to Irish land were often dis- 
trusted by those who introduced them; , 
and he was, therefore, inclined to regard 
with favour a practical measure like this, 
which would, at any rate, abate a serious 
evil which at present existed in the sud- 
den and extreme raising of rent on a 
change of property. No injustice would 
be done to a purchaser by enabling the 
Judge of the Landed Estates Court to 
confer leases at a fair rent or fine upon 
the tenants, for the purchaser would 
know beforehand that that would be 
done, and would, therefore, buy on that 
basis. He would not give more than 
the fair value for the property, instead 
of as at present looking for a profit to a 
sudden increase in the rents of the 
tenants. 

Mr.CHARLES LEWIS said, that hav- 
ingregard toits Preamble and some of the 
clauses, he would be disposed to support 
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the Bill, if it were confined to the grant- 
ing of leases on property which was 
passing through the Estates Court, when 
theowner wasinsolventand the estate was 
greatly incumbered. But, as he under- 
stood the Bill, its provisions might be 
made to apply to unencumbered estates 
being in process of sale through the 
Court. That, he thought, would be 
objectionable, and it ought to be 
made clear that nothing in it was in- 
tended by a side-wind to interfere with 
the power of owners of unencumbered 
estates in Ireland to grant leases to their 
tenants on terms agreed between them. 
Unless he had some explanation on this 
point, he should feel bound to vote 
against the Bill. 

Mason NOLAN said, the evidence 
given before the Land Committee of last 
Session by Mr. M‘Donald, Examiner of 
the Landed Estates Court, as well as 
that of other witnesses, was strongly in 
support of the principle of the Bill, and 
went to show that it would be bene- 
ficial to confer upon the Judge of the 
Estates Court the power to grant leases 
on lands passing through the Court. 
To give such a power would benefit both 
the landlord and the tenant, because the 
former would often get a higher price 
by selling subject to a lease granted, 
especially on a fine, than if he sold the 
estate entirely free from leases. The 
evidence tended to show that if the 
power proposed to be given to the 
Estates Court were conferred upon it, 
many estates would be passed through 
that Court for the purpose of having 
such leases granted. It would be per- 
fectly safe for the State to say, that in 
return for the facilities given by the 
Estates Court on the transfer of land, 
the Judge, with the consent of the pro- 
prietor; should have the power to grant 
leases on all lands passing through his 
hands. But the power given by the Bill 
was much less, and although he did not 
say that it was a small measure, he 
thought it was one which they might 
press without awaiting the Report of 
the Select Committee on the Bright 
Clauses, which was now sitting. It was 
a very moderate step in a right direc- 
tion, because it would enable many 
tenants to acquire some perpetuity in 
their tenancies; and as long as they 
could not obtain a new Land Bill 
settling that question on a substantial 
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basis, he would not despise such a small 
measure as the present one, even 
although it might be described as 
tinkering.” He did not think it 
desirable to put off the question for two 
or three years ; because, although they 
might possibly consider it in a more 
perfect manner, many tenants might in 
the meantime lose the benefit which it 
would confer upon them. He regarded 
the measure as a Conservative one, and 
he thought hon. Members opposite 
ought to see that a leaseholder was 
much more likely to vote for a Conser- 
vative candidate than a mere tenant-at- 
will would be. He did not, however, 
support it for that reason, but because 
it would confer a sensible benefit on a 
good many tenants. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING said, 
though he did not think much of the 
Bill, he would vote for it. When the 
hon. and gallant Member for Galway 
talked of tenants being willing to pay 
a fine, the witnesses did not mean to 
say that the tenants were willing to pay 
a fine for a 31 years’ lease. The truth 
was, that Irish tenants under a good 
landlord did not care for a 31 years’ 
lease. But he believed that when pro- 
perty was changing hands through the 
medium of the Landed Estates Court, it 
might be useful to give the Court power 
to grant leases. The Bill, accordingly, 
would give a landlord who was about to 
sell his estate, the power of protecting 
his tenants by granting them leases for 
85 years, if they asked for them. If 
the mortgagee, or other person inte- 
rested, objected to such leases being 
granted, then the Judge of the Court 
would have the power to decide whether 
the offer of the tenant was fair, and of 
granting a lease, if he approved of the 
offer. The Bill would be of advantage 
to the landlords, as no lease was to be 
granted at a lower rent than was being 
actually paid; and it would protect 
tenants from land speculators, on the one 
hand, by preventing persons from buy- 
ing land with a view of getting, not 4 
or 5 per cent, but 7 or 8, and sometimes 
10 per cent, by raising the rent on the 
tenants. It would also, on the other, 
prevent persons buying an estate at a 
fancy price, and then compel the tenants 
to pay that price in increased rents. 
The Bill was a very harmless Bill, and 
although it did not go so far as he 
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wished, it would do some good, and he 
therefore supported it, although he had 
refused to put his name on the back of it. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Gisson), while compli- 
menting the hon. Member for Ros- 
common (Mr. French) on his temperate 
speech, questioned if he had fully looked 
at all the difficulties which surrounded 
the question, or had sufficiently consi- 
dered all the existing laws on the subject. 
He agreed with much that had been said 
about the class he christened ‘land 
jobbers,”” men who bought estates, not 
with the view of living on them with 
their families, but with the view of 
raising the rents and making as much as 
possible out of them. Certainly that 
class would never enjoy much respect in 
Treland; but the existing law had not 
been sufficiently considered in regard to 
the Bill. The Bill did not recognize the 
fact that under the existing state of 
things, the Landed Estates Court had in 
name become a thing of the past. But, 
passing from that, which was merely a 
technical point, he would venture to offer 
a few criticisms upon the most important 
part of the Bill—the 2nd clause. That, 
he thought, showed that it had not been 
altogether drafted with that desire to 
do justice to all parties which the hon. 
Member for Roscommon avowed was his 
object. Power was given to the tenant 
to give notice of the rent he was willing 
to pay, and the covenants to which he 
would submit—in fact, the contract he 
would accept. But, when he came to 
look at the other side, and asked what 
power was given to the landlord to con- 
sider what covenants he would like, or 
what rent he would desire to obtain, he 
found that no power was given to him, 
he found that none at all was accorded ; 
and, more than that, there was no power 
given to the Court to vary the rent, to 
alter it up or down, or to change or vary 
any single one of the covenants. An- 
other objection he had to make was that 
the provisions of the Bill were absolutely 
compulsory ; and if a tenant served a 
notice asking for a lease, and no notice 
of objection happened to be served, the 
lease must be granted. The sole dis- 
cretion was practically left with the 
tenants. When he considered the exist- 
ing state of the law in Ireland relating 
to the granting of leases, could he admit 
that a case of necessity had been made 
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out? At present there were two large 
classes of persons whose property might 
be sold in the Encumbered Estates Court 
—namely, tenants for life, or owners of 
settled estates, and those who were abso- 
lute owners. Under the Act of last Ses- 
sion relating to Settled Estates, a power 
was given to the Landed Estates Court 
and the Court of Chancery to do all that 
was just between the parties in the 
granting of leases on such estates for 
35 years, so that, in by far the largest 
class of cases, the existing law did every- 
thing which that Bill should do, pro- 
viding proper safeguards in addition; 
and, in regard to the estates of abso- 
lute owners, he greatly doubted whe- 
ther the Bill, as it stood, could ever 
work satisfactorily. Looking from a 
common-sense point of view, the abso- 
lute owner would have to face and meet 
the exercise of the powers defined by the 
Bill before he introduced his property 
into the Landed Estates Court, and it 
would be quite impossible for the owner 
to grant leases at such rent as the market 
allowed him to get from his tenant. He 
admitted there was a great deal in the 
Bill entitled to attention, and he was very 
far from saying that it was not worthy 
of consideration whether some proposal 
should be made for extension of the 
power to grant leases in this Court ; but 
he would suggest that, having stated 
his views, the hon. Member should with- 
draw the Bill at the present period of 
the Session, and guided by the light of 
the present discussion, should consider 
it carefully during the Recess, with a | 
view, if he thought proper, to intro- 
ducing a Bill next Session which would 
be more satisfactory, and to some ex- 
tent free from the provisions which 
had invited the hostile criticisms which 
had been urged against it. Another 
reason in favour of delay was that the 
Committee that was sitting, and pre- 
sided over by the hon. Member for 
Reading, had gone fully into many 
matters which were to a certain extent 
connected with that subject; and perhaps 
it would assist the House in any future 
discussion which might occur on that 
Bill, if they had the Report of that Com- 
mittee, together with the evidence which 
it had taken, placed on the Table. 

Tue O’CONOR DON said, he was 
gratified to find that the right hon. and 
learned Attorney General for Ireland 
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did not see any insuperable objection to 
the adoption of the principle of the Bill ; 
but he would have been more pleased had 
his remarks been followed by the an- 
nouncement that the Government would 
not oppose the second reading, because 
most of the objections made were such 
as might be made and met in Committee, 
and did not touch the principle of the Bill. 
If the Bill had been passed years ago, they 
would not have had the agitation on the 
Land Question, or that treatment of the 
tenant which gave rise to the agitation. 
The Land Act of 1870, doubtless, had 
been a protection to tenants against land 
speculators; but he could not shut his 
eyes to the fact that under the present 
system much dissatisfaction existed 
among the tenants, and that dissatis- 
faction gained strength every time an 
estate was bought in the Land Court by 
a speculator who regarded his purchase 
as @ mere commercial transaction, and 
treated the tenantry in a very different 
way from that in which the old proprie- 
tary had been accustomed to treat them. 
The phraseology to which the right hon. 
and learned Attorney General objected 
was a mere technical objection, and 
would be met in a moment by any legal 
gentleman who would give his mind to 
it. The right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman said the Bill was compulsory, 
and that no option lay either with 
the landlord, or the Court, the sole 
discretion being with the tenant. But 
that was not the case according to 
the way in which he read the Bill. 
And if it contained compulsory powers 
upon all except the tenant, that was an 
objection to be urged in Committee. He 
believed the Bill did give the Court 
power of considering a statement put in 
by the owners. It certainly should con- 
tain such a provision ; but that, also, was 
a matter for consideration in Committee. 
He saw nothing inconsistent with the 
rights of property in attaching condi- 
tions to sales in the Landed Estates 
Court. That should be submitted to 
by those who chose to take advantage of 
the facilities of the Court, and he trusted 
the House would assent to the principles, 
to which the right hon. and learned 
Attorney General did not object. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER thought the last 
speaker was very much mistaken in 
thinking that his right hon. and learned 
Friend the Attorney General for Ireland 
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had a the principle of the Bill. 
He had only admitted there was much 
in the Bill worthy of consideration. For 
himself, he (Mr. J. Lowther) thought the 
House would be very unwise to adopt 
the Bill, the principle of which, as he 
understood it, was not only to enable, but 
in many cases to compel, the Judge of 
the Landed Estates Court to grant leases 
without the consent. of the owner or the 
intended purchasers. The granting of 
the leases would either diminish or 
increase the value of the property. If 
it would increase the value, the vendor 
would notobject to a lease being granted, 
and therefore no legislation was needed ; 
but if it would diminish the value, it 
would be a statutory robbery to compel 
the grant of one, to the injury of the 
owner and mortgagees. He considered 
that the House would be unwise in 
adopting the principle involved in the 
Bill, and, therefore, he trusted they 
would reject it. 

Mr. FRENCH regretted that the 
right hon. Gentleman was so strongly 
opposed to the principle of the Bill. 
He himself was in no way wedded to 
the wording of any particular part of 
the Bill, and in Committee he should be 
willing to accept any Amendment that 
did not strike at the object of the prin- 
ciple involved. The right hon. and 
learned Attorney General for Ireland 
said the Bill gave power only to the 
tenant with regard to the new leases. 
He, however, seemed to forget that there 
was power given to object, and if the 
Court were of opinion that there was a 
reasonable objection to the lease, it could 
not grant it; but if, on the other hand, 
there was no reasonable objection, the 
Court was obliged to grant it. Any pro- 
posal that would not affect the prin- 
ciple he was ready to accept ™in 
mittee. He must be allowed to express 
his surprise at the opposition of the 
hon. Gentleman the hon. Member for 
Youghal. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 
did not opposed the Bill, but only said 
it would be useless for the purpose for 
which it was designed. 

Mr. FRENCH considered the Bill 
would be exceedingly useful in prevent- 
ing a class of men trafficking in the 
land, which was really the greatest 
cause of the tumult and misery and law- 
lessness.and crime in Ireland, 
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Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 78; 
Noes 179: Majority 101.—(Div. List, 
No. 193.) 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 


Second Reading put of for three 
months. 


POLITICAL PRISONERS BILL. 
(Mr. 0’ Connor Power, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Mr. 
Joseph Cowen, Mr. O’ Donnell.) 
[BILL 84.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. BIGGAR, in moving that the Bill 
be now read a second time, said, hon. 
Members were well aware that the cus- 
tom which prevailed respecting political 
prisoners was, that they shouldbe putinto 
prison and treated just in the same man- 
ner as the prisoners of all descriptions. 
He and his hon. Friends held that that 
was a principle which should not be 
agreed to, and they thought there should 
be some amelioration in the condition of 
such prisoners. He was not exactly re- 
sponsible for the Bill, but the responsible 
Gentleman was the hon. Member for 
Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power), who took 
a great interest in the subject. What 
he (Mr. Biggar) would like to see was 
that the Government should agree to 
the second reading, and then on the 
Motion for going into Committee the 
hon. Member for Mayo might have an 
opportunity of defending the principle 
of the Bill, and of pointing out the 
manner in which the Bill should be car- 
ried out. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Biggar.) 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, there was 
one thing which the hon. Gentleman 
had not alluded to, and it was that the 
Bill had not yet been printed. Under the 
circumstances, he could not consent to 
the second reading. 

Srr JOSEPH M‘KENNA, although 
he sympathized with the objects of the 
Bill, hoped that, under the circumstances, 
it would be withdrawn for the present. It 
was hardly fair to ask the House to pass 
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the second reading when it had not been 
able to read the Bill at all. 


It being a quarter of an hour be- 
fore Six of the clock, the Debate stood 
adjourned till Zo-morrow. 


MONUMENTS METROPOLIS (No. 2) 
BILL—[Br11 140.] 
(Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg, Sir Charles 
Russell, Mr. Forsyth.) 


CONSIDERATION OF LORDS’ AMENDMENTS, 


Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG, in 
moving that the House do take into con- 
sideration the Lords’ Amendments to 
the Bill, said, that the Amendments in 
question tended very much to restrict 
the powers given to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works with reference to the 
preservation of monuments in the Metro- 
polis. He would, however, move their 
consideration. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That this House do now take into con- 
sideration the Lords’ Amendments to 
the Bill.” —( Sir James M' Garel-Hogq.) 


Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA thought 
that, looking at the importance of the 
measure, fuller time should be af- 
forded for the consideration of the sub- 
ject than then remained to them; and 
he would, therefore, appeal to the hon. 
and gallant Baronet not to proceed with 
the consideration of the Amendment at 
that time. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Consideration of Lords’ Amendments 
deferred till To-morrow. 





MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS ACTS BILL, 


On Motion of Sir Henry Setwin-Ippertson, 
Bill for amending the Municipal Corporations 
Acts, ordered to be brought in by Sir Henry 
Sztwin-Iszertson and Mr. Secretary Cross. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 238. ] 


COUNTY COURTS JURISDICTION (NO. 3) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Warxrtn Witu1ams, Bill to 
extend the jurisdiction of the County Court and 
to facilitate the transfer of actions to and from 
the County Court and the High Court of Jus- 
tice; and for other purposes, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Warxin Wriiuiams, Mr. 
Sampson Lioyp, and Mr. Joserpu Cowen. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 239.] 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
hefore Six o'clock, 
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MINUTES.]—Pustic Brrts—Second Reading— 
General Police and Improvement (Scotland) 
Act, 1862, Amendment (124). 

Select Committee—Report—Inclosure Provisional 
Order (Llanfair Waterdine) *; Local Govern- 
ment Provisional Orders (Abergavenny Union, 
&c.); Local Government Provisional. Orders 
(Dawlish, &c.). 

Committee — Report — Dental Practitioners (re- 
comm.) (140). 

er Bridge (Composition of Debt)* 

111), 


Third Reading—Prison Authorities Act, 1874, 
Amendment * (134); Bills of Sale* (143) ; 
Tramways Orders Confirmation (No. 2) * 
(122), and passed. 

Royal Assent—Public Works Loans (Ireland) 
Act (1877) Amendment [41 & 42 Viet. c. 24]; 
Public Health Act (1875) Amendment [41 & 
42 Vict. c. 25]; Elementary Education Provi- 
sional Orders Confirmation (Birmingham, &c.) 
[41 & 42 Vict. c. cx]; Provisional Orders 
(Ireland) Confirmation (Dungarvan, &c.) Fhe 
& 42 Viet. c. cxvi] ; General Police and Im- 
provement Provisional Order (Paisley) [41 & 
42 Viet. c. ciii]; Local Government Provi- 
sional Orders (Birmingham, &c.) [41 & 42 
Vict. c. civ]; Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Artizans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings) 
Or & 42 Vict. c. cv]; Public Health (Scot- 
and) Provisional Order (Lochgelly) [41 & 42 
Vict. c. cvi]; Elementary Education Provi- 
sional Order Confirmation ig remy: [41& 
42 Vict. c. cvii]; Pier and Harbour Orders 
Confirmation (No. 2) [41 & 42 Vict. c. cxv]; 
Local Government (Ireland) Provisional Order 
Confirmation (Artizans’and Labourers’ D'ell- 
ings) (Cork) [41 & 42 Viet. c. cviii]; Local 
Government Provisional Orders (Belper Union, 
&c.) [41 & 42 Vict.c. cix]; Elementary Edu- 
cation Provisional Order Confirmation (Lon- 
don) [41 & 42 Vict. c. cxi]; Inclosure Provi- 
sional Order (Orford) [41 & 42 Vict. c. exiii] ; 
Pier and Harbour Orders Confirmation (No. 1) 
[41 & 42 Viet. c. cxiv]; Metropolis Improve- 
ment Provisional Orders Confirmation (Bow- 
man’s Buildings, Marylebone, &c.) [41 & 42 
Vict. c. cxii]. 


LONDON AND NORTH WESTERN 
RAILWAY (ADDITIONAL POWERS) 
BILL—{u.t.] 

THIRD READING. 


Moved, ‘That the Bill be now 


read 3°,”’ 


Clause 4. 


Eart DE LA WARR proposed the 
omission of all the words between the 
word ‘‘ thereto,’’ in line 18, to the word 
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‘make,’ in line 19, together with sub- 
section 1. The noble Earl said, that, 
under ordinary circumstances, he would 
not have deemed it his duty to move an 
Amendment at this stage of the Bill; 
but the justification of the course he was 
about to pursue must be that this was, 
in some respects, an exceptional case. 
Questions of importance connected with 
railway legislation were often brought 
under consideration at a time when 
many of their Lordships were not pre- 
sent. The Bills were, no doubt, dealt 
with with great judgment and discre- 
tion by the Committees ; but there were 
frequently matters which might with 
advantage be brought under public 
notice and further discussed in their 
Lordships’ House, and he believed that 
the present was a case of that kind. 
It appeared that, in the year 1865, 
the ries Eastern Railway Company 
obtained powers to build a station in 
Liverpool Street, in the City of London. 
While the Bill was in Committee—he 
was not certain whether it was in their 
Lordships’ House or in the House of 
Commons— certain other powers were 
given, which enabled the Company to 
close a street not far from the station, 
the street being one of the great arteries 
of traffic in-that part of London. The 
Corporation of the City of London and 
the Metropolitan Board of Works were 
ignorant of the powers thus acquired 
until the street in question—Sun Street 
—was about to be stopped up. Imme- 
diately after the discovery, the Corpora- 
tion applied to a Court of Law for an 
injunction ; but, failing in this, they 
came to Parliament with a Bill, 
which, however, was not passed, in con- 
sequence of the pending legal proceed- 
ings. The street was stopped up; but 
in the year 1876 the Metropolitan Board 
of Works and the Vestry of St. Leonard’s, 
Shoreditch, finding that great inconve- 
nience had arisen to the public, obtained 
an Act to enablethem tomakeanewstreet 
to communicate with Primrose Street 
and Skinner Street. The new street was 
to run parallel with the street which had 
been stopped up, and it was designed to 
make up for the deficiency in the traffic 
accommodation. No sooner had this 
been done, than the London and North 
Western Railway Company introduced 
into the House of Commons a Bill to 
empower them to construct level cross- 
ings over those very streets, In spite 
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of the opposition of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works and of the Vestry of St. 
Leonard’s, Shoreditch, the Bill passed 
through the House of Commons, un- 
known to the Corporation of the City of 
London. Itseemed to him a remarkable 
fact that a Bill relating to two important 
streets in the very heart of the City of 
London should have actually passed 
through the House of Commons without 
the Corporation knowing anything about 
it. But the explanation appeared to be 
that the place where it was proposed to 
make the level crossings were outside 
the boundaries of the City of London to 
the extent of seven yards or thereabouts, 
and that, therefore, no Parliamentary 
Notice was sent to the Corporation. Their 
Lordships knew that Railway Bills often 
passed through Parliament withoutmuch 
publicity ; consequently, it was easy to 
understand how it was that, no Parlia- 
mentary Notice being sent to them, the 
Corporation should have no knowledge 
of what was going on until they heard 
of it from other sources. When the Bill 
came to their Lordships’ House, the Cor- 
poration presented a Petition against 
that part of it which related to the 
level crossings—the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, the Vestry of St. Leonard’s, 
Shoreditch, and all the local authorities 
interested in the traffic of the district 
concurring in the opposition. But, not- 
withstanding this, he regretted to say 
that the Bill was passed by their Lord- 
ships. He thought he was quite justified 
in saying that, on the whole, there was 
something of an exceptional character 
in the case. All the local authorities, 
who might be supposed to be guardians 
of the traffic in the district, opposed the 
granting of the powers referred to, as 
being not only inconvenient, but dan- 
gerous to the public. It might be ar- 
gued that the level crossings were not 
to be used by locomotive engines; that 
they were to be used by trucks drawn 
by one horse only ; and that the danger, 
therefore, was not very great. But, be 
that as it might, heavy trucks could be 
set in motion at any hour of the day or 
night across this large public thorough- 
fare. He would not pretend to say 
which were the more dangerous—the 
locomotives or the other trucks; but 
there was no provision in the Bill for 
enforcing the employment of sufficient 
break-power. That was how the matter 
stood; and he asked their Lordships 
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whether it was desirable, under the 
circumstances, to pass the clause without 
the alteration which he proposed? He 
knew it might be said that if the power 
of transporting goods from one yard to 
another were taken away, it would bea 
source of great inconvenience to the 
Railway Company. But if their Lord- 
ships would take the trouble to look at 
the evidence produced before the Select 
Committee, they would find, on the 
authority of the Engineer of the Mid- 
land Railway Company, that there were 
other means of providing for this trans- 
port. Captain Shaw, the head of the 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade, also stated 
that if the clause were carried out, it 
would create a most inconvenient stop- 
page of traffic in that part of the City. 
The witness added— 

“From my experience of these crossings, I 
look upon them as an absolute stoppage of the 
street at times. In every case we [alluding to 
the fire engines] turn round and go another 
way, probably thus losing five or ten minutes.”’ 


He therefore urged their Lordships to 
re-consider the decision which had been 
arrived at, and not to sanction the estab- 
lishment of level crossings over import- 
ant thoroughfares in the very heart of 
the City. 

Moved, To omit, line 18, from 
(‘‘thereto”) to (‘‘make’’), line 18.— 
(The Earl De La Warr.) 


Tue Eart or POWIS said, the deci- 
sion which their Lordships were asked 
to reverse was arrived at by the Com- 
mittee over which he presided. ‘The 
clause was fully discussed by the Cont- 
mittee, who confirmed the decision of the 
Committee of the House of Commons. 
The crossing was not what, in common 
parlance, was called a level crossing. 
The Railway Company would have ware- 
houses on both sides of the street, and it 
was extremely desirable that they should 
be allowed to pass over a single truck 
at a time, the truck being drawn by 
horse power, and on level ground. 
There was a provision that when the 
truck was passing a policeman should 
take care that no accident happened, and 
the Metropolitan authorities would have 
a general power in organizing the street 
traffic. Deeming it undesirable to trust 
entirely to evidence, he inspected the 
spot himself, and at once saw the 
reason for the decision of the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons. It 
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had been said that the Corporation were 
ignorant of the nature of the proposal ; 
but it was stated before the Committee 
that the Engineer under the Bill went to 
the City Surveyor and informed him of 
what was in sp age. wag and the 
reply was that the place was outside 
the City boundary. The Metropolitan 
Board had spoken very harshly in 
the statement they had put forward, 
saying that the Railway Company had 
asked to be allowed to put down the 
crossing after the new street had been 
projected at the cost of the Board. It 
would scarcely be believed that the Board 
had been negotiating to re-sell to the 
Railway Company all the surplus land 
they had in connection with the street 
for the purpose of enlarging the station. 
He submitted that the noble Earl had 
not made out acase which would justify 
their Lordships in reversing the decision 
of the Committee upstairs. 

Lorp TRURO said, as a Member of 
the Select Committee to whom this Bill 
had been referred, he might be allowed 
to say a few words in reply to the Mo- 
tion of the noble Earl. Very little 
evidence was necessary to satisfy them 
that the two streets in question were 
not of sufficient breadth to carry any 
considerable amount of traffic. Be- 
fore they could be convinced that any 
material obstruction would arise, some 
very much stronger evidence would 
have to be adduced. With the view 
of ascertaining whether the traffic of 
these two streets would be stopped up 
by the tramways intended to be laid 
across them, he had asked Captain Shaw 
gations, and one would have supposed 
rom his answer that trams were run- 
ning over the street all daylong. Then 
it was suggested that the use of the 
other streets had been very much inter- 
fered with, and that traffic would be of 
necessity carried into these streets. But 
he understood that two of these—Prim- 
rose and Skinner Streets — were not 
passable to carriages at all, and the 
others were most inadequate for ordi- 
nary traffic. Was it conceivable that, 
under these circumstances, the Metro- 
politan Board of Works would have 
remained in that state of quietude which 
it had assumed if the traffic had been 
stopped up as was suggested? The fact 
was, that this Motion was nothing more 
than an inglorious attempt to carry before 
their Lordships what the opponents of the 
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Bill had been unable to carry before the 
Select Committee. 


On Question? Resolved in the Negative. 


Bill read 3* with the Amendments; a 
further Amendment made; Bill passed, 
and sent to the Commons, 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (IRE- 
LAND) BILL. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart GRANVILLE desired to put to 
the noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack a Question, of which he had given 
him private Notice. The noble and 
learned Lord said, the other night, in 
answer to a Question addressed to him 
by his noble Friend (Earl Spencer), that 
the Government did not contemplate in 
the Bill the admission of female students 
to its advantages. He did not propose 
to discuss the question of the desirability 
of admitting women to its advantages ; 
but he wished to know from the noble 
and learned Lord whether it was correct, 
or whether he had misunderstood him, 
that the Bill did not contemplate this ad- 
mission of female students? He (Earl 
Granville) had looked through the Bill 
himself, and he had consulted competent 
authorities, and they were agreed that 
as the Bill at present stood there was 
nothing to prevent the Board, if they 
thought fit, from admitting women to 
the advantages of the scheme. In the 
Bill itself there was no general direction, 
and the word student was used, though 
it wastrue that in the Schedule the 
masculine gender was made use of. But 
this was of no consequence. He remem- 
bered that the authorities of the Univer- 
sity of London were advised by the Law 
Officers of the Crown that, although their 
charters and regulations contained terms 
which were only applicable to males, they 
might be interpreted as applicable to 
females, if there was any prescription of 
the English University in favour of such 
interpretation. But there wasnow plenty 
of prescription in regard to schools, the 
Endowed Schools Commissioners having, 
in a number of cases, applied portions of 
endowments to the establishment of girls’ 
schools. The point was, however, stronger 
as regarded an Act of Parliament. He 
believed the late Lord Brougham had 
laid it down that the feminine was to be 
ineluded under the masculine in the 
construction of Acts of Parliament when 
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there was nothing repugnant to it in the 
context. The 6th clause in the Bill also 
gave the Board power to alter at their 
pleasure, subject to an Address from 
either House of Parliament against their 
alterations, the rules in the Schedule. 
There was, therefore, nothing to prevent 
the Board, if they thought fit, so altering 
the Act as to makeit applicable to women. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR: My 
Lords, the observations I made the 
other night were directed, not so much 
to the legal construction to be placed on 
the Bill, as to what were the intentions of 
the Government. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment,inintroducing themeasure, intended 
that it should be for the promotion of the 
education of boys; and, as the noble 
Earl has said, the words in the Schedule 
are in the masculine gender. If, how- 
ever, in the opinion of Parliament, the 
measure should be extended so as to in- 
clude girls, Her Majesty’s Government 
would desire to consider whether it 
would not be necessary to make some 
modification of the rules, and to consider 
also, whether the financial arrangements 
of the Bill being framed on the principle 
of providing only for boys, would not 
require some material alteration. I ex- 


pect that to-morrow my right hon. Friend 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland will re- 
ceive a deputation of ladies and gentle- 


men on the subject. Meanwhile, the 
question is under the consideration of 
Her Majesty’s Government, and may 
probably lead to discussion ‘‘elsewhere.”’ 
I hope the noble Ear! will be satisfied 
with my statement. I should not like 
that any alteration should be made to 
the Bill until the question had been more 
fully considered. 


DENTAL PRACTITIONERS BILL. 
(No. 123.) 
(The Marquess of Lansdowne.) 
COMMITTEE (ON RE-COMMITMENT). 


Order of the Day for the House to go 
into Committee (on Re-commitment), 
read. 

THe Marquess or LANSDOWNE 
said, since the Bill was last before their 
Lordships, it had been thought desir- 
able to introduce some Amendments to 
the clauses dealing with the restrictions 
on private practitioners. The noble 
Duke opposite (the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon), had expressed a wish, 
which he thought.a reasonable one, that 
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in dealing with this question, they should 
adopt the machinery of the Act of 1858, 
That was the object of the Amendments 
he proposed to introduce on re-commit- 
ment. 

House in Committee accordingly ; Bill 
reported, without Amendment ; and to be 
read 3° Zo-morrow. 


Commissioners. 


GENERAL POLICE AND IMPROVEMENT 
(SCOTLAND) ACT, 1862, AMENDMENT 
BILL—(No. 124.) 

(The Earl of Rosebery.) 


SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue Eartor ROSEBERY, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, it was a very small measure which 
had already passed through the other 
House of Parliament with the consent 
of Her Majesty’s Government. Its ob- 
ject was simply to remove a doubt as to 
the General Police and Improvement 
(Scotland) Act, 1862, in regard to the 
tenure of office of Chief Magistrate of 
certain police burghs, and also to make 
the date of election uniform. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* ac- 
cordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSIONERS 
—CASE OF MR. ARMSTRONG. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Eart or SANDWICH called the 
attention of the Government to a Return 
made by the Ecclesiastical Commission on 
the 11th of April, 1878, and to the in- 
justice which, he said, it showed had 
been perpetrated on a gentleman in the 
neighbourhood of Godmanchester. His 
noble Friend might ask him why he ad- 
dressed the Government upon this ques- 
tion? but his reply would be that he did 
so because the Commissioners were bound 
to make an annual Report to the Secre- 
tary of State, who, he supposed, had 
some control over their proceedings. 
Not many weeks ago, he put a Question 
to the Chief Ecclesiastical Commissioner 
in respect to a gentleman who had been 
evicted from his farm, after receiving a 
friendly notice to quit, which was subse- 
quently turned into a hostile notice. 
The circumstances were stated in 
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Memorial which he held in his hand. 
‘When this gentleman received his notice 
to quit, he came to him as a friend and 
neighbour, and asked his advice as to 
what he ought to do. He thereupon 
advised him to address a Memorial to 
the Chief Commissioner, whom he knew 
as a Member of the House of Lords, and 
well known for his strict honour and 
justice. This gentleman—Mr. Charles 
Armstrong—took his advice, and ad- 
dressed a Memorial to the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners, in which, among other 
things, it was stated that in the year 
1864, he hired of David Vesey, Esq., 
of Castle Hill House, Huntingdon, a 
farm called West Farm, in the parish of 
Godmanchester, containing 297 acres, 
having been selected—his family being 
well-known agriculturists in Bedford- 
shire—from numerous applicants. He 
continued in occupation of the farm till 
the death of Mr. Vesey, in 1871, having 
during that time been most punctual 
inthe payment of the rent, as well as 
having got it into the highest state of 
cultivation. On the death of Mr. Vesey, 
his son, the Venerable Archdeacon Vesey, 
became possessed of it, under whom he 
continued in the occupation till the year 
1877, when, to his great surprise, it, 
with all the other land in the parish be- 
longing to the Archdeacon, was offered 
for sale. The gentleman who came 
down to inspect the farm on behalf of 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, who 
were likely to become purchasers of the 
farm, gave him distinctly to understand 
that he would be continued in posses- 
sion; and, on this assurance, Mr. Arm- 
strong’s friends did not continue the 
inquiries they were making in his be- 
half. A day or two after, however, Mr. 
Armstrong received from Mr. Smith, the 
gentleman alluded to, a letter qualifying 
the promise he had previously made. 
This was on the eve of the sale, when 
Mr. Armstrong was obliged to rely, as 
he did with confidence, on the conviction 
that the Commissioners would not see 
any wrong done to him. The farm was, 
however, afterwards let over Mr. Arm- 
strong’s head to Mr. John Topham 
Gadsby, a large and wealthy cattle 
dealer and farmer, residing at Godman- 
chester. He should like to know what 
private arrangement there was between 
the land agent and Mr. Gadsby? Such 
an arrangement would be a most im- 
proper thing. In his Memorial, Mr. 
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Armstrong referred to several gentlemen 
in the neighbourhood who knew him as 
an agriculturist, among whom were the 
Duke of Manchester, the Messrs. Howard, 
of Bedford, Mr. Spiers, of Spiers and 
Pond, all of whom gave him an excel- 
lent character as an agriculturist, and 
as one who might be relied upon for the 
payment of his rent. In spite of this, 
no regard was paid to their representa- 
tions, and Mr. Armstrong was thrown 
overboard, and no attention whatever 
was paid to him. He was treated in a 
cavalier way by the Messrs. Smith, to 
whom the question was referred, one of 
the partners of whose firm was the 
gentleman who made the arrangement 
with Mr. Gadsby to turn him out. In 
their reply to the Secretary’s note, 
Messrs. Smith and Gore said they had 
considered Mr. Armstrong’s Memorial, 
but it was not Mr. Smith’s opinion that 
Mr. Armstrong wanted ; he required the 
exercise of the independent judgment 
of the Commissioners in the matter. 
Of course, the Messrs. Smith were not 
such fools that they would offer to undo 
what they had already done. Messrs. 
Smith went on to say— 


“The notion that either the tenant or the 
vendor of an estate is entitled to claim or to 
expect the continuance of the tenant in the 
tenancy is absolutely without foundation.” 


He dared say legally that might be so; 
but, under the present circumstances, it 
was clear that it was not morally so. 
A friendly notice to quit had been 
turned into a hostile notice, and Mr. 
Armstrong had been ejected without 
any compensation whatever. Messrs. 
Smith went on to say— - 

“A farm is sold with an early vacancy to the 
best bidder, and if the tenant is damnified, it 
is for the vendor to give him due compensa- 
tion.”’ 


He never heard a more preposterous 
thing than that. It was surely the most 
absurd thing ever thought of by any 
land agent. The land had improved 
in consequence of the labour of the 
tenant, and the Commissioners had re- 
ceived the benefit of it. He thought it 
was manifestly unfair for the Commis- 
sioners to take the land themseives, and 
not to give the tenant any indemnity. 
The letter proceeded— 

“Tt is quite true that our Mr. Charles Smith, 


viewing the property on the 1lth July, ex- 
pressed his expectation that Mr. Armstrong 
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might continue tenant, at the same time cau- 
tioning him not to depend on that; but he 
wrote to Mr. Armstrong early next morning, 
and sent the letter by special messenger, that 
he would not have the opportunity of remain- 
ing.”’ 


Mr. Armstrong was everywhere known 
as a good, practicalagriculturist; whereas 
Mr. Gadsby was a man farming some 
400 or 500 acres with other avocations, 
and he could not be expected to give the 
same attention to the land that Mr. 
Armstrong would have done. Why, 
then, was Mr. Armstrong turned out ? 
What private agreement was there made 
between Mr. Gadsby and Mr. Smith 
on which this wicked transaction was 
based? Mr. Armstrong was ultimately 
informed that the decision of the Com- 
missioners not to re-consider his case 
was based upon 

‘‘considerations of general policy in relation 
to the management of this and other property 
belonging to the Board.” 


What considerations of general policy 
could have actuated them? He should 
have thought it would have been good 
general policy to retain as tenant a man 
who kept his land in good order, and 
who regularly paid his rent. If that 
was the general policy of the Commis- 
sioners in the management of their land, 
he was only sorry that they had chosen 
the county of Huntingdon to make such 
large purchases in. It was bad policy 
to buy land, and not encourage those 
who were doing well by it. The Com- 
missioners had now in their hands an 
immense amount of landed property, 
the expenses of which were as much as 
£60,000 a-year. If they could re-ar- 
range their property so that a large 
amount of it was invested in the funds, 
or some other security, much of this 
money might be saved to the poor 
clergy. The investments in land led 
to jobbery and to other evils; and if 
all the facts were known, he thought 
it would be admitted that the ad- 
ministration of the Commissioners 
wanted looking into. The present was 
a very hard case, which would never 
have transpired if the Commissioners 
themselves had gone properly into the 
facts. They left too much to their 
agents. Another complaint against them 
was that they gave nothing in charity 
except it was in small doles. Property 
had its duties as well as its rights; and 
if these gentlemen chose to become J 
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landed proprietors, they ought to be 
bound by the same rules as other pro- 
prietors. In the parish of Godman- 
chester alone they owned one-fifth of 
the land, and yet they did not give one 
farthing to the local charities. With 
regard to Mr. Armstrong, he thought 
that a case of great injustice had been 
made out; and, in reference to Messrs. 
Smith and Gore, he contended that those 
gentlemen had no business whatever to 
control the action or proceedings of the 
Commissioners by telling them what to 
do. In conclusion, he earnestly hoped 
the Government would take care that 
Mr. Armstrong received some compensa- 
tion, instead of being left to be ruined 
by the harsh treatment of the Ecclesias- 
tical Commissioners. 

THe Eart or CHICHESTER said, 
the noble Earl who had just spoken 
addressed himself to the Government on 
this subject; and if the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Richmond and Gordon) 
did not think it worth his while to get 
up and answer the noble Earl, it was 
scarcely his duty todo so. At the same 
time, there were one or two remarks 
which their Lordships might permit him 
to offer to the House. Their Lordships 
had again heard a long story with re- 
spect to Mr. Armstrong; but he would 
remind them that, as regarded that 
gentleman, he endeavoured, to the 
best of his power, some weeks ago, 
to answer the noble Earl. In addition 
to doing so, he had laid upon the 
Table of the House the whole Cor- 
respondence which had taken place 
on the subject. The noble Earl had 
been quite misinformed as to the exist- 
ence of any treaty or engagement be- 
tween Mr. Smith, the agent, and the 
other gentleman, Mr. Gadsby, whom he 
imagined had the refusal of the farm. As 
to the quantity of land held by the Com- 
missioners, he made some remarks on 
that point upon a previous occasion, and 
he only now desired to add one or two 
observations, which he hoped the noble 
Earl would consider. It might be, of 
course, a question of general policy and 
economy—and one, also, of consider- 
able public interest—whether Ecclesias- 
tical Corporations should hold a large 
extent of land. Their Lordships might 
remember that, in the year 1851, when 
the Church Estates Act was passed, one 
great object of that measure was to do 
away with the system of beneficial leases 
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granted by Ecclesiastical Corporations. 
That system was found to be very in- 
jurious. Thelandso leased wasnever pro- 
perly tenanted or tilled. Subsequently, 
a large number of the leasehold estates 
fell into the hands of the Commissioners. 
They were by far the worst cultivated ; 
the most deficient in buildings; and, 
altogether, they were in the most dis- 
reputable condition of any land which 
he had ever seen in this country. What- 
ever might be the opinion of the House or 
of the noble Earl as to the policy of these 
Corporations deriving their income from 
land in their possession, he was sure 
there could be no difference amongst 
their Lordships now, any more than there 
was 25 years ago, as to the old system 
itself. When the measure to which 
he had first referred was before Parlia- 
ment, an estimate was made of the 
Church’s interest in the leasehold estates; 
and that interest wassupposed to be about 
one-half in reversioners, and one-half in 
lessors. The effect of the legislation 
of 1857 had been to reduce the quantity 
of land possessed by the Commissioners 
as owners and reversioners; and, it 
was, therefore, absurd to argue against 
their having such possessions, when the 
land which they held was so much 
less than the Church used to possess. 
In addition to that, he might state that 
although the Commissioners could ac- 
quire land partly by buying up the 
interest of leaseholders, and partly by 
purchasing freehold estates, the balance 
of their land sale purchase account was 
£1,000,000 excess of sales. As to con- 
tributing to local charities, the Com- 
missioners subscribed largely for the 
erection and maintenance of schools, 
and to the building and restoration of 
churches ; but not certainly to some of 
the smaller local charities. 

THe Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON : My Lords, in consequence 
of the noble Earl (the Earl of Sandwich) 
having addressed himself to the Govern- 
ment on this subject, I will, with your 
permission, make a few remarks on the 
matter to which he has alluded. The 
Notice placed upon the Paper by the 
noble Earl stated that he would call 
attention ‘‘to a Return made by the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners on the 11th 
of April, 1878,” and that is the Return 
which is now on the Table of the House, 
and to which your Lordships can refer. 
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I have made inquiries into this matter, 
knowing that the attention of the Go- 
vernment was to be called to it; and I 
have also carefully read the Correspond- 
ence which has taken place, and which 
was presented to my noble Friend the 
Lord Lieutenant of Sussex (the Earl of 
Chichester). Having done so, I confess 
that I cannot see in that Correspondence 
anything which calls for blame on the 
part of the Government for the course 
which the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
have taken. My noble Friend who 
brought forward this question com- 
plained of the notice which was given to 
Mr. Armstrong, and stated that it was 
wrong to convert what he termed a 
friendly notice to quit into a hostile 
notice. I should have thought that any 
person who proposed to sell his pro- 
perty would naturally, if he wished to 
get the largest sum possible for it in the 
market, take care that it was not ham- 
pered by any tenants being upon it, in 
order that when bought the purchaser 
might do with it what he pleased. 
Accordingly, as I understand the trans- 
action, to which the attention of the 
House has been directed, Archdeacon 
Vesey, who sold the property, gave 
notice to one of his tenants—a yearly 
tenant—that he would have to leave his 
farm ; but he did not give a similar no- 
tice to the other tenant, for the best of 
all reasons—that in that case there 
was a period of four years to run 
before the expiration of the lease. The 
object of the Commissioners in pur- 
chasing the property was, if I am not 
misinformed, to put two farms to- 
gether ; and all who are acquainted with 
landed estates must know that that may 
be, on some occasions, a very advisable 
and right course to follow. I am not 
sufficiently conversant with the details 
of this case to say whether the arrange- 
ment I have indicated was really the most 
convenient in the circumstances; but I 
assume that the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners thought it convenient, or they 
would never have adopted it. The two 
farms which are to be united, and which 
are the subject-matter of the present 
discussion, are not at this moment let to 
anyone; and, therefore, it is entirely in 
the hands of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners to deal with them, when they 
have been put together, in any manner 
in which those Gentlemen think fit. My 
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noble Friend (the Earl of Sandwich) has 
complained of the conduct of Messrs. 
Smith and Gore in this matter. I hap- 
pen to have been acquainted with those 
gentlemen for a good many years; and 
I believe that many of your Lordships 
also know them, if not personally, by 
reputation. I have always regarded 
them as amongst the most eminent land 
agents to be found in this country; and 
I do not believe that being, as they are, 
honourable men, they would do anything 
whatever in the nature of sharp practice 
or ungentlemanly conduct. My noble 
Friend has complained that Messrs. 
Smith and Gore are practically the Ee- 
clesiastical Commissioners. That is not 
the case. On the contrary, I think if 
my noble Friend reads carefully the 
Correspondence which has taken place, 
he will find that they occupy exactly the 
position which he thinks they should 
hold—not the position of Commissioners, 
but that of advisers to the Commis- 
sioners. If any of your Lordships wished 
certain things to be done, you would 
naturally ask the advice of your agent, 
or of some person in whom you had 
confidence; and, having received that 
advice, you would either follow it or not 
as you thought best. But, because you 
acted in that way, was it to be said that 
the man with whom you took counsel 
was the manager of your property? I 
would refer your Lordships to the Cor- 
respondence on this subject which is 
before you; and to the Minutes of the 
proceedings of the Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners. You will find that at a 
meeting of the Estates Committee of that 
body, a communication was read from 
Mr. Charles Armstrong, and that a reso- 
lution was come to by the Commissioners 
referring that communication to Messrs. 
Smith and Gore for their observation. 
Accorilingly, the latter gave the docu- 
ment their consideration; and I find 
that on the 9th of February they wrote 
what seems to me to be a very proper 
letter to the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners. They said— 


“*Tt is quite true that our Mr. Charles Smith, 
in dealing with the property on 2nd July last, 
expressed his expectation that Mr. Armstrong 
might be a tenant; but cautioned him not to 
depend upon it.’’ 


That is a very cautious proceeding ; and 
one which does not, I think, give Mr. 


The Duke of Richmond and Gordon 


{LORDS} 
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Armstrong any right to consider that he 
has been ill-treated by the Commis- 
sioners. With regard to the question 
of the charities, I think my noble Friend 
was rather hard upon the Commis- 
sioners. In my opinion, it would be very 
unwise if Parliament were to lay down 
hard-and-fast rules within which those 
gentlemen were to subscribe to every 
charity within a county, without giving 
them any power of consideration as to 
whether the different charities were such 
as should be contributed to or not. To 
do that would be to place the Commis- 
sioners in a position very different from 
that of any other landlords in the coun- 
try. I do not know that your Lordships 
would always have subscribed to chari- 
ties, however good they might be, if you 
had not been allowed to exercise your 
own discretion on the subject. I find 
that the practice of the Commissioners 
is to contribute as trustee owners would 
contribute under the sanction of the Court; 
and that is a very sound rule to follow. 
While I have deprecated hard-and-fast 
lines of the nature to which I have just 
referred, it is obvious that, in the posi- 
tion which they fill, the Commissioners 
must have general law for their guid- 
ance. That general law I have in- 
dicated; and, if they were compelled to 
abandon it, the result might be that they 
might get into difficulties from which it 
would not be easy for them to extricate 
themselves. Take one case as showing 
what the Commissioners do. I find that 
out of £2,000 expended in the restora- 
tion of Leighton Rimbold Church, the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners subscribed - 
£1,500. They also gave a site for a 
school ; contributed £400 out of £684 to- 
wards the expense of its erection; and 
subscribed about £40 a-year towards its 
maintenance. The Ecclesiastical Com- 
missioners do not neglect the duty which 
belongs to them; and that duty is exer- 
cised and discharged in a manner which 
does not deserve the description of it 
that the noble Earl has given. | 

Tue Eart or SANDWICH: All I 
have to say, in reply, is that I should 
like to hear the noble Duke repeat at 
any farmer’s table the sentiments which 
he has just expressed. 

Tue Dvuxz or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON: I shall be happy to meet 
the noble Earl at any farmer’s table in 
the Kingdom. 
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Vivisection.— 


VIVISECTION. 
ADDRESS FOR PAPERS. 


Eart DE LA WARR moved— 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty for, Return of the names of Hos- 
pitals or other places registered for experiments 
upon living animals under the 39th and 40th 
Vict. chap. 77; also the number of such experi- 
ments from the 1st January, 1877, to Ist 
January, 1878; and for the Reports of the In- 
spectors appointed under the Act.” 


Eart BEAUCHAMP said, the 
Vivisection Act was passed in 1876. 
Last year, on the Motion of Mr. Mun- 
della, certain Returns relating to that 
Act were presented to the House of 
Commons; and, although they were not 
also presented to the House of Lords, a 
copy of them would be found in their 
Lordships’ Library. He understood that 
Returns on the same subject had again 
been moved for this year, and that they 
would contain more complete and de- 
tailed information than had previously 
been given. He would, therefore, sug- 
gest to the noble Earl, that it would be 
better for him to wait until those Re- 
turns were presented to the House of 
Commons; and then, if any further in- 
formation was required, it would be for 
the noble Earl to move that it was ex- 
pedient toadd to them. With reference 
to the Reports of the Inspectors, which, 
under the Act, were required to be made 
to the Home Secretary and not to Par- 
liament, there would be an objection to 
laying them upon the Table, because 
they were confidential documents. He 
thought their Lordships would see that, 
when gentlemen in the position of those 
Inspectors administered an Act of this 
nature, they had to make Reports of a 
character which it would be inexpedient 
should be brought before Parliament. 
If they were to be made public, the Re- 
ports would be framed in a different man- 
ner from that in which they were made 
at present, and the Secretary of State 
would be left without the same detailed 
information which he now possessed in 
consequence of the confidential nature of 
the documents. 

Lorp TRURO thought the public 
were indebted to the noble Earl opposite 
(Earl De La Warr) for bringing for- 
ward this question. Their Lordships 


were aware that, not long ago, a Royal 
Commission was appointed for the pur- 
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pose of inquiring into the extent of the 
practice of vivisection and into its general 
character ; and also for the purpose of 
recommending any steps which might 
be considered desirable, in the pub- 
lic interest, in to control the enormi- 
ties which were committed under that 
system. Upon a question which was 
not merely a scientific one, but one which 
partook very much of a humanitarian 
character, it seemed to him that it would 
have been extremely desirable to have 
appointed some other men on that 
Commission than two most notorious 
vivisectionists, a most ardent and ex- 
perienced sportsman, and two or three 
officials who were more likely to look at 
the question from the point of expediency 
than from that of humanity. Certainly, 
however, the exposition of horrors which 
had been given in the Report of the Com- 
mission surpassed anything he had ever 
yet read. If anything was reallyintended 
to be answered by the appointment of 
the Commission, it was that the public 
should have some security that no 
more operations than were absolutely 
necessary should be performed. In 
order that no more horrors should 
be perpetrated than were absolutely 
necessary, it was essential that not only 
the names of the places licensed should 
be made known, but also those of the 
licensees and the Inspectors. In the 
evidence given before the Commission 
were the opinions either uniform or 
overwhelming in favour of vivisection ? 
On the contrary, he thought nothing 
could be more contradictory than the 
views of the witnesses. A great number 
were of opinion that vivisection had done 
little or nothing for science; and many 
others thought that not a few of the 
conclusions arrived at through vivisec- 
tion were erroneous. A more unsatis- 
factory basis for the recommendations of 
the Commission could not be conceived. 
He was aware that this was not the 
occasion for discussing the subject tho- 
roughly; but he would not fail to take 
some future opportunity, if other noble 
Lords did not do so, of again bringing 
the question forward. He could not 
help expressing his opinion, that if the 
Report of the Commission was to have 
any good effect—if the public were to be 
re-assured on this subject—it would only 
be by showing them that these enor- 
mities were to be controlled by men in 
whom they had confidence, and not 
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merely by men who possessed the con- 
fidence of the Government. i 

Lorp FORBES thought the enormities 
arising from the practice of vivisection 
should cease altogether, or be kept 
within the most circumscribed limits. 
He congratulated Ireland that the Re- 
turns, as far as that country was con- 
cerned, were ni/—that, in fact, there were 
no places licensed there for experimen- 
tal performances on living animals. He 
almost wished he could say the same for 
England and Scotland. The time might 
come, he still trusted and thought, when 
many of the experiments would be done 
away with altogether; and when those 
that were necessary would be per- 
formed in one place for the whole of the 
United Kingdom. There was no neces- 
sity, in his opinion, for multiplying the 
number of such places. If there was a 
School of Vivisection in London, it would 
meet all requisite purposes. Ofcourse, 
medical men would say that that would 
not be sufficient, and there would not be 
enough practice. This plea, however, 
was a great mistake, for what was 
wanted was not practice, but the result 
of the operations. He thought it a great 
pity that the Returns should not be more 
voluminous than they were, and that the 
animals operated on should not be 
specified. 

Eart DE LA WARR did not see 
why anything in connection’ with the 
Act should be kept seeret; but as an 
assurance had been given that’ Returns 
would be laid before the House of Com- 
mons, he would withdraw his Motion. 
He regretted especially, however, that 
the Inspectors’ Reports were not to be 
published. Surely nothing ought to be 
concealed? It was the very essence of 
the Act that the Reports ‘should be 
made public ; and there was nothing, in 
his opinion, to justify their suppression. 
The public interest was concerned in 
their publication ; and on another occa- 
sion he would recur to the subject. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


House adjourned at a quarter before Seven 
o'clock, till To-morrow, half 
past Ten o’clock. 


Lord Truro 


{COMMONS} 
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MINUTES. ]—Pvustic Brrts—Second Reading— 
Truro Chapter [234]. 

Second Reading—Referred to Select Committee— 
Corrib (Galway) River [225]. 

Select Committee—Report—County of Hertford 
and Liberty of Saint Alban Act (1874) 
Amendment. 

ea eda Commutation of Tithes * 

222]. 

Considered as amended — Roads and Bridges 
Soomane) (3%) ; Idiots, &c. (Ireland) [149]; 
Marriage Preliminaries (Scotland) [86]. 

Third Reading — Epping Forest [228], and 
passed. 

Lords Amendments considered—Monuments (Me- 
tropolis) (No. 2) [140]. 


QUESTIONS. 


—o Qo 


INDIA—CRIMINAL LAW—THE HIGH 
COURT OF MADRAS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, Whether 
his attention has been called to the ap- 
parently extreme severity of punishment 
to which certain prisoners were sen- 
tenced by the High Court of Madras on 
the 25th of April last, as reported in the 
“ Overland Atheneum and Daily News ”’ 
of the 27th, viz., Syed Ahmed, convicted 
of picking a pocket, sentenced to ‘ two 
years’ rigorous imprisonment and to re-, 
ceive fifty lashes;’’ Yagen, sentenced 
for stealing out of a carriage one of the 
carriage moons and a book, to ‘‘ three 
years’ rigorous imprisonment;” Syed 
Mahommed, convicted of breaking into 
a house and stealing two cloths, to ‘‘ two 
years’ rigorous imprisonment and fifty 
lashes ;”’ and, whether he will cause in- 
quiry to be made into the circumstances ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, the news- 
paper to which the hon. Member refers 
states the punishment to which these 
three prisoners were sentenced, and 
also, as it seems to me, the reasons for 
its being of a severe character. The 
first prisoner admitted three previous 
convictions, the second four, and the 
third two previous convictions. In these 
circumstances there is no intention of 
making any further inquiry into the 
matter. , 
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PUBLIC HEALTH—SANITARY CONDI- 
TION OF ASCOT.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WALSH asked the President of 
the Local Government Board, Whether 
the Commission appointed to inquire into 
the sanitary condition of Ascot has made 
any Report on the subject; and, if so, 
whether the Local Government Board 
contemplate taking any action on that 
Report, and whether he will lay the 
Report upon the Table of the House ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, 
said, the inquiry into the sanitary state 
of Ascot had been made, not by any 
Commission appointed for the purpose, 
but by an Engineer connected with the 
Local Government Board. The inquiry 
was of a very delicate and difficult cha- 
racter, and took a longtime. Although 
ordered 12 months ago, the Report had 
been made only a few days ago, and he 
had not yet had time to consider it. It 
was not usual to lay such Reports on the 
Table, but he should have no objection 
to do soin this case. ‘The Report would 
be referred to the local authority when 
he had had an opportunity of forming a 
decision upon it. 


WAYS AND MEANS—ADDITIONAL 
EXPENDITURE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CHILDERS asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, When he will 
state to the House the provision required 
for the additional expenditure proposed 
since the Budget ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the House will see that 
there would be no object in my mak- 
ing a statement with regard to the 
effect of additional expenditure on the 
finance of the year until I am in a.con- 
dition to state the amount of the Sup- 
plementary Estimates likely to be re- 
quired; and this hardly could be done 
till the conclusion of the negotiations 
at Berlin. But I am led to hope that 
these negotiations are now so far ad- 
vanced, that I may expect in 10 days or 
a fortnight to be able to make up the 
accounts and to make a statement in the 
House very shortly afterwards. 


THE FOREIGN OFFICE--OCCASIONAL 
WRITERS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. CHILDERS asked the. Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
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Whether it is consistent with the rules 
of the Foreign Office that writers, en- 
gaged at wages by the hour, should be 
employed in connection with secret and 
confidential documents, such as the Me- 
morandum of Count Schouvaloff and 
Lord Salisbury of the 30th May; and, 
if not, under what circumstances Charles 
Marvin was so employed ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, I will answer 
the first part of the Question of the right 
hon. Gentleman in the negative. As to 
the second, I would say that as the 
whole matter is the subject of a ju- 
dicial investigation still pending, it 
would be contrary to precedent and in- 
jurious to the public interests that 
any explanation of the circumstances 
should at this moment be made to 
Parliament. 


ARMY—NATIONALITY OF ADJUTANTS. 
QUESTION. 


Masor O’BEIRNE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, If he can give 
the number of English, Irish, and 
Seotch Officers respectively in Her Ma- 
jesty’s Service holding at present the 
appointment of Adjutant in a Yeomanry 
Regiment or Volunteer Corps, and the 
proportion of Irish Officers in Cavalry 
and Infantry of the Line to that of other 
Nationalities; and, if he will explain 
why by the last official Army List forty- 
four Adjutancies of Volunteer Corps are 
at present held by Officers whose regi- 
ments are in a different sub-district, 
thereby disregarding the third considera- 
tion mentioned in the reply of the 27th 
ultimo as determining such appoint- 
ments ? 

Cotonet STANLEY: Sir, I have not 
been able, although I have made in- 
quiries, to ascertain the numbers re- 
quested in the first part of the Question. 
If the hon. and gallant Gentleman will 
move for the Return—I doubt whether 
it will be worth while finding—I shall 
be happy to produce it. With regard 
to the second part of the Question, it 
will be necessary to follow up the per- 
sonal and military history of all the 
officers who are referred to. I am not 
able at the present time to give the in- 
formation ; but if the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman will repeat the Question 
when I have obtained the information, I 
shall be happy to give it. 
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MILITARY FORCES OF THE CROWN— 
THE RESERVE MEN.—QUESTION. 


Mr. RATHBONE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, If he has made 
arrangements to allow the men called 
out in the Reserve to return to their 
families and work as soon as peace shall 
be secured at the termination of the 
present meeting of Congress? 

Coronet STANLEY : Sir, as I under- 
stand it, the object of Lord Cardwell’s 
Act, or one of its objects, was that 
Reserve men when called out should not 
be detained with the Colours longer 
than might be necessary. I am not 
able to answer the Question further. 
Perhaps, if the hon. Member repeats 
his Question at some future time, 1 may 
be able to be more explicit. 


POOR LAW—THE BASINGSTOKE 
UNION CASUALS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. Serseant SPINKS (for Colonel 
Nacuten) asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, Whether, 
with a view to reduce vagrancy, he 
would recommend an uniform task for 
casuals in the different unions, such as 
is now enforced in Basingstoke Union ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, 
said, that under an Act passed in 1870, 
a uniform task was set out for casuals 
in the Unions in all the rural sanitary 
districts in the Kingdom. In some 
places some variation had been allowed 
in that task, and if it was found to have 
produced satisfactory results, there would 
be no objection to re-view or re-cast the 
general Order; but the circumstances of 
Basingstoke, which was specially men- 
tioned, were very different from those of 
most other places, and he was afraid, 
therefore, the Order in force there 
would scarcely be applicable to other 
Unions. 


MEDICAL REFORM—BILLS BEFORE 
PARLIAMENT.—QUESTION, 


Mr. ERRINGTON asked the Vice 
President of the Council, Whether he 
can inform the House what course he 
proposes to take with reference to the 
Medical Act Amendment; whether, 
considering the great differences of opi- 
nion which exist on the question of 
medical reform, and the late period of 
the Session at which we have now 


arrived, the various Medical Bills stand- 
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ing for Second Reading for Thursday 
11th July, he will consent to refer the 
whole question to a Select Committee, 
in accordance with the petitions of 
various medical bodies; and, if so, 
whether he will take an early oppor- 
tunity of moving for the Committee, so 
that the inquiry may be actually started 
this Session, and, having obtained the 
full attention of the medical profession 
during the Autumn, may be resumed 
early next Session under the most 
favourable circumstances ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: Sir, 
the whole question of medical education 
and reform has been thoroughly dis- 
cussed by the many and various depu- 
tations visiting the Lord President and 
myself; and, in our opinion, although 
there is a certain discrepancy of opinion 
among the various interested bodies 
upon minor details, the main question 
presents no difficulties that may not be 
satisfactorily settled when discussed. I 
may add that the objects of all the Bills 
now before Parliament on the subject 
are the same and can be covered by the 
Government Bill. The only question 
not yet ripe for legislation is that of a 
re-construction of the Medical Council 
with a view to the direct representation 
of the general body of practitioners. 
This matter does require further con- 
sideration, but need not in any way pre- 
vent the passing of the Government Act 
this Session. We must, therefore, de- 
cline to entertain the proposal of re- 
ferring our proposals to a Select Com- 
mittee, for we feel sure that if time will 
permit of their discussion we may reckon 
upon the assistance of the House in 
helping us in carrying reforms so 
earnestly desired by the great majority 
of the Medical Profession. 


ARMY—OFFICERS OF ARTILLERY AND 
ENGINEERS—ARREARS OF PAY. 


QUESTION. 


Cotonen ARBUTHNOT asked the 
Under Secretary of State for India, 
Whether the Secretary of State in 
Council has yet arrived at any, and, if 
so, what decision with regard to the 
claim for arrears of pay by Majors of 
Royal Artillery and Royal Engineers, 
recently reported on by a Select Com- 
mittee of this House ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, the Re- 
port of the Select Committee has been 
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considered by the Secretary of State in 
Council, and a telegram has been sent 
to the Viceroy, which, with the permis- 
sion of the House, I will read— 


‘“‘ Parliamentary Committee on Artillery and 
Engineer Officers’ Arrears of Pay recommend 
payment of all arrears less 200 rupees monthly 
when in receipt of contract allowances or less 
special command allowances for heavy or gar- 
rison batteries. I have concurred. claims 
from officers at home will go to India for 
check. I wish the claims settled on this basis 
as expeditiously as possible,” 
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EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—SCHOOL 
FEES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. PELL asked the Vice President 
of the Council, Whether, before giving 
consent to the weekly fee prescribed by 
a School Board, the Education Depart- 
ment cause inquiry to be made in the 
School Board District as to the ability of 
parents resident therein to contribute 
towards the elementary education of 
their children; and, if so, by whom 
such inquiry is conducted on behalf of 
the Department ; whether it is made on 
the spot, and from whom information is 
sought; further, what special circum- 
stances are held to justify the consent 
of the Department to so low a fee as one 
penny per week ; whether in such cases 
any written statement of reasons is made 
to the Department; and, if so, whether 
he would lay upon the Table of the 
House some or all of such statements 
so far as relates to the London School 
Board Schools ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: Sir, 
before assenting to the weekly fees pro- 
posed by School Boards, an inquiry is 
always made by the Educational Inspec- 
tor of the district, the inquiry is made 
on the spot, and information is sought 
for from those whose opinions or expe- 
rience are likely to throw light upon the 
condition of the neighbourhood. The 
circumstances vary so in each district, 
that it would be difficult to lay down 
any absolute rule as to the sanction of 
low fees. Speaking generally, the fees 
are regulated by the’ requirement and 
social condition of those for whom the 
schools are provided. A written state- 
ment is made to the Department before 
their sanction is given. I have not yet 
had time to look through the statements 
relating to the London Board Schools ; 
but if my hon. Friend will confer with 
me, I will see how far we can give him 
information upon the subject, 
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MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS COMMIS. 
SION—LOSTWITHIEL.—QUESTION. 


Srr CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the Paymaster General, Whether, as 
Chairman of the Municipal Corporations 
Commission, his attention has been 
drawn to an abstract of accounts dated 
81st December 1877, from which it ap- 
soe that the Corporation of Lostwithiel 

ave charged—out of a total expendi- 
ture for the year, amounting to 
£413 198. 4d., and largely in excess of 
their net income—a sum of £114 7s. 6d. 
for ‘‘ Expenses relative to inquiries of 
the Royal Commissioners on Unreformed 
Corporations ;”’ and, whether the Com- 
missioners have repaid to the witnesses 
who attended before them from Lost- 
withiel to give evidence on behalf of 
the Corporation the expenses of their 
attendance, as no such repayments are 
mentioned on the corresponding side of 
the above-mentioned abstract of ac- 
counts ? 

Mr. STEPHEN CAVE: No, Sir; I 
knew nothing of this abstract before the 
hon. Baronet gave me Notice of his 
Question, because the evidence with re- 
spect to Lostwithiel was taken last year, 
and the Commissioners have, throughout 
their inquiry into these Corporations, 
examined, as far as possible, for obvious 
reasons, the accounts issued before the 
appointment of the Commission. This 
Lostwithiel balance-sheet shows that had 
it not been for expenses caused by our 
inquiry, the expenditure would have 
been considerably within the income. 
The Commissioners have paid the wit- 
nesses from Lostwithiel according to the 
Treasury scale, which allows only for 
travelling expenses and loss of time. 
There must have been heavy charges 
incurred in the preparation of the volu- 
minous accounts and papers furnished by 
the solicitor of the Corporation. Such 
charges would be distinct from the per- 
sonal expenses of witnesses, and unless 
included in the £114 7s. 6d., which does 
not seem probable, would, of course, not 
be entered on the other side. 


CRIMINAL CODE (INDICTABLE OF- 
FENCES) BILL.—QUESTIONS. 


Mz. MORGAN LLOYD asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther the Government has determined 
upon any method for subjecting the 
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Criminal Code (Indictable Offences) Bill 
to a full and complete revision ; and, i 
so, whether he will state what course is 
intended to be pursued ? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I shall be obliged if the 
hon. and learned Gentleman will repeat 
the Question this day week, by which 
time I hope to be able to answer it. 

Mr. RATHBONE asked Mr. Attorney 
General, If he would cause the ex- 

lanatory Memorandum on the Criminal 

aw Amendment Bill, by Sir James 
Stephen, which appeared recently in the 
‘‘ Times ” newspaper, to be printed as a 
Parliamentary Paper, and circulated to 
Members ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Hoke), in reply, said, that, before 
the hon. Member’s Question had ap- 
peared on the Paper, he had determined 
to print as a Parliamentary Paper the 
Memorandum referred to. 


EDUCATION (IRELAND)—IRISH LAN- 
GUAGE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O’CONNOR POWER asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, If he has 
any objection to lay upon the Table of 
the House, and cause to be printed, a 
Copy of the influentially signed memorial 
recently presented to the Commissioners of 
National Education in Ireland, in favour 
of placing the teaching of the Irish 
language on the voluntary and results 
programme of the National Schools, 
under the same conditions as that of 
Latin, Greek, and French ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, I have no 
objection to present the Memorial. The 
most convenient course would be for the 
hon. Gentleman to move for it and 
take it as an unopposed Return. 


PARLIAMENT—ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. GOSCHEN asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, Whe- 
ther he is prepared to make a statement 
to the House as to the order in which 
he will proceed with the several Bills 
which he has introduced ? 

Mrz.SCLATER-BOOTH, inreply, said, 
it had been the intention of the Govern- 
ment that the Valuation Bill, which, after 
Whitsuntide, stood first on the Notice 


Mr Morgan Lloyd 
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Paper, should be completed in Committee 


if | before any ge was made with the 


Highways Bill. The House was aware 
that on Friday afternoon, from accidental 
circumstances, it became convenient, not 
only that the Speaker should leave the 
Chair, but that considerable progress 
should be made in Committee with the 
Highways Bill. That having been the 
ease, to-morrow (Friday) would pro- 
bably be sufficient to complete the Com- 
mittee on the Highways Bill, which it 
was proposed to take at 2 o’clock. The 
Highways Bill now contained provisions 
which would conflict with some provi- 
sions of the County Government Bill, so 
that. if the Highways Bill passed it 
would be necessary to move that the 
Order for the County Government Bill 
should be discharged: The Valuation 
Bill would be proceeded with after the 
Committee on the Highways Bill. 

Tne Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, Whether the Government in- 
tend to proceed on Monday with the 
Contagious Diseases Animals Bill, for 
which day I believe it now stands? I 
understand, with reference to the Busi- 
ness to-morrow, that the Government 
intend to proceed with the Highways 
Bill. I should be glad to know whether 
that will be the first Business? I would 
take the opportunity of repeating to the 
Government the request that they will 
give to the House all the information 
they are able to give with regard to 
their intention as to Business ; because I 
think on one or two recent occasions 
Business has come on unexpectedly, - 
while Business that was expected to 
come on was not taken. I do not know 
whether it was our fault or not, but I 
find there is considerable ignorance as 
to the fact that it was the intention of 
the Government to take the Education 
Estimates to-day. I appeal to the 
Government to give all the informa- 
tion in their power as to their in- 
tentions. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, perhaps the 
House would be informed when it was 
te to take the Admiralty and 

ar Office Bill? 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he should be 
glad to know whether it was the inten- 
tion of the Government to proceed with 
the Inclosure Bill? 

Mz. O’SHAUGHNESSY asked, When 
it was proposed to take the second read- 

















Epping 
ing of the Irish Intermediate Education 
Bill, which stands for third reading in 
the House of Lords to-morrow ? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I think the various Ques- 
tions which have now been put strikingly 
illustrate the great difficulty minke 
which we labour with regard to fixing 
the order of Business. There are a 
number of measures with which we 
have to proceed; some are of consider- 
able importance, but the discussion on 
them, if reached, would not occupy any 
inordinate length of time. For in- 
stance, the Inclosure Bill, to which re- 
ference has been made, and the Admi- 
ralty and War Office Bill, and others to 
which I might refer. We have been 
putting these Bills down night after 
night in the hope that in the course of 
the evening opportunity might arise for 
taking them and proceeding with them; 
but the time has been spent over the 
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Orders which stood first, and we have | ply? 


found it exceedingly difficult to proceed 
with these Bills. I am constantly asked 
by Members who take an interest in one 
or the other Bill to put them down as 
the First Order for this day or that day; 
but if that were done, it would interfere 
very much with the Business which we 
otherwise desire to proceed with. I am 
sorry to learn from the noble Lord that 
there is any surprise on the part of the 
Members of this House as to the Educa- 
tion Votes being taken to-night. I 
think I publicly stated this two or three 
nights ago, and the Notice has been on 
the Paper for two days. With regard 
to what is proposed to be done, my 
right hon. Friend the President of the 
Local Government Board has already 
stated that we propose to take the High- 
ways Bill as the First Order at the 
Morning Sitting to-morrow. With re- 
gard to Monday, we propose to take the 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill. I 
am not able to say positively what Busi- 
ness we shall be able to proceed with on 
the Tuesday andthe following days, but 
there is the remainder of the discussion 
on the Roads and Bridges (Scotland) 
Bill, which we had hoped might be con- 
cluded in one sitting, but which still re- 
mains—with, however, only a small 
amount of work to be done. There are 


the Admiralty and War Office Bill and 
the Inclosure Bill, which we are anxious 
to get forward, if possible; but I do 
not like to make promises, because if you 
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make a promise you may find afterwards 
that the arrangements for one Bill clash 
with what ‘can be done with regard to 
others. With regard to the Question 
put to me by the hon. Member for 
Limerick asto what day we propose to 


|take the second reading of the Irish 


Intermediate Education Bill,I would re- 
mind him that. Thursday, the 11th, has 
already been promised for the Irish 
Sunday’ Closing Bill, and the earliest 
day, subject to that arrangement, which 
ean be appointed for the Bill to which the 
hon. Member refers is Monday, the 15th 
instant. If any change could be made 
between the one Bill and the other, it 
would be acceptable to the Government. 

Dr..CAMERON reminded the right 
hon. Gentleman, with regard to what he 
had said as to the Roads and Bridges 
Bill, that that measure was.to be taken 
that night. Was he to understand 
that the Bill would be taken after Sup- 


y 

Tae CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: I hope we may be able to take 
it after the Estimates to-night. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


enor 


EPPING FOREST BILL—[Bu 188.] 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Mr. Noel.) 
THIRD READING. 

Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read the third 
time.” —(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 


Mr. FAWCETT, in rising to move— 


“That the Order for the third reading of this 
Bill be discharged, and that the Bill be re- 
committed, in order to insert an Amendment in 
Clause 30, to provide for the representation of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works on the Com- 
mittee of Management,” 


said, that nothing was farther from his 
mind than to do anything which might 
be considered hostile to the City, and 
no one was more anxious than he was 
to pay a tribute of gratitude to the suc- 
cessful efforts made by the City authori- 
ties with regard to the preservation of 
Epping Forest to the people. There were, 
however, many people who took an in- 
terest in the preservation of the Forest 
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long before the Corporation took it up, 
and if it had not been for the services 
of those people there would not now 
have been any part of the Forest to be 
preserved. He did not found his action 
on any Party question. He believed 
that the first Gentleman who interested 
himself in the matter was the Conserva- 
tive Member for Maldon (Mr. Sand- 
ford). He did not wish, in the slightest 
degree, to take away from the City the 
absolute supremacy in the management 
of the Forest. By Clause 30 the whole 
of the Forest was vested for ever in the 
Corporation of the City of London as 
Conservators; they would, in fact, be 
the possessors of the Forest, and what 
he proposed was simply to give the 
people of London outside the limits of 
the City some voice in the management 
of the Forest—not a controlling voice— 
because if this proposal was carried out 
the position would be this—The Cor- 

oration would have the Forest abso- 
futely vested in them, and would nomi- 
nate 12 of the committee of manage- 
ment, whilst the commoners and the 
Metropolitan Board of Works, as repre- 
senting the inhabitants outside the City, 
would each nominate fourmembers. If 
his Amendment were adopted, the City 
would still be left with absolute control, 
having 12 out of 20 members on the 
committee of management, or certainly 
three times as many as the whole of the 
rest of London put together. He was 
not going to say one word in opposition 
to or defence of the Board of Works. 
All that it was necessary for him to say 
was that the Board of Works was the 
only body which could represent the 
Metropolis as a whole. It appeared to 
be assumed that the Corporation of the 
City of London paid the whole of the 
money in question out of their own 
pockets ; whereas the fact was that the 
money spent hitherto, and what would 
be spent in future under the Bill for 
purchasing the rights ofthe lords of the 
manor, was not money which could in 
any sense be considered to belong to 
the City, but was money provided by 
taxes which fell upon the inhabitants 
of London at large. The money had to 
be provided by the corn duties, which 
fell upon every inhabitant of the Metro- 
polis. The Metropolitan Board of Works, 
therefore, as representing the outside 
districts, ought to have a voice in the 
management. It might be asked, what 


Mr. Faweeti 
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could four members possibly do against 
12? Well, in the first place, there was 
a principle involved in the question. 
What he wanted to assert by his Amend- 
ment was that Epping Forest did not 
belong to the City, but had to be ad- 
ministered for the whole of London, and 
that the whole of the Metropolis should 
be represented on the managing com- 
mittee. It was quite possible that the 
City might do things—prompted by the 
best feelings—which would not be in 
accordance with the feeling of those out- 
side the City bounds. For instance, he 
would refer to what was said the other 
evening by the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury (Sir Andrew Lusk). The hon. 
Member said—‘“ Pass the Bill, be good 
to the City, and the City in return will 
give you some great civic entertainment 
in the Forest ”’—the most alarming thing 
in the future, so far as the Forest was 
concerned,. that he could conceive. - If 
the City thought that, in order to repay 
the public for the generous appreciation 
of their effort, they should organize 
some great civic entertainment, and 
bring round the Lord Mayor to it with 
his coach-and-six, it was only fair that 
the rest of London should have some 
yim 4 of saying whether the Forest 
should not rather be left to its own 


There might be people who 
desired to spend a quiet day in the 
Forest, and probably the last thing they 
would desire to encounter would be a 


seclusion. 


great civic entertainment. He would 
rather see the Forest left to its own 
seclusion, and that civic hospitality 
should confine itself as heretofore to the ° 
regions of the Mansion House and the 
Guildhall. It was said that it might be 
invidious to propose that there should 
be a representation of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works on the committee of 
management, as they and the Corpora- 
tion were not on the most harmonious 
relations; but it had been his good for- 
tune to be present when the two bodies 
met in convivial fraternity ; and, if one- 
tenth of the compliments which the 
Metropolitan Board paid to the City 
were to be accepted, and if one-twentieth 
of the compliments which the City paid 
to the Metropolitan Board were to be 
accepted, we must come to the conclu- 
sion that the feeling they entertained 
of all others was that they should be 
brought into closer association in order 
that they might more fully appreciate 
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those adrhirable qualities which the one 
discovered in the other. If a selection 
was not to be made from the Metro- 
politan Board of Works for representa- 
tion on the committee of management, 
from what body was it to be made? It 
could not be from all London or from 
the School Board, and when the selec- 
tion was made from the Metropolitan 
Board of Works it was made from the 
only body which at the present time 
exercised any sort of municipal autho- 
rity, and from a body which had already 
been intrusted with the control of most 
of the open spaces around London. He 
had not brought forward his Amend- 
ment in the slightest degree at the sug- 
gestion of the Metropolitan Board, or, 
indeed, with the previous knowledge of 
any of its members. He brought it for- 
ward not simply in the interests of the 
Metropolitan Board, but in order to 
assert the principle that Epping Forest 
belonged to the whole of London. This 
Forest having been saved by money 
which had been contributed, to a great 
extent, by the whole of London, and as 
money was to be spent upon it which 
was to be contributed by the whole of 
London, it was only fair and right that 
London should have a voice in the 
management. He, therefore, trusted 
the House would not refuse the mode- 
rate representation which he proposed 
for the districts lying outside the City. 

Mr. GOSCHEN was proceeding to 
address the House, when—— 

Mr. SPEAKER asked if the right 
hon. Gentleman proposed to second the 
Amendment ? 

Mr. GOSCHEN: No, Sir, on the 
contrary. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE seconded 
the Amendment, but pointed out that 
when he brought the subject forward 
the other night no proposal was made 
for a representation of the Metropolitan 
Board of Works, as he had only raised 
the general question in favour of the 
public being in some measure repre- 
sented on the committee of management. 
He thought that London generally 
should be represented, and, therefore, 
he seconded the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “be” to end 
of the Question, in order to add the words “ re- 
committed, in order to insert an Amendment in 
Clause 30, to provide for the representation of 
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the Metropolitan Board of Works on thé“Com- 
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mittee of Management,”—{Mr. Faweett,)~. 
—instead thereof. 4 


* 


Question proposed, ‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question,” 


Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he rose early to answer the hon. 
Member for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett); be- 
cause the subject had already, on more 
than one occasion, been discussed in the 
House, The history of this struggle 
had been stated oftener than once. As 
far back as 1864 this question of dealing 
with Epping Forest was raised by the 
then Secretary to the Treasury, and in 
June of that year he applied to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works by letter, 
asking them to consider whether they 
could not take up the subject with the 
view of treating it under their powers 
for the preservation of commons in the 
interests of the public. In October of 
the same year, after careful considera- 
tion of the whole case, they refused to 
accept any responsibility in the matter, 
and stated, in answer to questions put 
to them by the Treasury, that the area 
in question was wholly beyond their 
jurisdiction, and that they had arrived 
at the conclusion that the case was not 
one which their powers enabled them to 
deal with, or with which they could 
advantageously interfere. That seemed 
to have been the opinion of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works until the time 
when a right hon. Gentleman opposite 
carried against the Government a Mo- 
tion for an Address to the Crown in 
regard to the preservation of Epping 
Forest as an open space. What had 
happened since 1871? Since that year 
the City of London had come forward 
as champions of Epping Forest as an 
open space. They had done something 
more than that. They had expended 
money in the purchase of the freehold 
rights of the soil, with the view and 


under the condition of keeping that ~ 


freehold soil open for the benefit of the 
public, and they had done this previous 
to any attempt to make them Conser- 
vators of this space. And when he 
came to the discussion which had taken 
place during some years before the 
Epping Forest Commission, which was 
appointed in 1871, he found the Metro- 
politan Board claiming to be heard as 
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being constituted authorities. The Ep- 
ping Forest Commissioners went into the 
ease, and decided absolutely against 
them and in favour of their rivals, the 
City of London, on this particular ques- 
tion. The hon. Member for Hackney 
had laid great stress on this particular 
point that the money by which these 
freehold rights had been acquired, and 
by which, under the clauses of this Bill, 


the City proposed to deal with the fur-; 


ther purchase of the rights still un- 
acquired, was money raised in grain 
dues on the whole town; and that, there- 
fore, the whole of London should be re- 
presented in the management and ex- 
penditure of that money. But what 
had been the history of that money in 
the past? Up to the present moment 
that money had been raised from the 
inhabitants of the town generally, and 
it had been decided up to the present 
time that it should be administered by 
the City of London and not by a body 
representing the whole of the inhabit- 
ants. There had been no suggestion 
that the Corporation had not dealt pro- 
perly with the money, and that, there- 
fore, the Metropolitan Board should have 
a voice in the matter. He could not 


see, therefore, why such a proposal 


should be brought forward now, when 
the question had already been decided 
on more than one occasion by the Ep- 
ping Forest Commissioners against the 
Metropolitan Board of Works 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he was sorry to 
interrupt the hon. Gentleman, but the 
question decided by the Epping Forest 
Commissioners was not that the Metro- 
politan Board should have no repre- 
sentation, but as to whether the whole 
management should be intrusted to the 
City or to the Metropolitan Board. 
The question of a joint representation 
was never brought before the Commis- 
sioners. 

Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he was afraid that the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hackney had not considered the 
Report of the Commissioners so care- 
fully as he had done himself. What 
they decided was that the representa- 
tion should consist of the Corporation 
of the City of London, with the addi- 
tion of certain Verderers who were 
named. The Metropolitan Board of 
Works was not considered at all in re- 
ference to the matter. He could not de- 
duce from the arguments of the hon. 
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Member any reason why it should now 
be thought necessary to amalgamate 
with the City of London for the manage- 
ment and expenditure of the money any 
fresh body. What he had formerly 
stated in answer to the hon. Baronet 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) was the only 
answer he could give now. The Go- 
vernment had carefully considered the 
question, they had determined on all 
they facts submitted to them, and on the 
evidence and Report of the Commission, 
that the proper constituent body for the 
future management of the money was a 
body formed as between the representa- 
tives of those who had hitherto spent 
the money in the interests of preserving 
the Forest as an open space and the re- 
presentatives of those inhabitants who 
as commoners had a distinct existing 
right to the open space itself. These 
were the representatives who had been 
selected by the Government as the future 
managers; and, in these circumstances, 
he asked the House not to re-open the 
question by entertaining any proposal 
for the introduction of a fresh element, 
which he certainly thought was entirely 
foreign to the purpose in view. 

Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG said, 
he could quite endorse what had been 
said by the hon. Member for Hackney 
as to his having brought forward the 
Amendment without consultation with 
the Metropolitan Board of Works. Al- 
though he was Chairman of that Board, 
he had been so much taken by surprise 
in the matter, that he had not had any 
opportunity of communicating on the 
subject with his Colleagues. When the 
question was before the Epping Forest 
Commissioners, the Metropolitan Board 
made certain other suggestions besides 
that relating to their claim to be the 
proper authority for the care of the 
Forest as an open space—namely, as to 
a deer park, shooting licences, and other 
matters. Some of these suggestions were 
adopted by the Commissioners, although 
others were not considered desirable. The 
Commissioners certainly did not think it 
right that the Metropolitan Board should 
be brought in as an authority. As to 
what the Secretary to the Treasury had 
said regarding a change of mind on the 
part of the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
the Metropolitan Board was not singular 
in that respect, and so august a body as 
the House of Commons itself sometimes 
changed its decisions, At any rate, 
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having already been intrusted by Par- 
liament with the care of open spaces in 
the interests of the public, the Metro- 
politan Board of Works considered that 
they were the proper body to undertake 
the management of Epping Forest, and 
it was on that ground that they sought 
to be heard before the Commissioners. 
In supporting his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Hackney, he did not wish in.any 


way to detract from the credit due to1 


the City for the exertions it had made 
and the public spirit it had shown in this 
matter; but, as the money was provided 
by the whole Metropolis, the Metropolis 
ought to have some share in the repre- 
sentation, though the City was to have 
the largest share. If, then, it should 
be the pleasure of the House to give 
four representatives to the Metropolis, 
he could answer for the Metropolitan 
Board that they would endeavour to 
choose the best men. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, though 
there was a good deal in the argument 
of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Hackney, and though he had himself 
pressed on the Government the pro- 
priety of giving some representation to 
the Metropolis, he did not think the 
proposition before the House, on the 
whole, either expedient or wise. We 
could not altogether dissociate this ques- 
tion from the previous action of the 
Metropolitan Board. In 1864, the Go- 
vernment offered the management of 
the Forest to the Metropolitan Board, 
and to concede the Crown’s rights to it ; 
but the Metropolitan Board declined to 
have anything to do with the affair, and 
in the following year, when an import- 
ant deputation waited on the Chairman, 
he said that the matter was entirely out 
of his jurisdiction. In 1869, for the first 
time, the Metropolitan Board made the 
astounding proposition that Epping 
Forest should be divided equally be- 
tween the lords of the manor and 
the public. That was a scheme which 
prevented those who advocated the 
rights of the public from having any 
sympathy with the Metropolitan Board 
on the question. In 1872, when the 
grain duties were continued to the City 
of London by Act of Parliament, it was 
proposed that the fund arising from 
them should be used exclusively in pre- 
serving the open spaces of the Metro- 
polis; but the Metropolitan Board ob- 
jected to the City spending any of the 
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money on open spaces within the Metro- 
politan district. Looking to past history, 
he considered that the introduction of 
members from the Metropolitan Board 
of Works, as delegates of an Assembly 
which itself consisted of delegated vestry- 
men, into the management of the Forest, 
would produce an element of confusion 
rather than the reverse. He should 
like to have seen some representation of 
the people in the management; but, as 
the proposition before the House was 
not the best mode of dealing with the 
subject, he should vote against the 
Amendment. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, that the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury and the hon. 
Gentleman who had just spoken had 
mistaken the argument of the hon. 
Member for Hackney. It was not 
the Metropolitan Board that his hon. 
Friend wished to see represented, but 
the inhabitants of the Metropolis gene- 
rally, and the Metropolitan Board was 
the only body which could in any sense 
be said to speak for them. In his opi- 
nion, the Metropolitan Board required 
a good deal of improvement; but the 
real question was, whether the inhabit- 
ants of the Metropolis outside the City 
should have any sort of representation 
in the body about to be formed? It 
was desirable that those who enjoyed 
the Forest should be represented. He 
should be the last to disparage what the 
Corporation of the City had done to 
obtain the Forest for the people; but 
they could not in any sense of the word 
be said to represent those who would use 
it, because those who lived within the 
City were those who would least use the 
Forest. Besides, the people of the Me- 
tropolis outside the City had the right 
to representation from another point of 
view—they very largely contributed to 
the fund which would maintain the 
Forest. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he would ad- 
dress himself almost exclusively to the 
point raised by the hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down—namely, the claim 
arising from the finance of the matter. 
It had been said that this money came 
from the Metropolis at large. The 
grain duties belonged from time im- 
memorial to the Corporation of the City 
of London, and in 1872, with the con- 
sent of Parliament, they made an 
arrangement which he would explain. 
The metage duties reached about 
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£50,000, but only £14,000 went into 
the pocket of the Corporation ; the rest 
was spent on collection. There was 
great waste. The City then consented 
to give up the rights of metage it had 
enjoyed for a small tax; and, whereas 
formerly it had the exclusive right to 
the employment of the fund, in 1872 it 
agreed that the money should be applied 
for the purpose of preserving open spaces 
outside the Metropolis. The Metro- 
politan Board, which now put itself 
forward as the representative of the 
public, not only claimed no share then 
in the management of the fund, but 
said distinctly they did not wish that 
any portion of the money thus raised 
from the taxpayers of the Metropolis 
should be spent on preserving open 
spaces in the Metropolis. That was an 
extraordinary bargain, and they had 
foregone the right of interfering with 
that money now. He would only de- 
tain the House to say that it was rather 
late in the day—at the third reading of 
the Bill, after the Forest had been 
rescued and the battle won—for the 
Metropolitan Board of Works which 
had taken no part in the struggle, to 
put forward such a claim as that urged 
by the hon. Member for Hackney. 

Mr. COOPE said, the proposition to 
include the Metropolitan Board of 
Works in the management of Epping 
Forest was—he might almost say—a 
monstrous one. They had done nothing 
to save the Forest from being inclosed 
by individuals; on the contrary, they 
had specially declined the suggestion of 
the Government to take the matter into 
their own hands and do something in 
that direction. He thought his excellent 
Friend the Member for Truro (Sir 
James M‘Garel-Hogg) might fairly have 
declined to accept the proposal as made 
by the hon. Member for Hackney. The 
Corporation had behaved with true 
nobleness of spirit in this matter, and 
had expended large sums in the promo- 
tion of this great public object. In 
these circumstances, he hoped the House 
would reject the proposal by a large 
majority. 

Sm ANDREW LUSK said, he did 
not think the hon. Member for Hack- 
ney (Mr. Fawcett) had shown much 
generosity on the present occasion. The 
City of London had commenced this 
struggle in 1871, when there were no 
funds available but their own, and they 
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had spent more than the grain du- 
ties would ever recoup. ‘ Now that the 
struggle had been happily concluded, the 
City of London would rather not have 
the assistance of the Metropolitan Board. 
The Metropolitan Board had already a 
great many parks to manage. Be- 
sides, they had the floods to control ; 
and they had not yet managed the 
floods. 

Mr. COWPER-TEMPLE said, he 
hoped it would be remembered that the 
whole policy of the Metropolitan Board 
had been not to take any interest in or 
help forward the movement for the pre- 
servation of Epping Forest; whereas the 
Corporation had always taken a patriotic 
and public-spirited view of the matter. 
By adopting the proposal of the hon. 
Member for Hackney, they would cer- 
tainly not encourage the Corporation to 
engage in similar good work for the 
future. 

Mr. HOPWOOD contended, that the 
population of London outside the City 
should be as adequately represented on 
the Board as the City itself. 


Question put. 


The House divided: — Ayes 209; 
Noes 49: Majority 160.—(Div. List, 
No. 194.) 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE inquired 
whether Sir Arthur Hobhouse, who was 
nominated as Arbitrator under the Bill, 
had consented to serve? He might take 
that opportunity of remarking that the 
appointment was one which would give © 
satisfaction. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he had already announced in the 
Select Committee that Sir Arthur Hob- 
house had accepted the office of Arbitra- 
tor, and his name accordingly appeared 
in the reprint of the Bill. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read the third time (Queen’s 
Consent signified), and passed. 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair,”’ 
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ELEMENTARY “EDUCATION CODE — 
NATURAL SCIENCE.—RESOLUTION. 


Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, in rising to 


move— 


‘‘That it would be desirable to modify the 
Code of Education by adding Elementary 
Natural Science to the subjects mentioned in 
Article 19, ¢. 1,” 


said, that by natural’ science he did not 
mean anything difficult or abstruse, but 
simple explanations of the ordinary 
phenomena of nature, and of the world 
in which they lived. According to the pro- 
visions of the clause just referred to, the 
sum of 4s. per scholar was granted if the 
classes from which the children were 
examined in Standards IT. to VI. passed 
a creditable examination in any of the 
following subjects :—namely, grammar, 
history, elementary geography, and 
plain needlework. It was evident, in 
these circumstances, that no other sub- 
jects could practically or would be taught 
to any extent in elementary schools. In 
the whole of England and Wales, accord- 


ing to last year’s Report, out of 3,100,000 
children in their elementary schools, his- 
tory, geography, and grammar formed 


part of the examination of more than 
1,000,000. This was in itself, no doubt, 
a matter of congratulation and a very 
considerable improvement. Neverthe- 
less, it was obvious that under the exist- 
ing regulations, all other subjects were 
very much discouraged. Toprescribeany 
exact course of education to be followed 
in all elementary schools, independent 
of circumstances, wasa mistake. Having 
too long left education entirely un- 
regulated, they had now gonetotheother 
extreme, and taken it almost entirely out 
of the hands of local bodies, the control 
being practically centred in Whitehall. 
Under this and other clauses, the Code 
of education laid down such minute 
rules as to what was to be taught that 
school committees and even school- 
masters had little voice in the matter. 
The best men would gradually cease to 
serve on School Boards if they were 
deprived of any voice as to the education 
to be given. It must be a mistake to 
prescribe an exact canon of education 
until we were quite sure what system was 
the best; but on this point the highest 
authorities were much divided. The 
Education Department practically ex- 
cluded science. But the Committee of 
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this House, which sat in 1868, under the 
presidency of the hon. Member for Ban- 
bury (Mr. B. Samuelson), strongly recom- 
mended that ‘‘ elementary instruction in 
the phenomenaof nature should be given 
inelementaryschools.”” Again, the Royal 
Commission presided over by the Duke 
of Devonshire reported that in their 
opinion instruction in the rudiments of 
physical science should form a recog- 
nized part of the school course. He 
could quote numerous high authorities 
in support of the same opinion, but was 
reluctant to occupy the time of the House. 
Dean Dawes, for instance, and Mr. Hens- 
low, who founded two of the most excellent 
of village schools, attributed much of 
their success to the introduction of ele- 
mentary science. He (Sir John Lub- 
bock) did not ask for anything difficult 
or abstruse, or beyond the power of a 
child’s comprehension ; but simply de- 
sired that they should be instructed in 
the simple every day phenomena of na- 
ture, such as the causes of day and night, 
heat and cold, summer and winter, the 
reason why the moon had phases, and 
not the other heavenly bodies ; the dif- 
ference between planets and stars, the 
causes of eclipses and tides, the compo- 
sition and ordinary properties of air and 
water, and the characteristics of soils; 
in chalk districts, dwelling especially on 
chalk, in coal countries, on coal; the 
simple forces, the lever, pulley, wheel, 
screw, and wedge; the ordinary rules 
which regulate health; to which he 
should also like to add some knowledge 
of the commoner objects by which chil- 
dren were surrounded. These matters 
should be treated in a very simple and 
easy manner, and would become within 
the comprehension of children extremely 
interesting tothem. Their education was 
at present entirely bookish, and the con- 
tact with things, with actual objects, 
would prove extremely beneficial. He 
could prove to them by the most abun- 
dant testimony from many of their best 
schoolmasters and of their most able 
school inspectors, and by the actual 
eases of schools in which the experi- 
ment had been tried, that science pro- 
perly taught was most instructive and 
delightful to children. He was not 
proposing to make science obligatory ; 
he only wished that an option should be 
—_ to school authorities: that aknow- 
edge of the elementary facts of nature 
should in our elementary schools be 
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put on the same footing as history, 
geography, and grammar. Last year, 
new conditions and limitations were, in 
the Scotch Code, attached to the teach- 
ing of science subjects, not because they 
were too difficult, but on the express 
ground that they were learnt by the 
children too easily and quickly. This 
change of front seemed to be founded 
on the Report of the Board of Education 
for Scotland. Hitherto, science had been 
discouraged on the ground that it was 
too difficult. In Scotland, nevertheless, 
it had proved so interesting to the 
children, that it began to force its way 
into the schools, and the Board at once 
took alarm, and recommended new con- 
ditions unfortunately adopted by the 
Department, in order to discourage it. 
If children learnt the amount prescribed 
so easily, surely the proper course was 
to demand a little more? Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, whom he had hitherto supposed 
to be of a different opinion, had, in 
his last Report, expressed himself as 
follows :— 


Elementary Education 


‘*T should like to see what the Germans call 
naturkund knowledge of the facts and laws of 
nature added as a class subject to grammar, 
geography, and English history. I would re- 
quire the teaching of all four as class subjects in 
every elementary school to all scholars above the 
Third Standard, girls as well as boys. For the 
Second and Third Standards I would have 
grammar as at present, and, in addition to 
grammar, the element of naturkund.” 


Perhaps Mr. Arnold’s proposal might 
be at present impossible, because their 
teachers had not yet received the neces- 
sary training ; but the course now pro- 
posed would prepare the way for its 
adoption eventually. Some high authori- 
ties were of opinion that history and 
grammar, as taught in their elementary 
schools, were by no means suited to 
occupy the exclusive position now assigned 
to them. Of history, what was taught 
in elementary schools was little more 
than lists of dates, and kings, and wars; 
and it might be a serious misfortune 
that they accustomed their childrento re- 
gard waras almost a normal state. As to 
grammar, the right hon. Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. John Bright), in a 
speech made in connection with an 
educational institution, said— 


“Tf there is any lad here who is engaged in 
learning grammar, I will undertake to say that 
he will say it is the very driest and most un- 
pleasant study that any person ever put himself 


to, When I was at school, which is a long time 


Sir John Lubbock 
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ago, we learnt a grammar written by Lindley 
Murray. Lindley Murray’s grammar had a 
great reputation then, and, for anything I know, 
has yet; but if it has, I pity the lads that have 
to learn it—there are no end of rules and no end 
of examples, rules within rules, and exceptions 
of all kinds; and I have now a feeling of utter 
confusion in my mind in endeavouring to under- 
stand all the rules of Lindley Murray’s gram- 
mar. My opinion is that it is very difficult for 
any person who reads well-written books, and 
understands them, not to acquire a very compe- 
tent knowledge of Grammar.” 
Géethe, also, he might mention in pass- 
ing, had expressed a very similar feel- 
ing. Surely such opinions, from such 
authorities, were entitled to very great 
weight? He did not, however, ask that 
grammar should be excluded. He 
merely wished that it should not be put 
in such a position as to exclude other 
subjects. He only asked that school 
authorities should be allowed the option. 
Moreover, evensupposing that the Amend- 
ment he had ventured to move was 
adopted, and that a school elected to give 
a certain amount of instruction in natural 
knowledge, this need not by any means 
exclude any of the existing subjects, 
because some might be taken up for one 
part of the school course, some for 
another. But even supposing that all 
educational authorities were agreed upon 
an ideal system, still to impose one 
identical course on all schools alike 
would even then be undesirable. As 
regarded the upper Standards, at any 
rate, some consideration should be given 
to locality, and the education given in a 
village school would naturally differ, in 
some respects, from that given in a schoal 
situated in a great city. Was it not 
advisable that some reference should be 
made insomeschoolstothe stapleindustry 
of the district? This could be done, and 
made interesting to the children, without 
being in the nature of technical instruc- 
tion. In their great mining districts, 
useful knowledge might be imparted 
which would be found valuable in after 
life. It was not unreasonable to sup- 
pose that if their coal miners had been 
fully impressed in their youth with the 
nature of fire-damp, many of the disas- 
trous explosions so destructive to human 
life would have been avoided. The 
idiosyncrasies of the masters also ought 
to be considered, one man being pecu- 
liarly fitted to give instruction in a 
emtome subject, while another was 
etter qualified to deal with a different 
branch. Surely, then, to lay down such 
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minute rules in the Code was a great 
mistake ? It was, moreover, remarkable 
that the Government, to a certain extent, 
admitted this, because they did not im- 
pose on Scotland or on Ireland the same 
system as on England. The Scotch 
people were continually objecting to 
their system of education being reduced 
to what they described as the “low 
level” of England; but he should like 
to know why English boys and girls 
should not be taught the same subjects 
as children in Scotland? He did not 
know whether he should be told it 
was not desirable to modify the Code 
again; but even if we admitted that 
it would not be desirable to adopt any 
Resolution which would imposeadditional 
obligations or requirements on schools, 
the objection did not apply to such an 
alteration as that now proposed. He 
asked nothing new of the schools, of the 
Education Department, or, indeed, of 
anyone. His Resolution was entirely 
permissive in its character. If school 
committees did not notice the change, 
or did not care to avail themselves of it, 
no harm would be done. They would 
only give them an option, which they 
might use or not, as they thought best. 
Their eloquent countryman, Mr. Ruskin, 
had truly said that— 

“The whole force of education, until very 
lately, has been directed in every possible way to 
the destruction of the love of nature. The only 
knowledge which has been deemed essential 
among us is that of words, and next after it of 
the abstract sciences, while every liking shown 
by children for simple natural objects has been 
either violently checked or else scrupulously 
limited to hours of play, so that it has really 
been impossible for any child earnestly to study 
the works of God, but against its conscience ; 
and the love of nature has become inherently the 
characteristic of truants and idlers.”’ 


Hitherto he had urged this Resolution 
on educational grounds; but he should 
like to say a few words on another 
aspect of the question. There was 
always, in every country, a tendency to, 
and a danger of, centralization. The 
advantages of each step in this direc- 
tion were obvious; the dangers, perhaps, 
all the more perilous, because they were 
below the surface. Their municipal 
institutions were a great: bulwark of 
their’Parliamentary liberties ; local self- 
government was an almost necessary 
training for Imperial self-government. 
From this point of view, also, it seemed 
very important that the power of local 


{Jury 4, 1878} 
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authorities should not be unnecessarily 
curtailed. He had attempted to show 
that the Code in its present form laid 
down unnecessarily minute rules for the 
conduct of schools, that one branch of 
human knowledge was practically ex- 
cluded, that the highest educational 
authorities were still divided in opinion 
as to the best course to be pursued, that 
the Amendment now proposed was per- 
missive in its character, and that it simply 
gave to local authorities a power which, 
until recently, they possessed, and which 
there was no allegation that they in any 
way abused. The introduction of science 
would make their lessons more interest- 
ing to the children—what Ruskin said of 
ornament applied equally, perhaps more, 
to education— 

‘The right question to ask is simply this— 
Was it done with enjoyment, was the workman 
happy while he was about it? So he would say 
of education—Was the child happy while he 
was about it ?”’ 


He would appeal to Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment not to hamper education un- 
necessarily, or to exclude one great 
branch of human knowledge from their 
elementary schools. Education was not 
a mere matter of schools, forms, and 
registers; it was not enough to force 
children into the schools; they must 
induce them to learn when they were 
there. He believed that the knowledge 
which their children would acquire by 
the introduction of elementary science 
would not only be useful in itself, but 
that it would render their lessons more 
interesting, and, therefore, make them 
more instructive. In that belief, he 
commended his Amendment to the 
favourable consideration of the House. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word ‘‘ That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘it would be desirable to modify the Code of 
Education by adding Elementary Natural 
Science to the subjects mentioned in Article 19, 
c. 1,”—(Sir John Lubbock) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 


Sm UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH said, that he had understood 
that his hon. Friend (Sir John Lubbock) 
intended to make the same proposal 
this year which he had in former years 
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submitted to the House—namely, that | tion for certain Standards of Examina- 
the so-called extra subjects, or specific | tion, and to suggest that such class- 
subjects of the Code should be increased | teaching should include not only gram- 
in number by the addition of a larger | mar, geography, and English history, 
proportion of scientific subjects. Al-| but also what the Germans call natur- 
though he had a general sympathy with | kunde—elementary knowledge of the 
the hon. Baronet’s object, he had not | facts and laws of nature. Those were 
felt sure that that proposal had been | the proposals which he (Sir Ughtred 
the best mode of promoting this object ; | Kay-Shuttleworth) desired to support. 
and he had, therefore, not been strongly | During the past year he had studied the 
in favour of it. He preferred the plan | system of an elementary school in a 
advocated by Mr. Matthew Arnold, in| small town in Germany. He found 
his Report, as Inspector of Schools, for | that there was no practical difficulty in 
1876, and he was glad to find his hon. | teaching these naturkunde to every 
Friend now adopting that plan, and | child above a certain age. Each child 
proposing in his Motion to add some! was supplied with a reading book, in 
elementary science, not to the extra | which all that it was deemed necessary 
subjects in the 4th Schedule of the Code, | to teach the child in history, geography, 
but to the grammar, geography, and | natural history, and natural philosophy, 
history, taught as class subjects in the | was contained. They received simple 
higher Standards under Article 19, O. i, | instruction as to the plants, animals, 
of the Code. His hon. Friend had re-| and minerals of the locality, and as to 
ferred to Mr. Matthew Arnold’s Report. | their uses, their cultivation or extrac- 
He (Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth) | tion, and so forth. The principal 
would state a little more completely to | phenomena of nature were explained to 
the House what were Mr. Arnold’s re- | them; they were taught something of 
commendations. He began by rejoicing | such machines as the steam-engine, and 
over the introduction of the elass sub- | fire-engine, and telegraph, and of com- 
jects, which had done away with the | mon instruments — the thermometer, 
notion that everything beyond certain | barometer, &c. He did not think that 
minima of reading, writing, and arith- | instruction of this kind could be pushed 
metic, was an ‘‘ extra subject.” He went | very far in their elementary schools ; but 
on to say a special word in favour of | the present proposal of his hon. Friend 
grammar, as an exercise of a child’s| was the right one, and he had much 
wits, whereas much of his other instruc- | pleasure in supporting his Motion. 

tion was but an exercise of: memory,} Mr. D. DAVIES said, he was always 
pointing out that grammar was always | in favour of education, and had done his 
included, even in French elementary | utmost to promote it; but he feared the 
education. He (Sir Ughtred Kay-| school boards were going a little too 
Shuttleworth) had been sorry to see a | fast, and making the cause of education 
speech of his right hon. Friend the | unpopular. As chairman of a school 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. | board, he found that there was a growing 
Forster), depreciating grammar as a difficulty with the parents of the chil- 
subject of elementary instruction. Now, | dren, whom it was difficult to convince 
grammar was one of the few subjects that all this education was necessary. 
at present taught that would give some- | Many parents in agricultural districts 
thing like a scientific training toa child’s | had an idea that if their children were 
mind. But everything, of course, de- | taught in such subjects as elementary 
pended on the manner in which gram- | naturel science they would never be any 
mar was taught. Hon. Members pos- | good for the farm. A very respectable 
sibly thought, having learned little or farmer said to him the other day—‘‘I 
no English grammar themselves, thatit pay £6 every year for the education of 
need not be taught to a child at an ele- | these boys, and here is one of them, 13 
mentary school. But they must not | years of age, and the first thing he does 
forget that they had all learned Latin | is to take up a newspaper, and if I tell 
and Greek grammar, and thus had ac- | him to get on with his work, he snubs 
quired the principles of the science of , me by telling me he knows more than I 
language. Mr. Arnold went on to ad- do.’”’ The farmers objected to the very 
vocate class-teaching above the Third! name elementary natural science, and 
Standard, as distinguished from prepara- | he hoped whatever the Government 


Sir Ughtred Kay-Shuttleworth 
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might do, they would not make such 
teachingcompulsory. They were, he was 
afraid, going on too fast in that direc- 
tion, and it would be better to allow the 
older generation to die off before they 
pushed education much further. He re- 
commended, therefore, that they should 
proceed more slowly in this matter for 
the present. Ifthere were any boysin an 
elementary school who desired to obtain 
a better education, let it be provided for 
them by voluntary subscriptions and in 
other schools, and not in the board 
schools and at the expense of the rates. 

Mr. B. SAMUELSON agreed that 
scientific instruction should form part of 
the elementary education in their schools, 
and that it could be taught without 
going into anything of an abstruse na- 
ture. Though the Inspectors of schools 
did their work thoroughly and well, their 
University training usually prevented 
them from having much knowledge of 
natural science, and he wished for the 
appointment of competent Examiners as 
well as of competent teachers. The 
great number of alterations made in the 
Code had been mentioned in the debate, 
and had rendered it almost impossible 
for the noble Lord to object to one more, 
which, if it resulted even in the recon- 
struction of the Code, would do no great 
harm. Before the House consented to 
the first Vote in the Estimates, the noble 
Lord ought to tell them how Scotland 
would be placed after the present system, 
which came to an end in a few weeks, 
had disappeared. 

Mr. RAMSAY remarked, that the 
speech of the hon. Member for Cardigan 
(Mr. D. Davies) afforded an illustration 
of the fact that the people generally, 
who were interested in the education of 
the young, approved of the progress 
made in the schools; while there were 
many who objected to that progress, be- 
cause the young people made a show of 
their education at times. Hecould only 
say if that was the case, there must be a 
great defect in the education of people 
who made such objections, for it was not 
often that anyone could say that a person 
was over-educated. However highly a 
person might be educated, it did not in- 
capacitate him for manual labour ; and 
if the whole population of this country 
was educated highly, it would not benefit 
manufactures only, but also agriculture. 
There was no branch of industry which 
required the attention of scientific men 


{Juny 4, 1878} 
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and the application of science more 
than agriculture. Knowledge was 
power, and if the people were raised by 
a higher education, the country would 
be largely benefited. But this question 
was dealt with in different parts of the 
country according to the sentiment of 
the population. An hon. Member had 
complained that a certain class of the 
people were opposed to the teaching of 
such subjects as the hon. Baronet pro- 
posed ; but he would assure the House 
that the sentiment of the people in the 
North was different. The people in 
Scotland raised no such objections to 
children being taught those sciences, 
and the labouring poor were proud of 
the education of their children when 
they had capacity to distinguish them- 
selves in the schools. And he was of 
opinion that it would be well to interest 
and educate children by means of lec- 
tures and addresses from the teachers, 
as it would fit them to proceed with the 
higher subjects in after years. In Scot- 
land there was altogether a different 
sentiment in regard to this question 
than existed in England, and a different 
ideal was entertained as to what consti- 
tuted a good education. In Scotland 
there was a considerable number of 
scientific institutions where specific 
subjects were inculcated, and in many 
of the schools there they taught 
mechanics chemistry, animal physio- 
logy, light and heat, physical geo- 
graphy, and botany. Any of those 
subjects, if taught in a popular way, 
were calculated to interest the young. 
[* No!’’} An hon. Member said ‘‘ No ;” 

ut he (Mr. Ramsay) had had consider- 
able experience in schools, and that ex- 
perience had led him to see that it very 
much depended upon whether the teacher 
was fitted to communicate such instruc- 
tion to the young in such a manner as 
to enable them to benefit. With regard 
to Scotland, he would ask the noble 
Lord the Vice President of the Council 
if he would favour the Scotch Members 
by stating how and in what manner the 
education of Scotland was hereafter to be 
managed ? He was not prepared to stand 
there to advocate that the action of the 
Board of Education in Scotland should 
be applied to England. On the con- 
trary, his contention was that the system 
adopted in the respective countries 
should be duly considered by those who 
had the responsibility as to what re- 
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sults were obtained, and whether those 
results were such as each country might 
expect in return for the large sums of 
money paid out of the Imperial Trea- 
sury. But he wished the noble Lord to 
inform them what was to be the future 
Board to administer Scotch education. 
In the Education Act it was provided 
that, at the expiration of the powers and 
duties of the Board of Education, the 
whole of those powers and duties con- 
ferred by the Act of 1872 should 
devolve upon the Department. But 
he wished to say that they had no 
knowledge of what the Department was. 
The noble Viscount the President of the 
Board of Trade (Viscount Sandon) was 
unable to answer the question except 
by saying that they had never met. 
Now, he thought that a body who never 
met must be a body of a very peculiar 
description, and one which the people of 
Scotland could hardly be expected to 
look to with much deference or respect. 
He was informed, however, that it was 
too much to say that the Department 
never met, as there had been a meeting 
lately, when the Lord Advocate was 
present, and was appointed—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I would remind the 
hon. Member that the question of the 
constitution of the Board of Education 
of Scotland is not the subject before the 
House. 

Mr. RAMSAY apologized to the 
House if he had made any irrelevant 
remarks. He simply wished to say that 
the administration of the Education 
Department came on as the first Vote on 
the Estimates down for to-night ; and he 
considered it expedient, before the 
House was asked to vote any money, 
that some information on this point 
should be afforded to the House. That 
information, no doubt, they would get 
at a future stage; but he had thought it 
would be better that the Speaker should 
not leave the Chair, and that they should 
postpone the consideration of the matter 
until the noble Lord could give the in- 
formation. He felt the matter to be one 
of considerable importance, but he did 
not make these remarks in any way 
antagonistic to the executive of the 
Department. He would take a subse- 
quent opportunity of expressing his 
views, without trespassing further at the 
present time upon the attention of the 
House. He would say this, however, 


that while approving of. the highest 


Mr. Ramsay 
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possible education being given to all the 
population of the United Kingdom, he 
felt that the teaching of elementary 
natural science might be introduced 
with benefit. But until they could get 
the children generally to take advantage 
of education in the higher Standards of 
the Code, there was little to encourage 
him to look forward to the teaching of 
the subject proposed by the hon. Baronet. 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Maid- 
stone (Sir John Lubbock) had so well 
stated the casein favour of his Motion 
that there was very little to be added to 
his arguments. Although, hitherto, he 
had himself felt considerable doubt in 
respect to that Motion, he confessed 
that he was now entirely inclined to 
supportit. He had in previous years 
understood that the hon. Baronet wished 
to make the teaching of elementary 
natural science more or less compulsory 
inall schools. He did not think that 
they had yet got to that point. He 
sympathized a good deal with what the 
hon. Member for Cardigan (Mr. D. 
Davies) had said in reference to the pre- 
judices they had to encounter; but 
those prejudices must not altogether 
prevent them from legislating where 
legislation was necessary or desirable ; 
and he did not think they could afford 
to say they would not educate their 
children because the farmers were igno- 
rant. The boy who snubbed his em- 
ployer because he could read a bit out 
of a newspaper and his employer could 
not was hardly likely to be made more , 
uppish by learning a little geography. 
The fault of such bad manners would 
probably arise not so much from what 
the boy had learnt as from what he had 
not learnt. But if they said all the 
children were to be taught elementary 
science, they would not, in the first 
place, get it done; and, secondly, they 
would frighten the ratepayers through- 
out the country. That, however, was 
not what the hon. Baronet asked for. 
As they had now come to the conclusion 
that, in order to obtain a certain part 
of the grant, the children in the higher 
Standards must pass a creditable exami- 
nation in any of the following subjects : 
—grammar, history, geography, or 
plain needlework—all that the hon. 
Baronet asked was that elementary 


science should be put on a par with 


those subjects. There. might be some 
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schools in which it was more desirable 
to teach elementary science than gram- 
mar, or history, or geography ; and they 
ought to leave room for some choice on 
that point. Hedid not think he him- 
self could pass an examination in even 
elementary science, and perhaps some 
other hon. Members might be in the 
same position. If so, they might be a 
little frightened by that proposal. For 
himself, however, he wished that he had 
been taught as much science as history 
and geography; and he did not think 
that as it would be arranged to be 
taught, it would be one whit more diffi- 
cult to learn elementary science than to 
learn history or geography, and it would 
not be found so difficult as grammar. 
There might be parts of the country 
where it was desirable, if they went be- 
yond reading, writing, and ciphering, 
thatthey should teach elementary science. 
Professor Huxley and other eminent 
scientific men had been considering how 
they could make the elementary facts of 
natural science easy to be acquired by 
children. His hon. Friend the Member 
for Maidstone asked them to take ad- 
vantage of that. In some cases a 
master might be better able to teach 


elementary science than any of the 
other subjects, and why should he not 


have the option of doing it? There was 
no reason why that should not be put 
along with the other extra subjects. 
That wouldinvolve some alteration in 
the Standards, and the noble Lord could 
consult with those who were most com- 
petent to advise him as to how the thing 
could be best carried out. If the noble 
Lord did not at once accept the Motion, 
he hoped that he would not put it al- 
together aside, but would consider whe- 
ther it might not be adopted at the next 
revision of the Code. In making that 
request, he was not suggesting that they 
should pester all the children’s brains 
with more subjects. But he thought 
that, both as regarded the real know- 
ledge it would give them, and as regarded 
their preparation for the callings in 
which many of them would have to earn 
their bread, it would be desirable to 
place the teaching of elementary science 
alongside of grammar, geography, and 
history. 

Lorv GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
that the Motion of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Maidstone was, in sub- 


stance, identical with those which he 
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had made on two previous occasions. 
The hon. Baronet had certainly suc- 
ceeded in making a considerable num- 
ber of converts to his proposals. The 
right hon. Gentleman who had spoken 
last had admitted that he was prepared, 
to a certain extent, to support them. 
The speech of the hon. Baronet was 
characterized by his usual ability ; but 
it was one thing to make an able speech 
and to support it by a number of 
plausible arguments, and it was another 
thing for a Member of the Government 
to accept a proposal which he had the 
responsibility of seeing carried out. It 
appeared to him, from the limited ex- 
perience he had had of the Department 
with which he was now connected, that 
there were very grave difficulties in the 
way of adopting the present Motion. If 
the suggestion of the hon. Baronet were 
adopted, the teachers on the one hand, 
would have great difficulty in deter- 
mining what subjects they should teach, 
and the Inspectors, on the other hand, 
would not be certain in what subjects 
the children were to be examined. So 
long as the system of payment by results 
was continued, so long must there be a 
considerable amount of rigidity in order 
to insure uniformity in the subjects in 
which the children were examined. But 
it ought to be borne in mind, in dealing 
with this question, that all the altera- 
tions which had recently been made in 
the Code were alterations which de- 
liberately went in the direction of in- 
creasing the discretion of the teacher as 
to the subjects which might be taught, 
and the only limit upon that discretion 
was that which it was necessary to im- 
pose in order to render it compatible 
with the system of payment by results, 
which was based upon an annual exa- 
mination. Therefore, before the House 
expressed an opinion in favour of the 
proposition of the hon. Baronet, it ought 
to consider what was now taught, and 
how far the suggestion of the hon. 
Baronet would upset the equilibrium of 
the present Code. In 1871, immediately 
after the Education Act was passed, the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Maidstone 
made a Motion to the effect that en- 
couragement should be given by the 
Education Department to instruction in 
something more than mere reading, 
writing, and arithmetic. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
acceded in substance to his proposal, and 
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in the next year very considerable altera- 
tions were made in the Code. The Code 
had been in existence for several years, and 
had worked well; and therefore hethought 
the House should pause before adding 
to the already complicated regulations 
which it contained. History, geography, 
and grammar, had been added to the 
class subjects, in which all children 
above Standard II. were to be taught; 
and, although there were differences of 
opinion as to teaching grammar, he 
could not help thinking that that kind 
of instruction was necessary. He would 


not be so audacious as to allude to’ 


speeches made in that House; but ob- 
servations of speeches sometimes made 
on other occasions led him to think that 
instruction in grammar would consider- 
ably improve the style of British oratory. 
In addition to these three class-subjects, 
there were 10 other subjects in which 
children above Class 4 could be exa- 
mined, and could receive payments by 
results. It was impossible for the In- 


spectors to exactly know what were the 
subjects in which they would have to 
examine the children, and one of the 
first acts of his noble Friend the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, after he be- 


came Vice President of the Council, was 
to make serious alterations in the Code. 
The hon. Baronet proposed to add 
natural science to the subjects of in- 
struction. That would make a great 
alteration. It would be necessary, for 
that purpose, to re-model the whole of 
the Code. What was natural science ? 
It was very well for the hon. Baronet to 
say that he did not mean anything difficult. 
At the rooms of the Royal Society, 
which was established for the promotion 
of natural science, he (Lord George Ha- 
milton) found lectures had been delivered 
in biology, chemistry, natural history, 
mechanics, astronomy, mathematics, and 
botany. The subject was so wide, that 
teachers might give instruction in al- 
most any conceivable subject, and un- 
less the House was prepared to add very 
largely to educational expenditure, it 
would be impossible to add natural 
science to the subjects taught. Under 
these circumstances, although he cor- 
dially agreed with the greater part of 
the observations of the hon. Baronet, he 
could not accept the Amendment which 
he had moved. Its object was, un- 
doubtedly, good. It was to give to the 
Code as much elasticity as possible, so 
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that children might be trained in some 
of the elements of knowledge which 
would be connected with their future 
occupation in life. He could assure the 
hon. Baronet that any proposal which in 
his (Lord George Hamilton’s) humble 
judgment was practical would meet with 
no opposition from him; but when a 
proposal so wide as that which the hon. 
Baronet had made to-day was brought 
forward, he had no alternative but to 
ask the: House to reject it; and he 
thought the hon. Baronet himself used 
one argument which justified him in 
rejecting his proposal. The hon. Ba- 
ronet alluded to the great differences of 
opinion that existed amongst most emi- 
nent men as to the best course of ele- 
mentary education. If, then, there was 
so great a doubt on that matter, was 
this the right time to make a great al- 
teration in the Code? 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAITR said, he was 
afraid the noble Lord had misappre- 
hended the object of his hon. Friend the 
Member for Maidstone. The noble Lord 
quoted the wide extent of science by 
stating the subjects of study on the part 
of the Royal Society. He must remind 
the noble Lord that the Royal Society 
was not a Society for the promotion of 
elementary science, but for the pro- 
motion of the highest investigation in the 
most abstruse sciences. The noble Lord, 
in saying that elementary science could 
not be added to the subjecis taught 
because it covered so wide an area might 
as well have said that history, for the 
same reason, could not be one of the. 
subjects taught. The noble Lord said 
it was impossible to introduce such sub- 
jects into the Code. [Lord GrorcE 
Hamitton: Without great alteration. ] 
He (Mr. Lyon Playfair) could speak with 
a little knowledge onthis subject, because 
the Education Department had been good 
enough to adopt several outlines of study 
for special subjects in science which he 
had prepared at their request. All that 
they required to do was to add ‘to their 
Standard a little of elementary know- 
ledge—he was not going to call it science 
—because it was the term elementary 
science which confused and frightened 
people. What was meant by elementary 
science? It was simply an intelligent 
acquaintance with the objects by which 
the poor children would be surrounded, 
perhaps, throughout their lives. He 
observed opposite him his hon. Friend 
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the Member for South Norfolk (Mr.Clare 
Read). Now he, at least, would appre- 
ciate teaching agricultural labourers. 
Such knowledge would enable them to 
understand how crops extracted food 
from the air and from the soil. Farmers’ 
children wouid be no worse if they 
learned how manure was damaged by 
letting ammonia escape into the air or 
phosphoric acid run off into the drains. 
The children of miners would be better 
if they were taught the properties of 
air, and of fire damp and choke damp. 
Accidents would be less numerous if 
such knowledge was prevalent. It was 
not less knowledge because it was made 
useful. His hon. Friend had done good 
service in drawing attention to the sub- 
ject ; and it was one of all the more im- 
portance that foreign Governments were 
giving practical effect to that which his 
hon. Friend suggested. 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 68; Noes 
37: Majority 31.—(Div. List, No. 195.) 


THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. HERMON rose to call attention 
to the inconvenience experienced by the 
public owing to the National Gallery 
being entirely closed to the public for 
several weeks each autumn, and to its 
being closed at too early an hour during 
some months of the year; to inquire 
whether it is essential that two days in 
each week should be set apart for 
students alone? and to move— 


“ That, in the opinion of this House, further 
facilities might be afforded to the public to view 
the magnificent collection.” 


The National Gallery was, he said, 
according to present arrangements, in- 
accessible during the entire month of 
October. But that was a time when 
many thousands of strangers visited 
London, and they were naturally much 
disappointed at finding one of the prime 
attractions of the Metropolis closed 
against them. He saw no reason why 
the National Gallery should not always 
remain open until dusk, or why two 
days in each week should be wholly set 
apart for students. It was, of course, 
necessary, that on students’ days steps 
should be taken to prevent too large an 
assembling of the general public ; and 
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this could be done, without entirely ex- 
cluding those who might wish to visit 
the Gallery, by making a small charge 
for admission on particular days. He 
did not think the public were sufficiently 
aware that we had a National Gallery. 
People saw soldiers about, and thought 
it was a barracks. If better means 
were taken to attract visitors, the attend- 
ance would speedily increase. Then 
there was the question of catalogues. 
About £500 a-year was paid into the 
National Exchequer for catalogues sold. 
The daily average of visitors to the 
National Gallery was only about 7,000, 
and not more than that number of cata- 
logues were sold in a year. Instead of 
being sold at 1s. or 1s. 6d., catalogues 
might easily be supplied for 14d. 
a-piece. When The Pilgrim's Progress 
could be published for 1d., and the 
whole of Shakespeare for 24d., surely 
catalogues could be afforded as cheaply ? 
As to the closing of the Gallery in 
October, he found, on looking at 
the attendance at South Kensington, 
that October was by no means a blank 
month, the attendance there being larger 
for that than it was for some of the 
other months of the year. Every facility 
ought to be offered to the public for 
visiting the magnificent collection of 
pictures we had at the National Gallery, 
especially when it was remembered that 
the public bought the pictures and paid 
for them. There were pictures there 
which were unsurpassed in any Gallery 
in the world, and, for his own part, he 
would rather spend a day there than in 
any other Picture Gallery in Great 
Britain. He regretted that he was 
unable to take the opinion of the House 
upon the question which he had brought 
forward ; but he hoped the Government 
would give attention to it. 

Lorp FRANCIS HERVEY hoped 
the subject would be regarded by Her 
Majesty’s Government in the same 
spirit in which it had been brought for- 
ward by the hon. Member for Preston. 
He entirely concurred with the three 
points in the hon. Gentleman’s Notice— 
namely, that the National Gallery should 
be open for alongertime in the evening, 
that foreigners and others visiting Lon- 
don in the autumn should not be dis- 
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appointed at finding the Gallery alto- 
gether closed, and that there was 
something unnecessary in the rule 
which excluded the general public from 
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the Gallery on two days in each week. 
As to the two days on which the 
students had the run of the Gallery, he 
might remark that in foreign countries 
pictures could be seen in numbers taken 
from their places, and distributed in the 
Galleries for the convenience of the stu- 
dents of art who desired to copy them ; 
but the public enjoyed the sight of those 
pictures at the very time when they were 
under the eyes of the copyists. He was 
at a loss to imagine why such a practice 
could not be introduced among a people 
so easily regulated as the English. As 
to the hours of closing, especially in the 
summer months, he would urge that, as 
the House refused to admit the working 
classes to the view of pictures on Sunday, 
it ought to provide for their accommoda- 
tion on week days. Further, he would 
observe that one part of the National 
Gallery might be cleaned while another 
portion was open to the public. For all 
these, reasons he thought thesuggestions 
of the hon. Member for Preston were 
very reasonable, and he felt sure that if 
adopted by the Government, they would 
be welcomed and greatly valued by the 
public at large. He would suggest that 
similar provisions should be extended to 
the British Museum. On going there 
people were often met by the announce- 
ment that the Museum was not open on 
that particular day, except to students. 
In fact, he had been told so to-day ; but 
he contrived with some friends to procure 
admission. Nota single student was to 
be seen, nor anybody hardly except the 
officials, one of whom was engaged in 
the harmless amusement of reading a 
comic weekly paper. Was it right that 
the British Museum should be closed for 
three out of seven days in part on the 
plea that the students must enjoy the 
place in seclusion ; when, in fact, not a 
single soul was to be found there except 
the officials in charge of the building? 
Surely this was reducing the matter to 
an absurdity. In the days of the right 
hon. Member for the University of Lon- 
don (Mr. Lowe) and the late right hon. 
Member for the Tower Hamlets (Mr. 
Ayrton) they could expect no boon in 
the interests of art or science, and 
the Muses fled from the land. But 
under a Conservative Government—a 
Government which should be a Govern- 
ment of culture—they did hope and ex- 
pect something more. He therefore 
trusted the Government would see their 
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way to making these collections, whether 
they were scientific, or artistic, or his- 
torical, more accessible to the public at 
large. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS entirely 
agreed in the spirit in which this ques- 
tion had been brought forward, and he 
was as strongly of opinion as the hon. 
Member for Preston (Mr. Hermon), that 
the greatest possible facilities should be 
given for the admission of the public to 
the National Gallery, and also to the 
British Museum. He had no particular 
proposal to make on the subject, but he 
promised that it should receive the atten- 
tion and consideration of the Govern- 
ment. With regard to the two days set 
apart for students, he might mention 
that there were certain difficulties in 
opening the National Gallery to the 
public every day, in consequence of the 
great numbers of people who visited that 
institution ; still, he did not say that the 
difficulties were insuperable, and cer- 
tainly the question was well worth dis- 
cussing. Another point was raised about 
the closing of these places too early in 
the afternoon. Of course, it was requisite, 
first of all, that the valuable treasures 
preserved there should be absolutely 
safe from fire. At the same time, he 
was free to state that it was well worth 
consideration whether, in summer time, 
when there was no occasion for either 
fires or lights, these places might not 
be kept open to a later hour, especially 
as large classes of persons who would 
like to see the collections were busily en- 
gaged during the day. On this part of 
the subject he could speak more strongly 
than on the other. The greatest care 
should be taken to give facilities to those 
who could see the collections both at the 
National Gallery andthe British Museum 
in the day-time, after working hours, 
during the summer months. As to the 
closing of the National Gallery during 
several weeksin the autumn, although, of 
course, the places must be cleaned, and 
the officials must have a holiday, he 
thought that some arrangement might, 
perhaps, be made, so that the whole of 
the collections need not be closed at the 
same time. These were matters which, 
of course, must be determined in consul- 
tation with the Trustees, and he could 
not do more than say that his right hon. 
Friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would take care thatthey were considered 
in consultation with them, 
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EDUCATION GRANTS IN SCOTLAND. 
OBSERVATIONS, 


Mr. MARK STEWART rose to call 
attention to the recent practice of the 
Scotch Education Department in giving 
grants to schools, where such grants 
are not necessarily required for the 
education of the population of the 
parish or district in which such schools 
are situated. The hon. Member had 
a Motion on the Paper, which, how- 
ever, according to the Rules of the 
House, he was unable to bring forward, 
as follows :— 


“To call attention to the recent practice of 
the Scotch Education Department in giving 
grants to schools where such grants are not 
necessarily required for the education of the 
population of the parish or district in which 
such schools are situated: and to move that, 
in the existing circumstances of education in 
Scotland, it is inexpedient to continue the 
practice of giving grants where not absolutely 
required,” 


He said, that his motive in drawing at- 
tention to this subject was a very simple 
one, and one easily explained. It was 
well known that since 1872, when the 
Education Act for Scotland was passed, 
the whole of that country had been under 
school boards; and it had been one of 
the primary duties of these boards to 
see that proper and efficient schools were 
erected and maintained in every parish 
inScotland. That had been done, at all 
events, in the whole of the Southern 
part of Scotland, and there were ample 
testimony and record, if necessary to 
produce them there, that the buildings 
which had been erected were very satis- 
factory. They were very large—indeed, 
he almost questioned whether they were 
not too large—because, while provision 
had been made for every child in a 
parish, it was a well-known fact that 
more than 10, 15, or even 20 percent of 
children in many parishes could not pos- 
sibly be present all at the same time. 
There could be no doubt, however, that 
the existing school arrangements, and 
the circumstances which had led to them, 
were such that there was ample accom- 
modation. The regulations which had 
been laid down had been complied with 
by the boards ; but this could not have 
been done without considerable trouble. 
There were difficulties connected with 
writing the Board of Education in Scot- 
land, and then to the Education Depart- 
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ment in London, and in other ways; and 
it was only after a considerable time had 
elapsed that the system had been per- 
fected, or, at all events, completed. 
When that was the case, it was rather 
hard that any individual who chose to 
set up another school might come into 
the district and found what he might term 
an adventure institution, in defiance of 
the schools which had been already 
erected there under Act of Parliament, 
and which were fully furnished in every 
way. What was the result of doing so? 
It had happened in various places in 
Scotland, and the result had simply 
been this—that while there had been a 
school erected, say for 100 children, 
there was, a few yards distant, another 
school capable of accommodating 300 or 
400. The latter’s children were drawn 
from the parent school, so to speak, and 
to that extent the parent school suffered. 
Not only, too, had the board school been 
built out of the rates, but it had been 
erected on the understanding that an 
Education Grant for every child would be 
given to it by the Government. Such 
a school was fulfilling all the require- 
ments of the education system. It was 
examined yearly by Government Inspec- 
tors, and it had its responsible master 
and teachers; but, in spite of all that, 
and many other considerations which he 
could adduce, another school was allowed 
to be put up, which drained the board 
school. of its children, often for no 
reason except that of rivalry, and the 
consequence was, that the ratepayers 
had paid a great deal of money in 
vain, that the school teachers did not 
get what properly belonged to them 
— the grant of the Government, as 
well as the fees of the children; and 
that, as a result of that, the master of a 
board school could not obtain the same 
class of teachers in a parish, and that 
his power weakened. More than that, 
the present state of matters caused a 
feeling of injustice to rankle in the mind 
—a feeling that, after everything re- 
quired by Parliament had been done, 
after the Conscience Clause had been 
observed with the greatest care, and 
after nothing whatever had been done 
to forfeit the Government grants, yet 
the latter had been taken away from 
them, as it were, and new schools were 
allowed to be erected alongside of the 
parent schools. That was obviously a 





great hardship, and had proved so in 
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various districts in Scotland. Take the 
ease of one burgh with which he was 
familiar. He did not find fault with any 
denominational system which could be 
found in operation in that burgh. It 
was well known that Scotland was a 
Presbyterian country, and that, while 
the Shorter Catechism and the Bible 
were used in the board schools, there 
was a Conscience Clause which prevented 
anything being done in the way of 
forcing religion down the throats of the 
scholars — a clause which, as he had 
alreadyindicated, had been most honour- 
ably and uprightly observed. He had 
never known any school system in Scot- 
land which had been carried on by pro- 
selytizing the children of the neighbour- 
hood. The children came to their lessons 
if they liked; if they did not like, they 
remained away, but came at 10 o'clock 
and then received secular education. 
From the burgh to which he referred 
there was a Memorial sent up to the 
Education Department, in order to ob- 
tain a grant for a new school to be 
erected there, and the argument he had 
been using pressed very hard upon the 
ratepayers there. The teachers found in 
time that they were losing some 75 chil- 
dren. The ratepayers found that they had 
erected buildings to the tune of £1,500, 
which were, in part, no longer serviceable 
in the sense of being necessary, and con- 
siderable controversy had been occa- 
sioned in the town. Heknew anothercase 
—that of aremote Highland glen—where 
a rival school was established, and the 
same thing happened. Feuds arose be- 
tween respective families, and children 
whohad been living together in the utmost 
possible harmony up to that moment, on 
finding a rival accommodation school set 
up within a few yards of that which 
they had been in the habit of attending, 
immediately began to fight and call each 
other names. There could be no doubt 
whatever that a grievance existed. He 
thought he knew what his noble Friend 
(Lord George Hamilton) would reply— 
that all this was done under an Act of 
Parliament, or, at all events, under the 
interpretation which was put upon the 
section of a clause in an Act of Parlia- 
ment. But what he complained of was, 
that this was not done by an Act of 
Parliament at all, but by a rule estab- 
lished by the Education Department in 
London. Considering that the Con- 
science Clause was so well observed, 
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and that ample provision existed in the . 
localities for all children who were of 
age to attend school, he could not see 
how the clause, upon which the noble 
Lord would no doubt rely; could be 
made to apply so precisely as it appeared 
to be the wish of the Department. to 
make it apply.. He’ once more called 
the attention of the noble Lord to the 
extreme hardship of the:case, that when 
a Board had done everything in its power 
to comply with the Government demands, 
it should be found wanting, not through 
any fault of its own, but: because some 
private individual came into the district 
—no matter who or what he might be— 
and set up an adventure school. Some- 
times such a man got children into his 
place by lowering the fees; and it was 
evident that, in such a case, he also 
lowered the standard of education 
throughout the country. He turned 
now to another point. He desired to 
give Notice that when the House got into 
Committee on the Education Estimates, 
he should endeavour, by moving the re- 
duction of the Vote, to insist upon the 
Government saying what they intended 
to do with regard to the Scotch Educa- 
tion Department in London. The House 
knew very well that many Scotch Mem- 
bers had taken a keen interest in this 
matter, and that the: time had almost 
expired when it would be possible to 
frame and pass an Act to restore the 
Board of Education in Edinburgh. That 
Board would expire on, he thought, the 
6th of August; and he was bound to 
say that he thought the present system, 
when no longer under the Board of Edu- 
cation, would bein a most unsatisfactory 
state. There was no Scotch Department 
in reality in London. He was quite 
aware that his right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Lord 
Advocate, and Sir Francis Sandford— 
and no one was a better judge of Scotch 
matters, and especially of education mat- 
ters than Sir Francis—were supposed to 
be always there. Sir Francis Sandford, 
he repeated, was a most attentive official ; 
but he was not able to. overtake all the 
difficulties of such a question as that 
which he had beennarrating to the House, 
and it would be most desirable to have 
an Assistant Secretary told off in connec- 
tion with Scotch business, and in con- 
nection with Scotch Educational Busi- 
ness specially. Sir Francis might have 
to go to one part of the country to-day 
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and to another part to-morrow, and it 
was obviously impossible that he could 
give his sole and undivided attention to 
these questions which were continually 
cropping up for discussion before the 
House and the country. He gave notice 
—and he repeated the intimation—that 
in Committee he would move that no 
money be granted until there had been 
an explicit declaration made on the part 
of the Government on this question. But 
he hoped that the Government would be 
prepared to give a clear and decided an- 
swer on the point. There was an intensity 
of feeling on this subject amongst Seotch- 
men of which the noble Lord could hardly 
be aware. He would be bound to say 
that if a General Election took place to- 
morrow—to put it on no higher ground 
—a great many hon. Gentlemen would 
be questioned on the subject, and would 
have to say whether they desired to 
see something definitely established and 
settled on a really Scotch basis in regard 
to this particular matter. He thought he 
had said enough to show that there were 
points on which it was necessary to have 
a distinctly Scotch opinion, and on this 
question he was satisfied that he should 
have the — of many Scotch Mem- 
bers, if not of all. 

Str EDWARD COLEBROOKE said, 
he could not agree in the sweeping 
terms of the Resolution which the hon. 
Member for the Wigtown Burghs had 
placed upon the Table, but which, by 
the Rules of the House, could not be put 
from the Chair; and which, if it could 
be put, could not be passed without 
being a violation of the Education Act 
of 1872. But he thought it lay with 
the Department itself to administer the 
Act in a manner which would even 
satisfy those who felt very keenly on 
this subject. The grievance was in 
many cases a practical one, for after a 
school board had been obedient to the 
law, and had made every provision for 
the education of the children of the 
neighbourhood, a private school might 
be started under the sanction of the 
Department. This might be justified ; 
but to make out a justification it was 
absolutely necessary for the parties to 
show that they were aggrieved by the 
action of the school board. The words 
of the Statute were embodied in the 
Code, and after saying ‘grants shall 
not be made unless the debt issatisfied,’’ 
&c., there were the words— 
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“ Due regard being had to the religious be- 
lief of the parents, or to any other special re- 
quirements of the locality.” 


He did not conceive that that provision 
justified any person in coming forward 
and saying that-no provision [had been 
made for the religious education of the 
children. It must be more than that— 
namely, that the. teaching. supplied in 
the schools was of a kind that would 
deter them from sending their children 
to. the schools. On its being shown that 
a school was conducted upon a religious 
system which would deter them from 
sending: their children to the school, 
then, and then only, should the action 
of the Department come in as a protec- 
tion to. the. conscientious scruples of 
those who felt themselves aggrieved. 
Having said this, he would say that this 
question touched one of the tenderest 
parts of the Scottish Education system, 
and it was far from his wish that the 
Department should be so tied up in its 
action as. to be precluded from giving 
assistance under those circumstances. 
Roman: Catholic schools had been re- 
ferred to; but the grievance was not a 
specially Roman Catholic one. It would 
be felt. by conscientious Presbyterians as 
well as by Roman Catholics. From the 
large powers given to school boards, it 
necessarily followed that power must be 
given to the Department to act in case 
of a school board using its powers 
oppressively towards the minority. He 
only wished the noble Lord. and his De- 
partment would act with courage in this 
matter, and he was sure they would 
have the support of the great body in 
that House. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he was glad the 
hon. Member for the Wigtown Burghs 
had raised this question, which was one 
that excited much attention in Scotland. 
It was not Roman Catholic schools, but 
schools of all denominations, that had 
been encouraged by grants from the 
Education Department, after the school 
boards had, in accordance with the law, 
provided adequate accommodation for all 
the population within the several parishes 
or burghs. The hardship could only 
oecur where adequate accommodation had 
been provided; but the fact was that the 
school boards had been compelled in 
nearly all cases to provide adequate 
accommodation for all the scholars in the 
several parishes and burghs of Scotland. 
While he felt that there was a hardship, 
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he also felt that nothing which could be 
oppressive to the conscientious feelings 
of parentsin matters affecting their re- 
ligious belief should be sanctioned or 
countenanced in any way by the Depart- 
ment. It was very true that where 
school boards had carried out the rules 
laid down by Parliament for their guid- 
ance in respect of religious education, 
children of all denominations attended 
the schools in many instances; but, in 
Scotland, where the great majority be- 
longed to the various Presbyterian 
Bodies, it was usual to have religious 
education provided in accordance with 
the standard in use in the Presbyterian 
Churches; and one could understand 
that where there was a sufficient body of 
Roman Catholics to fill a school, the 
Catholic parents might desire their 
children to be under, not a Protestant 
teacher, but a teacher of their own de- 
nomination. He thought the Depart- 
ment would act wisely with each case 
that came before them of an application 
for a grant for a denominational school, 
if they would endeavour, in the first in- 
stance, to get the school board to make 
the rules relating to religious instruc- 
tion such as might remove the objec- 
tions of parents, whatever denomina- 
tion they might belong to. Ifthat were 
done, probably there would be fewer 
cases of hardship. He now came to the 
constitution of the Department itself. 
Before they were asked to vote any 
money, it would be well to receive some 
explanations as to the position in which 
Scotland was to be placed. The Depart- 
ment had no tangible existence. It was 
no disrespect to the noble Lord to say 
that he must feel that he was very im- 
perfectly acquainted with the educa- 
tional condition of Scotland, or with the 
feelings and sentiments of the Scottish 
people. The noble Duke at the head of 
the Department might not always be 
there, and his immediate Predecessor was 
a Nobleman in whom the people of Scot- 
land would not have had muchconfidence. 
They would not think that to entrust toa 
Roman Catholic the administration of 
the educational affairs of this country 
was a thing which they would have 
done. Now the Department, as he had 
said, might be spoken of as having no 
existence, because the noble Lord’s im- 
mediate Predecessor (Viscount Sandon) 
answered a Question in that House, by 
saying that the Committee had not met 
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since the passing of the Scotch Educa- 
tion Act. He believed there had been a 
meeting recently for the purpose of ap- 
pointing the present respected and 
trusted Lord Advocate as a Member of 
the Department. But this was but a 
mockery of the feelings and wants 
of the people of Scotland. It was not 
to be supposed that that learned Gentle- 
man and the noble Lord his Predecessor 
were consulted much by the Department. 
Recently there was a discussion on a Mo- 
tion by the hon. Member for Durham 
(Mr. Pease), when attention wascalled toa 
change made in the Education Code, hav- 
ing strict reference to the Motion of the 
hon. Member for the Wigtown Burghs 
(Mr.MarkStewart). The Departmenthad 
taken on themselves to alter the express 
provisions of an Act of Parliament in 
relation to this very subject. The words 
of the Statute were— 


“ Provided that the Parliamentary grant shall 
not be made in respect of a school established 
after the passing of this Act, not being a public 
school,” 


but the Department had. omitted alto- 
gether from the Code the words—‘‘ not 
being a public school.” He believed 
that on that occasion some complaint 
was made that notice had not been 
taken of the subject when the Code was 
laid on the Table of the House; but he 
confessed he should never have believed 
that the Department could be capable 
of altering an express provision of an 
Act of Pariiament, for he held that the 
Code was to be so framed when laid 
before Parliament as to carry out the 
Statute, but not to over-ride or ig- 
nore an express statutory provision. 
He did not imagine that if the two 
learned gentlemen who were members 
of the Department and Scotch lawyers 
had been consulted, they would have 
expressed an opinion that it was compe- 
tent for them to introduce such a rule 
into the Code. This afforded an illus- 
tration of the want of a really Scotch 
element in the administration of the 
Scotch system of Education. Then there 
was another point in the instructions re- 
garding sites for schools. The Depart- 
ment had included the Act 4 & 5 Vict., 
cap. 38, as one which was to guide those 
who were framing the titles to sites in 
favour of the school boards. Now, that 
Act, as he read it, did not apply to Scot- 
land at all, and if it had been the wish of 
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the Department to obtain a legal opinion, 
they might have obtained it from the 
Lord Advocate or his immediate Prede- 
cessor. The 4&5 Vict., cap. 38, was put 
into his hands for the purpose of enabling 
him to frame a title for the school board 
in a district where he had property. 
When he looked at it, he found it only 
applied to those who held their lands 
on freehold, copyhold, or customary 
tenure, and they had no such tenure in 
Scotland. Although the Act, as framed 
by the draftsman, was intended to 
apply to Scotland, it was quite evi- 
dent that it was not applicable. But 
there were more important particu- 
lars in which it was essential that 
they should have a national Scotch 
element in the Department. It was 
not enough that they should have 
able and talented men to administer 
their affairs. He fully admitted their 
ability and their courtesy. In the first 
Vote which they would be asked to 
sanction that night, he found that the 
officers of the Department were enume- 
rated. They had the respected Secretary 
at the head of the Executive, and they 
had four assistants, one of whom, he 
believed, usually acted for Scotland; but 
he must, as occasion required, inter- 
change his services with others who 
were only acquainted with matters 
affecting English education, and were 
usually employed in dealing with them. 
There were eight senior examiners, 
none of them, he understood, being at 
all employed in any work connected 
with Scotland. There were 19 junior 
examiners, and it was to one or more of 
that number that the Scotch schools 
were entrusted. He could not conceive 
anything more unsatisfactory than this. 
Apparently it had been resolved by 
Ministers that the Board of Education 
should be discontinued. He said no- 
thing about that; but they had another 
Bill before the House, affecting educa- 
tion in Scotland—the Endowed Schools 
Bill, and he would urge that they must 
have some separate and distinct connec- 
tion with the Department in London, or 
that the Board in Scotland should be 
perpetuated. He hoped the Government 
would give heed to the educational 
sentiment of Scotland, and would do 
nothing to lower the present standard 
of education. In fact, it was enjoined 
that in framing the Code care should be 
taken by the Scotch Education Depart- 
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ment that the standard of education 
should not be lowered. Well, that was 
a precautionary measure against the 
risk of that standard being lowered. 
He thought Ministers ought to see that 
it was elevated to the highest attainable 
point. But if Scotch education were 
put under those who were only ac- 
quainted with English sentiment, no- 
thing was more certain than that the 
Scotch system would be deteriorated the 
moment it came under the exclusive in- 
fluence of English sentiment on that 
subject. It was a fact, that the Scotch 
sentiment on education was so essen- 
tially different from that of England, 
that, whether in London or in Edin- 
burgh, Scotch educational affairs ought 
to be administered by a separate and 
distinct body from that which adminis- 
tered the same affairs in England. He 
hoped that England at no distant day 
would come to be prompted by such a 
feeling as to education. He believed 
that would come about; but now they 
were to undergo a process of degradation 
of the standard of education, because of 
the desire to concentrate the administra- 
tion of affairs in one body. Nothing 
more detrimental to the best interests of 
this land could possibly be done, and he 
trusted that Ministers would never lend 
themselves to such a system. He might 
as well allude to the fact that the provi- 
sions in relation to education and the 
endowed schools were not what he 
should have expected from right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, when they were 
framing measures for promoting the best 
interests of the people of this country. 
He found nothing like an attempt to 
provide for that higher education which 
they all desired the people should have 
within their reach. He observed that 
the Home Secretary shook his head at 
that statement. He hoped they should 
be saved from any educational deteriora- 
tion by persons being appointed to the 
Department to be employed exclusively 
on Scotch Business and acquainted with 
the sentiment of the people of Scotland, 
instead of the business being left to 
those who ignored that feeling, or re- 
garded it with distrust, and would seek 
to place them in the same position as 
those who complained that attempts 
were made to elevate the standard of 
education in England. He would sug- 
gest that when the Endowed Schools 
Bill was before the House—— 
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Mr. M‘LAREN rose to Order and 
wished to know whether it was com- 
petent to the hon. Member to discuss 
the Endowed Schools Bill ? 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that it was cer- 
tainly not competent for the hon. Mem- 
ber to doso. He would point out to the 
hon. Member that the Endowed Schools 
Bill was put down for consideration on a 
future day, and the discussion upon it 
could not now be anticipated. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he did notintend 
to discuss the special provisions of the 
Endowed Schools Bill; but he was not 
surprised at the impatience shown by 
his hon. Friend in regard to any censure 
being passed on the provisions of that 
measure, seeing that it had so far re- 
ceived his sanction. He would suggest, 
however, that advantage might be taken 
of the measure before the House for the 
purpose of forming a body which should 
take charge not only of the higher edu- 
cation of Scotland, but of elementary 
education. He hoped that Ministers 
might avail themselves to some ex- 
tent of his suggestion on two points. 
The first was, that if there was to be 
nothing in Scotland of the nature which 
he contemplated, and which he thought 
would be best, then that they should 
have separate officials in the Department 
here to whom Scotland could look and 
trust as being in accord with Scottish 
sentiments and feelings on the subject of 
education. He thought, moreover, it 
would be an advantage if, in addition to 
the right hon. and learned Gentleman 
who represented Scotland in the Depart- 
ment, they had men—and there were 
good men in that House—to act as a 
Council in the Department. The day 
was not far distant when they would re- 
quire to appoint, not a President of the 
Council as the head of the Edueation 
Department, but a Minister who should 
devote his attention specially to the cause 
of education ; and the more that was con- 
sidered, the more necessary would it ap- 
pear that education should be dealt with 
as a separate Department of the State, 
and in all respects placed on an equal 
footing with the other Departments of 
Government. He believed the noble 
Duke who was now at the head of this 
Department was as anxious for the wel- 
fare of their common country as anyone 
could be; but that he should at the 
same time be discussing the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Bill and measures 
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for the promotion of education was an 
anomaly which he thought right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite would not attempt 
to justify as that which was best if they 
were now to have a new system estab- 
lished. _He thanked the House for 
having listened to him so long and so 
patiently. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he had the mis- 
fortune to differ with a great deal of 
what had been said that evening. He 
was not a believer at all in the deteriora- 
tion of the education which was at pre- 
sent given in the schools in Scotland. 
He did not think that at any period was 
the education given in the common 
schools of Scotland better than it was at 
the present time. As far as he had 
been able to learn from the most emi- 
nent judges—such, for example, as the 
Chairman of the School Board in Edin- 
burgh, the Rev. Dr. Scott, a man of great 
experience, and many others whom he 
could name, it was a mere delusion to 
suppose that there had been a deteriora- 
tion going on in the education given in 
the schools of Scotland, He believed 
that, taking any test. they liked, it would 
be found that there was.a greater num- 
ber of efficients in the higher branches 
than there ever were before. There 
was another point as to which he should 
like to state the impression on his own 
mind derived from such sources of in- 
formation as he had had access to. It 
had been alleged that there was a great 
and general demand for an independent 
school authority in Scotland to regulate 
common schools of that country. He 
thought that the best thing that could 
be done with the school board authori- 
ties in Scotland was to leave them alone, 
and not meddle with them. They were 
all in working trim.now, and in his 
opinion they needed no superintendence 
whatever. Everything was carefully 
laid down in the Act, and if they would 
just allow those authorities to go on, 
every benefit would be obtained which 
could be reasonably expected in the cir- 
cumstances of the case.. He thought it 
was a great mistake to suppose there 
had been a general outcry in Scotland 
for a Scotch Board of Education. What 
outcry there had been was got up very 
much by people more or less interested 
in this subject. It had not emanated 
from the great bulk of the people. 

TxeCHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that his noble Friend the 
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Vice. President would probably have 
occasion to speak before thé Speaker 
left the Chair gn other questions which 
might be raised in connection with his 
Department; and, possibly, it might 
seem wanting in respect to the Scotch 
nation generally if a few words were 
not said on the question raised by his 
hon. Friend, and which had been the 
subject of the last two or three speeches. 
The House might be well ‘assured that 
the question of Scotch education was 
one which was in no danger of being 
neglected by, the Government. They 
had felt that it was undesirable to main- 
tain any longer ‘the separate Board, 
which had been temporarily in existence 
in Edinburgh ; but, now that that Board 
was coming to an end, it would, of 
course, be the duty of the Government 
to make proper arrangements for the 
due conduct of Scotch educational busi- 
ness. There did ‘now exist a Scotch 
Education Department. At present its 
Members were the Lord President of the 
Council, the Vice President of the Coun- 
cil, the Prime Minister, the ‘Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Lord Gordon of 
Drumearn, and the Lord’ Advocate. 
That Education Committee did meet, or 
would meet, for business of an important 
character deserving consideration of the 
whole Board; and, no doubt, when the 
temporary Board came to an end, the 
services of the new Board would be more 
frequently required than ‘was the case at 
present. In addition to that, of course, 
the great mass of the Scotch education 
business was done, just as the great 
mass of the English education business 
was, by the Lord President and Vice 
President. The Committee of Council 
on Education was summoned from time 
to time when important questions con- 
nected with English education arose, as, 
for instance, the bringing im of a new 
Bill or the making of any material 
alterations in the Code. And the case 
would be similar with the Seotch de- 
partment. But what he apprehended 
the hon. Gentleman probably spoke in 
reference to was the administrative part 
of the business. It was certain that 
that administrative part of the business 
ought to be very carefully attended to, 
and it was the intention of his noble 
Friends the Lord President and the Vice 
President to organize the department, 
and to take care that Scotch business 
should be duly represented and con- 
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ducted by men who devoted themselves 
to that business, so as to acquire a pro- 
per acquaintance with it. Although, 
up to the present time, the Estimates 
had been so framed that all the ad- 
ministrations came together, yet it was 
intended in the Estimates for next year 
to place the Vote for one of the assist- 
ant secretaries, who would be specially 
engaged in Scotch business, and also so 
many examiners as might be necessary 
under the head of Scotch Education. 
So that there would be a Seotch adminis- 
tration, he would not say all composed 
of Scotchmen, but of men conversant 
with Scotch business. They would con- 
duct the business under the general 
directions of the Lord President and the 
Committee which he had mentioned, and 
he thought there would be a thorough 
desire to treat Scotch business upon 
Scotch principles. If Scotch gentlemen 
desired to carry their Scotch principles 
to the extreme, he himself would be 
quite ready to make the grants in pounds 
Scotch rather than English. But they 
would not, perhaps, care to go that 
length. He could, however, assure hon. 
Gentlemen that the matter was receiv- 
ing due consideration. 

“Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR expressed his 
gratification at the speech which they 
had just heard from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. It was useless crying 
over spilt milk. They had fought as 
gallantly as they could the fight of the 
Scotch Education Board, and they had 
been beaten. He did not intend to say 
anything to that; but he had been about 
to suggest what had been said by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, with all the 
authority of the Leader of the House. 
To satisfy the Scotch people it would 
be necessary in future, in framing the 
Estimates, so to arrange the Scotch Busi- 
ness that they would know whom to 
apply to for the administration of the 
Scotch Department. Therefore what 
had fallen from the right hon. Gentle- 
man would give satisfaction when it 
was read in Scotland. As to the Scotch 
Education Department, that, as they all 
knew, was, like the English Education 
Department, very much of a myth. It 
was summoned to approve the decisions 
which were come to laboriously by the 
President and Vice President of the 
Council when a Code came in; but it was 
a merely formal meeting, and it very 
rarely had an effective charge of admin- 
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istration; but the point to which the 
right hon. Gentleman had alluded, of a 
division of the Estimates and a distinct 
allocation of persons either in Edin- 
burgh or in the Office to Scotch Educa- 
tion Business, would, he was sure, 
give great satisfaction in Scotland, 
yet he did not see why the Govern- 
ment should wait till next year to do 
that. Increased Estimates were not 
wanted, but only an adjustment of pre- 
sent Estimates. That was an adminis- 
trative detail which Sir Francis Sandford 
could settle in a short time. 





Education Department— 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT—THE NEW 
CODE FOR 18783—ATTENDANCES. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr.CHAMBERLAIN, who had given 
Notice that he would call attention to the 
conditions of the New Code of 1878, re- 
quiring a definite number of attendances 
at one school as a condition of presenta- 
tion for examination, and move— 

“That inasmuch as this requirement has be- 
come unnecessary, owing to the institution of 
‘Children’s School Books,’ and constitutes a 
temptation to inaccurate registers, while it pre- 
judices the education of the children who are 
unable to fulfil the condition, it is desirable that 
the Code should be amended by the omission of 
such requirement,” 


said, he understood that by the Standing 
Orders it was not competent for him to 
move his Resolution. He would, how- 
ever, feel quitecontent in simply directing 
the notice of the Education Department 
to the subject, in the hope that they 
might be induced to adopt the sugges- 
tions which the proposal embodied, and 
which had already received the support 
of a considerable number of qualified 
educationalists. Although the{subject 
might appear at first sight to be of a 
technical character, yet it was of con- 
siderable practical importance, and it 
fortunately did not raise any political 
or sectarian issue. The Birmingham 
School Board had petitioned in favour 
of the proposed change, as had also 
other school boards, including those of 
Derby, Durham, Huddersfield, and Ply- 
mouth. Opinions in favour of the sugges- 
tions had been expressed at a conference 
of the National Union of Elementary 
Teachers. This condition of attendance 
as preliminary to examination was in- 
troduced by the right hon. Member for 
the University of London (Mr. Lowe) 
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as part of the system of payment by re- 


sults. At the time of its introduction 
200 attendances were required ; now the 
number was 250. For the most part, 
the disqualifications under this condition 
arosefrom causes wholly beyond the reach 
of either the teacher or the manager. 
Even without any such condition, the 
teacher had sufficient inducement to 
secure regular attendance, in the fact 
that the irregular scholars did not re- 
munerate him for his labour in giving 
them efficient instruction. One of the 
reasons for adopting the condition was 
that it was supposed to prevent the pos- 
sible presentation of a child in the same 
Standard twice in the same year ; but the 
introduction of the School Book recording 
the progress of the child had rendered 
any fraud of that kind impossible. The 
last Report of the Privy Council stated 
that out of the 2,064,000 odd children 
on the school registers, no less than 
618,849, or 31 per cent, were disqualified 
owing to the non-fulfilment of this con- 
dition of 250 attendances at the same 
school. The result was that the country 
was kept in a state of ignorance as to 
the extent of the education of these chil- 
dren, for whose instruction the country 
paid largely. No doubt thelarge majority 
of these 618,849 children had made the 
requisite number of attendances, but not 
in the same school. The removal of 
children from one school to another was 
owing, not to caprice on the part of their 
parents, but to their change of residence. 
It appeared that in one year there had 
been in Birmingham 10,000 changes of 
residences on account of change of work . 
and other causes, so that 10,000 children 
had, through those changes of residences, 
to be removed to other schools. The 
condition of requiring 250 attendances 
in the same school retarded the educa- 
tion of children. In many cases children, 
because they had not fulfilled that con- 
dition, had to be presented for examina- 
tion in a lower Standard than they were 
capable of passing. The children who 
had not fulfilled the condition were neg- 
lected by the teachers, who bestowed 
most of their attention on children who, 
having complied with the condition, 
might pass the examination, and thus 
be of pecuniary seryice to the teachers. 
Another objection to the present system 
was, that it offered a direct temptation 
to the teacher to falsify the register of 
atteudance in order to obtain the grant ; 
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Turkey— Crete. 


an objection which was confirmed by the 
Reports of Inspectors. If this temptation 
were removed he believed those offences 
would disappear. He was quite content 
to leave the matter to the consideration 
of the noble Lord (Lord George Hamilton) 
and the Department which he repre- 
sented. He thought he had shown what 
was a real grievance, both to managers 
and to teachers. It’ was a temptation 
which had led many teachers astray, 
and which, at the same time, had proved 
to be an obstacle and an hindrance to 
the progress of education. If the noble 
Lord would consent to expunge in future 
the condition to which he had referred 
they would then really know what the 
education system was doing, and the great 
discrepancy between the total number 
of registered scholars and the numbers 
shown to be receiving anything like a 
satisfactory education would be removed. 


TURKEY—CRETE.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. MONK, who had a Motion on the 
Paper, to the effect that the state of the 
Christian population of Crete demanded 
the serious attention of Her Majesty’s 
Government, with a, view to the welfare 
and protection of the inhabitants being 
secured at the Eastern Congress, said, 
that as he was precluded by the Forms 
of the House from submitting his Motion, 
he would call attention to the affairs 
of Crete. He was by no means sure 
that this was not the most favourable— 
perhaps it would be the only—oppor- 
tunity the House would have before the 
close of the Session of considering the 
question whether it was desirable or not 
that. Crete should. be freed from the 
incubus of the Turkish yoke—a yoke 
which, in the opinion of many leadin 
statesmen of this country, both past cae 
present, ought never to: have been im- 
posed upon her. The history of Crete for 
the last half century presented a sad and 
humiliating retrospect ; and now, after 40 
years of Turkish oppression and misrule, 
and after insurrections without number, 
the National Assembly of that country 
had presented a Memorial to the Great 
Powers, asking them to aid her in throw- 
ing off the Turkish yoke, and to assist 
her in her desire of being annexed to 
Greece. Every telegram received from 
Crete told us that the island was in a 
most critical state. In epite of every 

er Majesty’s 


endeavour on the part of 
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Government—and he gave the Govern- 
ment great credit for endeavouring, 
through our Ambassador at Constanti- 
nople, and our Consul, Mr. Sandwith, to 
effect a reconciliation between the Cretans 
and the Porte—nothing whatever had 
been done which was effectual. The 
hon. Member for Reading (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre) and himself had frequently 
asked for the production of the Papers 
with regard to Crete, and he was 
at a loss to comprehend the reason 
for the delay in producing them. 
But he was still more astonished when 
they were produced, because he did 
not see a single line which should 
have prevented the Government from 
producing them at an earlier period. 
The only reason for the delay was to be 
found in an Answer given by the Under 
Secretary before Easter—namely, that it 
was undesirable to produce the Papers, 
because they might add to the excite- 
ment of the island. But for months past 
the island had been in such a state of 
excitement that it was impossible to add 
to it by producing Oonsular or Ambassa- 
dorial Reports. He was quite sure the 
Under Secretary would not now contend 
that there was any hope of putting an 
end to the insurrection without some 
serious steps being taken to satisfy the 
wants and wishes of the people, and he 
could see no method of doing so, except 
by urging on the Great. Powers the 
annexation of Crete to Greece. As he 
was loth to say a word which might 
seem calculated to stir up strife, he would 
refrain from quoting from the Papers 
which had been furnished. The enor- 
mities which had been committed by the 
Bashi-Bazouks upon the Christian in- 
habitants hon. Gentlemen could read for 
themselves in the Reports of our Consul, 
and in the despatch of M. Delyanni 
communicated to Lord Salisbury on the 
10th April. What then had Govern- 
ment done in respect of Crete? On 
the 22nd of May, Consul Sandwith 
announced to the Provisional Govern- 
ment that he was authorized by Sir 
Austen Layard to mediate between 
the Porte and the insurgents; and he 
was reported to have said that the 
Porte had given the most solemn as- 
surances that it would make arrange- 
ments with England for a new form of 
government, in conformity with the legi- 
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grant an amnesty. The Provisional 
Government accepted those terms, pro- 
vided an armistice were agreed to, until 
such time as a definite solution should 
be arrived at. Incredible as it might 
seem, that proviso was rejected by the 
Porte, and the negotiations fell through. 
Fighting had been going on ever since, 
and the Under Secretary had informed 
the House a short time ago that the 
insurgents were in possession of almost 
the whole island. He would ask’ the 
House to bear with him, while he briefly 
eee out what was the course adopted 

y the Provisional Government prior to 
that unsuccessful attempt at mediation. 
Early in the year, Commissioners were 
sent from Constantinople. And on 
February 20, Mr. Sandwith wrote that 
the Assembly had addressed Memorials 
to the Consuls embodying their pro- 
posals, which were four in number 
—first, that the government should be 
autonomous; secondly, that the Chief 
should be elected by the people; thirdly, 
that the island should pay an annual 
tribute to the Porte; and,  fourthly, 
that the Constitution should be gua- 
ranteed by the Great Powers. ‘These, it 
would be admitted, were moderate 
demands. The fourth condition—that 
the Constitution should be guaranteed 
by the Great Powers—was absolutely 
necessary, when it was remembered how 
vain had been the promise of ‘the Porte 
to effect reforms in 1868, and mainly 
because they were not guaranteed: by the 
Great Powers. But the Turkish Com- 
missioners declined to entertain the pro- 
posals, negotiations were broken off, 
and the Mussulman and Christian popu- 
lations were once more in arms. In 
these circumstances the General As- 
sembly had entreated the Great Powers 
to take this matter into their own hands 
at the Congress now sitting, and to sup- 
port their views of annexation, in the 
earnest desire that peace, happiness, 
and contentment might be restored’ to 
the island. Consul Sandwith, in Feb- 
ruary last, stated that the Porte had 
admitted the legality of the Assembly 
making these demands, and, therefore, 
he expressed his surprise that the Porte 
should summarily have rejected them. 
The General Assembly had done their 
utmost to avoid aninsurrection; although 
the people had been three months in 
arms, the Assembly had prevented an 
outbreak of hostilities. Consul Sand- 
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with went on to state that the Assembly 
had been obliged to break off all negotia- 
tions with the Commissioners and ap- 
peal to the Great Powers, having regard 
to the programme of 1821, 1841, and 
1856, in which the island was declared 
to be annexed to Greece. No other 
solution of this question was likely to 
be satisfactory or final. He humbly, but 
earnestly, entreated the Government to 
take the unfortunate condition of Crete 
into their consideration ; and, bearing in 
mind the responsibilities incurred by 
Great Britain, France, and Russia, at 
the close of the Greco-Turkish War, 
when they left Crete with 200,000 
Christians, and only 40,000 Mussulmans 
under the dominion of the Sultan, 
that they would instruct our Pleni- 
potentiaries at Berlin to take steps 
to repair the injustice which had been 
done to Crete 50 years ago,, by rescuing 
that fair territory from the depressing 
influence and grinding thraldom under 
which it had suffered at the hands of the 
Ottoman Porte. It appeared by to-day’s 
accounts from Berlin that the considera- 
tion of the Greek question had been 
postponed for a few days; and, there- 
fore, it was not too late to remind the 
Government of the promises made to 
Greece, and, he presumed, also to the 
Cretans, that if they abstained from 
hostilities, their case should not be 
neglected by the Congress. This was a 
part of the great Eastern Question, and 
it was most desirable that it should be 
brought to a final decision. Some of 
the greatest statesmen of this country 
foresaw the difficulties likely to arise 
from the present arrangements, and that 
the day would come when Crete could no 
longer acknowledge the Turkish rule. 
Lord Palmerston had expressed most 
strongly his opinion that the Greeks of 
Crete, when they saw their brethren 
free, would no longer submit to the 
thraldom of Turkey. The late King of 
the‘ Belgians refused to accept the Throne 
of Greece because Thessaly, Epirus, and 
Crete were not annexed to it. He hoped 
to receive an assurance from his hon. 
Friend that this matter had engaged, 
and would continue to occupy; the 
serious attention of the Government, and 
that he would be: able to inform the 
House that our Plenipotentiaries at 
Berlin would take steps to restore to 
the ‘unfortunate Ohristians in these 
countries a more beneficent rule. 
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Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, ho 
for the most part concurred in the 
views expressed by his hon. Friend 
(Mr. Monk). He feared, however, 
that annexation' to Greece was not 
likely to be attained at present, for 
such a proposal was not within the four 
corners of the Treaty of San Stefano or 
the Agreement of Lord Salisbury. We 
were bound, however, by all that had 
occurred to see that the future govern- 
mentofOrete was asatisfactory autonomy. 
The Constitution of 1868 could not be 
satisfactory, for the Mahomedan mino- 
rity had the advantage over the Christian 
majority. In these circumstances it was 
impossible that justice could be fairly 
done to the great mass of the inhabitants, 
who were Christians. He believed that 
discontent would be removed if Crete 
had a real autonomy; in which the 
Christian population had due weight. 
Several of these islands had formerly 
enjoyed, under Turkish dominion, prac- 
tical autonomy, which had been wrested 
from them in modern days, when the 
Sultans had assumed a despotism not 
justified by Mahomedan law. We might 
hope some day to see these islands again 
enjoying constitutional government better 
than that which had been accorded to 
Crete, and that they would eventually 
be united to the mainland of Greece 
by a federal bond. 

Mr. BOURKE said, no one could be 
surprised that the hon. Member for 
Gloucester (Mr. Monk) had brought 
this matter before the House. It had 
created during the last few months a 
great deal of interest, and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Gloucester and the hon. Member 
for Reading (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) had 
shown that they were alive to its im- 
portance. At the same time, they would 
feel that this was hardly an 2 open 


' time to discuss a question of such mag- 


nitude. In the Papers before the House 
there was material for a long debate, so 
that it was hardly possible to discuss 
the subject seriously on the Motion to 
go into Committee on the Education Es- 
timates. He hoped, under these cir- 
cumstances, the hon. Gentleman would 
not expect him to go:into the subject at 
any great length. All that was asked 
was, that the matter should not be for- 
gotten in the negotiations at Berlin. 
Lhe condition of Crete had been mooted 
on many occasions within the last 50 
years, and no Minister had ever been 
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able to say that that condition was satis- 
factory or promising. No matter how 
bad the condition of the inhabitants 
was, it was always admitted that there 
were insuperable difficulties to the island 
passing out of the hands of the Porte; 
and no one held that view more strongly 
than the late Lord Palmerston. The 
noble Lord acknowledged that there 
were a certain number of persons in 
Crete who wished for transference to 
Greece; but, at the same time, he said, 
Greece had never shown a capacity to 
govern so well that portion of Europe 
which was under her sway as to justify 
Europe in wishing to see Crete added 
to the territory of Greece. One would 
suppose that people who were enthusi- 
astic about the annexation of Crete to 
Greece, wereof opinion that the Govern- 
ment of Greece was a pattern Govern- 
ment, and that Greece was therefore 
entitled to have the islands annexed to 
it; but the past history of Greece had 
not inspired him with such confidence in 
the wisdom of its Government as to make 
him expect any amelioration for Crete 
as the consequence of annexation. They 
all knew that there was a great prepon- 
derance of Christian population to Ma- 
homedan in the island; but, at the 
same time, if that was taken as a cri- 
terion for annexation, it could be shown 
that a great portion of the whole of 
European Turkey might be said to be in 
a similar position. ‘Therefore, that ar- 
gument could not be sustained by states- 
men. As he had stated several times 
this Session, the matter was under the 
consideration of the Government. There 
was no part of the Eastern Question to 
which they had given more attention ; 
but it was impossible for this country, 
or any country, to take upon itself to 
say that any portion of the Turkish do- 
minions should be annexed to a foreign 
country. The question was, no doubt, 
under the consideration of the Plenipo- 
tentiaries at Berlin. He believed that 
very day the question of Greece was 
being considered, and it might be as- 
sumed that the question of Crete would 
be taken into consideration as part of it. 
Whether anything would come of it, it 
was impossible for him to say. With 
regard to the better government of Crete, 
and the amelioration of the condition of 
the Christian population, no Govern- 
ment in Europe was more alive to the 
necessity of something being done than 
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Her Majesty’s Government. The Papers 
would show that they had been fully 
alive to the necessity for the ameliora- 
tion of the government of Orete. No 
one would deny that nothing could be 
worse than the late government of the 
island, particularly during the last two 
months; they had not denied that for a 
moment. In every Answer he had given 
to the House, he had endeavoured, as 
nearly as possible, to epitomize the in- 
formation given in the Reports of Consul 
Sandwith, which he did not think could 
be impugned. Hon. Members seemed 
to take rather a one-sided view of the 
question; for the Christians of Crete 
were not unanimously in favour of an- 
nexation to Greece; on the contrary, 
they were far more unanimously in 
favour of an autonomous Government of 
their own, and the Reports which had 
been received lately went to show that if 
the scheme which was devised in 1868 
by Lord Derby had been carried out, 
there would have been nothing to be 
wished for in the government of the 
island. As usual, Turkey failed to carry 
out her promises of reform to Crete. 
Whether she would yet do so it was 
impossible to say. For. his part, he 
thought we had better look for reforms 
in the direction of those of 1868. When 
those were completed, the way would be 
paved for full reforms in the direction of 
annexation to Greece—an event which 
could not be brought about without 
great changes, and without exciting op- 
position on the part of Turkey. He 
hoped the hon. Member for Gloucester 
would be satisfied with this statement. 
He could assure him that there was no 
body of persons more anxious for the 
welfare of Crete than Her Majesty’s 
Government, and that they were at the 
present time engaged in bringing this 
question before the Powers at the Con- 
gress in connection with the future of 
Turkey. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he did 
not think the tone of the speech of the 
Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
such as to give that satisfaction which 
he had hoped for, and he trusted Lord 
Salisbury’s views would not be entirely 
those which the House had just listened 
to. Considering that the subject of 
Crete was being considered by the Con- 
gress at Berlin, the present was not a 
favourable moment for discussing it in 
that House. He, therefore, refrained 
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from entering into the question ; but he 
would take the opportunity of confirm- 
ing the accuracy of the statement of 
the hon. Member for Gloucester (Mr. 
Monk) as to Lord Palmerston. The 
hon. Member quoted from a speech of 
Lord Palmerston’s of 1830, the whole of 
which was worthy of the most careful 
consideration. He might add that the 
contention of Lord Palmerston was sup- 
ported by Lord Russell and Sir James 
Mackintosh, and also, he thought, by 
some influential Members of the House 
of Lords, so that it was erroneous to say 
that the views of the hon. Member for 
Gloucester had not been held by any 
influential statesman in this or the last 
century. At the present moment nearly 
the whole island was in the hands of 
insurgents ; and so far as his own infor- 
mation went, the people of Crete were 
almost unanimously in favour of annexa- 
tion to Greece, and certainly the argu- 
ment in favour of that course was much 
stronger now, when the Mussulmans 
formed only one-fourth or one-fifth of 
the population, than in 1830, when they 
numbered perhaps one-half. Within 
the present century Crete had been three 
times in insurrection, and her claims to 
the consideration of the Congress were 
infinitely greater than those of Bosnia 


.and Herzegovina. 


EDUCATION—SCHOOL BOARD SCHOOLS 
AND SAVINGS BANKS, 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr. PELL, in rising to call attention 
to the fact that scholars attending’ 
School Board Schools are in certain 
cases exempted from the payment of 
any weekly fees, or are admitted on pay- 
ment of extravagantly low fees, who 
nevertheless are at the same time in- 
vited under an organized system of col- 
lection in the Board School they attend 
to become and who do become deposi- 
tors of moncy in Savings Banks, said, 
that out of the 625,000 children in the 
board schools receiving Government 
grants, one quarter of them were paying 
less than 2d. a week for fees, so that 
156,000 children were being educated 
for about 5s. a year, the deficiency being 
supplied by the rates. He wished par- 
ticularly to draw the attention of the 
House to the cost of education in the 
metropolitan area under the London 
School Board supervision. It averaged 
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52s. per annum for. each child, _ or, 
reckoning the period of attendance, 
about 1s. 2d. per week. Out of that 
large sum the average contribution of 
the children was only 2d, per week. He 
was quoting from the Report of the Com- 
mittee of the Council on Education put 
into the hands of hon. Members that 
morning, The Report. also_ stated that 
the cost per head in the School Board 
schools generally was £2 1s. 4d., and in 
voluntary schools £1 14s, In the same 
Report they were informed that the fees 
paid bythe scholars averaged only 9s. 2d. 
per annum. The calculation for 1870 was 
that for each child the parent would con- 
tribute one-third of the cost of education; 
which third, in the case of board schools, 
it appeared, would now amount to nearly 
14s. a-year; but the sum actually 
paid was only 9s, 2d. in fees. Thus 
every child in England in a board 
school paid nearly 5s. short of what. it 
ought to pay; and thus, whatever might 
be the character of the education, it 
failed to teach the most important lesson 
of all—independence, He wished also 
to point out how this evil was aggravated 
in school board districts, There was a 
practice, in which the managers of the 
schools seemed to take a pride, of having 
in each school an officer connected with 
penny banks, who received from those 
who, on the score of poverty were being 
educated at the cost of the ratepayers, 
considerable sums. He found that 
during the year ending March, 1876, at 
a school in Hackney, 483 children depo- 
sited £61 5s., while the total of the scheol 
fees only amounted to £41 10s, That 
showed the ability to pay £100, instead 
of which only £41 was paid, and the 
rest they put into the sey In the 
Tower Hamlets, there were 45,000 
scholars, who paid into the bank 
£1,137, and only contributed in school 
fees £773. At Liverpool £90 was de- 
posited in one of these school banks, 
where the fees paid were £73; and at 
Norwich, where only 1s.4d. per week was 
charged on account of the poverty of the 
people, 542 children deposited £52, 
while only £35 was paid in school. fees, 
These facts, he thought, did not redound 
much to the credit either of the. mana- 
gers of the schools or to. the, parents of 
the children. In London, there were 
schools in which the fees were as low as 
ld., and. many of the children, were 
exempt from payment on the ground of 
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poverty. In one of these schools 239 
depositors were found in the year 1877 
who had saved amongst them £57. 
Three of the depositors were children 
whose parents had been exempted from 
payment of school fees, and he thought 
every honest man would consider that 
the money deposited in the bank ought 
to have been expended onthe children’s 
education. He regretted that the Forms 
of the House did not permit him to sub- 
mit a Motion on this subject, therefore 
all he could do at present was to draw 
the attention of the House and the 
country to this mischievous system, in 
the hope that something might be done 
to remedy the existing state of things. 
He believed the 17th clause expressly 
conferred upon the Education Depart- 
ment the power of sanctioning the 
amount of, or withholding their consent 
to the remission of fees, and he trusted 
that the Government would consider the 
subject, and encourage a change in the 
state of things that would be fairer to 
the children, the parents, and the rate- 
payers. 


EDUCATION — INSPECTORS OF ELE- 
MENTARY SCHOOLS.—OBSERVATIONS. 


Mr, RATHBONE said, he had never 
been, quite able to see the difference be- 
tween the poor children paying 2d. per 
week for their education and those who 
went to Oxford and Cambridge, and 
paying £20 a-year in fees, receiving 
their education and even their mainten- 
ance at considerably less than cost price. 
There was as much inconsistency in that 
as in what the hon. Member for South 
Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) had just com- 
plained of. Leaving this, however, he 
wished to call attention to the inadequate 
special training given to Inspectors pre- 
vious to their being entrusted with the 
inspection of Elementary Schools. On 
former occasions he had drawn atten- 
tion to the subject, and no objections 
had been offered to his contention, ex- 
cept that there was to be no money 
expended in the direction he indicated. 
That, in his opinion, was a false economy. 
Inspectors, to be efficient and successful, 
ought to be carefully trained after leay- 
ing college for the special duties they 
would have to perform. Under the 
present system, young men fresh from 
college who knew nothing about the 
capabilities of children were sent to 
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inspect schools, and upon their report the 
Government grant depended. The re- 
sult was, that one man fearing to be un- 
just was too lax in his inspection, and 
lost the respect of the school-master, 
while another was perhaps more strin- 
gent in his examination, and in conse- 


quence there was either a relaxation ‘of, 


discipline in their schools, or else a sense 
of injustice was entertained by. ‘the 
teachers. There was also a’ great want 
of uniformity in the rules laid down by 
them, and this led to a deterioration of 
the standard of education. He suggested 
as a real, practical, and inexpensive 
remedy for the evils he had pointed out, 
that candidates for the Inspectorships 
should undergo a year’s probation. 
About 10 Inspectors were appointed 
annually, and his proposal was that they 
should at once appoint 10 of the best can- 
didates on the list, who should accompany 
10 of the best Inspectors on their rounds, 
and thus qualify themselves for the posi- 
tions they were to occupy. Their main 
object should be so to raise the standard, 
as to be able to compare favourably with 
other countries in the matter of elemen- 
tary education ; and that could be done 
at a small cost, as the men were waiting 
for their appointments as Inspectors, and 
would not refuse a low salary while they 
were learning their business. The whole 
cost of the plan he proposed would be 
£2,500 a-year. As things were, the 
sum spent was £118,000 on inspection, 
including Inspectors’ travelling allow- 
ances, and £2,149,000 on the whole work 
of elementary education ; and this addi- 
tional £2,500 would be well laid out. 
That was no great price to pay for 
having the whole work of education 
done more efficiently than at present, 
and with less friction to the Department ; 
while it would be of equal service to the 
junior Inspectors themselves by enabling 
them to approach their work, not as 
tyros, but as men of experience. He 
trusted that his suggestion would be 
carried into effect, particularly as it 
involved no considerable ‘financial diffi- 
culty. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said, 
that in the course of the evening the 
attention of the House had been called 
to a variety of subjects, but only four 
strictly educational matters had been 
under consideration. His hon. Friend 
who had just sat down had not been 
satisfied with the special training’ that 
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Inspectors underwent at present. As the 
hon. Member was aware, every person 
who was appointed an Inspector served 
a certain period of probation with one 
of his seniors, who was duly informed 
of the appointment of the junior who 
would be for a time associated with him. 
That was ‘the existing system, and it 
would ‘be seen “that every newly- 
appointed Inspector underwent both 
probation and instruction in his duties. 
His hon: Friend had suggested that the 
work of education would be much more 
éfficiently served by a few more appoint- 
ments, and he had declared that a satis- 
factory arrangement might be made at 
a cost of £2,500 per annum. Well, if 
the hon. Member could persuade the 
Treasury to supply the money, he for 
his own part would be quite ready to 
adopt the plan suggested. The next 
topic was also one of importance, and 
had’ been brought before the House by 
the hon. Member for South Leicester- 
shire (Mr. Pell) ; but the Notice had only 
appeared on the Paper the night before, 
and he was not acquainted with the 
none schools: to: which the hon. 

ember drew attention. But, speaking 
generally, it was certainly not right that 
the education of some children should 
be almost gratuitous, and that they 
should, at the same time, be contributors 
to savings-banks. He could, of course, 
express no opinion on circumstances 
with which he was not conversant, but 
he would consider the question, and if 
his hon. Friend would communicate with 
him, he would endeavour to give him 
all the available information on tlre 
subject. Then, the hon. Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain) had 
brought to the notice of the House the 
condition of the Code which required a 
certain number of attendances as a 
necessary preliminary of examination, 
and he had proposed to abolish that 
condition. Now, the Government grant, 
which was partly dependent on the requi- 
site 250 attendances of each child, was a 
compensation to the managers of the 
school for certain educational work, and, 
if that attendance were dispensed with, 
children might be brought from one 
school to ‘another to earn the grant. He 
was sorry to say that several instances 
of'sharp practice that had been brought 
under hisnotice made his fears not wholly 
imaginary. As to the school book being 
a sufficient substitute if a definite num- 
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ber of attendances were abolished, their 
abolition would do. away with the very 
first column of the attendance book. 
No doubt the present system did present 
some temptations to teachers to which 
they occasionally succumbed, and some 
distressing cases of wholesale and sys- 
tematic fraud had come before him ; but 
the persons who would commit such 
frauds were not fit to be entrusted with 
the moral education of children, With 
regard to the subject introduced by the 
hon. Member for the Wigtown .Burghs 
(Mr. Mark Stewart), he must say he 
sympathized with the School. Boards 
that had erected large schools. believing 
they had to provide for a certain number 
of children and then found that some 
parents preferred to send. their children 
to other schools; but in giving grants 
to such schools, the Education Depart- 
ment had strictly acted in accordance 
with the intention of the Act of Parlia- 
ment. If the hon. Member would look 
at the discussion which took place on 
the Scotch Education Bill he would see 
that a clause had been inserted which 
required that regard should be had to 
the religious belief of the parents, and 
stated that the Scotch Department might 
give grants after due inquiry. If the 
Department had not given an annual 
grant to the schools so established there 
would have been great difficulty in 
enforcing attendance. He was sorry to 
be somewhat abrupt in his replies on 
the subjects to which attention had been 
called, but the time that it | had been 
hoped might be devoted to a, discussion 
of the Education Estimates had been so 
much curtailed that he trusted the House 
would consent to'go into Committee at 
once. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was 
sorry to stand in the way of the noble 
Lord, but it was: really unprecedented 
to go into Committee on this most, im- 
portant question at midnight... He. was 
very anxious to hear the noble Lord ; 
but although the noble Lord might make 
his statement, it was almost impossible 
to give the attention to it that would be 
desirable. To make the statement and 
then to adjourn the debate, would be 
leaving the House in a very unusual 
position, and’he hardly thought the 
Government would think of going: on 
with the statement at that hour. 

Mr. DILLWYN also urged postpone- 
ment, ! 
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Tur CHANCELLOR or tHE EXCHE- 
QUER thought there was time to make 
the statement, for which the mind of 
the House had been prepared by the 
subjects that had occupied their atten- 
tion most of the evening. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE thought 
there would be no advantage in making 
the statement, seeing that it would be 
impossible to take a vote. 

rn. PEASE said, the situation fur- 
nished a striking illustration of the 
great inconvenience of the Standing Rule 
that enabled them to, discuss many 
minor questions while the great object 
for which they had assembled had to be 
postponed. -He hoped this matter would 
not. escape the attention of the Com- 
mittee on Public Business, He feared 
that. if the statement were made to- 
night, it would, practically, have to be 
made over again. 


Main Question, ‘‘That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
neyatived. 


Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


ROADS AND BRIDGES (SCOTLAND) 
BILL.—[Brm1 4-224.] 
(The Lord Advocate, Mr. Assheton Cross, Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 
CONSIDERATION, 
Further Proceeding on Consideration, 
as amended [2nd July], resumed. 


Mr. ANDERSON said, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had stated 
earlier in the evening that the measure 
would not be taken up at an unreason- 
able hour. The number of Amendments 
on the Paper still to be proposed would 
involye a discussion of three or four 
hours, and he appealed to the right hon. 
Gentleman whether it was reasonable to 
go on with the Bill at that hour (five 
minutes before midnight) ? 

CotonEL MURE hoped that the Go- 
vernment would proceed with the Bill. 


Question, ‘‘ That the Bill, as amended, 
be now taken into Consideration,’’ put, 
and agreed to. 


Clause 46 (Local authority to have 
management of roads within burghs). 

Sim GEORGE CAMPBELL moved, 
as an Amendment, in page 26, line 2, 
after ‘‘final,’’ to insert-— 

‘but, in the case of any burgh containing 
more than five’ thousand inhabitants, the terms 
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shall be such that the road assessments in the 
burgh shall not be higher than those of) the 
adjoining district or districts of the county.”’ 
He had admitted, when the question 
was before the House on a former occa~- 
sion, that the Amendments which had 
been accepted by the right hon. and 
learned Lord Advocate, on behalf of the 
Government, went far to take away the 
urgency of the Amendment he now pro- 
posed. Still, he intended to propose it, 
because he believed it would provide a 
simpler means of meeting the difficulty 
to which reference had been made in 
previous discussions than that which 
had been already accepted. Royal burghs 
in which the population did not exceed 
5,000 were within the provisions of the 
Bill, therefore his Amendment referred 
only to those Royal and Parliamentary 
burghs which in that capacity were 
brought within the provisions of the Bill. 
He ventured to hope that the Government 
would consider that matters would be 
simplified by the acceptance of his 
Amendment. The effect of it with re- 
gard to these small burghs would be 
that it would be in the option of the 
sheriff to leave them in the position in 
which they now stood—that was to say, 
in case they should be willing to re- 
main, for road purposes, part of the 
county, as they now were, then the rates 
to be imposed upon them for those pur- 
poses should not be heavier than the 
rates paid by the county in general. 


Amendment proposed, in page 26, 
line 2, after the word “‘final,’’ to insert 
the words— 

“but, in the case of any burgh containing 
not more than five thousand inhabitants, the 
terms shall be such that the road assessments in 
the burgh shall not be higher than those of the 
adjoining district or districts of the county.”— 
(Sir George Campbell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, the 
effect of the Amendment would be to 
place under the clause burghs above 
and below a population of 5,000 in quite 
different positions. It seemed to him 
that there was really no principle upon 
which they ought to be differently dealt. 
with, and he could not, therefore, accept 
the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 
Sir George Campbell 
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Clause 47 (Clause B.—Burgh within 
county where Act not in force, may, by 
agreement or otherwise, assume manage- 
ment, &c., of highways within it). 


On the Motion of the Lorp Apvocarz, 
the following Amendments made :— 

In page 26, line 10, after ‘‘ lawful,” 
insert ‘‘ at. any time after the passing of 
this. Act ;”’ page 26, line 21, after 
‘‘ sheriff,”’. insert. ‘‘ who shall take into 
consideration all the circumstances of 
the.case, and ;’’ page 26, line 33, leave 
out ‘‘roads, highways, and bridges,” 
and insert ‘‘ to the highways.”’ 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
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Clauses 48 to 50, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 51 (Assessment in counties for 
management, maintenance, and repair). 

Amendment proposed, in page 28, 
line 7,.to leave out from the word ‘‘or,’’ 
to.the word ‘‘ district,’ in line 9, both 
inclusive.”’—( Sir Edward Colebrooke.) 


Question, “‘That the words proposed 
to be left out stand part of the Bill,” 
put, and agreed to. 


Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE 
moved, as an Amendment, in page 28, 
line 138, to leave out from “or,’’ to 
“aforesaid,” in line. 14, both inclusive. 
The object of his Amendment was to 
prevent the expenses of management 
and repair being levied on a less area 
than that of a district. 

Mr. M‘LAREN hoped the Amend- 
ment would be .adopted, inasmuch as 
there was a general opinion in its’ 
favour. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE was not 
aware that there was any general desire 
for the adoption of the Amendment, and 
could not accept it. The clause only 
made a separate assessment of any one 
parish in a district permissive on the 
part of the trustees. 

Mr. M‘LAREN observed, with re- 
spect to the remark of the right hon. 
and learned Lord Advocate, that there 
had been many instances in which a so- 
called permissive assessment had become 
the general rule. The case of roads in 
upland districts was similar to that of 
highways in the case of coal mines, 
which used only railway branches in 
their works, which had recently been 
discussed, and such like works, except 
that roads for the use, of sheep would 
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cost £30 or £40 per mile, while roadsin 
mining districts would require an ex- 
penditure of £200 to £250 per mile, 
He had been in favour of a lower assess- 
ment in the case of mining parishes 
until a convincing speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department changed his 
convictions. If it were not fair to have 
a lower assessment in mining districts 
using only branch railways, neither was 
it right that there should be one in up- 
land districts. A flock of sheep might 
pass over three or four parishes before 
it arrived at market, and, therefore, the 
roads were used by the whole of those 
districts. The same observation applied 
to vehicular and other traffic, and made 
it clear roads could not be considered as 
being merely for the exclusive use of 
any particular parish. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
rose to Order. The Amendment seemed 
to him to be consequential upon another 
which had been negatived. If the words 
proposed to be left out were omitted, 
the clause would become nonsense. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that an Amend- 
ment which had already been put to the 
House did appear to him to deal with 
the question, and therefore the present 
Amendment could not be put. 


Amendment dropped. 

Clause agreed to. 

Clauses 52 to 55, inclusive, amended 
and agreed to. 

Clause 56 (Power of road authority 
to recover expenses of extraordinary 
traffic). 

Mr. MARK STEWART moved, as 
an Amendment, in page 30, line 30, 
after ‘‘ authority,’ to insert ‘‘may make 
bye-laws for the regulation or preven- 
tion of such traffic on certain roads and.” 
He urged that this clause was intended 
especially to deal with extraordinary 
traffic, and, as had been already pointed 
out, the Amendment was not intended 
to unduly restrict the use of traction 
engines, but to keep them within proper 
limits. 

Amendment proposed, 


In page 30, line 30, after the word “ autho- 


rity,’’ to insert the words ‘ may make bye-laws 

for the regulation or prevention of such traffic 

on certain roads and.” —(Mr. Mark Stewart,) 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 


be there inserted,” 
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Mr. ANDERSON inquired why the 
word ‘‘ prevention’ was inserted in the 
Amendment, if it were only intended to 
give the surveyor power to regulate the 
traffic ? 

Mr. MARK STEWART explained 
that it was only desired to ‘‘ prevent”’ 
such traffic where the roads were too 
narrow to admit of it with safety. 

Tue LORD ADVOOATE said, the 
difficulty he experienced was that the 
words of the Amendment were so very 
vague, and as they were intended to 
apply to locomotives on roads, it would 
be really and truly handing over to the 
local authority the power of legislating 
for such purposes. He must remind the 
House there was now before it a Bill 
for the special regulation of locomotive 
traffic on roads. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 57 to 87, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 88 (Clause C.—Special provi- 
sions for highways in counties of Lanark 
and Renfrew). 

Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKE 
moyed, as an Amendment, in page 46, 
line 19, to leave out the wean “and 
statute labour.” The effect of the 
Amendment would really be to offer an 
advantage to the City of Glasgow. 


Amendment proposed, in page 46, 
line 19, to leave out the words ‘‘and 
statute labour.””— (Sir Edward Cole- 
brooke.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
pipers to be left out stand part of the 

ill. 


Dr. CAMERON did not think that it 
was material to Glasgow whether the 
words were left out or not. If they 
remained in, Glasgow would have to 
pay a share of the statute labour debt 
of Lanark and Renfrewshire; but, on 
the other hand, he considered, it would 
be enabled to bring a claim against 
those counties for expenditure incurred 
in improving certain statute labour roads 
within the city, which would practically 
counterbalance the county claim. 

Mr. ANDERSON observed that it 
was a new thing to hear the hon. Ba- 
ronet (Sir Edward Colebrooke) offer a 
boon to Glasgow, and he feared it was 
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a case of Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. 
He (Mr. Anderson) had already said so 
much against the clause, that he would 
not repeat his words further than to 
characterize the clause as a deliberate act 
of spoliation. Not.only was this the 
opinion of the Glasgow people, includ- 
ing himself, but Zhe Scotsman, which 
might be considered the national paper 
in Rcotland, and which had never shown 
any very kindly disposition towards Glas- 
gow—as there was some jealousy be- 
tween Glasgow and Edinburgh—had 
had a special article on the subject. 

Mr. SPEAKER said, he must point 
out to the hon. Member that it was not 
regular to refer in debate to articles in 
newspapers which reflected upon the 
proceedings of the House. 

Mr. ANDERSON would simply say 
that that paper characterized the clause 
as spoliation and black-mail. County 
Gentlemen were acting in the way that 
raiders of old times used to do. When- 
ever they wanted anything they went 
into the nearest town to take it by force, 
‘‘for,”’ said they, ‘‘ what is the use of 
having a rich town near at hand if you 
can’t take what you like out of it?” 
The mouths of the gentlemen of the 
county of Edinburgh watered, and they 
wondered why they had not made a 
haul out of the City of Edinburgh by 
the Bill as the gentlemen of Lanark and 
Renfrew had done out of Glasgow. 
But opposition to the clause would 
be carried on as long as possible, and 
they would not cease to protest against 
its injustice. The particular Amend- 
ment in question was, however, so small 
that it was not worth contesting. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Dr. CAMERON moved, as an Amend- 
ment, in page 46, line 20, to leave out 
the word ‘counties,’ and to insert 
‘‘lower ward of the county,’ in lieu 
thereof. This was, he said, the first 
of a series of Amendments directed 
against the unjustifiable proposal to 
place upon Glasgow half the road debts 
of Lanark and Renfrewshire as well as 
its own. When the Bill was in Com- 
mittee, it was agreed that the county of 
Lanark should be considered as three 
counties for every purpose except the 
payment of Lanarkshire debts by Glas- 
gow. What he now proposed to do was 
to extend that division of the county to 
the purposes of this clause, The Lower 


Mr, Anderson 
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Ward of Lanarkshire was in close proxi- 
mity to Glasgow, and there might be 
some reason for requiring Glasgow to 
pay its portion of the debt. But the 

pper. Ward of the county of Lanark 
was nearer to Edinburgh than Glasgow ; 
and, on what principle the latter should 
be asked to pay the debt of that portion 
of the county, he could not understand. 
What, therefore, was proposed by this 
series of Amendments was that Glasgow 
should pay its share of the debt of the 
Lower Ward of Lanarkshire; and what 
he contended was the. full extent of 
its share in connection with Renfrew- 
shire. About. £70,000.a-year of the 
rateable value of Glasgow was in Ren- 
frewshire, and to charge it upon its total 
rental of £3,000,000 for the purpose of 
paying the debt.of that county was pre- 
posterous, A new injustice had been 
developed by the statements of the hon. 
Member for Greenock (Mr: Stewart), 
and the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Lanarkshire (Sir Edward Colebrooke), 
it having been actually said by them 
that Glasgow should pay its share of the 
road debts of Greenock and Paisley. 
Could anything be more preposterous ? 
The Amendment he now moved would 
have the effect of mitigating the injus- 
tice, and considerably cutting down the 
contribution that Glasgow would have 
to make to the road debts of these 
counties. 


Amendment proposed, in page 46, line 
20, to leave out the word ‘‘ counties,’’ in 
order to insert the words ‘‘lower ward 
of the county.” —(Dr. Cameron.) ; 


Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘counties’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Coronet MURE protested against the 
Amendment, as the roads in question 
were of great use in Glasgow. 

Sir EDWARD COLEBROOKEurged 
that Glasgow had always maintained that 
it had a right to a share in the manage- 
ment of these roads, and had actually 
taken an active part in it. He could not, 
therefore, see any hardship in Glasgow 
bearing its share of the expenses of their 
maintenance. It should also be remem- 
bered that when the roads were made 
and debts were incurred by their forma- 
tion that they were the great trunk lines 
of the country. It was that point that 
should be taken into consideration, 
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Mr. ANDERSON pointed out, that if 
some of these trunk roads led ‘to Glas- 
gow, some of them led to Edinburgh 
also, and that the part of the county 
of which the House had been discuss- 
ing was nearer Edinburgh than Glas- 
gow, and it would be more reasonable 
to make Edinburgh pay than Glasgow. 
The proposal to make Glasgow pay 
part of the debt on the roads of a 
distant part of the county with which 
she had nothing to do was’ absurd, 
and this was shown by the fact that 
for every purpose excepting that of 

lundering Glasgow, Clause 93 divided 

anark into three separate districts, 
which were each to pay their own 
burdens. 

Sr WINDHAM ANSTRUTHER 
took exception to the statement of the 
hon. Member who had just spoken (Mr. 
Anderson), that there was an attempt in 
the Bill, on the part of the county, to 
plunder Glasgow. He wished to remind 
the hon. Member of this—it was not the 
rural districts of the county of Lanark 
that urged the Bill upon the Govern- 
ment. It was the city of Glasgow, and 
the hon. Member did not make a favour- 
able appearance when he assumed the 
character of the biter bit. The city of 
Glasgow had wished to plunder the 
rural districts of Lanarkshire in order to 
use the roads without expense—by the 
abolition of tolls—and all that was now 
asked of Glasgow was that it should pay 
its fair share of the burden that would 
be thrown upon the county in conse- 
quence of the abolition of tolls. With 
regard to the Amendment before the 
House, let him remind hon. Members 
that the debt in question was incurred 
in the construction and improvement of 
roads not made for local, but for Imperial 
traffic, In some instances, these roads 
were made at the request of Glasgow far 
more than of the localities through which 
they passed, and he submitted that their 
present value was not the only subject for 
consideration. Their value at the time 
they were made and before the disturb- 
ing element of railways intervened must 
be borne in mind. To use an expression 
that was not a new one, he might say 
that if the steam engine had remained in 
the tea-kettle nothing would have been 
heard as to the hardship of tolls, and 
this Bill would never have come before 
the House of Commons. It was to bene- 
fit the general public that these roads 
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were made, and debt incurred that would 
not now be necessary. Asthe roads were 
made for the benefit of the whole com- 
munity, the debt incurred in making and 
maintaining them ought to be a charge 
upon the whole community. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, he could not 
understand the logic of the hon. Baronet 
who had just sat down (Sir Windham 
Anstruther). He taunted the hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) 
by saying that it was not the county, 
but the city of Glasgow, that originated 
the demand for the Bill, and that Glas- 
gow ought, therefore, to submit. But 
because Glasgow asked the Government 
to introduce a Bill whose provisions 
should be just and equitable, was Glasgow 
bound, therefore, to submit to a Bill, the 
provisions of which were unjust and in- 
equitable? Surély it would be strange 
logic to say so? As to the allegation 
that these roads were made for the 
benefit of the whole community, and for 
Glasgow in particular, he might remind 
the House, and especially the English 
Members, that Lanark contained about 
40 parishes; that, beinga large county, 
it was touched in its outlines by nine 
other counties that surrounded it, and 
that many of these counties were much 
nearer to Glasgow than the outlying 
district of Lanarkshire. There were no 
fewer than 1,332 miles of road in the 
county. Would the hon. Baronet venture 
to say that all the remote cross statute 
labour roads among these were made 
forthe benefitof Glasgow, when, perhaps, 
not one man in Glasgow in 100 had ever 
seen one-half of them? Railways were 
now so abundant that people in Glasgow 
desirous of travelling any distance never 
went by road. Of the 1,332 miles of 
road in the county, 416 miles were turn- 
pike roads, and 916 statute labour roads ; 
and one of the great acts of injustice 
committed in this Bill was the mixing 
up of the statute labour roads with the 
turnpike roads, with which they had no 
connection, It might be said, that by 
removing toll-bars, a benefit was con- 
ferred on-Glasgow; but how could a 
benefit be conferred on Glasgow by 
altering the mode of rating with regard 
to statute labour roads, of which Glasgow 
hadthe use now ? The Bill, as it stood, 
was also the embodiment of another 
mode of jobbing into the hands of the 
agricultural interest, in the matter of 
statute labour roads. The Bill provided 
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that the statute labour roads should be 
maintained by an equal rating on pro- 
perties according to the annual rack- 
rent by the valuation roll; but, at pre- 
sent, no rate was laid on houses in 
Lanarkshire for maintaining the statute 
labour roads, and no rate on factories or 
on mines. Nearly the whole of the 
rates were laid on agricultural lands 
and on horses; but, under the Bill, 
when one equal rate was levied all over 
the county, the agricultural interest 
would be relieved, perhaps, from one- 
half of their statute labour burdens. 
The county at present was divided into 
plough-gates, each contributing at the 
rate of so many days’ labour, the value 
differing in the various parishes. There 
was no rate on houses, nor on minerals, 
nor on public works, nor manufactories. 
But, in future, the Glasgow man who 
had a villa, and some ground around 
it, would have to pay, perhaps, his £5 
on £200 a-year of rental, and to a much 
greater extent on his mines and fac- 
tories. These sums would go to relieve 
the agricultural interest ; and, besides, 
Glasgow would be saddled with one- 
half of the whole road debts. How 
could Glasgow be interested in these 
1,332 miles of road to such an extent? 
If the House adopted the Amendment 
of his hon. Friend, they would act very 
much in accordance with the Report of 
the Royal Commissioners. This Lower 
Ward was closely connected with Glas- 
gow, and the Commissioners recom- 
mended that Glasgow should pay its 
proportion of the debt on the roads that 
actually entered the city. That would 
be done if the Amendment were adopted. 
Tf the Bill, as it now stood, should pass, 
he ventured to say that it would be a 
blot on the Government’s escutcheon 
for years to come, and would cause an 
amount of irritation, not in Glasgow 
only, but throughout Scotland, of which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, or 
the Government, could have little con- 
ception. Reference had been made to 
the comments of an Edinburgh paper 
that day; but another Edinburgh paper 
two days before had denounced the pro- 
posals of the Government, if possible 
more strongly, and referred to them as 
acts of pure Vandalism. No one had 
ventured upon any calculation which 
would justify these roads being main- 
tained to such an extent by Glasgow. 


Sir Windham Anstruther 
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In Mr. Smith’s Report, there was not a 
single figure to show that he ever in- 
quired into the expense of their main- 
tenance, and into the proportion which 
Glasgow should pay. The arrangement 
was a hop-step-and-jump arrangement, 
and he was sorry the Government had 
been so weak as to adopt it in the face 
of the most positive evidence collected 
by previous Royal Oommission that it 
would be grossly unjust. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
would remind the hon. Member who 
had taken his seat (Mr. M‘Laren) that, 
by an Amendment which had been 
agreed to, the words “‘ statute labour ”’ 
had been struck out of the clause. 
[‘‘No, no!”] He begged pardon if 
that were not so. {Mr: M‘Laren said, 
what he had shown was merely the ex- 
tent of the roads.] ‘They knew that the 
amount of the statute labour debt was 
exceedingly small. Then, with regard 
to the other roads—the main lines of 
turnpike roads—they were those which 
were burdened with debt, which centred 
in Glasgow, and which, at one time, 
were the only means of communication 
between Glasgow and the South. In 
the same way Edinburgh had a direct 
line of communication by Berwick. It 
was not the case that Glasgow was 
being plundered for the rest of the 
county. The way in which the debt had 
been allocated was this—they took the 
whole debt, and apportioned it against 
Glasgow and the two counties ; and they 
might just as well say on the same prin- 
ciple that Lanark was paying the debt of 
Renfrew, or Renfrew thedebt of Lanark, 
as that Glasgow was paying the debts 
of both. With regard to the Amend- 
ment, he had said enough to indicate 
that he could not accept it, and he did 
not think any argument in its favour 
could be derived from the circumstance 
that the county had been divided into 
three distinct districts ; because it must 
be plain that a different principle was 
applicable in the allocation of debt for 
payment of a road, and of the cost of 
its maintenance after it had been made. 
The cost of making might be much the 
same in all the districts; but the cost of 
maintenance depended on the use made 
of the road; and while one district might 
hardly use it at all, and cause but little 
tear and wear, another district might so 
use it as to involve its constant repair. It 
was right, therefore,that there should 
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be a division of districts, and it was also 
right, as was contemplated by those who 
made the division, that the contribution 
of the city of Glasgow should be spent 
in its immediate neighbourhood, and in 
the lower district. 

Mr. RAMSAY remarked, that the 
whole of the controversy which had 
arisen on this subject was due to the 
fact that in framing this clause, the Go- 
vernment had violated the leading prin- 
ciple of the Bill. The leading principle 
of the assessment clauses was that the 
money derived from the ratepayers within 
any given area should be expended for 
the maintenance of the roads within that 
area. Upon what principle was Glasgow 
called upon to pay towards the future 
maintenanee of roads with which they 
had nothing to do? 

Mr. HETON CROSS said, the 
House was not discussing the question 
of maintenance, but that of the cost of 
making. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, the debt section 
was under discussion, and he wished to 
point out that it was inequitable to bur- 
den Glasgow with debt and mainten- 
ance. On what principle, he asked, 
were burghs which had no share in the 
management of these roads asked to 
pay a share of the debt ? Nothing more 
inequitable could be conceived. 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
sympathized with his hon. Friends the 
Members for Glasgow ; but did not think 
much progress was likely to be made if 
the question between Glasgow and the 
counties was to be raised on every clause 
of the Bill. This clause was as to the 
division of Lanark into three wards, 
and, primd facie, there was reason in the 
proposal ; but after what had been said by 
the hon. Baronet behind him (Sir Edward 
Colebrooke), he thought Glasgow had 
put herself out of court by claiming 
so assiduously, as he said she had done, 
a share in the management of the roads 
with regard to which this debt had been 
incurred. On the whole, he thought the 
Government were right. 


Question put. 


The House divided: — Ayes 87; 
Noes 33: Majority 54.—(Div. List, 
No. 196.) 


Dr. CAMERON, in moving, as an 
Amendment, to insert, after line 23, a 
Proviso, proposing to limit the time of 
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payment of the annual sum of £12,500, 
payable by the City of Glasgow by Pro- 
visional Order to be issued by the Secre- 
tary of State, said, he understood the 
right hon. Gentleman the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department had 
some proposition to make upon the 
point. 

Amendment proposed, 

In page 47, after line 23, to insert the words 
«Provided always, That if at any time after the 
expiration of three years from and after the 
commencement of this Act, within the counties 
of Lanark and Renfrew, it shall appear to the 
burgh local authority of the City of Glasgow, 
or of any one of the said burghs that, having 
regard to the cost of maintaining the roads, 
highways, and bridges within the said counties, 
or either of them, the payment of the said sum 
of twelve thousand five hundred pounds sterling 
should terminate or be reduced, the said burgh 
local authority may from time to time apply to 
the Secretary of State to make a Provisional 
Order terminating or reducing the said pay- 
ment, and the Secretary of State may issue a 
Provisional Order under his hand and seal of 
office, in relation to the matters mentioned in 
the application, either in accordance with the 
prayer thereof or with such modifications or 
alterations as may appear to him to be requisite, 
and the whole procedure prescribed by section 
nine of this Act with reference to the Provi- 
sional Orders thereby authorised, and the con- 
firmation thereof, shall be and are hereby made 
applicable to the Provisional Orders authorized 
by this section ; or the said burgh local autho- 
rity may, instead of applying to the Secretary 
of State to make a Provisional Order, apply to 
Parliament by Private Bill to effect the said 
objects.” —(Dr. Cameron.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
thought that a convenient time to make 
a suggestion to the hon. Members for 
Glasgow. He would, therefore, sug- 
gest to them, and strongly press upon 
the hon. Members for Lanark and Ren- 
frew, to accept, in order to come to a 
conclusion upon the matter, what, he 
thought, would be a fair and reasonable 
compromise, both to Glasgow and to the 
counties. Nobody wanted the question 
of the future maintenance of the roads 
to be a perpetual cause of trouble, 
either on the one side or the other; and 
he, for one, was desirous, if possible, to 
avoid anything of the kind. , Now, 
whatever the calculations of Mr. Smith, 
the Commissioner, might be, he (Mr. 
Oross) had the greatest confidence in 
the judgment of that gentleman. It 
was clearly impossible, however, for any- 
one to vouch for the absolute accuracy 
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of the cost of maintenance; and, there- 
fore, it seemed to him it might be very 
fairly put as the hon. Member for Glas- 
gow (Dr. Cameron) proposed, that there 
should be some provision in the Bill for 
a future revision, should either Glas- 
gow or the counties ask for it. He(Mr. 
Cross) did not think it should be im- 
mediately. The hon. Gentleman had 
inserted the period of three years, and 
he (Mr. Cross) proposed that the 
period of five years should be inserted 
instead. After that period, any person 
discontented with the measure, should 
be able to come, either by a Provisional 
Order or a Private Bill, and ask for a 
re-adjustment. That, he thought, would 
be fair to the interests of both parties, 
and if it met with the favour of the 
House, he should be willing to accept, 
on the part of the Government, the 
Proviso which had been moved by the 
hon. Member for Glasgow, after he 
had made one or two alterations in it. 
He really thought it was a fair com- 
promise. 

Dr. CAMERON, after what the 
Home Secretary had just stated, would 
withdraw his Amendment, and leave 
the matter in the hands of the Go- 
vernment. At the same time, he 
begged to say the concession would not 
satisfy Glasgow. Half-a-loaf, however, 
was better than no bread, and, there- 
fore, it would be a very foolish thing for 
them to refuse this offer, especially as 
everything else they had asked for had 
been refused them. If this matter 
turned out as they expected it would, 
the Proviso as agreed to by the Home 
Secretary would, at least, give an op- 
portunity for revision; though he did 
not exactly see the reason of prolonging 
the period from three to five years, or, 
indeed, for prolonging it longer than 
was absolutely necessary for gaining 
experience as to the cost of the roads. 
He would not oppose the Amendment; 
on the contrary, he accepted it; but he 
wished it to be distinctly understood 
that he did not do so as a compromise 
which would bind the authorities of 
Glasgow to refrain from further opposi- 
tion to the measure. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite (Mr. Cross) had 
spoken of this as a compromise. Now, 
Glasgow could not accept it as such— 
she utterly repudiated itas a compromise; 
but if the right hon. Gentleman chose 


Mr, Assheton Cross 


{COMMONS} 
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to put in the Proviso as a salve to his 
own conscience for the iniquity of Clause 
88, all he could say was that Glasgow 
would not vote against him. They did 
not, however, at all admit that it did 
justice to Glasgow. For instance, the 
Proviso was not to be made retrospec- 
tive, so that at the end of five years, 
Glasgow would have been plundered of 
£50,000. If the revision showed that 
the calculation was a wrong one, Glas- 
gow ought to have some means to get 
back the money she had paid. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
Proviso, as he should propose it, would 
read as follows :— 


‘‘ Provided always, That if at any time after 
the expiration of five years from and after the 
commencement of this Act, within the counties 
of Lanark and Renfrew, it shall appear to the 
said counties, or either of them, or to the burgh 
local authority of the City of Glasgow, or of 
anyone of the said burgh, that, having regard 
to the cost of maintaining the roads, highways, 
and bridges, within the said counties, or either 
of them, the payment of the said sum of twelve 
thousand five hundred pounds sterling should be 
altered, the said counties, or either of them, or 
the burgh local authority’: may from time to 
time apply to the Secretary of State to make a 
Provisional Order altering the said payment, 
and the Secretary of State may issue a Pro- 
visional Order. under his hand and seal of office, 
in relation to the matters mentioned in the ap- 
plication, either in accordance with the prayer 
thereof, or with such modifications or altera- 
tions as may appear to him to be requisite, and 
the whole procedure prescribed by section nine 
of this Act, with reference to the Provisional 
Orders hereby authorized, and the confirmation 
thereof, shall be and are hereby made appli- 
cable to the Provisional Orders authorized by 
this section; or the said counties, or either of 
them, or burgh local authority may, instead of 
applying to the Secretary of State to make a 
Provisional Order, apply to Parliament by Pri- 
vate Bill to effect the said objects, provided 
such Private Bill does not contain any pro- 
vision, except such as may be necessary for 
such alteration.” 


Str EDWARD COLEBROOKE was 
glad the proposal had been made by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary. He thought it was an 
equitable arrangement, that there should 
be a revision of the arrangement after a 
certain period; but after the first re- 
vision had taken place, a specific period 
ought to elapse before there was another 
revision. He objected to there being 
an indefinite number of revisions. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, that he had a 
new clause on the Paper to the same 
effect, or rather more stringent than 
the one proposed by the hon. Gen- 
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tleman the Member for Glasgow ; but, in 
order to save time, he would not move 
it. As to Mr. Smith’s Report, he had 
not seen it until three days’ ago, and he 
found that gentleman recognized the 
power of applying for a Provisional 
Order; but he did not say it should be 
applied for only after three or five years, 
but at any time. 

Mr. RAMSAY expressed regret that 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary had determined that the period 
should be five instead of three years. 
In the course of this discussion hon. 
Members had frequently referred to the 
great wealth of the city’ of Glasgow ; 
but the House ought to know what the 
real facts were. He had had an analysis 
recently furnished him of the valuation 
of Glasgow, and he found in a city con- 
taining upwards of 600,000 inhabitants, 
there were only 4,600 houses with a 
rental of over £30 per annum. This 
showed that the population of Glasgow 
was poor rather than wealthy, and that 
an addition to the rates of 1d. in the 
pound was a very serious burden to a 
very great number of persons in the 
city. 

Amendment (Dr. Cameron), by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Amendment (Mr. <Assheton Cross) 
agreed to. 


Clauses 89 and 90 agreed to. 


Clause 91 (Clause D. — Power of 
board to make bye-laws). 

Mr. VANS AGNEW moved, as an 
Amendment, in page 50, line 24, after 
‘‘wheel,”’ to insert as a separate sub- 
section— 

‘For regulating the weight which may be 
carried over any highway, and of prohibiting 
the passage of such weight as may be specified 
in such bye-laws over certain roads.” 


The reason he proposed the Amend- 
ment was, that in many counties in 
Scotland the roads were of a very light 
character, and were not equal to the 
passage of very heavy traffic over them. 
They were very different to the roads in 
the neighbourhood of large towns. At 
present the road trustees had no control 
over the heavy weights which were 
taken along county roads. In his out- 
of-the-way corner of Scotland they were 
sometimes visited by a menagerie, some 
of the vans of which carried enormous 
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weights, such as elephants. He hoped 
the Government would see their way to 
accept the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 50, line 24, after the word “ wheel,”’ 
to insert the words as a separate sub-section,— 
“For regulating the weight which may be 
carried over any highway, and of prohibiting 
the passage of such weight as may be specified 
in such bye-laws over certain roads.”—(Mr. 
Vans Agnew.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE opposed 
the Amendment for this reason—that, 
although by adopting it they would 
enable the road trustees to deal with 
an occasional elephant passing along the 
roads, yet it would at the same time 
empower them to put a stop to loco- 
motive traffic, and that was one of the 
vexed questions which ought not to be 
settled in that Bill. 


Question put, and negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clauses 92 and 93 agreed to. 


Clause 94 (Clause G.—As to certain 
bridges and ferries in Dumbartonshire). 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL moved 
the omission of the clause. It had, he 
said, been added in Committee without 
discussion, and had reference to the con- 
tinuance of certain pontages on bridges 
in the county of Dumbarton for a num- 
ber of years. It would be much more 
reasonable to leave those pontages under 
the operation of the general provisions 
of the measure. Under Section 33 of the 
Bill, as it now stood, it was distinctly 
enacted that all tolls in Scotland should 
cease upon the passing of the Act, and 
provision was made for meeting the 
claim on account of compensation ; yet, 
in another clause, anexception wasmade, 
and these pontages in Dumbartonshire 
were to be continued, although he could 
not understand for what reason. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
Clause 94.—(Sir George Campbell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That Clause 94 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Tuzt LORD ADVOCATE said, the 
hon. Member had omitted to notice one 
important fact, which was, that these 
bridges were not part of a highway in 
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the meaning of this statute, but simply 
private property. He quite admitted 
they were a great grievance; but the 
persons in the county interested in the 
matter, after a great many conferences, 
had voluntarily adjusted the clause, and 
had asked the Government to give it 
their sanction. It settled a very un- 
pleasant local question in a very reason- 
able way, to the satisfaction of every- 
one concerned ; and, therefore, the Go- 
vernment had agreed to its insertion in 
the Bill. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
Clause agreed to. 
Clause 95 to 113, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 114 (Incorporation of parts of 
General Turnpike Act). 

CotoneL ALEXANDER moved, as 
an Amendment, in page 58, line 17, to 
leave out ‘‘three,’’? and insert “ five.” 
The limit of three miles as the extent to 
which metal for the repair of the road 
might be fetched was, in his opinion, 
too small. 


Amendment proposed, in page 58, 
line 17, to leave out the word ‘‘ three,” 
in order to insert the word ‘“ five.”— 
( Colonel Alexander.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘three’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
could not accept the Amendment. It 
appeared too much to say that the road 
authorities should be entitled to take 
from the property of one small pro- 
prietor metal extending to five or six 
miles of road. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Remaining clauses agreed to. 
Schedules agreed to. 


Bill to be read the third time TZo- 
morrow, at Two of the clock. 


CORRIB (GALWAY) RIVER BILL. 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Mr. James Lowther.) 
[BILL 225.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 
Masor NOLAN expressed a hope that 


before the Bill went into Committee, 
the Government would consider the pro- 


The Lord Advocate 
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priety of contributing a portion of the 
expenses for the maintenance of the 
works. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that subject had been under the 
consideration of the Government, and 

art of the expenses—£372—were taken 
in the Estimates of the year. The item 
would be found at page 50 of Class I. 
of the Estimates for the year. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
to a Select Committee of Five Members, 
Three to be nominated by the House, 
and Two by the Committee of Selection. 


Ordered, That all Petitions presented against 
the Bill be referred to the Select Committee on 
the Bill, provided such Petitions are presented 
one clear day before the Meeting of the Com- 
mittee, and that such of the Petitioners as pray 
to be heard by themselves, their Counsel, or 
agents, be heard upon their Petitions, if they 
think fit, and Counsel heard in favour of the 
Bill against the said Petitions :—That the Com- 
mittee have power to send for persons, papers, 
and records ; Three to be the quorum. 


TRURO CHAPTER BILL—[Lords.] 


(Mr, Assheton Cross.) 
[BILL 234.] sECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in moving 
that the Bill be now read the second 
time, trusted the House would allow 
that step to be taken. When thecanon- 
ries throughout the county were reduced 
to four in each Cathedral, a fifth was 
left to Exeter; but now that Cornwall 
was separated from Exeter, it was pro-’ 
posed that the income of the fifth 
canonry should go to the See of Truro. 
Everybody concerned was agreeable. 
The right hon. Gentleman concluded by 
moving the second reading. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”—(Mr. Assheton Cross.) 


Mr. DILLWYN said, he had never 
heard of what use canons were. He 
always looked upon them as useless and 
obselete, and he regretted that it should 
now be proposed to transfer one to the 
new Bishopric of Truro. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, the 
duties of the Bishop of Truro would 
be by no means a sinecure, as the hon. 
Gentleman seemed to think. 
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Mr. COURTNEY said, the Bill went 
beyond what the right hon. Gentleman 
the Home Seeretary had stated. It was 
for the formation of other canonries, 
besides the one transferred from Exeter. 
He thought, under the circumstances, 
it was rather hard to press the second 
reading at that hour of the night, and 
he would, therefore, move the adjourn- 
ment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” — 
(Mr. Courtney.) 


Tae CHANCELLOR or txt EXCHE- 
QUER considered it was not fair that 
the debate should be adjourned, as the 
proposal in the Bill was one of a very 
simple and a very reasonable character. 
One of the canonries in Exeter was to 
be transferred to Truro, and oppor- 
tunities were to be given for the forma- 
tion of more canonries, if the liberality 
of the public would provide for them. 
But there was no question which con- 
nectec this House with the foundation 
of those canonries. He, therefore, 
thought the hon. Gentleman might 
fairly allow the Bill to be proceeded 
with; because, if they put off Bills in that 
way, it would be difficult to find time to 
get through their Business. 

Str JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, on his 
own part, that he had no objection to 
allow the Bill to proceed; but must 
point out that it was only in the hands 
of hon. Members that morning. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 


IDIOTS, &c. (IRELAND) BILL—[But1 149.) 
(i. Arthur Moore, Mr. Meldon, Mr. 
O’ Shaughnessy.) 
CONSIDERATION AS AMENDED. 

Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 


Bill, as amended, considered. 


Mr. MACARTNEY moved, as an 
Amendment, in page 2, line 13, to omit 
all the words after the word ‘‘ unless,” 
down to the end of the clause, and to 
insert the following :— 
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‘¢ With the consent of the immediate relative, 
and if there be no immediate relative, then of 
the workhouse chaplain of the religious deno- 
mination to which he orshe may belong.” 


Mr. A. MOORE said, these words 
were to the same effect as those already 
in the Bill, only in a different form. 
He had, however, no objection to the 
new words. 


Masor NOLAN thought the words 
proposed might be agreed to. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Bill to be read the third time 7Zo- 
morrow, at Two of the clock. 


MONUMENTS (METROPOLIS) (No. 2) 
BILL. 


CONSIDERATION OF LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 


Moved, ‘To agree with the Lords’ 
Amendments.” — (Sir James IM‘ Garel- 
Hogq.) 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA desired to 
say a few words respecting the Bill. 

Mr. SPEAKER: The observations of 
the hon. Gentleman must be confined to 
the Lords’ Amendments; he cannot dis- 
cuss the Bill itself. 

Str JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 
had no longer anything to urge against 
the Bill, as the Lords had struck out 
the 4th section, and he altogether ap- 
proved of their doing so. The other 
Amendments which they had made were 
merely formal, and had also his most 
complete approval. 


Motion agreed to. 


MARRIAGE PRELIMINARIES (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL—[Buz 86.] 

Cameron, Mr. Baxter, Mr. M‘Laren, Mr. 

Ernest Noel, Mr. Edward Jenkins.) 

CONSIDERATION AS AMENDED. 


(Dr. 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read, 


Bill, as amended, considered. 


Mr. RAMSAY moved, as an Amend- 
ment, in Clause 8, page 3, line 6, after 
‘‘ hereafter,” to leave out to the end of 
the clause, his object being to prevent a 
combination of fees and salaries in the 
payment of registrars. 





847 Crime in 
Amendment proposed, in page 3, 
line 6, to leave out from the word 
‘‘thereafter” to the end of Clause 8. 
—(Hr. Ramsay.) 
Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
- to be left out stand part of the 


Dr. CAMERON said, he was in the 
hands of the Government as to whether 
the Amendment was to be accepted or 
not, though he could hardly see how 
he himself could accept it without in- 
curring a charge of breaking faith with 
the registrars whom it concerned, and 
who,’ for two years, had supported the 
Bill in its present shape. 

Srr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
hoped the Amendment would not be 
persevered in. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, the clause as it 
now stood involved a principle which 
was not adopted in any other Act affect- 
ing registration in Scotland. The regis- 
trars were paid by salaries exclusively, 
and it would be very hurtful to introduce 
a new principle. In a few years they 


might have to re-consider this Bill, and 
then they would be called upon to give 
compensation for these fees, when there 


was no necessity for it. 

Mr. VANS AGNEW considered that 
the other duties which were to be imposed 
upon the registrars made it reasonable 
that they should be recompensed. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill to be read the third time Zb- 
morrow, at Two of the clock. 


House adjourned at Two o'clock, 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 5th July, 1878. 


MINUTES. ]—Pvusiic Buis—First Reading— 
Epping Forest * (144). 

Second Reading—Public Health (Ireland) (133). 

Committee — Telegraphs * (142) ; etropolis 
Management and Building Acts Amendment * 
(72-145) ; Local Government Provisional. Or- 
ders (Abergavenn, y Union, &c.)*, (116); 
General Police and Improvement (Scotland) 
Act, 1862, Amendment * (124). 


{LORDS} 
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Committee—Report—Local Government Provi- 
sional Orders (Dawlish, &c.) * (121). 

Third Reading—Intermediate Education (Ire- 
land) * (132); Dental Practitioners * (140) ; 
Conway Bridge (Composition of Debt) * 
(111), and passed. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.—PETITION. 


Eart GRANVILLE presented a Peti- 
tion from the Ladies’ General Educa- 
tional Institute, praying that female 
students might be permitted to share the 
benefits of the Intermediate Education 
(Ireland) Bill introduced by the Govern- 
ment. It was well known that a strong 
feeling existed in England on the ques- 
tion of female education, and he believed 
that a similar feeling prevailed in Ire- 
land. He need scarcely say that he 
agreed with the principle advocated by 
the Petitioners; and he should have 
moved an Amendment in support of that 
principle ; but, as the Lord Chancellor 
had stated that there was nothing in the 
Bill to prevent the Board under it ad- 
mitting women to the advantages pro- 
vided, he would rather allow the Bill 
to remain as it stood than now move its 
re-committal, and thus run the risk of 
delay. 


CRIME IN IRELAND. 
RETURNS. QUESTION. 


Lorp ORANMORE anv BROWNE: 
asked, When the Returns relating to 
Irish crime would be circulated? and 
said, he was sorry to again trouble their 
Lordships on the question; but he did 
not think that the fault of his being 
obliged to do so lay with him. He had 
examined the Returns for 1875-6, and 
found that nearly all the information he 
had asked for was contained in less than 
two sheets of paper. The further in- 
formation which he sought to procure 
must exist in the Office of the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, and he could not 
help thinking that the Returns might be 
easily made in the form he desired 
within 10 days. The delay could only 
arise from wilful neglect. His object 
in asking for these Returns was to show 
their Lordships and the public in gene- 
ral that the statements which he made 
on the occasion of the debate on the 
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dreadful murder of the late Lord 
Leitrim were not exaggerated, but 
were deserving the serious attention 
of the Government. He would like the 
noble Lord, who would reply on the 
part of the Government, to state what 
amount of crime had been committed in 
Ireland since the death of Lord Leitrim; 
for it was said during the debate he had 
referred to, that if the condition of 
things did not improve, the Government 
might have to apply to Parliament for 
extra powers to enforce the law. As a 
matter of fact, no improvement had 
taken place. He did not wish to trouble 
their Lordships with statistics, in addi- 
tion to those which he presented a fort- 
night ago; but he might state that since 
then the steward of a gentleman in the 
neighbourhood in which he resided had 
been shot at; the bullet going into 
the mattress on which he and his wife 
were sleeping. Fortunately, they had 
bought a new and higher bed, or it 
would have gone through their bodies. 
He had also‘heard, within the last few 
days, that Westmeath and Meath were 
again becoming’ dangerous. <A friend 
of his informed him that he had re- 
ceived several threatening letters —a 


thing which had never happened to 


him before. Other cases of violence 
and opposition to the law had arisen, 
and the terror which prevailed was 
so great that it would be impossible 
for him to enter into details; because, 
if he were to give the name of indi- 
viduals, serious consequences might en- 
sue. He should be glad if the Govern- 
ment could hold out any hope that, 
while they were so perpetually engaged 
in trying to bring about good govern- 
ment in Eastern Europe, they would en- 
deavour to afford some security for life 
in a country nearer home. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND ayp 
GORDON assured the noble Lord that 
no unnecessary delay had taken place in 
acquiring the information asked for and 
presenting it to Parliament. On the 
contrary, arrangements had been made 
with the printers that the proofs should 
be sent in instalments, in order that no 
time might be lost. Several instalments 
of the Report had been forwarded to 
the printers, so that he could say the 
Report was in course of preparation, 
and he hoped to be able to lay it on 
the Table of the House in a. short 
time. 


{Jury 5, 1878} 
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MALTA—PROTEST OF THE MALTESE 
NOBLES. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount SIDMOUTH asked Her 
Majesty’s Government, Whether there 
would be any objection to lay on the 
Table of the House the Protest of the 
Committee of Maltese Nobles, which 
was forwarded to the Government on 
the appointment of a Commission to 
examine the claims of the Nobility of 
Malta, as well as the Correspondence 
that passed between the Commissioners 
and the Permanent Committee of the 
Nobles? The noble Viscount said, that 
having brought the subject before the 
House on a former occasion, he had now 
very little to add. It would be remem- 
bered, that two or three years ago, a 
strong feeling existed amongst the Mal- 
tese Nobility with regard to their posi- 
tion in society, particularly on public 
oceasions, and the matter culminated on 
the visit of the Prince of Wales to the 
island. The subject was referred to the 
Government, and the then Secretary of 
State for the Colonies wrote to the Go- 
vernor to appoint a Commission to in- 
quire into the grievance complained of 
by the Nobles. He had not one word 
to say against the step taken by the 
noble Earl, except as to the constitu- 
tion of the Commission. As to the 
character and talent of the gentlemen 
selected he would not say anything ; but 
he thought that in a small island like 
Malta, where those matters were so much 
talked about in society, some exception 
might be taken to two of the members of 
the Commission, especially asconsiderable 
feeling had been evinced as to the rela- 
tive position of the Nobles and the 
Judges. A protest was made against 
two of the Commissioners, and the ques- 
tion which he asked the Government 
was, whether there would be any ob- 
jection to produce the Protest? While 
the Commission was sitting, some Cor- 
respondence passed between the Perma- 
nent Committee of the Nobles and the 
Commissioners; and he would like to be 
informed by the Under Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether that Cor- 
respondence could also be presented to 
the House ? 

Eart CADOGAN, in reply to the first 

art of the noble Viscount’s Question, 

egged to state that no protest of any 
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kind had been received by the Govern- 
ment with reference to the matter, and 
certainly not with respect to the com- 
position of the Commission. As the 
noble Viscount was aware, the Report of 
the Commission had already been laid 
on the Table of the House. He might 
say that a Petition was addressed to the 
Queen, regarding the place of honour 
due to the Nobility of Malta. It was 
forwarded to England by the then 
Governor of Malta, and was included in 
the Papers which were presented to the 
House of Commons some time ago. 
That was the only document in the 
nature of a Protest in the possession of 
the Government; but if the noble 
Viscount wished to have it, and would 
move for it, he would lay it on the 
Table of their Lordships’ House. 

Viscounr SIDMOUTH said, the Pro- 
test was addressed to the Governor of 
Malta. 

Eart CADOGAN remarked, that it 
was not remitted to the Home Govern- 
ment. 

Tue Eart or CARNARVON would 
take the opportunity of answering one 
of the remarks which had been made 
by the noble Viscount (Viscount Sid- 
mouth). The noble Viscount had com- 
mented on the composition of the Com- 
mission. The Commission was. not ap- 
pointed by himself as the then Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, but by the 
Governor of Malta. He had no hesita- 
tion, however, in saying that he believed 
the Commission was a fit and proper 
tribunal to inquire into the case. Two 
of the gentlemen selected were Judges 
who had spent the best part of their 
lives in the island. They were men of 
high character and great experience, 
and it would have been difficult to have 
found men better qualified for the task. 
He was not sorry to be able to bear his 
testimony to the patience with which the 
Commissioners conducted the Inquiry, 
and the ability which characterized their 
Report. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (IRELAND) BILL. 
(The Lord President). 
(No. 183.) SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Tae Dvxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON, in moving that the Bill be 
now read the second time, said, it was 


Earl Cadogan 


{COMMONS} 
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unnecessary that he should enlarge on 
the advantages of the consolidation which 
it sought to bring about in the Acts 
affecting the public health of Ireland. 
The Bill contained 294 clauses, dealing 
with as many as 20 Acts of Parliament, 
all of which would be found referred to 
in the Schedule. It was strictly analo- 
gous to the English Public Health Act. 
The Acts of 1848 and 1856, and the 
various Statutes on the subject of the 
prevention of disease, of nuisance re- 
moval, and of sewage removals, and the 
powers which were conferred on various 
local authorities were in 1866 applied 
to Ireland. In 1872, there were great 
reforms in these Acts as they applied to 
England, and the country was divided 
into urban and rural sanitary districts, 
and all the old powers which were con- 
ferred by various Statutes were trans- 
ferred to these new bodies. It was 
obviously only to simplify the law to 
consolidate the numerous Statutes to 
which he had alluded. The present Bill 
merely gave to Ireland the advantages 
which had already been givento England, 
and he confidently hoped their Lord- 
ships would think it a wise and proper 
measure. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2".” 
—( The Lord President.) 


Viscount POWERSCOURT said, he 
had had a good deal of conversation with 
members of the Medical Council in 
Ireland, and he was happy to say that 
that body was most anxious that the 
Bill should pass. He had given Notice . 
to move the insertion of a clause in Com- 
mittee, which he would shortly bring up. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Zuesday next. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o’clock, to Monday next, 
Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 5th July, 1878. 


MINUTES.]—New Memser Sworn — Isaac 
Wilson, esquire, for Middlesborough. 

Pusiic Brrus—Second Reading—Drainage and 
Improvement of Land (Ireland) * [227]. 
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Select Committee—Report—County Courts Juris- 
diction [No. 267]; County Courts Jurisdiction 
(No. 2); County Courts Procedure. 

Committee—Highways oe) (214]—kx.r. ; 
Valuation of Lands (Scotland) Amendment 
(re-comm.) * [205]—-R.P. 

Considered as amended—Commutation of Tithes * 
[222]; Tenant Right (Ireland) [31}. 

Third Reading—ldiots, &c. (Ireland) * [149]; 
Marriage Preliminaries (Scotland) * [86], and 
passed, 

The House met at Two of the clock. 


CONTROVERTED ELECTIONS. 


Mr. SPEAKER informed the House 
that he had received from Mr. Justice 
Field, one of the Judges appointed in 
pursuance of the Padllanontary Elec- 
tions Act, 1868, for the Trial of Election 
Petitions, and from J. Talbot Airey, 
esquire, the prescribed Officer appointed 
by the Court of Common Pleas under 
the provisions of the same Act, Reports 
relating to the Election for the Southern 
theme of the County of Northumber- 
and :— 


Reports read, as follow :— 
Northumberland County (Southern Division) 





Election. 
Common Pleas Office, 
Chancery Lane, W.C, 
4th July, 1878. 
Sir, 
In the Matter of the South Northum- 


berland Election. 
Henry Milvain and others, Petitioners. 
Albert Henry George Grey, Respondent. 

I have the honour to Report to you, in pur- 
suance of the 40th section of “The Parliamen- 
tary Elections Act, 1868,’’ that the Petition in 
the above matter is this day withdrawn by the 
said Petitioners. 

I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient humble Servant, 
J. Tatsor Airey, 
The Prescribed Officer appointed 
under the Act. 
To the Right Honble. 
The Speaker. 

The Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868. 
Southern Division of Northumberland Election 
Petition. 

Arthur Edward Middleton, Petitioner ; 


and 
Edward Ridley, Respondent. 


To the Right Honourable 
The Speaker of the House of Commons, 


I, Sir William Ventris Field, knight, one of 


the Justices of the High Court of Justice, Queen’s 
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Bench Division, and one of the Judges for the 
time being for the trial of Election Petitions in 
England, do hereby, in pursuance of the said 
Act, report to you that a Summons came on to 
be heard before me in the matter of the above 
Petition, on behalf of the Petitioner, for leave 
to withdraw such Petition, and upon hearing 
the Solicitors or Agents on both sides, and upon 
reading the affidavits produced before me by 
and on behalf of the respective parties, I ordered 
that the Petitioner be at liberty to withdraw 
such Petition; and I report, that in my opinion 
the withdrawal of such Petition was not the re- 
sult of any corrupt arrangement, or in considera- 
tion of the withdrawal of any other Petition. 


Wiuu1am V. Frew. 
Dated this fifth day of July, 1878. 


Letter and Notice received from Mr. 
Justice Field [19th June] again read :— 
Northumberland County (Southern Division) 
Election, — 
Westminster Hall, 
18th June, 1878. 
Sir, 

I beg to inform you, pursuant to “ The Par- 
liamentary Elections Act, 1868,’’ that a Notice, 
of which a copy is herewith enclosed, was duly 
filed on the 15th instant. 

I am Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Wit Ventnis Frexp. 


To the Right Honourable 
The Speaker. 


(Copy-) 
In the High Court of Justice, Common Pleas 
Division. 
The Parliamentary Elections Act, 1868. 
Election for the Southern Division of the County 
of Northumberland holden on the 10th and 
17th days of April in the year of our Lord 
1878. 
Between Henry Milvain and others, Petitioners ; 
and 
Albert Henry George Grey, Respondent. 
I hereby give notice that I do not intend to 
oppose this Petition. 
Dated this 15th day of June 1878. 
ALBERT Henry Georce Grey. 


Ordered, That the Deputy Clerk of the Crown 
do attend this House forthwith, with the last 
Return for the Southern Division of the County 
of Northumberland, and amend the same by 


‘| rasing out the name of Albert Henry George 


Grey, esquire.’ 


The Deputy Clerk of the Crown at- 
tended and amended the said Return 
accordingly. 
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Provisional Orders for 


QUESTIONS. 


0. — 


THE ADMIRALTY—THE ACCOUNTANT 
GENERAL OF THE NAVY.—QUESTION. 


Capratin PIM asked the Secretary to 
the Admiralty, Whether it is true that 
Mr. R. G. Hamilton, an assistant se- 
cretary to the Board of Trade, has been 
appointed Accountant General of the 
Navy, in preference to competent gentle- 
men of high character and standing who 
have served many years in the Depart- 
ment with the hope of promotion; 
whether Mr. Hamilton receives a salary 
of £1,500 per annum, being £300 
a-year more than his predecessor re- 
ceived; and, upon what grounds this 
increase has been given to a gentleman 
quite untried at the Admiralty ? 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON: It is true 
that Mr. R. G. Hamilton has been ap- 
pointed Accountant General of the Navy 
at a salary of £1,500 a-year, which rate 
of salary is £100 a-year, and not £300 
a-year, in excess of that received by his 
predecessor. The Accountant General’s 
Department having been thoroughly re- 
organized, it was considered desirable to 
obtain the services of some gentleman 
whose known experience and abilities 
would enable him to carry out the re- 
forms contemplated. These abilities 
Mr. Hamilton has shown himself to 
possess in the exercise of his duties at 
the Board of Trade, and the increased 
rate of salary is given in consideration 
of the increased amount of responsibility 
incurred owing to the abolition of one of 
the two Deputy Accountants General. 

Captain PIM gave Notice, that on 
going into Committee of Supply, he 
would call attention to the appointment, 
and move— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, the 
appointment of a gentleman as head of a De- 
partment with which he has not previously been 
connected, and without any experience of its 
working, and over the heads of tried and com- 
petent servants of the Crown, is unjust, and has 
a tendency to seriously weaken, the public 
service. 


POOR LAW AMENDMENT ACT (1876) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—QUESTION. 
Mr. GOSCHEN observed, that the 

consideration of the Lords’ Amendments 

to the Poor Law Amendment Act (1876) 

Amendment Bill was down for that 
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evening. In the absence of the hon. 
Member for Ashton-under-Lyne (Mr. 
Mellor); who had charge of the Bill, he 
asked’ the President of the Local 
Government Board, Whether he would 
use his influence with the hon. Member 
not to bring on the Billat an hour when 
it could not be fairly and reasonably 
discussed? The divisions which took 
place in the House of Lords clearly 
showed it to be necessary that the 
Amendments should receive fair discus- 
sion in that House. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, 
said, that he could give no pledge on be- 
half of his hon. Friend the Member for 
Ashton-under-Lyne; but, having heard 
nothing from him, he certainly should 
not expect the Bill would be brought 
on that night. 
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PROVISIONAL ORDERS FOR IRISH 
WATERWORKS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SYNAN (for Mr. Everyn Asn- 
LEY) asked, Mr: Attorney General for 
Ireland, What was the cause of the de- 
lay in introducing the Bill for confirming 
certain Provisional Orders relating to 
Waterworks for Downpatrick and Sligo, 
whereby the Bill has been lost for this 
Session ? 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr., Grsson), in reply, 
said, the Sligo, Provisional Order pro- 
posed to revive powers conferred on the 
Town Council by a local Act in 1869. 
Besides compulsory powers to interfere 
with ‘the waterworks, the draft Order . 
proposed to enable the local authorities 
to take quarries and other private pro- 
perty without compensation. Before the 
introduction of such an exceptional 
Order in the form of a Bill, it became 
necessary to consider how far it affected 
the Public Health (Ireland) Act. A 
Bill to confirm the Order was introduced 
in sufficient time to be passed if it were 
unopposed; but a Petition was pre- 
sented afterwards, which precluded the 
possibility of its becoming law this 
Session, and would have had the same 
effect if the Bill had been introduced 
at a considerably earlier period. The 
reason of the delay was the time that 
was necessarily occupied by the Local 
Government Board in its preparation, 
and the subsequent consideration by the 
Law Officers of Ireland of the difficult 
questions which had been raised. It 
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did not. follow that this had been the 
cause of the loss of the Bill,.as it was not 
certain that such an Qrder, being op- 

osed, would have had.any, chance of 
ata passed this Session., . The.Down- 
patrick Order wasincluded im the same 
Bill, and therefore shared the same, fate 
as Sligo; but care would be, taken in 
future to avoid placing, an «Qrder.not 
likely to be opposed_in a Bill with an- 
other Order to which opposition might 
be expected. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


oho 


HIGHWAYS (re-committed) BILL. 
(Mr. Sclater- Booth, Mr. Salt.) 
coMMITTEE. [Progress 28th June. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 


Main Roads. 


Clause 11 (Disturnpiked roads to be- 
come main roads, and half the expense 
of maintenance to be contributed out of 
county rate). 

Mr. PAGET moved, in page 4, line 
42, after “ authority,” to insert.‘ or of 
such other person or persons as the 
county authority may a oint.”” 

Mr. SCLATER - BOOTH said, ‘he 
had no objection to the Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH moved, in 
page 5, at end, to add— 

“ Provided that no part of such expenses shall 
be included in— 

‘¢(1.) Any precept or, warrant for the levying 
or collection of county rate within the Metro- 
polis; or 

“(2.) Any order made on the council of any 
borough having a separate court of ‘quarter 
sessions, under section one hundred and seven- 
teen of ‘The Municipal Corporation Act, 
1835.’ ”” 


He had considered the abstruse points 
which would be involved were this Bill 
passed in conflict with the policy of 
this Amendment, and he was satis- 
fied that the Bill would not work 
in any other way so long as the juris- 
diction remained in the county’ au- 
thority. As regarded the Metropolis, 
there were certain turnpike roads which 
had fallen in sinee 1870, both in the 
East and North of London.’ It would, 
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of course, be a reasonable thing that 
these roads should be cast upon the 
common fund of the Metropolis, or else 
become county roads; but it would be 
inconvenient that the county should have 
anything to do with them ; and if any- 
thing were done it would be more 
analogous to the mode in which these 
things were generally arranged in the 
Metropolis, that they should be thrown 
upon, the common fund of the Metro- 
polis. But he did not propose to touch 
these roads atall. He was satisfied that 
was. the only convenient mode of deal- 
ing with the subject at present. With 
regard to the quarter sessions boroughs, 
they were in a different position. It 
appeared, from a Return which he had 
had furnished to the House, that two- 
thirds.of those boroughs made no con- 
tribution whatever under the existing 
state of things to the county rate, and 
there was no doubt that the magistrates 
were precluded by the Municipal Cor- 
peeeHon Act from levying any new coniri- 

ution, Ofthe remainder, seven or eight 
might be left out of consideration, be- 
cause their contribution was a voluntary 
contribution for lunatic asylum purposes. 
The: others, which contributed more or 
less to the county rate, paid what he 
took to be contributions which had been 
continued from times antecedent to the 
Corporation Acts. It would be quite 
contrary to the practice of Parliament 
to throw this new charge upon these 
independent bodies; and, in his judg- 
ment, it could not be done until these 
bodies were united with the county 
authority in some representative district. 
The Bill was, therefore, conceived with 
the view of excluding the area of the 
Metropolis and of the quarter sessions 
boroughs from its operation, and he 
hoped the Committee would be content 
to leave it so. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
thought the Amendment involved an 
exceedingly important question. If a 
Highway Bill were to be passed, it 
should be acomplete measure. In the 
Scotch Bill, discussed at the previous 
Sitting, it was distinctly laid down that 
Glasgow was to pay for certain roads in 
the neighbouring counties. Glasgow 
and Scotch Members protested ; but the 
provision was carried in spite of their 
protests. ‘The right hon. Gentleman 
laughed ; but the Committee were now 
dealing with a similar subject as it af- 
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fected England. There were 95 boroughs 
to be exempted; but, if they were 
exempted, why were all the other towns 
to be included? There were but four 
boroughs in Lancashire having quarter 
sessions of their own. Other large 
towns of Lancashire, with their hun- 
dreds of thousands of population, were 
to be charged; but these four fortunate 
towns would not be charged. Was this 
right? His right hon. Friend had pro- 
posed, in his first Bill, to give power to 
re-establish turnpike tolls, under cer- 
tain conditions; but it was felt by all 
that that could not now be done. He 
would only now say that these towns 
who benefited more by the abolition 
of tolls than any other part of the 
country in which they were situated, 
had a right to pay something to- 
wards the maintenance of the roads. 
In his own county there were two towns 
—Chichester and Lewes—which were in 
precisely the sante position. Chichester 
had a quarter sessions, and would be 
exempt from payment; Lewes had no 
quarter sessions, and would have to pay. 
Such anomalies would not bear exami- 
nation. It was not right to deal with a 
difficulty by putting it on one side as 
was here proposed; and the difficulty 
here would, in his opinion, be met more 
easily than the Government supposed. 
He had looked into the facts with regard 
to county rates; and although it was 
true that for certain purposes these 
towns were free from county rates, there 
was nothing to prevent Parliament lay- 
ing future burdens on the towns. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he was glad to 
hear the remarks of the last speaker, 
for though the hon. and gallant Baronet 
and he approached the question from 
different points of view, theirconclusions 
were the same. The proposed compro- 
mise was indefensible, and in the county 
with which he was connected would ope- 
rate most unjustly. He was connected 
by residence with the borough of 
Warrington, and he represented another 
large borough. Was it possible for the 
Committee to entertain for a moment a 
proposal, the effect of which would be 
to exclude Wigan from liability to con- 
tribute to the maintenance of main roads 
because it happened to have quarter 
sessions, and to impose a heavy charge 
upon Warrington and Burnley because 
they had not quarter sessions? He be- 
lieved that at the present moment the 
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provisions of this Highways Bill were 
unknown in the country. He did not 
believe that the boroughs in different 
parts ofthe country which had not quarter 
sessions had the slightest idea that there 
was a Bill now before the House of 
Commons, the effect of which would be 
to im upon them their proportion 
of dn sihalt the cost of sdainbehaainn of 
the main roads of the Kingdom, which 
was an entirely new charge, and would 
be avery considerable tax upon borough 
property. The President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board had drawn a distinction 
between boroughs with quarter sessions 
and boroughs without ; but as regarded 
the point they had now before them 
there was no distinction. The distinc- 
tion that did exist was in reference to 
the administration of justice and the 
maintenance of gaols, the charges for 
which quarter sessions boroughs were 
relieved from, because they had their 
own administration of justice, and they 
used to have gaols of their own ; but that 
had nothing to do with the maintenance 
of roads. They were now proposing to 
impose a new charge, and it should be 
dealt with in one of two ways—either 
they should exclude the large towns, or 
they should include them whether they 
had quarter sessions or not. He en- 
tirely objected to this piecemeal legis- 
lation. He should be quite prepared to 
support the right hon. Gentleman in ex- 
cluding all boroughs. In Scotland, all 
towns of 5,000 inhabitants and upwards 
were excluded from the operation of the 
Highways Bill, so that any place which 
was, properly speaking, an urban as 
distinguished from a rural community, 
was exempt from contribution to the 
maintenance of high roads, and there 
was reason in the exemption. No doubt, 
boroughs made use of the county road ; 
but then they had to make their streets 
ata very great cost, and to submit to 
heavy charges year by year for their 
maintenance. He did not say that it 
might not be legitimate, if some plan 
could be devised by which a proportional 
share of the maintenance of roads in 
counties should be placed upon the urban 
authorities; but it was intolerable and 
unjust that property which was of very 
great value in large towns should be 
called upon to contribute a very con- 
siderable share to the cost of the main- 
tenance of these main roads. The set- 
off which the right hon. Gentleman pro- 
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posed to give to the towns was practi- 
cally an illusion. He had the highest re- 
spect for the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, who, he believed, was 
most anxious to deal with the question in 
a fair and reasonable way; but he could 
not assent to the proposal by way of 
set-off, that in the case of certain roads 
which had been disturnpiked since 
1871, if any part of them passed through 
a borough, the borough should have a 
claim upon the county for a certain 
amount towards the maintenance of 
these roads, because there were scarcely 
any of these roads within boroughs 
which had been disturnpiked since that 
time, and there would, therefore, practi- 
cally, be no set-off; while the great 
amount of rateable property existing in 
large towns would form a very im- 
portant item in the contributions to the 
county rate. What he would suggest 
was that the clause should be postponed, 
to enable the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board seriously to consider how 
this matter could be dealt with. It could 
not, he was satisfied, be dealt with in the 
manner now proposed. The right hon. 
Gentleman had bought off the for- 
midable opposition connected with the 
Metropolis and the quarter sessions 
boroughs, and he would now have to 
buy off the rest of the boroughs, or to 
bring forward a scheme that would 
place on a just and equitable basis the 
amount of the contributions from the 
different localities. He regretted that 
the Bill was drawn on such narrow 
limits. It was wasting the time of the 
House to deal with the question in this 
piecemeal fashion; and he, for one, 
should not regret if the Bill were with- 
drawn. If, however, they were to go 
on, he urged that the clause should be 
withdrawn and another clause brought 
up, which would meet the difficulties to 
which he had referred. If that course 
were not taken, he should propose to 
amend the Amendment; and if the right 
hon. Gentleman persisted in excluding 
boroughs with quarter sessions, and in 
including other boroughs, he should do 
and in his power to oppose the 

ill. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he had formed 
the opinion that all boroughs having 
quarter sessions were, to a certain ex- 
tent, liable to county rate, notwith- 
standing what had been said by the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Selater- 
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Booth), who had moved the Amendment. 
There were three Acts of Parliament 
all requiring a contribution from the 
boroughs, in proportion to the expendi- 
ture of the county, for certain purposes. 
No doubt, the county magistrates could 
not assess or levy a rate within these 
boroughs; but they could send in a re- 
quisition of the amount required for 
county purposes, other than those from 
which the boroughs were specially ex- 
empt, and they had the power of en- 
forcing ‘this requisition under these cir- 
cumstances. The question was, how 
were they to deal with the Amend- 
ment? He should be very sorry to 
stop the progress of the Bill; but he 
considered that if the Committee were 
to adopt the Amendment, as it stood, 
they should stereotype the principle 
of giving up now and for ever the 
liability, whatever it might be, of these 
boroughs. He should be willing to 
come to an arrangement with these 
boroughs. He had no wish to do any- 
thing that would seem unjust to them ; 
and, having regard to their position, it 
might be desirable that they should not 
be saddled to the full extent that the 
county rate at present would fall upon 
them. But he did feel the impossibility 
of assenting to the words proposed ; and 
he would therefore suggest to the right 
hon. Gentleman, that he should not at 
present press the Amendment. As far 
as the Metropolis was concerned, he had 
no objection to it. 

Mr. SCLATER - BOOTH remarked 
that it would be quite impossible, in a 
Bill of this kind, to impose a new charge 
in connection with the county rate with- 
out express acknowledgment and ma- 
chinery for putting it into operation. 
The hon. Member for Barnley (Mr. 
Rylands) had complained that certain 
towns in Lancashire would be heavily 
charged for the purposes of this contri- 
bution, mentioning his own town and 
Warrington ; while, he said, Wigan and 
other places would escape. But they 
were told by the Lancashire Members 
that those towns were only too anxious 
to contribute to the county rate. The 
hon. Member for Oldham himself (Mr. 
Hibbert) proposed an Amendment to 
that effect in the County Boards Bill. 
He (Mr. Sclater-Booth) apprehended 
that the practice of Lancashire was to 
contribute by arrangement towards the 
county rate. Then the hon. Member for 
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Burnley talked about the enormity of 
this charge. Now, what did this charge 
amount to? Only £150,000 upon the 
whole county rating of the Kingdom, or 
about one-third or one-fourth of the 
relief which had recently been afforded 
by the operation of the Prisons Act. 
As it stood, then, at the present moment, 
and until this machinery was extended 
and further developed, the charge was 
really not one worth talking about. His 
hon. and gallant Friend the Member for 
West Sussex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) 
seemed to suppose that it was a new 
fancy of his to exempt quarter sessions 
boroughs. It was nothing of the kind. 
When he came to frame this Bill, witha 
view of doing what had long been ur- 
gently demanded, he found no other rate 
upon which he could rest except the 
county rate, and that seemed to him a 
reasonable and a fair line to draw. 
Some of these quarter sessions boroughs 
would be glad to come into this arrange- 
ment, as they would receive in the way 
of contribution more than they would be 
called upon to pay. In the original 
draft of the County Government Bill, it 
was proposed to exempt even local 
board districts from the operation of this 
rating, but they one and all remon- 
strated against that solution; and he 
found that in Cheshire, Essex, Lan- 
cashire, and many other places, there 
was the greatest anxiety on the part of 
the local board districts to come in and 
have the benefit of this charge spreading 
over the whole of the county rate. 
Seeing, then, that it was not a large 
charge, seeing also that those towns were 
certainly contributory to the county rate, 
it did seem to him that this was a rea- 
sonable step to take, and that the addi- 
tion which he proposed might be made 
to the clause without the slightest alarm 
or anxiety. The hon. Member (Mr. 
Gregory) said he would be satisfied if he 
thought the principle would not be 
stereotyped for ever. Surely the hon. 
Gentleman had sufficient experience of 
Acts of Parliament to see that this was 
an omnibus Bill, containing fragmentary 
Amendments, which would necessitate, at 
some later period, the introduction of a 
consolidation measure with a view to 
place the whole of the law on a uniform 
and satisfactory basis? The Highway 
Acts were a mass of confusion; and if 
he had attempted to consolidate them 
in connection with his Amendment, not 
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be too short for that purpose. He con- 
sidered that the Government, in intro- 
ducing the measure, bound itself to 
bring in, at as early a period as possible, 
a Bill to consolidate all the existing 
Highway Acts, when the Amendments 
now introduced might be reviewed and 
re-considered. 

Mr. STANSFELD thought that the 
remarks of the right hon. Gentleman, 
instead of diminishing, had strengthened 
the objections to the Amendment. He 
had perceived nothing in the argument 
of the right hon. Gentleman which would 
justify the imposition of this charge upon 
boroughs which had not quarter sessions, 
if quarter sessions boroughs were to be 
exempted. The right hon. Gentleman 
seemed disposed to treat this matter 
as one of detail. That might be; but 
the reason why the Committee was in 
the difficulty in which it now found 
itself was that the Government had 
abandoned the County Government Bill, 
which would have determined, accord- 
ing to the mind of the country and that 
House,’ any questions upon which, at 
the present moment, they were unable 
to come to a conclusion. He would take 
this very question, on which he differed 
from many hon. Friends on his own side 
of the House. He said distinctly that 
he agreed with hon. Gentlemen on the 
other side, who argued that no boroughs 
ought to be excluded from their share of 
county expenditure ; but he said, at the 
same time, that those boroughs ought 
not to be excluded from their share of 
county government; and that question 
would have come on for discussion if 
the County Government Bill had not 
been withdrawn. If the Amendment of 
the right hon. Gentleman were adopted 
by the Committee, a claim would be 
created on behalf of boroughs which 
had no quarter sessions, many of them 
more populous than those which had, 
and he was at a loss to see how that 
claim could be resisted. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, the hon. 
and gallant Member for West Sussex 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot) generally took 
an exceedingly fair and impartial view 
of everything that was brought under 
his notice; and he was surprised, there- 
fore, at his endeavour to impose a new 
charge upon quarter sessions boroughs 
on such slight grounds as he had al- 
leged, He was quite prepared, never- 
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theless, to submit his case on behalf of 
one of the greatest quarter sessions 
boroughs to the hon. and gallant Member, 
who would, he was quite sure, give it a 
fair consideration. He quite agreed 
with the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
that this was a question which ought to 
be settled at once. If there were any 
claim which could, in justice, be urged 
against quarter sessions boroughs, let 
them by all means recognize it in their 
legislation immediately, and not post- 
pone its consideration until two or 
three years’ hence. But what was the 
just balance as between counties and 

oroughs in this matter? He took it 
for granted that the obligation to be 
admitted was, at all events, a mutual 
and reciprocal one. If, on the one hand, 
boroughs were called upon to pay for 
the usor of county roads, counties should, 
on the other, be called upon to pay for 
the usor of the borough roads. He would 
take his own case as an illustration. 
The markets of Birmingham were very 
largely attended by country people, who 
came in with very heavy waggons, which 
passed over a considerable extent of 
their roads. Those roads had all been 
disturnpiked for the last 10 or 12 years, 
and the country people contributed no- 
thing towards their maintenance. At 
present, he did not think there was a 
single turnpike road within the muni- 
cipal limits; and, accordingly, if under 
this Bill Birmingham were included as 
one of the highway areas, it would 
have a great deal to pay, but not onv 
single penny to receive. He asked the 
hon. and gallant Member whether he 
thought that, in the case of Birmingham 
at all events, such a provision would be 
fair? Its position would be that of the 
stork in the fable, who was invited to 
sup with the fox. The fox served the 
meal on a flat dish, and the stork went 
hungry away, the fox licking up the 
whole of the dinner. It would be rather 
hard to expect that Birmingham should 
be prepared to pay for half of the ban- 
quet and get none of the meat. The 
hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) 
had got up a sort of triangular duel. 
If he understood the hon. Gentleman’s 
position accurately, he would actually 
prefer that injustice should be done to 
the quarter sessions boroughs than that 
justice should not be done to the bo- 
rough which he represented. He would 
suggest to him that he should interfere 
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at this stage of the proceedings if he 
could make out a just case for his con- 
stituents; and he, for one, would be 
very happy to support him in any addi- 
tion which he might desire to make to 
these exemptions; but he would point 
out to him that, at all events, there were 
two primd facie distinctions to be made 
between the quarter sessions boroughs 


and the other boroughs. In the first - 


place, as the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board had stated, the former 
had a sort of prescriptive right to im- 
munity in connection with all these 
charges which had not been conferred by 
previous legislation upon thenon-quarter 
sessions boroughs, and, in the next 
place, it would be found that in the vast 
majority of quarter sessions boroughs 
the position would be the same as in 
Birmingham—they would have every- 
thing to pay and very little or nothing 
to receive. In the case of the majority 
of boroughs which had no quarter ses- 
sions, he very much doubted whether 
the advantage would not be on the side 
of those boroughs, and whether the hon. 
Member’s constituents would have any 
reason to thank him if he succeeded in 
obtaining the exclusion of his own bo- 
rough from the provisions of this Bill. 
The real cause of complaint, it seemed 
to him, was this—that the hon. Gentle- 
man and his constituents would be called 
upon to pay without having any share 
in the representation, That was an 
evil which he should hope at some future 
time might be remedied. If it be de- 
sirable—as the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) 
had suggested—that quarter sessions 
boroughs also should come into the 
general scheme of county government, 
he saw no possible objection to that ; but 
if they were to be made contributors to 
county purposes, and those purposes 
were to include main roads, then it would 
be necessary to have some other defini- 
tion of main road than turnpike. They 
must have some definition of main roads 
which would include the main lines of 
traffic in their great towns, so that there 
might be established a reciprocal obliga- 
tion on the part of the counties to pay 
for what they used, while they imposed 
upon boroughs a tax for what they used. 

Lorp GEORGE CAVENDISH said, 
that ever since he had had a seat 
in that House he had always been 
anxious that jealousies between counties 
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and boroughs should not be brought 
forward. He thought there could be 
no doubt that the main roads run- 
ning from town to town were of as 
great importance to the boroughs, and, 
perhaps, more so, than to the districts 
through which they ran. He would in- 
stance for one the town of Sheffield, 
_ where the main road running into the 

picturesque part of Derbyshire traversed 
a wild moor district. Was it to be sup- 
posed that the farmers of that district 
would keep up a road for the great traffic 
from Sheffield, if the town itself did not 
contribute something towards the main- 
tenance of the road? It was of very 
little importance to the farmer whether 
the roads were rough or not; but it was 
of very great importance to the heavily- 
laden omnibuses leaving Sheffield that 
there should be a good, level road. From 
Brighton to Newhaven the road was 
earried along the cliff, and was a most 
expensive one to keep up. It happened 
to run through two parishes on the South 
Down, in which the villages lay on the 
other side of the Down, and was, there- 
fore, hardly of any use whatever to 
them. Still, under this Bill, it was pro- 
posed to exempt Brighton from contri- 
buting to the maintenance of this road, 
though it might be looked upon as the 
pleasure drive for that town. The pro- 
bability was that the road would be 
neglected. He thought it must be 
manifest to everybody that the quarter 
sessions towns were very much interested 
in keeping up the roads; so much so, that 
although the right hon. Gentleman said 
that many quarter sessions towns, which 
were now under Acts of Parliament, 
would be exempt, yet he (Lord George 
Cavendish) thought that if the Com- 
mittee were to omit all mention of 
quarter sessions boroughs and allow 
those that could pay to be brought in, 
it was very probable that before long 
the other towns would see that it would 
be to their advantage to contribute to 
the maintenance of the roads. In justice 
to the right hon. Gentleman, who had 
been blamed on both sides of the House 
for not bringing in a comprehensive 
measure, he must say that he did not 
see how it was possible, on the 5th of 
July, to pass such a measure—and it 
must be recollected that while Nero was 
fiddling, Rome was burning. While they 
were talking about who was to pay, the 
roads were getting worse. Those who 
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knew anything about roads must know 
that ‘‘ a stitch in time saves nine ;”’ and 
if they put off the settlement of this 
question for another year the roads 
would only become worse and worse, 
and the expenses, already heavy, would 
be so much greater. The right hon, 
Gentleman was doing now what the 
Turnpike Roads Committee, of which 
he (Lord George Cavendish) had the 
honour to be Chairman, asked him to do, 
and that was to get in the narrow end 
of the wedge by laying down the prin- 
ciple that the counties should provide 
one-half towards the maintenance of the 
roads. If they got this principle estab- 
lished they should soon find in the working 
of it that several other things which they 
could not now perceive would become 
necessary; and they might expect in 
another Session to have what hon. 
Members were so anxious for—namely, 
a comprehensive measure passed. The 
hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) 
had talked about a new charge being 
imposed upon boroughs; but he should 
rememberthattheinhabitantsofboroughs 
had not been released from the old charge 
to which they were liable under the old 
turnpike system. Whatever might be 
said against that system, it would hardly 
be denied that it was a fair one. The in- 
habitants of certain boroughs used the 
county roads, and they paid for them; 
but, under the present arrangement, they 
might use the county roads without pay- 
ing for them. For his part, he could not 
see why quarter sessions boroughs should 
be exempted from this charge. 

Mr. CARPENTER GARNIER could 
not see why the boroughs should be 
allowed to use the roads without paying 
for them. 

Mr. HIBBERT failed to see on what 
grounds an exemption could be made in 
favour of boroughs with quarter sessions 
any more than boroughs which had not 
them. In Lancashire there were four 
quarter sessions boroughs — Liverpool, 
Manchester, Bolton, and Wigan — but 
there were many other municipalities 
with a much larger population than either 
Wigan or Bolton; and he did not see 
why places like Oldham and Warrington 
should be called upon to contribute 
towards the maintenance of the main 
roads if the other boroughs in the same 
county were to be exempted. He did 
not understand upon what principle such 
a thing could be proposed ; because the 
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boroughs with no quarter sessions had 
to maintain their own roads just as 
much as the boroughs which had quarter 
sessions. The former were very glad 
to get rid of turnpikes, and so also 
were the latter. He knew that Man- 
chester opposed nearly every Bill that 
was brought in for the purpose of ex- 
tending the Turnpike Acts which existed 
in its locality. He opposed the Amend- 
ment, on the ground that at the present 
time in Lancashire the boroughs with 
quartersessions contributed to the county 
rate for several purposes. Last year 
Liverpool and Manchester alone contri- 
buted something like £23,000 to the 
county rate for various purposes. If that 
be the case in that county, it certainly 
would be imposing no new burden to 
call upon them to contribute towards 
the maintenance of the main roads. 
He thought that in this case they ought 
to look upon it as a matter of justice and 
fairness. He did not agree with his hon. 
Friend the Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Chamberlain), that it would be unjust to 
make quarter sessions boroughs pay. On 
the contrary, he thought it would be very 
unjust that they should not pay, for this 
reason — that the inhabitants of such 
boroughs would use the main roads. 
Mr. GREGORY asked that he might 
be allowed to put himself right. The 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Sclater- 
Booth) had stated that he had not ad- 
verted to the provisions of the Municipal 
Act with respect to boroughs before 
1865. Now, he was in the recollection 
of the Committee when he said that he 
distinctly stated that the justices had no 
power of levying a heavy rate. He 
knew that the county could require a 
contribution from the municipal borough, 
and that the county treasurer could re- 
quire anaccount. Again, the right hon. 
Gentleman said there was another ques- 
tion on the 12th clause. As he read 
the 12th clause, that was a clause which 
provided for management and juris- 
diction, and did not affect county rate. 
He was sorry this discussion should have 
arisen, and threatened to become an im- 
pediment to the Bill. He should behappy 
to facilitate the progress of the Bill as 
well as he could; and with that view it 
had occurred to him that some quali- 
fying words might be inserted in this 
clause. He would nierely suggest that 
the Amendment might be accepted 
without prejudice, and that the question 
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might be left open for consideration at 
a future opportunity. The difficulty, to 
his mind, was that if they passed this 
Amendment as it stood, they would 
decide for ever the exemption of these 
boroughs. Therefore, what he suggested 
was that after the word ‘‘or,” and 
before ‘‘ any order,’ they should insert 
the words ‘‘ subject to and without pre- 
judice to any provisions that may be 
hereafter made.” This would show that 
further provision was contemplated; and 
it would prevent this provision from 
being quoted as closing for ever the 
consideration of the matter, or preju- 
dicing the consideration of any further 
provisions which might be hereafter 
made. He would suggest those words, 
and perhaps the right hon. Gentleman 
would consider them. 

Mr. KNOWLES, after listening to 
this very interesting discussion, would 
appeal to the right hon. Gentleman 
whether he could not bring up some- 
thing on the Report that wositd meet 
this case. He agreed with the hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Chamber- 
lain) that boroughs would have to keep 
their own highways inrepair. Although 
the traffic on the highways outside the 
borough did not pay the borough rates 
there were warehouses, or some places 
or other within the borough, on which 
they would pay rates. When they came 
to look at the heavy traffic from Bolton 
to Manchester those were two boroughs 
which would be excluded from the Bill, 
and the intermediate places would be 
subjected altogether to the expense of 
this heavy traffic. They had warehouses 
in Bolton and Manchester which con- 
tributed to the rates; but these places 
did not contribute to the highway rates. 
Although this Amendment would free 
the borough he represented, there was 
some justice in saying that the boroughs 
should contribute something. It wasa 
question of degree; and he was sure if 
the right hon. Gentleman would con- 
sider it before the Report they might 
come to some arrangement. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, there appeared to 
be some confusion in regard to this 
clause. It seemed to him that it was 
proposed that the boroughs were to 
pay their share of the county rate, 
and the counties were not to pay 
their share for roads within the bo- 
roughs. Now, he never could agree 
to that.. It was nota question of policy, 
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as an hon. Member had stated. In the 
borough which he represented there 
were 27 miles of highway, and under 
the clause as it stood they would have 
to pay for keeping these roads in good 
order. He wanted to know if they were 
to keep these 27 miles in order and to 
pay county rates as well, or would the 
county keep them? If they were to 
have fair play, the county should either 
pay for these roads, or the borough 
should be excluded from the county rate. 
The right hon. Gentleman had taken 
the latter course; and, as far as he 
could see, it must be maintained, If 
hon. Members for counties thought the 
matter should be re-considered, he did 
hope that they would be prepared to 
take their share, and would not throw 
all the burdens on towns which would 
have, at the same time, to pay county 
rates. 

Sir BALDWYN LEIGHTON con- 
sidered it was a question of expediency 
and time. He thought that after what 
had fallen from both sides of the House 
there seemed to be a general consensus 
of opinion that it was a fair thing to 
exclude the towns. With regard to 
what had been said by the hon. Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. Muntz), he did 
not know how they maintained 27 miles 
of road, when boroughs would receive 
half thecontribution from the county rate. 
[‘‘ No, no!”?] He thought that would be 
the effect. [‘‘ No, no!’”’?] He would sug- 
gest that his right hon. Friend (Mr. 
Sclater-Booth) should consider the mat- 
ter, and perhaps he might meet the 
views that had been expressed. It was 
a question whether what was required 
could be done within the time. He did 
not know whether it was possible for 
him to postpone the clause, in the hope 
of bringing it up after with an alteration. 
There was a clause in the Scotch Bill 
which gave power to make some pro- 
vision between boroughs and counties on 
the taking off of turnpike gates. During 
five years they had power to make rates. 
In England they had not this power; 
and he must say the justice of the case 
had been very fairly put by hon. Gentle- 
men opposite, whose boroughs, it seemed 
to him, should be all included in the 
Bill. The practical effect would be very 
slight—very slight, indeed. There was 
a district in his own county where he 
found some of the boroughs would 
actually receive, though others would 
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pay. The change would be very slight ; 
and really the whole principle of rates 
was that the whole community in the 
county ought to contribute. If they had 
an opportunity of working the Bill, very 
probably, in a short time, a course 
would be found which would facilitate 
the question to be decided. It really 
appeared to him that the right hon. 
Gentleman ought to say whether, under 
the circumstances, he would postpone 
the clause, or would reserve this Amend- 
ment for later decision. It was really 
only a question whether it could be 
introduced now or not. 

Mr. RATHBONE said, the towns had 
no objection to pay their share for the 
roads which brought traffic into them, 
provided that the county paid their share 
of the main roads within the towns. 
All the towns objected to was that the 
county charge should be put upon them 
without any such provision. As soon as 
the right hon. Gentleman provided for 
this reciprocal contribution, although 
the towns might have to pay something 
more they would not object; but they 
did object to these charges being thrown 
upon them without any counter charges 
being considered at all. Liverpool now 
paid £16,000 to the county expenditure. 
All they wished for was that the question 
should be considered as a whole, and 
that the matter should be put upon a 
fair footing. 

Sm JOSEPH BAILEY remarked 
that the difficulty in which the Com- 
mittee now found itself was not a new 
one, but was a difficulty which was con- 
tinually occurring in the ordinary course 
of rating in the country. Wherever the 
property was partly urban and partly 
rural, and when the rate for gas or 
other matters had to be levied, those 
outside the towns paid one-fourth of the 
rate; and he would venture to suggest 
that that principle ought to be con- 
sidered in the present case, and some 
modified or mitigated rate might be 
derived from it. 

Stir JULIAN GOLDSMID said, it 
was clear that the cost of the roads out- 
side the boundaries of towns was de- 
frayed by the parishes through which 
they ran; and he had no doubt that the 
towns ought to contribute something. 
But, on the other hand, the argument 
of the towns wag this. There were 
main roads in their towns which were 
used by the county as arterial or through 
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roads; and they contended that if they 
contributed to the maintenance of the 
roads outside, those outside ought to 
contribute to the cost of maintenance of 
the arterial roads inside the borough 
boundaries. It really came to this 
—what were main or arterial roads? 
He did not think that any solution would 
be arrived at until they had an uniform 
system of county government. What he 
understood the right hon. Gentleman to 
say was, that he was proposing this as a 
stop-gap until he could go more fully 
into the matter by the County Govern- 
ment Bill. It seemed to him it would be 
better to pass the clause as it stood, and 
leave the right hon. Gentleman to bring 
up a new clause, or Amendments to this, 
on the Report, and then take a final 
decision upon it. It?would be a pity if, 
after having gone so far, they did not go 
on with the matter, 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH was sorry to 
speak so often; but so many questions 
on this interesting subject naturally 
arose, that he was obliged to address 
the Committee somewhat frequently. He 
should, of course, have no objection to 
accepting the words proposed by the 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gregory); but 
whether they would have much effect, 
he thought was doubtful. It would 
appear to be an indication that some 
contribution must hereafter be made 
from these towns. What he wanted to 
put before the Committee was the fact 
that there were many kinds of towns. 
There were 95 quarter sessions boroughs, 
and these were boroughs where the 
county magistrates had no right to go in 
and levy a county rate. Whether that 
was for the general interest, or not, was 
another question. He did not go into 
that; but as the magistrates had now 
no authority, if Parliament did put them 
into these towns for these purposes, re- 
presentation must be given to the towns 
for county purposes. Besides these 95 
quarter sessions boroughs, there were 
more than 100 having separate petty 
sessional jurisdiction, and there were, 
also, local board districts. The whole 
of these would come in, for better, or 
for worse; and thus an enormous ma- 
jority of the towns populations of the 
Kingdom would come in. By this 


Amendment of the clause, he was en- 
deavouring to draw a clear line between 
them. He did not think there was 
much justice or injustice on either side. 
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Many quarter sessional boroughs would 
pay more than they gained if they were 

rought in. Others would gain more 
than they paid. Difficult questions as 
regarded main roads would arise; and 
he did not think it would be well to add 
to the difficulties of the Bill by in- 
cluding these quarter sessional boroughs, 
which were not included at the present 
time. He thought it would be well to 
accept the Amendment with the words 
of the hon. Member; and if, in the 
course of discussion, it should appear 
that the opinion of the Committee was 
different, words could be added on the 
Report. With regard to remarks by 
an hon. Gentleman opposite, it never 
was his intention that anything in the 
langaage of this Amendment should 
restrict the operation of the clause to 
which he gave his assent the other day. 
If the hon. Member thought that would 
be the effect of his Amendment, he must 
add the words ‘notwithstanding any- 
thing in the previous part of this Act 
contained.” 


Amendment amended, by inserting 
after the word “or,” the words ‘‘ with- 
out prejudice to any provision to be 
hereafter made.” 


Mr. RYLANDS moved that the pro- 
posed Amendment should be amended 
by the omission of the words— 

“having a separate court of quarter sessions 


under section 117 of the Municipal Corporation 
Act, 1836,” 


and the insertion of the words ‘‘ incorpo- 
rated under the provisions of the Muni- 
cipal Corporation Act of 1835.” The 
clause would then provide that all such 
boroughs would be excluded from the 
expenses to be contributed towards the 
maintenance of the disturnpiked and 
main roads out of the rate. The effect 
would be to exclude not only quarter 
sessions boroughs, as proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman, but also boroughs 
not having a separate court of quarter 
sessions. In support of this, he pointed 
out that every argument the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain) 
had used—and used with much force— 
against that town being included in the 
provisions of the clause, applied quite 
as strongly to boroughs not having the 
separate courts of quarter sessions. The 
hon. Gentleman had alluded to the fact 
that there were markets in his borough 
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to which country people brought their 
produce for sale week by week: that 
was also a very common thing in 
boroughs without quarter sessions. In 
the borough with which he was con- 
nected, in Lancashire, large markets were 
held, and country people went to the 
markets with produce for sale, and they 
were never asked to contribute anything 
towards the maintenance of the streets 
they used. The hon. Member (Mr. 
Chamberlain) said, with regard to Bir- 
mingham, that there were no turnpike 
roads within the borough. Under this 
Amendment the borough which he re- 
presented would have no claim upon 
the county rate for any turnpike road 
within the borough. There might be a 
few exceptional cases; but with regard 
to the majority of large towns, the streets 
formed no part of the turnpike roads. 
Well, now, his hon. Friend the Member 
for Birmingham seemed todraw a distine- 
tion between quarter sessional boroughs 
and municipal boroughs. It seemed 
that the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Sclater-Booth) drew the same distinc- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman said 
there was a prescriptive right to boroughs 
having quarter sessions to be free of all 
charges by county authorities, and there 
was also a prescriptive right to muni- 
cipal boroughs not to be charged with 
the maintenance of high roads. There 
was no power in the hands of county 
authorities to charge municipal boroughs 
with any portion of the expense of the 
maintenance of roads. Now, they were 
trying by this clause to impose a charge 
on municipal boroughs which had not 
been previously imposed upon them. It 
was said that the magistrates had a 
right of county rates on municipal 
boroughs without quarter sessions; but 
they had no right to levy them on 
boroughs with quarter sessions. That 
did not bear on the question before the 
Committee. The county authority had 
the right to raise rates for police pur- 
poses ; but, of course, a sessions borough 
having its own police, the county did 
not make the charge; but it was equally 
so with municipal boroughs. The county 
authorities could levy charges for pri- 
sons and gaols formerly, but now only 
in connection with the administration of 
justice. There was no authority what- 
ever for any county magistrates to levy 
charges upon municipal boroughs, or 
other boroughs, for the maintenance of 
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roads. The right hon. Gentleman was 
instituting a new charge. He was 


rather surprised to hear that there was 
to be a charge of £150,000 a-year. 
That was not a trifling charge to be laid 
upon a county to which the boroughs 
would contribute. [Mr. Sctarer-Boorn: 
Upon all the counties of England.] He 
(Mr. Rylands) thought it was on the 
county of Lancashire. What he con- 
tended for was, that there was no reason 
whatever for distinguishing municipal 
boroughs without courts of quarter 
sessions from boroughs with courts of 
quarter sessions; and, therefore, he 
moved the Amendment which he had 
suggested. 

Mr. HIBBERT said, he saw no 
reason why, if exemptions were made 
in the case of any particular class of 
boroughs, similar exemptions should 
not be made in the case of towns which 
were under the management of local 
Boards of Health, and which main- 
tained their own local roads. He would 
suggest to the right hon. Gentleman the 
President of the Local Government 
Board, that as there was at present a 
difficulty in the way of rating quarter 
sessions boroughs where no rate was 
now levied, he should omit the latter 
part of the clause, so as to give power 
to levy a contribution upon quarter 
sessions boroughs on a basis to be fixed 
by representatives of the boroughs and 
of the counties in which they were 
situate. He thought this would get 
over the difficulty of rating boroughs 
which had never before been subject to 
the payment of rates. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH thought the 
proposal of the hon. Member for Burn- 
ley (Mr. Rylands) would not meet the 
difficulty, as there was no such institu- 
tion as an order on the Council in the 
case of a municipal borough, and the 
Amendment would not therefore agree 
with the clause. He admitted the cogency 
of the suggestion which had been made 
by the hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Oldham (Mr. Hibbert), and was per- 
fectly willing to undertake that he would, 
on the Report, provide, if possible, 
some limitation on the amount to be 
contributed by the boroughs generally 
towards the maintenance of the county 
roads. 

Mr. RYLANDS pointed out that the 
county rate levied in municipal boroughs 
was raised by means of a precept ad- 
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dressed by the county authorities to the 
overseers, and by them passed on to the 
representatives of the municipalities ; 
therefore, the order on the Council was 
an order made by the overseers to cover 
the purposes, or one of them, of the 
Act—namely, to maintain the roads 
within the county. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH rejoined, 
that the order referred to was not an 
order under the particular Act referred 
to. 


Amendment (Mr. Rylands) negatived. 


Original Amendment, as amended, 
agreed to. 


On Motion, ‘That the clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill?” 


Mr. LEIGHTON said, he felt some 
hesitation in moving that the clause be 
altogether omitted after it had been dis- 
cussed at length and amended by the 
Committee. He felt it his duty, how- 
ever, to move his Resolution, and in so 
doing he should keep within the nar- 
rowest limits the reasons which he had 
to urge. The clause defined two things. 
In the first place, it stated that main 
roads were to be roads which ceased to 
be turnpike roads in the year 1870. On 
this point he wished for a little informa- 
tion. He should like to know the mile- 
age of the roads in England which 
would be affected by this provision; and 
particularly how, in the different coun- 
ties, the highway districts and parishes 
would be pecuniarily affected by the 
changes which were proposed by the 
right hon. Gentleman. Up to the pre- 
sent time no information had been given 
on this point; and in saying this he did 
not complain of any discourtesy on the 
part of his right hon. Friend, because 
he did not believe that it was in the 
power of the President of the Local 
Government Board to give any informa- 
tion. In the case of one county he had 
taken the trouble to ascertain what 
would be the effect of the proposed 
legislation. He had taken the case of 
two highway districts in the county, 20 
miles apart, and having no community 
of traffic. He found that in one dis- 
trict the main roads cost for mainten- 
ance £45 per mile, and in the other £23 
per mile. There being, as he had said, 
no community of traffic between these 
two districts, and no common usor of the 
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roads, the spendthrifts of one district 
would be benefited by the economists of 
the other if the Bill were passed with 
the clause to which he objected in- 
cluded in it. He, therefore, thought 
there ought to be included in the Bill a 
clause which should make an allocation 
of rating or contribution between the 
different highway districts in each 
county, where the cost of maintaining 
the roads in those counties differed. If 
the provision was a good one as far as 
highway districts were concerned, how 
much more necessary did it become, and 
how much more grievous and frequent 
would the injustice become, when the 
whole areas of counties had to be dealt 
with. The example he had given was 
illustrative of the difficulties which 
would arise in a greater or less degree 
in every county affected by the Billif it 
became an Act of Parliament. There 
being some highway districts which had 
no main roads, and others which con- 
tained main roads of considerable length, 
he could see no fairness in asking the 
first-named class to pay towards the 
maintenance of the roads which tra- 
versed the districts he had mentioned 
last. For instance, there was the great 
Watling Street, which had been a main 
road for over 1,000 years; but which, 
under the condition which had been put 
into the Bill by his right hon. Friend, 
would become, technically, a highway. It 
was no answer to him to say that anoma- 
lies of this kind would be remedied by 
subsequent clauses in the Bill ; for the old 
axiom that ‘‘ prevention is better than 
cure’’ was based on common sense, and 
an anomaly ought not to be included in 
one clause in order that it might be 
cured in another. It was a poor excuse 
to say that the cure of a hardship which 
might be inflicted by aclause of the Bill 
would be left in the hands of those to 
whom the administration of the provi- 
sions of the Bill, which involved great 
changes, would be intrusted. Another 
objection he had to the Bill was that, so 
far from giving a single half-penny of 
relief to the ratepayers, it would increase 
the rates. The rates in the highway 
districts would continue; the county 
rates would be increased, and the money 
to meet both imposts would come out of 
the same pockets. In many cases where 
the turnpikes no longer existed, the Bill 
would inflict great hardship upon the 
parishes, and no attempt had been made 
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by his right hon. Friend (Mr. Sclater- 
Booth) to remove or alleviate those hard- 
ships, although, as far as he knew, no 
one attempted to deny their existence. 
All that his right hon. Friend had done 
had been to make the grievance common 
to all the rural districts, so that no one 
of them could say it had been excep- 
tionally treated. This was all very well; 
but community in suffering was not 
likely to induce the sufferers to hold 
their tongues. Under the provisions of 
the Bill the county rates would be in- 
creased by, he believed, about one-half, 
and the highway rates would not be 
diminished in anything like the same 
proportion. The courts of quarter ses- 
sions would have to double, treble, and 
perhaps quadruple, the staffs in the de- 
partments of the county surveyors, and 
the highway boards would have to main- 
tain their staffs of officials at the number 
they at present employed. So much for 
the financial part of the question. He 
would next deal, briefly, with the ad- 
ministrative part of the Bill, which 
was, in his opinion, open to even 
more severe censure. The administra- 
tive portion of the scheme amounted to 
this—that every main road was in future 
to be governed by two authorities. The 
Government was going to oust the old 
and ancient power of the parish officers ; 
to oust the discretion of that more newly 
created power, the highway district au- 
thority, and to place the superintendence 
of the main roads in the hands of the 
courts of quarter sessions. There were 
even now sometimes strained relations 
between the courts of quarter sessions 
and the other local authorities, with re- 
spect to the repair of the county roads 
over bridges ; and he asked the Commit- 
tee whether it was wise to open wide the 
door for further conflicts at a time when 
the Government was proposing to con- 
solidate all the local authorities? It 
must not be supposed that under the 
provisions of the present Bill the sole 
duty of the courts of quarter sessions 
would be to pay the bills which the 
highway boards sent in to them. He 
felt certain that the noble Lord op- 
posite (Lord George Cavendish), as the 
Chairman of the Turnpike Acts Continu- 
ance Committee, would bear him out in 
saying that this was not the idea of the 
Committee. That Committee had said, 
over and over again, that as the main 
roads in the country were deteriorating, 
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some controlling and superintending 
authority should be placed over the 
district local authorities. That most 
unpopular and disagreeable work was 
proposed to be put in the hands of 
the courts of quarter sessions. They 
would have frequently to come down 
upon the parish authorities and the 
waywardens, and to refuse them money 
raised by means of the rates whenever, 
in their opinion, the roads were out of 
repair. He could not see that there 
was sufficient ground for making so great 
a local disturbance for the sake of 
effecting a merely temporary arrange- 
ment—in other words, until his right 
hon. Friend could succeed in passing the 
Bill for county government. As far as 
the present clause was concerned, it was 
not asked for by the courts of quar- 
ter sessions, the highway boards, the 
Chambers of Agriculture, the parishes, 
the landowners, the farmers, or, indeed, 
anyone directly interested in the subject. 
Even the Turnpike Acts Continuance 
Committee did not ask for it in the form 
proposed. He would put it most se- 
riously to the Government and the Com- 
mittee, whether this Bill was to be the 
only legislative out-come of the Reso- 
lution which was passed unanimously 
last year—that the control of the quar- 
ter sessions over ‘the rates should be 
placed in the hands of a more ny 
sentative authority? It seemed to him 
that it would be a most satirical com- 
mentary upon good Resolutions if, in 
the face of that Resolution, they were 
to place in the hands of the quarter 
sessions the administration of £250,000 
more of rates than they had at present ; 
and to take from every highway board, 
and every parish, that measure of self- 
government which they had at present, 
of which they were especially jealous, 
in respect of roads for which, before 
the law, they were alone responsible, 
and for the repair of which they found 
the money. He thought the House 
could hardly pass this measure without 
passing a Vote of Censure upon their 
own Resolution; and, therefore, he 
moved the rejection of the clause. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH objected to 
the speech of the hon. Member, on the 
ground that it went to the principle of 
the Bill, and ought to have been de- 
livered, if at all, on the Motion for 
second reading. No Bills were more 
easy to be talked out than Bills of this 
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class; and therefore the principle of the 
Bill having been affirmed on the second 
reading, he deprecated long discussions 
ofits principles in Committee. The sub- 
stance of the plan contained in the Bill 
was proposed by him two years ago— 
long before the Resolution of last Ses- 
sion, to which the‘hon. Gentleman had 
referred, and with which it had nothing 
whatever to do. The principle of the 
Bill was to charge half the expense of 
the main roads upon the counties; and 
although thisfwas analogous to, it was 
not identical with, the Resolution to 
which the hon. Member had referred. 

Sirk EDMUND LECHMERE hoped 
the right hon. Gentleman would be 
willing to fix a period for the purposes 
of this clause more nearly approxi- 
mating to the year in which turnpikes 
were abolished. Otherwise, to take an 
instance, those of his constituents who 
lived near Malvern would have to bear 
all the expenses of their own roads, and 
also half the cost.of less important roads 
in a distant part of the county. If the 
right hon. Gentleman would not consent 
to alter the year, perhaps he would con- 
sent to allow the local authorities to de- 
fine what really were main roads. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 12 (Description of highway 
areas) agreed to. 


Clause 13 (Power to declare ordinary 
highway to bea main road.) 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH moved, in 
page 5, lines 15 and 19, to leave out “‘a 
provisional,’’ and insert ‘‘ an.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Str GEORGE JENKINSON moved, 
in page 5, line 20, after “ accordingly,” 
to insert— 

* but such application as above shall not be 
necessary in the case of main turnpike roads, or 
roads that have been such, and which are between 
main arterial towns (such as Bristol and Glou- 
cester), and which roads'have' been for some 
time maintained by highway districts.”’ 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, the 
proposed Amendment was unnecessary, 
and would disturb an arrangement which 
had seemed satisfactory to the Com- 
mittee. If the roads to which the hon. 
Baronet referred were chargeable to the 
district, they would come within the 
category of main roads. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH moved, in 
page 5, line 29, to leave out ‘‘ seventy,” 
and insert ‘ sixty.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. RYLANDS objected to the 
clause, for the reason that it would give 
to the county authorities very excep- 
tional powers without any guarantees 
that the authorities would possess a re- 
presentative character. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clausé 14 (Power to reduce main road 
to status of ordinary highway). 

Mr. SEVERNE, who had proposed, 
in page 5, line 29, to leave out ‘‘seventy,” 
and insert ‘‘ sixty,” said, that after the 
discussion on the 11th clause he should 
withdraw his proposition. 

Mr. PAGET moved to omit the word 
“ January ” (1879) —the date for the 
county authority to make an application 
to the Local Government Board for a 
Provisional Order declaring that the 
road ought not to become a main road— 
and to substitute ‘‘May.” It might be 
impossible for the application to be 
made before the Ist ia of January. 
The Act would not be passed before the 
month of August next, and the first 
quarter sessions afterwards would not 
be held until October. May, instead of 
January, would therefore, he thought, 
be more convenient for the issuing of the 
Order. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. PAGET also moved to insert in 
the same clause, page 6, line 3— 

“The Local Government Board, if of opinion 
that there is probable cause for an application 
under this section, shall cause the road to be 
inspected, and if satisfied that it ought to cease 
to be a main road and become an ordinary high- 
way, shall make an order accordingly ’’— 


after the word ‘“‘ ought,” the words “ not 
to become or.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Srrk RAINALD KNIGHTLEY in- 


quired if there were any provision in the 
Bill for the repair of roads dividing 
two counties? There was a case in his 
own county and Warwickshire, and the 
question had arisen as to who should 
repair it? The consequence was, the 
road was impassable ? 
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Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that 
the question was one which would be 
considered hereafter. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 15 (Turnpike road in several 
counties), agreed to. 


Clause 16 (Accounts of expenses of 
maintenance of main roads). 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH moved, in 
page 6, line 18, after “shall,” to in- 
sert— 

“where the accounts of the highway autho- 
rity are audited under this Act or under section 
two hundred and forty-seven of ‘The Public 
Health Act, 1875,’ be audited in the same man- 
ner as the other accounts of such authority, 
and where the accounts of the highway autho- 
rity are not so audited shall.’ 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 17 (Highway district situate in 
more than one county), agreed to. 


Extraordinary Traffic. 


Clause 18 (Power of road authority 
to recover expenses of extraordinary 
traffic). 

Str BALDWYN LEIGHTON moved, 
in page 6, line 34, after “that,” to in- 
sert— 

“having regard to the average expense of 
repairing highways or main roads respectively 
in the neighbourhood.” 


The words had been admitted into the 
Scotch Roads and Bridges Bill, in the 
clause dealing with extraordinary traffic, 
and he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would admit them into this Bill. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH had no ob- 
jection to the insertion of the words. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, that as he 
gathered from the words proposed to 
be inserted, ‘‘ extraordinary expenses ”” 
meant ‘‘ expenses extraordinary,” arising 
from exceptional circumstances, or ex- 
ceptional causes. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that 
the words were in the Scotch Bill, and 
if his hon. Friend would defer his ques- 
tion until the Report, his right hon. and 
learned Friend the Lord Advocate would 
explain why such words had been in- 
serted. 

Sir BALDWYN LEIGHTON said, 
that after the remarks of the right hon. 
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Gentleman, he would withdraw his 
Motion. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. PELL (for Mr. Heyeate) moved, 

7 age 6, line 34, to leave out ‘ extra- 

inary’ ’ (expenses), and insert ‘‘ con- 
siderable.” 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that ho 
had no objection to alteration in the 
wording, though he did not think that 
‘considerable’? would meet the case. 
It was a question whether the word 
‘* excessive ’’ would not apply. 

Lorp GEORGE CAVENDISH 
thought ‘extraordinary’ the better 
word. 

Sr BALDWYN LEIGHTON in- 
quired if the carriage of materials for 
the erection of farm buildings or cottages 
would come under the word “ extraor- 
dinary ?” 

Lorp GEORGE CAVENDISH 
thought the county authorities should 
be guided by their own common sense. 

Mr. GREGORY said, that ‘ extra- 
ordinary ’’ would, of course, mean some- 
thing beyond the ‘ordinary’ expenses 
incurred in repairing the higiway, by 
reason of the damage caused by extra- 
ordinary traflic. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Str BALDWYN LEIGHTON moved, 
in page 6, line 35, after “ highway,’’ to 
insert the words “or main road ’’— 
incurred by such authority in repairing 
such highway or main road. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH thought the 
Amendment unnecessary. Highway 
meant a main road. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sir BALDWYN LEIGHTON moved, 
in page 6, line 36, after ‘‘ caused by,” 
to insert ‘‘excessive weight passing 
along the same or by.”” The same words 
were in the Scotch Bill, and he trusted 
the right hon. Gentleman would consent 
to their insertion now. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that 
the same objection was applicable to 
this Amendment as to the word “ ex- 
traordinary.” If extraordinary traffic 
caused the damage, it must be by exces- 
sive weight. The words “‘ extraordinary 
damage” required no further explana- 
tion. He would consider whether the 
words proposed should be inserted in 
the clause. 
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Mr. PAGET would like to ask if the 
right hon. Gentleman intended to define 
‘‘ extraordinary ’’ in the sense of exces- 
sive weight, excessive traffic, or traffic 
from pits, quarries, or any particular 
industry which must necessarily give 
rise to considerable traffic ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that 
the meaning of the word “ extra- 
ordinary ’’ would be properly considered 
when they came to it. 

Mr. KNOWLES did not see how 
they could schedule the words ‘ extra- 
ordinary traffic” in the Bill. The car- 
riage of materials for the erection of 
farm buildings, cottages, and the like, 
would be ordinary traffic. Where there 
were large works—such as the construc- 
tion of cotton-mills—it might be taken 
as extraordinary traffic. However, the 
local authorities must use their own 
common sense in the matter. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Mr. SEVERNE moved, in page 6, 


line 37, after ‘‘ works,” to insert ‘ the 
working of traffic from mines, quarries, 
pits.” There were several cases in his 
own neighbourhood in which it would be 
difficult to define between ordinary and 
extraordinary traffic. What they wanted 
to provide against was extraordinary 
traffic between a mine and a railway, 
which caused dreadful damage to the 
roads, and which by no means could be 
paid for by the imposition of a toll. 
Traction engines did not in any way 
contribute to the funds of a district over 
which they passed. At all events, some 
means should be devised for providing 
against such extraordinary traffic. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, that the 
clause, as it stood, referred to extra- 
ordinary traffic, although the works 
mentioned therein might only be con- 
sidered as ordinary traffic—‘ building 
operations, construction of works, or 
other exceptional causes.” He took it 
that the words ‘exceptional causes’”’ 
would be governed by the preceding 
words, ‘‘ building operations,” and that 
might be held to refer to extraordinary 
traffic. If so, he thought the Amend- 


ment should not be accepted. 

Mr. A. H. BROWN objected to the 
words proposed being inserted in the 
Bill. There might be extraordinary 
traffic in one part of a county and or- 
dinary in another—a difference in agri- 
cultural and mining districts. It might 
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be ordinary traffic in an agricultural, 
and extraordinary in a mining district. 
He therefore hoped that the Amendment 
would not be pressed. The authorities 
who had jurisdiction in the matter must 
be trusted to use their common sense, 
guided by the light of their experience. 

Lorv GEORGE CAVENDISH 
thought it desirable that some such 
words should be inserted. In his dis- 
trict, nothing damaged the roads so 
much as the carriage of heavy stones 
from the quarries. He was informed 
that in his neighbourhood these quarries 
caused damage to the roads to the 
extent of £200 a-year. There were 
other works of a similar character con- 
tiguous, and immense traffic was carried 
on between them and the railway 
stations. It was important, therefore, 
that some steps should be taken to make 
the heavy stone traffic pay its fair pro- 
portion to the repair of the roads. 

Mr. KNOWLES said, that the words 
proposed might act pretty well in a dis- 
trict such as the noble Lord represented ; 
but he believed they would create a 
great deal of confusion in mining dis- 
tricts. It would be said that the traffic 
was extraordinary, and differences of 
opinion might exist. The words inserted 
would be dangerous. Where there were 
quarries such as the noble Lord de- 
scribed, the word ‘‘ extraordinary ” 
might follow; but in a mining district 
a oe state of things} might pre- 
vail. : 

Mr. CLARE READ thought the word 
‘‘extraordinary”’’ pointed to something 
very temporary in the clause. The clause 
referred to building operations, which 
certainly did not go on for ever. Those 
were exceptional causes, and he thought 
the word “ excessive”? would meet the 
case. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that the 
question was not a simple one. There 
was a provision in the County Bill for 
dealing with traffic of the kind through 
the agency of the turnpike system. If 
persons owning quarries, mines, and 
pits, and whose works actually tended 
towards the destruction of the roads, 
could be placed under some contribution, 
it might work very well in some pa- 
rishes; but in other parishes a different 
state of things might exist. He would 
not object to the insertion of the words, 
but would rather consider them on the 
Report. The worst cases that had been 
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laid before him were cases in which, the 
roads had been destroyed by the con- 
struction of great buildings, and the 
carriage of minerals and stone. 

Mr. RYLANDS considered it would 
be a great injustice to deprive the owners 
of mines of the facilities which they had 
for years enjoyed. It would be great in- 
justice to place a new charge upon pro- 
perty of that kind, for in no sense could 
it be justified by the circumstances of 
the case. Of course, if there were any 
exceptional traffic, or traffic of an extra; 
ordinary nature, arising out of extra- 
ordinary circumstances, it would be per- 
fectly right that it should be recognized 
in the provisions of the Bill, and the 
parties should be charged for it who 
took it over the roads. But if the 
House were going to upset arrange- 
ments which had existed for years, they 
would be introducing a principle of a 
novel character, and not at all a satisfac- 
tory one. Litigation and annoyance 
would arise in consequence, for it would 
be impossible to draw any distinct line. 
He protested against the way in which 
the Bill had been altered, first on one 
principle and then on another. 

Mr. BEACH said, that great damage 
was undoubtedly done to the roads by 
the carriage of heavy traffic, and some 
provision was needed to meet the ex- 
pense. It was only fair and reasonable 
that those who caused the damage should 
contribute some proportion of the cost of 
repairing it. 

Sm JULIAN GOLDSMID thought a 
good deal of the objection arose from 
the word “exceptional” in the clause. 
Some such addition as ‘‘any other ex- 
ceptional cause whatsoever’? might be 
advantageously made. It would then be 
of a general character, and would not be 
confined to the class of subjects to which 
they had referred. 

Mr. FLOYER said, that if it was in- 
tended to provide for occasional traffic 
the nature of such traffic should be 
clearly defined in the Bill. It was a 
very considerable power which was pro- 
posed to be given to the auditor, a power 
to decide whether an outlay was proper 
or not. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, he had not 
yet received an answer to the question he 
had asked, whether the words “ extra- 
ordinary traffic’? in the clause meant 
‘‘ extraordinary and temporary traffic ?”’ 
He understood, however, that the right 
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hon. Gentleman meant that the traffic 
should be extraordinary and temporary, 
and if that was so, he had made a mis- 
take in accepting the Amendment which 
he had, because that extended the clause 
in a manner which was likely to cause 
much inconvenience and litigation. As 
far, therefore, as he could at present see, 
he should have not only to vote against 
the Amendment, but against the clause 
itself. The point which had been raised 
was a very serious one, and the power 
which was going to be given was very 
exceptional and extraordinary. He had 
not hitherto opposed it, because he knew 
the necessity of something being done ; 
and he would not now oppose it, provided 
they confined the matter to cases of an 
exceptional character. It was not, how- 
ever, within the true principles of legis- 
lation that they should confer this great 
power on the surveyor and the justices 
of the-peace unless the case could not be 
otherwise met. 

Mr. PAGET hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would not give way. This 
Amendment was one of the most valuable 
portions of the Bill. No doubt, as origi- 
nally laid down, the cases of extraordi- 
nary traffic were confined to those which 
were of an entirely temporary character ; 
and it was perfectly true that the Amend- 
ment introduced a distinct and different 
principle, which would make habitual 
and incessant traffic extraordinary traffic. 
It was only right and fair this should 
be done; because he knew many cases 
where roads were ruined: and enormous 
expenses incurred by such traffic. The 
clause, as amended, would only main- 
tain the old principle, that those who 
used the roads should pay for them. It 
would have to be established to the 
satisfaction of the county authorities, 
upon the certificate of the surveyor, that 
the traffic had been extraordinary. 

Mr. BRISTOWE said, any hon. 
Member reading the Bill, as it origi- 
nally stood, must have come to the con- 
clusion that the Government meant that 
the extraordinary traffic referred to in 
this section should be confined to traffic 
of a temporary character. He had no 
objection to the clause as it stood, espe- 
cially as the person against whom the 
order was an. would have the power 
of appeal against the county authority. 
When the hon. Member opposite talked 
of mines, quarries, and pits destroying 
the roads, he should have remembered 
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that mines, quarries, and pits brought 
in people who contributed to the ex- 
penses, by increasing the number of 
persons liable to be rated for the repairs 
of the roads. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE hoped the Govern- 
ment would not yield to the Amend- 
ment, because its adoption would only 
create confusion. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
they would entirely alter the clause if 
they inserted the words of the Amend- 
ment. Some hon. Members appeared 


to think that all agricultural traffic was | g' 


ordinary, while any traffic which did not 
belong to the farmers was extraordinary 
traffic ; and they got hold of mines, pits, 
and quarries, and proposed that they 
should be mulcted. After all, farmers 
had heavy traffic as well as the owners 
of pits and quarries; and a farmer who 
farmed agricultural land might require 
to use the road a great deal more than 
the man who had a farm of grass land. 
‘‘ Extraordinary” was said to mean that 
one man had. more traffic than another ; 
but how were they to define that? It 
was difficult to stop at mines, pits, and 
quarries. Take the case of a great 
brewer, who sent his vans all over the 
country with loads quite as heavy as 
those of any pitmen. Were they going 
to treat the traffic of the brewer as ex- 
traordinary and exceptional? It was 
most unfair to say to a mining district 
that the traffic from their pits and 
quarries was extraordinary, when. it 
was really only ordinary traffic. Why 
they should pick out the mining dis- 
tricts of Lancashire and Yorkshire, and 
say their traffic was extraordinary, while 
the traffic of the farmer was only to be 
looked upon as ordinary, passed his 
comprehension. 

Mr. PELL thought, when a change 
was being made in the law, a conces- 
sion of this kind might be made to those 
who used the roads but little, but who 
paid largely to them. 

Sir JULIAN GOLDSMID said, that 
in the recent discussion on the Roads 
and Bridges (Scotland) Bill the same 
difficulty arose as to defining what was 
extraordinary traffic, and it was there 
found that something must be left to 
the discretion of the local authorities. 
He would, therefore, suggest that they 
should adopt the words of the Scotch 
Bill, and that this clauge should be made 
to read— 
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“Where extraordinary expenses have been 
incurred’ by such authority in repairing such 
highway by-reason of the damage caused by 
extraordinary traffic thereon, such authority 
may recover in summary manner.” 


If this suggestion were approved, they 
would have no difficulty in defining 
whether the extraordinary damage 
arose from a pit or mine, or any other 
cause. This would be a simple solution 
of the point; and if the hon. Gentleman 
would withdraw his Amendment, he 
would move the one he had just sug- 
ested, 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, it was 
quite evident, from the number of 
Amendments which had been put on 
the Paper on this subject, a great deal 
of interest was felt in the question, and 
that some means should be provided 
in regard to excessive and outrageous 
damage to roads. He did not go so far 
as to say that those who used the roads 
had alone an interest in them. The 
ratepayers, as a body, were interested 
in good roads in their locality, and it 
was quite a fallacy to say that the 
old turnpike system was instituted for 
the purpose of making those who used 
the roads alone pay for them. He 
thought they might trust the Scotch 
Members to have made the alteration 
which they had done in their Bill after 
great consideration ; and, for his part, 
he should be willing for the clause to 
be amended in some such way as that 
which had just been suggested. 

Mr. PAGET hoped the insiduous 
Amendment which had been suggested 
would not be agreed to, because there 
were antecedent words in the Scotch 
Bill which gave the word “extraordi- 
nary” a different meaning to that which 
it would have in this Bill. Ifthe whole 
of the Scotch clause was embodied in 
the English Bill, it might, perhaps, 
answer the object in view—not other- 
wise. 

Mr. D. DAVIES considered that, in 
a matter of this kind, they must give 
and take a little, because it was very 
difficult to make a law which would suit 
everybody. Some hon. Members seemed 
to think that the proprietors of large 
mineral works and quarries abused the 
roads; but that was not so. He had 
had to pay large sums for roads in which 
he had no interest whatever, and which 
he never used, because he had made his 
own roads. He had no objection to the 
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clause as it stood, and he thought there 
should bea right. of appeal. It would-be 
a great hardship to put the Amendment 
into the clause ; because it might have 
the effect of stopping these kinds of 
works, the profits from which were not 
at present very large. 

rn. KNOWLES wished to point out 
that there was a great deal of differ- 
ence. between permanent and temporary 
traffic. What was ordinary traffic in 
one part of the country was extraordi- 
nary in other places. When a new 
waterworks or railway came into a 
neighbourhood they used the roads 
largely, and they left them in a bad 
state of repair. That would come under 
extraordinary traffic, and he thought the 
clause was sufficient to meet it. But 
where new mines were opened the 
traffic was no longer extraordinary, but 
ordinary, when the works of construction 
were completed, and the regular business 
was being carried on. The Amendment 
would be very dangerous, indeed, he- 
cause under it they would be able to rate 
mines and quarries in an extraordinary 
manner. 

Mr. DODSON confessed he did not 
very much like the clause as it stood, 
and every Amendment hitherto pro- 
posed seemed to make it worse than it 
was. The first thing they must be per- 
fectly clear on was this—Did they, in 
any way, mean in the words extraordi- 
nary and exceptional to include traffic 
of a permanent character? He entirely 
objected to any traffic of a permanent 
character being included under those 
words, because it would open the door 
to any amount of jobbery. He saw no 
reason why it should be left to the dis- 
cretion—the summary jurisdiction, in 
fact—of one man to determine what was 
and what was not exceptional and ex- 
traordinary traffic, and what, therefore, 
ought to pay a specially high rate. If 
any provision of this sort was to be in- 
troduced at all, if ought to be strictly 
confined to exceptional and extraordi- 
nary traffic in the sense of temporary 
traffic. To adopt the Amendment would 
be to depart from this principle; be- 
cause in districts where quarrying and 
mining operations were carried on, the 
traffic to and from the quarries and pits 
would be part of the ordinary and regular 
traffic of the district. His hon. Friend 
the Member for South Leicestershire 
(Mr. Pell) had laid down the principle 
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that in fixing the rates regard should be 
had to the amount a man contributed 
to the rates, and to the quantity of traffic 
he put upon the roads. This was much 
too vague and fine a distinction to be 
satisfactorily made. If a man was to 
be charged an exceptionally high rate 
who carried stones, or flints, or iron, 
over the roads, what was to be said to 
the man who carried timber? To make 
rules of this kind would lead to endless 
litigation; more money would be spent 
in law than would be saved in rates, and 
any number of conflicting decisions 
would be given in different parts of the 
country. He would rather not have 
this clause at all; but if it must be 
adopted, it should be adopted in such a 
form as that it would be expressly 
limited to such extraordinary traffic as 
was on, temporary. He should, 
therefore, suggest that the Amendment 
before the Committee be negatived, and 
that in line 37, after the word ‘ excep- 
tional,” the words ‘“‘and temporary ”’ be 
inserted. Subject to some such Amend- 
ment, he might be induced to agree to 
the clause; otherwise, he should cer- 
tainly oppose it. 

Mr. CLARE READ said, the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman meant that 
if an evil were temporary it must be paid 
for; but if it was permanent, the per- 
son or persons responsible were to get 
off scot-free. This was a line of argu- 
ment which he could not understand. As 
a member of the Turnpike Acts Con- 
tinuance Committee, he might say that 
they had frequently continued trusts on 
account of this ‘‘extraordinary”’ traffic 
from mines, quarries, and other works, 
the owners of which, in the absence of 
turnpikes, would contribute very little 
to the maintenance of the roads. He 
therefore hoped the Committee would 
adopt the sense, if not the words, of the 
proposal. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, it seemed to 
him that the hon. Members for Glouces- 
tershire (Mr. J. R. Yorke) and Mid- 
Somersetshire (Mr. Paget) had lost 
sight of the main object of the Bill, 
which was not that the persons using 
the roads should pay for them, but that 
they should be paid for by those who de- 
rived benefit from their use. The rate- 
gun in a district were more largely 

enefited by excessive traffic than were 
those by whom the traffic was created. 
In the county from which he came theré 
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were extensive collieries and other 
works, and the ratepayers gladly paid 
for the maintenance of the roads, being 
amply compensated by the existence of 
large industries in their midst. He, 
therefore, hoped they would proceed on 
the principle which he had described, 
and not adopt that which had been sug- 
gested by the hon. Member. 

Mr. SEVERNE, in asking leave to 
withdraw his Amendment, said, his 
objection was to any limitation of the 
word ‘‘ extraordinary”? in reference to 
traffic by any special definition. He 
therefore thought the working of the 
clause would be greatly assisted by the 
Amendments of the hon. Members for 
Gloucestershire (Mr. J. R. Yorke) and 
Mid-Somersetshire. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Halifax 
(Mr. Stansfeld) had _ expressed his 
willingness to deal with exceptional 
cases; but he had made no practical 
suggestions to that end. To throw the 
whole of these burdens upon the rate- 
payers would be to saddle them with a 
very heavy responsibility, and he did 
not think it would be fair to do this. If 
any Minister was to propose an income 
tax of 1s. or 2s. in the pound, there 
would be a great outcry in the country 
about it; but to put these dues upon the 
ratepayers was, practically, to do some- 
thing of the kind. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, the hon. 
Member was wrong in supposing that 
though he objected to the Amendment 
he had suggested any other means of 
dealing with the question. At the same 
time, he might say that, in his opinion, 
the 20th clause of the Bill was very much 
to the point. That would protect the 
ratepayers against excessive damage, 
which did not result from fair wear and 
tear, but from the roads in hilly dis- 
tricts being torn up by the scorched 
wheels of waggons carrying heavy loads 
down hills. It was to meet cases of this 
kind that the clause in question was put 
into the Bill, and he thought this was 
all that needed to be done. 

Mr. GOLDNEY thought that the 
ratepayers in any locality had a right to 
compensation for exceptional and tem- 
porary damage done to the roads by 
reason of the construction of works, the 
building of houses, or any other cause 
from which such damage might result. 
But if a clause was put into the Bill de- 
fining only certain kinds of damage as 
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exceptional, it would lead to no end of 
litigation, and would put no limit tothe 
favouritism which might be practised 
by those who had charge of the roads. 
He thought the case would be met by 
adding the word ‘‘temporary”’ after 
‘‘ exceptional ”’ in the clause. 

Mr. HUSSEY VIVIAN thought 
endless difficulty would be occasioned by 
making the clause apply to other than 
“temporary” obstruction of the roads. 
He would, therefore, urge the propriety 
of allowing the clause to pass in its ori- 
ginal form. There must, in a matter of 
this kind, be a little give and take. 
There were, within his own knowledge, 
heavily-rated collieries which did not 
use the public roads at all, but carried 
their produce by railways, which they 
themselves had constructed and main- 
tained at much cost. In illustration of 
what he had called the give and take- 
principle, he might mention the case of 
a proprietor of woodlands, who for many 
years had paid rates for the maintenance 
of roads without using them. Suppose 
such a man had a heavy fall of timber on 
his estate, and had to send it along the 
roads, would it be fair to call upon him to 
pay for the temporary and exceptional 
damage, when he had during the whole 
time the trees were growing paid rates 
towards the cost of the roads without 
using them ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he 
quite agreed that the clause ought not 
to be diverted from its original intention, 
so far as to convert an extraordinary 
into an ordinary traffic ; but he thought 
the use of the word ‘‘ extraordinary” in 
the clause would protect alike the rate- 
payers and those who used the roads. 
He repudiated the notion of specially 
taxing any particular trades, and sug- 
gested that the Amendment should be 
withdrawn, promising on the Report to 
bring up words which would embody 
the spirit of the Amendment which had 
been proposed. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sm JULIAN GOLDSMID moved, 
in page 6, line 36, to leave out all the 
words after the word ‘ thereon,” down 
to the word ‘‘cause,’’ in line 38, in- 
clusive. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
it would be much better to omit the 
whole clause, as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had promised to amend it, and 
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period. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he had 
no objection to that; but he thought 
the proper course would be to pass the 
clause as it stood, and then he would 
undertake to amend it. 

Mr. RYLANDS entirely objected to 
the proposal that the clause relating to 
extraordinary traffic should be adopted 
from the Scotch Bill, inasmuch as the 
latter was drawn upon lines entirely 
different to those of the English Bill, 
and did not, moreover, levy the rates on 
property in the same incidence. The 
Scotch Bill, which should be looked 
upon as totally distinct, expressly ex- 
cluded from its operation all places of 
above 5,000inhabitants. [‘‘ No, no!”’] 

Mr. KNOWLES asked if the hon. 
Member for Burnley was in Order in 
criticizing the provisions of the Roads 
and Bridges (Scotland) Bill ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Member was out of Order in discussing 
the provisions of a Bill other than that 
before the Committee. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, his intention 
was to compare the two Bills, and to 
point out to the Committee that under 
the Scotch Bill large trading and manu- 
facturing places, and towns of upwards 
of 5,000 inhabitants, were absolutely 
exempt from the rate. He thought the 
clause should be withdrawn. With re- 
gard to the proposal of the right hon. 
Member for Chester (Mr. Dodson), he 
ventured to suggest that the Committee 
should allow the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Sclater-Booth) to negative the clause 
and bring up a fresh one, to be dis- 
cussed as an Amendment in Committee, 
an arrangement which, he thought, 
would be better than a discussion on the 
Report. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. SCLATER - BOOTH said, he 
would withdraw the clause, and bring 
the matter, subsequently, before the 
Committee. He thought the Scotch 
clause which, with the addition of cer- 
tain words, was originally taken out of 
the present Bill, would be found, on the 
whole, more nearly to convey the opinion 
that the extraordinary traffic contem- 
plated should be occasional and tem- 
porary; while, by the present clause, 
the limits as to building or occasional 
use of the roads were too narrow, and 
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might be extended without departing 
from the intention of the Bill. 

Sr JULIAN GOLDSMID wished to 
submit to the consideration of the right 
hon. Gentleman the desirability of in- 
troducing an arbitration clause, which 
should apply to cases of extraordinary 
damage. This suggestion had been made 
to him by many persons, and was, in his 
opinion, of considerable value. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Discontinuance of Unnecessary Highways. 


Clause 19 (Unnecessary highways may 
be declared not repairable at the public 
expense). 

Mr. LEIGHTON, in moving to leave 
out from the word “that,” in page 7, 
line 11, to the end of the clause, and to 
insert the words— 

‘‘Such highway is unnecessary for public use, 
such authority may place notices at both ends of 
the said highway declaring the same to be un- 
necessary. The said notices shall remain for 
six months, during which time any person may 
appeal to the court of quarter sessions against 
the said declaration. If there be ro appeal, or 
if the appeal be dismissed, then, at the end of 
the aforesaid period, the expenses of repairing 
such highway shall cease to be defrayed out 
of any public rate. Notice of appeal shall be 
given to the clerk of the highway board 
within reasonable time,’’ 


said, that his reason for placing that 
Amendment on the Paper was that the 
mode of dealing with useless highways 
was found not to work well. It was 
necessary to ensure to the public proper 
notice of any intended change in the 
maintenance of highways supposed to be 
useless. And it was also necessary to 
afford sufficient facilities to the Board or 
authority who had charge of the high- 
ways to enable them to act. He believed 
that the clause which he had put on the 
Paper would undoubtedly meet these re- 
quirements. Under the existing law, 
notices and advertisements had to be 
inserted in the county papers, and a num- 
ber of technical formalities complied with ; 
but, besides the heavy cost of these, per- 
sons who used the roads were not likely 
to read advertisements, and the conse- 
quence was that the notices were prac- 
tically of no use. He believed the clause 
would sufficiently guard the public 
against the shutting up of roads which 
ought to be maintained. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he must point 
out to the hon. Member, that the Amend- 
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ment which he proposed to move was, in 
effect, a new clause, and that there was 
another Amendment on the clause to be 
proposed by the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Leeds (Mr. Wheelhouse) which, 
under such circumstances, should be first 
considered. 

Mr. LEIGHTON said, he would, 
then, move to leave out all the words of 
the clause. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH pointed out 
that there were many pit-falls in the 
words of the Amendment of the hon. 
Member, that would render it unaccept- 
able to the Committee. He, therefore, 
hoped it would be withdrawn. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. PAGET remarked, that the Reads 
and Bridges(Scotland) Bill provided that 
when a road had been proved to be un- 
necessary as a public highway, its use 
might be discontinued and the road 
itself shut up. It was, in his opinion, 
desirable that the present Bill should 
make a similar provision for the shutting 
up of those roads in England which 
were also proved to be unnecessary as 
public highways; inasmuch as by con- 
tinued use, after the means of maintain- 
ing them were taken away, they would 
become so many “‘ Sloughs of Despond,”’ 
and the sources of much danger and 
inconvenience. It was his intention to 
bring up a Clause on the Report, pro- 
viding for the shutting up, with the 
consent of the Highway Board, of cer- 
tain roads proved to be unnecessary for 
the public use, if it were decided that 
they should not be repaired at the public 
expense. He did not wish to retard the 
progress of the Bill; but he should also 
have to deal with the shutting up of 
footpaths at the same time, by a clause 
providing that ‘‘no footpath should be 
entirely closed without the consent of the 
Highway Board.” He believed there 
were many cases of footpaths being shut 
up solely by the influence of the vestry ; 
which meant, perhaps, the action of a 
single squire and a few people living 
around him. 

Mr. HARDCASTLE thought that the 
first part of the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Shropshire (Mr. Leighton) 
was extremely reasonable ; and although 
the hon. Gentleman had withdrawn his 
Amendment, he proposed, in page 8, 
line 4, after the word “‘ affixed,” to add 
the words— 
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“ And by placing notices at both ends of the 
said highway, declaring the same to be unne- 
cessary.’” 


Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out to the 
hon. Member that it was not competent 
to him to move that Amendment. 

Mr. KNIGHT said, that a great evil 
would be created by giving to courts of 
petty sessions the power of shutting up 
aroad. In his opinion, the closing of a 
road should not take place until the 
court of quarter sessions had decided 
that it should be shut up. 


Clause agreed to. 


Bye-laws by County Authority. 


Clause 20 (Power of county authority 
to make bye-laws). 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH moved, in 
page 8, lines 29 and 30, to leave out 
‘‘their jurisdiction,” and insert ‘‘ any 
highway area in their county.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. PELL said that the sub-section 1, 
to which his Amendment related, em- 
powered the county authorities to make 
certain bye-laws, among them that of 
prohibiting from the use of the roads 
waggons having wheels the width and 
number of which they did not approve, 
and which were not proportioned to the 
weight carried by the waggon. If that 
sub-section became law, great incon- 
venience would result. Under the sys- 
tem of tolls, everybody had fair warning, 
and if a person transgressed the law he 
could be amerced on the spot by the 
cart and load being placed on the weigh- 
bridge, and the driver being made to 
pay the extra toll. Under the present 
section of the clause, if it became law, 
one county authority might say that a 
waggon should carry only three tons, 
whilst the authority of another county 
could fix the weight to be carried at 
four tons. The consequence would be 
that in passing through different coun- 
ties one’s waggon, horse, and man, 
might be taken nobody knew where, 
perhaps to the county town, put upon 
weigh-bridges, and then sent home. The 
proper way to meet the question of 
weight and the size of wheels was to 
make the roads themselves fit to carry 
them; and the best rvuads throughout 
the country, as well as the London 
roads, afforded a proof that this would 
be quite practicable. He was inclined 
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to think that the operation of the sub- 
section would be extremely inconvenient, 
and would have the effect of rather en- 
couraging the county authorities to 
sanction the public roads beirig left in 
a bad state. 


Amendment proposed, in page 8, line 
31, to leave out from the word ‘‘say,”’ 
to the word ‘‘and,”’ in line 37.—(. 
Pell.) 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH could not 
accept the Amendment. The sub-section 
which gave to the county authority, 
power to make bye-laws, had been deli- 
berately inserted, because this power 
had always been possessed by the turn- 
pike trustees. It was necessary that 
some authority should exercise the power 
to determine what weights should be 
allowed on the roads; and if that had 
not been left to the local authorities, the 
Government would have been charged 
with attempting to carry out a system 
of centralization. The object of the 
bye-laws was that the local authorities 
should form their own opinions as to 
what was reasonable; but he might 
remark that they would not become 
operative until they had been sanctioned 
by the Local Government Board. 

Mr. DODSON confessed that the re- 
ference made by his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. Sclater-Booth) to the 28th clause 
of the Bill, under which it appeared 
that the byelaws were not tobe of any 
validity until they had been submitted 
to and confirmed by the Local Govern- 
ment Board, went a long way to remove 
his objection to the sub-section. He, 
however, desired to know what was to 
become of the man who happened to 
live on the borders of two counties? He 
presumed that this difficulty would be 
adjusted. 

Sm HARCOURT JOHNSTONE 
thought the restriction as to weight was 
unnecessary. Exactly the same argu- 
ment was used with regard to the rail- 
ways, when it was said that ‘if you put 
heavy engines on the roads you will 
never be able to carry them.” Ifthe hon. 
Member for South Leicestershire (Mr. 
Pell) chose to divide on this sub-section, 
which he (Sir Harcourt Johnstone) con- 
sidered to press harshly on all who used 
the roads for the purpose of traffic, he 
should be happy to go with him into the 
Lobby. 
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Mr. RYLANDS hoped that the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Sclater-Booth) 
would take care that the road authorities 
had no power to make bye-laws of an 
absurd character. 


Question put, ‘‘ That the words ‘ For 
prohibiting the useof any waggon’ stand 
part of the Clause.” 

The Committee divided :— Ayes 163, 
Noes 50; Majority 113. — (Div. List 
No. 197.) , 


Committee. 


Mr.COOPE (for Mr. Rircu1z) moved, 
in page 8, at end of sub-section 1, to 
add-— 


‘No bye-law made under this sub-section 
shall apply to any existing waggon or other 
carriage, or the wheels thereof, or to any which 
may be built within one year after the passing 
of this Act.’ 


He considered that this exemption 
should be afforded to owners of waggons 
and carriages at the present time, and 
to those who had had vehicles com- 
menced during the last 12 months. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH could not 
accept the Amendment. Had his hon. 
Friend desired it, he should have voted 
in favour of the previous Amendment. 
He did not know whether he did or not, 
but he could not accept the Amendment. 


Amendment negatived. 


Sm GEORGE JENKINSON moved, 
in page 9, after line 9, to insert— 


“ (5.) For prohibiting the felling of any tim- 
ber or trees upon, or alongside, or across any 
highway; 

“(6.) For prohibiting the use of any bicycle 
on any highway unless the rider of such bicycle 
shall be provided with, and shall use, a loud bell 
and whistle or other effectual means of giving 
audible notice of his approach on meeting or 
passing any vehicle or any person on horseback ; 

“(7.) For prohibiting the breaking of stones 
by the roadside unless an effectual guard be 
used to prevent the small broken stones flying 
out to the danger of persons or horses being 
struck in passing ; 

‘¢(8.) For compelling theowners or occupiers 
of land adjoining land at side of highways to 
clean and keep open the ditches at side of road.” 


Tue CHAIRMAN said, the Amend- 
ments could be taken separately if the 
hon. Baronet wished. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he 
could not accept all the Amendments of 
the hon. Baronet. 

Mr. DODSON could not see why tim- 
ber should not be felled on the side of 
the highway. 
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Srr JULIAN GOLDSMID said, he 
had seen roads onwhich it would be im- 
possible to cut down trees, except by 
throwing them across the highway. But 
the clause, as suggested, was unneces- 
sary, as if an unreasonable obstruction 
was occasioned, the person causing it 
was liable at common law. 


It being ten minutes before Seven of 
the clock, Committee report Progress; 
to sit again upon Tuesday next, at Two 
of the clock. 


The Sitting was ——— at ten 
minutes to Seven of the clock. 


The House resumed its Sitting at Nine 
of the clock. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


Oo Oo 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’ 


RITUALISM.—RESOLUTIONS. 


Mr. E. JENKINS, in rising to move 
the following Resolutions :— 


‘1, That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying that She will be graciously 
pleased to appoint a Royal Commission to in- 
quire as to the teaching and practice by Clergy 
of the Church of England of Doctrines and Cere- 
monies not authorised by Law, or contrary to 
the Laws and usages of the Church as by Law 
established. 

‘2. That Her Majesty would be pleased to 
direct that such Commission to inquire, in par- 
ticular, as to the extent to which Doctrines or 
Ceremonies of the Roman Catholic Church are 
taught or practised by Clergy of the Church of 
England which are unauthorised by, or con- 
trary to, the standards and usages of the Church, 
as declared by Acts of Parliament, the “Book of 
Common Prayer, the Rubric, the Articles of 
Religion, or other legal or ecclesiastical autho- 
rity, or which may be inconsistent with the 
teaching or usage of the Church since the Act 
of Uniformity in 1662. 

“3. That Her Majesty would be pleased to 
direct that inquiry be made into the formation 
of fraternities, sisterhoods, guilds, or other reli- 
gious institutions of a monastic or conventual 
character, whereof Bishops or Clergy of the 
Church are members or patrons, or associates or 
spiritual advisers; and as to the nature of the 
vows assumed by the members of such associa- 
tions, and of the doctrines, devotions, and cere- 
brig taught or practised in connection with 
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“4, That Her Majesty would be pleased to 
direct that such Commission do inquire as to the 
existence among the Clergy of the Church of 
any persons or ‘party teaching and avowing in 
the pulpits of the Church, or through the press, 
that the reformation of religion was an evil, 
and that their aim and intention is to restore the 
relations to the Church of Rome which existed 
prior to the establishment of the Reformed 
Church of England. - 

“*5. That Her Majesty would be graciously 
pleased, in the constitution of the said Commis- 
sion, to have regard, according to the ancient 
precedents of similar Commissions, to an ade- 
quate representation of the laity as well as of 
the highest authorities of the Church in spiritual 
and ecclesiastical matters,”” 


said *; Sir, the various Services of the 
State are established, organized, and 
conducted upon a fixed principle. That 
principle is one of absolute subservience 
to order, and of strict obedience and 
subordination on the part of inferiors 
to superiors. In the Army, the Navy, the 
Diplomatic, Colonial, and Civil Services, 
this is the universal rule; and, indeed, 
this is an essential condition of every in- 
stitution which is established in connec- 
tion with a free State. I say in connec- 
tion with a free State, because itis quite 
conceivable that, under an autocratic Go- 
vernment, the autocrat might establish 
an institution, to which he would grant 
the power of conducting its affairs with- 
out any interference on the part of the 
legislative or administrative authority. 
But I say that, in regard to a free 
State, it is impossible to conceive of 
any institution, called a State insti- 
tution, which would not be subject to 
the principle I have laid down. In 
such a Government, the same rule must 
affect the Prince, the Peer, and the 
policeman. An Jmperium in Imperio 
is an idea, at all events in this country, 
since the establishment of free govern- 
ment, which was left behind in the 
Middle Ages. I begin in this way for 
the purpose of saying that the Church 
of England is not exempt from this rule. 
If so, it were an impossible contract 
which bound that Church to a free State. 
It does not need much thought to estab- 
lish the proposition that an Army main- 
tained by Government could not remain 
entirely independent of the orders of the 
Government, or that its officers could 
not be allowed among themselves to 
make any regulations and create any 
discipline which they might deem to be 
necessary for their comfort, and not 
simply for carrying out more effectually 
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the objects aimed at by the State in its 
formation. Nor can we conceive that 
in the Civil Service a number of Civil 
servants could be allowed to make their 
own regulations, to establish their own 
discipline, and to determine by what 
rules they would be governed. Now, 
I would ask the House whether there is 
anything in the constitution of the State 
Church which frees it from the necessary 
conditions of a State service? I am 
about to-night to pray for a Commission 
to inquire into the manner in which 
those whom the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) calls ‘State servants’’ dis- 
charge their duties. Is it, or is it not, in 
conformity with the regulations and pre- 
scriptions of the State? or is there a de- 
fiance, a continual disregard, of those 
regulations and prescriptions ? Are doc- 
trines taught, are practices prevailing, 
are secret associations in operation at 
this moment, which are irreconcilable 
with the principles of the Protestant 
Reformation, upon which the Church 
was established? With regard to the 
Resolutions which I propose to lay be- 
fore the House—and technically the first 
one only is before the House—I appre- 
hend that no one here would be disposed 
to object to the first branch of the in- 
quiry, which relates simply to the ex- 
tent to which illegal practices are being 
carried on in the Church of England. 
The Church of England is a creature 
of State establishment, regulation, and 
control. The compact between the State 
and the Church is not a compact of co- 
equal powers. The State may examine 
whether the Clergy are carrying out the 
objects for which the Church was estab- 
lished. The State may order the Church 
to adopt new regulations, and to teach 
entirely new doctrines. The State may 
revise the Church’s constitution, its 
canons, its rules, its articles of faith, its 
rubrics. The State may dismiss all its 
clerical servants and substitute others 
totally new, and teaching ideas wholly 
the reverse of those held by the present 
tenants. The State has, in effect, exerted 
her authority in all these respects at 
various periods of its history. Some 
hon. Member may say that the result 
of such large alterations as these would 
be to create a new Church in relation 
to the State. That is true in a spiritual 
sense—that is to say, from the point of 


view of the existing Church—but it is 
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not correct from a legal and consti- 
tutional point of view. Undoubtedly, 
the State Church, as proved by its 
history and multitude of Acts of Par- 
liament which still remain on our Statute 
Books, is liable to constant alteration 
and revision. It is liable to be brought, 
from time to time, more strictly into con- 
formity with the views of the majority 
of the people of this country. I shall 
await with curiosity, but without mis- 
giving, any arguments which may be 
advanced by any hon. Member of this 
House to disprove that theory of the 
Church’s status in England. Whoever 
proposes to do that will have to dispose 
of a long series of enactments, from the 
Act of Submission of the Clergy, 25 
Henry VIII., down to the Public Wor- 
ship Regulation Act, which was passed 
only a few Sessions since by this very 
Parliament. When the State established 
the Church it defined its dogmas, cere- 
monies, and authority. It did some- 
thing more than that—it excluded other 
doctrines, dogmas, and ceremonies of a 
peculiar character, well known, well de- 
fined, and protested against by a vast 
majority of the people of England. On 
what possible grounds, then, in a Church 
so set up—in a Church, the doctrines 
and dogmas of which are so care- 
fully defined, both in inclusion as well 
as exclusion—could. its Clergy assume 
that they are entitled at any future 
period of its. history to alter its doc- 
trines, change its ceremonies, and to 
bring it back again to the adoption 
and practice of those things which were 
definitely excluded ?. I am sure I need 
not further argue this point in this 
very House which has passed the Public 
Worship Regulation Act. Taken for 
granted, then, what I have attempted 
in a few words to describe, the only 
question that now arises for the con- 
sideration of the House is, whether it 
is expedient that the inquiry which I 
ask for should be pursued? I am sure 
hon. Members, to whatever Church they 
may belong, will forgive me for saying 
that this House has a peculiar tradi- 
tionary interest in the question which is 
raised to-night. The House of Commons 
bore no small, no unimportant, part in 
the Reformation. It was chiefly owing 
to its vigour and zeal that the full 
benefits of the political, and spiritual, 
and intellectual emancipation, called 
‘‘the Reformation,” was secured to this 
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Kingdom ; and the people will ever look 
to this House as the truest, surest, and 
most powerful guardian of the Protestant 
liberties of this great Empire. If, then, 
I prove—as I shall be able to prove 
presently —that there exists in this 
Church a party, organized, indefatigable, 
increasing in numbers and in influence, 
and consisting, ina great degree, of the 
Clergy whom, as I said just now, the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Bradford called the “servants of the 
State,”’ opposed to the ideas of the Re- 
formation, surely it is ‘time for this 
House to wake up, and to ask whether 
this defiance of law, this conspiracy 
against modern ideas, this attempt 1o 
restore to the 19th century the evils, the 
doctrines, the practices, and the cere- 
monies of the Middle Ages, shall be 
allowed to go on under the cover of State 
authority, and within the State service? 
I could have wished that this subject 
had fallen into other hands. I know 
there are hon. Members opposite who 
would rather it had been taken up by 
some consistent Churchman and defender 
of the Constitution. But, although it 
may be true that I am not a member 
of the Church of England, I am, at 
least, an inheritor of the blessings and 
privileges of the Reformation. More- 
over, 1am a Member of this House, to 
which has, I consider, been confided the 
duty of watching over those great prin- 
ciples which were established by the 
combined efforts of the Crown and 
Parliament in the time of Henry VIILI., 
of Edward VI., and of Elizabeth, and 
of not suffering them to be subverted 
by treachery, or by a conspiracy, which 
seeks to bring back doctrines and prac- 
tices so long ago repudiated. I have 
already said that the Church is a State 
institution, authorized and established 
by Act of Parliament. By Act of Parlie- 
ment the Queen is its Head. By Act of 
Parliament its liturgy, its rubric, its 
creeds, its articles, its services, its ordina- 
tion of Bishops, priests, and deacons, 
were instituted and re-organized. By Act 
of Parliament, and the subsequent mind 
and practice of the Church, it was es- 
tablished as a Protestant Church. In 
proof of this last position, I need only 
point. to the attitude of Rome towards 
the Church of England on the one hand, 
and the attitude of the Church of England 
towards Rome on the other. But there 
is another point in connection with the 
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establishment of this Church which I 
think every Member “who has studied 
history will be prepared to admit. It is 
this. It was not only a national deliver- 
ance from external restraint in matters 
of religion, it had also an important 
internal aspect, as much of the legisla- 
tion of Henry VIII. will show. It was 
the freeing of the nation from the chain, 
the fetters, and the rivets of sacer- 
dotalism. All those ingenious theories, 
by which the priest is elevated to the 
dignity of the mediator, or the director 
and controller of men, were set aside by 
the Reformation. My hon. Friends who 
are members of the Roman Catholic 
Church will understand that, in speaking 
in this way, I am not actuated by any 
desire to attack any peculiar doctrines of 
their Church. They must understand 
that I am in an extremely delicate 
position. I have to prove that these 
doctrines were repudiated at the Refor- 
mation by the people of England, and 
that it is not legal to teach them at the 
present time in the Church of England. 
Therefore, they will understand that I 
do not for one moment wish to say a 
word of an offensive character; and if 
it were not that I am obliged to define 
the doctrines for the purpose of proving 
my case, I should not venture to touch 
upon them. Now, I say the formularies 
and theology of the Church of England 
prove that she was meant to be estab- 
lished on a foundation which excluded 
the idea of the authority, the power, and 
the influence of the priest, as a priest. 
One has only to refer to the Prayer 
Book, the Articles of Religion, and the 
Homilies, to see how consistently through- 
out the idea of the priest was excluded, 
and how entirely the priest—or, as he 
may be more simply named, the presbyter 
—was regarded as the mere minister of 
the Church. It is true that this Estab- 
lishment did not exclude, as has been 
pointed out by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich (Mr. Glad- 
stone), in his essay on Church and State, 
Catholic consent; but Catholic consent, 
as everyone will see, is a very different 
thing from the doctrine of an infallible 
authority, reposing in a traditional suc- 
cession, with a sacrificial priesthood 
and schedule of sacraments, all of 
which invest that priesthood with super- 
natural authority and powers. Sir, 
I find a very admirable statement 
of the distinctive character of the 
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Anglican and Roman Churches in the 
book to which I have already referred, 
and which I now quote, for the purpose 
of showing what was the view taken by 
a Member of this House, who belongs, 
I believe, to a school in the Church which 
is very much in favour of Catholic 
authority—I mean, the righthon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Greenwich, whom 
I am sorry not to see in his place. He 
says—TZhe State in its Relations with the 
Church, chap. v. secs. 18, 14, 20. Ed. 
1839— 


‘‘Much of what most essentially constitutes 
our life in the sight of God can never be other- 
wise than very imperfectly explained through 
the medium of outward signs, and must, there- 
fore, remain for the most part between Him and 
ourselves. 

‘‘Yet it is here that the peculiar genius of 
Romanism is most wonderful and conspicuous. 
Everywhere it seems to interpose itself between 
the man and his God, a divinely transparent 
medium, allowing only a measured and limited 
quantity of His light to pierce through the curtain 
which it spreads. . . . And now let us review 
those distinctive tenets which it professed, and 
see whether they do not tend towards this object 
as their common point of union—namely, the 
drawing out from the mind of the individual 
those processes which concern his salvation, and 
making him extrinsically dependent on some- 
thing above himself, yet below God, by remov- 
ing the control of them from his own command. 
. . . To this would tend the crowd of mediators 
mantully interposed between man and the one 
Mediator . . . mediators who are men or angels 
only,and with whom we have no special relations, 
do but come in as substitutes, falsely proclaimed 
to do for us what we are bound to do for 
ourselves. .... Towards the same end would 
operate the doctrine of purgatory..... In 
the doctrine of relics, again, we trace a similar 
tendency..... In them the Church of Rome 
lodges a virtue the practical effect of which is, 
we do not say to extinguish, but to limit, free 
mental action in religion. ... . But the grand 
exemplification of the influence of Romanism 
upon individual agency in religion is to be per- 
ceived in a combined view of the doctrines of 
supererogatory works—indulgences—auricular 
confession—penance—and absolution. .... 
And how do the remaining doctrines (i.e., auri- 
cular confession, penance, and absolution), as 
they are blended in the Church of Rome, bear 
upon that primary and most essential of all, that 
continual pardon which the soul requires, in 


Here,” he says, ‘‘the Romanists have infused a 
poison..... Mer will make confession at dis- 
tant intervals to a priest, discharge the acts of 
penance which he enjoins, and receive his abso- 
lution, and a sacramental character is given to 
these acts—acts none of them blameworthy, but 
the reverse; acts, however, taken out of their 
place by the Roman doctrine.” 


As I said just now, I read that which 
may give pain to some hon. Members of 
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this House, simply for the purpose of 
showing what was the view at that time 
of the right hon. Gentleman—whose 
study of these subjects is known tohave 
been somewhat profound—with regard 
to the distinctive peculiarities between 
the Anglican and Roman Churches. 
Well now, Sir, all that is implied in 
what I have just read, and a good deal 
more, I state here in my place to-night 
it is now sought to bring back in our 
Parliamentary Church, under our autho- 
rity by our servants, and with our funds; 
and to do it by practice, by defiance of 
the law, by evasion of the law, and of 
the canons and the injunctions of the 
Bishops, by means of the Confessional, 
by secret societies, and by unauthorized 
publications. I do not intend to review 
the mere details of the differences be- 
tween Ritualists and what is known as 
the Evangelical school in the Church of 
England—quarrels about albs, tunicles, 
chasubles, patens, incense pots, and the 
like. These are not the questions with 
which I would propose to occupy the 
time-of the House, nor do I think them 
sufficiently important in themselves to 
demand a Commission of Inquiry. A 
Commission, whose Report I read with 
pain, has investigated all these details. 
It appears that weak-minded persons 
went before that Commission, and en- 
deavoured to prove that these things had 
in them some deep spiritual meaning ; 
but they are only important to this 
House as mere examples of the lawless- 
ness of the clergy who are endeavour- 
ing, in the teeth of the law, and in 
the face of the judgments of the Courts, 
to introduce these ‘‘ ornaments” into 
the Church of England. WhatI desire 
to do is, to take a far broader and 
more serious view of what I cannot 
help feeling is a very grave question ; 
and that is, the existence within the 
Church of a grave and serious con- 
spiracy, carefully organized and carried 
out by secret compacts, guilds, associa- 
tions, and sisterhoods, against the spirit 
doctrine, and constitution of the Church 
of England as by thé law of this land it 
stands—a Protestant Church. The cen- 
tral idea round which all revolves is the 
doctrine of the Real Presence, the body 
and blood offered up daily by a sacri- 
ficing priest upon an altar in the church; 
the discretion of the priest to give or 
withhold this sacrament ; the discretion 
of this priest to absolve from sin as God’s 
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agent; the resulting influence and om- 
nipotence of the Confessional; and the 
interposition between the individual soul 
and the Deity of a mass of ceremonies 
and beliefs all contributing to diminish 
and crush man’s respons bility, and to 
make the Church and priesthood the 
only machinery of grace. It is against 
the effort to bring back all this into the 
Church of England that I am to-night 
protesting. We are not protesting 
against what is called mere Ritualism, 
or against the aim of those who desire, 
like the hon. Member for Cambridge 
University (Mr. Beresford Hope), a de- 
cent and even beautiful form of worship 
in the Church ; but we are here to pro- 
test against the growth of Sacerdotalism. 
Now, Sir, these being. the premisses, I 
come to the evidence of the existence of 
this ‘“‘ conspiracy,” as it has been called 
by the Bishops. First of all, I may 
refer to the testimony of the Bishops 
themselves; and, surely, of all men they, 
who are brought most intimately into 
contact with the Clergy, must be taken to 
speak, not only with the highest respon- 
sibility, but with the best knowledge. I 
shall read some of their declarations, 
The Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York, in reply to a Memorial from 
60,000 lay members of the Church of 
England, said— 

“There can be no doubt that the danger you 
apprehend of a considerable minority both of 
clergy and laity amongst us desiring to subvert 
the principles of the Reformation, is real.”’ 


Bishop Ellicott, in an address to the 
clergy and laity of his diocese, said— 


“It is now really the duty of every sober 
member of the Church of England to recognize 
the fact. that there does exist nominally within 
our Church a small, but, united, body of men, 
who are consciously engaged in what the Arch- 
bishop of our Province correctly describes as a 
conspiracy against the teaching and principles 
of the Reformation, and who retain their place 
and office in our Church for the express and 
scarcely concealed purpose of what is called 
Catholicising the Church of England, and of 
assimilating its principles and practices to those 
of the Church of Rome—Papal supremacy and 
infallibility, perhaps, alone excepted.” 


Bishop Fraser condemns— 

“The development of medieval ideas—this 
materialistic conception of the presence of Christ 
in His sacraments, and ‘the interposition of the 
mediation of the creature at every turn; ”’ 
and very distinctly points out whither 
these things are leading. There are 
other passages which I might read, and 
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which, I have no doubt, are familiar to 
Members of this House; but I do not 
think it necessary to trouble them fur- 
ther with evidence from this source. It 
is, at all events, conclusive about the 
mind of the Bishops. I now come to 
the evidence derivable from those who 
themselves are engaged in this work, 
and I shall give only one or two speci- 
mens from their writings to establish 
my case. In the first place, I take a 
work, edited by Dr. F. G. Lee—Zhe 
Re- Union of Christendom. Here, Dr. Lee 
says— 

“The marvel is that Roman Catholics do 
not ny the wisdom of aiding us to the utter- 
most. 


I am bound to say that this afternoon 
I met a Roman Catholic Member in the 
Lobby, and, asking him to come in and 
help to make a House, he replied that, 
as a Roman Catholic, he did not see why 
he should take part with me, because he 
thought the Church of England was 
doing the work of his communion very 
successfully. Now, this is the work of 
this body, as stated by Dr. Lee— 


“ Admitting that we are but a lay body, with 
no pretensions to the name of a Church, we yet, 
in our belief—however mistaken—that we are 
one, are doing for England that which they 
[Roman Catholics] cannot do. We are teach- 
ing men that God is to be worshipped under the 
form of Bread, and they are learning the lesson 
from us which they have refused to learn from 
the Roman teachers who have been among us 
for the last 300 years. Weare teaching men 
to endure willingly theform of Confession, which 
is an intense trial to the reserved Anglo-Saxon 
nature, and to believe that a man’s ‘I absolve 
thee,’ is the voice of God. On any hypothesis 
we are doing their work.”’—[p. 180.] 


In The Church Times—March 24th, 1872 
—the following passage occurs :— 


“We are contending, as our adversaries 
know full well, for the extirpation of Protes- 
tant opinions and practices, not merely with the 
Church itself, but throughout all England. 
What we want is, not to force a Close or a 
M‘Neile into,a Popish vestment, but to make 
Closes and M‘Neiles as extinct as the Dodo. 
We do not care one solitary straw whether a 
man preaches in surplice, gown, or shirt-sleeves, 
so long as he does not preach any sort of Pro- 
testantism.” 


Then, again, The Union Review speaks in 
the following terms—July, 1867 :— 


“Tn some of our most’ popular hymn-books 
the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception is 
most distinctly implied. We give our people 
the real doctrine of the Mass; the name will 
come of itself-by-and-by. So with regard to 
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the worship of the Blessed Virgin; we shall 
only be able to establish this by slow and 
cautious steps. It is reasonable to hope that 
20 years hence Catholicism will have so 
leavened our Church, that she herself, in her 
corporate capacity, will be able to say to Rome 
—‘Let the hands which political force, not 
spiritual choice, have parted these 300 years, 
be once more joined.’ Weare one with Rome 
in faith, and we have a common foe to fight. 

3 The work now going onin England is 
an earnest and carefully organized attempt, 
on the part of a rapidly increasing body. of 
priests and laymen, to bring our Church and 
country up to the full standard of the Catholic 
faith and practice, and eventually to plead for 
her union with Rome.’’—[pp. 402—412.] 


Then we have the following statement 
made by the Rev. Dr. Littledale, at 
Liverpool, on April 23rd, 1868 :— 


“Such a set of miscreants as the leading 
English and Scottish Reformers. ... . Robe+ 
spierre, Danton, and Marat, merit quite as much 
admiration and respect as Cranmer, Ridley, 
and Latimer.’’ 


We find the Rev. Mr. Wilmshurst, Vicar 
of Woodville, Burton-on-Trent, speak- 
ing in a similar strain. He says— 

‘As for Protestantism, I do not know what 
it is. It appears to me to be a cesspool, into 
which all opinions contrary to the Catholic 
faith drain. I would rather avoid it..... 
God defend us from Protestantism, for it is 
anything or nothing mixed up together.”’ 


Sir, I think these extracts sufficiently 
indicate the character and intention of 
this movement. I could occupy hours 
in reading extracts sent me from all 
parts of the country; but I think I have 
adequately shown the aim of this party 
which is now endeavouring to carry out, 
by means of secret societies and other 
organizations, and by means of the Con- 
fessional, this system of un-Protestantiz- 
ing, and, as I may call it, of Romanizing 
the Church of England. Sir, I think it 
will be admitted that the effort made 
by the House a short time ago to grapple 
with the difficulty has proved extraordi- 
narily unsuccessful. No one can doubt 
this who has followed with attention the 
suits that have been reported in the 
newspapers, arising out of the matters 
to which I am now inviting attention. 
I hold in my hand a Return of the 
various suits instituted under the Public 
Worship Regulation Act. They give 
the following results :— 

“T. London, St. Vedas, Foster Lane.—Com- 
plaint by three churchwardens of 11 illegal 
practices, including vestments, use of wafer, 
mixing water with wine, elevation of paten 
and cup, &c. After two hearings, the proceed- 
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ings were set aside by the Queen’s Bench, on 
June 29th, 1877, on a point of form. Mr. Dale 
is going on as before. 

“TI. Rochester, St. James, Hatcham.—Re- 
presentation by three parishioners of 17 illegal 
practices, including the above, and also pro- 
cessions, incense, kneeling, and prostration, 
Agnus Dei, sacring bells, crucifix, &c. After 
two hearings and decisions against Mr. Tooth, 
the proceedings were finally annulled in No- 
vember, 1877, because the Judge heard the case 
at Lambeth instead of London or Westminster. 
In this case, the Act permits cases to be heard 
anywhere in the ‘ Province; ’: but in the rules 
and orders signed by the Archbishops, and the 
Lord Chancellor and other legal dignitaries, the 
word ‘Province’ was omitted. Things much 
as usual. 

“TIT. Salisbury, Donhead, St. Andrew’s.— 
Complaints of illegal practices, seven in all. 
The Bishop refused to allow proceedings, chiefly 
because he thought it more desirable to settle 
the matter by peaceful and fatherly methods, 
Things much as before. 

“TV. Lichfield, St. Matthew, Smethwick.— 
Complaints by churchwarden and parishioners 
of illegalities; but in consequence of an omis- 
sion of the Bishop to comply with the Act, the 
case had to be abandoned in January, 1878, on 
points of a formal kind. So things went on as 
before. 

“V. St. Matthew, Smethwick.—A second re- 
presentation was made on April 8th, 1878, by 
Mr. Fowler. In consequence of the Bishop of 
Lichfield’s illness, the case was sent on. to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, The Bishop died 
on the 11th of April, and the Archbishop, after 
keeping the papers several days, returned them, 
saying, as the See was vacant, he could do 
nothing. All the illegal practices are now going 


on. 
“VI. Gloucester and Bristol, All Saint's, 
Clifton.—Complaints by several inhabitants of 


illegal practices, without results. The illegali- 
ties are going on. 
“VII. Lichfield, St. Andrew's, Wolver- 


hampton.—Proceedings taken under the Act; 
but after six months they were quashed on a 
point of form. The illegalities are still going 
on. 

“VIII. With reference to the same, com- 
plaint was; made by a churchwarden of twelve 
breaches of law. On the 19th of November, 
1877, the Archbishop declined to allow proceed- 
ings, on the ground that he had been privately 
assured by Mr. Boddington, against whom the 
proceedings were taken, that he was ready 
loyally to submit himself to the Bishop of Lich- 
field. Tllegalities are still going on. The 
Bishop being patron, the Archbishop had to act 
for him. ; 

“TX. In the same case, on the 22nd of Jan- 
uary, 1878, a fresh representative was sent to 
the Archbishop complaining of continued ille- 
galities; and in a short time the Archbishop 
vetoed the case, on the ground that the pre- 
sentment ‘had not been made to the ‘Bishop. 
On the 1st of March, Mr. Butcher tried again, 
and sent the presentment to the Bishop; but 
when the registrar was pressed for a decision, 
he said the Bishop was too ill to attend to busi- 
ness. On'the 11th of April, the Bishop died. 
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“X. Christ Church, Wolverhampton.—This | Church of England, made a promise of 


was a case similar to the preceding—that is, the 
Archbishop vetoed the proceedings on the ground 
that the incumbent promised to be loyal, and it 
all came to nothing, as illegalities are still going 


on. 

“XT. Oxford, St. Andrew’s, Clewer.—In this 
case, the parishioners had complained without 
effect ; and in August, 1877, three of them sub- 
mitted a representation complaining of eight 
illegal practices. The Bishop of Oxford re- 
fused to allow proceedings, because a guarantee 
for the expenses of the suit/had been given by 
persons who were not parishioners. Illegalities 
still going on.” 


And with respect to this last case, there 
is the convent at Clewer, with which 
Canon Carter is connected; and it is 
stated in some papers that I have here, 
that the Bishop is a visitor of that 
establishment. It is scarcely convenient 
that, when complaints of such a grave 
character are made to Bishops, they 
should show no anxiety to have them 
investigated. Now, Sir, these are the 
cases which have arisen under the Pub- 
lic Worship Regulation Act, and we 
have seen with what efficacy that legis- 
lation has been invoked. I shall now 
call the attention of the House to some- 
thing more immediately concerning our- 
selves, as the chief legislative authority, 
and that is the persistent, avowed, de- 
fiant, and intentional lawlessness of a 
numerous body of Clergy in the Church 
of England. Now, Sir, this is a very 
serious charge to bring, and one which, 
when proved, this House cannot afford 
to allow to pass by without taking no- 
tice of it. It is to this my first Resolu- 
tion is directed. Let me, in the first 
place, quote in confirmation of this as- 
sertion the statement of the Rev. Orbey 
Shipley, one of the most active, and I 
might also say one of the most blatant, 
of the gentlemen who are engaged in 
this crusade. This gentleman says— 

“T appeal to members of the Society of the 
Holy Cross to declare whether or not this 
Catholic Revival has not as a whole prospered. 
- + . mot by reason of Episcopal support, 
but in direct opposition to almost every single 
Bishop who has unfortunately come across its 
divine course.” 


It is unnecessary for me to point out 
what the significance of that is; but, in 
passing, I may say that it is evidence 
that the Bishops, upon the whole, have 
been opposed to the work in which he 
and those who think with him are en- 
gaged. This gentleman, when he took 
upon himself the office of a priest in the 











a most sacred and solemn character, 
accepting the obligation of canonical 
obedience to those placed over him; 
and yet observe how he speaks of these 
very authorities. At his ordination he 
was asked—‘“‘ Will you reverently obey 
your ordinary?” And he answered in 
the prescribed form—‘‘I will so do by 
the help of the Lord.” In the “ Four 
Cardinal Virtues,” Mr. Shipley says— 

“Tn a case in which the Church has spoken 
; whether the matter be decided de- 
finitely by creed or Council, or acted on prac- 
tically by the equally clear authority of Catholic 
and universal consent, we are bound, be the con- 
sequences what they may, to hold or to deny 
whatever the Church has declared or has dis- 
avowed,” 


Now this gentleman, when he was or- 
dained, was asked these questions, and 
gave these replies— 


‘“* Are you persuaded that the Holy Scriptures 
contain sufficiently all doctrine required of ne- 
cessity for eternal salvation ?—A. I am so per- 
suaded, and have so determined of God’s grace. 
Q. Will you then give your faithful diligence 
always, so to minister the Doctrine, and Sacra- 
ments, and Discipline of the Church as the Lord 
hath commanded, and as this Church and Realm 
hath received the same according to the com- 
mandment of God; so that you may teach the 
people committed to your cure, and charge with 
all diligence to keep and observe the same ?— 
A. I will so do by the help of the Lord.” 


Such are this gentleman’s obligations 
to the authority set over him, and yet 
you now find him coming forward with 
the repudiation of the very authority to 
which he undertook to submit himself. 
Here is a specimen, which I take on the 
authority of a well-known clergyman— 
the Rev. Bourchier W. Saville, Rector of 
Shillingford, Exeter—of the manner in 
which these gentlemen, who are con- 
cerned in the work against which the 
Resolution is directed, regard their duty 
of obedience— 

‘¢ We will not obey, and will suffer anything 
rather than obey, the law as pronounced by 
Cwsar; because our present Sovereign has 
proved Herself as great a persecutor as the 
heathen Emperors Nero, Domitian, and Diocle- 
tian; we have to deal with this painful fact— 
that the supreme Governor of the Church of 
England is becoming an alien from its faith and 
discipline.” 

And again— 

“The Bishops have so manifestly proved 

themselves to be the worst enemies of the 


Church of England, that we say, in the words 
of one of our most zealous leaders—‘ If I could 
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but live to see the traitorous Bishops turned out 
of their Sees, I would gladly take off my sur- 
plice and stole, and say, Nunc Dimittis.’ ” 
Such are the opinions of men like Mr. 
Mackonochie, as set forth in an address 
to his congregation of St. Albans; of 
the Rey. T. W. Mossman, in Zhe Church 
News of April, 1868; and of Dr. Lee, in 
Church of England Pulpit of March 18th, 
1876. I might readily multiply my 
proofs. The Rev. E. L. Blenkinsopp, 
in Zhe Church and the World, p. 205— 
this gentleman being in favour of Con- 
fession, and a member of the Church 
Union, and other fraternities—says— 

“Tt is only the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, no great authority in the eye of 
an English ecclesiastic !”’ 
Again, Mr. Tooth refused to plead 
before the Court, and declined to accept 
its decisions— 

“Because the present case is a Church ques- 


tion, and can, from its nature, only be tried by 
spiritual authority.” 


And we have more in the same strain — 


“The Public Worship Regulation Act has no 
claim to obedience, because the priesthood has 
never given its consent to it.’’—(Letter to The 
Times, December 22, 1876.) 


And, further, his churchwardens de- 
clare— 

‘‘ We, for principle, are determined to suffer 
loss of property, and of liberty, if need be, for 
the maintenance of the Church of England to 
govern herself in spiritual matters, without 
interference from secular authority.’’—(Letter 
of the Churchwardens of St. James, Hatcham, 
to The Times, January 18, 1877.) 


On October 28th, 1876, an Archdeacon 
of the Church—Archdeaecon Denison— 
speaking at Bristol, called the Public 
Worship Act ‘the foulest and dirtiest 
thing that ever came out of the Houses 
of Parliament.” A great meeting of 
the English Church Union was held on 
January 16th, 1877, at which digni- 
taries of the Church were present. 
Archdeacon Denison, Canon Carter, the 
Hon. and Rev. R. Liddell, and the Rev. 
Dr. Littledale were among those who 
were at the meeting. It appears that 
the Church Union consists of 14,200 
members, of whom 2,500 are Clergy, the 
others being lay communicants; and 
that this organization represents a still 
more numerous body, and holds opinions 
which are spreading among both Clergy 
and laity. They met in Freemasons’ 
Hall, after Mr. Tooth was committed to 
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prison ; and what is the nature of the 
resolutions proposed by these servants 
of the State? Canon Carter proposed 
this resolution— 

‘*That the English Church Union, while it 
distinctly and expressly acknowledges the autho- 
rity of all Courts legally constituted in regard 
to all matters temporal, denies that the secular 
power has any authority. in matters purely 
spiritual.” 
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Archdeacon Denison said at this meet- 
ing— 

‘* Unless we are come here to ‘ fight the Privy 
Council to the death,’ to use Mr. Keble’s words, 
we had better not to have come here at all. . . 
I believe I know what the answer of the priests 
will be; it will be this—that they will not 
accept the authority of a Court constituted by 
Act of Parliament only.” 


A resolution in these terms was also 
adopted at the meeting— 

“ Any Court which is bound to frame its 
decisions in accordance with the judgments of 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council 
does not possess any spiritual authority with 
respect to such decisions. That suspension @ 
sacris being a purely spiritual act, the English 
Church Union is prepared to support any priest 
not guilty of a moral or canonical offence, who 
refuses to recognize a suspension issued by such 
a Court.” 


The casuistry of these persons is rather 
curious. ‘‘ Priests not guilty of a moral 
or canonical offence!” as if men who 
deliberately disobeyed the solemn vows 
they undertook when they entered the 
ministry of the Church of England were 
not guilty of one of the highest and 
worst moral offences one can conceive 
of! Here is the last passage under tliis 
head to which I shall invite the atten- 
tion of the House, as evidence of the 
spirit of this party. It is from Zhe 
Church Times of January 2, 1874— 


“The Queen’s ostentatious Nonconformity, 
and Her scarcely less ostentatious slights of the 
Church of England, have deprived Her example 
of any religious weight with Churchmen.”’ 


Now, Sir, what I have adduced will, I 
think, be sufficient—and, if necessary, I 
could bring instance after instance—to 
show to the House that there is a party 
in the Church of England which is de- 
liberately guilty of breaches of the law, 
and which is determined to push matters 
to the utmost extremity. It would, Sir, 
be impossible for me to review at any 
length all those deviations from Protes- 
tant spirit and doctine of which this 
party is guilty, or to occupy the atten- 
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tion of the House to the extent which 
would be necessary in order to show the 
differences that exist between the views 
of what I may call this revived school of 
Romanizersin the Church of England and 
the doctrines of that Church, as laid 
down by her authorities, and which I 
would denominate Protestant doctrines. 
But it will be necessary that I should 
read to the House one or two passages, 
that they may know the character of 
what is going on. Mr. T. W. Freston, 
writing to Zhe Manchester Courier, gives 
a description of what he saw on a visit 
to Mr. Knox-Little’s Church (St: Albans) 
on the first Sunday of the present year. 
He says— 


“On entering the church I perceived that the 
chancel was in darkness, but I wag directed by 
the lighted gas to the north aisle, at the cast 
end of which a sort of chapel had been impro- 
vised by means of a partition line of iron covered 
with evergreens. Against the east wall stood a 
second communion table. ...... There were 
eight lighted candlesticks on this table, three of 
large dimensions on cither side of a brazen cross, 
and two smaller ones, which only contained 
lighted candles. At the time appointed, the 
minister came from the vestry, wearing an alb, 
with deep, lace-like fringe, a white silk chasuble, 
with orphreys richly worked in gold, a stole 
cross upon the breast, the embroidered ends 
being visible below the chasuble, and a biretta 
on his head. He was followed by a small boy 
of about 12 years of age habited in black cassock 
and cotta. On approaching the table both 
bowed, 2°... But I will hasten to describe'the 
consecration of the bread and wine. Theminister, 
standing with his back to the people, murmured 
the Prayer of Consecration in a yoice quite in- 
audible until he came to the words, ‘ This is My 
body,’ on uttering which a bell was tolled; so 
also when he took the cup. | He then prostrated 
himself before the consécrated elements, and 
raised first the bread and. then the wine above 
his head for a definite moment. My attention was 
here attracted by one or two women close to me 
who were fallen upon the floor with their very 
bonnets on the ground. Nearly all present 
communicated, and I observed that the minister 
made the sign of the cross in presenting the: 
bread to each—the same with the cup. In some 
instances I observed that the patter put out 
their tongues to receive the bread from, the 
hands of the minister, and in no case did he 
place the cup in the hands of any communicant, 
but put it with his hands to their lips.: After 
all had partaken he proceeded with the service, 
prostrating himself before the bread and wine 
on coming to the words, ‘ We worship Thee.’ ”’ 


Hon. Members of this House who-are 
true Roman Catholics ‘must feel that 
there is a horrible profanity and as- 
sumption, on the part of men not con- 
nected with their Church, in undertaking 


to perform this awful and solemn office. 


{Jury 5, 1878} 
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At all events, they will agree that these 
services are of the. character which it 
was the aim of the Reformation to alter 
and to remove; and whether in them- 
selves they be right or wrong, it is not 
ossible that ministers of the Church of 
ngland should be allowed thus to per- 
sist in their illegal courses, and carry 
out their unlawful aims. The Rev. 
Gerald Cobb, in his Hiss of Peace, and 
Dr. Littledale, in his tract on Zhe Real 
Presence, set forth the doctrine that— 
‘‘The Church of England holds precisely 


the same view of the Lord’s Supper as the 
Church of Rome.” 


And they contend that at the Lord’s 
Supper the consecrated elements be- 
came 


‘‘that same body and blood of our Lord 
Jesus Christ which were conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, suffered under 
Pontius Pilate, and ascended into Heaven.” 


This is the doctrine of The Real Pre- 
sence. The Rev. J. W. Bennett has 
written a Plea for Toleration in the Church 
of England, in the preface of which he 
says, of— 

“The Eucharistic sacrifice and of adoring 
God in the offering, the real, actual, and visible 
presence of our Lord upon the altars of our 
churches—we adore, and teach the people to 
adore, the consecrated elements, believing Christ 
to be in them; and the three great doctrines on 
which the Catholic Church has to take her stand 
are these :—Ist. The real objective presence of 
our blessed Lord in the Eucharist. 2nd. The 
sacrifice offered by the priest. 3rd. The adora- 
tion due to the presence of our blessed Lord 
therein.” 


Resolution. 


Now, Sir, I simply quote these for the 


‘purpose of showing that the doctrine of 


the Mass, as believed in the Church of 
Rome, is held and taught by clergymen 
in the Protestant Church of England to 


persons who were brought up in that 


Church. | I need not trouble the House 
with the declarations made by these 
clergymen, as made by all who enter the 
ministry of the Church of England. The 
doctrine of the Church of England will 
be found in the 25th and 28th Articles. 
The reservation of the sacrament is for- 
bidden by the 28th Article, and yet it is 
notorious that reservation is taught or 
practised in many of the churches of 
our land. Ido not propose to ask the 


House to enter any further into this’ 


part of the question, and I now come to 
what I:think is its mostserious phase. I 
refer to the great engines of this work, 
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which are two—the Confessional and 
Secret Societies. [holdinmyhand a book 
lately issued, being dated this year, 
which is edited by the arch-priest of this 
so-called movement for the restoration 
of Catholicism to the Church of Eng- 
land. Itis entitled Advice to those who 
exercise the Ministry of Reconeiliation 
through Confession and Absolution ; being 
the Abbé Gaume’s Manual for Confes- 
sors, or his extracts from the works of 
S. Francis de Sales, 8. Charles’ de 
Borromeo, 8. Philip de Neri, 8. Francis 
Xavier, and other spiritual writers ; with 
a Preface, embodying English authori- 
ties on Confession, by the Rev. F. B. 
Pusey, D.D., Canon of Christ Church, 
Oxford. This book will give the House 
some notion of the sort of teaching 
which priests of the Church of England 
receive in the guise of Church of Eng- 
land doctrine. I have read the preface 
with great care, and I find that Dr. 
Pusey complains very bitterly of the 
manner in which Zhe Priest in Absolu- 
tion, brought forward in “ another 
place,’ and containing passages which 
he admits were unfortunate, has been 
used. I cannot but feel that surely Dr. 
Pusey must know a great deal more of 
these things than he affects to know. 
We have the ‘‘Confraternity of the 
Blessed Sacrament,’’ the English Church 
Union, and societies, such as the “So- 
ciety of the Holy Cross,” whose mem- 
bers are in constant communication with 
each other; and notwithstanding that, 
when they are brought to book, what do 
we find? We find them coming for- 
ward and prevaricating and denying the 
existence of things brought home almost 
to their very doors. The House will re- 
collect a celebrated instance in which 
an ecclesiastic of the Roman Catholic 
Church challenged one of these gentle- 
men with respect to these doctrines in 
the Church of England; and we can re- 
member what an extraordinary figure 
was cut by the English ecclesiastic, who 
had to blush for the manner in which, 
time after time, matters were brought 
home to him, to the publication of which 
he was a party, or which, at all events, 
he ought to have known. In this book, 
well worth the attention of the House, 
Dr. Pusey says— 


‘*TIn ‘some’ manuals of Christian practice 
and devotion, in which the duty of ‘ self-exami- 
nation’ is incidentally treated of, people have 
been taught how to examine theniselves, with 
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much greater nakedness of, language than I 


myself think advisable. I remember how, 
above thirty years ago, a mother complained of 
having found sucha popular Roman Catholic 
manual among her daughter’s books, which she 
had procured for herself. ‘That manual is one 
of large circulation among their poor, and, 
since questions of self-examination are like a 
large:net, which is meant to inclose all sorts of 
consciences, good or bad, it contained questions 
which a good conscience would see at a glance 
were not intended for it. Such a conscience 
would pass them by unread, just as it does not 
notice certain words in Holy Scriptures or the 
Prayer Book.” 


Certainly Dr. Pusey has a higher idea 
of human nature than I have, if he 
thinks good consciences would always be 
able or willing to pass over these pas- 
sages, only. by without danger. In one 
manual prepared for the use of the laity, 
but, which is also placed in the hands of 
children; there is a series of questions 
on ‘the Seventh Commandment, such as 
no man would care to see in the posses- 
sion and daily use of his wife or chil- 
dren.’ Here, again, is a doctrine which 
the House will be amazed to find coming 
from the pen of a doctor of the English 
Church— 


‘* Obvious as it is, it is necessary to say, that 
by the fact of receiving a confession no priest 
acquires any right whatsoever. If any should 
have received confession of a sin which would 
make him who confessed it amenable to the 
criminal law (as murder), it is as if the grave 
closed:over it. He is forbidden, under penalty 
of sin, to allude to it out of confession, even to 
him who confessed it.’’ 


Sir Gzorcz Bowyrr: Hear, hear !] 

y. hon. and Jearned Friend says 
** Hear, hear!”’ I am delighted to hear 
that from him, From the members of 
the Roman Catholic Church that is per- 
fectly right; but the question is, whe- 
ther a confession of this sort is a thing 
that should be received by a minister of 


the Church of England; or whether it 


would be necessary to take steps to vin- 
dicate the law if, upon receiving a con- 
fession of murder, a clergyman of the 
Church of England refused to disclose 
it upon trial? There are one or two 
things here which I would rather not 
read to the House, because they are not 
necessary for the object I have in view, 
and because the House will agree that 
they refer.to matters which it is not de- 
sirable to bring before the public. But 
let me point out the manner in which it 
is suggested that the consciences of un- 
fortunate persons who go to confession 
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should be stimulated. You find this 
statement— 

‘* Be charitable and discreet with everyone, 
but especially with women, in helping them to 
confess shameful sins. 

“Tf you find that your penitent: has great 
difficulty in mentioning these, lead him on by 
degrees to confess lesser faults, such as thoughts 
of levity, or pleasure in hearing light conver- 
sation, going on through evil thoughts and ac- 
tions, and encouraging him by saying—‘ You 
will be very happy when you have made a good 
confession. God-is showing you great grace. 
His Holy Spirit is moving you to it; be brave; 
tell all your griefs; you will feel so thankful 
when all is confessed that you have not left it 
undone for all the world.’ ... ..: « Thus'yon 
will gently draw forth a full and profitable con- 
fession.”” 


Dr. Pusey tells usin his preface that he 
does not pursue anything like so close 
an examination himself; but if he does 
not pursue it himself, by ‘putting this 
book into the hands of ‘his friends, he 
virtually tells them to do it. Then there 
are passages with reference to the 
manner in which women and children 
should be confessed: With regard to 
children he says— 


“Ask children—(1) if they have nourished 
hatred towards their parents, which is a double 
sin against charity and piety; (2) if they have 
disobeyed them in serious and just matters, such 
as going out at night, gambling, frequenting bad 
society, &c, Isay in ‘just’ matters, because, as 
regards the choice of a state of life, children are 
not bound to obey their parents. In truth, 
parents sin grievously when they force their 
children to marry, or to take orders, or domestic 
vows; or when they deter them by unjust means 
from the state of life they seek/to follow.” «;- 


You will observe at once what is the 
effect of this. Here is a person supposed 
and affecting to be ae by divine 
authority, who interposes between pa- 
rents and their children, and who un- 
dertakes to decide for any child what it 
is just or unjust for the child to do. 
Surely in our English homes it will not 
be permitted that such things shall be 
done! It is not the intention of this 
House—it is not the intention of the 
constituencies of this country, that we 
should have these ghostly fathers intér- 
posing between ourselves, our, wives, and 
our children, with the power of judging 
what is right or wrong for them: to do. 


There is another case which is one of. 


conscience— 


“ Ask the penitent whether he has, stolen 
anything, and from whom?, Whether from one 
or several persons ? once or sevéral times ? For, 
if each time he’ has taken’ what ‘constitutés a 
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serious matter, he has sinned mortally each time. 
If, on the other hand, he ‘took but little each 
time, he only committed mortal sin, when his 
thefts amounted to a serious matter, supposing 
that such was not his intention from the first.” 


The old distinction between venial and 
mortal sins! This is the kind of teach- 
ing that is now emanating from the 
Church of England. Yet, again, Dr. 
Pusey tries to draw a distinction between 
the mere confessor and the director. 
He does not put himself forward as a 
director. -He states that he is not dis- 
poner to assume the responsibility and 

urden of acting as what is called a 
director... It is all very well to say this 
for his own purpose; but when we come 
to the Abbé Gaume, who speaks as a 
proper authority, we find that he says— 


‘Theologians give many rules for the treat- 
ment of scrupulous persons; bat it is certain, 
that, after prayer, the best and only remedy is 
obedience.to the Confessor. Seek, then, to in- 
culeate two fundamental maxims upon all the 
scrupulous—l. To go on securely before God in 
obedience to his spiritual father, where there is 
no evident sin. It is not man, but God, whom 
he obeys—gui vos audit me audit. This is the 
doctrine of all theologiansand all the masters of 
the spiritual life, &c. 8S. Philip Neri used to 
say, that'*he who obeyed his Confessor was 
sure not to be called to account for his actions 
by God,’ ”’ 


Again— 

‘¢ Those scrupulous persons who desire to ad- 
vance in perfection must put themselves wholly 
and irrevocably into the hands of their supe- 
riors, Those who donot live under a Rule must 
voluntarily submit themselves to a learned and 
wise Confessor, obeying him as God: himself, 
laying all their concerns freely and simply be- 
fore him, and never coming to any determination 
without his adviee. ‘Such an one, S. Philip 
said, need not fear being called to account by 
God,” 


‘Direction ” could hardly be more 
strongly enjoined. I do not wish to 
trouble the House with many more ex- 
tracts; but there is one which I should 
like to read, and which I cannot help 
feeling is the very strongest reflection 
upon the whole of this doctrine— 

‘“A little girl once asked her Confessor’s leave 
to, make her general confession, and to use a 

articular book for the purpose. She had leave. 

he wrote down all the sins which she found in 
the book, whatéver their enormity, to the infinite 
horror of the priest..: ‘ But'my child,’ he asked, 
‘have you really done all this?’ ‘God forbid, 
father,’ she answered. ‘I wrote them down 


because they were in the book.’ ” 


I should be sorry if any child of mine, 
any ‘hon. Member would be sorry if 
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child of his, were exposed to so terrible 
a trial as this! The last point which I 
would ask the House to consider is, 
whether an inquiry is not necessary in 
consequence of the existence of many 
guilds and secret societies in the Church 
—societies which are bound together by 
vows of secrecy. A Royal Commission 
would discover whether there are any 
grounds for the statements I have made; 
and whether, in fact, doctrines are 
taught, and ceremonies are practised in 
these societies and by clergymen, which 
are entirely inconsistent with the spirit 
and principles of the Church of England. 
I want to find out whether such things 
exist in the Church of England among 
the ministers and ‘‘servants of the 
State.”” The House will, perhaps, re- 
member that in 1832 there was consi- 
derable excitement caused in the country, 
owing to the secret existence of Orange 
Lodges in the Army. A Member of the 
House (Mr. Hume) came down and de- 
manded that a Select Committee should 
be appointed to inquireintothe existence 
of these Lodges in the Army, Aninquiry 
was ordered by the House, and the 
result was, that the continuance of 
these secret societies in the Army was 
proscribed, and that the Duke of Cum- 
berland broke the whole thing up. 
That is a case distinctly in point. I am 
not laying the matter before this House 
as a religious question. I am laying it 
before the House simply as a constitu- 
tional and legal question; and I ask 
it, whether it will assent to this persis- 
tent attempt to carry on illegal practices 
by means of secret societies in the 
Church of England? The ministers of 
that Church are as much the servants of 
the State as the officers of the Army; 
and are they to be allowed, as some of 
them avow that they are doing, to un- 
dermine the Protestant principles of the 
National Establishment? Sir, I have 
endeavoured to bring before the House 
the principal facts which tend to show 
the necessity, at all events, for inquiry. 
All that I had to do to-night was to 
make out a primd facie case; and I 
think I have shown, first, that a spirit 
of lawlessness exists in the Chak of 
England ; second, that acts of lawless- 
ness have been committed ; and, third, 
that practices inconsistent with the Pro- 
testant feeling and principles of the 
country have been carried out by what 
I call improper means. These circum- 
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stances haying now been brought to the 
notice of the House, it is not for me to 
say anything more. I have vindicated 
my right to intervene in these matters, 
and the House may be satisfied that if 
Churchmen do not intervene, the Pro- 
testant Dissenters of the country will in- 
tervene in another and very different 
way. I am here, first, as a Protestant. I 
am here because Protestantism is some- 
thing worth caring for; because it is iden- 
tified with the political and religious free- 
dom of the country ; because it is to the 
spirit of Protestantism that we owe our 
greatness and our liberties as a nation ; 
and because it is through our Protest- 
antism that we have planted the princi- 
ples of civil and religious liberty in 
other and distant climes. I cannot but 
feel that it is something precious to 
which so much of the liberty we possess 
is owing. I must say that if the prac- 
tices. to which I refer are to be allowed 
to go on, the Church of England will 
become false to its position and history. 
If the practices se principles to which 
I have called attention are to be main- 
tained within the Church of England— 
principles so incompatible with our civil 
liberty—it will be necessary for the peo- 
ple of this country to rise up, and insist 
that the union between Church and 
State shall not continue. I am not here 
for the purpose of arguing that question 
to-night. J am here for the purpose of 
warning those upon whom rests the 
duty of maintaining those great princi- 
ples on which the Church of England 
has been established, that that duty can 
no longer be neglected. I am sure that 
hon, Members on both sides will appre- 
ciate my honesty of purpose in bringing 
forward this question, and will believe 
that my aim is simply to vindicate Pro- 
testant principles. I earnestly desire 
and hope that the House will assist me 
in endeavouring to find out whether the 
facts which I have stated are true or 
false. The hon. Gentleman concluded by 
moving the first of the Resolutions of 
which he had given Notice. 

Mr. GREENE said, he had much 
pleasure in seconding the Amendment, 
although he did not, generally speaking, 
agree with the hon, Gentleman by whom 
it was proposed, When he first saw it 
on the Paper, he felt that he could not 
withhold his assistance in this great 
cause. The practices to which it related 
continued, he was sorry to say, despite 
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of the Act of Parliament which had been 
passed to put them down, and, instead 
of being checked, were proceeding to 
greater lengths. He regretted that there 
was so much apathy on the subject. 
Parliament was responsible that the 
Church of England should continue as 
she was handed down to them at the 
Reformation. She existed only by the 
will of Parliament, and they were bound 
to see that her teaching was in accordance 
with the doctrines which she professed. 
They could not conceal from themselves 
that things were now taught by some of 
her ministers which were perverting the 
true character of the Church of England 
and were insulting to Government. He 
was not going to pollute the ears of hon. 
Members by making quotations from 
utterances which, in his opinion, were a 
disgrace to society; but they contained 
references to the Virgin Mary and the 
Saints, which led him to ask whether 
clergymen of the Church of England 
who openly preached such doctrines 
ought not to be charged with breach 
of trust, and with something like em- 
bezzlement of the funds of the Church ? 
There prevailed, he believed, a sound, 
honest opinion among the middle ciasses 
of this country which would support 
those who were determined that the 
Church of England should be main- 
tained in her purity. He himself was 
astrong supporterof the union of Church 
and Stats, batuiles he believed it formed 
a barrier against Romanism. He knew 
there were many Members who did not 
agree with him; but he valued those 
much higher who openly adopted the 
Romish doctrines than those who clan- 
destinely attempted to introduce them 
into the Church of England. On such 
a subject he felt inclined to use stronger 
language than the House might think 
advisable. He would avoid that; but 
he would refer to the advice given by 
Dr. Pusey in The Church Times. That 
advice was that the military organization 
of the Church’s Army should be com- 
pleted, but that the advanced postsshould 
only be a little in front of those who 
were behind them. An illustration was 
then given of a baker who bought a 


small joint of meat and exchanged it for 
the next one in size received from his 
customers, and then continued the pro- 
cess of exchange till he -had secured 
a joint of 20lb. weight for his own of 
6lb. without any of his customers being 
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able to detect the fraud. A similar 
process was advised for the introduc- 
tion of Romish practices into the Church 
of England. They were asked to consider 
how obliging and attentive the clergy- 
men were; but would they, because a 
doctor was obliging and attentive, admit 
him to their houses, if he were found to 
administer poison instead of medicine ? 
As to the Bishops, they had not, in his 
opinion, done their duty in not en- 
deavouring to suppress more firmly than 
they had done the evil of which he com- 
plained. The House was aware that 
2,500 clergy, or more than an eighth of 
the whole number, took part in these 
proceedings; and there were, besides, 
numbers who sympathized with them, 
because clergymen were fond of exercis- 
ing priestly influence over the minds and 
consciences of men. It was because he 
had a desire that the Church of England 
should be kept in the hearts of the 
people that he spoke as strongly as he 

ad done. He had been asked, why 
stir up these things? why not let them 
goon? He asked, in reply, where were 
these things to stop? The time had come 
— and he trusted he should hear from 
those in power that it was so—when the 
law could not be broken with impunity, 
and when it would not be possible that 
an offender should escape on a technical 

oint when he had had trial after trial. 

here were, he firmly believed, within 
the Church of England Jesuits ~ men 
who had taken office in it for the express 
purpose of perverting its doctrines—and 
there could be to Nonconformists no en- 
couragement to come back within the 
fold of the Church when they saw it 
pervaded by somuch of error. Holding 
these views, he gladly supported the 
Amendment. 


Resolution. 


Amendment proposed, 


To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
‘¢an humble Address be presented to Her Ma- 
jesty, praying that She will be graciously pleased 
to appoint a Royal Commission to inquire as to 
the teaching and practice by Clergy of the 
Church of England of Doctrines and Ceremonies 
not authorized by Law, or contrary to the Laws 
and usages of the Church as by Law established,” 
—(Mr. Edward Jenkins,) 


—instead thereof. 
Question pro osed, ‘‘ That the words 
c) 


roposed to be left out stand part of the 
Puestion.” 
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Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, that 
he had listened with great attention to 
the speech of the hon. Member for 
Dundee (Mr. E. Jenkins), who had 
brought forward a very long series of 
quotations, and had read much that he 
had been pained to hear, and many state- 
ments from which he emphatically dis- 
sented. Having said that, he would call 
on the hon. Member to say what he pro- 
posed todo? It was very easy to ask the 
House to address Her Majesty for the 
appointment of a Royal Commission ; 
but when, and upon what principle, was 
the Commission to be named, and who 
were to be Members of it? The hon. 
Members for Dundee and Bury St. 
Edmund’s had passed a most sweeping 
condemnation of the Bishops, both in 
particular and in general ; and he wished 
to know whether or not any of them 
were to be members of the Commission, 
or whether, on the contrary, they were 
to be its victims, and, if Bishops were 
excluded, whether the Commissioners 
were to be clergy or laity; whether any 
lawyers were to be members, and whe- 
ther they were to be empowered to call 
unwilling witnesses to give evidence on 
oath? ‘Was the Commission to be one- 
sided, and the parties impugned only to 
appear as culprits, and to be dealt with 
by Jeddart law, or were they to have 
their share of representation? The 
Commission would have to inquire into 
processes, doctrines, ceremonies, and 
opinions, and other matters which were 
alleged to be contrary to the Prayer 
Book; but who was, first of all, to define 
either those ceremonies and doctrines, 
or their relation to the Book which was 
to test them? Was it not the fact that 
for 300 years there had been two parties 
in the Church of England, one turning to 
the higher and more ancient system of 
the primitive Church, and the other 
dwelling more on free thought and 
private judgment; one looking to Eng- 
land and the other with an eye to 
Geneva? Was the Commission to begin 
by arbitrating between these parties, so 
as to define the true, sound, and ac- 
knowledged doctrine of the Church; or, 
if not, from whom were they to receive 
it, necessary as such a definition would 
be to them as their point of departure ? 
Again, the question arose whether the 
Prayer Book was self-explanatory ; for, 
if it were, he defied anyone to explain 
the divisions existing in the Church. 
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Resolution. 


At all events, the Commission would find 
itself bound to offer some plausible ex- 
planation. The hon, Member had based 
his demand upon the assumption that 
the Church was the creation of the 
State, and had averred that at some un- 
known period the present. Church was 
established in lieu of another, and a 

rior one; but could he mention by 
what Statute or at what time the old 
Church of England was put down and 
the new one set up, and could he ex- 
plain the reason why in all the Courts 
of Law the Church, before and after the 
Reformation, was treated as a continuous 
body? The organization, of the Church 
of England went back for 1,300 years, 
and any of its prescriptions and canons 
not specifically or by necessary inference 
repealed were still valid, not only in the 
Ecclesiastical but in the Civil Courts. 
The phrase ‘old and new Churches” 
was all very well as a platform for a 

amphlet or a newspaper article ; but it 
broke down in the Law Courts. It was 
the very antipodes of the whole of our 
ecclesiastical policy; and he might ask 
whether the Canetision that was to be 
appointed would be compelled to swal- 
low the shibboleth of the hon. Member, 
and whether it would have to sit in 
judgment on its author, and not devour 
its offspring like the god of old, but 
destroy its parent? Above all things, 
was the world so idle just now and so 
completely in want of something to talk 
about that it must needs plunge into in- 
finity and endeavour to grapple with so 
large and slippery a question? Chaos 
must be the upshot of the hon. Mem- 
ber’s magnificent Commission, in all 
the vagueness of its ambiguous and 
ensnaring scope. No doubt the hon. 
Member was a man of literary power; 
in that case, he should refute what had 
been said by the Ritualists and gather 
his converts by force of pen. Part of 
the task which the hon. Member pro- 
posed for the general recreation had ac- 
tually been performed by the Ritual 
Commission of some little time back, 
and the years which that body had to 
consume over its limited work was some 
warning of the time which this more 
extensive inquiry must occupy. He 
could not look back without amusement 
at the fate of one eminent statesman, 
then though no longer a Member of 
this House, who rose at its first meet- 
ing to anticipate that-a few sittings 
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would conclude its short and easy work, 
and who then found himself chained for 
several years to the oar. They had 
heard a very ingenious plea, founded 
upon a theory of the hon. Member’s, as 
to the origin and nature of the Church 
of England, which was contrary to his- 
tory, experience, and law, and Her Ma- 
jesty was to be invited to issue a Royal 
Commission in order that that theory 
might be ex post facto justified, In fact, 
to sum up the whole matter, if the hon, 
Gentleman succeeded in his device, he 
would simply succeed in putting all 

arties in the Church, Ritualists and 
Pvangelicals alike, at sixes and sevens, 


in sowing so much dissension, and in. 


provoking so bewildering an inquiry, 
that the result would be simply dises- 
tablishment of the Church. 

Mr. SPENCER WALPOLE wished 
to make a few remarks on the subject, 
feeling that it was one with which the 
House ought to grapple. He frankly 
owned that he much regretted that 
the Motion had been brought forward, 
and he regretted still more the causes 
which had led to it. For, unless there 
was at that moment a paramount neces- 
sity for bringing it forward, it was 
likely to do more harm than good; but 
if that necessity did exist, then the 
must deal with it in the way whic 
would be best forthe maintenance of the 
Church of England in all its purity. 
His hon. Friend and Colleague (Mr. 
Beresford Hope) had pointed out the 
reasons for which the Motion should 
be opposed, and in most of those reasons 
he entirely concurred. He would remind 
him, however, that the Commission, ap- 
pointed by the late Lord Derby’s Go- 
vernment with the sanction of all his 
Colleagues, dealt simply and solely with 
Ritualism and the changes in the Rubrics 
which might be deemed desirable; but 
when he read the Motion before the 
House, he found that it raised a much 
more considerable question. According to 
the terms of this Motion, the Commission 
was to inquire as to the teaching and 
practice by the Olergy of the Church of 
England of doctrines and ceremonies not 
authorized by law, or contrary to the 
laws and usages of the Church as by 
law established; and then the Motion 
went on to four other distinct proposi- 
tions, pointing to that which the Mover 
had described as an attempt to un-Pro- 
testantize the Established Church of the 
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country, to the lawlessness of the Olergy 
belonging to it, and to the conspiracy in 
which they were alleged to be engaged, 
by means of the Confessional and Secret 
Societies, for the purpose of accomplish- 
ing their illegal objects. Now, the ques- 
tion was, whether there was a sufficient 
ground made out for them to inquire 
into.a general allegation—for that was 
really what the Motion pointed to— 
that the Bishops and Clergy of the 
Church of England were transgressing 
the law and neglecting their duty in 
allowing those things to be carried on 
within the Church itself? The hon. 
Member had quoted a variety of recent 
decisions on the subject, and he had 
quoted the authority of certain Bishops 
who had made the strongest declara- 
tions—not. stronger than the occasion 
required — and then the hon. Member 
pointed out the lawlessness of the Clergy 
and the Secret Societies that existed, by 
means of which these were things at- 
tempted to be done. He thought the hon. 
Gentleman would see that it would be a 
very grave matter indeed to issue a 
Commission of Inquiry into such subjects 
as these, unless there was an urgent and 

aramount necessity for bringing them 
before the House. It would be a very 
grave matter indeed to inquire into such 
subjects, unless there was clearly an 
urgent and paramount necessity for it. 
The failure of which the hon. Mem- 
ber had spoken did not consist in a 
failure of the law in dealing with those 
things; for the question was now be- 
fore the Court of Appeal, as to whether 
the law recently passed was not sufficient 
to grapple with all those matters. If 
the law was sufficient, they would do 
wisely by leaving it to take its course. 
If it proved insufficient, unquestionably 
the hon. Member would have a strong 
case in favour of some alteration being 
made. Then, with regard to the quo- 
tations which the hon. Member had 
made from the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and the Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol. Surely, if they were to 
understand those words in the sense in 
which they ought to be understood, 
those Prelates had shown the strongest 
possible desire not merely to grapple with 
those matters, but to grapple with them, 
as ought to be done, in the most careful 
and judicial spirit. Therefore, the second 
reason which might induce the House 
to support the issue of a Commission at 
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present failed also. With respect to the 
passages which the hon. Gentleman had 
read from books, he should be very loth 
indeed to be convinced that those prac- 
tices which were alleged to exist in a 
few cases, and to be carried on by a few 
persons, were really the practices of the 
Church of England. His own observa- 
tion and experience of the Church of 
England was entirely the other way. 
Those were cases which applied toa very 
few persons; and he firmly believed that 
the great body of the Church of England, 
and allthe authoritiesofthat Church, were 
not only ready and willing, but anxious 
to take their part in trying to do their 
utmost to stop these things. If that was 
the case, do not let them have all those 
matters brought more prominently to 
public notice than they had been already. 
Much mischief might be done by it— 
much mischief had been done by it— 
and unless there was a necessity for again 
dragging them all to light, he entreated 
the House to pause before it granted a 
Commission for such a purpose as that. 
He was not insensible to the evils which 
a few persons were likely to bring upon 
the Church of England; and he must 
own that, in using the words ‘‘on the 
Church of England”’ he meant the pure 
religion of this country as established at 
the Reformation. He did not use the 
words in an ecclesiastical sense only ; but 
he used them far more in the highest 
moral and spiritual sense which was ap- 
plicable to that pure religion which was 
founded by our Saviour. And he was 
thoroughly convinced that the feeling 
of the Church and of the authorities 
of the Church was not to allow the pu- 
rity of that religion to be tampered with 
in any way if it could possibly be 
prevented. Believing, therefore, that 
there was every disposition on the part 
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of those who were in authority in the] 


Church to discountenance all the evils to 
which the hon. Gentleman had referred 
—and he did not in the least say im- 
properly referred—he hoped that in the 
interest of all concerned, and, above all, 
in the interest of religion, they would at 
present, at any rate, endeavour to see 
whether the law was sufficient; and, if 
not, whether it could not be made suffi- 
cient, to deal with those matters in the 
only wise and effectual manner in which 
they could be dealt with—that was, by 
a judicial decision on all the cases which 
might be brought forward. 


Mr. Spencer Walpole 
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Resolution. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE agreed to a con- 
siderable extent with the remarks of the 
right hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken; but he could not forget that 
there was in existence a Society of the 
Holy Cross, whose practices were con- 
trary to the teaching of the Church of 
England, and whose publications had 
been condemned by the House of Lords 
on account of their tendency to under- 
mine the doctrines of the Church. Then 
there was the Confraternity of the Blessed 
Sacrament, the English Church Union, 
and the Abbey Restoration Society, who 
were going in the same direction; and 
he thought it was the duty of the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops to consider whether 
their powers were sufficient to control or 
put an end to such Societies, which 
were supported by certain Clergy of the 
Church of England. It appeared to him 
that that knot of the Clergy, whether it 
was large or small, ostentatiously as- 
sociated itself to overthrow not only the 
jurisdiction of the Bishops, but also the 
doctrines of the Church whose bread 
they were eating. He agreed with the 
objections which had been raised to the 
appointment of a Commission, and 
wished the Motion had been for an Ad- 
dress to the Archbishops and Bishops, 
expressing the willingness of the House 
to grant such povers by law as would 
enable them to put an end to, or tocontrol, 
those Associations. That was what ap- 
peared to him to be needed. It was 
highly dangerous to the Church of Eng- 
land, established by law, that confra- 
ternities and communities formed out of 
the Clergy of that Church should exist 
for the purpose of contravening, or of 
procuring the alteration and abrogation, 
or, at all events, for evading, the law 
which had been passed by Parliament, 
in recognition of the union between the 
Church and the State; and that Parlia- 
ment, as the author of those laws, should 
not receive from the highest authority 
of the Church of England such advice 
as would enable that and the other 
House of Parliament to feel confident 
that they were proceeding on safe lines 
in arming the lawful authorities of the 
Church with the power of putting an 
end to those Associations, which were 
avowedly in contravention, and for the 
contravention, of the law. The facts of 
the case which had been brought before 
the House were patent ; they were pub- 
lished by a certain section of the Clergy. 
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It was perfectly true that there was in 
some cases a concealment of the name ; 
and in such cases he thought that the 
Bishops and Archbishops ought to have 
power to demand, on pain of suspension, 
from any particular clergyman who 
might be suspected, an avowal as to 
whether he was, or was not, connected 
with those Societies. That would be a 
practical measure, and it was one which 
was needed. It would be idle to recom- 
mend the appointment of a Commission 
without having a definite object in view. 
If the hon. Member for Dundee (Mr. 
E. Jenkins) were to recommend an in- 
quiry with a view to the formation of a 
law, which should thus arm the highest 
authorities of the Church of England, he, 
as an adherent and a member of that 
Church, should thank him; but do not 
let the House enter upon a vague 
inquiry. Such an inquiry would be per- 
fectly futile. His belief was that nothing 
less than an Act of Parliament authoriz- 
ing an inquiry, under which the Com- 
missioners would be empowered to exa- 
mine upon oath, would be sufficient for 
the purpose. He would consent to such 
an Inquiry, with the distinct understand- 
ing that the intended outcome would be 
that Parliament should pass another Act 
requiring the Archbishops and Bishops 
of the Church to demand from the Clergy, 
under pain of suspension, their absten- 
tion from Associations, the object of 
which was the contravention of the law. 

Mr. WHITWELL remarked, that 
those hon. Members who belonged to the 
Church of England must be interested in 
a general view of the case rather than 
in the more technical points which were 
awaiting protracted decision in the 
Courts of Law. The right hon. Member 
opposite (Mr. Spencer Walpole) had 
said that he did not believe the evil was 
so great and extended as had been re- 
presented. He wished he could join in 
that belief. Going from place to place 
throughout the country, he was sorry to 
say that his conclusion was of a very 
different character from that of the right 
hon. Member. It was better, however, 
to take some decided evidence rather 
than to rely upon the deductions which 
any individual Member might draw from 
his own observations. He held in his 
hand a list of 470 Clergy of the Church 
of England, members of one of those 
Societies — which were quasi - Secret 
Societiesat any rate—showing thorougly 
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the sum of their practices and the tenets 
which they held. The Societies issued 
a book of ‘directions,’? and in it he 
found that there was to be intercession 
for the building of churches ; but no such 
intercession unless the Holy Sacrifice was 
to be frequently offered in them—and 
hon. Members must know what was 
meant by the ‘‘ Holy Sacrifice””—that 
there should be prayer made, that the 
Bishops might be brought to a right 
opinion on the subject of the Blessed 
ucharist ; that there should be prayers 
for the souls of the Clergy who had 
been members of the confraternity, but 
who had recently died, and the names 
of the dead were given. All this went 
to prove that there were within the 
Church of England bodies of men who 
were, by all possible measures they 
could take, endeavouring to restore those 
things which the Church at the time of 
the Reformation left out. Again, these 
men proposed that the primitive cus- 
toms of the Blessed Sacrament might be 
reserved for the dead and dying. The 
whole of these practices indicated that 
there was a system going on for the 
restoration of those doctrines which were 
denounced by the Prayer Book as being 
inconsistent with the Church of England. 
There could be no doubt that the evi- 
dence of these practices was strong; 
and he feared that the longer they 
delayed the inquiry the more rapidly the 
disease would spread ; and the opinion 
would also spread, that neither high 
authorities in the Church, nor the Minis- 
ters of State, had much care on the 
subject. He did not say what form the 
proposed investigation should take; but 
he certainly thought that some desired 
step should be made by the Government 
as the result of the present proposal. 
Mr. MOWBRAY said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Dundee (Mr. E. Jenkins) had 
asked the House to take a very strong 
step—a step which could not be justified 
at the present moment, unless there was 
a paramount necessity for it, and unless 
all other means of checking the practices 
brought under notice had been com- 
pletely exhausted. He had listened 
carefully to the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber; but, temperate and able as was 
that speech, and strong as were the facts 
which the hon. Gentleman had brought 
before the House, the step which he 
ferret to take was‘one not justified 
y existing circumstances and necessities, 
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It was his belief that the enormous pro- 
portion of the Clergy evinced a desire to 
conform to the principles of the Church 
of England, and he could not admit that 
any case to the contrary had been made 
out. The hon. Gentleman had spoken 
of the lawlessness of the large proportion 
of the Clergy. If that was the case, 
would not the Public Worship Regula- 
tion Act have given some evidence of the 
fact? How many cases had there been 
under that Act? The hon. Gentleman 
asked them to appoint a Royal Com- 
mission ; but had he proved that the law, 
as it at present stood, had failed? Was 
it afact that the present law had failed ? 
It was only three years next November 
that the Act had been in operation, and 
it could not yet be said to have been 
fully tried. No case had been made out 
for the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission. He could not see how any hon. 
Gentleman desirous of maintaining the 
connection between the Church and the 
State could for a moment entertain this 
Motion. It was most inopportune at a 
time like this, when feelings were ex- 
cited, and when it was hardly possible to 
give a calm consideration to the subject. 

Tar CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: I think the speeches of my two 
right hon. Friends the Members for the 
Universities of Oxford (Mr. Mowbray) 
and Cambridge (Mr. Spencer Walpole) 
have gone very far to show the House 
the nature of the objections which sug- 
gest themselves to the minds of many, 
and, I would venture to hope, the ma- 
jority of the Members of the House, as 
to the particular course which is pro- 
posed by the hon. Member for Dundee. 
Undoubtedly, the speech of my right 
hon. Friend the Member for the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge placed the matter 
in the light which I should think very 
many of us must regard it. My right 
hon. Friend said that while he regretted 
very much that this Motion should have 
been brought forward, he regretted still 
more the circumstances which had ren- 
dered it, in the opinion of the hon. 
Member for Dundee, necessary to invite 
the attention of the House to the sub- 
ject. There can, I think, be but one 
opinion among us all as to the unfortu- 
nate nature of those circumstances which 
have led to our attention being drawn 
to this question in the manner it has 
been; and which, undoubtedly, has 
caused a great deal of feeling on the 
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conduct of certain persons whose words 
and writings have been ‘brought under 
our notice. I, for one—and I believe I 
speak the sentiments of this House 
generally —do deplore, and in the 
strongest manner reprobate, the conduct 
of those who, from whatever motives 
they may be actuated, are using their 
position in the Church of England in a 
way so detrimental to the true interests 
of the Church. But while I am quite 
prepared to agree with the hon. Mem- 

er for Dundee—and, indeed, with 
almost everyone who has spoken—in 
lamenting and reprobating language 
and conduct such as he has described, I 
think we ought to be very cautious as 
to how we accept the proposal he makes 
for the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission. We ought to ask ourselves 
very carefully what are the advantages 
he thinks he can propose to us by the 
appointment of such a Commission ; and 
we ought also to consider what are the 
dangers and inconveniences that may be 
apprehended from such a step. A very 
practical suggestion was made by my 
hon. Friend the junior Member for the 
University of Cambridge (Mr. Beresford 
Hope). He put some very apposite 
questions as to the composition of the 
Commission, the nature of the work it 
would have to do, and as to the cha- 
racter of its inquiry. Those questions, 
I think, have been in no way enswered, 
and no reply to them was foreshadowed 
by the hon. Member for Dundee. I 
think the hon. Gentleman has failed to 
bring his case properly before the 
House. Undoubtedly, he has pointed 
out certain matters which he thinks are 
deserving of consideration, and he has 
pointed to certain evils which, in his 
judgment, demand a remedy; but he 
has not connected his premisses with 
his conclusion, and he has not shown us 
how a Royal Commission is an appro- 
priate mode of dealing with these diffi- 
culties. Moreover, he has not shown 
us how his Royal Commission would 
work, nor whether there may not be 
better ways of meeting the evils which 
are acknowledged to exist. I must take 
this opportunity of saying that I cannot 
assent to the fundamental doctrine which 
the hon. Member for Dundee laid down 
when he commenced his observations. 
He began by telling us that the Church 
of England was an institution of the 
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State, just the same as the Army, the 
Navy, and the Civil Service were insti- 
tutions of the State. He told us, in 
fact, that the Church was a creature of 
the State; and that, therefore, it was in 
the power and the duty of the State to 
overhaul, if I may use the word, and 
regulate the Church, from time to time, 
just as it may think fit. I dissent from 
that view of the relation between the 
two bodies. I do not admit that it is 
right, or proper, to describe the Church 
as a creature of the State. I regard 
the matter rather in this light —the 
Church, having certain articles and for- 
mularies by which its doctrines and 
discipline are defined, has been accepted 
and admitted to certain privileges by the 
State, on the understanding that those 
doctrines and that discipline are the 
doctrines and the discipline which the 
Church is to maintain. t al power has 
been given to keep the Church within 
the limits so laid down, and to con- 
fine the obligations and the relations of 
the State to the Church, on the condi- 
tion of those limitations being observed 
on the part of the Church. If any 
authorities or ministers of the Church 
violate those conditions, the State has a 
right to interfere and say—‘‘This is 
contrary to our contraet;’’ and steps 
may be taken to restrain what is going 
on. But I deny that in the first instance 
the Church is to be treated as a creature 
of the State. Still, I admit most fully 
that it may be necessary for the State 
to arm the Church with power, or to 
take power itself, to restrain lawlessness 
and breaches of those conditions. I 
would remind the hon. Gentleman as to 
what has occurred in recent years upon 
these questions. In the first place, there 
was the issuing of the Royal Commission 
some years ago. What I understand to 
have been the meaning of appointing 
that Commission was this—It being a 
matter of doubt whether certain prac- 
tices were legal which had been revived 
in the Church after having been left 
dormant for many years, the Commission 
was appointed very much for the pur- 
pose of considering how far those mat- 
ters were legitimate and appropriate to 
the Church. It was a Commission strictly 
of inquiry, and it laid down the rules 
which, in the opinion of the Commis- 
sioners, ought to be followed. Besides 
that, there has been a wholly different 
proceeding adopted by the State of late 
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years. After these matters had been co 
far ascertained by the Commission, the 
question arose whether sufficient means 
existed for keeping in order insubor- 
dinate ministers of the Church of Eng- 
land who were guilty of lawlessness and 
of disobeying the law of the Church. 
On that occasion the Archbishops and 
Bishops of the Church themselves came 
forward and said— 


‘We are intrusted with certain duties for 
maintaining the law of the Church. We find, 
however, that we are not armed with sufficient 
authority, or that, at all events, the authority 
with which we are armed.is clogged with so 
many inconveniences that we cannot discharge 
the duties which we ought to perform; and, 
therefore, Parliament must pass another Act.” 


Looking at those transactions, and hav- 
ing reference to what has occurred since, 
we shall find that the bearing of the 
law has been pretty well ascertained 
both as regards the doctrine and dis- 
cipline of the Church on the points 
called in question, and that the proper 
ecclesiastical authorities have been armed 
with power supposed to be sufficient 
to give due effect to that law. The 
Bishops or other ecclesiastical authori- 
ties do not ask for further powers—they 
do not say the Act is insufficient; but 
they are proceeding by a firm, judicious, 
and temperate exercise of their powers 
under the law, with a belief that they 
will be able to regulate and restrain 
what is amiss inthe Church. The House 
must take the case as so standing. They 
cannot too earnestly repudiate the con- 
duct of undutiful members of the 
Church, and it is their duty to support 
proper authority and restrain those 
guilty of excesses; but to go beyond 
that and establish a Roving Commission, 
inquiring in all parts of the country 
what doctrines are taught, what prac- 
tices are followed, and what faults are 
to be found, would be the most injudi- 
cious course which could be pursued. 
It could do very little good, and would be 
sure to lead to a great deal of heart- 
burning and evil. No doubt the hon. 
Member would desire to limit its pro- 
ceedings to such gross cases as those he 
has cited, but a great variety of other 
cases would be certain to be brought 
before it altogether unconnected possibly 
with Romanish doctrines and practices ; 
and I do not not see how it would be 
possible, in these circumstances, for a 
Commission of a sufficiently representa- 
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tive character to arrive at anything like 
unanimous conclusions. Considering 
that the law is already adequate to cope 
with the state of things depicted by the 
hon. Member, the House will, I am sure, 
come to the conclusion that no case has 
been made out for the Motion. It is 
true that a certain number of prosecu- 
tions have failed owing to some want of 
appreciation as to the proper course to 
be pursued ; but such incidents are always 
liable to happen occasionally, and we 
may hope that as the present state of 
the law becomes better understood they 
will cease to recur. Supposing, how- 
ever, they were likely to continue, it 
would surely be more appropriate to 
suggest the necessary amendments in 
the law than to appoint a Royal Com- 
mission? I hope the hon. Member will 
spare the House the pain of a division 
on this question. There can be no 
doubt that there is a general uneasiness 
and dissatisfaction with regard to such 
cases as those referred to by the hon. 
Member, and those who would not vote 
for a Royal Commission might still be 
unwilling to give a vote which would 
seem to approve of the practices com- 
plained of. The hon. Member, by his 
speech, which was of a fair andtemperate 
character, and by the speeches he has 
elicited in the debate, which have all 
been of the same stamp, has rendered 
good service to the country ; but I think 
he would render that service more com- 
plete by following the course I have 
taken the liberty of suggesting. 

Mr. E. JENKINS, in obedience, as 
he believed, to the general feeling of the 
House, would withdraw his Motion, 
adding, however, that he would again 
call attention to the subject next year, or 
supportsome other hon. Member in doing 
so, if the legal methods upon which 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer relied 
proved ineffectual for remedying the 
evils complained of. 


Amendment and Motion, by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


POOR LAW AMENDMENT ACT (1876) 
AMENDMENT BILL—[Bit1z 134.] 
(Mr. Mellor, Mr. Merewether, Sir Charles Forster, 
Mr. Phipps, Mr. Cowan, Mr. Hibbert.) 

Order for Consideration of Lords 
Amendments read. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 


{COMMONS} 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the said Amendments be now 
taken into Consideration.”” — (Jr. 
Mellor.) 


Mr. MELLOR moved that the House 
do not agree to the Lords’ Amend- 
ments, as they would, if acceded to, 
defeat the object of the Bill, which 
was to relieve trustees and managing 
bodies of provident societies from the 
arbitrary requisitions which were now 
made upon their sick funds for Union 
purposes by the partial repeal and modi- 
fication of that paragraph in the 23rd 
clause of the Poor Law Amendment Act, 
1876, which empowered the Guardians of 
a Poor Law Union to recoup the expense 
of maintaining paupers and pauper luna- 
tie members of a friendly society by 
attaching for this purpose any periodical 
payment or sick allowance which might 
accrue to them as members of a Lodge, 
and by ignoring the claims of their 
families, apply the money in aid of the 
rates so long as they remained charge- 
able to the Union as inmates of a 
workhouse or of a lunatic asylum. To 
give effect to the object of this Bill, they 
were told would be a violation of the 
policy on which the Poor Law was ad- 
ministered ; and in order to prevent this 
violation of a policy, the Bill had been 
mutilated and reduced to the smallest 
dimensions by eliminating from it the 
words ‘‘ pauper or,” and thereby limit- 
ing its operation to the case of lunatics 
only. The reason assigned for not ex- 
tending the operations of the Bill to 
members of benefit societies generally 
when suffering from the effects of conta- 
gious disease—such as fever, or from 
injuries sustained at work, and which 
might render their removal to the work- 
house hospital absolutely necessary — 
was that they would be giving an artifi- 
cial bounty to members of those societies 
which was not enjoyed by any other 
class in this country. But as a concession 
had been made in the case of pauper 
lunatics, whose families were to enjoy 
special privileges, he hoped that the 
other House—should this Bill be re- 
considered—might be induced to extend 
those privileges to the families of sick 
and temporarily disabled members of a 
benefit society, and that the words 
‘pauper or” would be restored to the 
Bill. Should this concession be made, 
and the other Amendnients be modi- 
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fied, the Bill would be accepted by 
the societies, and the existing excite- 
ment in regard to it would be allayed. 
But if those words were not to be re- 
stored, and the other Amendments were 
retained, he had much rather the Bill 
were rejected. He, therefore, moved to 
disagree to the Lords’ Amendments. 

Mr. FAWCETT did not want to offer 
any opposition to the Motion; but from 
the short conversation which took place 
this afternoon at 2 o’clock, he felt cer- 
tain an impression was produced that 
the Government would use their influ- 
ence with the hon. Member not to bring 
the subject before the House to-night. 
His right hon. Friend the Member for 
the City of London (Mr. Goschen), who 
had devoted great attention to this sub- 
ject, was particularly anxious to make 
some remarks upon the alterations which 
had been inserted by the House of Lords ; 
but he had left the House under the 
impression that the Bill would not be 
taken to-night. The Amendments of the 
Lords were carried by the large majo- 
rity of 20, and his right hon. Friend, 
while not prepared to go to the extent 
of saying that they should disagree with 
the Lords, was very desirous, in the in- 
terests of the people connected with 
friendly societies, to come to some com- 
promise, if possible, which could alike 
be agreed on between the Government 
and the hon. Member for Ashton (Mr. 
Mellor); and which would be likely to 
be accepted by the House of Lords. 
Under these circumstances, he thought 
it would be better if the Bill could be 
postponed until the right hon. Gentle- 
man was in his place. 

Mr. PELL desired to confirm what 
had just fallen from the hon. Member 
as to the impression that the Bill would 
not be taken to-night. He was entirely 
taken by surprise on observing that the 
hon. Member for Ashton rose and moved 
that the Lords’ Amendments be consi- 
dered ; for he had himself told several 
hon. Gentlemen that it had been defi- 
nitely settled the matter should be ad- 
journed, and on the faith of that under- 
standing, those hon. Gentlemen had left 
the House. He, therefore, hoped the 
hon. Member would consent to postpone 
the Bill, because he would gain nothing 
by pressing it forward to-night. The 
object the friendly societies had in view 
would be best promoted by an adjourn- 
ment to a future day. 
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would like to have some assurance from 
the Government as to the course they 
intended to pursue in regard to this 
matter. The Bill passed this House 
unanimously, and it was the universal 
wish of the friendly societies of the 
country that it should pass; but in the 
House of Lords it had been opposed by 
a set of Liberal Peers. 

Mr. FAWCETT rose to Order. He 
did not think it was competent for the 
hon. Member to refer to what had taken 
place in the House of Lords, and cer- 
tainly he ought not to say that the Bill 
was opposed simply by a set of Liberal 
Peers, because such was not the fact. 
The Earl of Redesdale and other Con- 
servative Peers equally opposed it. 

Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF re- 
peated that ‘‘elsewhere”’ the Billhad been 
principally opposed by Peers of Liberal 
principles; and the Amendments which 
destroyed the character of the Bill were 
moved by a Liberal Peer. This was a 
question upon which there ought to be 
no trifling. It was the unanimous wish 
of the House that the Bill should pass 
as it was sent to the House of Lords, 
and he hoped they would stand by their 
previous decision. 

Sir CHARLES FORSTER joined in 
the appeal that the Bill might not be 
proceeded with to-night. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, what 
passed at 2 o’clock was this. In reply 
to the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Goschen’s) Question as to whether the 
Bill would come on to-night, he said 
that he had no knowledge that it would 
come on. Of course, in giving that an- 
swer, he was entirely ignorant as to 
what course his hon. Friend the Member 
for Ashton (Mr. Mellor) intended to 
take, and his hon. Friend was not in 
any way pledged by what he had stated. 
At the-same time, he felt bound to say 
that there appeared to be a strong desire 
that this matter should be dealt with in 
a way that would be agreeable to the 
friendly societies, without placing them- 
selves in antagonism with the views ex- 
pressed in the House of Lords. Under 


these circumstances, he thought his hon. 
Friend would be perhaps well-advised 
if he consented to the adjournment which 
had been suggested, say until Monday, 
though no doubt it wasa hardship at this 
reasonable hour of the night to forego 
the chance of proceeding with the Bill. 
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Mr. MUNDELLA also considered it 
would be better not to go on with the 
Bill to-night. At the same time, it was 
fair to consider that it had been a very 
difficult business to carry the Bill through 
to its present stage, and at this period 
of the Session the hon. Member could 
not well afford to lose an opportunity. 
On the other hand, if there was an un- 
derstanding that the measure would not 
be taken to-night, that ought to be 
honourably adhered to. He also wished 
to remark, that seeing how strong the 
Government were in the House of Lords, 
if they had wished to see this Bill passed 
in the form it left this House, they could 
easily have procured its passing. The 
friendly societies had been misunder- 
stood, and what they wanted to do had 
been exaggerated. It had gone forth 
that the Bill was an infraction of the 
principles of the Poor Law; but this, he 
considered, was not a true charge, and 
friendly societies, by the action they 
had taken, had done more to save the 
poor rates than anybody else. If the 
Lords’ Amendments were agreed to, it 
would be a discouragement to thrift in 
connection with friendly societies in 
this country. 

Tue CHANCELLORor rue EXCHE- 
QUER: I think the first object we all 
ought to have in view is strictly to ob- 
serve an honourable engagement; and 
I had not heard until the Bill was called 
upon of-anything having passed in re- 
ference to it at 2 o’clock to-day; and 
from what has since been said, I do not 
understand that the hon. Member for 
Ashton is bound by anything which has 
occurred. At the same time, it has, 
obviously, had the effect of inducing the 
right hon. Member for the City of 
London (Mr. Goschen) to absent himself, 
in the belief that the Bill would not 
come on. Therefore, it would be incon- 
venient, and might lead, perhaps, to 
some complaint, if we proceeded with 
the Bill to-night, though, as I have 
already said, I do not think the hon. 
Member is bound by what took place at 
2 o’clock. I supported the Bill in the 
form in which it left this House; and 
now it has come back, altered in some 
material respects, I think the hon. Mem- 
ber is taking a natural and proper 
course in endeavouring, I will not say to 
restore the measure absolutely to its 
original shape, but to consider whe- 
ther some compromise may not be 
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effected. I understand the hon. Member 
wishes to re-insert in the Bill the words 
‘¢ pauper or,’’ which have been struck out 
by the Lords, and the other Amendments 
he will not object to. Therefore, I 
would suggest to him, in his own in- 
terest, to consider whether it will not be 
better to postpone the Bill until Monday, 
in order to see what understanding may 
be come to? If, however, the hon. 
Member thinks he ought to take this 
opportunity of proceeding, I shall sup- 
port him in whatever he does, as I have 
previously voted for the Bill. 

Mr. MELLOR said, in deference to 
the views which had been expressed, he 
had no objection to withdraw the consi- 
deration of the Bill from to-night, and 
he would proceed with it on another 
occasion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Lords’ Amendments to be considered 
upon Monday next. 


TENANT RIGHT (IRELAND) BILL. 
(Lord Arthur Hill-Trevor, The Marquess of 
Hamilton, Mr. Mutholiand, Captain Corry, 
Mr. Chaine.) 
[BILL 81.] CONSIDERATION. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [19th June], ‘‘ That 
the Bill be now taken into Consi- 
deration.” 


Question again proposed. 
Debate resumed. 

Question put, and agreed to. 
Bill considered. 


Mr, ISAAC proposed to amend an 
Amendment which had been made at 
the end of Clause 2, by inserting words 
intended to protect existing leases of 
property belonging to the London City 
Companies. 


Amendment proposed, 


To the Bill, in the words inserted in the Com- 
mittee, at the end of Clause 2, viz., ‘‘ the court, 
in determining the amount of compensation to 
be paid to any person making any such claim, 
shall take into consideration of the terms of the 
lease, the rent at which the premises were held, 
and any stipulation, proviso, covenant, or agree- 
ment therein contained or referred to for the 
erection of buildings or the making any im- 
provements by the lessee,’’ by leaving out from 
the word “into,” in line 2, to the end of the 
said words, in order to insert the words ‘‘ac- 
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count in reduction of the claim any express 
stipulation, proviso, covenant, or agreement for 
the erection of buildings or making any other 
improvements by the lessee, contained or referred 
to in the lease, or subject to which the holding 
shall have been demised,”—(M7. Isaac,) 


instead thereof. 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to. be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” ; 


Mr. BUTT complained that no Notice 
had been given of the Amendment. He 
was not aware of its character; and in 
order that he and other Irish Members 
should have an opportunity of consider- 
ing it, he moyed the adjournment of the 
debate, 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Butt.) 


Lorpv ARTHUR. HILL - TREVOR 
said, the hon. and learned Member for 
Limerick (Mr. Butt) did not seem aware 
that an agreement had been made, by 
which, as he understood, all opposition 
was to be withdrawn. 

Mr. BUTT knew nothing of any com- 
promise on the subject. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER was bound to say 
there was very considerable force in 
what had fallen, from the hon. and 
learned Gentleman, He himself was not 
even acquainted with the wording of 
the Amendment now proposed without 
Notice. The object.of the Amendment 
introduced in Committee with the full 
assent of the promoters of the Bill, he 
understood to. .be. the. preservation of 
vested interests. It did not seem to him 
to effect that object; but if. the pro- 
moters of the Bill, and also those who 
had moved Amendments, were satisfied, 
he should not oppose it. Perhaps, 
under the circumstances, his noble 
Friend who had charge of the Bill would 
not insist upon going on with it at that 
late hour, in the absence of any means 
of ascertaining what were really the in- 
tentions of those responsible for the 
measure, or how far the words proposed 
would effect their ostensible object. 

Mr. MULHOLLAND said, there was 
no doubt that an Amendment had been 
accepted in Committee. It was, that 


where there was any special covenant or 
agreement in a lease with respect to any 
buildings or improvements, that should 
be taken into consideration. That was | 
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a perfectly right and fair provision, and 
in a Bill he introduced some years ago 
there was a similar Proviso. So many 
objections to the measure were raised in 
the North of Ireland, that he gave a 
pledge not to proceed with it, and it 
would be inconsistent if such a provision 
were now agreed to. As the Bill had 
been so long before the House, he 
trusted the hon. and learned Member for 
Limerick (Mr. Butt) would not press his 
Motion, but would allow the debate to 
proceed. 

Mason NOLAN confessed that al- 
though he had read the Amendment 
twice over, he could not understand it. 
He might do so after further considera- 
tion ; and, therefore, he should support 
the hon. and learned Gentleman in his 
Motion. 

Mr. T. DICKSON thought the House 
should proceed with the Bill. With 
regard to the words proposed to be 
added, he thought they would constitute 
a most injurious provision ; because a 
tenant who took a lease for building was 


not to be entitled to have the buildings — 


taken into consideration in dealing with 
his tenant-rights. He thoughtsuch a pro- 
vision would endanger the Bill ; whereas, 
if it were allowed to go through the 
House in the form in which it was intro- 
duced, it would settle points upon which 
a great grievance had arisen in the North 
of Ireland. He should suggest that the 
Motion should be withdrawn. 

Mr. ERRINGTON considered that 
the House should have a further oppor- 
tunity of discussing the very important 
Amendment which had been proposed, 


Question put. 
The House divided :—Ayes 19; Noes 
52: Majority 33.—(Div. List, No. 198.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That this House do now adjourn.” — 
(Sir Joseph M‘ Kenna.) 


Stir HENRY JAMES thought there 


had been some misunderstanding with 
regard to the Bill. He apprehended 
that when the Bill was in Committee, 
an Amendment was moved to add to 
Clause 2, a Proviso— 

‘‘ That the Court, in determing the amount of 
compensation to be awarded to any person 
claiming under the Bill, should take into consi- 
deration in the construction of his lease the rent 
at-which he held, and any stipulation as to 
erection of buildings or making other improve- 
ments.”’ 
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That was felt by those taking the 
tenant’s view of the question to be 
rather harsh, as it shut out every 
leaseholder from the benefit of the Bill. 
He now understood that an agreement 
had been made in relation to that pro- 
vision. The Amendment which he held 
in his hands had never been printed, and 
was before no Member of the House who 
had not a manuscript copy. This miti- 
gated Amendment, which was moved in 
Committee, limited the reduction of claim 
that should take place to any express 
stipulation or covenant for the erection of 
buildings, or for farming improvements. 
He thought the Amendment should be 
made clearer in its provisions, and, as it 
had not been printed, he should suggest 
that the debate should be adjourned. 
In the meantime, it would be well for 
the Amendment to be more clearly and 
explicitly drawn. 

Lorpv ARTHUR HILL- TREVOR 
said, after the speech made by the hon. 
and learned Member opposite, he thought 
there would be some difficulty in the mat- 
ter; and, therefore, he thought the best 
thing to do would be to ask the House 
to adjourn the discussion until Monday. 

Mr. BUTT wished to say, that, in the 
course he had taken, he had not had 
the slightest wish to obstruct the Bill. 
The last Amendment was perfectly hos- 
tile, and would destroy the whole prin- 
ciple of the Bill. The Committee, to 
whom the Bill had been referred, ought 
to take the responsibility of that Amend- 
ment on themselves ; whereas they al- 
lowed that Amendment to come from 
the hon. Member for Nottingham (Mr. 
Isaac), who knew as much about tenant- 
right in Ireland as he (Mr. Butt) did 
of the municipal affairs of Nottingham. 
The Amendment ought to be printed 
before it was discussed ; and he thought 
it a suspicious thing that those who 
brought in the Bill did not take the 
responsibility of it. 

Mr. MULHOLLAND desired to say 
a few words why the Amendment ac- 
cepted in Committee was not brought 
before the House. That Amendment 
certainly ought to have been printed, 
and placed in the hands of Members; 
but he presumed hon. Members were 
aware of the fact of the Amendment 
being accepted when the Bill was in 
Committee. When the Bill was in Com- 
mittee, the Amendment was moved, not 
by one of its promoters, but by the same 


Sir Henry James 
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hon. Gentleman who had proposed it 
that night, and he was persuaded to 
modify it and again bring it before the 
House, which he had done. 

Mr. ISAAC said, his position in the 
matter was a very peculiar one. Al- 
though he proposed the Amendments, 
they were really Amendments of owners 
of large property in Ulster—because if 
the Bill passed as it was originally 
brought in, landlords who had let pro- 
perty on long leases and on favourable 
terms, as the tenants were to do the im- 
provements, would, at the expiration of 
those leases, have to pay compensation 
for improvements practically allowed for 
in the reduced rents paid and the long 
leases granted. When the Bill was 
unexpectedly brought before the Com- 
mittee in the absence of the hon. Baro- 
net the Member for Maidstone, he moved 
the Amendment, which was accepted by 
the promoters, after having been modi- 
fied. On the Report it was proposed to 
omit the words added in Committee, 
which, being opposed, the Report was 
postponed. In consequence of that, the 
Bill had stood over, and it was some- 
what unfortunate that the hon. and 
learned Member (Mr. Butt) had not 
been in his place to watch its progress. 
His Amendment, which had been ac- 
cepted by the promoters of the Bill, was 
designed to benefit the owners of large 
property in the North of Ireland, whose 
interests the House was bound to protect 
as well as those of other landlords or 
tenants. 

Mr. MACARTNEY wished the hon. 
Member for Nottingham would make 
himself acquainted with the leases 
granted by the Landed Companies in the 
North of Ireland, and then he would 
not think they would be injured by this 
Bill. These Companies stood exactly in 
the same position as other landlords, 
inasmuch as when a lease expired there 
was always are-arrangement of the rent, 
and if it was considered too low, it was 
raised. He hoped the hon. and learned 
Member for Limerick would pursue his 
intention of opposing the Bill at this 
stage. It would be impossible to un- 
derstand the Amendment until it was 
printed. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Masor NOLAN suggested to the hon. 


Member for Nottingham, whether the 
Amendment should not be printed in 
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his name, and not in the name of the hon. 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. Charles 
Lewis). The hon. Member for Notting- 
ham had told the House that he re- 
presented the Estate Companies in the 
North of Ireland, and therefore they 
could only be represented indirectly by 
the hon. Member for Londonderry. 

Mr. BUTT said, unless the Amend- 
ment was printed its effect could not be 
understood. Before the Report, the Bill, 
as amended, should be printed. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, he 
thought the object of his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Lime- 
rick would be entirely gained, when he 
said the Amendment would appear in 
the Notice Paper every day the Bill 
appeared. 

Str HENRY JAMES said, he under- 
stood that it was now proposed to strike 
out the Amendment as accepted by the 
Committee ; but he would remind the 
House that, having been accepted, it 
was no longer an Amendment. 

Mr. BUTT said, he proposed to deal 
with that which originally was an 
Amendment. 


Further Proceeding on Consideration, 
as amended, deferred till Monday next. 





HABITUAL DRUNKARDS [EXPENSES]. 


Committee to consider of authorising the 
payment, out of moneys to be provided by Par- 
liament, of any Expenses which may be incurred 
under the provisions of any Act of the present 
Session to facilitate the control and cure of 
Habitual Drunkards (Queen’s Recommendation 
signified), upon Monday next. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
One of the clock till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 8th July, 1878. 


MINUTES.]—Pusiic Brrts—First Reading— 
Foreign Jurisdiction* (147); Idiots, &c. 


(Ireland) *» (148); Marriage Preliminaries 
(Scotland) * (149). 

Second Reading—Statute Law Revision * = ; 
Supreme Court of Judicature Act (Ireland), 
1877, Amendment (139). 

pap Re ey one ow « and Muni- 
cipal Registration (Consolidated) 


* (126). 
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Report — Telegraphs* (142); Metropolis Ma- 
nagement and Building Acts Amendment * 
fv) ; Local Government Provisional Orders 
Abergavenny Union, &c.) * (116); General 
Police and Improvement (Scotland) Act, 
1862, Amendment * (124). 

Third Reading—Local Government Provisional 
Orders (Dawlish, &c.) * (121), and passed. 


CRIMINAL CODE (INDICTABLE 
OFFENCES) BILL.—QUESTION. 


Lorp SELBORNE said, he wished 
to ask his noble and learned Friend on 
the Woolsack a Question relating to a 
matter of considerable public interest on 
which he had been in communication 
with him. It was, Whether he had 
reason to believe that the Bill introduced 
by the Government in ‘‘ another place ” 
for establishing a Code of Indictable 
Offences would come before their Lord- 
ships in the present Session ; and, if 
not, what course the Government in- 
tended to pursue in regard to it ? 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said, the 
uestion to. which his noble and learned 
riend had referred was, no doubt, an 

extremely important one. Her Ma- 
jesty’s. Government had, as_ perhaps 
their Lordships were aware, introduced 
into the other House of Parliament a 
Bill of unusual magnitude dealing with 
the whole subject of indictable offences. 
The measure would repeal the whole of 
the present Statute Law in that matter, 
and substitute a Code. It also ex- 
pressed and set out the whole of the 
Common Law on the same subject, and 
added a complete and new mode of pro- 
cedure in regard to indictable offences ; 
so that, if the measure should pass into 
law, it would constitute in itself one 
complete Code in that, the principal por- 
tion of the Criminal Law of this country. 
The only part of the Criminal Law not 
covered by it would be that relating to 
summary jurisdiction. The Bill was of 
great magnitude, and consisted of 425 
sections. Of course, it had been the 
subject of very anxious consideration 
by Her Majesty’s Government as to how 
a measure of this kind could be best 
proceeded with, and passed into law 
either in this or some subsequent 
Session. From the description he had 
given of the measure, their Lordships 
would probably be of opinion that it 
would be scarcely possible to suppose 
that, either in this or the other House, 
it. could obtain adequate consideration 
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and criticism in detail. Of course,’ at 
some periods of the Session, it might be 
possible to refer the Bill to a Select 
Committee; but, on the other hand, it 
was scarcely to be expected that any 
Members of either House of Parliament 
could give the time and attention which 
would be necessary in order. effectually 
to examine and criticise a measure of 
such importance and magnitude in Com- 
mittee. So, again, inregard tothe pro- 
posal which had been made that the 
measure should be referred to: a Royal 
Commission, if it were submitted to a 
Royal Commission of the ordinary kind 
consisting of persons probably occupied 
with other important labours and meet- 
ing at intervals, it was scarcely to be 
supposed, that such a body could bestow 
the necessary amount of time and con- 
sideration on the measure. In regard 
to the preparation of the Bill, he could 
only say that his learned Friend Sir 
Fitzjames Stephen, who had been the 
draftsman, had devoted himself to it 
with a degree of labour and learning 
of which it was impossible for him to 
speak toohighly. The Law Officers of 
the Crown, so far as it had been in their 
power, had also examined the Bill at 
every stage during its preparation; but 
they all felt that it would be too much to 
ask Parliament to accept a measure, 
however carefully prepared, on the faith 
of those who had been engaged in it. 
Under these circumstances, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had determined to 
adopt a course which he hoped would be 
satisfactory to Parliament, and would 
lead to the early passing of this Billinto 
law. They had determined to appoint 
a Royal Commission, consisting of three 
persons, who, during the months of No- 
vember, December, January, and Febru- 
ary next, had undertaken to devote the 
whole of their time, so far as might be 
necessary, to the examination and re- 
vision of this great measure. Ofcourse, 
it would not be further proceeded. with 
in Parliament that Session. He would 
mention the names of the Royal Com- 
missioners, which he had no- doubt 
would give satisfaction to their Lord- 
ships. He was glad to say hisnoble and 
learned Friend (Lord Blackburn), con- 
sidering the state of Appeal Business in 
their Lordships’ House, remembering 
that that Business was not so heavy 
during the months named as during, 
other periods of the year, and relying on 
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Treaty with Turkey. 


his (the Lord Chancellor’s) assurance 
that other learned Friends would relieve 
him of his duties in that House for the 
four months in question, had agreed to 
act. as Chairman of the Commission. 
Mr. Justice Lush, one of the most 
learned and experienced Judges on the 
Bench, had also agreed, in considera- 
tion of, being relieved from his more 
urgent judicial duties during the same 
time, to devote his services to the Com- 
mission; the third Member of which 
would be Sir Fitzjames Stephen him- 
self, the author and draftsman of the 
Bill. Those learned persons—and he 
must offer the tribute of his own grati- 
tude to them for the spirited way in 
which they had undertaken the task— 
would, from November to February, 
devote themselves to an earnest examina- 
tion of the measure ; and he trusted that 
when that had been done, they would not 
be disappointed in the expectation that 
Parliament, so far as regarded all mat- 
ters. of expression and mere detail, 
would put a very considerable amount 
of reliance on the work which they had 
accomplished, 


TURKEY — REPORTED DEFENSIVE 
TREATY WITH TURKEY.—QUESTION. 


Eart GRANVILLE said, he had a 
Question to puttothe noble Dukethe Lord 
President of the Council, as to a statement 
which had been made by Zhe Daily Tele- 
graph, apparently with some authority, 
to.the effect that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had concluded a Defensive Treaty 
with the Sultan of Turkey, by which 
Great: Britain guaranteed the mainte- 
nance of the Asiatic Dominions of the 
Sultan, and acquired the right to occupy 
and administer the Island of Cyprus, 
together with large facilities and privi- 
leges which would enable her to act as 
the protectress and civilizing guardian 
of that country. He wished to know if 
the noble Duke could confirm or deny 
the statement ? 5; 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON said, he had better read a 
statement.in reply to the Question put 
to him, by his noble Friend. He had 
to say that, in view of the retention by 
Russia of a portion of the Asiatic terri- 
tory of the Porte, a conditional Conven- 
tion was entered into on the 4th June last 
between Her Majesty and the Sultan, to 





the effect that— 
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‘* Tf Batoum, Ardahan, ‘Kars, or any of them, 
shall be retained by Russia, and if any) attempt 
shall be made at any future time by Russia to 
take possession of any further portion of the 
Asiatic territories of the Sultan, as fixed by the 
definitive Treaty of Peace, England engages to 
join the Sultan in defending them by: force of 
arms. In return, the Sultan promises to Eng- 
land. to introduce necessary reforms (to be 
agreed upon later between the two Powers) into 
the government and for the protection of ‘the 
Christian and ‘other subjects of the Porte in 
those territories ;, and in. order to enable Eng- 
land to make nee provision for executing 
her engagement, the Sultan further consents fo 
assign the Island of Cyprus to ‘be occupied ‘and 
administered by England. If at any time Russia 


shall surrender to the Porte :the territory it’ has | be 


acquired from Turkey in the recent war, these 
stipulations shallcease to operate, and the Island 
will be evacuated.” 

Under that, Convention—the conditions 
upon which it was made having now 
arisen—a Firman had been ae the 
Porte, authorizing the transfer of the 
Island to England. Possession would be 
at oncé taken, and the Island adminis- 
tered on the part of Her Majesty; and 
he had to add that Her Majesty had been 
graciously pleased to appoint Sir Garnet 
Wolseley to administer the government 


of the Island. He would laythe Papers 


on the Table that night. 


METROPOLIS— HYDE PARK — 
SHELTERS. 
QUESTION... OBSERVATIONS. 


Tue Duxze or RUTLAND asked: Her 


Majesty’s Government, Why the gravel 
which had usually been laid) down be- 


tween the Marble Arch and Hyde Park 


Corner, and between the end of Rotten 
Row and Queen’s Gate, had not been 
laid down this year; and whether there 
was any objection to building sheltersin 
case of rain in Rotten Row and Batter- 
sea Park? In regard to' the question of 
gravelling, he knew that one reason 
assigned for discontinuing the practice 
was that pedestrians objected to it); but 
he would appeal to the experience of 
their Lordships, as to whether newly- 
watered macadam did not splash a good 
deal more than gravel?—as his noble 
Friend the Lord President of the Oouneil 
would find if he would stand whilst 
somebody cantered by. If gravel did 
splash, then he would suggest that that 
objection might be obviated by the use 
of a little tar, or tan and sand. In re- 
gard to the question of shelters, he 
really believed the eréction of such 
places would be a very great accommo- 
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dation to those who frequented the Park. 
The cabmen had their shelters, and de- 
servedly so; but he wanted to know why 
ladies and gentlemen should not also 
have the benefit of similar conveniences? 
He could only conceive two objections. 
One would be on the score of expense ; 
but the question of usefulness would so 
far over-balance that, that he need not 
further refer to it. Thesecond objection 
was, that shelters would be unsightly. 
He had been told that a large building 
in’ the middle of the park would not 
only be very hideous in itself, but would 
also very much intheway. He, how- 
ever, did not wish for such a building. 
What he asked was, that there should 
be some light, ornamental buildings on 
the side of the Park, which might be 
convenient for pedestrians as well as 
equestrians. Instead of one shelter, 
they might have half-a-dozen, and he 
believed it could be managed without 
difficulty. Of course, it was very easy 
to build ugly places. That was de- 
monstrated' every day, and the new 
barracks formed a case in point ; but 
it was also possible to erect ornamental 
buildings, and nothing could be more 
simple than the plan he had suggested. 
Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON said, the noble Duke had 
iven satisfactory answers to his own 
Gusetibns; and had shown why the pro- 
posals he made could not be carried out. 
The noble Duke had been quite correct 
in his surmise as to the reason why 
there was no gravel on the side of the 
Park between the Marble Arch and Hyde 
Park Corner. The First Commissioner 
of Works received so many complaints as 
to the:great inconvenience to pedestrians 
which arose from gravel being placed 
in that part of the Park, that last year 
and this year the practice had been dis- 
continued. ‘His noble Friend considered 
that pedestrians would be more splashed 
by newly-watered macadam than by 
gravel; but he should have thought his 
great hunting experience would have 
taught him that people were less likely 
to canter on hard macadam than on soft 
gravel. The noble Duke also forgot 
that there were some parts of the Park 
made soft for the use of equestrians 
who, if they wished to canter, could do 
s0'round the North side of the Park, or 
if they preferred Rotten Row they could 
select that portion in front of the bar- 
racks. In regard to the second part of 
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the noble Duke’s Question, he had also 
answered himself correctly. Shelters 
could not be put up without incurring 
considerable expense, and as they would 
have to be large enough to accommodate 
hundreds of horses, they must neces- 
sarily be unsightly. As to the proposal 
that the shelters should also be occupied 
by pedestrians, if the noble Duke were 
a pedestrian he would find himself in 
a rather uncomfortable position when 
boxed up with a lot of restive horses. 

Tue Duxe or RUTLAND explained 
that his proposal was to have separate 
shelters for equestrians and pedestrians. 
In the latter case, the structure would 
be raised slightly from the ground. 

THe Duxe or RICHMOND ann 
GORDON replied, that that would in- 
crease the amount of accommodation to 
be provided, and would, therefore, 
strengthen his objection. The noble 
Duke had spoken of the new barracks 
as unsightly ; but he could have no idea 
of what they would be when the scaf- 
folding was removed and they were in 
a finished state. 

Lorpv TRURO hoped the subject 
would be further considered. In Paris, 
in the Bois de Boulogne shelters were 

rovided. 

Eart GRANVILLE did not think 
the Question had been sufficiently an- 
swered. Heshould like to see our Parks 
made more attractive than they were 
now, and he hoped the noble Duke (the 
Duke of Richmond and Gordon) would 
consult the right hon. Gentleman the 
First Commissioner of Works who had 
charge of the matter, and see whether 
something could not be done to meet 
the very reasonable wish expressed by 
the noble Duke who put the Question. 

Eart FORTESCUE did not think 
the gravel was open to the objections 
urged againstit. Thewalk wasvery wide, 
with plenty of room for pedestrians to 
get out of the way of the splash, if there 
really was any; but his experience was 
that they crowded up along the rails 
against the road to see and be seen, 


DUBLIN UNIVERSITY COMMISSION— 
THE REPORT.—QUESTION. 

Tue Eart or BELMORE asked the 
Lord President of the Council, When it 
is probable that the Report of the 
Dublin University Commissioners, which 
was presented to the House on the 13th 
May last, will be distributed to Members 


The Duke of Richmond and Gordon 
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of the House? Eight weeks had elapsed 
since the Report had been laid on the 
Table. It dealt’ mainly with two sub- 
jects, one relating to the Divinity 
School, the other to the question of 
a amongst the Fellows. The 

ome Secretary had given permis- 
sion for the Report to be communi- 
cated, as soon as it was laid before Par- 
liament, to the bodies especially inte- 
rested—namely, the Board of Trinity 
College and the Divinity School of the 
Church of Ireland. The part particu- 
larly relating to the latter had been 
communicated in regular course to the 
Press ; but as regarded the other part, 
an inaccurate version had gone abroad. 
He did not expect, at this late period of 
the Session, that any discussion would 
take place; but the matter was of con- 
siderable importance, and he thought 
the Report should be, as soon as pos- 
sible, in the hands of the public. 

THe Dvuxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON said, he had made inquiries 
in Ireland in order that he might answer 
the Question, and the information he 
had received was that 1,000 Copies of 
the Dublin University Commissioners 
Report had been despatched from Dub- 
lin last night, and that the rest would 
follow to-night. He hoped that in the 
course of two or three days, at the most, 
it would be in the hands of their Lord- 
ships. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE ACT 
(IRELAND), 1877, AMENDMENT BILL. 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 

(No. 189.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Tut LORD CHANCELLOR, in mov- 
ing that the Bill be now read the second 
time, said, it was simply meant to remedy 
a slight defect in the Act, so as to enable 
certain Judges to go on Circuit, who, 
under the Act, oti not have done so. 


Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House Zo-morrow. 


FOREIGN JURISDICTION BILL [H.L. | 
A Bill for extending and amending the 
Foreign Jurisdiction Acts—Was presented by 
The Lorp Cuancettor; read 1*, (No. 147.) 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Six o’clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock, 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Monday, 8th July, 1878. 


MINUTES.] — New Memuer Sworn — John 
Roberts, esquire, for the Borough of Flint. 
Private Bris (by Order)—Lords Amendments 

considered—East Retford Borough *. 

Pusuic Brri1s—Ordered—First Reading—Irish 
Church Act (1869) Amendment (No. 2)* 
[244]; Wormwood Scrubs Regulation * [243] ; 
Turnpike Acts Continuance, &c. * [245]. 

First Reading—Prisons Authorifies Act (1874) 
Amendment * [246]. 

Second Reading — Bishoprics [197]; Municipal 
Corporations Acts [238], debate adjourned. 

Committee—Contagious Diseases (Animals) [204] 
—R.P. 

Committee — Report — County of Hertford (7e- 
comm.) * [240]; Freshwater Fish Protection 


(re-comm.) [285]. 
Considered as amended—Tenant Right (Ireland) 


[31]. 3 
Third Reading—Commutation of Tithes * [222], 
and passed. 
Lords Amendments considered—Poor Law Amend- 


ment Act (1876) Amendment [134]. 


QUESTIONS. 


—_——" Non 


TURKEY—CRETE AND MITYLENE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. HAYTER asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
in the absence of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, from a cause which 
all would regret, Whether he has 
any further information to give to 
the House respecting the protracted 
hostilities in Crete; whether the Des- 
patch of Mr. Baring from Constantinople 
on Monday evening last, and the sailing 
of three war vessels from Suda Bay 
under Lord John Hay, had any refer- 
ence to the character of the struggle now 
going on in the neighbourhood of Canea; 
and, whether there is any apprehen- 
sion of fresh disturbances in the Island 
of Mitylene? In explanation of his 
Question, he would, with the permis- 
sion of the House, read the following 
telegram from Athens, which appeared 
in The Times of Friday last :— 

“ Official despatches from Crete state that the 
Turkish authorities are unable to preserve order 
at Canea and Rethymo, where the ommedan 
population cdntinue to maintain a threatening 
attitude. A French war vessel and the British 
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gunboat ‘‘ Coquette,’’? have, in consequence; 
entered the harbour of Canea, and the British 
iron-clad “ Defence ’’ has gone to Suda Bay, at 
the request of Hussein Pasha. The Mahom- 
medans of Rethymo, demanding the dismissal of 
the Governor, and jesse on) the Christians, 
two Turkish men-of-war have heen sent thither 
conveying the Superintendent of Police at 
Canea, with instructions to use the best means 
to prevent any outbreak of the Mahommedans.”’ 


Mer. BOURKE: Sir, further Papers 
on the affairs of Crete will be laid on the 
Table at once, and will be in the hands 
of Members very shortly, as only one or 
two clerical errors remain to be cor- 
rected. In reference to the telegram 
read by the hon. Gentleman from Zhe 
Times, all I have to say is, that according 
to the latest advices from the Consul at 
Canea, all is again quiet in that neigh- 
bourhood; but owing to disturbances 
that had taken place elsewhere, some 
alarm was felt, and a vessel of war had 
been despatched to the neighbourhood, 
affairs being supposed to require it. We 
have no account of disturbances since 
the 30th June. Neither Mr. Baring’s 
despatch from Constantinople, nor the 
sailing of the war vessels from Suda 
Bay under Lord John Hay was in con- 
nection with Cretan affairs. We have 
no reason to suppose there is any danger 
of fresh disturbances in the Island of 
Mitylene. 


CRIMINAL LAW (IRELAND)—CASE OF 
EDWARD O’KELLY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BIGGAR (for Mr. O’Connor 
Power) asked the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, If he has any objection to lay 
upon the Table of the House a Copy of 
the Memorial presented to the Lord 
Lieutenant on behalf of Edward O’Kelly, 
a prisoner now detained in Spike Island, 
and which was signed by eleven members 
of the jury by which he was tried and 
convicted, the said jury being the third 
which had to be empannelled in his 
case ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, I find it 
has been the invariable practice not to 
produce such documents as the one re- 
ferred to; and I, therefore, regret that I 
am unable to lay it upon the Table. 


PEACE PRESERVATION (IRELAND) 
ACT, 1870—SEARCHES FOR ARMS.— 
QUESTIONS. 

Mr. BIGGAR (for Mr. O’Connor 
Power) asked the Chief Secretary for 
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Ireland, Whether he is aware that the 
police recently entered the house of Mr. 
Patrick Hastings, of Louisburgh, county 
Mayo, at a very inconvenient hour, and 
made a search of the premises under 
circumstances similar to those already 
described to the House in connection 
with the searches of Tuam and Bal- 
linasloe; and, if he will now, or at an 
early day, indicate the nature of the 
information upon which, in each case, 
the Lords Justices ordered the searches 
to be made ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, a search 
was, I understand, made under the con- 
ditions alluded to by the hon. Member. 
I am sorry, however, to be unable con- 
sistently with public interests to afford 
the information he asks for. 

Masor NOLAN asked the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, If he can now state 
whether the houses of Mr. Matthew 
Harris and of Mr. M. O’Sullivan were 
searched on the 14th of June for docu- 
ments; if more particularly he can state 
if Constable Egan and Sub-Constable 
Judge examined and read manuscript 
papers in the house of Mr. Harris, and 
if Sub-Constable Graham examined and 
read manuscript papers in the house of 
Mr. O’Sullivan ; and, whether, he having 
stated that the police had no instructions 
to search for papers, it is the intention 
of the Government to punish the con- 
stables for having examined papers, or 
does the Government intend to adopt 
their acts ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, the houses 
referred to by the hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman were searched on the 14th of 
June for arms, but not for documents. 
The constable and sub-constables the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman mentions 
by name state that they, in no way, con- 
cerned themselves with the nature of 
any documents found in the houses ; but 
confined their attention exclusively to 
the sole object of the search, which was 
for arms and ammunition. 

Masor NOLAN wished the right hon. 
Gentleman would answer the Question 
whether the constables did examine and 
read papers? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, I thought 
what I said just now would have con- 
veyed the information the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman asks for; but I may 
add that the constables, in reply to my 
inquiries as to what actually occurred, 
state that although it was necessary for 


Mr. Biggar 
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them to turn over papers in order to 
satisfy themselves that no arms or am- 
munition were concealed under them, 
they took no notice of their contents; 
and one of the constables adds that he 
felt no interest whatever in any of the 
documents upon the premises, and would 
have declined to have read them even if 
asked to do so. 
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CATTLE DISEASE—IMPORTATION OF 
FOREIGN CATTLE.—QUESTIONS. 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE asked the 
Vice President of the Council, Whether 
he can layupon the Table any Despatches 
from the British Ministers at Lisbon, 
Madrid, Copenhagen, or Stockholm, with 
regard to the proposal to slaughter 
foreign cattle at the port of entry: 
and, whether any representations on the 
subject have been made to Her Majesty’s 
Government by the Government of. 
France, or by Her Majesty’s Ambassador 
at Paris ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON, in re- 
ply, said, that two Despatches had been 
received from British Ministers abroad 
with regard to the proposed slaughter 
of foreign cattle on landing. One, from 
the Minister at Stockholm, had been 
printed and circulated already; the 
other, from the Minister at Lisbon, would 
be laid on the Table at once. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, it having 
been stated that some cattle which had 
passed the inspector at Thames Haven 
had two days afterwards been attacked 
with foot-and-mouth disease, and had 
introduced the disease on the premises 
of a farmer named Preston at Romford, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to a letter from Mr. Preston in the 
‘‘Times” of Thursday, in which it is 
stated that the disease from which Mr. 
Preston’s cattle suffered was not derived 
from any foreign source, but broke out 
before the arrival of the animals passed 
by the inspector; and, whether he is 
now able to mention any case in which 
cattle which have been passed by an 
inspector at the port have afterwards 
turned out to have been diseased at the 
time ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in reply, said, it was difficult to answer 
the Question without entering at incon- 
venient length into details. The infor- 
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mation he had given to the House was 
derived from a gentleman living close to 
Mr. Preston, who had been consulted b 
him as to the purchase of the Dutc 
cows, and who stated the facts from his 
own knowledge of what had happened. 
He confessed he was somewhat surprised 
at the letter of Mr. Preston, and all the 
more so because, according to a letter 
he held in his hand, on the day before 
the letter appeared in Zhe Times, Mr. 
Preston stated, in conversation in a rail- 
way carriage, that the Dutch cows had 
foot-and-mouth disease, and had given 
it to his mileh cows. A gentleman who 
had heard the conversation had written 
upon the letter—‘‘ I confirm the writer’s 
statements.’ He could hardly reconcile 
Mr. Preston’s published letter with the 
facts thus placed before him, and he 
must leave the House to form its own 
judgment. Evidence was given before 
the Committee of 1873 of a case which 
happened in 1872 of diseased cattle 
being passed by the Inspector, and the 
particulars would be found in the an- 
swer to Question 12,911, and those that 
followed. 

Mr. GOSCHEN asked, whether, as it 
appeared to be a question of evidence, 
and as Mr. Preston had written in his 
own name, the hon. Gentleman would 
state the name of the other gentleman ? 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that the gentleman who had 
written the letter to him was well known 
to Members of the Committee on this sub- 
ject—namely, Mr. Robinson. [4 daugh.]} 
Although an hon. Friend laughed at 
that, he did not think that the House 
would agree that a gentleman who 
stated a matter of fact was not deserv- 
ing of credit. That gentleman’s state- 
ment was borne out by the signature of 
another gentleman, who had travelled 
with him in the same train. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked, was he 
correct in understanding that the facts 
were within the knowledge of an hon. 
Member ? 

Sirk HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he was excessively sorry if he had 
misled the right hon. Gentleman or the 
House. What he had stated was that 


the facts were confirmed by another 
gentleman who was travelling in the 
same train, and who eertified to the 
facts. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether he 
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will lay upon the Table of the House 
The Orders of Council now in force in 
Great Britain under ‘“‘ The Contagious 
Diseasés (Animals) Act, 1869;” the 
General Orders which the Privy Council 
intend to issue to carry out the provisions 
of the Bill now before Parliament with 
regard to pleuro-pneunomia and foot- 
and-mouth disease, especially those con- 
templated in the third and fourth Sche- 
dules of the Bill; the Orders in Council 
now in‘force in Ireland under the Irish 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts, 
and alsothe General Orders contemplated 
for Ireland under the present Bill with 
regard to pleuro-pneumonia and foot- 
and-mouth disease ? 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in reply, said, the Government had no 
objection to lay upon the Table the 
Orders of Council now in force in Great 
Britain under “ The Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Act, 1869.” With regard to 
the second point, as the Bill had not 
passed, and as the House, therefore, 
had not yet decided upon the form in 
which the clauses affecting the home 
trade should be carried, the Privy Coun- 
cil had not drawn up such orders, and 
could not draw them up until they knew 
what the terms of the Bill were. As to 
the third part of the Question, he should 
be happy to place the Orders on the 
Table. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked, Whether 
the Orders would be placed on the Table 
at once, or whether he should move for 
them ? 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON: 
I shall place them on the Table myself 
at once. 

Sir FREDERICK PERKINS asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury, Whether 
he would have any objection to furnish 
a Return of the number of cattle im- 
ported into Southampton from Spain 
and Portugal during the last five years, 
with a Statement showing the number 
of cases in which Contagious Diseases 
have been reported ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in reply, said, that the annual Reports 
of the Veterinary Department contained 
the information desired ; and, therefore, 
he thought it would not be well to re- 

rint it. At the same time, if the hon. 
Member conferred with him it would 
save trouble, and the information he 
desired would be placed at his dis- 
posal. 
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MERCANTILE MARINE — TRAINING 
SCHOOL SHIPS BILL.—QUESTION. 


Cartan PIM asked the President of 
the Board of Trade, Whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the speech of 
Lord Shaftesbury when distributing the 
prizes earned by boys on board the 
training ships ‘‘ Arethusa” and ‘ Chi- 
chester’? on the 3rd instant, when he is 
reported to have said— 


‘¢Tn considering the vast rising population of 
this country, he lamented that more than two- 
thirds of the sailors employed by English ship- 
owners were foreigners, and these, as a rule, 
were not so good seamen as Englishmen, and 
they would desert us in case of war;”’ 


and, whether, with a view to a remedy 
in some measure for this alarming state 
of affairs, he will give any encourage- 
ment to the Training Schools and Ships 
Bill for second reading on Wednesday 
next, the object of that Bill being to 
replace the large foreign element in our 
Mercantile Marine with British sea- 
men ? 

Viscount SANDON: Sir, I fear that 
in the pressure of Business my attention 
has not been called to the speech to 
which the hon. and gallant Gentleman 
alludes. With respect to the Bill for 
training school ships, it was always, I 
believe, opposed by my noble Friend 
Lord Norton, who preceded me at the 
Board of Trade; and if the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman presses it now, I 
should feel obliged to take the same 
course. During the autumn I shall con- 
sider his Bill and shall hope to give 
him my personal opinion respecting it 
next Session. 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY (IRELAND) BILL. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. R. POWER asked the honour- 
able Member for Roscommon, If, having 
regard to the pressing importance of the 
Intermediate Education (Ireland) Bill, 
he would be willing to accept Monday 
the 15th for the consideration of the 
Amendments on Consideration of Sale 
of Intoxicating Liquors on Sunday (Ire- 
land) Bill, so as to allow the former 
Bill to be brought forward on Thursday 
the 11th, provided, of course, that Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer will accede 
to the proposed arrangement ? 








on Sunday (Ireland) Bill, 


Taz O’CONOR DON: Sir, My hon. 
Friend asks me a Question with regard 
to the order of precedence of two Bills, 
one of which is in my charge, and the 
other not yet, I believe, introduced into 
this House; but which, when it does 
come here, will be in charge of the 
Government. I think, Sir, it is rather 
unusual for an hon. Member to ask that 
precedence should be given to a Bill of 
which he is not in charge; and were 
such a request as is implied in the Ques- 
tion of my hon. Friend to be made at 
all, I should rather have expected that 
it should come from the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. I can assure the House 
that any request coming from the right 
hon. Gentleman would receive from me 
every consideration, and that I would be 
most willing to confer with him on any 
suggestion likely to facilitate the pro- 
gress of Public Business. But the re- 
quest on this occasion does not come 
from him; and I think I might, there- 
fore, if I wished, decline to answer what 
I may fairly term the unauthorized 
Question of my hon. Friend the Member 
for Waterford. However, Sir, I will 
not doso. Iam very glad to find that 
my hon. Friend takes such a deep in- 
terest in the progress of the Intermediate 
Education Bill—an interest which I can 
assure him is shared in by me. My 
hon. Friend desires that the second 
reading of that Bill should be taken on 
Thursday next. I share also in that 
desire, and I see no reason why our 
mutual wish should not be gratified 
without any alteration of arrangements 
previously made. The Bill which is in 
my charge has been before the House 
since the commencement of the Session. 
It has undergone the most searching in- 
vestigation and criticism, and more than 
43 hours have been spent this year in 
dealing with its merits or defects. 

Mr. REPTON inquired, whether the 
hon. Member was within his right in 
going into details outside the Question 
addressed to him ? : 

Mr. SPEAKER: I think the hon. 
Member for Roscommon is travelling 
beyond the limits of a reply, and is en- 
tering into matters of debate which are 
irrelevant to the Question asked. I trust 
the hon. Member will confine his re- 
marks to a simple reply. 

Tue O’CONOR DON: I only, Sir, 
wish to explain that asthe Sunday Closing 
(Ireland) Bill, of which I have had 
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charge since the beginning of the Ses- 
sion, has been already discussed for 43 
hours this Session, it seems to me that 
the next stage of the Bill ought not to 
occupy much time. I think, therefore, 
if the Intermediate Education Bill is 
placed as the second Order next Thurs- 
day, if my hon. Friends wish it, we shall 
be able to get through my Bill and the 
other measure as well, and I will do all 
I can to promote this result; and, under 
the circumstances, I do not see any rea- 
son for altering the arrangements made 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. 
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THE EASTERN QUESTION—RUMOURED 
CONVENTION BETWEEN ENGLAND 
AND TURKEY.—QUESTIONS. 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
In the absence of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer —and in the cause of his 
absence we all, I am sure, join in the 
regret expressed by my hon. and gallant 
Friend the Member for Bath (Mr. 
Hayter)—I beg to put a Question to the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment. I wish toask him, Whether he is 
able to confirm the statement which ap- 
peared in one of the papers this morning, 
to the effect that a defensive Treaty has 
been concluded between this country 
and Turkey, by which the Asiatic do- 
minions of the Sultan are guaranteed by 
this country ; and, whether in carrying 
out this arrangement it is intended that 
the Island of Cyprus shall be occupied 
by British troops ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS : Sir, in the 
view of the retention by Russia of a 
portion of the Asiatic territories of the 
Porte, a conditional convention on the 
4th of June last was entered into between 
Her Majesty and the Sultan to the 
following effect :— 


“Tf Batoum, Ardahan, Kars, or any of 
them, shall be retained by Russia, and if 
any attempt shall be made at any future time 
by Russia to take possession of any further 
portion of the Asiatic territories of the 
Sultan as fixed by the definitive Treaty of 
Peace, England engages to join the Sultan in 
defending them by force of arms. In return, 
the Sultan promises to England to introduce 
necessary Shewsis 46 be agreed upon between 
the two Powers—into the government of the 
Christian and other subjects of the Porte in those 
territories. And in ove to enable England to 
make the necessary provision for executing her 
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engagement, the Sultan further consents to 
assign the Island of Cyprus to be occupied and 
administered by England. If the Government 
of Russia should at any time surrender to the 
Porte the territory it acquired in Asia by the 
recent war, the stipulations in the Convention 
will cease to operate, and the island will be 
evacuated.” 

Under this Convention, the condition on 
which it is founded having now arisen, 
a Firman has been issued by the Porte 
authorizing the transfer of Cyprus to 
England, and possession of the Island 
will be at once taken, and the Govern- 
ment administered on behalf of Her Ma- 
jesty. Her Majesty has been pleased 
to appoint Sir Garnet Wolseley to ad- 
minister the government of the Island. 
I have only to add that Papers in refer- 
ence to the subject will be laid on the 
Table of the House in the course of the 
evening. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
As the right hon. Gentleman has stated 
that Papers on this subject will be laid 
on the Table this evening, there is only 
one further Question I wish to put to 
him. I wish to ask, Whether this Con- 
vention which he has just read has been 
communicated to the Congress, or to the 
other European Powers. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: If the 
noble Lord will be good enough to put 
the Question down, I will answer it 
to-morrow. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: I take the 
liberty of asking the right hon. Gen- 
tleman a Question, for the purpose of 
clearing up what does not appear to me 
to be clear in the language of the docu- 
ment he read, and which I have no 
doubt he will be able to clear to-morrow 
or now. In the first part of the docu- 
ment, I think, he spoke of the “‘ consent ”” 
of the Sultan, and the ‘‘ engagement ”’ 
of the Sultan, as to Cyprus being occu- 
pied and administered by England. 
Those words I do not understand would 
apply to a transfer of Sovereignty; but 
in the latter part of the document the 
expression ‘‘ transfer of the Island’? was 
used. Perhaps now or to-morrow the 
right hon. Gentleman will be kind 
enough to explain, whether there is to be 
any transfer of Sovereignty, or whether 
the existing Sovereignty will remain in 
force. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: The right 
hon. Gentleman will see by the Papers 
exactly how that stands. They will 


leave no doubt about it whatever, 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—ojno— 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
BILL [Lords} — (Brut 204.] 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 
COMMITTEE, 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 


Mr. W. M. TORRENS, in rising to 
move— 

“ That, having regard to the greatly enhanced 
price of animal food, this House is not prepared 
to adopt any measure which may tend further 
to diminish the supply of cattle from abroad,” 
said, his constituents had no interest 
directly in agriculture; but they had no 
wish to shut their eyes to any fair claim 
for protection on the part of agricul- 
turists against cattle disease. All they 
asked was, that it should be shown, 
before a particular Bill was adopted, 
that it was absolutely necessary, and 
that they could afford to pay the price 
for it. Now, it was admitted by the 
Secretary to the Treasury that the price 
would have to be borne in great part 
by the consuming portion of the com- 
munity. It was, the Secretary to the 
Treasury stated, a consumer’s question ; 
and he added that unless it could be 
shown that the measure proposed by the 
Government was compatible with the 
well-being of the consumers of meat, he 
could not expect the House to adopt it. 
If they conceded that some Bill was ne- 
cessary, and that there was a danger to 
be provided against, he was prepared 
to submit to the House, that in existing 
circumstances the working classes in the 
great towns of the United Kingdom 
were not in a position to pay an in- 
creased price for meat, and that so strin- 
gent a measure as that proposed ought 
not to be passed. The present was an 
unfortunate time for the introduction of 
the Bill. Employment was slack, wages 
were low, the cost of living was higher 
than it had been for many years; and 
the working classes could, therefore, 
very ill afford an additional charge for 
a prime necessary of life. He was in a 
position to show, too, from documents 
prepared without reference to the pre- 
sent controversy, that within the last 20 
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years the population of London had in- 
creased by one-third, while the means 
of habitation had increased only by a 
quarter; and that, notwithstanding the 
vigorous efforts made by a private Mem- 
ber in 1868 and by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment in 1874 to grapple with the 
evil, by providing better house accom- 
modation for the masses of the popu- 
lation of the Metropolis, not only was 
the accommodation wholly insufficient, 
but rents had risen greatly, and it ap- 
peared that in 25 years the valuation 
had swelled from £11,283,000 to up- 
wards of £23,000,000 ; so that, for less 
accommodation, the industrialcommunity 
were paying more than double the rent. 
It was well known that as men were 
aggregated together, compelled to work 
in close workshops, and to live in 
confined rooms, where they must, of 
necessity, re-inhale the air which they 
had themselves breathed, or which had 
been breathed by members of their 
families, it was necessary that, in order 
to repair the damage done to their con- 
stitutions, they should be enabled to 
procure at the lowest possible price a 
sufficient supply vf nourishing food. 
In London, especially, owing to increase 
in the population, the possibility of 
working people getting an abundant 
supply of pure air—the first necessity 
of life—was growing less and less; and 
he, therefore, thought Parliament ought 
to hesitate before taking a step which 
might disable the people from pro- 
curing, at a reasonable price, a sufficient 
supply of wholesome food. He felt 
sure that if many Members of the 
Government were free to express their 
own opinions, and were not bound by 
feelings of loyalty to the Administra- 
tion of which they formed a part, they 
would say that they had no real love for 
this Bill. They must know that it was 
a leap in the dark, and that no persons 
of character and weight had expressed 
opinions in its favour. The Lord Pre- 
sident of the Council had stated that he 
believed any advance in the price of 
food that might take place on the 
passing of the measure would not be 
very serious; but any advance, how- 
ever small, would be to the working 
man, who only earned 30s. a-week, of 
the most serious character. All that 
the Secretary to the Treasury could say 
in its favour was, that this being @ 
consumers’ question, he had a confident 
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hope that the effect of rendering Con- 
tinental cattle contraband would be that 
in the course of 10 years the amount 
of stock in this country would be equal 
to what it was at present, as if the 
population would stand still, and no 
greater supply of food would be required. 
At the bottom of all this was lurking 
the old delusion of Protection—namely, 
that by keeping out a certain amount of 
foreign cattle, they would stimulate the 
production of home stock. Everyone 
who had considered the supply of food, 
whether in the shape of meat or grain, 
had agreed in thinking that it would 
be impolitic for the Government to 
undertake the regulation of the sup- 
plies, and that the provision of what 
was necessary in the shape of food 
should be left free and open to all the 
markets of the world. The present Bill 
had been essentially altered since it 
was introduced in the other House of 
Parliament, and the alterations which 
had been made tended in a direction 
which ought to have been followed some 
years ago, if the Government thought 
any alteration at all was necessary. As, 
however, some legislation was thought 
indispensable, he hoped the Govern- 
ment would be able to make some con- 
cession, which would put an end to the 
controversy that had for a long time 
prevailed in reference to this question. 
He had seen the most worthless mea- 
sures carried by majorities. He had 
once preferred to risk the loss of his seat 
rather than join with the majority bent 
on passing a foolish measure. When it 
passed, it was never executed by the 
Government of the day, or by any of 
their successors; and not very long 
ago he had the satisfaction of seeing 
it repealed. Similar would be the re- 
sult in this matter, if they passed this 
measure against the deliberate opinion 
of the nation. The towns had a right 
to be heard, not exclusively, but in bar 
of the progress of this measure, which 
they regarded as injurious to their 
interests. It would be a dangerous 
thing to put one’s hands between the 
working men’s knife and fork and their 
teeth. This Bill, that had come down 
from a House that was especially a 
House of landlords, was viewed with 
suspicion, distrust, and bitterness by 
the inhabitants of large towns. In the 
division upon the second reading of the 
Bill, a few nights since, 30 hon. Mem- 
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bers were counted in its favour who sat 
for obscure villages and grass-grown 
market towns, the aggregate of whose 
population—electors and rateable pro- 
perty—were each and all inferior to that 
of one of the parishes included in the 
metropolitan borough which he had the 
honour to represent ; and whose Petition 
he had that day presented to the 
House against the anti - free-trade 
tendency of the Bill. At the pre- 
sent moment, discontent was rife, and 
it was not wise to try an_ experi- 
ment like this. His feeling about the 
Bill was, that it came condemned by 
the irresolution and timidity of its 
authors, who did not know really 
whither they were going. The people 
whom he represented were suspicious, 
vexed, distrustful, and angry at this Bill. 
He knew enough of what was going on 
out-of-doors to justify him in warning 
the House that it would be dangerous 
to meddle with the people’s food. They 
might touch what else they pleased, 
and trifle with what else they would; 
but let them abstain from this step, 
which, if unfortunately they took, they 
wculd have to retrace it ere long. The 
hon. Member concluded by moving his 
Resolution. 

Mr. CHARLEY, who had a Motion 
on the Paper for the House to resolve 
itself into a Committee on the Bill on 
that day three months, said, he would 
second the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Finsbury. In many re- 
spects it was a good Bill; but he ob- 
jected to the compulsory slaughter of 
animals at the outports, and he would 
rather have no Bill at all than a Bill 
containing those clauses. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary for the Colonies 
had asked the House to accept this Bill, 
because it was based on the recom- 
mendations of a large and representative 
section of the Select Committee. The 
hon. Member for South Norfolk (Mr. 
Clare Read) bestowed his benediction 
upon that Committee and upon its Re- 
port. He (Mr. Charley) thought it a 
duty to investigate the constitution of 
that Committee. He found the Com- 
mittee had its origin in the action of the 
Royal Agricultural Society. The Royal 
Agricultural Society presented a Me- 
morial to the Council, and applied to 
the hon. Baronet who had charge of the 
Bill to get a Select Committee. That 


Committee wascomposed of 27 Members, 
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Five of those were Irish Members, 10 
represented English and Scotch counties, 
two represented small English boroughs, 
and 10 represented large boroughs. 
First, the five Irish Members voted 
unanimously in favour of a compulsory 
slaughter of foreign cattle at the out- 
ports. What motive induced them to 
do so? The hon. Member for Oxford- 
shire (Mr. Harcourt) told the House 
there was an element of poetry in the 
composition of Irishmen ; but the Irish 
Members voted in favour of this propo- 
sition for the most prosaic of all reasons 
—because they thought it would enhance 
the price of Irish cattle £5 10s. per head. 
On that occasion Ireland was not treated 
as a foreigncountry; but if she had been, 
these hon. Gentlemen would have op- 
posed it. As to the 10 Representatives 
of English and Scotch counties, he gave 
them the credit of having voted for a 
compulsory slaughter of foreign cattle 
at the outports because they thought that 
would suppress the cattle plague; but 
there were other motives operating on 
their minds, and they knew very well 
thatif foreign cattle were so slaughtered, 
they would have to supply cattle to the 
markets of England, and that that would 
enhance the value of their beasts. With 
regard to the Gentlemen who represented 
large boroughs, if they looked at the 
composition of the Select Committee 
and at the division upon the second 
reading of the Bill, he thought they 
must come to the conclusion that the 
representatives of large boroughs, with 
one or two exceptions, were opposed to 
the compulsory slaughter of foreign 
cattle at the outports. Mostof the large 
towns, including Manchester, Salford, 
Leeds, Sheffield, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Blackburn, and Oldham, were opposed 
to the provisions for compulsory slaugh- 
ter. The hon. Baronet (Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson) had said that the Bill 
was opposed by the butchers and im- 
porters of foreign cattle. It could not 
be said that the Petition presented from 
the Corporation of Salford against com- 
pulsory slaughter represented the in- 
terests of butchers and importers of 
cattle from abroad. For every butcher 
whom the Corporation of Salford repre- 
sented, it represented 1,000 consumers. 
Salford cattle market was the largest in 
the North of England, it cost £47,000, 
and occupied an area of about 93 acres. 
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west Lancashire, but for a considerable 
portion of Derby, Cheshire, and York- 
shire for the supply of fresh meat, and 
he believed that everyone in Salford, 
from the Mayor downwards, was opposed 
to the slaughter clauses of the Bill. 
The Committee had contemptuously re- 
jected the proposal of the hon. Baronet 
who had charge of the Bill. Among 
the witnesses called before the Com- 
mittee, there were a number of Pro- 
fessors, whose views were necessarily to 
a great extent theoretical. There were 
15 representatives of agricultural asso- 
ciations and farmers, who were unani- 
mous for compulsory slaughter; four 
representatives of foreign countries, who 
were equally unanimous in opposition to 
compulsory slaughter; and there were 
12 representatives of popular centres 
who were also unanimous in opposition 
to compulsory slaughter. The only 
argument in favour of compulsory 
slaughter appeared to be, that at pre- 
sent there was doubt whether the cattle 
imported should be slaughtered at the 
port of. debarkation; that compulsory 
slaughter would relieve the parties from 
anxiety, and the trade would pour into 
this country a constant supply of cattle 
for slaughter. He believed the result 
would rather be, that the parties relieved 
of their anxiety would send no more 
cattle. The evidence of the witnesses 
called before the Committee seemed to 
point to that conclusion. The agricul- 
tural interest was a great trades union. 
When they got the trade to themselves, 
and foreign cattle were excluded they 
would say—‘‘ We are masters of the 
situation; Parliament has given us a 
monopoly, and we will put a price on 
meat.” It was childish to exclude 
Russia, Prussia, and Belgium. What 
was to prevent the Government from 
entering into negotiations with Russia, 
Prussia, and Belgium to have a proper 
inspection of cattle at the port of em- 
barkation, as was the case in Denmark? 
The position of the Government was 
most illogical, for while they had as- 
sented to certain modifications in the 
Bill as regarded the home trade, they 
enforced a rigid iron rule in reference 
to the foreign trade. If the Govern- 
ment would not give free trade, let them 
give reciprocity ; but there was no re- 
ciprocity in the proposals of the Bill. 
And the Bill was described by its sup- 
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they said they wanted something more 
—namely, slaughter at the port of em- 
barkation, which was asked for by the 
memorial of the Royal Agricultural 
Society. Therefore, it did not follow 
that the farmers would be satisfied even 
by the passing of this Bill. A very 
unfair imputation was implied in the 
statement that the opposition to this 
Bill was a mere Party cry. The Liberal 
Party opposed the Bill in its present 
shape because their constituents wished 
them, and the Representatives of the 
large towns on the Ministerial side did 
so too for the same reason. It was not 
a Party question at all, it was a question 
between producer and consumer, be- 
tween the farmers and the teeming 
multitudes of their great towns. The 
farmers called upon them to surrender 
free trade for an effete protection, inorder 
that they might themselves supply the 
cattle markets of England to the exclu- 
sion of live cattle from abroad ; but the 
Representatives of the large towns de- 
clined to surrender the policy of Sir 
Robert Peel at the bidding of the 
farmers. He appealed to the Govern- 
ment to assent to considerable modi- 
fications of the Bill, and he trusted the 
assent would be given before they went 
into Committee. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“having regard to the greatly enhanced price of 
animal food, this House is not prepared to adopt 
any measure which may tend further to dimi- 
nish the supply of cattle from abroad,’—(Mr. 
Torrens,) 
instead thereof— 


Question proposed, “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he should be the last to complain of 
the length of the debate on the second 
reading, or of the renewal of the debate 
at this stage; for the Bill required the 
fullest consideration at the hands of hon. 
Members. It had often been thrown into 
the teeth of the Government that they 
regarded this Bill from the agricul- 
turists’ point of view; but he main- 
tained the proposition with which he 
had introduced the Motion for the 
second reading of the Bill, that it was 


looked: at by the Government from -the | 
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consumers’ point of view, and not from 
that of the agricultural interest. Hon. 
Members seemed to ignore the fact that 
the supply of meat need not necessarily 
fall off in consequence of the restrictions 
imposed by the Bill. It was said that 
the slaughter provisions must of neces- 
sity increase the price of food, and hon. 
Members argued as if the towns de- 
pended upon foreign supply, which 
would be affected by the restrictions. 
The consequences to the towns were, 
however, very largely exaggerated. The 
large towns throughout the country 
were not dependent upon the fureign 
supply, beyond that from America, Spain, 
and Portugal, except, of course, New- 
castle and Hull, which were, to a certain 
extent, dependent upon the trade with 
Denmark. The Returns showed that 
the towns were not largely dependent 
upon the supply from the Continent 
generally; and there could be no doubt 
that, so far as they had relied in the 
past upon the import of sheep from 
Germany, their supply had been main- 
tained by animals slaughtered at the 
ports. It was shown conclusively before 
the Committee of last year, that for 18 
months a large trade had been going on 
in dead meat slaughtered at the ports, 
which circulated freely through the 
towns of the country. The evidence 
was given by witnesses who spoke from 
practical knowledge, who said that the 
trade was not stopped by the restric- 
tions, and went further, stating that 
when the conditions of trade were settled 
and better known, the trade would bemore 
remunerative, and competition would 
be encouraged. The market at Salford 
had been for years almost entirely de- 
pendent upon the home supply, and to 
a very limited extent on the supply from 
abroad. The reflections that had been 
cast on the constitution of the Com- 
mittee did not appear to be justified. 
It was one of the largest ever appointed 
by the House. It embraced Members 
representing almost every interest in the 
Kingdom, and a more anxious Com- 
mittee to elicit the real facts of the case, 
as far as possible, had never been se- 
lected before. It had been asserted that 
the Government had been led to bring 
in the Bill merely by the agricultural 
interest; but the fact was, that they 
were influenced by the evidence brought 
before the last Committee, which proved 
that the condition of things existent in 
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1878, when the Select Committee re- 
porting in that year did not see the 
necessity of compulsory slaughter, had 
been completely changed, and that the 
altered circumstances required the in- 
troduction of the slaughter clauses into 
the present measure. The Government 
felt that if they were to do away with 
disease they must take precautions not 
to stop the foreign trade, but so to regu- 
late it as to give the best security against 
the importation of disease. He believed 
that any proposition to introduce cattle 
from Russia’ would meet with the con- 
demnation of the House; and the Ger- 
man authorities admitted that they were 
not able to prevent the importation of 
disease across their frontier. It was, 
therefore, impossible to obtain any 
guarantee that foot-and-mouth disease 
and pleuro-pneumonia would not be im- 
ported from these countries. It must be 
admitted that there were countries in 
which there was considerable danger, 
and with respect to which they must 
make special regulations; but, at the 
same time, he was not prepared to say 
that there were not countries who stood 
in a different position. He had stated 
before that there were many grave ob- 
jections against making exceptions in 
favour of any country. The Government 
had considered this question carefully, 
and since the Bill had been introduced, 
they had heard the expression of opinion 
from both sides of the House. On the 
point of admission of cattle from the 
countries that they were satisfied were 
free from disease, he was not prepared 
to say that the Government would not 
consider that matter. While altering 
the existing law, and making slaughter 
at the ports the law of the country, he 
was not prepared to say that it would 
not be proper to give power tothe Privy 
Council to deal with these five countries; 
and if they were able to satisfy the Privy 
Council of their immunity from disease, 
and of the efficiency of their regulations 
as against the introduction of cattle 
disease, they might be admitted. With 
regard to Spain, Portugal, Norway, 
Denmark, and Sweden, the Government 
would suggest that, while maintaining 
slaughter as a rule, power should be 
given to the Privy Council to admit the 
cattle from the countries named, on it 
being shown that disease did not exist 
in those countries, and that regulations 
exist giving sufficient guarantee that 
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disease was not likely to be imported 
There was another point about which a 
great deal had been said, and on which 
he wished to make a remark. He be- 
lieved, in carrying out the restrictions 
in the Bill such as he had described, 
the conditions with regard to the impor- 
tation of store and dairy cattle probably 
required further consideration. The 
Bill, as drawn, gave a length of time as 
a security against the introduction of 
disease, and he thought that would 
practically have effected the object in 
view. At the same time, the clauses 
would be so altered as to apply only to 
the introduction of cattle for breeding 
or exhibition purposes, under restric- 
tions to be laid down by the Privy 
Council. There could, he thought, be 
no question with regard to the countries 
which were scheduled under the existing 
law. He did not think that it would be 
possible to argue that there was any 
probability at all of these countries pre- 
senting a clean bill of health, such as 
to justify the Privy Council in allowing 
them admission. He knew that hon. 
Members would say that France was in 
a different position from Germany. 
France was not an exporting country, 
unless she imported them from another 
country ; and, therefore, it would require 
knowledge of the state of that country 
before the cattle could be admitted. He 
had stated the proposals of the Govern- 
ment thus early, because he wished to 
take the House into his confidence with 
regard to the position in which the Bill 
ought to stand. Having done so, he 
hoped the discussion would not be pro- 
tracted to any length. He believed, 
with proper precautions, his proposals 
might be carried out with regard to the 
five countries; and he believed that they 
would admit a supply sufficient to do 
away, in the particular affected, with 
the grievances which had been set forth 
in the four days’ debate. He believed 
the Bill would insure an immunity from 
disease imported into the country, and 
that it would do justice to the home and 
foreign trade. 

Mr. CHARLEY rose to Order. He 
wished to correct a statement made with 
regard to the supply of the Salford 
market. [‘‘ Order! 4 

Mr. SPEAKER ruled, that the point 
raised was not one of Order. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: Sir, I must 
congratulate the Government on, what 
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appears to me to be, its progress towards 
the true principles of legislation in this 
matter, and also the diminution of the 
practical evils which would have followed 
from the adoption of the Bill. I hope I 
shall not be considered ungrateful for 
the considerable concession that has 
been made—if I rightly understand it— 
if I endeavour to place before the House 
the anomalous, almost absurd, position 
in which we shall be placed if the Bill, 
as now amended, be passed. Until the 
House goes into Committee, and we see 
what the Amendments of the Govern- 
ment are, we cannot say what the con- 
cessions amount to. I understand that 
the cattle from those five countries— 
Spain, Portugal, Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden—are not to be slaughtered at 
the ports, but are to be admitted inland. 

Stir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that what he stated was, that while 
slaughter was to be the general rule as 
applied to all countries, the Privy Coun- 
cil would have power given it to exempt 
any one of those five countries on its 
being shown to the Privy Council that 
disease did not exist in the country spe- 
cified, and that regulations were there 
enforced to prevent the introduction of 
disease. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER: I understand 
that, practically, to mean that the Privy 
Council will, in all probability, continue 
the same regulations with regard to 
those countries which now exist. But 
the House has a right to complain that 
slaughter should be made the rule; and, 
indeed, if we are to suppose the Privy 
Council are to use their discretion pre- 
cisely in the way stated by my hon. Friend 
the Secretary to the Treasury, and that 
it is the intention of the Government 
to say that cattle from Spain, Portugal, 
or Denmark are to be admitted, if they 
can prove that no disease whatever exists 
in those countries, I am obliged to in- 
form the House that, in my opinion, 
the concession will amount to nothing, 
and absolutely no cattle will be admit- 
ted. ButI can hardly suppose that it 
is the intention of the Government, that 
cattle from Spain are only to be admitted 
if it is proved that the country is abso- 
lutely free from disease. If that is so, 
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no cattle will be admitted at all, because 
it will not be possible absolutely to prove 
that there is no foot-and-mouth disease 
ina country. Icannot suppose that the 
Government are going to rest upon the 
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principle of slaughter, if there happens 
to be foot-and-mouth disease in the 
country from which the cattle came ; be- 
cause, if that is the case, the concession 
will be in appearance, and not in reality. 
My contention is, that the present regu- 
lations with respect to foot-and-mouth 
disease are sufficient, that the slaughter 
of all the animals in a diseased ship is 
enough, and I imagine my hon. Friend 
the Secretary to the Treasury must 
really hold that view. Knowing from 
the experience which we have had, 
that there have been animals occasion- 
ally affected with foot-and-mouth disease 
in Spain, Portugal, and Denmark, I do 
not think my hon. Friend could work 
the regulations precisely in the form 
which he has explained. However, 
hon. Members must look carefully to the 
words of the Amendments, and if they 
are open to the interpretation which I 
have stated, it will not be difficult to 
show that the concession amounts to 
nothing. I, and those who take the 
sameview, throw out this challenge—and 
the Government and the hon. Member 
for South Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read) will 
find it difficult to deny it—that since our 
regulation for the slaughter of all those 
animals, whether affected or not, among 
which any diseased beasts are to be 
found, no case can be proved of foot- 
and-mouth disease having been intro- 
duced into this country. With regard 
to the case of Mr. Preston, on which 
the Secretary to the Treasury relies, I 
must say I heard it with surprise; for I 
was told by a friend and neighbour that 
that gentleman held to his statement 
that his herd did not get the disease 
from foreign cattle. The hon. Gentle- 
man mentioned a conversation which 
throws some doubt on it. But I may 
state, from information which I have re- 
ceived, that Mr. Preston holds entirely to 
his letter in The Times. Then the hon. 
Gentleman said he had got another case 
which will be found mentioned in the 
evidence before the Committee of 1873. 
That is the case given by Mr. Webb. 
But that confirms my contention, for 
the case occurred in 1871, whereas 
our regulation for the slaughter of the 
cargo was not enforced until 1872. I 
maintain that the regulation in question 
is sufficient to keep out foot-and-mouth 
disease ; and that, if the Government are 
only to admit cattle from countries which 
can prove that they have no foot-and- 
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mouth disease, they may as well pass 
the Bill in its original form. But what 
is the position in which we shall be 
placed with regard to foreign countries, 
if we say that the cattle from Spain, 
Portugal, Denmark, Sweden, and Nor- 
way, and the United States, may be 
admitted inland; and if we enact posi- 
tively, by law, that they shall not be 
admitted from other countries? Scarcely 
a more absurd position can be imagined. 
We have acknowledged that the Privy 
Council has rightly exercised its discre- 
tion hitherto, and yet we propose to 
take away that discretion for the future 
with regard to all other countries. And 
with regard to home disease, we leave 
the Privy Council an absolute discretion. 
But, surely, with regard to the foreign 
trade, as well as the home trade, it is 
the business of the Government, from 
year to year, and from month to month, 
to consider how they can best promote 
without restricting it, and without the 
risk of disease. ‘These restrictions are 
most inconvenient. The cattle import 
had grown to 260,000 before 1865; the 
cattle plague brought restrictions, and 
the imports were reduced. They grew 
up again to 270,000 in 1876, and fell 
last year, in consequence of the restric- 
tions on account of cattle plague, to 
210,000, and would have fallen still 
more, if these five countries had been 
brought under the operation of the re- 
strictions. We have a growing trade, 
which we wish to preserve; and, surely, 
the Government do not desire to put the 
House in this position—that, unless we 
can find time to pass a law through Par- 
liament, we are not to admit cattle from a 
country which can prove itself quite 
clean and free from disease. I cannot 
understand the proposal which is made 
by the Government, unless it is made as 
a sort of compromise, in order to meet 
the pressure put upon them in certain 
quarters. I wish also to point out the 
position in which it will place them 
with reference to foreign countries. With 
nearly every country they have a fa- 
voured nation clause, which says that 
the goods of one country should be 
admitted on the same terms as those of 
another. That clause does not, of 
course, apply to actual disease. If we 
can prove actual disease, we must put 
that country in an exceptional position ; 
but suppose a country to be perfectly 
safe, it will have a right to complain, if 
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it should be treated in a different way 
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from Spain or Portugal. We are pass- 
ing an Act of Parliament under special 
and exceptional circumstances, those 
circumstances being chiefly the outbreak 
of cattle plague which followed the late 
war ; and, surely, in these circumstances, 
it is ridiculous to take away from the 


Privy Council their discretion? All 
this, however, is a matter which 
we can debate in Committee. The 


Government have met us quite as 
much before we get into Committee 
as we can expect, and I hope they will 
a great deal more when we are there. 
The House has listened to me so kindly 
that I will not trespass upon it more 
than I can help; but I shall be very glad 
if it will allow me to make a few re- 
marks upon another portion of the Bill, 
considered in a rather different light. 
Hitherto we have looked upon it mainly 
with regard to this most importantclause, 
dealing with the slaughter of foreign 
cattle. I dare say it may be said that 
I am to blame for that in having 
founded my Amendment to the second 
reading upon that clause. No doubt 
it was the chief provision, and did 
require the first attention, and my hon. 
Friend the Secretary to the Treasury 
was himself so impressed with its im- 
portance that, in introducing the Bill, he 
said very little about the home regula- 
tions. It is, however, a matter about 
which I feel so much interested, that 
perhaps the House will allow me to look 
at the Bill for a short time, putting 
aside the foreign cattle, and considering 
only how it affects our home trade. Our 
home trade and the imports from Ivre- 
land are, I admit, of much more import- 
ance than the foreign trade. In the 
first place, it seems to me that the pro- 
vision of the Bill with regard to tho 
cattle plague are almost entirely good. 
Power is taken by the Bill, or rather 
enactments are made by it, to carry out 
two of the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee of 1873; which, I think, the Go- 
vernment ought to have made law be- 
fore. One of these is that cattle which 
are in contact with those affected must 
be killed, and another is that animals 
in an infected district may be killed. 
There is another very important altera- 
tion, with regard to the cattle plague, 
which was not recommended by the 
Committee of 1873, but by that of 1876; 
and which, I think, is.a good altera- 
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tion. It is that the Privy Council is 
made the authority—the power through- 
out the country—for the cattle plague, 
instead of the local authority. Then, 
there is a provision that compensation 
is to be paid out of the taxes instead of 
the rates. That, I think, is a very 
doubtful matter, which will admit of 
much argument. We next come to 
pleuro-pneumonia. I hope I do not 
weary the House; but it is most im- 
portant to consider the Bill in relation to 
the home trade, because its provisions 
really affect both the producer and 
the- consumer more, perhaps, than the 
House is yet aware. With regard to 
pleuro-pneumonia there is also one good 
change, inasmuch as the period of isola- 
tion is altered from 30 days to 56 days. 
There is also a power to declare a dis- 
trict infected not only because pleuro- 
pneumonia exists at the moment, but 
because it has existed in the month 
previously. Both are recommenda- 
tions of the Committee of 1873. Now 
we come to an enactment, as to which it 
is very doubtful whether it ought to be 
in the Bill at all; and itinvolves a prin- 
ciple of so much importance that I 
think some reference should be made to 
it before the House goes into Committee. 
Power is given to the local authorities 
to slaughter cattle which are actually 
infected. That is right. It is clear that 
they ought to have that power. This 
House will bear with me for a moment, 
if I tell them that, in the slang of 
the Veterinary Department,‘ infected ”’ 
cattle are those from diseased districts, 
and not apparently diseased; while 
‘‘affected”’ cattlearethosereally diseased. 
Power is given to the local authority 
to slaughter, for pleuro-pneumonia, in- 
fected cattle ; but, by Act of Parliament, 
it is to be decreed that cattle affected must 
be slaughtered. I think that is a mistake, 
and that it is a matter which, instead of 
being placed in an Act of Parliament, 
might fairly be left to the discretion 
of the Government. At the present 
moment I believe such cattle ought to 
be slaughtered; but what the Privy 
Council does by Order is one thing, and 
what we do by Act of Parliament is 
another. I do not wish that we should 
put ourselves into such a position, 
either with regard to the home or the 
foreign trade, that we should be obliged 
to pass Acts of Parliament whenever 
any change comes over the circumstances 
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of the case. I believe that veterinary 
science will be eventually able to 
do without slaughtering. I do not think 
it very likely that it will ever succeed in 
finding a cure for cattle plague; but I 
trust a cure will be found for pleuro- 
pneumonia. Therefore, I think it a mis- 
take to put in an Act of Parliament that 
cattle must be slaughtered for pleuro- 
pneumonia. I now come to a very im- 
portant part of the Bill. In the course 
of this evening I asked the Secretary to 
the Treasury whether he could lay upon 
the Table of the House the General 
Orders which would be issued with re- 
gard to these diseases? The answer 
which he gave was just what I expected 
—namely, that the General Orders must 
depend upon the Bill, and that until the 
Bill was passed they could not be pro- 
duced. But what I must point out to 
the House is, that unless, and until, we 
have those General Orders, we have a 
most incomplete Bill; we have no idea 
what the Bill will be, and we can form 
no notion as to how it will affect the 
home trade. The Bill is so incomplete, 
that I think, at least, we should know the 
general principles upon which its pro- 
visions are to be applied before we go 
into Committee upon it. For, unless 
we know those general principles, we 
cannot answer either of these two ques- 
tions. First, we do not know whether 
the inconveniences to the trade will not 
be far greater than any good which may 
accrue; and, secondly, we are in the 
dark as to whether the home regula- 
tions will not be the merest possible 
sham, or whether they will have some 
degree of efficiency. As regards pleuro- 
pneumonia, the Government—that is, 
the Privy Council—takes the power, if 
it thinks fit, to declare not merely that 
a place, but that a district is infected. 
Now, we ought to know on what prin- 
ciples they will thus declare a district 
to be infected. It was said, as clearly 
as possible, in evidence before the Com- 
mittee, that all chance of stamping out 
pleuro-pneumonia depended upon there 
being a large district around that in- 
fected place. I have no idea how the 


Government intend dealing with these 
matters, and I am the more inclined to 
ask the question because, having looked 
very carefully at the statements of the 
Lord President of the Council in the 
Committee of the House of Lords, it ap- 
pears to me that, both with regard to 
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pleuro-pneumonia and foot-and-mouth 
disease, his Lordship is inclined to adopt 
much less stringent measures than 
those of which the permanent heads of 
Departments are in favour. We know 
what Professor Brown thinks ought to 
be done with regard to pleuro-pneu- 
monia. He says that restrictions in a 
number of details, such as stopping mar- 
kets and the registration of cattle, would 
be necessary to stamp out the disease ; 
but that they would constitute such a 
mode of interference that no one. in the 
country could tolerate it. I say; both 
to the Members for the agricuitural 
classes and to the Members for towns, 
that we ought to know what regulations 
are intended tobe made. Are they to be 
such that they will create such an outcry 
in the country that they cannot possibly 
be carried into effect, or are they to be 
so reduced that there will be no chance 
of stamping out the disease? As the 
Bill appears to be drawn, they will be 
stringent enough. I would ask the 
county Members to consider what they. 
will be, if they are to be carried. to the 
full extent of the Bill. There is to be 
no movement ‘‘ into or out of’? an in- 
fected place; there is, also, to be no 
movement ‘‘into or out of” a district 
infected with pleuro-pneumonia, unless 
the Privy Council licence it. I go upon 
the supposition that the Privy Council 
do not mean to licence such movements, 
except in extraordinary and exceptional 
cases, and that isolation in a district is 
to be the rule. What is a district? I 
find only one definition in the Bill— 
namely, in the 16th clause—which says 
that a district is described in the Sche- 
dule. In the Schedule it is described as 
a ‘‘county, excluding boroughs,” and 
“boroughs.” Let us see what will be 
the working of the Act as regards 
pleuro-pneumonia. Supposing a ship 
arrives at Liverpool from Ireland, and 
it is discovered that it has one animal 
on board suffering from pleuro-pneu- 
monia, so far as I can see from the Bill, 
not a single animal will be allowed to 
leave the district of Liverpool alive for 
a very considerable number of days. Let 
hon. Members consider the effect of such 
a provision, and what are actually to be 
the restrictions. I can hardly believe 
the Government mean the Act to work 
as I have stated; but I must ask them 
what they do mean? They state, with 
regard both to pleuro-pneumonia and 
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foot-and-mouth disease, that there are 
to be General Orders, and that isola- 
tion is to continue in force, except in 
such cases and upon such conditions as 
the Privy Council may decide. Now, 
I do say that we are very much in doubt, 
unless we know the sort of General 
Orders that are to be issued. I wish 
the House to see the enormous discre- 
tionary powers taken by the Government 
under this Bill. The hon. and learned 
Member for Salford alluded to them to 
some extent; but let me ask the House 
to refer to Clauses 27 and 30. In 
Clause 27, it will be seen that the Privy 
Qouncil may make what Orders they 
please. with regard to any disease, ex- 
cept cattle plague, pleuro-pneumonia, 
and foot-and-mouth. I wish we had 
the slightest chance of the Government 
having the same faith in themselves as 
regards the foreign trade as they have 
with regard to the home trade. If 
hon. Members will look at Clause 30, 
they will find that 35 powers are 
given. to the Privy Council. It is 
almost impossible to exaggerate the 
enormous discretionary powers thus 
given. I now come to the discretion 
with respect to foot-and-mouth disease, 
and the regulations on this subject are 
of the utmost importance both to the 
home and foreign trade. And here I 
am obliged to say that, so far as I can 
make out, they succeed as the Bill at pre- 
sent stands—to use the words of Pro- 
fessor Brown—in making the Bill ob- 
structive without being effective. There 
are three ways in which we can deal 
with foot-and-mouth disease. First of 
all, we can exclude it from the list of 
diseases altogether; and I can see by 
the evidence given before the Committee 
in 1878, and by some of the questions 
asked the witnesses, that very strong 
arguments were used in support of that 
view. I confess I am not entirely con- 
vinced by the reasoning; but I had 
much rather foot-and-mouth had been 
struck out of the list of diseases than left 
in the way which the Bill leaves it. 
Another mode of dealing with foot-and- 
mouth disease is in accordance with the 
recommendations of the Committee of 
1873—namely, that measures should be 
taken to prevent diseased animals being 
exposed in markets, or carried along 
highways. There is, lastly, a plan of 
stamping out the disease as we should 
stamp out cattle plague or pleuro-pneu- 
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monia. That has been recommended by 
some of the Chambers of Agriculture, and 
also, though very reluctantly, by Pro- 
fessors Brown and Simonds. They say 
they are by no means certain that the 
country would consent to the necessary 
regulations ; but if they could get their 
own way and no obstacles were placed 
before them, they think they could stamp 
it out. But this Bill takes no notice of 
that part of the stamping-out process 
which will be effectual, and only leaves 
in that which will be very obstructive 
aud very inconvenient. Professor Brown, 
in 1878, when he was asked how he 
could stamp out foot - and - mouth 
disease ? said—‘‘ You must apply cattle- 
plague restrictions without compulsory 
slaughter.’ In that statement you have 
a real description of what must be done 
to have any hope of stamping out the 
disease. Yet the great argument in 
favour of this Bill was based upon the 
compulsory slaughter at ports. It was 
said—‘‘ See how the cattle-plague ‘re- 
strictions of last year stopped foot-and- 
mouth. We are pretty sure of being 
able to stop it under the Bill.” But'the 
Bill does not propose to put into force 
against foot-and-mouth disease the same 
regulations as against cattle plague. | It 
is necessary to stop markets, to stop the 
movement of cattle, not only in small 
infected places, but in a considerable 
area, such as a district, to have ‘the 
slightest chance of stamping out the 
disease. As the Bill was brought into 
the House of Lords it contained these 
provisions; but both were struck out, 
mainly in consequence of representa- 
tions frora Ireland; and we have had 
very fair warning from the hon. and 
learned Member for Limerick, and also 
from other hon. Members, that if it is 
attempted to bring back these regula- 
tions, there is no chance of passing the 
Bill. Professor Brown said, over and 
over again, that this was absolutely ne- 
cessary. I asked him— 

“From your experience do you imagine it 
would be possible to carry out these regulations 
which you say would be necessary for freeing the 
country from foot-and-mouth ?—I do not, and I 
think nothing short of these regulations would 
be worth trying. Do you think it would be 
enough to stop the foreign import ?—No.” 


With regard to Professor Brown, you 
must not consider him as a mere Pro- 
fessor working in his laboratory; he ‘is 
a man of practical experience, and of 
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greater practical experience in regard to 
cattle plague than anyone in England. 
The Secretary to the Treasury, upon 
considering the whole evidence, came to 
the conclusion that laws would be re- 
quired to stamp out foot-and-mouth 
disease. And here the House must 
allow me to read again from the last 
examination of Professor Brown. I 
said to him— 

‘* My friend asks you again the exact measures 
you would propose to be combined with the 
slaughter of all animals at the port of landing 
for foot-and-mouth. Suppose the disease only 
extended to a certain number of districts, what 
should you say should be done then ?—I should 
at once stop all movements of cattle in those 
districts except by licence, and I should also 
prevent the holding of fairs and markets except 
by licence; and, except under special circum- 
stances, I should prohibit the movement of any 
animals from farms on which disease existed.” 


That is far the least that those who know 
most ‘about it say is necessary to stamp 
out disease. But that is what the Bill 
does not do. It does not prohibit the 
movement of cattle for foot-and-mouth 
in infected districts, nor does it enable 
markets to be stopped for that disease. 
The Privy Council have an almost ab- 
solute discretion in everything except 
those two things, and yet they are the 
only’ ‘measures which would make it 
— to stamp out foot-and-mouth 

isease. I am not saying that they 
ought to be restored to the Bill—I think 
it would be useless to try to stamp out 
foot-and-mouth, for no country in Europe 
has done so except Denmark. In Pro- 
fessor. Brown’s examination, he said 
that if foot-and-mouth existed here as 
it did in Denmark, only upon a few 
farms in one island, there would be no 
difficulty in dealing with it. But the 
case here is very different. This is a 
disease which comes and goes, disappears 
for a few months, or a year or two, during 
which we know not where it prevails; and 
if this Bill passes there may be a tempo- 
rary cessation of the disease, and the 
agricultural Members will say to their 
constituents—‘‘ We have stopped the 
foot-and-mouth disease.” But two or 
three years hence it will spring up 
again. I am not myself in favour 


of these stamping-out measures; but 
those who do believe in the possi- 
bility of stamping out disease ought 
to complain very greatly against this 
Bill, because it does not in any way 
give power to do so. What it does do 
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is to give the Privy Council power to 
make excessively inconvenient restric- 
tions, and to harass the trade without 
effecting the object in view. I now 
come to a point upon which we ought to 
have much more accurate information. 
What is a ‘‘ place,” as contained in the 
Bill? What is to be an infected place 
for foot-and-mouth and pleuro-pneu- 
monia? The definition in the Bill is 
different from that in the present Act. 
In the present Act it is defined as a 
‘field, stable, cow-shed, or other pre- 
mises.’ It is now described as a ‘‘ cow- 
shed, field, or other place.”” Now, I want 
to know what a “place ”’ is, and every- 
one engaged in the trade would like to 
know. Take, for instance, the trade 
between England and Ireland. Is a 
wharf to bea‘ place?” Ifit is, I ven- 
ture to say you will not stamp out the 
disease ; but you will so inconvenience 
the Irish trade that its proportions will 
become much reduced, or the regulations 
will have to be madea mere sham. Take 
the case of the port of Liverpool; there 
ships discharge their cargoes right and 
left against the docks. If you say a 
wharf is a landing “ place ’’ on the right 
hand side, then it will be declared an 
infected place, if one animal suffering 
from foot-and-mouth is found there. 
Then, for 14 days the next cargoes must 
go to the wharves on the left hand side, 
another infected ship may arrive, and 
thus the whole wharf be isolated. The 
result will be, that if the Government 
insist upon these regulations, the dock 
authorities will rather be without the 
Trish trade at all. That is a very serious 
matter, indeed, and one quite indepen- 
dent of the foreign trade. The Irish trade 
is one upon which no one will say that 
the food of the people does not depend, 
and the stoppage of the Irish imports 
would be a very serious matter indeed. 
If, again, a ‘‘place” is to mean a 
‘‘market place,” is it intended that if 
one animal affected with foot-and-mouth 
goes within the curtilage of that market, 
the whole of the market is to be an in- 
fected place, and that no cattle are to 
be moved therefrom for 14 days? If 
you are not going to declare that, then 
the regulations are the most absolute 
sham. My hon. Friend the Member for 
South Norfolk is prepared to declare a 
market an infected place, and in a speech 
delivered in Norfolk, he said that on the 
appearance of the foot-and-mouth epi- 
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demic, it would be necessary for the local 
authority to shut up the market. I ask 
the Government whether or not that is 
the meaning of the Bill? Do you intend 
to stop a market when you find a diseased 
animal in it or do you not? I believe 
that if that be the intention of the regu- 
lations, the remedy will be worse than 
the disease. I think, also, that while 
the foot-and-mouth regulations, as they 
at present stand in the Bill, will be 
ineffectual, it will be extremely diffi- 
cult to make them more stringent 
in Committee, because of the opposi- 
tion of the Irish Members. As the 
regulations stand, they are as bad for 
the home trade as for the foreign, and 
are obstructive without being effectual. 
It is quite true that in Clause 26, power 
is given to the Privy Council to do what 
it pleases if animals infected with foot- 
and-mouth disease be found in a mar- 
ket. But we ought to know what the 
Government means to do; for, in the 
one case, they will cause enormous in- 
convenience, or in the other, laws with- 
out stringency will be a mere sham. I 
must return for one moment to the 
foreign trade. The Committee, upon 
which my hon. Friend sat, reported that 
the utility of all these foreign regula- 
lations depended upon the home rules. 
In the 13th paragraph of the Report of 
the Committee last year, in accordance 
with the evidence, it was stated that if 
this disease were to be stamped out, 
both kinds of regulations were desirable. 
The Committee add that the first matter 
to be decided is, whether the farmers of 
this country are prepared to accept such 
regulations as may be necessary? The 
first matter for us to know is, what the 
home regulations are to be? Abso- 
lutely no information is given us what 
these regulations are to be, except that 
for the foot-and-mouth, we know they 
are not in two most important matters 
to be stringent. I have only one re- 
mark more to make before I sit down. 
I have to make an appeal to the Govern- 
ment to alter the present form in which 
they bring these clauses before us. This 
is a very important point. I think it 
must be admitted that the spread of the 
disease at home in England depends 
upon the Irish imports as much as upon 
the communication between one county 
and another of this country. Upon that 
— I do not think that there is any 

oubt, though there may be doubt as to 
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how far these diseases at present exist 
in Ireland. Just now appears to be a 
good time in Ireland, and I believe that 
these diseases are less prevalent there 
than usual. Nevertheless, a great deal 
of the disease here comes from Ireland. 
Evidence wasgiven before the Committee 
last year to this effect by Lord Fitz- 
hardinge, Mr. Swan, and Mr. Howard. 
Mr. Howard, who was one of the best 
witnesses, sums up the whole of the mat- 
ter with regard to the Irish imports by 
saying that we get the foot-and-mouth 
disease regularly from Ireland. There- 
fore, before we ask our home farmers 
to submit to restrictions, and before 
we make any provision for slaughtering 
foreign cattle, we ought to know what 
the Irish regulations are to be. The Bill, 
however, is very clumsily, if it were not 
very ingeniously, framed. We first 
decide what shall be done in England; 
we then make provision for foreign 
animals, then regulations for Scotland, 
and afterwards for Ireland. I appeal 
to the Government so to alter the form 
of the Bill as to settle all the home 
regulations for England, Scotland, and 
Ireland first, and then to decide what 
shall be done with regard to foreign 
animals. With regard to Scotland, it 
makes very little difference, because the 
English regulations are applied there ; 
but in Ireland there is a different 
authority from that in England. In- 
stead of the English Privy Council 
giving the orders, the duty devolves 
upon the Irish Privy Council. There 
is nothing to cause them to issue 
the same Orders; there is only advice to 
be offered to the Irish Privy Council, 
that there should be communication 
between the two Governments with 
a view to uniformity. Each Govern- 
ment is to tell the other what it 
does. But we know there would be a 
strong pressure brought to bear upon 
the Irish Government to make these 
regulations very lax. I do say that, 
in common fairness, we ought to know 
what is to be done with regard both to 
England and Ireland before we are 
called upon to decide what measures are 
to be taken with regard to foreign im- 
ports. To go back for one moment to 
the first question, I repeat what I be- 
gan, by stating that I thank the Govern- 
ment for the concession they have made. 
It is, I trust, an immediate practical 
improvement; but it appears to me ex- 
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tremely illogical, and to be open to great 
practical objection in the future. There 
was a time when there were quarantine 
laws and regulations; the Privy Coun- 
cil, I believe, had power given them by 
law to put countries in quarantine in 
which certain diseases were found to 
exist; but how absurd it would be to 
enact by statute that any country in 
which cholera, for instance, existed, was 
always to be quarantined. It seems to 
me most absurd that ,an Act of Par- 
liament should have to be passed {to 
declare a country free to send cattle 
here; yet that is what the Bill does. 
Because there happened to be an out- 
break of cattle ma last year, you 
take from the Privy Council the power 
to relax the regulations which they 
made in consequence of this outbreak. 
I have, in conclusion, simply to express 
a hope that, as the Government has 
conceded so much before the House goes 
into Committee on the Bill, they will 
make still further concessions before the 
clauses are agreed to. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
referring to a former statement, said, the 
exceptions were in favour of countries 
where the laws were sufficient to afford 
reasonable security against the introduc- 
tion of disease. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked, if the 
Dutch would come in ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON : 
It is not one of the five countries, and 
therefore will not come in. 

Mr. KING-HARMAN said, the hon. 
and learned Member for Salford (Mr. 
Charley) had commenced his speech by 
a most extraordinary and uncalled-for 
attack upon the five Irish Members who 
were Members of the Committee sitting 
in relation to this subject, and who gave 
a considerable amount of time and at- 
tention to the evidence given before 
them. If the hon. and learned Member 
for Salford would refer to the Report of 
the Committee, he would find, from the 
questions they put to various witnesses, 
that the five Irish Members attended 
steadily and regularly to their duty, and 
they would likewise find that many 
Representatives of large English bo- 
roughs attended not nearly so regularly, 
unless a witness was brought in to suit 
the special view of the case. They had 
been told that Mr. Gebhart proved before 
the Committee that since the cattle had 
been slaughtered at Deptford certain de- 
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scriptions of meat had not gone through 
the country. Mr. Gebhart said that the 
supply to large towns and boroughs would 
greatly suffer if restrictive measures 
were put on the importation of sheep, 
In the mining districts especially, Mr. 
Gebhart pointed out that the population 
were in the habit of buying the German 
sheep, which were lean and had little 
bone, that this meat would not bear the 
risk and cost of travelling, and if the 
supply of these sheep were stopped, the 
people would feel it keenly. He (Mr. 
King-Harman) pointed out the fact that 
since the slaughtering of these sheep 
at Deptford, the meat had been sent into 
North and South Wales, where the 
fore-quarters had been bought, and in 
many cases the hind-quarters had been 
returned to London, and sold, not only 
as good and wholesome meat, but 
actually as the best Welsh mutton. 
A great deal had been said about the 
opposition which would have been 
offered to the Bill in the interests of 
Ireland, if the more stringent clauses 
affecting that country were retained in 
it; but, although Irish cattle suffered 
very much from foot-and-mouth disease, 
they did not really suffer so much, and 
got rid of it more quickly—he could not 
explain why—than English cattle, not- 
withstanding which fact, great loss was, 
no doubt, occasioned by the reluctance 
of English buyers to purchase stock in 
Ireland from a fear of the disease, The 
hon. and learned Member for Salford 
said that five Irish Members sold their 
convictions for the sake of a gain of £5 
per head in the value of the Irish cattle. 
He had never heard it said that Irish 
stock would be increased £5 per head 
before it was mentioned by the hon. and 
learned Member. He believed, how- 
ever, that if certain restrictions were 
enforced, their store cattle would be 
slightly increased in value; but he did 
not anticipate an improvement in the 
value of their fat cattle. He believed 
that if Irish landlords looked to their 
pockets alone, they would be rather in 
favour of leaving things as they were; 
because, though the small farmers would 
benefit if there were no foot-and-mouth 
disease, they would suffer temporarily if 
restrictions were placed on the move- 
ment of cattle, and the loss would for 
the time fall on the landlords, who would 
not be able to obtain their rents until 
the restrictions were removed, and the 
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eattle sold, Itwashis opinion, however 
—and he. had had.much conversation 
with, men of all sorts in Ireland—that, 
with the exception of salesmen and those 
who were both salesmen and graziers, 
‘every. class of agriculturists was in favour 
of the Government, measure, and that 
they would prefer a Bill drawn up ac- 
cording to the more stringent Report of 
the original Committee. 

GeneRaL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR, 
as On @ previous occasion, supported the 
Bill in the interests.of the consumer, 
as of the farmer, believing that no mea- 
sure could be. more. beneficial to the 
people of the country than one that 
tended to secure for them a sufficient 
quantity of food.at a fair price. He be- 
lieved that, this end could be effectually 
attained by removing the. causes which 
impeded the home, production of food. 
That object, he was confident, would be 
attained not only without increasing the 
price paid, but cheapening the cost. The 
truth was, that fear of disease was the 
real cause of the decrease of the home 
supply, or rather the extension of the 
stock of cattle to meet the increased 
demand for meat. was impeded by the 
diseases brought from foreign countries. 
In his own county, for instance, no less 
than from 15 to 20. per cent of the 
cattle had been swept away by disease 
in 1866, and what the farmers most de- 
sired for an increase of stock was secu- 
rity against both the foot-and-mouth 
disease and the cattle plague. A care- 
ful investigation made in the several 
localities would show that the facilities 
for obtaining store cattle from Ireland, 
and from abroad they eagerly desired, 
but hindered by fear of ruin and losses 
caused by these diseases, There could 
be no doubt that the stock of cattle 
would largely and rapidly increase when 
the farmers felt more secure; indeed, 
even now there was a very appreciable 
improvement in many counties; an exa- 
mination of the numbers now as com- 
pared with the numbers in 1868 would 
prove this fact. His view was that the 
country ought to rely on that increase 
when diseases from abroad were stopped, 
being, ample not only to supply the 
people, but also to keep prices down. 
On the data stated by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford, 
they wanted yearly for consumption in 
the United Kingdom about 1,440,000,000 
Ibs. of cattle meat, and at about 600 
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lbs. the beast, the number would be 
2,400,000 cattle, of which it was not 
necessary to import at present more 
than one-eighth, or about 300,000 cattle, 
or dead meat from abroad, leaving 
2,100,000 head of cattle, or say 
1,260,000,000 Ibs. of meat to be ob- 
tained from the home factory. He 
thought that if the plague had not 
broken out, there would have been by 
this time at least 12,000,000 cattle in 
stock in the country, of which one-fifth 
would have been available for slaughter 
every year. This assumption was justified 
by an examination of the stock in the 
counties of the three divisions. Since the 
5th March, 1866, when the plague had 
ceased the stock had increased. The 
increases had been large in most of the 
counties, and if the obstructions caused 
by the dread of disease could be removed, 
the home manufacture of meat would 
largely progress. This result was finan- 
cially and politically of vast importance, 
for none could look at the cost of im- 
ported cattle without being struck by the 
fact that 10 years ago they imported in 
one year more cattle by 11,000 than they 
did last year, and yet paid a much 
smaller sum. The information which 
would shortly be laid before the House, 
in Return 273, ordered to be printed, 
would conclusively prove that with their 
increased demand on foreign countries 
for cattle and dead meat, the prices 
levied on this country for food of all 
kinds, as well as for meat, had largely 
augmented, and this in the face of full 
freedom in respect to all imports. The 
interruptions caused by disease in respect 
to meat, and its cost did not apply to 
other articles, such as butter aut eggs, 
for the prices of these had swelled up 
year by year with their augmented wants; 
so that, in spite of absolute free trade, 
there had been no reduction in the 
actual prices in any article. As for 
free trade, there could be no fear that 
the Government would attempt to do 
anything that would really diminish the 
free supply of meat; while farmers, as 
all knew very well, did not wish for 
protection, being aware how completely 
their welfare depended on the consump- 
tion of the great towns. The House 


would remember that if the Bill was, 
after all, as asserted, a boon to the 
farmers, they were a hardworking, in- 
dustrious class, who had not received 
enough consideration from Parliament, 
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and who certainly made no such exces- 
sive profits asin other trades. At present, 
everyone must admit that there was a 
powerful body of influential and wealthy 
men, deeply interested in the foreign 
trade of animals and dead meat, and when 
the Return already referred to was in the 
hands of hon. Members, they would see 
that, a trade in meat of £20,000,000 
sterling value passing through the hands 
of this importing and selling body, it 
was not likely that the outlay would be 
made without insuring to the interested 
individuals large commissions and pro- 
fits, far in excess of the gains the com- 
paratively less wealthy farmers have 
ever reaped from their sales of animals 
direct to butchers. 

Mr. CLARE READ said, he could 
not agree with the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. W. E. Forster) that the regu- 
lations with regard to the import of 
foreign stock were sufficient to keep out 
foot-and-mouth disease. At present, 
stock cattle from an unscheduled country 
had to undergo quarantine for 12 hours, 
and then, if found sound, were allowed 
into the interior. Now, 60 cattle and 
60 sheep had recently arrived at Brown’s 
Wharf from the Paris Exhibition; they 
had not been in a market, but had been 
arranged in the Exhibition with every 
possible sanitary precaution, and the 
same care had been taken of them dur- 
ing their journey to England. Those 
cattle had passed the Inspector after 12 
hours’ quarantine, when not one of them 
was infected, yet almost all of them were 
diseased now; and if they had come 
from an unscheduled country, they would 
have been pronounced sound and sent 
to all parts of the Kingdom. The right 
hon. Gentleman would perceive that it 
was not enough to kill cattle when they 
became infected ; and that although the 
foot-and-mouth disease had a_ short 
period of incubation, the quarantine of 
12 hours was not sufficient. The right 
hon. Gentleman had also thought that 
if Holland were to give an assurance to 
this country that she would not permit 
the transit of cattle from Germany 
through her dominions to England, she 
might be declared free. But free from 
what? Free, probably, from cattle 
plague ; but was that country free from 
pleuro - pneumonia or from foot-and- 
mouth disease ? The former had existed 
in Holland for centuries, and the latter, 
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it was said, from time immemorial. The 
percentage of disease in that country 
was remarkably high, in spite of all 
efforts to stamp it out; and yet the right 
hon. Gentleman had argued that cattle 
coming from Holland should, after a 
quarantine of 12 hours, be allowed to 
be distributed over all parts of Eng- 
land and Scotland. That was hardly 
fair when they were striving all they 
could to stamp out pleuro-pneumonia. 
The Government had made very large 
concessions, and he hoped, when the 
House was in Committee, they would 
make no more; indeed, he should be 
glad to see the Bill made somewhat 
more stringent. 

Mr. BIGGAR thought it right to say 
that he spoke for no one but himself. 
He did not mean to speak for the Irish 
Members, and so far as his constituents 
were concerned he had not received any 
intimation of their views; but he was 
decidedly against the Bill. He regarded 
the evidence given by Professor Brown 
and Professor Simonds as entitled to 
very great weight and as much superior 
to that of gentlemen who simply gave 
ex parte evidence, without furnishing the 
reasons on which they based their con- 
clusions. The Bill was chiefly aimed at 
three diseases—cattle plague, pleuro- 
pneumonia, and foot-and-mouth disease. 
In regard to cattle plague, he thought 
the evidence given before the Select 
Committee showed that on the last ocea- 
sion when it visited this country the 
farmers were in a state of unnecessary 
panic, and that cattle were slaughtered 
right and left which a little hesitation 
would have shown not to be suffering 
from the disease at all. That panic, he 
thought, existed more or less now. 
Having referred, in support of this opi- 
nion, to the evidence of Professor Brown, 
and to the circumstances connected with 
the importation of two cargoes of foreign 
animals last year—the one into the 
Thames, and the other into Hull—which 
were supposed to be affected with cattle 
plague, the hon. Member went on to 
observe that although the epidemic of 
1865 was no doubt serious, yet probably 
more injury was occasioned by indis- 
criminate slaughter than by the ravages 
of disease. It would have been better 
to have killed the animals which were 
really affected and to have placed the 
rest under healthy conditions. If the 
disease was so contagious as they were 
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asked to believe, one would have thought 
that in the countries in which it was in- 
digenous there would be no cattle left 
at all. In the interests of the consumers 
of this country, he believed that the pro- 
posed restrictions should not exist; and, 
with the very strict care which was 
exercised over all cargoes which came 
into the Kingdom, he did not think that 
Germany should be a scheduled country 
at all. Even if the cattle were brought 
in without any examination, if would 
probably not be so injurious as the sys- 
tem of wholesale and unreasonable re- 
strictions. As to pleuro-pneumonia, we 
had it constantly in the midst of us in 
all parts of the United Kingdom; and 
the logical result of the restrictions now 
proposed to be applied to foreign cattle 
under that Bill would be that every 
beast having lung disease which entered 
any town or countyshould be slaughtered 
there. Lung disease had existed among 
cattle in this country when the importa- 
tion of foreign cattle was totally pro- 
hibited. So far as lung disease was 
concerned, the restrictions contained in 
the Bill would not protect the cattle of 
English farmers. The disease existed 
to as great an extent in England as it 
did in any other country. Then as to 
foot-and-mouth disease, it was not fatal, 
though no doubt it was very inconve- 
nient and annoying, but not so much so 
as the proposed restrictions would be. 
There was very little evidence to show 
that it was either infectious or con- 
tagious ; but it was shown that cattle 
existing under unfayourable conditions 
as regarded water supply, ventilation, 
or overcrowding were subject to take it. 
It had been argued that the slaughter 
of animals at the port of debarkation 
would not affect the consumers, who 
would be supplied by the dead meat 
market; but he wished to point out that 
in inland towns it was necessary to have 
the cattle alive, so that they could be 
killed when wanted. It had not been 
proved that the importation of American 
dead meat would be a success. A great 
deal of meat, they knew, had to be de- 
stroyed—of course, greatly to the loss 
of the importer—and the profits in the 
ordinary course of the trade could not 
withstand such losses. He believed that, 
upon the whole, the trade had been a 
loss. In conclusion, the hon. Member 





contended that the object of the Bill was 
not so much to keep disease out of the 
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country as to promote the interest of 
the home feeders by keeping foreign 
fat cattle out of the English markets, 
and so raising the price of meat which 
had been bred and fattened at home. 
Mr. GOURLEY, whilst pleased that 
concessions had been granted by the 
Government, thought that others ought 
to be made. He felt bound to oppose 
the further progress of the Bill, because 
it was bad in principle and illogical in 
its intentions. He would, therefore, 
suggest, that before proceeding with the 
Bill in Committee, the Government 
should agree to the Amendment pro- 
osed by the right hon. Gentleman the 
ember for Bradford. He held that 
new legislation was entirely unneces- 
sary as far as restrictive measures were 
concerned, the powers already possessed 
by the Privy Council being sufficient to 
enable them to prevent the spread of 
cattle disease; while as to compensation 
for farmers, the clauses which already 
existed, whereby that class received 
compensation for making known that 
they possessed diseased cattle, or cattle 
that they suspected were diseased, in- 
stead of being altered with a view to 
increase the compensation, ought to be 
abolished altogether. They had a ten- 
dency to encourage indolence, and the 
farmers would take greater care if they 
had not compensation to look to. The 
Bill would prevent a reduction in the 
price of meat, which was necessary, in 
consequence of the great fall which had 
taken place in the wages of the labour- 
ing classes. Hon. Members who had 
addressed the House had asked, in 
whose interest had the Bill been intro- 
duced? As far as he understood, it had 
not been introduced in the interest of 
the farmers. It had not been introduced, 
in his opinion, in the interest of the 
agricultural labourers, because they did 
not happen to be consumers of beef or 
mutton. Well, then, in whose interest 
had this Bill been introduced? In that 
of the landowners of the country, for the 
purpose of enabling them to maintain 
their present high rentals, which must 
inevitably be reduced but for some such 
measure as this. While the value of all 
other interests had been depreciated, 
while the value of the shipping interest 
had been depreciated 30 or 40 per cent, 
of the mining interest 100 per cent, of 
the ironmasters as much or more, the 
one interest which had not been depre- 
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ciated was that of the landowner. 
Rentals of landowners were now exactly 
what they were four or five years ago, 
when the country was in what must be 
designated the highest state of pros- 
perity. The Bill was illogical in its 
re oy because while it would pre- 
vent the free importation of European 
vattle, it proposed to admit cattle from 
Ireland and the United States and 
Canada. The reason for exempting 
Ireland was fear of the opposition of 
the Irish Members, who would have 
given the Bill every possible opposition, 
if the prohibitory clauses respecting 
Ireland which it originally contained 
had not been struck out. The real rea- 
son why Canadian cattle had also been 
exempted was, that if the Government 
extended the compulsory slaughter to 
the cattle imported from that country, 
they would have risked the creation of 
a feeling of disloyalty on the part of the 
Canadian people. There was no doubt 
that an under-current of disloyalty 
existed in Canada. Mr. AssHETON 
Cross: No, no.] When he was in 
Canada, six years ago, he took the 
trouble to make some inquiries as to the 
feeling of the people towards the mother 
country ; and while he admitted that a 
spirit of loyalty was displayed at certain 
public meetings, yet in the background 
he found a large amount of disloyalty, 
and a feeling on the part ef the people 
for annexation to the United States. 
[Mr. AssHeton Cross: No, no.] That 
was the impression he had formed as 
the result of his inquiries. While the Go- 
vernment had imposed all kinds of re- 
strictions upon shipowners and mine- 
owners, the farmer was to obtain a 
larger extension of the exceptional privi- 
leges which had been already accorded 
him. He denied that the provisions of 
the Bill would stamp out disease. They 
would rather tend to foster indolence on 
the part of the farmersin guarding against 
it. If the Government were sincerely 
desirous to stamp out disease, their first 
duty was to clear London and other large 
towns of their unhealthy cow-byres, and 
the landowners and farmers of the coun- 
try should be compelled to provide 
better housing and better water for their 
cattle, otherwise disease would not be 
stamped out. The inhabitants of our 


large towns were generally opposed 
to this measure ; and if it should become 
law, and the price of meat was thereby 
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enhanced, the working classes would be 
deprived of an article of food that was 
necessary for the production of the bone 
and sinew which enabled us to compete 
so successfully with foreign countries. 
In conclusion, he appealed to the Go- 
vernment to grant still further conces- 
sions with regard to the importation of 
foreign cattle. 

Mr. D. JENKINS said, the consti- 
tuency he represented would be seriously 
affected by the operation of the Bill. He 
did not think the concessions made by 
the hon. Baronet the Secretary to the 
Treasury were satisfactory. Cattle had 
been imported in sailing ships during 
the last 25 years from Spain to the place 
he represented, and they had been inva- 
riably delivered in good condition, with 
two exceptions. In no single case had 
the introduction of the disease into the 
county of Cornwall been traced to the 
importation of foreign cattle, but rather 
whatever disease they got in that 
county came from Bristol. This fact 
pointed rather to the necessity of having 
more stringent home regulations, instead 
of increasing the restrictions on cattle 
sent from abroad. The supply of foreign 
cattle at Penryn had certainly kept down 
the price of meat. He was informed 
that if this Bill passed in its present 
form, and if the compulsory slaughter 
of all animals imported from abroad 
were enacted, the importation from Spain 
would be altogether put a stop to, and 
in that event the price of meat in Corn- 
wall would be raised 1d. or 2d. a-pound. 
He should therefore oppose the Bill at 
every stage, so far as it was calculated 
to destroy the foreign trade. 

Mr. HUTCHINSON said, he did not 
profess to have a technical knowledge 
of the subject; but he knew something 
of the popular feeling in the large towns 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire, and he 
could confirm the statement of the hon. 
and learned Member for Salford (Mr. 
Charley), that it was opposed to the 
Bill, feeling that its operation would be 
disastrous to them, if passed into law; 
and that circumstance was in itself a 
sufficient reason why the burden of 
proof as to the prudence and the neces- 
sity of the measure should be laid upon 
its authors and promoters. The provi- 
sions of the Bill abrogated the discre- 
tionary power hitherto vested in the 
Privy Council as regarded the admission 
of cattle from abroad, and substituted 
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the hard-and-fast line of slaughter at 
the port of debarkation. That recom- 
mendation was made on the ground 
that the plan would eventually be 
effectual against foreign contagion. The 
responsibility of showing that the exist- 
ing system had failed rested exclusively 
on those who sought to make a change. 
By bringing forward the Bill, the Go- 
yernment had laid themselves open to 
the charge of having needlessly inter- 
fered with the supply of food to the 
people ; and, of course, the effect of the 
enhancement of the value of one of the 
necessaries of life would be to interfere 
more or less directly with every industry. 
An attempt had been made to show that 
the farmer who sent his beasts to the 
London market and the shipper who 
sent his cattle across the sea stood on 
precisely the same footing. It was a 
fallacy to suppose there was any ana- 
logy between the two cases; because the 
farmer at home was in a much more ad- 
vantageous position with reference to 
his knowledge of the state of the home 
markets, his access to them, and his 
freedom from the exigencies and acci- 
dents to which the importer was liable. 
Of course, it was only a prediction that 
the operation of the measure would raise 
the price of food, but it was equally a 
prediction that it would not; but it was 
indisputable that enhanced value at- 
tended limitation of supply. It was 
openly avowed that the promoters of the 
Bill desired to develop the dead meat 
trade; but it was not considered how 
that would affect butchers, corporations, 
dock companies, and others, whose ca- 
pital was embarked in the arrangements 
necessary for slaughter at the retail 
market. If there were a national 
exigency, considerations of this kind 
would have to be ignored; but, until 
there were, Parliament should do no 
more injury to private interests than 
was absolutely necessary. Those who 
were embarked in this trade ought not 
to be called upon to make such sacri- 
fices without due cause being shown ; 
and that had not been done yet. Some- 
thing like indignation had been ex- 
pressed at the suggestion that this Bill 
was a return to Protection; but would 
not its provisions justify the intelligent 
foreigner in meeting our advocacy of 
Free Trade by pong to our practice 
and saying—‘‘The supply of your ma- 
nufactures to us is to you what our sup- 
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vour by law to protectthefarming interest, 
we wish to know where is your consist- 
ency?” No reply could be made to 
the intelligent foreigner who used this 
argument. The American people would 
be very likely to take the same view of 
this measure that was taken by large 
numbers at home; and it was not well 
that this country, which always pro- 
ceeded so steadily that it did not need 
to retrace its steps, should upon this 
question do anything which other coun- 
tries could regard as a reversal of its 
Free Trade policy. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE said, he was 
anxious to denude the question of all 
false interpretations. He did not say it 
was a question of Protection or non- 
Protection; but he believed the House 
was completely deceiving itself as to the 
feeling of the country on the measure. 
The Government did not—he scarcely 
liked to say dared not—touch the Me- 
tropolitan district, which was, practi- 
cally speaking, exempted from the 
operation of this measure; and when 
they considered the vast masses living 
in the manufacturing districts in the 
North of England, it was the duty of 
their Representatives to see that these 
immense populations were actually fed. 
If the North of England had been in the 
slightest degree adequately represented 
in that House, they would have heard a 
totally different story on the former 
stages of the Bill. If he had the 
slightest reason to suppose that any such 
modification of the ‘slaughtering clauses 
of the Bill would be made as would meet 
the just demands of the teeming popu- 
lations of our Northern towns, he should 
be one of the last to oppose its passing. 
But he had no such hope; and being 
satisfied that, if the Bill were passed, 
sooner or later Parliament would have 
to retrace its steps, rather than be com- 
pelled to do that, it would be much 
wiser and better to leave matters as they 
were at that moment. He wished that 
the power at present possessed by the 
Privy Council should continue to be 
exercised by it. He knew his views 
were not generally in accordance with 
those of his Friends on the Government 
side of the House; but he always was 
guided by two main principles: First of 


all, Imperial polities, if they deserved 
that name, ought to come first ; but, on 
the other hand, when domestic legisla- 
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tion was necessary in the interests of the 
great mass of the people, that legislation 
ought to take precedence even of Imperial 
politics. This was a case of the greatest 
importance to the masses of the people. 
The course which it was proposed by the 
Government to adopt was, he contended, 
wrong in principle; but it might be 
asked, if provision were made for the 
importation of dead meat into our great 
towns, what difference could it make 
whether foreign cattle were slaughtered 
at the port of debarkation or at the doors 
of the inhabitants of those towns? The 
answer was simple. No authority could 
secure that such meat could be delivered 
to the people of Leeds or Bradford, for 
instance, free from taint, after it had 
been killed, probably, for 48 hours. 
Again, what, he would ask, was to be- 
come of the offal? That, on which a 
great many of the poorer classes depended 
as an article of subsistence, would not 
be fit for use after it had been brought 
from Hull or Liverpool, for it would not 
bear carrying, especially in the heat of 
summer. The fact was, the Bill, in his 
humble judgment, had been a mistake 
from beginning to end; it was intro- 
duced at a moment when it was not 
wanted, and in direct opposition to 
the feeling of all the large towns in the 
North of England; and it would be far 
better for the House to agree to the 
Amendment now before it, than to deal 
with the matter by passing the Bill. It 
would be infinitely preferable to postpone 
the measure, than that the House should 
create the idea that it was not sufficiently 
careful of the interests of those to whom 
the cheapest possible food, provided it 
was wholesome, was of more consequence 
than even the breeding operations of 
this or any other country. He would 
mention only one other point. He knew 
that there was a very large number of 
those who differed from him in opinion, 
but he would only say that he simply 
asked himself what was best for the 
consumer; and he ventured to think that 
the preservation of the agricultural in- 
terests—those of graziers, butchers, or 
farmers—was less important than the 
securing of cheap food for the great 
multitude of the people, and that the 
Bill was bad, as it would tend to raise 
prices, particularly in the most populous 
towns. Being convinced that that would 
be its result, he could not support the 
measure; but, on the contrary, should 
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offer the strongest opposition to its pro- 
gress at every stage. 

Mr.SHAW LEFEVRE wished to say 
a few words with reference to the pre- 
sent position of the Bill, and to draw 
attention to the illogical, if not absurd, 
position in which it was placed. The 
course taken by the Government re- 
minded him of that which had been 
adopted by another Government in 1868, 
when a Bill for compulsory slaughter 
in the Metropolis was before the House. 
That Bill had been opposed by the Me- 
tropolitan and other Members, headed 
by Mr. Milner Gibson; and after it 
had been read a second time it had 
been so pared down in Committee, 
that hardly any of its original ground- 
work remained, and it was ultimately 
abandoned. The present Bill was, 
he thought, approaching that end. 
When it was before the House of Lords, 
it was proposed to apply the principle of 
compulsory slaughter to all cattle from 
every country; but even the House of 
Lords could not stand that. The result 
was, that the United States and Canada, 
for which an overwhelming case was 
made out, were exempted. Then, when 
the Bill came to the House of Commons, 
the discussion on the second reading 
showed that five other countries—Spain, 
Portugal, Denmark, Norway, andSweden 
— were similarly placed to the United 
States and Canada; and to-night the 
hon. Baronet the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury had announced that he was pre- 
pared to make a similar concession with 
regard to those countries. There were, 
in fact, only 12 countries from which we 
imported cattle, and seven of them, there- 
fore, would be exempted, and five only 
subjected to the operation of the Bill. 
It was true the Secretary to the Treasury 
had proposed to adhere to the rule of 
compulsory slaughter, and had given 
power to the Privy Council to exempt 
the seven remaining countries, the Go- 
vernment consequently finding itself in 
the illogical position of being able, by 
order of the Privy Council, to exempt 
some countries and not others. It would 
have been better to have allowed things 
to have remained as they were, for he 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) did not object to the 
Privy Council having full powers; but he 
did contend that Free Trade should be the 
rule, andcompulsoryslaughter the excep- 
tion, which only applied whenit wasshown 
to be necessary. In its revised form the 
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Bill would enable the Privy Council to 
do as they liked with regard to the five 
countries which had been named, and 
the two others which were specified by 
the Houseof Lords. In the case of Russia, 
nobody would doubt that the principle of 
compulsory slaughter, and even of total 
exclusion, should apply so long as any 
cattle plague existed in that country. 
There, therefore, remained only four 
countries — Belgium, Holland, France, 
and Germany—and with regard to these, 
if the Bill was passed, there would be a 
Parliamentary restriction prohibiting the 
import of their cattle, except subject to 
the provision of compulsory slaughter ; 
and if, hereafter, any one of those coun- 
tries should present a clean bill of health, 
it would be necessary to obtain an Act of 
Parliament to remove the restriction of 
compulsory slaughter. It seemed to him 
to be a wholly illogical position that that 
should be the state of affairs with regard 
to those four countries; whilst with regard 
to the seven others the Privy Council 
had power to act upon their own discre- 
tion. The Secretary to the Treasury had 
told them there was no chance that those 
countries would ever be free from disease ; 
but he wholly dissented from that view, 
which had been falsified in the case of 
France. There was every probability that 
in the future, as in the past, France 
might be able to present a clean bill of 
health ; so with regard to other coun- 
tries, especially in the case of Holland ; 
and was it wise, therefore, to impose re- 
strictions in such a form that they could 
only be removed by Act of Parliament? 
The only case which the Secretary to the 
Treasury had made as to France was, 
that it was an importing as well as an 
exporting country, and if, therefore, she 
exported to England, she must import 
from Germany. But it was not the same 
portions of the country that both ex- 
ported and imported cattle. For his part, 
he believed that all cattle exported from 
France to England came from Brittany, 
and cattle there were now considered to be 
in a perfectly healthy state at the present 
time. It had been admitted by the Duke 
of Richmond and Gordon last year that 
the effect of the compulsory slaughter re- 
strictions with regard to France was to 
reduce the importation by one-fourth of 
what it had been before. The Secretary 
to the Treasury had asserted that France 
had no more cattle than she wanted for 
herself. But the answer to that was, if 
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there were perfect Free Trade between 
France and England, there would be a 
large import into this country from Brit- 
tany, and possibly an increased import 
into other parts of France from Germany. 
He put it to the House whether it was 
worth while to raise the demon of conten- 
tion as between boroughs and counties ? 
What was the reason why the Govern- 
ment insisted upon carrying the Bill 
through in its present shape? If they 
wished to save their honour, their honour 
would best be saved by dropping an 
objectionable provision. Another reason 
had been suggested by a remark which 
had fallen from the Marquess of Salis- 
bury in the other House, that the object 
of the Bill was to stereotype the deci- 
sions of the present Head of the Privy 
Council, or, in other words, that the 
Government now in power wished to 
bind their Successors. If the Govern- 
ment feared re-action, the best remedy 
for preventing it was to be conciliatory 
when they were in Office. He ap- 
pealed to them whether, having made 
the concessions they had done, they had 
not better go a little further, and leave 
matters practically as they were now asfar 
as regarded compulsory slaughter, going 
into Committee on the rest of the Bill, as 
to which there would be very little op- 
position, and need be little further waste 
of time? By adopting that course, satis- 
faction would be given to hon. Members 
on his side of the House, and every need- 
ful security also afforded to the farmers. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE observed, that 
the hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) had repre- 
sented the superficial view of the sub- 
ject before the House. Other hon. 
Members, too, who had spoken had 
faithfully represented the ignorance of 
their constituents, who evidently did not 
understand the Bill. The Bill was not 
a Bill for Protection, except against 
disease. He himself had never been 
ashamed of owning that he thought the 
principle of Protection to native industry, 
so far as to secure fair play in the terms 
of competition, was a principle which 
had been unwisely abandoned, and, what 
was more, many of the working classes 
had begun to feel this. He had received 
communications in this sense over and 
over again, and he had always replied— 
“Ttis too soon.” He had been asked— 
‘“‘ Would you propose the re-imposition 
of the Corn Laws?” His answer to his 
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constituents from the hustings was that 
he would see them starve first, and he 
would see them very hungry indeed 
before he made that proposal. The Go- 
vernment had weakened their position by 
their concessions in regard to the Bill. 
If they intended to secure a low price of 
meat, they ought to have adhered to the 
essentials of the measure they had intro- 
duced into the House of Lords. In 
olden times, the House of Commons 
would have condemned the state of 
things by which the Government of the 
day were, through the Privy Council, 
connected far too intimately with the 
contractors for food. The people of 
this country, if they once had reason to 
feel that the price of their meat depended 
on the discretion of the Minister of the 
day, would indignantly repudiate such 
dependence. Yet the continuance of 
this state of things was that which the 
opponents of the Bill recommended. 
Caring little in their argument for the 
small proportion of cattle which the 
foreign supply bore to the whole con- 
sumption, they said that any exclusion 
of cattle must raise the price of meat, 
and then they committed the regulation 
of the supply, and therefore of the price 
of meat, to the Government of the day. 
Their argument was fallacious. There 
was no question about excluding a 
supply of foreign meat. The Bill did 
not raise that issue. The only question 
it raised was whether, after having twice 
had the rinderpest in this country, 
after suffering from pleuro-pneumonia, 
and after having had the foot-and- 
mouth disease so frequently imported 
that some gentlemen had begun to think 
that it was naturalized, it was prudent 
that foreign cattle should be brought 
into the interior of this country alive, or 
should be converted into meat at the 
ports? It was a very unsafe and dis- 
creditable position that the Government 
of the day should be continually dealing 
and tampering with the import of food. 
The Bill proposed to place the foreign 
trade in meat on an intelligible basis 
by law. It proposed that Parliament 
should, in that matter, undertake the 
responsibility, as an alternative for that 
which their Predecessors, who were more 
gifted with plain speaking than they 
now were, would have called anunlimited 
opportunity for jobbing. The Bill pro- 
posed was a precautionary measure 
which they had cogent evidence ought te 
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be passed into law; but, somehow or 
other, the feeling about Free Trade was 
so strong that it had become positively 
blind. The right hon. Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) said— 
‘Only conceive: here is a proposal by 
which the Government absolutely refuse 
to import cattle into the interior of this 
country from foreign countries where 
disease is known to exist.” And the 
hon. Member who spoke last said— 
“‘True, in one part of France there is 
disease ; but I do not believe it is on the 
coast ; itisnotin Brittany, and therefore 
it would be wrong, and a work of 
supererogation, to insist that French 
cattle should be slaughtered at the port 
of entry;” entirely overlooking the 
marvellously increased means of com- 
munication by railway. The hon. Mem- 
ber had made a Free Trade speech 
against this measure in the narrow and 
arbitrary sense, which had of late years 
become fashionable. He (Mr. Newde- 
gate) had seldom heard a more com- 
plete perversion of argument. But ‘he 
admitted that if the House had so little 
confidence in the intelligence of the 
people that they dared not relieve the 
Government from the responsibility of 
securing the people against dear food as 
the consequence of the importation of 
disease among cattle—if the House had 
so little courage that they dare not pass 
an Act to relieve the Government from 
the responsibility of protecting the 
country against disease, they had no 
alternative but to recommend’ the Go- 
vernment to continue in the exercise of 
these functions. An analogy had been 
sought to be drawn by the Mover of the 
Amendment between the present case 
and the Corn Laws; but corn could not 
import disease. He had heard of men 
of whom it was said that they did not 
know a horse from a haystack; but he 
could scarcely believe that the typical 
working man did not know the differ- 
ence between a sack of corn and an ox. 
The reasoning which applied to the 
Corn Laws did not apply to the present 
measure. It was not proposed to put a 
tax on foreign cattle, far less to exclude 
healthy cattle. The question was simply, 
whether the House of Commons, follow- 
ing the example of the House of Lords, 
would adopt a precautionary measure 
against the introduction of cattle disease, 
against which inspection at the ports, 
although a palliative, was ineffectual— 
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slaughter affording the only absolute se- 
curity. 

Mr. BRIGGS said, he had expected, 
when the hon. Baronet who introduced 
the measure (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbet- 
son) got up that evening, he was going 
to announce some important modifica- 
tions in the Bill; but he simply piled 
Pelion on Ossa, and gave them no real 
concession. In point of fact, he had 
made an unreal concession to an illu- 
sory Bill. The question of the cattle 
disease was one on which doctors dis- 
agreed more than on any other. But 
the House had now arrived at a point 
on which almost all hon. Members had 
agreed, and it was this—that wherever 
an outbreak of cattle disease was found, 
the infected cattle should be immediately 
slaughtered, or kept under supervision 
for a long time. If the Government had 
determined to pass a measure which 
would have the effect of preventing the 
introduction of disease, he could have 
understood its value; but this Bill did 
nothing of the kind. If they had deter- 
mined once and for ever to make a stand 
against the introduction of disease among 
our flocks and herds—had they been 
prepared to deal their blows right and left 
against foreign and home-bred cattle 
alike, he should not have said a word 
against their proposal; but this Bill, 
this rough-and-tumble measure, stern, 
unbending, and harsh towards foreign 
cattle, erred on the side of leniency—he 
might say, of weakness—towards the 
home producer. The question was not 
whether the cattle disease had been im- 
ported into this country 10, 15, or 20 
years ago, or whether it was indigenous 
to this country, and had existed long 
before a single head of foreign cattle 
was introduced, but whether the disease 
did exist in the country? In every out- 
break of disease that had occurred, though 
an army of Inspectors had gone through 
the country, all the information that 
could be got from them was to the effect 
that disease had broken out; but how or 
whence it came only a merciful Provi- 
dence could tell. Wherever disease 
was, however, there would as certainly 
be loss both to the producer and to 
the consumer. The hon. Member who 
last spoke (Mr. Newdegate) said they 
wanted protection, not against the 
foreign producer, but against disease. 
That was an admirable proposition—he 
would not cavil against it; but under 
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this Billthat object would not be gained, 
and its supporters would get what they 
strenuously. denied they were asking for. 
They said—‘/ We support the Bill, be- 
cause’ we want to stamp out disease; and 
we would not support it; if we thought 
it would not have that effect.’’ But, 
surely, they ought not to refuse to place 
the same severe restriction upon home- 
bred cattle,which they were placing on 
cattle introduced from abroad. Why 
were théy to interpose an ‘impenetrable 
range of Balkans.in the way of foreign 
producers, and leave their own agricul- 
tural Sofia undefended:?' With all re- 
spect to the! finer feelings of the British 
farmer, although he might regard, the 
increased price of his cattle with the ut- 
most repugnauce, although when ha 
gave his support to this Bill he never 
expected it would raise the price of meat, 
still, when he found his purse fuller and 
heavier ‘he would, with a radiant smile 
on his rubicund. countenance, be found 
to breathe out the sentiment—non. olet. 
Under the Bill, the very strict provisions 
of the recommendations of the Select 
Committee were emasculated. It allowed 
the entrance. of that portion of ‘cattle 
which was. affected,. and which came 
more than any other in contact with the 
flocks and herds ‘which it was the wish 
of the supporters of the Bill to protect. 
Now, what: was the feeling which ani- 
mated hon. Gentlemen who supported 
the measure?) It had been argued that 
under this Bill the supply of meat would 
be greater. Now, that was a most ex- 
traordinary argument. In the history 
of trade it had never beén known that 
if the course of supply was checked the 
supply would: more ‘easily be attained. 
If the supply of any commodity was 
made smaller, how could any one expect 
that the price would be cheaper? It 
had been admitted that the price of meat 
was to be temporarily raised ; but he re- 
fused to the Government. a right to im- 
pose on the country the cost of that 
newest experiment, by which the agri- 
cultural portion of the community might 
be benefited. The tax would fall, not 
on those who bought the prime joints, 
but on those who ate the coarser parts 
of the meat, and still more heavily on 
those ‘who lived on the offal. Those who 
consumed the prime: joints might not 
care about 2d. or 3d. in the lb, any 
more than some hon. Gentlemen did not 


care about an addition of 2d. or 3d. to 
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the Income Tax. But some of his con- 
stituents, and many other people through- 
out the country, could not afford to buy 
the prime joints of meat, or even the 
coarser pieces, but had to consume what 
was called the offal. It was a serious 
matter to thousands of people in the 
North of England. If the animals were 
slaughtered at the port of debarkation, 
which would be the case, it would 
effectually debar the offal being sent to 
the gins inland towns, and the poor 
people would be deprived of a large and 
nutritious portion of their diet. There 
was a time when the majority of the 
people of Lancashire could get neither 
salt nor fresh meat except at rare inter- 
vals ; and even then the oaten diet, which 
incurred the sarcastic contempt of Dr. 
Johnson, was exceedingly difficult to ob- 
tain ; but that was remedied by removing 
from the Statute Book bad laws never 
to be replaced. In these high pressure 
times, it would be wrong to debar the 
poorest of the working classes of a free 
and good supply of animal sustenance. 
The division on the second reading was 
a subject of melancholy reflection to the 
Liberal Party. It was melancholy to 
see Scotch and Irish Liberal Members 
running their heads directly against the 
simplest axioms of Free Trade and poli- 
tical economy ; and for what? In order 
that there might be stamped out a 
disease, the presence of which was in 
great measure owing to the supineness 
of the English farmer himself. Either 
the Bill would be a success or it would 
not. It was said that Irish cattle would 
be raised in value £5 a-head ; but if the 
Bill were a success, and our flocks were 
increased, the price of meat would be 
cheapened, so that the value of the Irish 
cattle would not be raised; and if it 
were not a success, and if some cases of 
disease were found among Irish cattle, 
a clamour would arise that disease was 
brought from Ireland, Irish cattle would 
have to be slaughtered at the port of 
debarkation, and the Irish producers 
would find themselves dai by the 
only people who had any reason to fear 
them. And how would Scotch producers 
be affected if the dead meat trade were 
enormously increased, as some of the 
supporters of the Bill anticipated it would 
be? In the former division, hon. Mem- 
bers were misled by a sort of Will-o’- 
the- Wisp on to the bog of Protection to 
their own destruction. Many of them 
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had told him they did not like the Bill— 
they had only voted for it in deference 
to a certain amount of feeling in their 
constituencies—and meant to oppose it 
strenuously in Committee. They had 
now offered to them an opportunity for 
recantation. They had voted once in 
spite of the stifled whisperings of their 
Free Trade conscience; and let them 
now support those who on this occasion 
wanted to refuse to discuss this Bill. It 
was, therefore, to be hoped they would, 
after calm deliberation, save the time of 
the House by refusing to go into Com- 
mittee on a Bill which was unjust and 
illusory, whose inevitable effect must be 
Protection, and which must, therefore, 
increase the price of the food of the 
people. 

Sm HENRY JACKSON said, that 
hardly anyone had spoken in favour of 
the Bill that night, except the hon. Gen- 
tleman the Under Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, and the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate); and 
that suggested that the Government con- 
sidered they had done all that the occa- 
sion required, and were throwing upon 
those who endeavoured to obtain more 
satisfactory assurances from them the 
burden of the suggestion that they 
were obstructing the Bill, or simply 
wasting the time of the House. He re- 
pudiated that position ; and he was not 
without hope that what had been said 
would yet receive some attention from 
the Government. After a four nights’ 
debate on the second reading they had 
succeeded in obtaining that which was 
by courtesy called a concession ; and he 
ventured to urge that the further venti- 
lation of the subject would issue in some- 
thing satisfactory to the strong and 
earnest minority which opposed the Bill. 
The views of the minority could be 
pressed with more earnestness than 
usual, because they had been warmly 
endorsed by many of the usual sup- 
porters of the Government. His right 
hon. Friend the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) had expressed him- 
self as to some extent satisfied with the 
concession announced by the Govern- 
ment; but he (Sir Henry Jackson) must 
say it appeared to him that his right 
hon. Friend must be satisfied with very 
small mercies, unless there were—as 
there might be for what anyone knew— 
a kind of Schouvaloff-Salisbury under- 
standing behind the ostensible discussion 
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Government received in the debate on 
the second reading from many of their 
followers was not of that fervent and 
unanimous kind to which experience 
showed they were accustomed. Many 
acquiesced in the second reading of the 
Bill with the reserve that they might 
oppose it on the third reading ; and all 
thought that the true significance of the 
majority was merely to indicate a feeling 
in favour of some restriction on the im- 
portation of cattle. Under this idea the 
majority on the second reading was 
much larger than the Government, in 
their most sanguine moments, antici- 
pated. Was it not possible now that 
the Government might make some con- 
cession even to their own supporters? 
The Government were willing to exempt 
five countries from the slaughter of their 
cattle at the port of debarkation, but 
under conditions which would, prac- 
tically, make that exemption almost 
valueless. He hoped the time for con- 
cessions was not yet passed. Let it be 
conceded that it was necessary to make 
some alterations in the law as it at pre- 
sent stood, and that the Government 
could not abandon all the fruits of their 
victory. The Opposition must submit to 
that; but were not debarred from asking 
that the victory should not be pushed 
too far. In that view he had a sug- 
gestion to make which he hoped would 
meet the approbation of the Govern- 
ment. Why should not the Privy 
Council be intrusted with absolute dis- 
cretion to remove that fetter on trade 
whenever they thought that a case was 
made out for so doing? The Govern- 
ment would thus get the principle for 
which they were contending—namely, 
that no fat cattle should be imported 
without permission, and the prohibition 
would remain, unless and until it was 
shown that no danger was apprehended. 
Suppose the burden should prove harder 
than they could bear, or that all danger 
of infection in a prohibited country had 
passed, should there not be some autho- 
rity which could at the moment remove 
this terribly dangerous restriction, and 
allow the trade of the country to have 
its natural course? He did not antici- 
pate such a very serious crisis would be 
likely to follow from that legislation, as 
some of those had done who had taken 
part in the discussion. He did not care 
to speculate ; but as there were so many 
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prophecies about, he might say that his 
own idea was that the immediate effect 
of this Bil! would be to stop and check 
that downward tendency which rents of 
real estate had manifested for some time, 
but that being an abnormal interference 
they would incur the danger of a re- 
action, which -would disappoint those 
who expected the greatest benefit from 
the Bill. This, however, was necessarily 
uncertain; what was certain was this— 
that an enormous industry to supply an 
absolute necessity had been created, 
and that the Government proposed, 
without establishing a case which alone 
would justify so serious a step by way 
of speculation, to put, for the first time 
for a long period, a fetter upon the 
natural course of trade. Had the ne- 
cessity or even the advantage of what 
they were doing been proved it might 
have been different; but they were 
acting on mere speculation. All that 
the opponents could do was to stand 
aghast at the natural and inevitable 
consequences. He urged the Govern- 
ment, if they intended to force on this 
measure, so to carry it out that there 
might be a locus penitentia, in case the 
scheme turned out to be disastrous or 
unnecessary. He threw this out, not 
because he approved of the Bill at all, 
but in the hope that the Government 
would make some concessions which the 
minority could adopt, not concessions 
fenced with provisoes about so as to be 
nugatory. He suggested, then, that 
the Government should at once say 
that, though cattle should be slaughtered 
at the port of debarkation, still in re- 
gard to every country the Privy Council 
should have a dispensing power, which 
they might exercise whenever they 
thought it could be safely done. 

Mr. HOPWOOD supported the 
Amendment, and regarded the Bill as 
a measure to make consumers pay for 
the losses of the manufacturers of a 
great article of food. They were told 
that the Bill was not a Party move, 
because some 40 hon. Gentlemen on 
his side voted for it, and they must 
not say it was a step towards Protec- 
tion, because they were told that on the 
other side of the House there was not 
the slightest feeling in favour of Pro- 
tection. But if the Bill were not pro- 


moted by Party, or by a desire for a 
protection, it should be thorough-going ; 
and he thought the conduct of the Go- 
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vernment in regard to this Bill, seeing 
the many changes that had been made, 
and the way in which they had yielded 
to pressure, was unworthy of the Minis- 
try. Was it patriotic and statesmanlike, 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Ministers, 
to bring in a measure of that nature in 
obedience to the strong pressure put 
upon them by their own Party? If 
they did not approve of the Bill, let 
them drop it; but if they did, why did 
they not defend it? Ifthe Bill had not 
been brought in from Party or Protec- 
tionist motives, and yet was illogical, 
he wanted to know what defence the 
Government had for introducing it? 
The regulations proposed by the Bill 
might, in most instances, be carried out 
through the medium of existing Acts; 
but if it was necessary to give the Privy 
Council further powers, that could have 
been done without all this parade. The 
Government had, to some extent, light- 
ened the Bill; and he hoped that the 
remainder of the debate would show 
that there was much more which they 
would be induced to throw overboard. 
Mr. RATHBONE said, he wanted to 
know where they really were in the 
discussion on that question? He con- 
fessed that he had come down to the 
House under the belief that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were prepared to 
make concessions to the opponents of 
the Bill which would have the effect of 
putting an end to any further length- 
ened discussion. Having, however, 
listened to the explanations and pro- 
pean of the hon. Baronet the Under 
ecretary to the Treasury, he must say 
he failed to agree with his right hon. 
Friend the Member for Bradford that, 
practically, any acceptable concession 
was really made. As he understood, 
the rule was to be compulsory slaughter 
in all cases in which, as was said at 
first, it was not proved that cattle 
plague did not exist in the country from 
which the cattle came, or, as was sub- 
sequently said, was not prevalent. In 
other words, if a vessel arrived with foot- 
and-mouth disease on board the country 
would be scheduled from which it came. 
The exemption of the five countries was so 
hampered as to practically be no exemp- 
tion at all; and the concession, there- 
fore, was, in his view, as great a delu- 
sion as the Bill was. The opinion of 
the hon. Baronet was, in fact, shown by 
his own original draft Report; and he had 
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intimated pretty plainly in the course of 
the debate that that opinion was very 
little changed. If that opinion were 
carried out, all that the opponents of the 
Bill desired would be attained. It was 
said that all countries, save the five re- 
ferred to by the hon. Baronet, ought to 
be left to be dealt with by the House of 
Commons; but that was exactly what 
the Bill did not do. They would be 
dealt with, not by that House, but by 
the House of Lords; and against that 
he protested, for one of the matters of 
which they complained was, that the 
hands of the House of Commons were 
virtually to be tied. The Bill was a 
delusion, for this reason—that on the 
strength of restrictive clauses which 
might not be carried out, restrictions 
were to be imposed on the home trade 
—on Irish graziers, for instance—which 
he believed would not be regarded. 
Statutory restrictions as to compulsory 
slaughter were to be imposed on the 
foreign trade. As regarded the carry- 
ing out of the provisions of the Bill, 
who was it that could bring the 
greatest pressure to bear on this mat- 
ter? Why, the chief supporters of 
Government on the other side of the 
House, those whose interests were con- 
nected with agriculture; and yet the ex- 
ceptional powers which might be affected 
by pressure were to be left in the hands 
of the Government at their discretion, 
while compulsion was resorted to in all 
its other parts. That was a confession 
of weakness which he considered un- 
worthy of a strong Government and of 
a great country. For his part, unless 
much more satisfactory concessions were 
made by Government than those already 
offered, he would continue to oppose the 
progress of the Bill. 

Mr. BARRAN observed, that the 
arguments advanced against the mea- 
sure by the hon. Members representing 
the large constituencies had been, in the 
main, of a conclusive character. It was 
true, as had been stated by the hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson), that since the cattle plague 
of 1865 there had been a state of alarm 
amongst the farming classes of this 
country which had led them to demand 
the introduction of a measure of this 
nature; but he was sure that the Bill, 
if it accomplished the objects which the 
farmers had in view, would result in 
entailing an enormous taxation on the 
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community at large. He could not 
view this question from the point of 
view of the agricultural interest merely, 
but must take it as it affected the whole 
country. There were facilities in these 
days for the conveyance of cattle far 
superior to those which existed 25 
years ago. He took it, not only the 
large manufacturing districts of the 
country, but throughout England, the 
demand for fresh meat had grown very 
largely; and if the price were increased 
in themanufacturing districts, through a 
deficiency of supply, itmust necessarily be 
raised also in the agricultural districts. 
They would have not only the compara- 
tively well-paid population of the country 
suffering from a considerably enhanced 
cost of meat, but they would also have 
a poorer population suffering from the 
same cause, and suffering still more 
keenly. He believed that the raising the 
price of meat would not only affect 
the whole community in its food, but 
that—if their fears were realized—it 
would largely diminish the purchasing 
power of the people in regard to other 
commodities at a time when it was ne- 
cessary that all that could be should be 
put into the channels of trade and com- 
merce, It had been said that if the 
Bill as it now stood were passed there 
would be no difficulty in regard to our 
meat supply ; but he was convinced that 
there was no greater fallacy than to 
suppose that the dead meat supply 
would continue to increase as it had done 
lately. Not only the large towns, but 
all the smaller towns and villages 
throughout the Kingdom, would be pre- 
judicially affected by the stoppage of 
the movement of foreign cattle. A great 
deal had been said about the supply of 
dead meat from abroad ; but every com- 
mercial man knew that enterprizes of 
the kind invariably induced people to 
go into them with the view to being the 
first to secure the profits of the trade ; 
but there were few exceptions to the 
rule that such speculations ultimately 
entailed severe losses upon those who 
rushed heedlessly into them. In time, 
things would, of course, right themselves, 
and the trade would become a steady, 
but,never a very large one. We had 
also been told that the dead meat trade 
was one which would give to the com- 
munity wholesome food ; but, in his opi- 
nion, there would be great danger to the 
health of the people from the importa- 
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tion of dead meat. Whatever might be 
the vigilance of Inspectors, or of sanitary 
committees, under large Corporations, 
there would, from time to time, be im- 

orted into this country meat which 
would find its way into our markets and 
into our houses for domestic consump- 
tion, Which would, in all probability, 
produce disease amongst those who had 
to partake of it. If the grounds upon 
which the Government claimed to rest 
this exceptional legislation were so 
important, as had been represented, 
where were the facts and figures to 
prove their case? The Government 
ought to have shown how, when, and 
where, foreign importations had affected 
our flocks, but they had not done so. 
Evidently, the great object of the Bill 
was to protect the British farmer against 
foreign competition ; and, that being so, 
he would cordially support the Amend- 
ment of the hon, Member for Finsbury 
(Mr. W. M. Torrens). 

Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT com- 
plained that Her Majesty’s Government 
had dealt with only one of the objec- 
tions that had been taken to the Bill. 
Two objections had been taken to it— 
one referred to the restriction upon the 
importation of foreign cattle; the other 
was, that the provision for putting down 
disease among the home cattle was too 
slight. They had endeavoured to combat 
the first; but, with reference to the 
second, not a word had been said. The 
House, of course, was in ignorance of 
what had taken place at the mysterious 
meeting of the supporters of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government which had been held 
that afternoon ; but they might rely upon 
it that it had not been determined to 
make the restrictions upon the move- 
ment of home cattle more severe, He 
wished to say a few words upon the Bill 
with respect to home cattle. What was 
the situation in which the Bill stood 
with reference to them? The principle 
of the Bill, as stated by the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, was compulsory 
slaughter as regarded foreign cattle, 
and, therefore, it must rest with those 
who wished to introduce any, either to 
prove that no disease existed in the 
country from which they came, or that 
it was not prevalent there. The Privy 


Council were not to allow any foreign 
cattle to be moved inland from the port 
of landing unless such proof was given. 
It was then accepted that no cattle 
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should be imported from countries which 
could not show they had no disease 
among them. That being so, would the 
hon. Member for South Norfolk (Mr. 
Clare Read) accept that principle for the 
home cattle? If not, the principle of 
the Bill remained the same. Would he 
say that no cattle should be moved out 
of Norfolk, unless it could be demon- 
strated that in Norfolk there was no di- 
sease, or that disease was not prevalent 
there? Would hon. Gentlemen accept 
that principle with regard to Ireland ? 
Would they say that no cattle from 
Treland should be allowed to leave the 
port of importation—Liverpool, for ex- 
ample—unless it could be demonstrated 
that there was no disease in Ireland, or 
that disease was not prevalent there ? 
[‘No, no!” ] Well, then, ifthey would 
not, what rubbish it was to say — 
{ Murmurs|—well, what nonsense it was 
to say that this was a Bill to put down 
disease. There was nothing peculiar 
about Irish cattle. They carried disease 
just as much as Spanish, Swedish, or 

tch cattle ; there was nothing in the 
nationality of a beast, and Irish beasts 
carried disease just as much as any 
other. Why, then, did not they apply 
the same rule toIreland? Because they 
knew that hon. Members from Ireland 
would not stand it. How, then, could 
it be said that this Bill was one to put 
down disease, or how did it meet the 
justice of the case? As long as they 
left the restrictions upon home cattle 
as loose as they were now, they could 
not satisfy any reasonable man that the 
Bill was a bond fide measure to get rid of 
disease. Would the hon. Member for 
South Norfolk say there was no disease 
in Norfolk, or that disease was not pre- 
valent there? And yet the hon. Gen- 
tleman demanded that cattle should be 
moved out of Norfolk and into Norfolk. 
Hon. Gentlemen would throw the onus 
of proof upon foreign countries, but 
would not accept it themselves. They 
were in the position of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, who laid burdens upon other 
people, but would not touch those bur- 
dens with their little finger. The hon. 
Member for South Norfolk said, in his 
first speech, he would be glad to see the 
restrictions applied to the home cattle. 
Would he move an Amendment to that 
effect in Committee? [Mr. Crarz Reap: 
Let us go into Committee, and then 
I will do so.] He was glad to hear 
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that declaration, and would support the 
hon. Member if he did so; but he feared 
he would obtain little support from the 
Members of his own Party. When the 
concessions were made with respect to 
the foreign cattle, why did we not hear 
anything about the home cattle? Every 
foreign beast that came into this country 
was brought under inspection; but that 
was not the case with every beast in 
Norfolk. The fact was, the Government 
had much greater certainty of inspecting 
foreign cattle when they arrived than 
they had of inspecting the home cattle. 
The Government cast upon the Privy 
Council the responsibility of saying when 
restrictions should be placed on the 
home cattle ; but they would not do that 
where the foreign cattle were concerned. 
But if they could trust the Duke of Rich- 
mond and Gordon, with respect to the 
home cattle, why not with respect to the 
foreign? If they could trust him with 
respect to a particular farm, why not 
with respect to a particular country? 
As regarded foreign cattle, it seemed to 
him that the groundwork of the Bill was 
a Vote of Want of Confidencein his Grace 
the Duke of Richmond and Gordon. If 
the President of the Council was to judge 
with respect to five countries, why not 
with respect to all countries? If the 
Privy Council could form a judgment in 
one case, why should they not do so in 
another? Without desiring to protract 
the discussion, he would press upon the 
Government, that if they desired those 
who were interested in the consumption 
of meat throughout the country to accept 
their view—that the Bill was intended 
to increase the supply of meat by putting 
an end to diseases—they must give an 
earnest of their good faith by showing 
that they were prepared to deal with 
disease among home cattle in the same 
manner, and to the same extent, as they 
dealt with it among foreign cattle. Until 
they did that, the Opposition could not 
accept their assertion that the Bill was 
intended to put down disease. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS regretted 
that it fell to his lot to answer the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster), 
owing to the absence of the Leader 
of the House. The speeches he had 
listened to for some time showed 
that the House was, at all events, pre- 
pared to go into Committee. Were the 
debate to be continued ever so long, the 
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House would not be wiser than it was 
at that moment, for the matter had been 
thoroughly thrashed out, and most of 
the speeches dealt with points that could 
be best discussed on Amendments in 
Committee. Therefore, he would ask 
the House to allow the Speaker to leave 
the Chair, not for the purpose of pro- 
ceeding with Committee that night, but 
to secure a stage, so that on a future, 
and he hoped an early, day they would 
be able to go on with the Bill. He must 
say that he had listened to some of the 
speeches with great astonishment. It 
had been contended by several speakers 
that the measure was one in favour of 
Protection ; but having been all his life 
a strong Free-Trader, he was not likely 
to favour a Bill for giving Protection, 
neither could he admit that the present 
measure involved the slightest return to 
its principle; and he did not believe 
that the Bill justified the apprehensions 
about dear beef which had been adduced 
in very courteous languagein that House, 
and put forward in strong language 
“elsewhere.” The hon. Member for 
Liverpool (Mr. Rathbone) had said that 
he could not understand what the Govern- 
mentintended todo. He(Mr.Cross)would 
repeat what he considered had been very 
clearly explained by his hon. Friend the 
Secretary to the Treasury. Of the two 
objections that were taken to the Bill, 
one was taken to the 5th Schedule, 
which related to quarantine. The Sche- 
dule said— 

‘* The foregoing provisions of this Schedule 
(under the head of Slaughter at Port of 
Landing) do not apply to animals intended for 
dairy or breeding purposes, or for exhibition.” 
The objection was, that it was extremely 
illogical if you were going to slaughter 
fat cattle for consumption, you ought 
also to slaughter store cattle; because, 
if they were allowed to go into the 
country, they would be more likely to 
spread disease than fat cattle. His hon. 
Friend said it was proposed by the 
Government to apply the same ‘rule to 
both. These words would be struck 
out, and quarantine would be allowed 
only in the case of animals intended for 
exhibition, Zoological Gardens, and 
other peculiar cases which could be dealt 
with specially, and which would be re- 
quired to undergo a kind of quarantine. 
Otherwise, the rule would be the same 
for store cattle and for fat cattle, and both 
would be slaughtered at the port of de- 
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barkation. The store cattle would be 
few in number; practically, they would 
cease to come at all. Only 10,000 came in 
the course of a year, nie if they came to 
a port they would have to be slaugh- 
tered. The other point related to the 
five countries where it was alleged dis- 
ease did not exist to any large extent— 
Spain, Portugal, Sweden, Denmark, and 
Norway. His hon. Friend said that 
although the Bill started by saying that 
cattle from these countries were to be 
slaughtered at the port of landing, yet 
it would rest entirely with the Privy 
Council to relax the order, and the 
Privy Council would have the power to 
do it, not when there was no disease, 
but when it was proved to their satis- 
faction that disease was not prevalent in 
those countries. Hon. Members might 
see that a country might be free from 
disease, and if cattle were allowed to 
come from that country to this because 
it was supposed to be free, care must be 
taken that it was not made a vehicle for 
cattle coming from countries in which 
disease prevailed. If the Privy Council 
were satisfied that disease was not pre- 
valent in a country, and that reasonable 
precautions would be taken to prevent 
a country being made a vehicle for the 
passage through it of cattle from coun- 
tries where disease did prevail, the Privy 
Council would allow cattle to come in 
from that country. The Privy Council 
would be left with absolute discretion 
to allow cattle to come from those coun- 
tries, as they did now, if they were 
satisfied that disease was not prevalent, 
and that they would not be made vehicles 
for diseased cattle passing through. At 
present, the Privy Council might stop 
cattle coming from these countries at 
any moment they chose. Under these 
circumstances, he did not see how meat 
could be made any dearer than it was 
now. The only countries that would be 
affected by the statutory provisions of 
the Bill as altered weuld be those from 
which import was now absolutely pro- 
hibited, or the cattle from which must 
now be slaughtered at the port of de- 
barkation. All cattle which now came 
from abroad would come in still, and 
only import from those countries 
from which it was at present prohi- 
bited would be prohibited by the provi- 


sions of the Bill. Those countries from 
which the import of cattle was prohibited 
altogether were Russia, Germany, and 
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Belgium. Then there were the sche- 
duled countries—Russia, Germany, and 
Belgium for sheep; France and the 
Netherlands for cattle and sheep. These 
would remain precisely as they were; 
and what was done could not possibly 
raise the price of meat. Do not letthem 
raise a false issue. There was no doubt 
that it was an essential benefit, not to 
the producer simply, but still more to 
the consumer, that cattle should be pro- 
duced in this country as largely as pos- 
sible. Russia, Germany, and Belgium 
were all liable to send us disease, and 
the importation of cattle from those 
countries had now been prohibited for 
18 months. Nevertheless, he had not 
heard any complaint in the course of the 
debate that the price of meat had risen 
in consequence. Knowing the terrible 
ravages which had happened among the 
cattle introduced from Russia, no one 
would say that strict regulations were 
not necessary. But in the case of Hol- 
land and France, the danger lay in 
cattle from other affected countries being 
passed through their borders into Eng- 
land. France was not an exporting coun- 
try, and if she did export it was necessary 
that she should import for her own pur- 
poses. It had been said that this was a 
question of cheap and dear meat, of town 
and country, &c.; but it was nothing of 
the kind. It was simply whether the 
ene state of things was to be altered 

y an Order in Council or by an Act of 
Parliament. The only question between 
them was how the importation of cattle 
could be most safely carried on. Some 
countries were infected with disease, and 
it was said that those countries could be 
reached by Orders in Council, while the 
Government considered that it would be 
better to deal with the question by the 
Bill, and this difference of opinion was 
magnified into a great political squabble. 
If hon. Members could make a great 
political question out of that, they were 
cleverer than he took them to be. Those 
who opposed the Bill seemed to think 
that Orders in Council were more to be 
trusted than they themselves. On that 
point the right hon. Gentleman the 


Member for Bradford (Mr. W.. E. 


Forster) was inconsistent ; he said, first 
of all, in the strongest manner, that 
Orders in Council might be trusted, and 
then he went on to argue in respect to 
the regulations as if the Privy Council 
were not to be trusted, But before he 
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sat down, he had entirely answered his 
own argument; for he said, when he 
came to the special regulations that 
might be made as to pleuro-pneumonia, 
that they were all to be made by Order 
in Council; and he wanted these regu- 
lations to be made before the Bill passed. 
The right hon. Gentleman must not blow 
hot and cold at once. The hon. and 
learned Member for the City of Oxford 
(Sir William Harcourt), for his part, 
seemed to fall into a misapprehension 
with regard to Ireland. His remarks 
seemed to have been prompted by his 
disappointment at finding so many Irish 
Members in favour of the second read- 
ing; and he was now trying to pre- 
vent them supporting the Motion to go 
into Committee, by warning them that 
the Bill contained regulations prejudicial 
to Ireland. Surely for the purposes of 
this Bill, the United Kingdom might be 
treated as one country? Why should 
Ireland and Scotland be treated diffe- 
rently, any more than that one county 
should be treated differently from an- 
other? Then, with regard to home re- 
gulations, the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man seemed to forget that between 
Clauses 10 and 25 most stringent powers 
were given to the Privy Council in re- 
gard to this country; and he could not 
but express a hope that the hon. and 
learned Member would read those clauses 
before he again trespassed on the good 
nature of the House in speaking of 
that part of the Bill. He would not 
trespass further on the patience of 
the House; and he hoped the Speaker 
would now be allowed to leave the Chair, 
though not for the purpose of pro- 
ceeding with the Bill in Committee that 
night. 

Tur Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, I agree with theright hon. Gentleman 
who has just sat down (Mr. Cross), that 
it will be most desirable for the House 
to go into Committee on this Bill with- 
out further delay. I do not think that 
we shall derive all the advantage from 
this measure that seems to be expected 
by some hon. Members on both sides of 
the House. But I do think that it is 
extremely desirable that the measure, in 
which, rightly or wrongly, so very great 
an interest is taken by the whole agri- 
cultural classes of this country, should 
not be hastily discussed, but should re- 
ceive the most full and fair consideration 
at the hands of the Committee of the 


Mr. Assheton Cross 


Contagious Diseases 
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(Animals) Bill. 


‘Whole House, The discussion which 
has been raised is'a very useful one for 
the preparation of this Bill in Commit- 
tee. The debate upon the second read- 
ing has turned almost éxclusively upon 
the most important, but still not the 
only — in this measure, for it has 
turned upon the provisions of the Bill 
with regard tothe importation of foreign 
cattle, and comparatively little ~ has 
been said réspecting the provisions for 
cattle at home.’ ‘The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bradford (Mr. W. 
E. Forster), andthe hon. and learned 
Member for Oxford (Sir William Har- 
court), at a later périod, endeavoured to 
call attention to the provisions of the 
Bill with regard to the’ movements of 
cattle at home: ' But T think, if it were 
possible on ‘this ‘oceasion, we should 
have taken a view of this ‘measure as a 
whole, regarding ‘the home regulations 
at the same time as the’ foreign ones, 
and we should then’ have been better 
prepared than ‘we shall be now to enter 
into the discussion of ‘the clauses in 
Committee. But it seems impossible for 
us to divert our attention from the main 
provisions of the Bill with regard to the 
importation of cattle; therefore, I doubt 
whether any useftil object can be gained 
by continuing a discussion, which has 
been a very full one, upon the principle 
adopted by the Bill with regard to the 
importation of foreign cattle. With 
respect to this principle, the Govern- 
ment have made certain concessions— 
concessions which I think it is rather to 
be regretted were not announced at an 
earlier stage of the Bill, and which, if 
they had been so announced, must have 
considerably influenced the debate. I 
am far from saying that I consider these 
concessions adequate or satisfactory ; on 
the contrary, it appears to me to have 
been shown by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bradford that they 
will lead to a great amount of unneces- 
sary confusion. But I must admit that 
the concessions do show, at all events, 
this—that the Government are not in- 
sensible to the representations made by 
many hon. Members on both sides of 
the House. The unreasonableness and 
the impolicy of the principle upon which 
the Bill was originally drawn, requiring 
the unconditional slaughter of all foreign 
cattle at the port of landing, has been 
somewhat modified ; and I think I shall 
be supported by many hon. Members on 
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this side of the House in asking the 
Government when we go into Com- 
mittee, to plan these concessions on a 
more reasonable basis. It is desirable 
that these concessions should be. dis- 
cussed in Committee, and the right hon. 
Gentleman appears not to have alto- 
gether apprehended the argument which 
was addressed to the House by my hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Oxford. He asked the reason for this 
inequality of treatment between foreign 
and home cattle? That is a question 
which the right hon. Gentleman has not 
answered. According to statements 
of the Government, the law remains 
exactly as it now stands in some re- 
spects ; for the Privy Council is to have 
the power of releasing certain foreign 
countries from which cattle are now ad- 
mitted from compulsory slaughter. If 
that discretion is to be given to the 
Privy Council in some cases, why is it 
not to be given them in the case of Ger- 
many, France, and other countries? It 
may have to deal with them in the 
course of a few months, and at any time 
they may be as free from disease as the 
five excepted countries? On what 
ground, therefore, can the right hon. 
Gentleman justify depriving the Privy 
Council of the discretion in the case of 
the other countries. The House and 
the country will desire to know why 
there is to be this difference and total 
inequality of treatment in the cases of 
home and foreign cattle, and upon what 
principle it is to be justified? The 
right hon. Gentleman says that certain 
changes of the law ought not to be in 
the hands of the Government alone. He 
says that the discretionary changes made 
by the Privy Council, or by some part 
of the Government, will be laid before 
Parliament. But why should not the 
Government adopt the principle of giving 
full discretion to the Privy Council, with 
the proviso that the Orders are first to 
be laid before Parliament? The prin- 
ciple he adopts is that of absolute ex- 
clusion, which is not to be relaxed with- 
out the forms and ceremonies of passing 
an Act of Parliament. In a year or 
two, cattle from France, or any other 
foreign country, may become free of 
disease, But it will be necessary to 
3 a Bill through this House and the 

ouse of Lords—which, in some of these 
measures, may be inclined to take a dif- 
ferent view from that taken by this 
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House—before such cattle can be ad- 
mitted. I :regret, as I have said, that 
we should not have been able on this 
oceasion to take’a more full and com- 
plete view of the provisions of this mea- 
sure as regards this country and foreign 
countries ; but it does not appear to me 
that any great advantage would arise 
from continuing the present discussion. 
I think:that the hon. Member for Fins- 
bury (Mr. W. M.: Torrens) was perfectly 
justified, in the absence of any indica- 
tion of the intention of the Government, 
in raising the question he did raise at 
this stage of the Bill; but I also think 
that, after. the valuable concessions an- 
nounced by the Government, and the 
spirit which they have shown in meet- 
ing the views expressed on both sides 
of the House, that my hon. Friend will 
do well not to press his Motion to a 
division, but will allow the Bill to be 
considered.as soon as possible by a Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS said, that, 
after the expression of opinion on both 
sides of the House, he was bound to say 
that he had accomplished by the debate 
more than he sould have anticipated; 
and that, in accordance with the sugges- 
tion of the néble Lord, he would not 
press his Motion to a division. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, “That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill conscdered in Committee. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Zhursday. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked, when 
it was proposed to proceed further in 
Committee ? 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he would state on Thursday when 
it was proposed to go into Committee 


again. 


BISHOPRICS BILL~[Lords.] 
(Mr. Assheton Cross.) 
[Bint 197.] SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second 
time, said, it was under consideration 
last year; but there was not sufficient 
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time to admit of progress being made 
with regard to it. He was bound to 
say that, in his opinion, and with a full 
knowledge of the work of the Bishops, 
that no body of men worked harder or 
did more good. In some cases they 
were so much overworked that they were 
justly entitled to material assistance. 
He did not think that the House for 
one moment would sanction, nor was he 
in favour of, any large increase of the 
Episcopate; but he did, nevertheless, 
think that some limited increase such as 
the Bill proposed was absolutely neces- 
sary. He was gladto say that no money 
was asked for by the Bill, inasmuch as 
sufficient endowments had been volun- 
tarily subscribed. No one, he believed, 
objected to the provisions of the Bill, 
and all, so far as the See of Liverpool 
was concerned, would agree with him 
as to the utility of the proposal, and the 
adequacy of the endowments that had 
been given. He begged to move the 
second reading of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. Assheton Cross.) 


Mr. DILLWYN, in moving that the 
Bill be read a second time that day three 
months, said, he did so because he con- 
sidered the existing connection between 
Church and State was one which con- 
duced to the good of neither. He should 
not at that time trouble the House with 
any long statement, as all the objec- 
tions he had to urge had been brought 
forward on former occasions. He could 
not, however, tell what new circum- 
stances might arise to induce his right 
hon. Friend opposite (Mr. Assheton 
Cross) still further to increase the Epis- 
copate ; and he must therefore oppose 
the addition now proposed to be made. 
Holding, as he did, the view that the 
connection between Church and State 
was prejudicial to both, he was in favour 
of disendowment, and had no wish to 
see the Establishment increased. Par- 
ticularly he objected to an increase, not 
in the working, but in what he might 
call the non-effective part of the Estab- 
lishment. Asa member of the Church 
of England, he desired to see it do as 
much good during its life in connection 
with the State as it could; but he did 
not believe that the extension of the 


Ur. Assheton Cross 
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non-effective part of the Clergy would at 
all conduce to that end. If it were 
wished to increase the utility of the 
Church, the Establishment of working 
Clergy should be extended. For his own 
part, as a Churchman, he did not like 
the creation of this inferior order of 
Bishops. He preferred a high class of 
Bishops, and did not think it desirable 
that the number should be increased ; 
for, if largely augmented, they would be 
likely to interfere unduly in the affairs 
of their Dioceses. In his opinion, the 
less interference there was with the reli- 
gious matters of the people the better ; 
and for that reason he did not wish, 
by an increased Episcopate, to give 
greater facilities for interference. He 
would rather see the Bishops remain an 
Appellate Body, than take a more active 
part. But it was not only on this 
ground that he objected to the Bill. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Home Secre- 
tary had stated that there could be no 
objection to the Bill, because no public 
money was asked for, the necessary 
funds having been raised by subscrip- 
tion. That was one ground of his ob- 
jection. He did not like to see the beg- 
ging-box sent round for these purposes, 
nor weak women and others induced by 
priests to give money for the creation 
of new Bishoprics, while the money 
ought to be better bestowed on their 
own relations. Cases had come to his 
knowledge of money having been given 
for these endowments, which would 
have been much better applied for the 
benefit of the families of the donors. 
These arguments had, no doubt, been 
urged over and over again; but he 
should always oppose an extension of 
the Episcopate, and the more that he 
saw the present Government so inclined 
to increase it. He would conclude by 
moving the rejection of the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘now,’’ and at the end of 
the Question to add the words ‘‘ upon 
this day three months.” —(Mr, Dillwyn.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question. 


Sm ANDREW LUSK thought the 
Home Secretary ought to give the House 
a fair opportunity of discussing this 
measure. The Church was a Depart- 
ment of the State for the management 
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of which the House was responsible, be- 
cause it helped to make the laws which 

overned the Church. To ask for more 
© hee therefore, was the same as 
asking for a change in the number and 
constitution of the Army or Navy. The 
House should consider that in extending 
the Episcopate it was increasing the 
number of officers of a Department of 
the State. This was not a question of 
money, but one of expediency, as to 
whether or not more officers were re- 
quired. Remembering that the Church 
was a Department of the State and that 
they were responsible for it, he should 
say that if more officers were needed 
they should be volunteers. [‘‘Oh, oh!” 
and confusion.] Ifthe House would not 
hear him, he should move that the de- 
bate be adjourned, 

Mr. BIGGAR seconded’ the Motion. 
He did not think that there was any 
doubt that a considerable number of 
hon. Members of. the House were in 
favour of the disendowment of the Eng- 
lish Church. For that reason, it would 
be well for the supporters of the Church 
to give a little more time for the con- 
sideration and discussion of the measure, 
and not to expect to push it on without 
giving hon, Members an opportunity of 
expressing their views upon the subject. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Sir Andrew Lusk.) 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS hoped the 
Motion for the adjournment of the de- 
bate would be withdrawn. With re- 
spect to the observations of the hon. 
Member for Swansea (Mr. Dillwyn), the 
arguments used by him were brought 
forward two years ago, when the subject 
was fully discussed, and the House ex- 
pressed its opinion, 


Question put, and negatived. 
Original Question, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now ’ stand part of the Question,” put. 


The House divided: — Ayes 188; 
Noes 60: Majority 128.—(Div. List, 
No. 199.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Friday, at Two of the clock. 


{Jury 8, 1878} 
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MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS ACTS 
BILL—[Bixz 238.] 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Mr. Secretary 
Cross.) 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in moving that the Bill be now read a 
second time, said, it was intended as a 
consolidation of the present Acts relating 
to Municipalities. A great number of 
clauses re-enacted the provisions of the 
various Statutes; but some of the pro- 
visions which had become unnecessary 
had been omitted. In some small mat- 
ters, amendments had been made; but 
the main provisions of the Acts in ques- 
tion had simply been consolidated. He 
begged to move the second reading of 
the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 


Mr. HIBBERT trusted his hon. 
Friend the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury would not press the second read- 
ing of the Bill, as it had only been 
printed on Saturday last, and it was 
impossible for hon. Members to have 
seen it. Some of the provisions of the 
Bill were very important, and he thought 
time should be allowed for the munici- 
palities to consider and express their 
views on the measure. 

Mr. ONSLOW also hoped the second 


reading would not be pressed that night. - 


Every Corporation in England ought to 
have ample time to consider the Bill 
before it was passed. 

Mr. GOURLEY thought the hon. 
Gentleman would act wisely in post- 
poning the Bill. An important alteration 
was made by the Bill in the manner of 
the election of some officers, and that 
provision alone required careful con- 
sideration. He moved that the debate 
be now adjourned. 


Mr. LEEMAN seconded the Motion. 

-Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Gourley.) 


Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he was prepared to accept the 
suggestion that the Bill should not be 
taken at an unreasonable time, 
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Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
there was great necessity for the provi- 
sions of the Bill being thoroughly un- 
derstood. The 6th clause of the Bill 
had already passed the House that Ses- 
sion in another measure, and had also 
passed through Committee in the House 
of Lords. He supported the Motion 
for the adjournment of the debate. 

Mr. WHITWELL hoped the hon. 
Baronet opposite would allow the debate 
to be adjourned in accordance with the 
suggestions made on all sides. 

Mr. DILLWYN observed, that there 
had been no opportunity of moving 
Amendments to the Bill, as it was only 
in print that morning. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that he was willing, as he had al- 
ready stated, that the debate should be 
adjourned till Monday next. 


Motion agreed to. 
Debate adjourned till Monday next. 


FRESHWATER FISH PROTECTION 
(ve-committed) BILL—[Bri1s_ 131-235.] 


(Mr. Mundella, Mr. James Duff, Mr. Michael 
Bass, Mr. Spencer Stanhope.) 


COMMITTEE (ON RE-COMMITMENT). 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.””—( Hr. Mundelia.) 


Mr. FAWCETT said, he did not 
wish to offer the slightest opposition to 
the Motion; but he must confess that 
the Bill was extremely difficult to un- 
derstand. Being a fisherman himself, 
he was very anxious that anglers should 
fully understand the Bill. He had read 
the Bill for an hour that morning, but 
must admit that he could not understand 
it; for when he asked his hon. Friend 
the Member for Sheffield (Mr. Mun- 
della) if his interpretation was correct, 
he was informed that he entirely mis- 
understood the Bill. Therefore, he 
could not but ask the House what would 
be the position of those who would have 
to obey this Act, if passed? If Mem- 
bers of Parliament with their experience 
were unable to comprehend the measure, 
what probability was there that hun- 
dreds and thousands of fishermen who 
would have to obey the law would be 
able to understand it? It seemed to him 
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that the Bill had a radical defect, for it 
could not possibly be understood with- 
out referring to some 10 or 12 other 
Acts of Parliament. There was one 
point upon which he should like some 
explanation—namely, Clause 7, which 
related to licences. At the present time, 
when a body of Conservators managed 
a river, they had power to charge 
for a licence’ to all who fished for 
salmon. As he understood the Bill, 
that power was extended so as to 
include. fishing for trout and char. 
Therefore, any person—even a school 
boy—who had..a day’s trout fishing 
must get a licence from the Conser- — 
vators. And the Bill placed no limit 
upon the amount of the licence, so that 
under the Bill; persons might be made 
to pay 10s. or £1 for a single day’s 
fishing. He would also like to have 
some explanation of Clause 11, which 
wee a8 that any person should make 
imself liable to summary conviction, 
if, between March 15 and June 15, he 
should catch, or wilfully intend to eatch, 
any fish, except trout and char. Now, 
it was absolutely impossible, while fish- 


‘| ing in.a stream in whieh were trout and 


grayling, to tell which would be caught. 
It could ‘not be intended that any person 
whothusaccidentally,andwithout the pos- 
sibility of avoiding it, caught a grayling 
between those nionths, should be liable 
to punishment. Another clause required 
elucidation — that. giving an extraor- 
dinary power of search to the police. 
The police were to be permitted to search 
in anyone’s house they pleased, if they 
suspected that fish was concealed there. 
In principle, he was in favour of the 
Bill, and had done all he could to under- 
stand it. But, although he had done 
his best: to comprehend the Bill, he 
required an explanation to remove his 
doubts on the points he had mentioned, 
The Bill was printed and circulated only 
on Saturday, and there had been no 
time for hon. Members to place Amend- 
ments on the Paper with regard:to it. 
Mr. MUNDELLA said, that when 
first introduced, the Bill simply proposed 
to give a close season to freshwater fish. 
A Bill for that purpose was passed for 
the counties of Norfolk and Suffolk ; and 
it seemed desirable, in the interests of 
promoting a healthy sport, and of in- 
ereasing the food of the country, that 
that Bill ‘should be extended to the 
whole country. At the time he intro- 
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duced the Bill, he had no idea that 
so much interest would-be expressed in 
it throughout the country: He was 
really surprised at the amount of inte- 
rest in the Bill evinced by people in all 
patts of the country, and the offers of 
assistance he received on all hands. 
The right hon. Gentleman’ the Home 
Secretary desired the Bill to be referred 
to a Select Committee for inquiry, and a 
Committee of 15 hon.’ Members taken 
from both sides of the House was ap- 
pointed. The Report was unanimously 
agreed to, all parties being in favour of 
the increase of a healthy and national 
sport. It was quite true the Bill was 
made double or treble ‘its original size 
in Committee. | The Committee found 
thaf, there were a great many regula- 
tions for salmon, but that trout were 
only preserved in salmonrivers. As the 
Bill did not deal with’ trout, it) was 
necessary to frame some regulations, 
the evidence showing that something 
should be done for trout: and char 
in the English’ lakes, which were fast 
being destroyed. The House could 
form no idea of the waste of fish by 
taking them in tons during the close 
season; the rivers of the country 
would soon be denuded of fish if this 
wasteful process continued. The Bill 
had been re-drawn, so as to protect every 
kind of fish, by giving it a close season 
of three months. With respect to’ the 
hon. Member’s objection to the incor- 
poration of sections of the Salmon Acts 
into the Bill, he might say that they had 
simply availed themselves ‘of clauses of 
those Acts as they required them. That 
might account for the difficulty ex- 
perienced by the hon. Member; for, of 
course, it was no use setting out over and 
over again provisions of Acts of Parlia- 
ment already passed. With respect tothe 
11th clause, it was said that if a person, 
while fishing for trout, caught a grayling, 
he would be liable to summary cenvic- 
tion under the Act. His answer to that 
was, that no justice would ever fine a 
man for taking a grayling under such 
circumstances, if he threw it’ back into 
the water. With regard to the power of 
search, it was directed against persons 
who caught from one to two tons of fish 
at night. It was necessary for the 
police to be able to prove that the fish 
was concealed in the houses: of those 
persons, when they had reliable informa- 
tion that it was so secreted. -He should 
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be glad if the Home Secretary would 
give some explanation with respect to 
that matter, and he would also take 
that opportunity of thanking the right 
hon. Gentleman for his very excellent 
management with respect to the Bill. 
This was a matter in which all parties 
took great interest, and he hoped the 
hon. Member for Hackney would not 
stop the Bill at that stage. If he would 
point to any Amendment, or show any- 
thing omitted, when the Bill came up 
upon Report, he (Mr. Mundella) would 
be happy to consider it. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Clauses 1 to 6, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Provisions as to licences). 


Mr. FAWCETT said, that although 
he did not wish to propose any Amend- 
ment unnecessarily, he should like to 
have from his right hon. Friend the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment a precise explanation of this 
clause. Was he right in supposing that 
under this clause any body of Conserva- 
tors would be able to compel persons to 
take out a licence for a single day’s fish- 
ing, and that the Bill contained no limita- 
tion as to the amount of charge for the 
licence ? 

Sr MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said, that the hon. Member was per- 
fectly right in thinking that this clause 
gave power to a body of Conservators to 
issue licences for rivers where there 
were trout and char; nor was there any 
limit in the Bill as to the amount of the 
licence. The matter was carefully con- 
sidered by the Committee, and it did 
not seem to them desirable to put any 
limit on the charge for the licence; 
but it was clear that only a small sum 
would be'charged. Ifthe hon. Member 
made any suggestions of a practical 
nature, they should be considered. 

Mr. FAWCETT observed, that after 
the extremely fair statement that had 
been made, it would, perhaps, be better 
that he should not bring forward any 
Amendment without Notice. He thought, 
however, that a provision should be 
introduced, limiting the charge for these 
licences to one-third of the charge for 
salmon licences. 
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Tue CHAIRMAN inquired, whether 
the hon. Member intended to make any 
Motion? The Question had been put, 
that the Clause stand part of the Bill. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, his difficulty 
arose from there not being time to put 
an Amendment on the Paper. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Member would be quite in Order in 
moving a new clause, after the clauses 
of the Bill had been disposed of. 

Mr. DODDS observed, that sufficient 
protection would be afforded to the 
public in the matter of the licences, from 
the Conservators being under the juris- 
diction of the Secretary of State. 

Mr. WHITWELL hoped opposition 
would not be pressed. 
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Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 8 to 10, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 11 (Close season for fresh- 
water fish). 


Mr. FAWCETT said, every angler 
knew that, when trout fishing, it was 
often impossible to avoid catching gray- 
ling. It was not always easy, atfirst sight, 
to say what was grayling and what was 
trout. It was necessary, in order that 
persons should not be regarded as 
offending, where they were simply doing 
that which could not be avoided, that 
they should have some very clear under- 
standing upon the clause. He should 
move the omission of the word ‘‘ catch” 
from the clause. 

Mr. MUNDELLA remarked, that the 
same objection would apply to salmon ; 
and in the hon. Gentleman’s view of the 
clause, a man who, fishing for grayling, 
caught a young salmon, would be held 
to have committed an offence contrary to 
the measure. Such an interpretation 
might be put upon the clause; but the 
answer was simply this, that no magis- 
trate would ever think of fining’a man 
brought before‘him upon such a charge. 

Mr. KING-HARMAN: Would the 
Bill prevent pike or jack being killed in 
fresh water in which they were obviously 
doing harm ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: The Bill would 
not apply at all in such cases. Ina 
stream where the owner found it neces- 
sary to protect the trout from the pike 
or any other predatory fish, he could take 
the necessary measures. He was quite 


—, to destroy such destructive 
sh. 
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Protection Bill. 


Mr. ASSHETON : The hon. Gentle- 
man in charge of the Bill (Mr. Mundella) 
seems to deserve’ the credit of having 
invented a new kind of fish. I want to 
know what the ‘‘ pollan”’ is? 

Mr. MUNDELLA: There are many 
tons of pollan taken in Ireland every year. 

Mr. FAWCETT wished to know how 
the Bill dealt with eels, which were said 
by naturalists to be migratory, and which 
were certainly found many hundreds of 
miles away from the sea in freshwater 
ponds and lakes? Was it simply a 
theory upon the part of naturalists that 
eels were migratory, and were they in 
all respects excluded from the operation 
of the Bill? 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he was not 
sufficient.of a naturalist to give the hon. 
Member an assurance as to the migra- 
tory character of eels; but the evidence 
given before the Committee which con- 
sidered the subject was in confirmation 
of the theory. Mr. Frank Buckland 
and Mr. Walpole said it was quite un- 
necessary to include eels in this Bill, 
inasmuch as they were migratory. The 
Bill did not apply to eels at all. 

Mr. FAWCETT asked, if there were 
already in existence an Act which re- 
ferred to eels in such a way as to bring 
them distinctly out of the operation of 
this Bill, because he understood it was 
never intended that they should be in- 
cluded. If there were no such Act, he 
should insert some definite words in the 
Bill excluding eels. 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
was' not aware that there was an Act in 
existence which defined eels as migra- 
tory ; nor, indeed, did he think that such 
an Act would make them migratory if 
they were not so already. In the course 
of the inquiry of which the Bill was the 
outcome, a number of gentlemen who 
had made a special study of this depart- 
ment of natural history, gave evidence 
that eels were migratory, and would not 
come within the operation of the Bill, 
and therefore they were not brought 
within the Bill. 

Mr. DILLWYN had seen eels migrate 
in great numbers, and believed that in 
this country, at all events, they were mi- 
gratory. 

Mr. MONK, in answer to the hon. 
Member for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) said, 
that, in 1876, he had brought in a Bill, 
which passed into an Act, referring to 
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eels as migratory. It was based on the 





















fact that elvers, or the fry of eels, did 
migrate to and from the sea. 

Masor O’GORMAN objected to this 
legislative interference with fish. They 
ought to give the fish two or three years 
to consider what they thought proper to 
do. As for the philosophical researches 
of Mr. Frank Buckland; he treated them 
with the utmost contempt ; for fish would 
follow their own instincts; search and 
reason as they liked. Fish was a very 
expensive article of food in this country, 
and there was no’ reason why it should 
be so, if the fish were left to their own 
agencies. But Parliamentary agency 
was brought into the account, and it 
would be far better for the poor people 
if it were not so. If the fish were allowed 
to have their own way, he was certain 
that in this’ country they would soon 
have salmon for 2d. a-lb: As for this 
philosophical fishing, he treated it with 
contempt. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


Mr. FAWCETT moved a new clause, 
to the effect that the licences issued in 
compliance with the measure should not 
exceed one-third of the charge for 
licence in the ease of salmon fishing. 

Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said, the Bill fixed no limit; but. the 
condition was the same as that laid 
down with regard to salmon—namely, 
that the scale of licences must be ap- 
proved by the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department. ‘The proposition of 
the hon. Member, he was bound to point 
out, was rather indefinite, as it did not 
say what salmon licences were, and, as a 
matter of fact; they varied in different 
parts of the country. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 
House resumed. : 
Bill reported, without Amendment ; to 


be read the third time Zo-morrow, at two 
of the clock. 


POOR LAW AMENDMENT! ACT (1876) 
AMENDMENT BILL—[Brrts 103, 134, 232.] 
(li. Mellor, Mrs Meréwether, Sir Charles Forster, 
Mr. Phipps, Mr. Cowan, Mr.’ Hibbert.) 
CONSIDERATION OF LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 
Order for Consideration of Lords’ 
Amendments, read. 
Mr. PELL ‘said, although the Bill 
was a short one, they could not at that 
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hour—20 minutes past 1 o’clock—give to 
it the attention worthy of its importance ; 
and, further, it would not be courteous 
to give the Lords’ Amendments the scant 
consideration which wasallthatthey could 
then receive. It was also important to 
remember that no report of what was 
said on this very important matter would 
reach the public. [‘‘Go on!”] He 
hoped the hon. Member in charge of 
the Bill (Mr. Mellor) would not press it. 

Mr. GOSCHEN thought the hon. 
Gentleman who had just sat down (Mr. 
Pell) should have appealed to the 
House, rather than to the hon. Member 
in charge of the Bill, who, they should 
recollect, had few remaining opportu- 
nities for pressing on his Bill, and who 
could not be blamed if he desired to 
press it now, especially when they re- 
membered how interested he was in the 
change which it was meant to effect. 
The hon. Member who had just sat 
down had done right, even if his appeal 
failed, in calling attention to the very 
important character of the Bill, and to 
the position in which they stood with 
regard to it. He did not wish to offer 
any obstruction to the Bill, neither did 
his hon. Friend who had made the ap- 
peal. He should wish to say to hon. 
Members that he was aware the view 
he took of the Bill differed from that of 
the great majority on both sides of 
the House. It was essential that a 
question of the kind, affecting large 
numbers of working people, should not 
be made a Party question. The Bill 
was one which they should be allowed 
to discuss, without its being thrown in 
their teeth—whatever side of the House 
they belonged to—that they were op- 
posing a measure in which the working 
classes were interested. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Christchurch (Sir H. Drummond 
Wolff) had drawn attention to the fact 
that some Liberal Members had opposed 
the Bill. Well, so had some Conserva- 
tives. They should not in that House 
do anything to forbid or to stifle the op- 
position which it might excite in the 
minds of some hon. Members. In a 
question like that, in which the working 
classes took such an interest, they should 
encourage each other to-speak out their 
opinions ; and they should not. allow 
‘themselves to be restrained by the idea 
that they might become unpopular with 
their Party, if they pressed their objec- 
tions to the measure. He knew that 
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remonstrances had been offered in con- 
sequence of the attitude taken by some 
of them with respect to the measure ; 
and they all, he repeated, knew that the 
working classes took a very considerable 
interest in it. What, therefore, did he 
claim, and what did his hon. Friend op- 
posite claim? Why, that they should 
be able to diseuss it. They were told 
that 400,000 men took an intense interest 
in the question. But that was no reason 
why they should shirk, or even shorten, 
the discussion. On the contrary, it was 
a reason why they should discuss the 
Bill openly, publicly, and at a time when 
their opinions could be reported. “With 
the greatest good-will upon the part of 
the Press, their opinions and arguments, 
if uttered at that hour of the morning, 
could not be placed before the working 
men. He saw many objections to pro- 
ceeding with the discussion; but, no 
doubt, there were many hon. Members 
who wished to proceed, because they 
were anxious to see the Bill passed. 
However, he thought he was fairly 
entitled to put the case as he had done. 
It was not necessary to say whether he, 
and those who acted with him, opposed 
or not the particular Amendment intro- 
duced by the House of Lords; the ques- 
tion was, whether the Amendment should 
now be considered? How were they to 
consider it, and what was their position ? 
His point was this—They had here a 
question in which the working classes 
took a deep interest; in fact; he had 
been told they took a greater ‘inte- 
rest in this than in the Eastern Question. 
On the other hand, they had. the House 
of Lords proposing Amendments, in con- 
sequence of which the friendly societies 
took up this attitude—they preferred 
the Bill should not be passed, to its 
being passed with these Amendments; 
and he thought the hon. Member in 
charge of the Bill would bear him out 
in saying that. What ought the House 
of Commons to do now? The wish of 
the working classes was that’ that 
House should reverse the decision—and 
the by no means hasty decision—of the 
House of Lords. This matter was twice 
debated in the House of Lords, and it 
really had not been debated in the 
House of Commons. What, then, ought 
they to attempt'to do? In his opinion," 
they ought, in the interest of the Bill 
itself, to effect such a compromise that 
there would be a chance of its passing 
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the House of Lords in a shape satisfac- 
tory to the benefit societies of the King- 
dom. He put it to the House—would 
the House of Lords be likely to reverse 
its decision, if the Amendments adopted 
by that Body were discussed in the 
House of Commons at a time when no 
publicity whatever could be given to the 
grounds upon which those Amendments 
were opposed? The matter should be 
discussed under circumstances which 
would allow public opinion to be brought 
to bear upon it. If not in the interest 
of the Bill itself, that it should be dis- 
cussed at a proper time, was it not in 
the interest of the general proceedings 
of the House that, in a question where 
they might be supposed to be under the 
influence of pressure from without—and 
he knewa considerable pressure had been 
exerted by the friendly societies of the 
Kingdom upon hon. Members on both 
sides of the House—that those who had 
doubts with regard to the policy of the 
measure should be allowed to state them 
at a time when they should have some 
assurance that they would be reported, 
so that there might be an opportunity 
for the classes so interested in the ques- 
tion to appreciate the objections that 
might be urged against the measure? 
It was not that he and those who acted 
with him were opposed entirely to the 
Bill. A great mistake was made in 
1876, when friendly societies were made 
collecting officers in certain’senses for the 
Government. But this Bill did not 
simply repeal that clause; it went much 
farther. He'should not recommend his 
hon. Friend (Mr. Pell) to divide the 
House upon his suggestion, if the 
House thought right to proceed with the 
Bill. He should not like to appear as 
offering any obstruction to the Bill; but 
it must be understood that if it were 
taken now, discussion would be impos- 
sible, and, for himself, he should not 
consider it and offer opinions upon it, as 
he should feel bound to do upon a more 
opportune occasion. 

r. HIBBERT wished, as his name 
appeared on the back of the Bill, to 
make one or two observations in refer- 
ence to-what had fallen from his right 
hon.'Friend (Mr. Goschen). The right 
hon. Gentleman had put the question 
before the House in a fair and equitable 
spirit; but he had ‘proposed an im- 
possibility. He had asked the hon. 
Member in charge of the Bill (Mr. 
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Mellor).-to. bring, it;,.forward at a 
time ,,when., it could, , be discussed. 
But. it was, impossible, for ,a,) private 
Member to give such an | undertaking, 
and the right hon. Gentleman proposed 
an impossibility. It. would be desirable 
to have this, question amply discussed ; 
but the only way that.it could be dis- 
cussed now ‘would, be by the Govern- 
ment giving the, hon. Gentleman an 
opportunity, fer bringing, forward his 
Bill ,at,another, time., , Unless, the, Go- 
vernment. were prepared to, do. that, 
he did not, know. that, they could do 
better than go on,,,, He agreed with the 
right hon. Gentleman that this was in no 
sense a Party.,question; and that. was 
shown by the manner.in which it. had 
been supported,.on both sides of the 
House. ‘The Bill had. passed through 
all its preceding stages ina, manner in 
which few Bills had passed through that 
House, . Tha; right hon, ; Gentleman 
complained. that no opportunity had 
been given for, discussing the Bill; but 
Amendments, had been, placed on the 
Paper week after week, which had never 
reached fruition, and, were not even dis- 
cussed... It should .be remembered that 
the Bill had also received the considera- 
tion, of the Loeal; Government, Board, 
and the right,-hon: Gentleman the Pre- 
sident of that Board, had. put. down 
Amendments, ,which were accepted by 
the hon. Member.in charge,of the Bull. 
The Bill as it stood, before going to, the 
Lords was acceptable;to the parties 
whom it would most directly affect, and 
he was. justified..in’ saying) that they 
would prefer, seeing it)/thrown out to 
passing in the altered form in which, it 
had come down from the Lords. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, was afraid 
that he could: not afford his,hon. Friend 
the Member .. for Ashton (Mz,, Mellor) 
a better opportunity. for bringing for- 
ward his Hill than the present, which he 
had ;got.in the ordinary course of pro- 
ceeding, and none. could say that hewas 
not justified in bringing, it forward... He 
regretted that his right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. was. not.in 
his place, ashe had stated,that he would 
support the measure. He thought the 
right, hon. Gentleman) the Member for 
the City of London (Mr. |,Goschen) 
scarcely justified in. his complaints, .as it 
was perfectly notorious that; this Bill had 
been on the, Order}, Book of the; House 
of Commons during the; whole . of the 
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Session. There was nothing to prevent 
the right. hon. Gentleman putting 
Amendments upon the Paper; but he 
had not chosen to do so. 

Mr. GOSCHEN said, he had put his 
name down as opposing the Bill; but, 
on account of the great pressure put 
upon him by the friends of the Bill, he 
had abstained from going further. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH did not see 
that the explanation. altered matters. 
There might be objections to the Bill; 
but. he believed that, on the whole, it 
was the best way out of a difficulty into 
which they had got; and a way, more- 
over, which was not open to the politico- 
economic objections which some hon, 
Members seemed to entertain to it. He 
could only say if his hon, Friend pro- 
ceeded with the Bill, he was prepared to 
go on, and the House would hardly 
have a better opportunity. 

Sm. CHARLES FORSTER trusted 
the hon. Member in charge of the Bill 
(Mr. Mellor) would not consent to post- 
pone it. Itcame.on before on Friday, 
and was adjourned upon that occasion 
because the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the City of London (Mr. 
Goschen) had left the House under the 
impression that it was not coming on. 


Lords’ Amendments considered. 


Mr. MEREWETHER moved to dis- 
agree with the Lords’ Amendment which 
omitted the words ‘‘ paupers or’? from 
the 1st clause. The clause set forth that 
it was 

“expedient to alter the law relating to the 
liability of friendly and benefit societies to con- 
tribute in certain cases towards the maintenance 
of paupers or pauper lunatics who may become 
chargeable to any Poor Law Union.” 

The effect of the Amendment was ob- 
vious, This question had been dis- 
cussed on one occasion very fully by 
certain hon, Members, among whom was 
the hon. Member for Ashton-under- 
Lyne (Mr. Mellor), to whom friendly 
societies were indebted for the very 
manly course he took to redress the 
wrong done to them in 1876. The whole 
of the case was stated upon that occa- 
sion.. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for the City of London (Mr. 
Goschen) had put down Amendments; 
but so far as he (Mr. Merewether) could 
make out, he afterwards withdrew 
them. The House appeared to be very 
unanimous in supporting the Bill, and 
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an hon. Member who thought of. op- 
posing it, remarked that if he had gone 
to a division he would have had no one 
to tell for him. He saw no reason why 
the last chance of getting the Bill sue- 
cessfully through should be given up. 
The clause exempting friendly societies 
from contributing to the maintenance of 
pauper lunatics who might be entitled 
to a portion of their funds, and which 
had given rise to misconception, was 
meant to remove a doubt and prevent 
the guardians from summoning friendly 
societies, numbering in this coun- 
try more than 4,000,000 of people, for 
sums towards the maintenance of 
pauper lunatics. It was felt that this 
friction should be got rid of—that the 
small gain to the ratepayers was not 
worth the trouble of recovering it. That 
being the case, he had taken the trouble 
to listen to everything said in the House 
and out of it against the present mea- 
sure; and, as far as he could make out, 
the sole objection to it was, that it was 
contrary to the principle of the Poor 
Law. This idea arose from a mistaken 
analogy, as the measure had nothing to 
do with annuities or monies in the 
savings bank. A comparison had been 
made between the monies dealt with 
in the first part of the 23rd section of 
the Act of 1876— monies in the 
savings bank or in annuities — and 
money, the property of the club. The 
money in the savings bank belonged 
to the man who was to receive it, and he 
could get it like the money in a long 
stocking, when he liked. Such funds 
should, of course, be sacrificed to the 
ratepayers when he sought to be main- 
tained by the Union. But the money 
which he had put in the club was not 
his in any sense. He had parted with 
it to the funds of the club. He could 
not get it, but others could. He could 
not see how that could be compared to 
money in annuities or in the savings 
bank. 

Sir HENRY JAMES said, that as 
a general rule, if a man had property 
in the funds, he clearly ought not to 
be supported by the ratepayers. But 
to maintain, as a hard-and-fast prin- 
ciple, that a man who had any property 
whatever should be obliged to pay for 
relief in any form he might receive it, 
would be to pursue a course injurious to 
the ratepayers; for, in the long run, 
they would be the sufferers. The rate- 
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payers had no friends in the country so 
great as the men who subscribed to 
friendly societies, and if encouragement 
were not offered to the working classes 
to support friendly societies, they would 
increase their rates vastly more than 
they were at a Men would 
not continue to be members of friendly 
societies, if they felt that the money they 
subscribed to them might go to the 
Guardians of the poor. The object which 
prompted people to subscribe to these 
societies was not a selfish one; it was 
the desire to make some provision for 
those dependent upon them. A man 
became a contributor to them in order 
to save his wife and family from the 
disgrace of having to go to the work- 
house. If they took away their support 
from the family of a man who had be- 
come an invalid or a lunatic, they would 
simply break up a home which it might 
be difficult to re-establish, and run the 
chance of making the whole family per- 
manent paupers. Suppose the man re- 
covered, the Guardians, having taken tle 
payments which the friendly society 
would otherwise have paid to the wife 
and family, and thus obliging them to 
enter the workhouse, who was to keep 
them while he was getting a new home? 
If they passed the Bill, they would be 
doing nothing for the democracy or for 
the working man which they had not 
already done for the aristocracy and 
wealthy traders. A man could make a 
settlement for his wife and family which 
no one but they could touch; and he 
could contract debts and laugh at his 
creditors, who had certainly as much 
claim upon him as the ratepayers upon 
a man who found it necessary to accept 
temporary aid. This Bill was no inno- 
vation; it was simply an act of justice 
and expediency. The question they 
were discussing was a large one in one 
aspect; but, in another, it was a very 
narrow one. The Bill, as amended 
by the Lords, allowed the wife and 
family of a pauper lunatic to have the 
advantage of the funds of a society to 
which he had subscribed, and there was 
no reason why a similar advantage 
should not be extended to a man who 
broke his leg. The principle of the Bill, 
as approved by that House, would be 
destroyed if they accepted the Amend- 
ments of the Lords. 

Mr. GOSCHEN would not conduct a 
hopeless struggle in arguing against the 
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Bill, on the merits, tempting as it would 
be to reply to the speech of his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Taunton (Sir Henry James), and to 
show that a portion of his argument 
struck at in-door relief, and was: in 
favour of dut-door relief. He contented 
himself with entering his protest, and 
added that he had never put any 
Amendments upon the Paper, though 
he had given Notice of apposition: 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, a good 
deal of jealousy had arisen between 
friendly societies and Guardians owing 
to the operation of the clause in the Act 
of 1876 which it was desirable to get 
rid of; and he thought a portion of the 
Bill would have that. effect. Assuming 
that the Bill would pass into law, it 
would deprive Poor Law Guardians of 
the power to attach money from friendly 
societies, where the inmate had a wife 
and family who were receiving it; but 
it would still be competent to the Guar- 
dians, as before, to refuse to give relief 
to any person who: was in receipt of 
sufficient from the friendly societies for 
his maintenance, 

Mr. YEAMAN remarked, that the 
question was one of great importance to 
friendly societies, and he hoped some 
compromise would be arrived at. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
thought that any Bill, the object of 
which was to make an alteration in 
the Poor Law, ought only to be ‘in- 
troduced upon the responsibility of the 
Government. In that case, they would 
have an opportunity of discussing ‘the 
matter in a way and at a time they 
could not hope for in the present 
instance. He did not blame his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Mellor) for bringing on the 
matter now, though it would have been 
more satisfactory if there had been a 
proper opportunity for discussing it. 

Mr. PELL said, his object in offer- 
ing any opposition to the Bill was not to 
secure a small saving to the. rates; it 
was from a higher point of view he re- 
garded the matter. It was because the 
best interests of the working classes 
were, in his belief, in jeopardy that he 
had ventured to interpose in the pro- 
gress of this measure. He was bound 


to say that he was perfectly satisfied 
with the manner in which the Bill had 
been handled. What they would do by 
this Bill would be to’give a preference 
to money saved in one: form. If a 
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man ‘put money in the funds or the 
savings bank to meet sickness, it could 
be attached ; but if he put it into the 
funds of a friendly society, whether 
registered or not, it could not be touched 
or applied in satisfaction of the just 
claims of Guardians. ; 

Mr. BUTT: reminded the hon. Gen- 
tleman who had just sat down (Mr. 
Pell) that it was no new principle that 
the law should protect money put aside 
by a man for his wife and family, as it 
protected no other monies. They had 
established the very salutary principle 
of allowing any man to effect an in- 
surance on his life for the benefit of his 
family which no creditor could touch. 
If he put money in the bank it could be 
reached by his creditors, and if he made 
an insurance to remain under his own 
control it would equally be liable for his 
debts. It was no new principle they 
were now asked to extend to poor men ; 
it: was a principle well known to the 
law, the only difference being that the 
poor man provided against sickness, 
while the rich man provided against 
death. 


Motion. agreed to. 


First of the Lords Amendments dis- 
agreed to. 


Mr. MEREWETHER moved to agree 
to the second of the Lords Amendments. 
The Bill as it stood when it left the 
Commons protected 

“moneys which a pauper or pauper lunatic 
peter, a wife or other relative dependent upon 

m 
might be entitled to receive as a member 
of one of these societies. The Lords 
proposed to leave out ‘other relative ” 
and insert ‘‘child or children or father 
or mother.” - 


Motion agreed to. 


Mr. MELLOR moved to disagree to 
the next Amendment, which omitted 
‘pauper or’? further on in the clause, 
and which was consequent upon the first 
Amendment of their Lordships. 


Motion agreed to. 


Mr. MELLOR moved to disagree to 
the. next Amendment of the Lords, 
which struck out of the Bill a provision 
to, the. effect that where a pauper or 
pauper lunatic, having no one dependent 
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upon him, was entitled to money from a 
benefit society, no claim should be made 
by the Guardians upon such society for 
the expenses incurred in his relief, un- 
less the relief were declared to be by 
way of loan, and the fact of such, de- 


claration had been duly:communicated | 


to the society. 

Mr. COURTNEY, in the questions 
hitherto debated, had gone along with 
the majority, though with some doubt. 
He had recognized the principle for 


which the hon. and learned Member for’ 


Limerick (Mr. Butt) had contended, and 
which was embodied in their legislation, 
that a man might make a settlement by 
way of insurance for the benefit‘of his 
wife and children which would hold 
good against his creditors. But, in the 


question now before them, he thought. 
they were bound to support the Lords. | 


They were not now considering the 
question as between the wife or other 
relative of a pauper and the Boards of 
Guardians; but the question was one 
between the friendly societies and the 
Guardians, because they were consider- 
ing the case where the pauper or pau 
lunatic had no friends, Why, in such a 
case, there being no friends to benefit 
by funds which existed for the man’s 
own benefit, should the Guardians not 
recoup themselves out of such funds ? 

Mr. MELLOR said, the object of the 
clause was to give the Guardians power 
to claim upon their complying with cer- 
tain conditions. Ifthe clause were not 
retained, the Guardians would have ‘no 
such power ; and, therefore, he thought 
that from an economic point of view, 
they were bound to adhere to the por- 
tion of the clause which had been struck 
out. 

Mr. MEREWETHER explained, that 
the words in question simply required the 
Guardians to give notice to the society 
concerned, so that they might know and 
acknowledge the demand. At present 
they were summoned, which was rather 
a hostile mode of proceeding, 


Motion agreed to. 


Committee appointed, to draw up Reasons to 
be assigned to The Lords for disagreeing to cer- 
tain of their Amendments to the Bill:’—Mr, 
Mettor, Mr. Sciarer - Boorn, Sir Henry 
Setwin -Ippetson, Sir Henry James, Mr. 
Mereweruer, Mr. M‘Curtacu Torrens, Mr, 
Hipnert, Sir Cuartes Forster, Mr. Purrrs, 
and Mr. Cowan:—To withdraw immediately ; 
Three to be the quoruin. 


Mr. Vellor 


{COMMONS} 
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TENANT RIGHT (IRELAND) BILL. 
[Br 31.) 


(Lord Hill-Trevor, the Marquess of Hamilton; Mr. 
Mutholland, Captain Corry, Mr. Chaine.) 


FURTHER PROCEEDING ON CONSIDERATION, 


Further Proceeding dn Consideration, 
as amended [5th July], resumed. 


Amendment. again proposed to’ the 
Bill, in the words inserted in the Com- 
mittee, at the end of Clause 2—namely, 

‘“‘The Court, in determining the amount of 
compensation to be paid to any person making 
any such claim, shall take into consideration the 
terms of the case, the rent at which the premises 
were held, and any stipulation, proviso, cove- 
nant, or agreement therein contained or referred 
to for the erection of buildings, or the making 
of:any. improvements, by the lessee,’’ 


by leaving out the word ‘‘into,” in line 
2, to the end of the said words, in order 
to insert the words— 

‘* Account in reduction of the claim any ex- 
press stipulation, proviso, covenant, or agree- 
ment for the erection of buildings, or making 
any other improvements by the lessee, contained 
or referred to in the lease, or subject to which 
the holding shall haye been demised,’’—-(Mr. 
Isaac,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
words proposed to be left out stand part 
of the Question.” 


Mr. ISAAC said, he thought it only 
right and due to the House that he 
should make'a short statement in regard 
to his position. 

Mr. SPEAKER: An Amendment pro- 
posed by the hon. Member is now before 
the House. If the hon. Member desires 
to withdraw it, he can do so by leave of 
the House. 

Mr. ISAAC asked leave to withdraw 
his Amendment. 

Mr. BUTT objected to the withdrawal 
in that summary manner. 

Mr. DILLWYN thought the hour too 
late to consider the Bill, and moved the 
adjournment of the debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate. be now adjourned.’ 
—(Mr. Dillwyn.) 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mrz. Gisson) said, the with- 
drawal appeared to be a formal matter. 

Mr. BUTT said, hon. Gentlemen re- 
presenting the tenant-farmers of Ulster 
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and the promoters of the Bill had‘a con- 
ference, at which he:had been asked to 
give his assistancein framing the Bill, and 
he didso. As a.consequence of the con- 
ference, an Amendment was eed to, 
which was to be inserted in the Bill. 
Mr: D: TAYLOR hoped the Motion 


for adjournment would not be pressed.) | 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question again proposed. 
Mr. BUTT said, he had no objection to 


the withdrawal of the Amendment if cer- 
tain words were left out of the clause. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 
Mr. Atperman COTTON (for Mr. 


Isaac) moved an Amendment.to the 2nd 
clause, which provided, that— 


“In the case of any claim’ under’ the’ first 


section of the principal Act in respect of a 


holding in the iri of Ulster, which, if it 
had been held from year to year, would have 
been subject to any of the usages known as the 
Ulster Tenant Right Custom,” &c. 


The words of the Amendment would 
follow the word ‘‘ custom,” in substitu- 
tion of those now standing in the Bill, 
and were as follows: 

“The Court, before determining the amount of 
compensation to be paid to arty person making 
any such claim, must take into account any 
reduction of the claim so far as under the cir- 
cumstances may appear just in respect of any 
express stipulation, covenant, or agreement for 
the erection of buildings, or making other im- 
provements by thelessee, orin any arrangement 
in writing made at the granting of ‘the lease.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Bill to be read the third time Zo 
morrow, at Two of the clock. ! 





IRISH CHURCH ACT (1869) AMENDMENT 
(wo. 2) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Suaw Lerevre, Bill to 
amend “ The Irish Church: Act, 1869,’’ ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. SHaw Lerevre, The 
O’Conor Don, and Mr. Errineron. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 244.] 


WORMWOOD SCRUBS REGULATION BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Henry Spiwin-Ippetson, 
Bill to provide for the User.and Regulation of 
certain Lands at Wormwood Scrubs, ordered to 
be brought in by Sir Henxy°SzeLwin‘Ipperson 
and Colonel Loyp: Iinpsay,. = ff 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 243.] 
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TURNPIKE ACTS CONTINUANCE, &C. BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Sarr, Bill to continue cer- 
tain Turnpike Acts and to repeal certain other 
Turnpike Acts; and for other purposes con- 
inetel therewith, ordered to be brought in by 


| Mr. Saur and Mr. Sctarer-Booru. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 245.] 


House adjourned at half after 
Two o'clock. 


eee 


HOUSE. OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 9th July, 1878. 


MINUTES, ]—Postic Bris—First Reading— 
Charitable ‘Trusts * (150); Commutation of 
Tithes* (151). 

Second: Reading—Innkeepers (136). 

Committee—Public Health (Ireland) (133), 

Committee — Report — Statute Law Revision * 
(114); Supreme Court of Judicature Act (Ire- 
land), 1877, Amendment * (139). 

Third) Reading—Parliamentary and Municipal 
Registration (Consolidated) * (125); Tele- 
ie hs *. (141) ; Metropolis Management and 

uilding Acts Amendment* (145); Local 
Government Provisional Orders (Abergavenny 
Union, &c.)* (116); General Police and Im- 
provement (Scotland) Act, 1862, Amend. 
ment * (124), and passed. 


THE, EASTERN . QUESTION—THE CON- 
VENTION WITH TURKEY—QUESTIONS. 


EArt GRANVILLE said, he would 
like to ask the noble Duke the Lord Pre- 
sident of the Council, Whether the Con- 
vention executed between this country 
and. Turkey had been communicated to 
the other Powers, either collectively or 
separately ? 

THe Duce or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON replied, that the Government 
had not yet received any official report 
of the Convention having been formally 
communicated to the other Powers at 
Berlin. 

Eart GRANVILLE asked, if the 
noble Duke could state whether it had 
been unofficially communicated ? 
> Tum» Duxe or: RICHMOND ann 
GORDON said, that at that moment he 
could not charge his memory upon the 
point. He was not prepared to answer 
the Question, 
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PUBLIC HEALTH (IRELAND) BILL. 
(The Lord President.) 
(no. 133.) COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 


Clauses 1 to 37 agreed to. 


Clause 38. 

Viscount POWERSCOURT, in mov- 
ing the addition to the clause of words 
providing better ventilation and supply 
of pure air to hospitals, and for pro- 
viding recreation grounds for convales- 
cent patients, explained, that in Dublin 
some of the hospitals—especially the 
group known as the House of Industry 
Hospitals—were surrounded by. houses 
which were a great nuisance, and very 
detrimental to the health of the in- 
mates of those hospitals; but it was 
impossible for the sanitary authorities to 
deal with the nuisance without some 
statutory power, and it was to that end 
that he moved this Amendment. 


Amendment moved, to add, at end of 
clause, these words— 

‘‘ or for the purposes of enlarging or re-build- 
ing, or more effectually isolating and ensuring 
the free circulation of pure air in and around 
any public hospital or hospitals for the reception 
of cases of disease or injury, and especially of 
disease among the poor, and for the providin 
of adequate recreation grounds for the sick an 
injured poor while under treatment in such 
hospital or ag ee during the period of their 
convalescence from such disease or injury.” 


THe Dvuxe or RICHMOND ann 
GORDON regretted that he could not 
agree to the Amendment proposed by the 
noble Viscount, who, he thought, would 
see upon consideration that it would 
not be right to insert such a provision in 
this Bill. The noble Viscount proposed 
to give to the sanitary authorities power 
to take by compulsion land surrounding 
hospitals, over which those authorities 
had no control. The hospitals were sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions. They 
were not, therefore, the property of the 
sanitary authorities; who, indeed, had 
nothing whatever to do with them. If 
the Amendment were agreed to, it might 
happen that a sanitary authority would 

- acquire land round a hospital, that the 
hospital, becoming no longer available 
for the purpose for which it was 
originally intended, might be taken 
away, and that then the sanitary 


{LORDS} 
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authority would hold land acquired 
by compulsion for no purpose whatever. 
It was quite obvious, unless the sanitary 
authority was also to have power over 
the hospitals, they must not have the 
power which the noble Viscount proposed 
to give them. They were not entitled 
or permitted to contribute towards the 
support of the hospitals, and, therefore, 
still. less ought they to be allowed to 
acquire land outside them. Hence, he 
was compelled to oppose the Amend- 
ment. 

Viscount POWERSCOURT said, he 
would withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment (by leave of the Com- 
mittee) withdrawn. 


Amendments made: The Report 
thereof to be received on Thursday next. 


INNKEEPERS BILL—(No. 136.) 
(The Lord Henniker.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Lorp HENNIKER, in moving that 
the Bill be now read the second time, 
said, he did not bring it forward in his 
official capacity, and it was not a Govern- 
ment measure; but it had passed through 
the other House of Parliament without 
opposition. The Attorney General had 
given some consideration to the matter, 
and allowed him to say that he did not 
consider the Bill, or anything in it, 
objectionable. The facts of the case 
were these—that under the existing 
law, as declared in a decision of the 
High Oourt of Justice in January last in 
the case of Mullilan v. Florence, an 
innkeeper or hotel-keeper might retain 
pope which had been left by a 

efaulting customer, but could not sell it. 
For instance, if a horse were left with an 
innkeeper, it might cost him a great 
deal for its keep, and he could not 
recoup himself by selling it. Railway 
Companies were empowered by their bye- 
laws to act in a very different manner 
with property left in their charge, and 
even with articlesfound in theircarriages. 
The object of the present Bill was simply 
to do an act of bare justice, and to 
lace the law on a more satisfactory 
ooting. The provisions of the Bill were 
contained in one clause, which set forth 
that an hotel or innkeeper should have 
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the right to sell goods or animals left in 
his house or on his premises, where the 
owner was indebted to him; but no sale 
could take place until six weeks after the 
property had been so left—the surplus, 
after the debt and expenses lledebese 
met, to be paid on demand to the owner. 
It was also provided that no sale should 
take place until a description of the pro- 
perty, with a notice of the intended sale, 
had been advertised in one London and 
one country newspaper at least one 
month before the time of sale. He 
believed the safeguards in the Bill were 
ample, and he asked their Lordships to 
give it a second reading. 
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Motion agreed to; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Friday next. 


CHARITABLE TRUSTS BILL [H.L.] 


A Bill to amend the Charitable Trusts Act, 
1853, and the Acts amending the same—Was 
presented by The Lorp CHANcELLoR; read 1°. 
(No. 150.) 


House adjourned at half past Five o’clock, 
to Thursday next, half past 
Ten o’clock. 


eee 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 9th July, 1878. 


MINUTES.] — Private Bin (by Order) — 
Lords Amendments considered — Belfast Im- 
provement, 

Pustic Brits — Ordered — First Reading — 
Sale of Food and Drugs Act (1875) Amend- 
ment * [252]; Metropolitan Board of Works 
(Money) * [261]. 

First Reading — Intermediate Education (TIre- 
land) * [249]. 

Second Reading—British Museum (Transfer of 
Collection) * [236]. 

Select Committee—Corrib (Galway) River * [225], 
nominated, 

Committee— Highways (re-comm.) * [214]—R.P. 

Committee — Report — Truro Chapter * [234]; 
Habitual Drunkards * [27-260]. 

Considered as ded—W eights and Measures * 





[229]. 
Third Reading—Roads and Bridges (Scotland) 
[224]; County of Hertford * [240]; - 
water Fish Protection * [235] ; 
(Ireland) * [31], and passed, 


‘enant Right 


{JuLy 9, 
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PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
20m 


BELFAST IMPROVEMENT BILL, 
(By Order.) 
CONSIDERATION OF LORDS AMENDMENTS, 


Order for Consideration of Lords’ 
Amendments read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the said Amendments be now 
taken into Consideration.”—(I/r. J. P. 
Corry.) 


Mr. BIGGAR said, he had given 
Notice of his intention to move that the 
Lords’ Amendments be considered this 
day three months. His object was to 
secure that the Bill should be thrown 
out; and he would at once proceed, as 
shortly as he could, to point out his 
reasons for taking this course, and the 
grounds upon which he based his oppo- 
sition to the Bill. He ought, in the 
first instance, to explain, that in common 
with other Members of that House, he 
had received a paper called a ‘‘State- 
ment,” which had been issued on behalf 
of the promoters of the Bill. He did 
not propose to refer specially to this do- 
cument, except in regard to one point— 
namely, that which related to the im- 
provement of the Blackstaff River—and 
it was upon this point that he intended, 
in a great measure, to base his argu- 
ments in opposition to the further pro- 
gress of the Bill. It set forth that he 
(Mr. Biggar) had already opposed the 
Bill in several ways, and it went on to 
specify the occasions— 

“<It appears that—lIst, before the Commission 
on Local Government and Taxation of Towns 
(Ireland) which sat in Belfast in December, 
1861; 2ndly, in a Petition against the Bill, de- 
posited by him in the Private Bill Office on the 
30th day of January last; 3rdly, before the 
Select Committee of the House of Lords to 
whom this Bill was referred, Mr. Biggar has 
made certain charges against the Corporation.” 


With regard to the Commission of In- 
quiry, which sat in Belfast, he had cer- 
tainly been examined as a witness there 
by those who represented the Town 
Council. Of course, his evidence was on 
record, and he was prepared to defend 
the whole, or any part of it. He might 
say that he had not intended to make 
any reference on this occasion to that 
evidence, for this reason—that there was 
no power in that House to cross-examine 
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him, and he did not like to bring 
general or specific charges agaiast any 
persons, unless they had the right by 
cross-examining him of testing the value 
of his statements. In the Petition lodged 
against this Bill, in the Private Bill 
Office, the House of ‘Lords decided that 
the parties had no locus standi ; so that, as 
far as that document was concerned, it 
had no value in regard to the conduct of 
the Bill, either in the House or before 
the Select Committee. He was, however, 
examined before the Select Committee 
of the House of Lords; but he was placed 
in this difficulty—that on that occasion 
he was only examined uponavery narrow 
part of the Bill—namely, as to whether 
or not the decision of the Town Council 
or of Committees of the Town Council of 
the borough of Belfast should be subject 
to an appeal to some independent tri- 
bunal outside, and the decision of the 
Lords Committee against that conten- 
tion was not given on the merits, but 
simply on the fact that there was no pre- 
cedent for such a provision as an appeal 
against the steps taken by the Town 
Council. The Lords Committee, there- 
fore, refused to insert. a clause giving 
the appeal for which he asked. He had 
not read the Petition against the Bill, and 
he really did not know what the allega- 
tions in the Petition were, and to what 
extent the prayer of the Petitioners was 
entertained by the Committee of the 
House of Lords. The paper he had just 
referred to went on to say— 

“ Mr. Biggar has made certain charges against 
the Corporation which may be summarized as 
follows:—1. That the members of the Council 
are almost exclusively Conservatives and Pro- 
testants, and are, therefore, unfit to be trusted 
with the powers usually conferred upon Town 
Councils.” 


Now, this statement very materially and 
seriously exaggerated what he had in- 
tended to say; but, at the same time, it 
was not very far from the fact, because 
in point of fact, two-thirds of the people 
of Belfast, in round numbers, were non- 
Catholic, and the remaining one-third 
Catholic. In almost every municipal 
election that took place in Belfast the 
question of politics was generally the 
sole question raised before the rate- 
payers in regard to the eligibility or 
otherwise of the different persons who 
offered themselves as candidates. The 
result of course was that the Conserva- 
tive Party, which was paramount in the 


Mr. Biggar 
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into its own hands: Only . Protestant 
candidates werereturned, andthe Roman 
Catholics, as far as the representation 
was concerned, were unrepresented, ex- 
cept in the pore of one gentleman. 
The result of ‘this: state of things was, 
that although the Town Council could 
come to a decision upon'a question of 
town improvement or in favour of pro- 
moting this Bill; yet, as a matter of fact, 
one-third of the population—namely, all 
the Catholic inhabitants, were, practi- 
cally, unrepresented ; their opinions were 
not asked or considered ; they would not 
be listened to, if they were given; and 
they had no special locus standi before a 
Committee of the Lords or Commons. 
The consequence was, that they had no 
means whatever of making their views 
known, except in opposing the Bill in 
the way in which they had offered op- 
position to the present measure. He had 
acted on their behalf. They sent a 
Petition to him which he presented to 
the House, and it was referred to the 
Private Bill Office ; where, he presumed, 
it remained without being examined by 
the Committee who:inquired into the 
merits of the Bill or being allowed to 
influence their decision. The state- 
ment went on to say that among the 
charges made by him (Mr. Biggar) 
against the Corporation was one 


“that the Improvement Committee of the 
Council are guilty of improper conduct in fur- 
thering their private interests at the expense of 
the public.’ 


Now on this point he had given evidence 
before the Commission, and it was upon 
the same point that he gave evidence 
before the Committee upstairs; and he 
believed that the charges he had made 
were, to a very great extent, based on 
facts. There was one particular case 
within his own knowledge that he might 
mention, where a member of the Town 
Council, a timber merchant and a large 
speculator, had built upon a plot of land 
in front of a row of houses. The build- 
ings he had erected were within 20 feet 
of the front of the existing houses, not- 
withstanding that it was part of the law 
of the borough of Belfast that there 
should be no street lessthan 30 feet wide. 
The only answer made to this accusation 
was, that the member of the Council 
who was said to have done this was 
merely a partner in the ownership of 
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the property in question. He could, if 
necessary, give a number of other cases 
toshow that building speculators and 
men who supplied building materials 
for builders, had facilities constantly 

iven to them through this sort of in- 

uence. It was alleged that the mem- 
bers of the Council always favoured 
their own friends, and it was this feeling 
which led to the opposition in the House 
of Lords, the Petitioner being a large 
manufacturer and a large speculator on 
his own account, who justly complained 
that greater facilities were given to 
persons who were connected with the pro- 
moters of the Bill than to himself. That 
was not, however, the reason why he 
(Mr. Biggar) proposed that the Lords’ 
Amendment to the Bill should be con- 
sidered on that day three months. The 
next allegation in the “Statement ” was 
as follows :— 

‘*In the House of Lords he was allowed to 
appear in the character of a witness before the 
Select Committee upon the Bill, and gave full 
expression to his opinions; after which, the 
Committee called upon the Corporation neither 
for any rebutting evidence, nor for any reply.’’ 
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Now, he had simply given expression 
to his opinions on one point—namely, 
whether or not there should be an ap- 
peal from the decision of the Improve- 
ment Committee and the decision of the 
Select Committee was based not on the 
merits of the case, but simply upon the 
ground that there was no precedent for 
such an appeal. He did not, on this oc- 
casion, propose to insert any clause to 
carry out his views. It would not be 
practically an Amendment to the Amend- 
ments introduced by the House of Lords, 
and, therefore, according to the Rules of 
the House, it could not be put from the 
Chair. Otherwise he should have raised 
the question, and have given his reasons 
why the Bill should go before the Local 
Government Board in Dublin. He might 
say, in passing, that his views were not 
in favour of centralization in a general 
way ; but he did think that such a body 
as the Local Government Board would 
only be doing its duty if it would see 
that the Corporation of Belfast really 
carried out its engagements and obeyed 
the provisions of the law. The next 
allegation contained in the “Statement” 
was this— 


“ As Mr, Biggar’s objections have thus had 
full consideration before proper tribunals, it is 
submitted that, even if they were relevant to 
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the question before the Honse, they shouid not 
be entertained at the present stage. They are 
objections which might possibly have been urged, 
and, in fact, although not pressed, were taken as 
objections to the Bill’ in its passage through the 
House of Commons; but are in no way relevant 
to the Amendments made in the House of Lords 
which the House of Commons is now asked to 
consider.” 

In reference to the House of Commons, 
he might remark that the promoters of 
the Bill-had made great objections to the 
locus standi of certain Petitioners against 
the Bill... They succeeded in some cases, 
but not.in others. Without going into 
details upon the question, he might say 
that. it seemed to him the Petitioners 
against the Bill-had not acted in a very 
business-like or judicious manner; for 
they entered into negotiations with the 
promoters of the Bill for what they con- 
sidered to: be “ concessions.”’ The result 
was, that as these negotiations lasted 
until the Bill was ready to go into Com- 
mittee, the Petitioners were not prepared 
to give evidence in support of their case. 
Practically, although a Petition had 
been lodged, there was no opposition, 
and the, Committee of the House of 
Commons were not called upon to in- 
quire into the merits of the case at 
all, The ‘statement’? went on to 
say— 

‘‘The number of persons who signed the Pe- 
tition against the Bill in the form in which it 
went to the House of Lords was 21; of these 
only one or two appeared before the Committee, 
and the Council agreed to insert a, clause which 
met the only substantial criticism made on their 
behalf upon the Bill.” 


In point of fact, two specific objections 
against the Bill were made by Mr. Ross, 
the Petitioner, whose case wasconsidered, 
and one of these was allowed by the 
Committee of the House of Lords— 
namely, that the promoters of the Bill 
should be bound to carry out their im- 
provement works within one year after 
the period at which they might take 
possession of the land for that purpose. 
In that point Mr. Ross succeeded ; but, 
in his other objections against the Bill, 
he did not succeed. The document to 
which he had been referring pointed 
out that there were only 21 Petitioners 
against the Bill; but he had already 
explained that the promoters were most 
determined in their opposition to the 
locus standi of the Petitioners, unless the 
person claiming a right to be heard 
could show a clear case that his property 
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was affected by the proposed improve- 
ments. That condition, of course, 
operated entirely as a bar to the great 
bulk of the inhabitants of the town. 
The effect was this—The members of the 
Town Council might be elected in No- 
vember, and they might determine im- 
mediately after their election to issue 
the notices for the promotion of a Bill 
entirely opposed to the views of the 
majority of the inhabitants of the 
borough, and yet the inhabitants would 
have no locus standi to come before a 
Committee of either House of Parlia- 
ment. In point of fact, the inhabitants 
would be altogether powerless, so far as 
such a scheme, however objectionable, 
was concerned. The Catholics, who 
spoke their views in the Petition lodged 
against the Bill in the Private Bill 
Office, gave the only expression of 
opinion of a public nature which was 
given either for or against the Bill. 
There was, he believed, a deputation 
against the Bill; but he did not know 
who it represented. There was also a 
deputation in favour of the Bill; but, 
so far as public meetings were concerned, 
or any of the usual means of obtaining 
a public expression of opinion, or Peti- 
tions signed by large numbers of the 
inhabitants, there was nothing of the 
sort. The Bill stood before the House 
simply on its merits, and on its merits 
he hoped the House would decide against 
it. The ‘‘ Statement” said— 

™ “The Bill has practically the unanimous con- 
sent of the Town Council, and for a Bill of this 
kind an exceptionally unanimous approval from 
the general body of the inhabitants.” 

He would now give the reasons which 
he wished to adduce against the passing 
of the Bill; and in doing so he wished, 
in the first place, to refer to a Report 
which was only delivered to him yester- 
day, and which he presumed would be 
delivered to other hon. Members at the 
same time. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. Member that he is not entitled to 
ciscuss the whole Bill. He is only en- 
titled to discuss such Amendments as the 
House of Lords have made in it. 

Mr. BIGGAR said,that all the argu- 
ments he intended to advance were con- 
tained in the Report of the Select Com- 
mittee on Local Government and Taxation 
of Towns in Ireland. He did not intend 
to read one word of the Bill itself, nor 
had he any desire to discuss the general 
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merits of the measure; but he intended 
and he thought he should succeed in 
basing his arguments in opposition to 
the Bill upon the particular Amendment 
which had been inserted by the House 
of Lords. His contention went entirely 
in favour of the idea expressed by the 
Select Committee in their Report, and 
he proposed to read only 12 lines of that 
Report, in the belief that the passage, 
together with his‘ own arguments, would 
fairly come within the scope of the 
Amendment. He held in his hand the 
Report of the Committee on Local Go- 
vernment and Taxation of Towns in Ire- 
land, of which Committee he believed 
the right hon: Géntléman the Colonial 
Secretary (Sir Michael Hieks-Beach) 
was Chairman. In‘that Report, as it 
was finally agreed to by the Committee, 
they said— 


‘‘ With regard to Belfast, complaints were 
made to the Commissioners of a want of atten- 
tion on the part of the Corporation to the inte- 
rests of the Roman Catholic portion of the 
inhabitants, and of their partiality in adminis- 
tering the law compelling the formation of 
roadways and footpaths in newly-built. streets. 
On the latter point, the Commissioners express an 
opinion that ‘the Corporation should seek to get 
rid of these clauses altogether, if they find 
they eannot carry them out fairly; but while they 
are part of the law of the land, they certainly 
ought to be so carried out as to leave no. colour 
for the suspicions which are undoubtedly enter- 
tained that strict impartiality is not invariably 
observed.’ ” 


That was a specific part of the Report 
which he hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Colonial Secretary would duly 
consider. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
Will the hon. Gentleman read that part 
of the Report which follows—I mean the 
part which comes at the end of their 
observations in regard to Belfast? 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he would read it in 
due course. The Committee also said— 


“The Commissioners also report a prevailing 
opinion among a large portion of the ratepayers 
that the Corporation are responsible for the 
continuance of the monster nuisance, caused by 
the polluted condition of the Blackstaff stream.” 


The Committee said further— 


“‘ Your Committee, while calling attention to 
these subjects, on which the evidence taken be- 
fore them appears to bear out the views of the 
Commissioners, have pleasure in expressing their 
opinion of the generally satisfactory manner in 
which the municipal affairs of Belfast are 
managed by the Corporation of that town.” 
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He would confine his argument entirely 
to three lines of the Commissioners’ 


Report— 

“The Commissioners also report a prevailing 
opinion among a large portion of the ratepayers 
that the Corporation are responsible for the con- 
tinuance of the monster nuisance caused by the 
polluted condition of the Blackstaff stream.” 
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All he proposed was that the powers of 
the Town Council to carry out further 
improvements should not come into ope- 
ration until they had carried out their 
scheme for improving the condition of 
the Blackstaff stream to the satisfaction 
of the Local Government Board. The 
facts of the case were brief. The Black- 
staff stream was an open sewer, receiving 
the sewage of the whole of the district— 
a very extensive one-through which it 
passed for something like a mile. It 
emptied itself into the River Laggan, on 
the south-west side of the borough of 
Belfast, and carried the whole of the 
sewage of the district along the western 
part of the borough. In this way two 
sides of Belfast were enveloped by an 
open sewer, and in addition to being an 
open sewer, the stream was used by the 
millowners on the banks of the stream 
as a receptacle for the hot water and re- 
fuse that came from their steam engines. 
A very large amount of steam and refuse 
water was let off, and the Blackstaff 
stream became polluted by most offen- 
sive matter, which was in the highest 
degree injurious to the health of the in- 
habitants of the town of Belfast. The 
Local Government Board had from time 
to time complained to the borough of 
Belfast of the Blackstaff nuisance, and 
the Corporation undertook to remedy it 
in what they believed would be an effec- 
tual manner. They proposed to take the 
sewage which now fell into this open 
stream, and to make another sewer as 
part of a general sewage scheme, which 
would empty the sewage into the sea 
below the borough of Belfast. The ef- 
fect of this would be to do away with 
the present nuisance, by which two sides 
of Belfast were enveloped in a filthy 
stream, and to give to the town two 
comparatively pure streams. Mr. Ba- 
zalgette went over from London and 
prepared a sewage scheme, which was 
submitted to the Local Government 
Board, who agreed in the propriety of 
it, the Corporation undertaking to carry 
out the scheme within a reasonable and 
moderate time, He was not sure that 
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this was so ; but he supposed thatthe Cor- 
poration could have borrowed part of the 
money for carrying out the scheme from 
the Board of Works. At any rate, they 
undertook to carry it out. But what 
had they done? They had carried out 
some small parts of the scheme, but only 
some very small parts. No doubt, the 
completion of the entire scheme would 
have been of enormous advantage to the 
borough of Belfast, and would have ma- 
terially improved the sanitary condition 
of the town. But instead of having 
carried out the work which they had bound 
themselves to the Local Government 
Board to do, they had this year pro- 
moted a Bill in Parliament, by which 
they took borrowing powers to the ex- 
tent of £350,000, to enable them to 
effect certain improvements, and in the 
meantime the scheme for the general 
sewerage of the town was postponed 
sine die. It only proposed to deal with 
the Blackstaff stream in a very small 
way, and in a way which, instead of im- 
proving matters, would make them worse. 
Lhe Bill merely proposed to cover in 
some hundred yards or so of this dirty 
stream, about two-thirds of the way 
down, and the result would be that the 
steam and gas which found its way into 
this filthy stream would come out at 
both ends, and be even still more offen- 
sive and injurious to the inhabitants. 
What he contended was, that it was the 
duty of the Government to see that in 
common fairness and honesty the Cor- 
poration fulfilled its engagements. He 
held that they were bound to fulfil these 
engagements before they were allowed 
to borrow money for other purposes. If 
they borrowed money for other improve- 
ments, they must more or less injure the 
security they gave to the Local Govern- 
ment Board for carrying out their pre- 
sent liabilities. They proposed under 
the Bill to carry out fresh improvements 
at an expense of £350,000, and the in- 
evitable result would be that the taxa- 
tion which would be necessary under the 
provisions of the Bill would jeopardize 
the sewage scheme. He thought the 
Government, as guardians of the public 
purse, were bound to see that the Cor- 
poration of Belfast fulfilled its original 
engagements on this point, before under- 
taking other works. He had only one 
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other word to say, and that was that the 
plan of the new improvements had been 
submitted by Mr. Black, the town soli- 
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citor, to the Local Government Board, 
who refused their sanction to it. In 
conclusion, he begged to move that the 
Lords’ Amendments be taken into con- 
sideration on that day three months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘ upon this 
day three months.” —(Mr. Biggar.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. J. P. CORRY said, he did not 
propose to follow the hon. Member for 
Cavan into all the details which he had 
referred to. He thought the hon. Mem- 
ber had taken a very unusual course 
in moving such an Amendment at this 
stage of the measure. The effect of 
postponing the consideration of the 
Lords’ Amendments would be, of course, 
that the Bill itself would be lost so far 
as the present Session was concerned ; 
and there could be no doubt whatever 
that by this Bill the Corporation of Bel- 
fast would be able to effect very exten- 
sive and much needed improvements in 
the town. The necessity for these im- 
provements was generally admitted, and 
fully justified the Corporation in asking 
for further powers. The Bill had re- 
ceived the careful consideration of Select 
Committees of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, and the House of Lords had 
already agreed to it substantially in 
the form in which it was originally pre- 
sented to them. No doubt, the hon. 
Member for Cavan and his Friends did 
oppose the Bill in the House of Lords; 
but the noble Lords who composed the 
Committee of the other House declined 
to sanction their objections, and the 
consequence was that the Bill now came 
down to the House of Commons for its 
approval in the final stages. The hon. 
Member for Cavan had favoured the 
House with a long dissertation upon the 
state of the Blackstaff stream. There 
could be no doubt that the question of 
sewage in Belfast was an old matter of 
controversy, and it was the desire of the 
Corporation that the present state of 
things should be remedied. Indeed, the 
promoters of the Bill were taking every 
pains to mitigate as far as possible the 
nuisance complained of, and already the 
hon. Member for Cavan and his Friends 
had had every opportunity afforded them 
of representing their views before the 
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local authorities. First of all, the hon. 
Member was examined by a Select Com- 
mittee upstairs appointed to consider 
the question of the Local Government 
and Taxation of Towns in Ireland. He 
was next called before the Commissioners 
in Belfast, and gave evidence there; and, 
very recently, he gave evidence before 
the Select Committee of the House of 
Lords upon the present Bill. The com- 
plaints of the hon. Member were con- 
fined to one particular subject, and they 
had received very full consideration. 
That they had not been acceded to 
was not the fault of the Corporation of 
Belfast, who were the promoters of the 
Bill. If anyone was to blame in that 
respect, it certainly was not the pro- 
moters of the measure. It was unne- 
cessary that he (Mr. Corry) should enter 
into details as to the objects of this Bill 
for the improvement of the town of 
Belfast, because those details had al- 
ready been fully considered by Com- 
mittees of both Houses of Parliament ; 
and he felt quite certain that the House 
would not consent to reject a Bill which, 
after much careful investigation, had 
been sanctioned by a Select Committee, 
and was now sent down for the final 
approval of the House, having almost 
reached its last stage. 

Mr. PORTMAN, as Chairman of the 
Committee which considered the Bill 
upstairs, hoped the House would allow 
him to say a few words before they 
came to a division. The hon. Member 
for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) was quite right 
in what he said as to his objections not 
having been pressed before the Com- 
mittee. He (Mr. Portman) was aware 
that those objections were embodied in 
a Petition against the Bill; but the Peti- 
tion itself was not pressed. The objec- 
tions had, however, according to the 
statement of the hon. Member for 
Cavan, been brought before the House 
of Lords and duly considered ; and, 
under those circumstances, he hoped 
the hon. Member would not press his 
Motion toa division. From all that the 
Committee of the House of Commons 
were able to see of the Belfast Improve- 
ment Bill, they came to the conclusion 
that it would carry into effect some very 
desirable improvements of the town; 
and he should be very sorry to see it 
rejected upon the present occasion. He 
hoped the hon. Member for Cavan 
would not persist with his Amendment, 
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as if he did so, he was afraid that he 
could not give him his vote. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA could not 
take objection to the course taken by 
his hon. Friend the Member for Cavan. 
He apprehended that his hon. Friend 
was perfectly within his right when he 
took upon himself to oppose the further 
progress of the Bill at this stage. He 
(Sir Joseph M‘Kenna) thought that 
probably the object. of the Bill was a 
very good one; but the.grounds of ob- 
jection taken by the. hon; Member for 
Cavan, were two-fold. The chief one, 
which his hon. Friend had placed upon 
the Paper, referred to.the fact that the 
Corporation of Belfast had already been 
charged with an important public work, 
and had failed to carry it out. He 
thought that was a/jvery) fair topic to 
bring under the notice of the House, 
although it was by no means conclusive 
in the matter, and would probably not 
justify the House.in going the extreme 
length of rejecting the present Bill. 
There was one matter, however, to 
which he thought the attention of the 
House ought to. be specially directed. 
He held in his hand a document which 
had been circulated among hon. Mem- 
bers, which purported to be 
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“ A statement on behalf of the Corporation 
of Belfast in support of the Bill, and against 
the Motion of Mr. Biggar,” 


and which bore the name of Dyson and 
Co., Parliamentary Agents. In that do- 
cument, the entire merits of the proposi- 
tion of the hon. Member for Cavan were 
discussed and prejudged, and the writer 
endeavoured to furnish hon, Members 
of that House with the conclusions 
which they ought to arriye at, after 
deliberating upon the measure. The 
persons who circulated this document 
undertook to state what object the hon. 
Member for Cavan had in view. He 
apprehended that this was a most in- 
convenient course for any hon. Member 
in charge of a Bill like this to sanction. 
His hon. Friend the Member for Cavan 
had referred to this document; but it 
seemed to him (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna) 
that the document itself was highly dis- 
respectful to the House and most irre- 
gular. Although there was a good deal 
of force in the objections which had 
been raised by his hon, Friend the 
Member for Cavan, he hoped his hon. 


Friend would not persist in dividing | 
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the House upon the question ; because, 
under the peculiar circumstances of the 
case, notwithstanding the merits of the 
objections, his hon. Friend was scarcely 
likely to induce a majority of the House 
to agree with him in his Amendment. 
He hoped, therefore, that it would not 
be pressed to a division. The grounds 
of the Amendment, however, were well 
worthy of the attention and considera- 
tion of the promoters of the Bill. Feel- 
ing that the document to which he had 
referred was not consistent with the 
proper respect due to the House, he 
proposed to place it in proper hands as 
soon as the present discussion should 
have closed. 

Mr. RAIKES: I think, Sir, it is 
hardly possible to imagine a more in- 
convenient course than that which has 
been taken by the hon. Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Biggar) in making this 
Motion. The Bill, which the hon. 
Member referred to at some length in 
his opening remarks, has now passed 
through almost every stage in both 
Houses. It has been fully considered 
by a Select Committee upstairs, the 
Chairman of which has stated that it 
met the entire approval of that Com- 
mittee. It has been to the other House 
of Parliament, and there carefully con- 
sidered. The hon. Member for Cavan 
was himself called as a witness before 
the Committee of the other House, and, 
in deference to the opposition offered to 
the Bill in that House, the House of 
Lords introduced certain Amendments 
into it in the shape of a new clause, 
which is to follow Clause 22 of the origi- 
nal Bill. That new clause requires the 
Corporation of Belfast, within 12 months 
after the purchase of the necessary pro- 
perty for any new street or improvement 
authorized by the Bill, to proceed with 
the execution thereof in accordance with 
the Bill, and to complete the same with 
reasonable despatch. That is the only 
Amendment in the Bill upon which any 
general objection can be raised. Well, 
Sir, I think it would hardly be pos- 
sible for the Forms by which Parlia- 
ment has endeavoured to protect the 
promoters of a Private Bill to be more 
strained than by a Motion such as that 
which is now submitted to the House; 
or for the interests of suitors to be more 
sacrificed, than in the event of such a 
Motion being adopted—theresult of which 
would be to reject a Bill which has al- 
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ready passed nearly all its stages in both 
Houses of Parliament on a simple Mo- 
tion for rejecting the Lords Amendments. 
It is not necessary that I should go into 
the questions of detail which have been 
raised by the hon. Member for Cavan. 
He may object to the Bill because he 
thinks that the interest of certain Roman 
Catholic citizens of Belfast are not gene- 
rally considered. That is a large and 
important question, and I wish to ex- 
press no opinion upon it. He may ob- 
ject further to the Bill on the ground 
that the Corporation of Belfast have 
omitted to fulfil certain engagements 
which they had previously contracted. 
But these are neither of them questions 
for the House to consider now. The 
House has only to consider whether the 
Amendments which have been inserted 
in the Bill by the House of Lords, and 
which are of the simplest character, are 
objectionable, or whether they afford 
sufficient reason for setting aside a Bill 
which has already received the approval 
of Committees of both Houses of Par- 
liament, and which I hope on the present 
occasion this House will sanction. I 
trust that the Amendment will be met 
by a decided negative. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Lords Amendments considered. 


‘¢ After Clause 22, insert Clause 22a,” 
the first Amendment, read a second 
time. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. 
Member in charge of the Bill propose to 
agree to the Lords Amendments ? 

Mr. J. P. CORRY: Yes. 

Mr. BIGGAR asked leave to disagree 
with the Lords Amendment. The clause 
provided that the Corporation should, 
within 12 months after the purchase of 
property for a new street or improve- 
ment, proceed to complete and execute 
such new street or improvement with 
reasonable despatch. That clause was 
inserted in the Bill in the House of 
Lords in consequence of the opposition 
of his friend Mr. Ross. He proposed 
to make a small addition to the clause 
by adding the following Proviso :— 

“Provided also, That the said powers of 
purchase shall not come into operation till the 
main drainage scheme, which has been approved 


of by the Local Government Board, has been 
completed.’’ 


Ur. Rathes 
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He had no wish to detain the House 
at any further length; but he thought 
he could make out a strong case in 
fayour of the Amendment. He had 
already pointed out that the Corporation 
of Belfast were under an engagement to 
the Local Government Board, in refer- 
ence to the main drainage scheme. They 
had carried out part of the work al- 
ready, and had spent part of the money; 
but the scheme was incomplete, and the 
Corporation might just as well have re- 
frained from spending the money which 
they had already spent. What he urged 
was simply this—that the Corporation of 
Belfast should endeavour to carry out 
the work they had undertaken, and 
should then bring into operation the 
improvement parts of their present Bill. 
In the Bill the Corporation took 10 years 
for their compulsory powers of purchase. 
That was really a very long time, and 
he hoped the House would accept his 
Amendment, as it certainly could not 
have the effect of rendering the Bill in- 
operative. It was not intended as a 
means of throwing the Bill on one side ; 
but it would have the effect of requiring 
the Town Council of Belfast, like sen- 
sible men, to complete one scheme of 
improvement before they commenced 
another. Under these circumstances, 
he begged to move that the words he 
had proposed be added to the clause. 


Amendment proposed, 


At the end thereof, to add the words 
“ Provided also, That. the said powers of 
purchase shall not come into operation till the 
main drainage scheme, which has been approved 
of by the Local Government Board, has been 
completed.’’ 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. J. P. CORRY said, he was com- 
pelled to take the same course in regard 
to the present Amendment as that which 
he had already taken in regard to the 
previous one, which involved the rejec- 
tion of the Bill altogether. In fact, so 
far as his own knowledge went, he was 
notawarethat any main drainage scheme 
had been approved of by the Local Go- 
vernment Board at all, or that the Cor- 
poration of Belfast were under any 
pledge to the Local Government Board 
to carry out any scheme. There were, 
however, certain works going on, and 
those works would be completely stopped 
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if this Bill were not passed. The adop- 
tion of the, Proviso moved by the hon. 
Member for. Cavan would effectually 
stop all the improvements now going on 
in Belfast. e therefore hoped the 
House would not assent to it. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 12; Noes 
167: Majority 155.—(Div. List, No. 
200.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. SPEAKER: Does the hon. 
Member for Belfast propose to agree 
with the rest of the Lords’ Amend- 
ments ? 


Mr. J. P. CORRY: Yes. 
Subsequent Amendments agreed to. 


QUESTIONS. 
—70o— 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE CON- 
VENTION BETWEEN ENGLAND AND 
TURKEY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER: In the ab- 
sence of my noble Friend the Member 
for the Radnor Boroughs (the Marquess 
of Hartington) I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether the Conyention of the 4th 
June between the Governments of Great 
Britain and Turkey has yet been rati- 
fied; and, whether the said Convention 
has been communicated to the Congress 
at Berlin, or to the European Powers 
separately ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, the English ra- 
tification of the Convention was sent to 
Constantinople , by . special messenger 
some time ago, and Sir Austen Layard 
reported on the 8th that everything was 
settled, and Mr, Baring, who was to 
take the firman to Cyprus, had left Con- 
stantinople. We have not yet received 
any official Report of the Convention 
having been formally communicated to 
the other Powers at Berlin. 

Mr. W. E, FORSTER: The hon. 
Gentleman will observe that the Ques- 
tion I asked him was, whether the Con- 
vention has been communicated to the 
Congress at Berlin, or to the European 
Powers separately. 

Mr. BOURKE; The answer is that 
which I haye given, and which I believe 
to be a complete answer to the Question 
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—namely, that we have not yet received 
any official Report of the Convention 
having been formally communicated to 
the other Powers, either at Berlin or 
elsewhere. 


TURNPIKE ROADS RETURNS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. RYLANDS asked the President 
of the Local Government Board, If he 
can state to the House the total cost of 
Turnpike Roads which have been dis- 
turnpiked since December 3lst, 1870, 
and, which under the provisions of the 
Highways Bill, would become charge- 
able to the county rate; also the total 
cost of existing Turnpike Roads which, 
on ceasing to be such, might hereafter 
become chargeable under the provisions 
of the same Bill to the county rate ? 

Mr. SCLATER- BOOTH, in reply, 
said, that the Returns of the annual cost 
of turnpike roads were given in the Ap- 
pendices to the Local Government Re- 
ports. The cost in 1870 was £509,546; 
and, according to the latest Returns, the 
cost was £282,273, and half of the dif- 
ference would primd facie be the amount 
that would fall upon the county rate. 
The latest Returns were, however, 18 
months in arrear, and it was estimated 
that the probable charge would now 
amount to about £150,000 a-year. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
BILL.— QUESTION. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked the Se- 
eretary to the Treasury, When he will 
be able to put the Amendments to be 
introduced into the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Bill on the Table; and, whe- 
ther he hopes to bg able to circulate 
amongst hon. Members the Orders in 
Council before the Bill goes into Com- 
mittee ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in reply, said, he hoped to be able to 
place the Amendments on the Table that 
evening, and they would be printed and 
circulated immediately. Withregard to 
the other part of the Question, he had 
communicated with the Privy Council 
on the subject, and the Orders would be 
laid on the Table as soon as possible ; 
but he was unable to say if it would be 
before the Bill went again into Com- 
mittee. 
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PARLIAMENT — BUSINESS OF THE 
HOUSE.—QUESTIONS. 


Mr. DILLWYN asked, what would 
be the order of Business on Friday 
next ? 

Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, it was not easy to say what would 
be the particular Business on Friday. 
It would depend very much on what 
progress they made that day (Tuesday). 
He thought the Army and War Office 
Regulation Bill would be on the Paper 
for that day. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, the Inclosure 
Bill was down first for Friday. He 
wished to know if it would keep its 

lace ? 

Sirk HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that the Inclosure Bill would in 
all probability be taken first on Friday. 
It would keep its place on the Paper 
that day ; but should any change take 
place, he would communicate it to the 
House before Friday. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—or0.m— 


ROADS AND BRIDGES (SCOTLAND) 
BILL—[Bitz 224.] 
(The Lord Advocate, Mr. Secretary Cross, Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 
THIRD READING. 


Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the. third 
time.”—( The Lord Advocate.) 


Mr. ANDERSON said, it was a mat- 
ter of great regret to him that Glasgow 
had been obliged to be so prominent in 
the discussion of the Roads and Bridges 
Bill; for he was sure that the House 
would be quite sick of the name of 
Glasgow and its grievances by this time. 
But Glasgow was peculiarly situated, 
and he was speaking under a stinging 
sense of the flagrant injustice imposed 
upon her—injustice of an almost unparal- 
leled character. By an hard-and-fast 
clause in the Bill, it was proposed to 
inflict upon her an Pita burden of 
£10,000 a-year for the maintenance of 
the county roads, and also to make her 
pay, on an equal rate with the counties, 
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the whole of the county road debts. 
The injustice of the Government in this 
matter was not only that the clause was 
inconsistent with every other clause in 
the Bill, but that it was utterly incon- 
sistent with the conduct of the Govern- 
ment in other matters ; for on Frida 

they had the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board proposing an Amend- 
ment on the English Highways Bill by 
which the Metropolis was specially ex- 
empted from paying any part of the 
county road debt. 

Mr. SCLATER- BOOTH said, his 

roposal had nothing to do with the 
jobs of the turnpike roads. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he had madea 
mistake, having meant to say county road 
maintenance. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had entirely excluded the Metropo- 
lis from payments to the county road 
maintenance, and had also excluded all 
quarter sessions boroughs from the same 
burdens; and yet, a few days before 
that, they had the Home Secretary pro- 
posing, under the Scotch Roads and 

ridges Bill, that Glasgow should make 
lenge payments, both towards the debts 
and maintenance of the county roads. 
He maintained that these were incon- 
sistencies which would not win the con- 
fidence of the country to the Govern- 
ment. When it saw the Government 
blowing hot and cold, doing one thing 
for the boroughs of England and an 
entirely different thing for a burgh 
in Scotland, the fact was not likely 
to create much confidence in such a Go- 
vernment. They had the Local Go- 
vernment Board and the Home Office 
distinctly at variance with each other 
in this matter. A very small conces- 
sion at the eleventh hour was made; 
but he wished to make a distinct protest 
against the expression of the Home 
Secretary, that the concession was of 
the nature of a compromise. It was not 
a compromise at all, because Glasgow 
repudiated it, A compromise was an 
agreement between two parties; but in 
this case one of the parties had nothing 
to do with it. All that it enabled Glas- 
gow to do was to come back in five 
years and renew the battle, sickening 
the House of Commons of that day as 
they were doing now ; and in the mean- 
time they would haye paid the great 
bulk of the county road debt, and 
£50,000 for the maintenance of the county 
roads, no part of which was it ever pro- 
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posed they should get back, even if the 
revision at the end of the five years was 
entirely in Glasgow’s favour. This in- 
justicé of making Glasgow pay the 
county voad’ debts was immensely ag- 
gravated by the nature of the valuations. 
In Glasgow every working man’s house 
and every other residence and every shop 
was valued at thé'full amount, and must, 
therefore, pay towards the county road 
debt on the utmost valuation. But in 
the counties there was a totally different 
state of matters existing. They had 
there all the county magnates living in 
palatial residences, and they had these 
rated at the lowest possible figure—at 
mere nominal rents—and not at all in 
proportion to the magnitude of the pro- 
perty. Thus, while the county magnate 
paid the lowest’ possible amount, the 
Glasgow workman would pay to the ut- 
most farthing.” He maintained that 
before this flagrant injustice was done, 
Glasgow hada right to be heard by 
counsel. This right had been denied by 
a British House of Commons, led on by 
a despotic Government, with a large 
majority at’ its back. He protested 
against this.’ He believed the injustice 
to be utterly unprecedented, and that 
the case he had ‘made out the other 
day for being heard’ by ‘counsel was 
entirely uncontroverted. It had hardly 
heen denied—-indeed, it appeared to 
have been admitted—that if the Home 
Secretary had been spoken to sooner 
he would havé allowed it to be so 
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heard. The tight ‘hon. Gentleman 
had not denied’the ‘hardship. He 
(Mr. Anderson) was bound to say 


that the learned gentleman who acted 
as the Speaker’s counsel, and advised 
him’ in this’ matter, must have’ been 
very hard’ up ‘for precedents when, 
after several days’ search, the only one 
he was able to give dated some 34 
years back—namely, the South Wales 
Highways Act. He (Mr. Anderson) had 
since examined it, and found it was not 
a precedent in any sense of the word. 
What Glasgow complained of, he re- 
peated, was that bya hard-and-fast clause 
in the Bill this extraordinary liability 
for the county roads was placed upon it. 
In the South Wales Highway Act there 
was nothing whatever of the kind, All 
that it did was to appoint Commissioners 
for the adjustment of the county road 
debts, and to arrange a system of arbi- 
tration under which those who made ob- 
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jections could be heard. There was no 
such thing as a hard-and-fast line de- 
ciding that Brecknock, say, was to pay 
the debt of Radnor, or that Pembroke 
was to pay £10,000 a-year to support 
the roads of Cardigan. Therefore, ho 
maintained that there was nothing in 
that Act which served as a precedent to 
justify the House in having refused that 
Glasgow should be heard by counsel 
before this injustice was inflicted upon 
it. The only excuse for this act of the 
Government was that Glasgow came 
too late with its objections. The Home 
Secretary had said the City of Glas- 
gow had been guilty of certain 
laches in not having come at an earlier 
date and let him know the circumstances. 
His constituents entirely and distinctly 
denied these Jaches. On the 15th of 
February they saw the Home Secretary 
and the Lord Advocate together, and at 
that interview the proposals of Mr. 
Smith were laid before them and strongly 
protested against. That was not all. 
On the 1st of March they had another 
interview with the Lord Advocate, on 
the 20th of March a second, on the 27th 
of May a third, and on the 3rd of June 
a fourth interview with the Lord Advo- 
cate, besides sending, both to him and 
the Home Secretary, printed papers and 
written remonstrances. There were no 
fewer than four distinct interviews with 
the Lord Advocate, at every one of 
which the strongest remonstrances were 
made against these proposals; and yet 
they had the Home Secretary coming 
and telling the House that he never 
heard from the Glasgow magistrates 
since the 15th of February. How was 
Glasgow to know that the Lord Advo- 
cate was never communicating these re- 
monstrances to the Home Secretary, or 
that the Home Secretary entirely forgot 
or ignored them? ‘The magistrates 
of Glasgow had always understood, as 
had other Scotch corporations, that the 
Lord Advocate was the proper means of 
communicating between them and the 
Government. They knew no other. 
They had been accustomed to go to the 
Lord Advocate with other grievances. 
They went four times to the Lord Ad- 
vocate, remonstrating with him upon 
this injustice, and yet they were told 
by the Home Secretary that he never 
heard a word about it. The fault lay 
either with the Lord Advocate or with 
the Home Secretary—in any case, with 
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the Government, certainly not with 
the magistrates of Glasgow. The Home 
Secretary also complained that the ac- 
tual Motion to be heard by counsel came 
very late—only after the clause was in 
the Bill. If the magistrates of Glasgow 
had believed it possible that the House 
of Commons would pass that unjust 
clause, and incorporate it with the Bill, 
the Amendment demanding to be heard 
by counsel would have been made 
even sooner; but it was made as soon 
as the clause was fairly in the Bill. He 
did not believe it would be any use 
at this late period to divide the House 
upon this matter. The Representatives 
of Glasgow had made the best fight they 
could ; but with the large majority the 
Government had at its back, the fight 
was a vain one. The question would, 
however, be fought ‘‘ elsewhere,” and 
by much abler men. He trusted that in 
the ‘‘ other place” the fight would have 
a more satisfactory issue. If that hap- 
pened, it would not be the first time that 
an injustice inadvertently inflicted upon 
Glasgow by this House was redressed 
by the other. He said inadvertently, 
because he was quite sure the House of 
Commons would not willingly inflict 
injustice on anyone. If it came to be 
fought in the other House, he’ would 
have the Government consider whether it 
would not be better to allow the clause 
to be thrown out, with the result of leay- 
ing the Bill a perfectly good Road Act-for 
Scotland, consistent with itself in all its 
parts. No one would be really aggrieved 
if this were done. The only effect would 
be that the counties in question would 
have to ask for a Provisional Order in 
regard to anything they did not like. 
There was abundant time between this 
and the Act coming into operation to 
have the different claims of the counties 
and of the City of Glasgow adjusted, 
after proper evidence, where the parties 
could be heard by counsel in the pre- 
sence of each other. He urged the Go- 
vernment to remove this grievous blot 
upon the Bill. He was sure it would not 
be satisfactory to the Government to feel 
that this clause, introduced at the last 
hour, was to produce such an amount of 
hostility as it would create in Glasgow. 
It would only produce contempt for the 
law and resistance to the law; for the 
feeling in Glasgow was so bitter against 
the counties and the rate proposed, that 
he looked forward to an amount of bad 


Mr. Anderson 
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feeling being created, to an extent 
which the Government might find it a 
very inconvenient thing to deal with. 
He asked them, therefore, at the last 
moment to allow this clause to be thrown 
out, and to leave parties to adjust their 
differences in future by a Provisional 
Order or Private Bill. He begged to 
move that the Bill be read a third time 
that day three months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘now,’’ and at the end 


ef the Question to add the words 


‘upon this day three months.’’—(J/r. 
Anderson.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now ’ stand part of the Question.”’ 


Dr. CAMERON said, he thought the 
Lord Advocate ought to take some notice 
of what had been stated. The fact was 
that the Home Secretary was anxious to 
be here, but was unavoidably called 
away. He was certain if the right hon. 
Gentleman had been there, he would not 
allow the injustice his hon. Colleague 
(Mr. .Anderson) protested against to 
pass without a word of explanation ; 
and he really thought, in his absence, 
the Lord Advocate was bound to make 
some explanation, not in reference to the 
entire question, but in reference to a 
matter which had been for the first time 
brought before the House—the accusa- 
tion of Jaches brought against Glasgow 
in this matter. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, he 
thought a great deal of meaning had 
been attached to the word laches which 
was not intended to be conveyed by it. 
He took it that all the Home Secretary 
intended was that the suggestion of 
Glasgow came too late. He did not 
think the right hon. Gentleman intended 
to say that he was not aware of the 
position taken up by the City. In fact, 
the right hon. Gentleman had been 
made aware of it by the hon. Members 
for Glasgow whilst the Bill was in pro- 
gress and in Committee. What he 
meant was that the Motion to send the 
Bill to a Select. Committee could not be 
fairly considered at a period of the Ses- 
sion when the proposal would have the 
effect of shelving the Bill, and that the 
suggestion should have been made at 
an earlier period than when the Bill was 
passing through the Committee of the 
House. 
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Srr EDWARD COLEBROOKE also 
thought the term J/aches entirely had 
reference to the proposal to send a Bill 
to a Select Committee, which was an 
unprecedented proposition on the last 
stage of the Bill. It ought, if made at 
all, to have been earlier. There was a 
strong feeling that if the Government 
had taken a course of that kind it would 
have had the effect of throwing out the 
Bill. He did not propose to follow the 
hon. Member for Gladaow (Mr. Ander- 
son) in his remarks. Had the whole 
burden fallen on them, the counties 
would have have had to be taxed at 1s. 
and 1s. 6d. in the pound for roads most 
extensively used by Glasgow. It was 
only just that Glasgow and the suburban 
burghs should afford the counties some 
assistance in this matter, as without 
seeking to eclipse the hon. Member for 
Glasgow in the use of strong language, 
he must say that, had*the Bill passed 
without some provision of the kind 
which had been introduced by the Lord 
Advocate, it would have been one of 
the most iniquitous Bills that ever was 
carried. 

Mr. E. JENKINS said, the Lord 
Advocate had ignored the statement 
with reference to the four separate in- 
terviews between the magistrates of 
Glasgow and his Lordship. It was per- 
haps as well that the people of Glasgow 
should take note of the fact that though 
they might hold interviews with the 
Lord Advocate, it was possible that in- 
formation of them might never reach 
the Home Secretary, and that while they 
were accustomed to look to the Lord 
Advocate, it was useless to send deputa- 
tions to him ; because it might turn out 
after all that the Home Secretary would 
get up in this House and say that the 
representations had never reached him. 
He thought this was a matter which the 
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Lord Advocate should explain more 


clearly than he had done in the very 

perfunctory statement he had made 

to the House. As the clause was intro- 
duced in Committee, it was impossible 
that its opponents could have proposed 
Brae ommittee earlier than they 
id. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Main Question put, and:agreed to. 
Bill read the third time, and passed. 


{Fury 9,.1878} 
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HIGHWAYS (ve-committed) BILL. 
(Mr. Sclater - Booth, Mr. Salt.) 


[BILL 214.] COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee. ) 


Bye-laws by County Authority. 


Clause 20 (Power of county authority 
to make bye-laws). 

Sm GEORGE JENKINSON moved, 
in page 9, line 9, after ‘‘ highways” to 
add the words— 


“‘ (6.) For regulating the felling of any hedge- 
row, timber, or trees upon or across any highway 
to the danger of the public using such high- 
way.” 


He said that cases had come under 
his own knowledge of accidents being 
caused by trees laying across the high- 
ways. 

Sm JULIAN GOLDSMID said, that 
the other day it had been shown that it 
was perfectly unnecessary to lay down 
any of those regulations, For his own 
part, he was not aware of any case of 
the kind in which danger to the public 
had arisen, and he thought that if they 
had to provide by bye-laws against 
every possible accident that might oc- 
cur, they would have enough to do. 
He thought that the right hon. Gentle- 
man in charge of the Bill was better 
advised when he did not press any such 
regulations as these. The matter might 
safely be left to the Common Law, and 
he hoped that hon. Gentlemen would 
join with him in opposing the Amend- 
ment, 

Sir GEORGE JENKINSON said, he 
knew of a case in which a tree had been 
lying immediately in front of an ap- 
proaching vehicle, which had run into it 
before the driver had time to stop. In 
some cases, the occupants of a vehicle 
had the option of being-despatched by 
a tree or drowned in a pond. Such acase 
had occurred within a few yards from 
his own house. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he rose to op- 
pose the whole of the propositions of the 
hon, Baronet. It might happen that 
the bye-laws might be passedin onecounty 
and not in another, so that a man going 
from one county to another would not 
know under what bye-laws heexisted. He 
was under the impression that the system 
of making different bye-laws for different 
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localities had been carried to an extreme, 
and that they really must allew some 
matters to be determined by the common 
sense and judgment of people who were 
engaged in the management of districts. 
With regard to the evil of trees, he could 
not say that he had passed over as many 
country roads as the hon. Baronet; but, 
in his whole experience, he had never 
met with the slightest inconvenience in 
the way indicated. 

Sr ANDREW LUSK thought the 
hon. Baronet ought to get some credit 
for his attempt to make things ‘a ‘little 
better than they were. He could speak 
from experience in the matter, seeing as 
he did from time to time similar cases 
occurring down in Hertfordshire. ‘He 
did not know whether the Common Law 
would prevent it or not, but they did 
want some better regulations than they 
already had in reference to their roads. 
They also wanted some authority to 
clean out ditches by the side of roads. 

Tue CHAIRMAN said that a dis- 
cussion on this point was beyond the 
limit afforded by the Amendment. 

Sm ANDREW LUSK said, that he 
wanted to support the hon. Baronet, 
because he had seen frequent cases of 
accident occurring from people not 
noticing trees that were lying across 
roads. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH hoped the 
hon. Baronet would not press the words 
he had proposed, or any of the Amend- 
ments he had to follow them. He should 
be very willing to establish a general 
power of making bye-laws similar to that 
which existed under the General Turn- 
pike Act. The trustees under those Acts 
had the power of preventing certain 
nuisances upon roads, such as the open- 
ing of gates outwards into roads; and 
he thought that under some general 
words they might give such powers as 
would make it certain that all that was 
reasonable would be provided for. If 
the hon. Member would favour him by 
withdrawing his Amendment, and the 
other Gentlemen who had similar 
Amendments would do the same, he 
would substitute such an Amendment as 
the following :— 


‘‘For prohibiting or regulating all or any of 
such matters or things as may be prohibited or 
regulated under the General Turnpike Act.” 


Mr. CLARE READ said, he hoped 
the power included the lopping and 


Mr. Rylands 
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trimming of timber which overhung 
roads which in some districts rendered 
them almost impassable for loads of 
hay and straw. But with regard to 
bicycles, they were. almost a new ma- 
chine, and if the hon. Baronet moved 
his Amendment affecting them he should 
be ready to support him, because he 
thought that without some regulation 
they were really a danger and a nui- 
6ance, || 

- Mr.GOLDNEY asked, whether power 
would. be. included to control the 
dragging of threshing machines along 
the roads ? 

Mr. WILBRAHAM EGERTON said, 
the object of his Amendment was to give 
powers to the highway authorities which 
the turnpike trustees did not possess at 
the present. time. 

Str GEORGE JENKINSON said, he 
should be very glad to leave the whole 
subject in the hands of the right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill, and if 
he would deal with all the matters con- 
tained in the following Amendments he 
would withdraw those also. 

Mr. SOCLATER-BOOTH said, he 
could not conscientiously say that his 
Amendment would include the manage- 
ment of bicycles; but if the hon. Baronet 
desired to deal with them now was the 
time to do so. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Sir GEORGE JENKINSON then 


moved the insertion of the following 
words :— 

“ (6.) For prohibiting the use of any bicycle 
on any highway, unless the rider of such bicycle 
shall be provided with, and shall use, a loud 
bell and whistle, as well as a clear light after 
dark, or other effectual means of giving at ail 
times audible notice of his approach on meeting 
or passing any vehicle or any person on horse- 
back,”’ 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH agreed to 
accept the first part of the Amendment 
in the following form:—‘‘ For regu- 
lating the use of any bicycle on any 
road.” 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
had received a communication from the 
bicyclists of London, which led him to 
think that they would be perfectly con- 
tent with the Amendment as altered. 
They had no objection to the prohibition 
of bicycling on footpaths, but they cer- 
tainly objected very strongly to being 
compelled to use whistles, 

Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 
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Mrz. SCLATER-BOOTH. moved, in 
the same clause, page 9, line 9, to insert, 
after the words already inserted, the 
words— 

‘‘ And for prohibiting or regulating all, or any, 
of ‘such things as = be prohibited’ or regu- 
lated, respectively, under the provisions. of. the 
General Turnpike Act.’’ 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. WILBRAHAM EGERTON 
moved, in the same‘ clause, to insert 
the words, after those inserted ‘already— 

“(9.) For prohibiting the driving or riding 
furiously, or racing, against time or otherwise, 
in or upon any vehicle, including bicycles, 80 as 
to endanger the lives and limbs of passengers 
riding on the highway.’’ ; 

Mr. SCLATER -BOOTH said, he 
thoughtthe present Highways Acts would 
meet the case suggested by the Amend- 
ment of his hon. friend; and if they did 
not, he would undertake, if possible, to 
amend them. 

Mr. PEASE suggested that the 
Amendment should end with the word 
“‘ otherwise,” leaving out the words“ in 
or upon any vehicle,” as those words 
narrowed the operation of the clause ‘to 
those in or upon a carriage, and pre- 
vented horsemen being dealt with. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, that 
any provision in the general Highways 
Acts would be applicable to roads which 
had been disturnpiked. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. GREGORY proposed, in page 9, 
line 9, to insert the words— 


‘“‘(5,) For prohibiting or regulating the use of 
locomotives upon any highway, or across any 
bridge, where such authority is satisfied that 
such use would be attended with danger to the 
public from the narrowness, inclination, or 
imperfect construction of such ‘highway or 
bridge respectively.” 


The Amendment, he thought, spoke for 
itself. It must be in the knowledge of 
many hon. Members that there were in 
country districts many roads along which 
locomotives ought only to be allowed to 
pass on stringent conditions, and many 
bridges over which they ought not to 
be allowed to pass at all. He saw no 
reason why the local authorities might 
not be fairly intrusted with a power of 
this kind. 

Mr. KNIGHT objected to the pro- 


posal, on the ground that it would enable 
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local: authorities to prevent the use of 
steam ploughs all over England, because 
they would not have permission to travel 
over the roads. He had known cases in 
which, under the existing law, farmers 
who wished to use steam power in the 
cultivation of their land had been unable 
to do so. It was, in his opinion, unjust 
to regard as being engaged in ‘‘ regular 
traffic,” a steam engine which was simply 
used for the purpose of working a steam 
plough or a threshing-machine, and had 
only to be moved from farm to farm as 
its services were required. It would be 
easy to put in the Bill provisions which 
would insure payment, by the persons 
causing it, for damage done to roads or 
culverts by the passing of locomotive 
engines over public roads; but he 
thought it would be a monstrous abuse 
of the powers of Parliament, to make a 
law which could possibly have the effect 
of preventing the use of steam power in 
agriculture. 

Sir JULIAN GOLDSMID said, it 
seemed to him absurd to give to any 
local authority power to stop the passage 
over roads, and so to prohibit the use, of 
any machines which were of great prac- 
tical use in the conduct of farming 
operations. As far as he understood the 
proposals of the Government, they 
would, in a later clause, include such 
Amendments as would meet any reason- 
able demand on the part of those who 
objected to the use of steam engines on 
public roads. 

Mr. CLARE READ said, he thought 
it would be wise to make a distinction 
between locomotives which were pro- 
posed to be run frequently and regularly 
along public roads, and those which 
were only to be employed on the roads 
occasionally, in going from farm to farm, 
in connection with the operations of 
ploughing or threshing. The objection 
to locomotives, on the score that it would 
not beeasy to pass them in certain circum- 
stances, would apply with equal weightto 
a brewer’sdrayora furniturevan. If two 
of these vehicles met in a road too narrow 
for them to pass, one would have to 
back, and the same observation applied 
to locomotives. He perfectly agreed 
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that there should be applied to bridges 
a special protective provision ; because, 
at present, there was no law to prevent 
engines of any kind passing over 
bridges, and there was no law to compel 
persons damaging bridges to pay for 
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such damage, unless they actually broke 
down the bridge. PART Il. 
Mr. W.S. STANHOPE thought some | Awenpwenr or Locomotives Acrs, 1861 
distinction should be made between loco- AND 1865. 


motives which were intended: to be 
constantly employed on public roads, and 
those which it was proposed to move 
about from farm to farm for agricultural 
purposes. He knew some roads off 
which the public were practically driven, 
by the fact that they were regularly 
traversed by locomotives. Although a 
road might be sufficiently wide for a 
vehicle to pass a locomotive, it could not 
be done ; because the locomotive, owing 
to its weight, could only travel in the 
centre of a roadway. 

Mr. PEASE said, he thought no one 
would object to the use of locomotives 
on turnpike roads in connection with the 
operations of agriculture; but hethought 
there could be some difference of opinion 
on the subject of allowing their use for 
ordinary roads, involving, as it would, the 
possible destruction of many bridges and 
the certain injury of a large number of 
roads and the culverts which ran beneath 
them, unlesstheroads had been previously 
made ready for such extra weight, a thing 
that ought to be attended to. 

Sir JULIAN GOLDSMID thought it 
would be better to deal with this ques- 
tion on Clause 24, than to attempt to deal 
with it here. 

Mr. GREGORY said, the clause 
now proposed referred to the bye- 
laws to be made by county authori- 
ties; and when they were regulat- 
ing bye-laws, it seemed to him that 
this Amendment should be inserted. 
As, however, his right hon. Friend 
wished to have the alteration made 
somewhere else, he had no objection. 
With respect to bridges, the proprietors 
of locomotives were already liable by 
the Locomotive Acts, for the repair of 
any bridges they broke down; but the 
Acts at present did not stop them from 
going over weak bridges. As a result, 
if a bridge was too weak it broke, and 
parties using the road were for months 
unable to go that way because the 
bridge was under repair. The pro- 
prietors of the locomotives might be 
finally liable ; but he wanted to prevent 
them from straining the bridge in the 
first instance. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Mr. Clare Read 





Clause 21 (Weight of locomotives and 
contruction of wheels). 

Sr BALDWYN LEIGHTON said, 
he wished to move an Amendment, not 
on the Paper, of which he had given his 
right hon. Friend private Notice. He 
proposed, in page 9, line 19, to leave 
out the words ‘‘shall not be lawful to,” 
and insert the words ‘‘ be lawful for any 
highway authority to.’”’ His object was 
to give power to the local authorities to 
make these regulations optional if they 
chose—that was to say, to adopt them or 
not. Subject to the damage for exces- 
sive weight, he believed the right policy 
was to remove all these restrictions, and 
he wished to empower any and every 
county to be able todo so. Hon. Mem- 
bers generally had, he believed, no de- 
sire to prohibit or to unduly restrict 
the. use of locomotives, but rather to 
encourage it, subject to public damage 
and public danger, and nuisance. It 
seemed to him that if they limited the 
width of wheel and the weight of the 
locomotive, they put a bar in the way of 
improvements, which might do far more 
harm than would now be done by leaving 
the use of locomotives free from any of 
these restrictions, except damage and 
danger. The principle laid down by Sir 
George Grey, in the first of these Locomo- 
tive Acts, was thatthe use of these engines 
should not be encumbered by too many 
restrictions. That principle had always 
been adhered to by the House in subse- 
quent legislation; and he thought they 
might safely give power to the local 
authorities to dispense with these re- 
strictions in the district under their juris- 
diction, if they chose. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, this 
part of the Bill was intended as an 
Amendment of the general law with 
respect to locomotives. It was not in- 
tended that the different county authori- 
ties should have power to make different 
regulations, for it would be intolerable 
that a locomotive could not pass from 
one county, or, perhaps, even from one 
parish to another, without being subject 
to different and varying rules and penal- 
ties. In his opinion, this was nota fit 
subject for regulation by the local 
authorities, The general Locomotive 
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Acts of 1861 and 1865 regulated the use 
of these engines, and it was now pro- 
posed to improve those Acts in certain 
respects which experience had shown to 
be necessary. For the last two years he 
had been in communication, off and on, 
with gentlemen who were interested in 
the manufacture and use of locomotives, 
and the provisions and alterations now 
made had been carefully settled, with 
the view of making such reasonable 
amendment of the law as was thought 
necessary. On the other hand, these 
gentlemen had cheerfully submitted to 
certain restrictions to which by law they 
were not now subject. He thought 
these proposals were now very just and 
fair, and if they were to attempt to vary 
them they might do more harm than 
they were aware of. 

CoronEL BEAUMONT said, this 
Amendment would introduce optional le- 
gislation, and its inconvenience would be 
apparent to the hon. Baronet if he would 
remember the number of different bodies 
these locomotive people would have to 
deal with. They could not have legisla- 
tion that was at once optional and final ; 
while if these regulations were left to 
the local authoritiesto settle, there would 
be an interminable number of difficul- 
ties introduced. The final appeal ought, 
in his opinion, to rest with the Board of 
Trade; and besides, they should have 
certain broad rules laid down and in- 
sisted upon, as was done in this clause. 
In proportion, also, as they enforced 
stringent legislation, they took the 
responsibility from the shoulders of the 
owners of the engines, and, in his opinion, 
that was undesirable. 


Amendment negatived. 


Sr BALDWYN LEIGHTON moved, 
in page 9, line 25, to leave out ‘‘ three,” 
and insert the word ‘‘six.” He didnot 
understand how three inches could be 
sufficient width of tire in every case. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, the 
first of these sections applied to locomo- 
tives not drawing carriages, and he 
thought three inches was enough in that 
case. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Coronen CHAPLIN moved, in page 
9, lines 29 and 30, to leave out ‘two 
inches,” and insert ‘‘ one-and-a-half 
inch.” He quite agreed with the prin- 
ciple of having the width of the wheel 
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regulated by the weight of the locomo- 
tive; but he thought the experience of 
the last 10 or 15 years had shown that 
2 inches was too much, and _ that 
14 inch would be enough. There were 
numbers of engines in use in this 
country with wheels of that width, and 
it had been found quite sufficient. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he was 
not aware that there was any complaint 
as to ‘the limit of 2 inches; but if his 
hon. and gallant Friend would withdraw 
the Amendment, he would inquire into 
the matter, and make a change in the 
clause on the Report, if he were satisfied 
it was necessary. 

CotonEL BEAUMONT said, the width 
of the wheel was really a very import- 
ant matter ; for’a very narrow wheel cut 
up the road a great deal, while a wide 
one became a road roller, and if they 
only chose to widen it sufficiently, the 
passage of the locomotive really became 
a benefit. He had considered the matter 
a good deal, and had made some in- 
quiries. As a result, he was bound to 
say that he thought 1} inch narrower 
than was necessary, while 2 inches was 
too wide. He should think 1? inch 
would be best. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH moved, in 
line 30, after the words ‘not less than 
two inches in depth,”’ to add “and sixty 
inches in diameter.”’? At the end of the 
sub-section he should propose, subse- 
quently, to add some words, enacting 
that if the diameter of the wheel was in- 
creased a corresponding decrease in the 
width of the tire should be allowed. He 
believed this Amendment would be satis- 
factory to locomotive manufacturers, and 
he had no reason to doubt that it was a 
reasonable one. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, if the weight 
of the locomotive was three tons, was 
the diameter of the wheel to be three 
times 60 inches ? 

Mr. BRISTOWE said, the wording 
of this last Amendment would have to 
be altered, for, as proposed by the right 
hon. Gentleman, it would read as if the 
tires were to be not less than 60 inches 
in diameter; whereas, of course, the 
wheels were meant. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, this 
Amendment was given to him in manu- 
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script, and though he did not doubt the 
correctness of the source from which it 
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came, he would prefer to withdraw it 
now, and let it stand over till the 
Report. 

Str JULIAN GOLDSMID said, the 
principle of the Amendment was cer- 
tainly a good one—that the width of the 
wheel should be regulated by the dia- 
meter of the wheel. Of course, with a 
very large wheel the weight was distri- 
buted over a greater space ; and, there- 
fore, there was less pressure upon the 
road than with a smaller wheel. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Coronet CHAPLIN moved, in line 
84, after the word ‘‘ The,” to insert the 
word ‘‘driving.” The driving wheel 
was the one on which the great weight 
fell, and the steering wheels were by 
no means so important. If this were 
accepted, these latter wheels would not 
cut up the road so much. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. SEVERNE moved, in page 9, 
lines 34 and 85, to leave out all the 
words after the word ‘‘ smooth-rolled,”’ 
to the end of the clause. He was sure 
the cross-bars on the wheels did great 
harm to the roads, disintegrating the 
surface, and breaking it up. Very often 
the cross-bars extended the full width, 
or nearly the full width, of the wheel, 
and they cut into the road to their full 
depth of 3 of aninch. Formerly, there 
was a wide edge to the wheel left 
smooth ; but that was now done away 
with to a great extent, and, consequently, 
a great deal more damage was done to 
the roads than formerly. 

Sm JULIAN GOLDSMID said it 
was quite impossible to accept this 
Amendment. It would upset the whole 
of the clause. If such a restriction 
were agreed to, it would prevent the 
use of locomotives altogether. 

Mr. WHITWELL entirely agreed 
with the hon. Baronet. He had often 
seen traction-engines run up steep hills, 
which they would never have been able 
to mount but for the cross-bars. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH was sorry 
he could not accept the Amendment. 
It would not be reasonable to put in 
such a restriction as this. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

CoLtonEL CHAPLIN moved, in line 
35, after the word ‘‘inch’’ to insert the 
word ‘‘diagonal.” If the cross-bars 
were diagonal, instead of being at right 
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angles to the tire'as hitherto, they would 
not cut up the road nearly so much. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. GREGORY moved, in line 37, 
after the word ‘‘ thickness,” to insert the 
words ‘‘ extend to the full breadth of the 
tire.” At present, part of the wheel was 
sometimes left smooth, and, as a conse- 
quence, the cross-bars cut in much more 
than they would have‘done if they had 
extended the whole breadth of the wheel. 


Amendment agreed to, 


Sm BALDWYN LEIGHTON said, 
he had placed. on the Paper two sub- 
sections, the first of which was intended 
to secure that the weight of a locomotive 
should be legibly written upon it. The 
second gave power to a local authority 
to construct a weighing machine at some 
convenient point forthe purpose of ascer- 
taining the weight of locomotives. He 
trusted that the hon.and gallant Member 
for South Durham (Colonel Beaumont), 
who took an interest in this matter, 
might not see any reason to object to 
this proposal, and that his right hon. 
Friend the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board might see his way to 
adopting it. He begged to move, in 
page 9, line 38, after sub-section (4), to 
insert— 

‘«(6.) Theexact and true weight of a locomo- 
tive, including necessary water and coals, shall be 
legibly written in letters of not less than one 
inch in length, and affixed to some conspicuous 
part of the locomotive. (6.) For the purpose of 
ascertaining the true weight of a locomotive, 
any highway ‘district or highway ‘parish au- 
thority may, with the consent of. the county 
authority, construct and erect a weighing 
machine, with necessary approaches, in. any 
convenient place on the road-side; and every 
locomotive passing along such road shall, once 
every six months, if required by the: surveyor, 
go upon the said weighing machine, with coal 
and water supply complete, and be weighed 
thereon in the presence of the surveyor, whose 
certificate shall be true and sufficient evidence 
of such weight.” 


Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, that 
while he did not object to the principle 
involved in the Amendment, he thought 
it would be imposing a very unnecessary 
expense upon parochial authorities to re- 
quire that a weighing machine should 
be erected in every district throughout 
the country. He would point out that 
there was scarcely any place in England 
where there was not a weighing machine 
within a convenient distance, Every rail- 
way, for example was provided with one, 
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Sm BALDWYN LEIGHTON ex- 
plained, that what he proposed was not 
a compulsory, but a permissive power to 
erect a weighing machine with the con- 
sent of the county authority. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, he 
was quite aware of that fact. Yet, surely, 
it was indicating that it was more or less 
the duty of every district where a loco- 
motive was uae have one of these 
weighing machines ? 

Mr. KNIGHT objected to the Amend- 
ment, that it would entail an addition to 
the rates. Everything was to be put 
upon the rates, It would seem that no 
Act of Parliament could be brought in 
without something more being put upon 
the rates. The Amendment would place 
an obligation almost on the County 
Boards to erect weighing machines, 
though there was one to be found at 
every railway station. He hoped. it 
would not be pressed. 

Mr. WHITWELL thought the hon. 
Baronet hardly contemplated what he 
proposed to enact. It was, that every 
highway authority might at some point 
of a road within their district erect a 
weighing machine, and that the loco- 
motive should be weighed at that place. 
But the locomotive might not pass along 
that road at all. The Amendment said 
that it was only when passing the weigh- 
ing machine, that the locomotive should 
be weighed. 

Coronet BEAUMONT pointed out 
that the local authorities had already 
power to cause any traction engine to 
be weighed. The fact was, however, 
that it was generally known perfectly 
well what an engine did weigh, and 
what amount of coal was required for 
the purpose of working it, and though 
he did not think much harm would 
arise from the passing of the Amend- 
ment, he believed it to be unnecessary. 

Mr. BEAUMONT said, he rather 
agreed that sub-section 6 appeared to 
impose an obligation upon the local 
authorities, and he would, therefore, ask 
the hon. Baronet to withdraw that por- 
tion of his Amendment. 

Sm JULIAN GOLDSMID thought 
the last suggestion was a very good one. 
To the first part of the Amendment 


there was no objection; butas regarded 
the second part, while it might do harm 
it could not possibly do any good, 
and there was no use, therefore, in over- 
burdening the Bill with clauses which 
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would serve no good purpose. There 
were many ways by which the weight 
of an engine might be easily ascer- 
tained, and he would, therefore, join in 
the appeal made to the hon. Baronet to 
omit the latter part of his Amendment. 

Mr. W. STANHOPE remarked, that 
if the latter sub-section were withdrawn, 
he. still thought that power should be 

iven to local authorities to erect weigh- 
ing machines where they thought it 
necessary for the general purposes of 
the Act. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH was aware 
that his hon. Friend (Mr. Stanhope) 
held that view, and he did not pretend 
to say that it was an unreasonable one 
to hold. ' Perhaps, on the Report, some 
words’ might be inserted to enable a 
local authority to erect a weighing ma- 
chine if they thought it necessary. He 
hoped his hon. Friend (Sir Baldwyn 
Leighton) would be prepared to with- 
draw the second part of his Amend- 
ment. 

Sir BALDWYN LEIGHTON: I ac- 
cede to that request. 


Sub-section 6 withdrawn. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That sub-section 
5 be inserted.” 


Mr. KNIGHT remarked, that at the 
present time steam ploughs were in use 
all over the country, and he should like 
to know what the owners of them were 
to do, if this Amendment were agreed 
to? Were they to wait upon or write to 
the persons who made them in order to 
ascertain the exact weight of the engine ? 
It was generally known whether an 
engine was a 10-ton ora 15-ton engine ; 
butthe requirement as to the exact weight 
would, it seemed to him, give rise to 
great difficulty and a very troublesome 
operation. In fact, nobody would be 
able to use his engine at all. How on 
earth was one to ascertain the exact 
weight of locomotives? 

Mr. CLARE READ pointed out that 
the engines sent out with steam ploughs 
invariably had the weight written upon 
them. All the engines in his district 
were so marked. There was no hard- 
ship in the matter. 

Sir. JULIAN GOLDSMID agreed 
that there was no hardship whatever in 
regard to the question of weight. He 
believed that the owners of locomotives 
were perfectly willing to agree to what 
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was proposed, and it was not worth 
the while of the Committee to discuss it. 

Mr. MARLING suggested that the 
words ‘exact and true” should be 
omitted. It would be quite sufficient to 
say weight. 

Tur CHAIRMAN: That Amendment 
cannot now be made. 

Mr. SCLATER - BOOTH said, he 
would take care that these words were 
struck out on the Report. 

Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. GREGORY said, the object of 
the Amendment which he had placed on 
the Paper was to give some further 
notice of the approach of locomotives at 
night than that already provided for. 
He also thought that some light should 
be carried at the rear of the locomotive. 
He begged, therefore, to move, after 
line 88, to insert— 

“‘(4.) In addition to the lights already re- 
quired, a locomotive shall at night carry a red 
light in front, and also alight at the rear orend 
of the same.” 


Mr. HERMON moved to amend the 
proposed Amendment, by striking out 
the words “at night,” in order to in- 
sert ‘‘ after dusk and in foggy weather.” 

CotoneL BEAUMONT hoped that 
the Committee would not agree to the 
Amendment. If they did, the locomo- 
tives, as far as he could see, would have 
avery bad time of it. If, in addition to 
the glare from the fires, locomotives had 
to carry ared light in front, which every- 
body knew was the signal of danger, and 
a red light behind, they would become 
such formidable objects that they might 
be driven off the road altogether. He 
was perfectly certain that a provision 
such as that proposed would have the 
effect of creating a danger which did not 
exist at present. 

Sr JULIAN GOLDSMID remarked, 
that there was another objection to the 
Amendment. Already, under the Loco- 
motives Act, every engine had to carry 
two lights in front. The hon. Member 
(Mr. Gregory) now proposed to stick 
another light in front, and alight behind. 
Admitting that it might be desirable 
to have a light behind, still the Amend- 
ment, in its present shape, could not be 
accepted, because, as he had stated, the 
two lights in front already provided for 
by Actof Parliament were quite sufficient. 
He hoped, therefore, that the right hon. 
Gentleman would not agree to the 
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Amendment in the form in which it was 
proposed. 

Mr. HANBURY said, there was a 
further objection to what was now pro- 
posed. It was already provided that a 
man must walk before every locomotive. 
[‘‘No, no!”] He begged pardon; in 
the day, a man carrying a red flag, had 
to walk in front of every locomotive. It 
might be necessary to haye a light be- 
hind ; he thought, himself, such a light 
would be very useful ; but all other lights 
were already sufficiently provided for. 
He had never seen any engine—and he 
had seen a great many of them—which 
was not provided with lights. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH must say 
that, personally, he would have a great 
objection to a red light being carried in 
front. He thought a light behind would 
be a reasonable requirement ; but they 
need hardly insert a provision to that 
effect in this Bill. 


Amendments negatived. 


On Question, “That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill?” 


Mr. CLARE READ said, his right 
hon. Friend had stated that he had been 
in communication with the proprietors 
of these locomotives. Might he ask him 
whether they had complained to him of 
the hardship which they now endured 
by being made to consume their own 
smoke, because that was really a very 
serious impediment to the use of steam 
on roads? ‘There was no locomotive 
engine made which could consume its 
own smoke, 

Mr: SCLATER-BOOTH rose to Order. 
If his hon. Friend would wait till the 
Committee came to Clause 23, he would 
find that that question arose, and he 
might then be able to give him a satis- 
factory answer. 

Mr. PELL said, he wanted to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman one question. 
They had now got an Amendment in- 
serted in this clause which required 
that “the exact and true weight of a 
locomotive, including necessary water 
and coals,” should be written on the 
engine. The first sub-section of the 
clause stated that— 

‘a locomotive not drawing any carriage, and 
not exceeding in weight three tons, shall have 
the tires of the wheels thereof not Jess than 
three inches in width, with an additional, inch 
for every ton, or fraction of a ton, above the 
first three tons,” 
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Was that meant to include the water, or 
coals, or both? It was a point that 
should be made quite clear. ! 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH replied, that 
he had promised to strike out the words 
‘ exact and true’’ on the Report, and to 
see that the Amendment that had been 
inserted would otherwise square with 
the other provisions of the clause. 
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Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 22 (Amendment of Section 3 
of Locomotive Act, 1865). 


CotonEL BEAUMONT moved, in page 
10, line 10, to leave out ‘‘ the paragraph 
numbered,” and insert ‘‘the paragraphs 
numbered firstly and.” He explained 
that the law, as it stood at present, pro- 
vided that three men should be attached 
to every locomotive while in motion. 
Two of these were the engine-driver and 
stoker, and the third was the celebrated 
man who with the red flag walked in 
front, and whose duty appeared to be to 
frighten the horses first and render 
assistance afterwards, He was not by 
any means disposed or anxious to do 
anything which should interfere with 
the safety of the public on the roads; 
but, on the other hand, he was ex- 
tremely anxious that no unnecessary cost 
should be thrown on the people who 
employed these road locomotives. Now, 
the Bill, which he certainly thought 
dealt on the whole both liberally and 
wisely with the question of locomotive 
power on roads, provided that the red 
flag should be done away with. The 
difference really was that whereas before 
the third man carried his red flag in 
front of the train, now the flag was 
dispensed with and he walked by the 
side. Under certain circumstances, he 
could quite understand that a third man 
was necessary ; but in five cases out of 
six, especially in cases where locomotives 
were employed on country roads, where 
they were perfectly well known on the 
road from their travelling backwards 
and forwards, and where the people by 
the roadside hardly took the trouble to 
look as the engine went by, it certainly 
was little more than a solemn farce that 
a man should be employed to walk by 
the side of that engine. In all proba- 
bility, he would be riding either on the 
engine or on one of the cars. He ad- 
mitted that there were cases where it was 
extremely desirable that a third man 
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should accompany the train ; and he in- 
tended, if this Amendment were agreed 
to, to propose another whereby the local 
authorities could, when they saw fit, 
order a third man to be in attendance. 
He really did not see why the Amend- 
ment should not be accepted by the Com- 
mittee. He did not believe that either 
the safety or the convenience of the 
public would be in any way endangered 
by its acceptance. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he was 
about to appeal to the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman and to his hon. Friend the 
Memberfor Peterborough (Mr. Hankey), 
who had an Amendment of a some- 
what similar nature on the Paper, 
to withdraw both their Amendments, 
and be content with the Bill as it stood. 
They were all agreed as to getting rid 
of the red flag, which did more harm 
than good; and what he proposed was 
that the original requirement of three 
persons to each locomotive should con- 
tinue, and that one of them should ren- 
der assistance to carriages passing the 
same. The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
(Colonel Beaumont) wanted to reduce 
the number to two, which would not be 
an unreasonable thing if he had pro- 
posed some provision to meet excep- 
tional circumstances ; but it was almost 
impossible to say when a third or 
fourth man would be required. There 
was no local authority for the pur- 
poses of the Act except the county 
authority, who could not be expected to 
provide for these cases. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Peterborough (Mr. 
Hankey) wanted to add to the number 
of the persons accompanying a loco- 
motive, and to have four persons, instead 
of three. He would put it to the hon. 
Gentlemen whether they ought not to 
withdraw their respective Amendments, 
and allow the clause to remain as it 
stood—namely, that there should be 
three persons with each locomotive, one 
of whom should, if need be, assist 
passing carriages ? 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, 
that the object which he had in view 
would be entirely met by the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and gallant Member 
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for South Durham. All he desired was, 
that it should be the duty of some per- 
son to look out for carriages approach- 
ing, so as to give notice to the driver of 
a locomotive that they were desirous of 
passing. 
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Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH : The words 
in the clause are ‘‘ shall in case of need 
assist horses and carriages drawn by 
horses passing the same.”’ 

Srr JULIAN GOLDSMID agreed 
that it was desirable that there should 
be some person to assist carriages pass- 
ing, and the words of the clause entirely 
met that view. 

Coronet BEAUMONT wished to ex- 
plain how he proposed to deal with the 
matter. Where assistance was required 
the engine would be stopped, and there 
being two men upon it, one would be at 
liberty to jump off and render any as- 
sistance which might be requisite. His 
contention was, that the third man was 
simply useless. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. SCLATER - BOOTH moved, in 
line 41, to leave out ‘* Commissioners of 
Sewers,”’ and to insert ‘“‘ Mayor, alder- 
men, and commoners.”’ 


Amendment agreed to. 


On Question, ‘‘That the clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill?” 


Mr. GREGORY moved the omission 
of the clause. At present, the law pro- 
vided that a man should go 60 yards in 
front of an engine, and give warning to 
approaching carriages. It was now 
proposed to dispense with such warning, 
the result of which might be that a 
carriage might come immediately upon 
the engine itself, and even at the turn- 
ing out of a narrow road be brought 
face to face with it. He ventured to 
think, that unless some such notice as 
was now provided for was given to 
parties approaching these engines, most 
serious accidents would arise. There- 
fore, it would be most unfair to deprive 
the public of that protection which they 
at present possessed. As far as he knew 
there was no ground for it, except that 
it might result in some saving of ex- 
pense to the proprietors of these loco- 
motives; but in a case in which the 
public safety was concerned, he did not 
think that such a consideration should 
weigh with the Committee. 

Srr HARCOURT JOHNSTONE could 
not agree with the hon. Member for East 
Sussex in this matter. He thought that 
a third man stationed so far ahead of an 
engine was more likely to create panic 
than to afford protection. He was of 
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opinion that it was far better to have 
the thing remain as at present, the third 
man looking out and giving assistance 
when an emergency really arose. 

Sm ANDREW. LUSK considered 
the third man a most, useful attendant, 
in his part of the country at all events, 
where some portions of the road were so 
formed that, with these locomotives in 
the way, it was physically.impossible for 
carriages ‘and horses. to pass. along, 
unless this third man went on some dis- 
tance before the engine and gave the 
necessary warning.» There was not so 
much difficulty, of course, where the 
road was wide, and there was plenty of 
room to pass. 

Srr JULIAN GOLDSMID said, the 
hon. Baronet (Sir Andrew Lusk) was 
under a misapprehension. The third 
man was not to be dispensed with; he 
was only to be differently employed. His 
duty, at present, wasto goon some distance 
in front of the locomotive and display a 
red flag—or, in other words, to frighten 
every horse that came near him. In 
future, his duty. would be to go close to 
the engine, and be ready to assist pass- 
ing carriages and horses. That arrange- 
ment was much more sensible than the 
existing one. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE said, it 
seemed to him that the advocates of 
this clause were treating the Committee 
as one would frighten a disagreeable 
bull, with.a piece of red rag. But after 
all, the red rag was not an essential part 
of the question—which was, whether the 
man should go ahead of the engine, or 
walk beside it? Looking at the matter 
from that point of view, and leaying out 
of consideration the question of “flag or 
no flag,” he certainly thought it a far 
more. sensible expedient that the man 
should be ahead, in order to prevent a 
carriage from getting into a hobble, than 
that he should wait until the carriage 
got into a hobble, and then try to extri- 
eate it. In a crooked, and especially a 
narrow lane, a carriage might come 
suddenly upon one of these engines, and 
what. would happen? The horse would 
begin to. plunge, and, if so, the man 
should be there to hold its head, and 
carry out the negotiation between the 
two. vehicles, and cause the engine to 
stop, before any accident occurred. But, 
if he remained at the side of the locomo- 
tive, he would be a little too late to stop 
the impending disaster. For his part, 
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he advised that the clause should be 
withdrawn till the Report, and then the 
Government, who had dealt with more 
difficult questions before, might turn 
their attention to this question of “ flag 
or no flag ;’’ but, at least, let them have 
their protecting angel walking on in 
front. 
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Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 185; 
Noes 76: Majority 109.—(Div. List, 
No. 201.) 


Clause 23 (Steam locomotives to be 
constructed so as to consunie their own 
smoke). 


Mr. CLARE READ moyed, after the 
word ‘‘smoke”. in line 21, to insert 
‘‘as far as practicable.” It was quite 
impossible, the hon. Member said, for 
an engine entirely to consume its own 
smoke. There must be some kind of 
bituminous coal used in order to get up 
steam; and everybody who had any 
knowledge of these matters must be 
aware that it was impossible, as engines 
were constructed, that they could con- 
sume the whole of their smoke. He 
believed that locomotives on railroads 
were bound to consume their own smoke ; 
but he was not aware that they did so. 
They were also required to ‘use nothing 
but coke, but he believed they did 
not comply with that requirement at any 
time. Therefore, he thought the Amend- 
ment he proposed was not out of place, 
and he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would accept it, 

Mr. SCLATER - BOOTH said, his 
hon. Friend who moved this Amend- 
ment did not quite comprehend the effect 
of the clause as it then stood. It did 
not provide that a locomotive should be 
compelled to consume its own smoke. 
That was what the existing law did, and 
great hardship had arisen, and unjust 
prosecutions instituted in consequence. 
An Amendment, of which another hon. 
Friend had given Notice, was perfectly 
intelligible—namely, that a locomotive 
should be constructed on a principle by 
which it might consume its own smoke. 
That proposal would not be open to the 
objection to which this was liable. 

Mr. CLARE READ remarked, that 
the principle was one which could not be 
carried out in practice, as no locomotive 
yet invented could consume its own 

- smoke, - 
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Mr. BELL said, it was a mere delusion 
to suppose that, with certain kinds of 
coal, an engine could completely do so, 
although the evil was often unneces- 
sarily increased by the carelessness of 
the firemen. 

Mr. PAGET was of opinion that the 
introduction of words to the effect that 
an engine should be so constructed as to 
consume its own smoke, as far as pos- 
sible, would not meet the difficulty of 
the whole case. What was wanted was 
a provision that not only should it be so 
constructed, but that it should be so used 
as—as far as possible—to consume its 
own smoke. 

Sir JULIAN GOLDSMID thought it 
was much better to leave the clause as 
it stood. It would otherwise lead to all 
kinds of litigation, and that would be, 
by no means, a satisfactory result. The 
words in the clause were found in other 
Acts of Parliament, and he believed they 
were the right words to use on the pre- 
sent occasion. 

Mr. KNOWLES said, if the clause 
were intended to be operative, it ought 
to stand unaltered, leaving it to these 
engines to consume their own smoke, 
if it should be found possible. If there 
were any real difficulty in the matter, 
the insertion of the words ‘‘as far as 
practicable,” would meet it; because 
his ‘contention was, that it would be 
simply impossible, in all cases, to con- 
sume the smoke. He deprecated going 
into too much detail in a Bill of this 
kind, as imposing great hardship upon 
tenant-farmers, for he believed the time 
was not far distant when they would 
have to adopt considerably more steam- 
power in their operations than they used 
at present. He was afraid they would 
find that this legislation, instead of pro- 
tecting them, would place them in more 
difficulties than any other trade expe- 
rienced. He thought that, ifthe Amend- 
ment were adopted, it would make the 
clause, at all events, more complete. 
If it were agreed to, he would suggest 
that the sum of 5s. a-day should be 
substituted for £5. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH assured the 
hon. Member for South Norfolk (Mr. 
Clare Read), that the meaning of the 
clause would not be altered by the inser- 
tion of this Amendment. 

SrrBALDWYN LEIGHTON believed 
engines might be reasonably expected to 
consume the smoke if they used Welsh 
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coal, which was not much more 6xpensive 
than other kinds. 


Amendment negatived. 


Sm BALDWYN LEIGHTON then 
moved, in page 10, line 21, after 
‘‘smoke,’”’ to insert the words ‘and 
shall consume the same as far as prac- 
ticable.”” The hon. Member expressed 
his belief that the Amendment would 
meet the difficulty which had been com- 
plained of in the discussion on the pre- 
ceding proposal. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 24 (Power to local authorities 
to make orders as to hours during which 
locomotives may pass over roads). 

Mr. GREGORY moved, in page 10, 
line 35, after the word ‘‘ twenty-four,” 
the addition of the following words :— 

“For regulating the use of locomotives upon 
any highway, or preventing or regulating such 
use across any bridge where such authority is 
satisfied that’ such use will be attended with 
danger to the public from the narrowness, in- 
clination, or imperfect construction of such 
highway or bridge respectively.’ 


The hon. Member reminded the Com- 
mittee that he had’ proposed a similar 
Amendment, though not exactly in the 
same words, upon Clause 20, and that 
there appeared to be a disposition to 
accept the proposal, the only question 
being where the Amendment ought to 
come in. The right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Sclater-Booth) thought it would 
more properly find a place at this part 
of the Bill. The wording of the Amend- 
ment, as first proposed, had now been 
altered, in order to embrace the sug- 
gestions which had been made on the 
subject in the course of the previous 
discussion. The Amendment would have 
the effect of enabling the county authori- 
ties to regulate the traffic as regarded 
bridges and the passing of locomotives 
over them. Where danger to the public 
was threatened, they would have power 
to prohibit these engines from going 
over bridges. It was obvious that there 
might be cases, where the bridge was 
so comparatively weak, as not to bear 
the weight of one of these locomotives ; 
and, of course, in such cases, it was 
only right that the authorities should 
be empowered to interfere in order to 
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prevent accident. As the law stood, 
nothing could be done by them until 
the locomotive had actually broken 
down the bridge, the consequence of 
which was that, without a bridge, the 
public was put to considerable incon- 
venience, probably for months. The 
Amendment was also intended to give 
the authorities power to regulate the 
use of locomotives, with regard to the 
narrowness, or imperfect construction 
of highways. He hoped the Committee 
would accept the Amendment in its pre- 
sent form. 

Sm JULIAN GOLDSMID said, the 
Amendment, as proposed, did not en- 
tirely carry out what was intended. 
Thrashing machines, for instance, were 
used in the narrowest of roads; because, 
necessarily, they had to be removed 
from one part of a farm to another part. 
Consequently, it would be requisite to 
omit the words ‘‘ such highway,” which 
appeared in the latter part of the 
Amendment. 

Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
the object which the hon. Member had 
in view would be gained iby leaving out 
the words ‘‘ highway or.’ 

Mr. GREGORY « expressed his will- 
ingness to adopt the alteration just 
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proposed, provided the right hon. Gen- 


tleman (Mr. Sclater-Booth) was pre- 
pared to accept the Amendment he had 
moved. He thought that the alteration 
proposed by the hon. Baronet (Sir 
Julian Goldsmid) ‘would have the effect 
of giving the local authorities unlimited 
power of regulating the use of locomo- 
tives on highways, which, probably, was 
not his intention ; whereas, the objec- 
tion of his Amendment was to give them 
power only in certain circumstances— 
as narrowness, inclination, or imperfect 
construction. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he 
would accept the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for East Sussex (Mr. Gregory), 
and consider the whole matter before 
the Report with the view of bringing 
in, if possible, a clause that should carry 
out the spirit of the proposal. 

Mr. PAGET thought it was very ne- 
cessary that the Committee should have 
a definition of the term ‘‘ regulations,” 
so that their nature and extent might 
be clearly understood. It was also de- 
sirable that it should be stated whether 
the Amendment proposed to vest in the 
authorities powers of imposing regula- 
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tions other than those provided by 
Statute. 

‘ Mrz. SOCLATER-BOOTH replied, that 
the regulations would be of the nature 
of bye-laws. 

Siz JULIAN GOLDSMID said, the 
clause was one that should be very care- 
fully drawn. He had not the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member before him, 
and could therefore only catch the words 
as they were read. He would suggest 
that the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Sclater-Booth) should not insert the 
clause at that time, but confer with the 
hon. Member for Sussex (Mr. Gregory) 
and bring it wp on Report. It was a 
great mistake to insert words without 
knowing their application, leaving them 
to be amended afterwards. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he 
would undertake to review the whole 
subject very carefully between that time 
and the Report, and make the clause fit 
in with the general sense of the Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 25 (Power of county authority 
to license locomotives). 

Mr. SEVERNE said, it was only fair 
that the fees chargeable for licensing 
locomotives should be paid to the high- 
way districts where they accrued. By 
this means, he believed that some ap- 
preciable compensation would be made 
for the damage done to roads of par- 
ticular districts; whereas, if the fees 
were given to the whole county, it would 
be impossible to apportion the amount 
of fees earned in each highway district. 
He therefore moved, in page 10, line 
40, to leave out the words ‘their 
county,” and insert the words ‘each 
district.” The .two other Amendments 
having reference to the same part of the 
clause, and standing in his name, he did 
not propose to move. 

Mr. SCLATER- BOOTH hoped the 
hon. Member would not insist on his 
Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. SEVERNE, in moving, in page 
10, line 40, to leave:out the'word ‘‘ten,’’ 
and insert the word ‘‘twenty,’’ said, 
that when the damage done by each 
locomotive throughout the country was 


considered, the amount of £10 to be| 
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charged as fees on locomotives was too 
small, and he was satisfied that the sum 
of £20 would not be excessive. He 
ventured to give the Committee an 
idea of the increase in the cost 
of maintaining some roads in the 
districts with which he was connected, 
since the introduction of locomotives. 
The cost of one road, which was formerly 
£15 per mile, had been raised to £60. 
In another district the cost, which 
previously stood at £30 per mile, now 
amounted to £240, with the prospect of 
a very large rise. In the Oswestry 
district, the previous cost was £26 per 
mile, and it had now reached £500. On 
the other hand, what was the amount 
contributed by those mines and places 
from which the traction engines ran? 
In the first district, absolutely nothing 
was contributed; in the second, the 
rating was paid on £270 only; in the 
third district, nothing was paid; and in 
the Oswestry district, the rate was 15s. 
The contributions under the toll system 
were very different indeed. In tho 
Oswestry district, for instance, the tolls 
formerly payable on locomotives under 
that system amounted to £87 a-year ; 
but the tolls having been done away 
with, the engines now ran without pay- 
ing anything. He trusted that some 
consideration would be shown to the 
highway districts by increasing the 
fees on locomotives, and that if the sum 
of £20 mentioned by him was not con- 
sidered sufficient, a larger sum would be 
named. 

Sir JULIAN GOLDSMID thought 
the sum of £10 fixed by the Bill sufficient 
for the purpose of fees. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he was 
not prepared to go further than the 
limit of £10. It would be imposing too 
heavy a burden, to increase the fine upon 
locomotives that were already subject to 
all the various restrictions and regula: 
tions of the Bill with the object of pre- 
venting abuse of the roads. 

Mr. KNIGHT hoped that every 
engine drawing a thrashing machine 
would not be subject to a fee of £10, 
and that the right hon. Gentleman 
would draw up two Schedules—one for 
the constant, and the other for the occa- 
sional, traffic. 

Mr. CLARE READ said, the right 
hon. Gentleman had promised to dis- 
tinguish between ‘‘extraordinary traffic”’ 
and ‘temporary traffic.” The traffic 
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then being considered was of a constant 
character, and he trusted it would be 
dealt with when the new clause was 
brought up. 

Sr ANDREW LUSK ‘thought it 
desirable that the amount of fee should 
be increased to £20. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 26 (Duration of Part II. of 
Act), agreed to. 


Parr ITI. 
Procedure and Definitions, 
Clause 27 (Confirmation of Provisional 
Order) and Clause 28 (Confirmation of 
bye-laws), agreed to. 


Clause 29 (Recovery of penalties and 
expenses). 

Mr. SEVERNEhboped thatthe Amend- 
ment standing in his name would be 
accepted. He thought, at all events, 
that the fines recoverable under the 
bye-laws should go to the district fund, 
and with that view he would move, in 
page 12, lines 12 and 13, to leave out 
the words ‘‘ county rate,” and insert the 
words ‘‘ funds of the district where the 
offence was committed.” 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he had 


no objection to the Amendment. 
Amendment agreed to, 


Sr JAMES MGAREL-HOGG 
moved, at the end of the clause, to add 
the words— 

‘- Except that penaltiesimposed in the Metro- 
polis outside the City of London shall be paid to 
the Receiver for the Metropolitan Police, and 


that penalties imposed in the City of London 
shall be paid to the Chamberlain of the City.’ 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 30 (Form of appeal to quarter 
sessions). 

Mr. BRISTOWE said, as it was very 
undesirable that notices of appeal should 
be given verbally, he would move, in 
page 12, line 27, after the word 
‘¢ thereof,’’ to insert the words— 

‘Such notice of appeal shall be in’ writing, 
signed by the person or persons giving the 
same, or by his, her, or their solicitor on his, 
her, or their behalf.” 

Amendment. agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Mr. Clare Read 
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Clause 31 (Interpretation). 

Mr. RYLANDS, in moving, in page 
13, lines 11 and 12, to leave out from the 
words ‘ county authority,” to the end of 
the sentence, and insert the words— 


“The county authority for the purposes of 
this, Act shall, until Parliament otherwise pro- 
vide, be a body constituted as follows: The 
court of quarter sessions shall from time to 
time appoint a committee of not less than five, 
nor more than nine, justices of the peace for the 
purposes of this Act, and such committee shall 
not be affected by the termination of the session 
at which they are appointed. "With such com- 
mittee there shall be associated, with equal 
powers, rights, and duties, the chairman of every 
highway district board having jurisdiction 
over any road or roads within the county, and 
the mayor of every municipal borough within 
the county. The clerk of the peace of the 
county shall act as clerk of the county authority 
for the purposes of this Act.. The expenses of 
the county authority shall be paid out of the 
county rate,”’ 


said, the principle contained in his 
Amendment was one which he hoped 
would secure the support of hon. Gen- 
tlemen on both sides of the House. He 
had followed to a great extent the exact 
words used by the right hon. Gentleman 
in the Amendment accepted by him on 
the Valuation Bill. He (Mr. Rylands) 
was quite aware that it might be said 
that he was in some respects proposing 
a County Government Bill, but he was 
doing nothing of the kind. He hoped 
that the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
Sclater-Booth would, in a future Session, 
be able to bring forward a County Go- 
vernment Bill that would meet the ne- 
cessities of the ease, and ensure to the 
ratepayers of counties that voice in the 
management of county affairs, and in 
the levying of county rates, to which 
they were fairly entitled. They were, 
under the Bill, about to give to county 
authorities very extensive powers of a 
three-fold character. In the first place, 
the authorities might, if they thought 
fit, determine that a road, which had 
been an ordinary highway and as such 
entirely maintained by the - locality 
through which it passed, should become 
a main road, and be taken from the 
charge of the local authorities, and that 
half the expense should be borne by 
the county. That was a very important 
power, and its effect would be that a 
number of roads, having a great traffic, 
and which had been maintained by 
separate localities, might become a 
charge upon the counties. He main- 
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tained that they had no right to give to 
irresponsible, and non -representative 
authorities the power to impose that ad- 
ditional, burden upon the. county at 
large. ;, The next very important power 
to be entrusted to the county authori- 
ties was that of turning a main road 
into a highway; which meant that they 
would have the power of converting into 
an ordinary highway a main’road pass- 
ing through several districts, and which 
road, under the present Bill, might be 
maintained, half at the cost of the 
county, and half at the cost of the dis- 
tricts through which it passed. In that 
ease, the whole charge would fall upon 
the county districts. This was an im- 
portant power which should not be ex- 
ercised by county justices. Again, these 
authorities were also entrusted with the 
power of making bye-laws. It was very 
important that the County Board should 
be able to make bye-laws, and he had 
no objection to their exercising such 
power, within certain limits ; but, clearly, 
that Board should be representative. 
It was only fair that the ratepayers 
should be represented ; and there, again, 
they came upon the fact that the mem- 
bers of the’ Board, as provided for by 
the Bill, did: not ‘hold their position be- 
cause they represented the opinions of 
the ratepayers, but simply because they 
were considered fit persons to occupy 
such positions, being selected solely by 
the Lord Lieutenant: He entirely ob- 
jected to placing»powers of the nature 
he had described in the hands of gentle- 
men’ who-wero'in no way the represen- 
tatives of the ratepayers. | Without dis- 
cussing thé. principle of the Scotch 
Roads and Bridges Bill, he might refer 
to it for the purpose of showing that it 
made provision for the representation of 
ratepayers, He:could not understand 
why the Government should bring in 
two Bills to run at the same time, and 
having in view the same object, which 
separately embodied the opposite prin- 
ciples of giving representative Boards 
to Scotland and refusing them to 
the ratepayers in’ England. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Sclater-Booth), 
moreover, proposed to tax boroughs for 
the maintenance of county roads in a 
way they had never been taxed before 
for county road. purposes; and the 
county authorities were to have the 
power to take a burden off country dis- 
tricts—at that time charged with the 
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maintenance of roads—and cast it upon 
large towns. He, therefore, thought it 
not unreasonable that, when it was pro- 
posed to alter in this important manner 
the incidents of local taxation, those 
who were so much interested in the 
arrangement should have a voice in the 
matter. He trusted that the right hon. 
Gentleman, who had two or three years 
ago introduced a Highway Bill, by which 
a representative element was admitted 
to the county authority, would accept 
the present Amendment. He could not 
see why there should be any hesitation 
whatever in assenting to the Amend- 
ment of which he had given Notice with 
the object of giving to ratepayers a fair 
and reasonable representation. It was 
admitted that the present measure was 
of a temporary character; but, at the 
same time, it was to be remembered that 
it called into existence new charges, 
and effected in counties a very consider- 
able change in the incidence of taxation. 
The argument was, therefore, extremely 
strong, that if that change were made the 
Government should not object that the 
districts affected by the Bill should be 
represented in the management of the 
roads and in those arrangements which 
might be carried into effect. He was 
not concerned to adhere to the precise 
terms of his Amendment, but would be 
ready to accept any reasonable Amend- 
ment which would attain the object he 
had in view. He need hardly say this 
Amendment would be no impediment to 
the subsequent establishment of County 
Boards. It would merely operate as a 
temporary arrangement, and when 
County Boards were established, tho 
powers over the highways now vested 
in the County Highway Board could be 
transferred to them. He would again 
say, he trusted that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman and the Committee would accept 
the Amendment. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH opposed the 
Amendment, as he did not think it could 
be disputed that the magistrates were a 
fit body to perform such ministerial acts 
as they were empowered to do by the 
Bill. It had been said that there was 
no representation of the boroughs, but 
it was equally true that there was none 
of the parishes in the highway district. 
The county magistrates might be as well 
trusted to represent the boroughs for 
the purposes of the Act as the parishes 
and the highway districts. Then, again, 
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it might be urged that the administra- 
tion of the Highway Acts of 1862 and 
1864 being vested in the court of quarter 
sessions, the court had still, under 
those Acts, the power to alter and vary 
a highway district. No doubt, that was 
so; and it would be quite impossible, 
without reviewing those Acts, to make 
them workable in connection with such 
a special county authority as proposed 
in the Amendment. For these reasons, 
and for the fact that the Bill laid down 
with so much precision what was to 
be done by the county authorities 
—that they were to perform merely 
ministerial duties, he could not ac- 
cept the Amendment. He freely ad- 
mitted that much more might be left to 
a representative body than was permitted 
to the magistrates ; but it must be re- 
membered that this was only a tem- 
porary measure, and at a future time 
he hoped a representative body might 
be formed. 

Mr. CLARE READ objected to so 
much power being placed in the hands 
of the magistrates. He consoled him- 
self, however, with the belief that they 
would not exercise it to any great ex- 
tent. This measure was admittedly a 
temporary one, and in his district, at 
least, he believed magistrates would 
think twice before they incurred the 
trouble of making a new class of high- 
ways. The Amendment was, however, 
so wide in its terms, that he felt com- 
pelled to oppose it. Moreover, he also 
thought that the mere fact of these mat- 
ters being left in the hands of quarter 
sessions would expedite the formation 
of county boards. 

Mr. WHITWELL understood the 
President of the Local Government 
Board to say that this was a temporary 
measure; there was no doubt if it were 
not, it was fullof injustice. It was clear 
that corporations and boroughs would, 
under the Bill, stand in a totally different 
position from what they had hitherto 
done with regard to the administration 
of county matters when vested, as the 
Bill proposed, entirely in the county 
justices. He did not object to the 
county justices; on the contrary, he 
thought they took as much care of the 
money in their charge as any other body 
would do; but still there ought to be 
some representatives of the boroughs 
associated with them. There ought to 
be some better reason given for the 
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non-representation of the large boroughs 
which contributed so much to the rates. 
It was said that the ratepayers of the 
county were not represented, but they 
were so, more or less, by the justices 
themselves, who were large owners of 
land. There was no such correspond- 
ing relationship betweeen the county 
justices and the owners of property in 
boroughs. The hon. Member for Burn- 
ley (Mr. Rylands) aimed at what was 
reasonable, and before the Bill passed 
he hoped he would propose some mode 
by which a representative system could 
be given to boroughs. While support- 
ing the Amendment, he should not, 
however, offer any impediment to the 
progress of the Bill, but would trust to 
the Government for adopting the prin- 
ciple involved in the Amendment. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he was quite 
aware that there were districts where 
no highway authority existed. The Bill 
required a Provisional Order to enable 
the county authority to throw upon a 
district the expense of a road previously 
a main road; but there was no Provi- 
sional Order required to authorize the 
expenses of a main road being taken 
off a district. That was another reason 
why an elected representative authority 
should be insisted upon. He did not 
think that the Government had offered 
any sufficient reason why the Bill should 
effect the injustice of imposing rates 
upon a locality without giving it repre- 
sentation in the matter. 

Mr. HIBBERT agreed with the hon. 
Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands), that 
there should be some representation 
upon the County Boards, but thought 
that the mode in which he proposed to 
effect it would be quite unworkable in 
the large counties in England. His 
hon. Friend proposed that there should 
be a committee of not less than five or 
more than nine justices; taking the 
municipal boroughs in Lancashire, there 
would be a body of something like 30 
borough representatives against the nine 
county justices. As a similar state of 
things would exist in other large coun- 
ties, he considered the proposal unwork- 
able. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH moved, in 
Clause 31, page 13, after line 34, to 
insert— 
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“ ¢Urban Sanitary District’ and ‘ Urban 
Sanitary Authority,’’ mean respectively the dis- 
tricts and authorities declared to be urban sani- 
tary districts and authorities by ‘The Public 
Health Act, 1875,’ except that for the. purposes 
of this Act no part of any borough, having a 
separate court of ‘quarter sessions, shall be 
deemed to be or to be included.in any such dis- 
trict.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


On the Motion of Mr. Sctater-Boortn, 
the following Clauses were inserted :—In 
page 3, after Clause 7, insert the follow- 
ing Clause :— 


“ All moneys borrowed by a highway board 
after the first day of April, one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy-nine, under the Highway 
Acts, shall be charged on the district fund, but 
nothing in this Act. shall affect the security, 
chargeability, or repayment of any money so 
borrowed before the said first day of April, one 
thousand eight hundred and seventy-nine.”’ 


In Page 6, to leave out, Clause 18, and 
insert the following Clause :— 


Extraordinary Traffic. 


(Power of road authority to recover expenses of 
extraordinary traflic.) 

“Where, by a certificate of their surveyor, it 
appears to the authority which is liable, or has 
undertaken to repair any highway, whether a 
main road or not, that, having regard to the 
average expense of repairing highways in. the 
neighbourhood, extraordinary. expenses have 
been incurred by such authority in repairing 
such highway by reason of the damage caused 
by excessive weight passing along the same, or 
by extraordinary traffic thereon, such authority 
may recover in a summary manner from any 
person. by whose order such weight or traffic has 
been conducted, the amount of such expenses as 
may be proved to the satisfaction of the court 
having cognizance of the case to'have been in- 
curred by such authority by reason of the. da- 
mage arising from such weight or traffic as afore- 
said. 

“Provided, That any person against whom 
such expenses are or may be recoverable under 
this section may enter into an agreement with 
such authority as is mentioned in this section 
for the payment to them of a composition in 
respect of such weight or traffic, and thereupon 
the persons so paying the same shall not be sub- 
ject to any proceedings under this section.’’ 


In Page 8, after Clause 19, insert the 
following Clause :— 
Appointment of Surveyors in certain 
Parishes. 


(Removal of doubt as to appointment of 
surveyor in certain parishes.) 
“Whereas doubts have arisen whether a sur- 
veyor of highways can’ be appointed, in pur- 
suance of ‘The 


ighway Act, 1836,’ for a 
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parish which does not maintain any highway: 
Be it therefore enacted, That it shall be lawful 
for the inhabitants in vestry assembled of any 
parish or place having a known legal boundary 
(notwithstanding that the inhabitants at large 
are not for the time being liable to maintain 
any highway or to contribute to any rate ap- 
plicable to the maintenance of highways), or on 
the neglect or refusal of such inhabitants for 
the justices at a special sessions for the high- 
ways or in petty sessions assembled at any time 
to exercise all the powers of the Highway Acts 
with respect to the election or appointment of a 
surveyor of highways with or without a salary 
for such parish or place; and any surveyor so 
elected or appointed shall have all the powers 
and duties (including the power of making, 
assessing, and levying of highway rates) of a 
surveyor under the Highway Acts.” 


On the Motion of Mr. Pett, the fol- 
lowing Clause was inserted in page 4, 
after Clause 10 :— 


Committee. 


(Power of county board to enforce performance 
of duty by defaulting highway authority.) 


“Where complaint is made to the county 
authority that the highway authority of any 
highway area withintheir jurisdiction has made 
default in maintaining or repairing all or any 
of the highways within their jurisdiction, the 
county authority, if satisfied after due inquiry 
and report by their surveyor that the authority 
has been guilty of the alleged default, shall 
make an order limiting a time for the perform- 
ance of the duty of the highway authority in 
the matter of such complaint. 

“Tf such duty is not performed by the time 
limited in the order, and the highway authority 
fail to show, to the county authority sufficient 
cause why the order has not been complied with, 
the county authority may appoint some person 
to perform such duty, and shall by order direct 
that the expenses of performing the same, to- 
gether with the reasonable remuneration of the 

erson appointed for superintending such per- 
ormance, shall be paid by the authority in de- 
fault, and any order made for payment of such 
expenses and costs may be removed into the 
High Court of Justice, and be enforced in the 
same manner as if the same were an order of 
such court. 

«* Any person appointed under this section to 
perform the duty of a defaulting highway 
authority shall, inthe performance and for the 
purpose of such duty, be invested with all the 
powers of such authority other than the powers 
of making rates or levying contributions by pre- 
cept, and the county authority may from time 
to time, by order, change any person 80 ap- 
pointed. 

‘* Where an order has been made by a county 
authority for the repair of a highwayon a high- 
way authority alleged to be in default, if such 
authority within three days after service on 
them of the order of the county authority give 
notice to the clerk of the peace that they de- 
cline to.comply with the requisitions of such 
order until their liability to repair the highway 
in respect to which they are alleged to have 
made default has been determined by a jury, it 
shall be the duty of the county authority either 
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to satisfy the defaulting authority by cancelling 
or modifying in such manner as the authority 
may desire the order of the county authority, or 
else to submit to a jury the question of the labi- 
lity of the defaulting authority to repair the 
highway. 

“Tf the county authority decide to submit 
the question to a jury they shall direct a bill of 
indictment to be preferred to the next practi- 
cable assizes to be holden in and for their county. 
with a view to try the liability of the default- 
ing authority to repair the highway. Until the 
trialof the indictment is concluded the order of 
the county authority shall be suspended. On 
the conclusion of the trial, if the jury find the 
defendants guilty, the order of the county 
authority shall forthwith be deemed to come 
into force ; but if the jury acquit the defendants 
the order of the county authority shall forth- 
with become void. 

“The costs of the indictment and of’ the pro 
ceedings consequent thereon shall be paid by 
such parties to the proceedings as the court be- 
fore whom the case is tried may direct, “ Any 
costs directed to be paid by the county authority 
shall be deemed to be expenses properly incurred 
by such authority, and shall be paid accord- 
ingly out of the county rate; and any costs 
directed to be paid by the highway authority 
shall be deemed to be expenses properly in- 
curred by such authority in maintenance of the 
roads within their jurisdiction, and shall be paid 
out of the funds applicable to the maintenance 
of such roads.’’ 


Mr. KNOWLES moved, in page 4, 
after Clause 10, to insert the following 
Clauses :-— 


“So much of section one hundred and forty; 
nine of ‘The Public Health Act, 1875,’ as en- 
acts that all streets being or which at any time 
may become highwaysrepairable by the inhabit- 
ants at large within any urban district shall 
vest in and be under the control of the urban 
authority shall be and the same is hereby re- 
pealed; and, in lieu of being so vested, the 
urban authority shall have and be entitled to 
an easement only over such streets, and, in vir- 
tue of such easement, such streets, and the pave- 
ments, stones, and other materials thereof, and 
all buildings, implements, and other things pro- 
vided for the purposes thereof shall be under the 
control and management of the urban authority, 
with full power for such urban authority from 
time to time to cause all such streets to be 
levelled, paved, metalled, flagged, channelled, 


altered, and repaired as occasion shall require, | 


and to cause the soil of any such street to be 
raised, lowered, or altered as they may think fit, 
and to place and keep in repair fences and posts 
for the safety of foot passengers, and to protect 
such streets against trespass or damage. 

“The soil and freehold of such streets, and 
the mines of coal, iron stone, slate, and other 
minerals thereunder, shall be and remain the 
property of the person who would have been en- 
titled thereto if the said Public Health Act, 
1875, had not been passed, with all such powers 
of working, getting, and carrying away the 
same, and the produce thereof, as he would have 
had if such Act had not been passed,” 


Ur. Pell 
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in order. to settle the point as to the 
ownership of the soil of the streets and 
highways repairable by the inhabitants 
at large within any urban district under 
the Public Health Act. It had been 
decided under this Act the ‘soil of 
the highway vested in the urban district 
and not in the adjoining owners of land. 
That, being the decision of a court of 
law, it followed that the minerals were 
also, vested in the highway authorities, 
and the, rights. of mineowners and 
otherswould be seriously interfered with. 
It:,was.not intended by the Public 
Health Act to change the ownership of 
the soil of the road ; but since the judg- 
ment to.which he had alluded, that had 
been. ;its.effect, This was a Highway 
Bill; and it seemed to him the proper 
place for setting right this matter. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH did not wish 
this. Amendment to be taken as un- 
opposed; but at that hour he thought 
the best plan would be to report Pro- 
gress. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again this day. 


The House suspended its Sitting at 
Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at 
Nine of the clock. 


HOTIONS. 


— am 


IRISH LAND ACT (1870). 
RESOLUTION. 


Mr. ERRINGTON, in rising to call 
attention to the Irish Land Act, 1870; 
and to move— 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying that She will cause an 
Inquiry to be made as to how far the Act in 
its present form really secures to, the Irish 
tenant the benefits intended to be conferred on 
him by it; how far Clause 3 has operated to 
check capricious eviction; whether notwith- 
standing the provisions of the Act excessive 
rents confiscating the improvements declared by 
it to be. the. property of the tenant have been 
exacted; and whether any, and, if so, what steps 
should be taken by amending the Act or other- 
wise to render it more effective ; ’’ 


said: Mr. Speaker, I own I approach 


this, question with even more than or- 
dinary anxiety, and that for two rea- 
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sons. First, because it’'really is so 
serious and so arduous, that I sincerely 
wish it were in hands more experienced 
than mine; and, secondly, because I 
cannot help feeling that at first sight TI 
may appear to be open to the imputation 
that [am endeavouring, by some sort of 
a side-wind, to induce the House to con- 
sider over again a' question which has 
already been discussed and decided this 
Session. I hope I am incapable of any- 
thing of the kind, and that’ if hon. 
Gentlemen will bear with me for a mo- 
ment, I shall be able to clear myself 
from that imputation; and, let me add, 
that in the observations I have to make, 
I shall try to be as brief as I can, and 
not to trespass more than necessary on 
the time and patience of the House, 
Sir, this Motion has been most carefully 
framed, not with the object of merely 
raising a technically narrow issue, but 
in order to confine this discussion, as far 
as may be, strictly within the four 
corners of the Act of 1870, and thereby 
to give it a really practical character. 
We desire, in fact, to. review: the legis- 
lation which Parliament .has already 
seen fit to apply to Ireland; and not, on 
this occasion, to diseuss measures which, 
at some future time, it may be deemed 
expedient to adopt... And here I ought, 
in passing, frankly to admit that my own 
views and expectations do. carry,.me 
further in the way of reform than any- 
thing strictly contained within the Act 
of 1870; but that is.no reason why I 
should not loyally accept and try to make 
the best of that Act: And, in the same 
way as in the early daysof Parliamentary 
Reform, many sincere Reformers, though 
they might look forward with a sort of 
prophetic: expectation 'to such ‘measures 
as vote by ballot or household suffrage, 
could still devote themselves honestly to 
develop the very moderate proposals of 
1832—so I think it isa wise and prudent 
course for Irish Members to take their 
stand boldly on the Act of 1870; to 
recognize the great concessions which 
that Act has made to our just demands ; 
to endeavour to improve, and amend, 
and make it as efficient as possible; and, 
above all, not to sacrifice the probabilities 
of to-day to the possibilities of to-morrow. 
Let me at once indicate the lines on 
which I propose to proceed. This Motion 
is one for Inquiry. In order to justify 
such Inguiry, I think T must show three 
things. “First, I’ must define exactly 
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what I understand to have been the 
objects and intention of the Act of 1870, 
and of those who passed it; secondly, I 
must make a primd facie case, at least, 
that those objects and intentions have 
not been fairly and adequately carried 
out during the seven years in which the 
Act has been in operation; thirdly, I 
must satisfy the House that such an 
Inquiry as we ask for would probably 
tend to the more effectual realization of 
those objects, and that it would not be . 
attended by any evil consequences. Now, 
Sir, as to the first of these points, the 
Preamble of the Act gives me little 
assistance, for if merely states, in the 
usual general terms, that it is expedient 
to amend the law. I am, therefore, 
obliged to turn, for one moment, to the 
debates which accompanied the passing 
of the Act. And here I would remind 
hon. Gentlemen that the Act was passed 
not by any mere Parliamentary or Party 
majority; on the contrary, it received 
the distinct adhesion of the Leaders of 
both sides; it was in no sense a triumph 
of Party over Party, or class over class. 
And, although I know that there was a 
division on the second reading in this 
House, and although the minority of 
11 on that occasion did contain the ~ 
name of one distinguished individual, 
who, when he gave that vote, perhaps, 
little expected that he would be so soon 
called on to take an official interest in 
this great question, still I contend that 
that minority, by its very constitution, 
actually served to accentuate what was 
virtually the unanimous adhesion of 
Parliament and of the country to the 
principles of that measure. And I 
should observe, in passing, that it may 
probably turn out that to the concessions 
made in order to secure this most im- 
portant guasi-unanimity are due many of 
the shortcomings of which we now have 
to complain. But what were the princi- 
ples of the measure? I turn with 
pleasure to the speech of an hon. Friend 
of mine who sits opposite, one who has 
always been regarded asa great authority 
on this question, and whom certainly 
nobody can accuse of being unduly 
biassed against the landlord side—I 
allude to my hon. Friend the Member 
for Carlow (Mr. Kavanagh); and he, 
Sir, speaking on the second reading, 
most fairly,.as he always does, said 
he supported the Bill because it con- 
tained— 
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“Two essential principles. which he had 
long regarded as affording the fairest basis for 
legislation upon this important subject. These 
two principles were, the institution of penalties 
to prevent capricious evictions, and the securing 
to the tenant the right of compensation for 
substantial improvements executed at his own 
expense,” —[8 Hansard, oxcix. 1406-7.] 


And he went on to say— 


“The general effect would, he hoped, be to 
give to the Irish tenant-at-will a feeling’ of 
security to which up to this time on some pro- 

- perties he had been a stranger.””—[ 1bid., 1413.] 


I should be quite content to take this 
as my basis; but, perhaps, the House 
will allow me to quote one most pregnant 
sentence from the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman, then First Lord of the 
Treasury (Mr. Gladstone), on introducing 
the Bill. Speaking of the objects of 
the Bill, he said—‘‘ Again, I say, the 
evil with which we have to contend is in- 
security of tenure.” He then enumerated 
the four forms in which this insecurity 
chiefly manifested itself. They were— 
First, by confiscation of customary pri- 
vileges ; secondly, by lavish service of 
notices to quit; thirdly, by direct evic- 
tion; fourthly, the form with which I 
am chiefly concerned this evening, for it 
resumes in itself the most pressing and 
practical defects of the Act. Inthe words 
of the right hon. Gentleman— 


‘« And the fourth has appeared when demands 
for increased rent have been made on the tenant 
founded solely upon the value which he, by his 
labour and his capital, has added to the soil. 
That power of demanding an increased rent is 
entirely dependent on the u/tima ratio of evie- 
tion; and, treading sometimes but too closely 
on the heels of that power, there has been the 
ultima ratio itself; which, as I have shown, 
within the last half-century has been made far 
more formidable by the direct action of Parlia- 
ment,’”’—[bid., 355.] 


And now I am in a position to define the 
objects of the Act. I would divide those 
objects into direct objects and one in- 
direct object ; and gathering together, as 
well as I can, the minor and less im- 
portant points, I would say that, broadly, 
there were two main direct objects— 
First, to secure to the tenant a fair and 
reasonable amount of stability in his 
occupation; and, secondly, to secure to 
him the full value or enjoyment of the 
improvements made at his own expense. 
Then, the indirect object, which was to 
be attained through the medium of these 
direct objects, was to set up in the 
country a general sense of security and 


Ur. Errington 
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confidence, which should go far to efface 
the traces of an unfortunate past, and 
lay the foundations for a happier and 
more prosperous future. And now, how 
far, have these objects been attained ? 
Sir, the Act was received with hope and 
gratitude, and, certainly, as an important 
part of that great message of peace of 
which we have heard so much. It is, 
no doubt, sometimes alleged that the 
expectations it raised were unreasonable 
and extravagant. They may have been 
so in. some interested quarters; but I 
entirely deny that anything of the sort 
was, general, and I concur in the force 
and, truth of the eloquent words on this 
point of the right hon. Gentlemen I 
have already quoted. He said— 


“After so long a period of depression and 
despondency, I cannot, for one moment, be sur- 
prised that, in some cases where this hope has 
been revived, it has in the minds of some been 
such as to exhibit elements of a riotous exube- 
rance. But, on the whole, I do not think there 
is much to complain of in this respect.’’—[3 
Hansard, cxcix. 349.] 


I am convinced, and I appeal to those 
who know Ireland best to bear me out, 
that had these two main bond fide objects 
of the Act been to a reasonable degree 
effected, you would have gone far to- 
wards establishing that sense of security 
of which we all feel so much the want. 
But what has been the case? I fear it 
requires no Inquiry to satisfy us that 
this indirect object has not been attained, 
and that so far as it is concerned the 
Act hus been an absolute and _ total 
failure; on this point all are agreed, the 
friends of the Act as well as its enemies. 
Now, I would point out a very important 
consideration. If this indirect object 
had been attained, that would have been, 
I take it, clear and positive proof that 
the two direct objects had also been 
attained, and for this reason—because 
it is impossible to conceive a general 
sense of security existing without there 
having previously been established a 
fair amount of confidence in security of 
property of all sorts, in separate and 
individual cases. Now, I admit that the 
converse of this proposition is not equally 
self-evident or necessarily true, still the 

resumption in its favour is very strong. 

ut I do not wish to rest my case merely 
on presumption, however strong ; we can 
carry it much further; and if, in addition 
to this presumption, I can show that the 
provisions of the Act, as tested and de- 
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veloped by seven years’ practice, not 
only permit, but absolutely lead to and 
encourage, violation of its avowed objects; 
and if, further, I can give instances, not 
of a mere occasional or sensational kind; 
but of common-place every-day occur- 
rence, in which such violation is taking 
place in different parts of the country, 
that, I think, will be a primd facie case 
on which we shall have a right to ask 
the House to help us to proceed. Sir, 
the fundamental maxim on which ‘this 
Act was built, was, that a large pro- 

ortion of Irish tenants were so abso- 
futely dependent on the land, that they 
required more protection than the law 
then gave them against the possible 
abuse of the landlord’s power. It was 
felt, as I have stated, by those who 
passed the Act, that the two principal 
forms under which this abuse prevailed 
was, first, by direct eviction—that is 
eviction for its own sake; and, secondly, 
by eviction used as a lever to enforce 
’ conditions of tenancy more or less harsh 
or oppressive. Recognizing, further, in 
the landlord’sunlimited power of eviction, 
the ultima ratio on which such abuses 
rested, they saw the necessity of placing 
some check on this absolute power. The 
Act tried fto do this by laying down a 
scale of money payments which should 
act in a two-fold capacity—on the one 
hand, as a deterrent to the landlord from 
evicting except for just and serious 
cause ; and on the other, as a compensa- 
tion to the tenant for his loss from 
eviction, if enforced without such just 
and serious cause. According to the 
words frequently used in the debate, the 
payment was to be ‘‘a fine on causeless 
eviction ;’’ it was also to ‘‘ give to the 
tenant shelter against loss from eviction, 
and make that shelter effectual.’ Sir, 
this was a totally new and tentative idea, 
and, naturally, it offered great difficulties 
of detail. Accordingly, no part of the 
Act was more fully discussed than this 
Clause 3; and I am sure it must be 
evident to the House that, on the 
proper adjustment of this scale of com- 
pensation, the whole failure or success 
of the Act to protect the tenant neces- 
sarily turned. Now, if hon. Gentlemen 
will consider the matter for a moment, 
they will see that the efficiency of any 
such scale of payment as a deterrent to 
the landlord, necessarily depends on its 
sufficiency as compensation to the tenant; 
for if it falls altogether below the value 
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which the tenant, in accordance with 
social conditions, sets on his tenancy, he 
will not take it into consideration when 
making his bargain with the landlord, 
and he will submit to any terms rather 
than willingly avail himself of it; the 
landlord, knowing this, will be able to 
enforce any terms he pleases, however 
crushing, short of the very last straw, 
without fear of having to pay the fine. 
We contend this has occurred in prac- 
tice, and I challenge anyone to find me 
a case in which the tenant has ever 
weighed the compensation offered by 
the Act as against his loss in leaving his 
farm, even under pressure of the hardest 
terms. Hon. Gentlemen have heard a 
great deal about the value Irish farmers 
set upon their holdings. I can assure 
them, Sir, that it is a consideration 
which cannot be exaggerated. To the 
Irish tenant to leave his farm means 
not only distress and poverty, or, in 
some cases, emigration from a country 
he loves very much ; its means the ruin 
and degradation of himself and his 
family, and it excites a feeling which we 
certainly should be the last to condemn— 
an intense dread of sinking in the 
social scale with his family, from the 
comparatively high caste of an occupier 
of land, no matter how small the 
amount, to the far lower condition of a 
day labourer, in a country where there 
is no considerable or varied demand for 
day labour; and where, therefore, the 
status of a day labourer is not what itis 
elsewhere, and what we should like to 
see it. You may consider these social 
conditions most unfortunate and most 
deplorable, but they exist, and they are 
the social facts under whose inexorable 
logic contract in land is not and cannot 
be free. These are the only conditions 
which could ever have justified Parlia- 
ment in passing any such law as the 
Land Act, and if they justified you in 
passing that law to give protection to 
the tenant, they imperatively call on you 
to see that that protection is effectual. 
But can we say it is effectual, when we 
see tenants submitting constantly to the 
hardest terms, to the severest rents, 
rather than fall back on the protection 
of the Act? These are the facts which 
account for that phenomenon so strange 
when judged by ordinary economic rules, 
yet so often observed in Ireland, of men 
willing to give large sums for the mere 
possession, or good-will, as it is called, 
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of land held under the severest terms, 
and screwed up to the extremes of rack- 
rent ; and, on the other hand, of tenants 
submitting to almost any terms, and to 
rents which they know must keep them 
down to the level of pauperism, rather 
than relinquish their hold of the land 
without which life is not tolerable to 
them. It is in these facts, Sir, that we 
must seek for the standard and measure 
of the value which social conditions place 
on the occupation of land, and no com- 
pensation can ever give effectual protec- 
tion if it falls entirely and far below that 
mark. Clearly, then, if this compensa- 
tion is totally insufficient, and, therefore, 
inefficient, to give protection, you might 
as well never have passed the Act. But 
I go further—you had much better re- 
peal it now, because not only does it 
permit, but, in its present form, it abso- 
lutely leads to, a violation of its own ob- 
jects. It does so in this way. As was 
anticipated at the time of its passing, the 
Act has undoubtedly stirred up a spirit 
of resistance and irritation among many 
landlords; or, at all events, a desire, 
perhaps very natural, to protect them- 
selves, as they call it, against the opera- 
tion of the Act. How, then, does the 
tenant stand? To a certain extent he 
is worse off than he was; for while the 
compensation is too small to protect him 
against the old dangers, he has to con- 
tend with new dangers, which the Act 
itself has called into existence. One 
way in which many landlords are 
avowedly protecting themselves is by 
raising their rents; and that a more 
or less general and rapid raising of rents 
is going on, whatever the cause, I think 
none will dispute. Of course, I do not 
for a moment contend that this raising 
of rents is entirely due to this feeling on 
the part of the landlords. There are 
many economic changes going on which 
fairly account for it in many cases. 
But, I shall be asked, why should not 
the Irish landlord raise his rent if he 

leases? Sir, my answer is very plain. 

he Irish tenant has never quarrelled 
with his obligation to pay rent; he has 
never quarrelled with the right of the 
landlord fairly and periodically to raise 
that rent; but what we contend—and it 
is the ground taken by the Act itself, 
and is now generally recognized in Eng- 
land—is, that in a great many cases the 
increased value of the land depends so 
much on the improvements made by the 
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tenant, that you cannot raise the rent to 
the full value of the land without making 
the tenant pay rent for his own improve- 
ments, and, of course, depriving him of 
that enjoyment of them which I defined 
it to be one of the objects. of the Act. to 
secure to him. Now,.as we have seen, 
the power of increasing rents rests 
entirely on the power of eviction. And 
if, as I have tried to show, the control 
over the latter is insufficient, clearly 
there is nothing, as far as the Land Act 
is concerned, to stand ‘between the 
tenant and any increase of rent, how- 
ever extreme. I may quote a few words 
from an authority, well known in this 
House, as to the power the landlord still 
has under the present law. Mr. Justice 
Barry, in his Charge on the Galtee case, 
x jem of those who bought property 
cheap with a view to make profit by 
raising the rents—and, of. course, his 
statement applies equally to my argu- 
ment—said— 

‘* Whether he gave one farthing or one million 
sterling for the estates his rights are the same, 
and whatever rent he thinks proper to insist 
upon he must get, or he can by law recover his 
land from the yearly tenants.” 


Thus, I contend, that the tenant may be, 
and in many cases is being, either sum- 
marily deprived, by a sudden raising of 
his rent, or slowly, but surely, being 
elbowed out, byrepeated smallerraisings, 
of the property in his improvements 
which the Act intended to give him. 
The remedy for this, while zemaining 
strictly within the spirit and terms of 
the Act, is clear—you must give power 
to the Chairman to award a higher 
scale of compensation in certain cases. 
I am fortified in this view by the opinion 
of several experienced lawyers and Ohair- 
men of counties, with whom I have been 
in communication, verbally and by writ- 
ing, on the subject. I hold in my hand 
a letter from one of the most experienced 
Land Judges, in which he tells me that 
though he was at first hostile to the Act, 
he has come by experience to recognize 
its great merits and value; and he says 
he is convinced that, with an extension 
of his power, under Clause 3, to grant 
a higher scale of compensation, he could 
settle satisfactorily, not only every case 
which now comes before him, but others 
which are neyer brought into Court at 
present, but which he knows to. be oc- 
curring, and which are exciting and 
keeping up dissatisfaction and distrust, 
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But there are other ways in which land- 
lords and their tenants are defeating the 
intentions of the Act. Oneis, by forcing 
on tenants leases, often containing strin- 
gent and penal clauses, but the great 
hardship of which is, that they create a 
new tenancy, and, by law, place an 
estoppal on all claims for past improve- 
ments. I hold in my hand a specially 
harsh specimen of such agreements. It 
is a printed form for a lease for one year. 
Iam sure English landlords would re- 
gard such an instrument with reproba- 
tion; for not only, as a new tenancy, 
does it bar all claims for past improve- 
ments, but it has been held by deci- 
sion of the highest Court of Appeal, 
also, to bar claim for disturbance as a 
tenancy from year to year certain; but, 
further, being a lease, it makes the 
tenant liable to eviction, without notice, 
at the end of any year; it is, in effect, a 
renewal of the old practice of serving 
notice to quit every year as a matter of 
course, on tenants-at-will, in order to 
keep them in thorough subjection. 
Another ingenious plan is to induce 
tenants to consent to an increase of rent 
by a promise from the agent that he 
will not enforce the new rent, but will 
give receipt in full for it on payment of 
the old rent. This is, of course, a new 
tenancy, and places the’ tenant entirely 
in the power of the landlord. I know 
cases in which this has occurred, and is 
occurring. I mention these chiefly as 
illustrations of the spirit in which many 
landlords and their agents are acting, 
and trying to protect themselves against 
the Act. Strange encouragement, surely, 
to a sense of security and confidence ! 
But I may be told—‘ Even if you have 
established that under the Act, as deve- 
loped and tested by seven years’ working, 
such violations of its intentions may, 
probably will, or even must, necessarily 
occur, we want to know, as practical 
men, whether in practice they actually 
do occur?” Sir, I have the greatest 
respect and admiration for the practical 
spirit of this House, and though I must 
say it is carrying that spirit rather far 
to insist on proof that what must neces- 
sarily occur does actually occur, still I 
am quite willing to meet the challenge. 
I do not propose, Sir, to trouble the 
House with further details of the im- 

ortant cases which have been already 

rought before it. The details of those 
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telling, and they are naturally dwelt on, 
because, from their importance and no- 
toriety, they have been thoroughly sifted 
in some public or official manner, and 
are, therefore, capital illustrations. I 
would rather, this evening, rest my 
argument on a number of small, obscure, 
but pen and widely-diffused cases of 
every-day hardship, showing a general 
tendency to defeat the intentions of the 
law. Here my difficulty is not want of 
cases; on the contrary, I have so many 
that I have tried to classify them ac- 
cording to different parts of Ireland. 
But there is this drawback—that in 
many of them I have only scanty, and, 
generally, one-sided information. And, 
although I only allude to those in which, 
either from my own knowledge, or the 
reliability of my correspondents, I caw 
trust the accuracy of the information so 
far as it goes, still I feel too much the 
responsibility with which we speak in 
this House, and the respect which is due 
to the House, to make statements which, 
however true in themselves, being neces- 
sarily one-sided and ex parte, would 
suggest often very serious conclusions, 
which more complete information might 
qualify or explain away. But that, of 
course, is one reason for asking for an 
inquiry. Therefore, I am obliged to 
pick out such cases as may, by some 
accident, have been sifted in the Courts, 
or elsewhere; and this is a disadvan- 
tage, because it debars me from many, 
apparently, more telling cases; and it 
must be remembered that for one case 
which happens to get known, numbers 
are never heard of beyond the imme- 
diate neighbourhood in which they occur. 
At this advanced hour I shall not ven- 
ture to trespass on the House with more 
than a very few short cases. One occurred 
recently in a Southern county—Clare, 
I think—on a small property of £50 
rental, paid by five or six small tenants. 
The landlord, Mr. Westrop, being de- 
sirous to sell his property to the best 
advantage, had it valued by his agent, 
and the rent raised. to £70, which was 
considered a fair increase, and at this 
rental it was sold. The purchaser imme- 
diately proceeded to raise the rents from 
£70 to £200 a-year; and not content 
with, this, required these unfortunate 
tenants to make up among them a sum 
of £200, which; he was to hold without 
interest, as a fund from which to recoup 
himself for any defalcations on the part 
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of the tenants. Apparently, he thought 
it not unlikely such defalcations would 
occur. If so, he was not disappointed ; 
for, as might be expected, the tenants 
were wholly unable to meet this heavy 
increase of rent, and soon got into the 
greatest difficulties. After a very short 
time the owner died, and the property 
devolved on his widow—the manage- 
ment, however, being in the hands of 
her brother—who found things in such 
a desperate state that he made an 
agreement with the tenants to reduce 
the rents from £200 to £150, and at this 
reduction to give them leases, having, 
first of all, liquidated the arrears of rent 
already accrued out of the £200 fund. 
The agreement had proceeded so far 
that the tenants had actually arranged 
‘to pay £3 each for the costs of their 
leases, when the widow, the owner of 
the property, repudiated the agreement, 
and ordered the rents to be raised again 
to £200. Again, the tenants got into 
difficulties and arrears, finally broke, 
and four families have been evicted, 
and are now seeking compensation from 
the Land Court. This, Sir, is a small 
case, hardly heard of out of the imme- 
diate neighbourhood ; and yet, in harsh- 
ness, I think, it rivals that so ably 
brought forward the other night by my 
hon. Friend the Member for Tipperary 
(Mr. Gray), and has done incalculable 
harm in its own small way. There is 
another case I would cite, as a specially 
good illustration of the difficulty of get- 
ting at the whole truth, and thoroughly 
to the bottom of these cases. In this 
case, though it occurred, and, I may 
say, is still occurring in the County 
Longford, and in a district with which 
I am thoroughly acquainted, I cannot 
state to the House a single detail except 
such as have come to our knowledge 
through the Law Courts. Sir, for many 
years a considerable property in the 
County Longford, called Doory Hall, 
belonging to an old family, has been 
the scene of agrarian troubles and dis- 
turbances of various kinds, culminating 
in outrage and murder. Some years 
ago a bailiff was shot dead on the pro- 
perty, and in 1876 occurred the affair 
of which I am going to speak. A Mr. 
Cusack, a Dublin solicitor, has for many 
years been agent of the property; his 
name, I believe, now appears in Domes- 
day Book as owner; but I am notina 
position to draw any inference from this. 
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At all events, he ‘still manages the pro- 
perty. In 1876, he was fired at and 
wounded in Dublin, outside his own 
house, in Stephen’s Green. A man was 
arrested for the offence almost on the 
spot, and turned out to be a brother of 
one of the farmers on this Longford 
estate. He was brought to trial, and 
when I say he was defended by my hon. 
and learned: Friend the Member for 
Limerick, the House will understand 
how ably that defence was conducted. 
Tt was, of course, the object of the de- 
fence to explain away any motive for 
the offence, and the prosecutor himself, 
I believe, stoutly maintained that what- 
ever the motive might be, it could not 
possibly be agrarian ; while all over the 
County Longford the reverse was noto- 
rious. The Crown, however, gave clear 
evidence that there was ample motive in 
a legal sense. I need not trouble the 
House with the evidence itself, but I 
should like to quote the words in 
which the Judge commented upon it; 
and when I say that the learned Judge 
who presided on that occasion was Mr. 
Justice Keogh, I am sure the House 
will give his words the weight they de- 
serve. The Judge said— 


‘*As to the motive, James Keenan had very 
considerable grounds for dispute with Mr. 
Cusack. Independent of the two actions for 
trespass, there was an action brought for the 
recovery of a double or penal rent, and that 
action was carried out to the utmost extremity. 
Mr. Cusack obtained judgment, and. levied, and 
was paid, and still had £73 6s. in his pocket, 
the tenant having really engaged to pay him 
exactly half the amount which he had at pre- 
sent in his pocket. Therefore, it was perfectly 
idle to say there was not a dispute and vin- 
dictiveness between that tenant and his land- 
lord. His Lordship did not at all concur in the 
observation that was thrown out, that leases 
of this kind were of a common character in 
this country. He could positively say that in 
the whole course of his experience at the Bar 
and on the Bench he never saw one of them, 
and he had no wish ever to see one. He (Judge 
Keogh) must honestly admit that he opened his 
eyes when he heard of a double rent reserved in 
the lease, and not kept as a mere threat, but 
absolutely enforced and paid; and it was per- 
fectly idle to tell common sense men that an 
Irish peasant having been compelled to pay 
twice the value of his land, that he did not leave 
Dublin on that 25th March with feelings that 
would be most improperly described as good 
feelings towards his landlord.” 


Well, Sir, the prisoner was acquitted 
and Mr. Cusack, under protection of 
pore in Dublin, and of constabulary in 

ongford, continues to manage and re- 
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ceive the rents of this property on which 
we are told there is no agrarian disturb- 
ance ; the property, however, continues 
to be a source of trouble in the country, 
and of anxiety to the magistrates and 
landlords of the neighbourhood, I see 
an hon. Friend of mine opposite who is 
a large and respected proprietor and 
resident in that immediate neighbour- 
hood, and I think I may appeal to him 
to bear me out in what I have said, 
Mr. Kine-Harman: Hear, hear!] I 

elieve my hon, Friend and I know a 
great deal more than I have stated 
about the case; but I do. not wish to 
state more than has been actually proved 
in Court, or is matter of notoriety in the 
country. There is one other case I should 
like to quote, because it is. very curious 
in its details, and because it illustrates 
well how irresponsible a landlord’s power 
still may be, There is a property in 
County Cork, belonging to a Dublin 
gentleman; on which, among others, 
were two farms adjacent to each other, 
one oceupied by an old woman who 
wished to retire from business, and, ac- 
cordingly, she handed over her farm to 
a man, a stranger on the property, 
getting from him £500 for the good-will. 
It seems the landlord agreed to the 
transfer, but did not knowof nor sanction 
the payment of the money. On going 
down to receive his rents, he was greatly 
startled to hear from the old woman’s 
neighbour of the sum she had received, 
and to which he thought he was entitled. 
The farmer assured him that not only 
had the money been paid, but that the 
farm was well worth it, and that he 
himself would willingly have given that 
sum forit. ‘‘Then,” said the landlord, 
“if you will give the money now, you 
shall have thefarm.’”’ The bargain was 
struck and the money paid; the man 
who had given £500 evicted, and the 
farm handed over to the tenant, who 
thus became the occupier of both farms. 
The evicted man brought an action for 
compensation ; he recovered a consider- 
able sum for the disturbance ; but did 
not recover the £500, as it had been 
paid without the landlord’s consent or 
knowledge. Now comes the strangest 
part of the story. The landlord sent for 
the evicted man, and asked what he 
would give for the original farm of the 
man on whose account he had been 
evicted, and who naw had got hold of 
the two farms, The answer was £500; 
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again the bargain was struck, the money 
paid, the tenant with the two farms 
evicted from his original farm, which 
was given to the new man. Thus, in 
this strange comedy of exchange, the 
landlord succeeded in pocketing £1,000. 
Now, I do not mention this as a case of 
great hardship, for none of the parties 
come into Court with very clean hands ; 
it probably was a case of diamond cut 
diamond; but it does illustrate how 
arbitrary a landlord can still be, and 
how well it may pay him to use his 
rights with the greatest severity in spite 
of the Act. But, with regard to the two 
other cases, representing, as they do, 
many obscure cases, never heard of out 
of their own immediate neighbourhood, 
the House can understand what intense 
feeling they excite; how each becomes 
a centre for doubt and distrust. The 
tenants in the neighbourhood, of course, 
feel when they see their neighbours so 
treated, that they owe their own safety 
not to the law which is powerless to pro- 
tect others, but merely to the forbear- 
ance and kindness of their landlords. 
But the highest and best personal quali- 
ties are an uncertain foundation on 
which to raise a general sense of security 
and confidence, and none have better 
practical knowledge and experience of 
this than the Irish tenants. Therefore, 
Sir, I do ask most earnestly that the 
whole question in all it bearings may be 
inquired into. I doubt not some of the 
cases will be disproved. So much the 
better. I wish they all were, and could 
be shown to be baseless. I do not ask 
for inquiry to prove that I am right, but 
only to ascertain whether I am or not. 
I have no doubt the result of an inquiry 
will be to show exaggeration on both 
sides; but it will also prove clearly that 
if this Act is to be maintained, and if it 
is not to be a delusion and a snare, it 
must be amended, and amended in many 
and important particulars. Now, Sir, I 
do not want hon. Gentlemen to think 
that this Motion is brought forward in 
a crude and ill-considered way, or to 
suppose that, finding ourselves in diffi- 
culty, we come here in a helpless way to 
ask for a Commission of Inquiry to do 
something we know not what. On the 


contrary, the matter has been thoroughly 
thought out, and I am quite prepared 
to suggest solutions for many of the 
difficulties I have indicated, which a 
Commission might fairly be expected to 
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consider, and, perhaps, to recommend 
to the House. At this late hour, how- 
ever, I can only venture to teuch briefly 
on this fresh but important branch of 
the subject. For imstance, such an 
Amendment as the following might make 
the Act more effective in protecting the 
tenant against undue increase of rent, 
perhaps the most pressing problem with 
which we have to deal. The Act at 
present distinguishes two classes of 
eviction—the one, eviction under cir- 
cumstances just and reasonable; the 
other it calls disturbance and imposes a 
penalty on it. I would constitute a third 
class, which I would call aggravated 
disturbance, and it would arise thus— 
When a tenant complains of a proposed 
raising of his rent as excessive, I would 
give the Chairman the power not merely 
as at present to declare the rent exces- 
sive, and award a low scale of compen- 
sation for eviction, consequent on its en- 
forcement; but I would give him the 
further power, after going into all the 
circumstances of the case, to suggest to 
the landlord a fair rent, and if the land- 
lord refused to accept it, and insisted on 
evicting in spite of the willingness of 
the tenant to pay it, to call this a case 
of aggravated disturbance, and to award 
a scale of compensation much higher 
than the present scale. I should like to 
illustrate this by figures, but it would 
delay me too long to do so now. This 
at once suggests another Amendment. 
The country people in Ireland, while 
generally admitting the fairness and 
impartiality of the Land Judges, com- 
plain of the very natural inexperience 
and ignorance of the details of agricul- 
ture and land of many of these Judges. 
In the Bill, as originally introduced, 
provision was made for the appointment 
of skilled assessors to advise the Court 
on these technical questions. I would 
propose to restore this provision, and 
appoint four assessors for the whole of 
Treland, one to sit with each Chairman 
on the hearing of land cases. And in 
answer to those who tell us that it 
would be impossible to find men qualified 
for these duties, I can point to a prece- 
dent in an Act passed in 1851 to regu- 
late the procedure in Ireland for taking 
lands compulsorily for railways. Under 
that Act, three valuators settle all the 
intricate questions arising in such pro- 
ceedings, questions involving the most 
complicated valuations; and, although 
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there have been appeals, the system 
generally has worked very well. There 
are, of course, other points on which 
amendments are urgently needed, and 
which a Commission would fully con- 
sider with all the light of recent expe- 
rience, and with the fair prospect of 
making the Act more efficient. But, 
after all, Sir, this is no one-sided affair. 
We 'are not the only people who are 
asking for inquiry. ‘Many Irish land- 
lords, both in-and out of the House, are 
as anxious as we are for it. I am per- 
mitted by the kindness of a friend to 
quote an interesting letter from one who 
is recognized and well known in this 
country as one of the fairest authorities 
on this question, whose letters to The 
Times hon. Members have-no doubt often 
read with interest. .Imean the Knight 
of Kerry, himself a most excellent and 
popular landlord, and whose only fault 
is, perhaps, in thinking every other land- 
lord as good as himself. Here is what 
he says, writing a few days ago, and 
referring to opinions expressed two years 
ago-— 

“T thought then, as I think now, that there 
is no class of men in the community who, under 
existing circumstances, are so interested as the 
landlords of Ireland in having such a thorough 
and sifting inquiry as will bring out into the 
fullest light of day all their dealings with their 
tenants under the Act or otherwise. If, as I be- 
lieve most firmly, the’ charge that they are en- 
gaged in so exorbitantly raising their rents as 
to confiscate .their..tenants’ improvements is 
absolutely fabulous, itis evident how intoler- 
able it must be to those who believe, as I do, 
that such accusations should be made, unless an 
opportunity of bringing them to a test at the 
earliest: possible moment be afforded, But if, 
on the contrary, I unhappily am mistaken, and 
those who on these subjects hold opinions the 
very reverse of mine are right, I hold that it 
is still more essential that there should be so 
searching an inquiry as will not only show that 
there are delinquents, but make it clear when, 
where, and to what extent, these delinquencies 
exist, I say, then, in all sincerity, that land- 
lords having been thus accused, whether justly 
or unjustly, I hope we may have an inquiry, and 
of the most searching character that is possible ; 
and I am glad to believe that nine ont of every 
ten Irish landlords will cordially endorse every 
syllable I have.here written.” 
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[have further testimony, also important 
in its way, though from a very different 
source. Mr. Nathaniel Buckley, after 
the rejection of my hon. Friend the 
Member for Tipperary’s Motion for In- 
quiry into the Galtee case, writes to 
The Daily News to defend himself, and 
uses these words— 
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“T have no objection to the discussion of the 
relationship, between landlord and tenant. in 
Treland. Itis a grave and important question, 
and is worthy of the consideration of all think- 
ing men. An inquiry; honestly ‘conducted, 
would probably: dispel:a- number of delusive 
ideas, and a more healthy public; opinion. would 
be created.” 


But, Sir, in this’ Housé we have Irish 
landlords who support this’ demand. 
There is the hon. Gontledian the Mem- 
ber for Hereford (Mr.G. Olive), who for 
three or four successive Sessions has had 
a Notice on the Paper to move for an 
inquiry’ similar to’ this one,’ with the 
expectation of ‘showing that our charges 
against landlords are groundless. Then 
there is the hon. Member for Kerry 
(Mr. H. A. Herbert), who last year, as 
an Amendment to the Motion of my 
hon. Friend the Member for Tralee (the 
O'Donoghue), was to have moved for 
a similar inquiry. ‘ This year, he finds 
the question is so pressing that he has 
actually introduced a Bill, which would 
carry out some of the reforms we: advo- 
cate. I am sorry notito'see these hon. 
Gentlemen in their places; I should 
certainly claim their support this. even- 
ing. And, after all, y hope we have 
some common ground. ‘We all desire, I 
am sure, to elicit the truth whatever it 
is—for whatever it is, it is, I am con- 
vineed, the only safe and honourable 
ground to go on. Surely, that is ground 
on which the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land need have no great reluctance to 
meet us? Indeed, I should regard his 
doing so this evening as a matter of 
course, only I am sorry to say we have 
so often had to admire the truly inscru- 
table ways of Irish Government, that I 
am prepared for anything rather than to 
see this question dealt with in a wise and 
statesmanlike way. But, Sir, finally, 
and apart from all our differences, there 
is one great result this inquiry would 
certainly have. Whichever way it 
went, it would, at all events, help to 
open the eyes of the honest, industrious, 
and sober-minded majority of the Irish 
tenants, and convince them that their 
case is not yet desperate. It would show 
them that they have in the Land Act a 
valuable concession; and—not less im- 
portant—the precious ‘assurance that 
England desires to do them justice ; 
while this inquiry itself would be a fur- 
ther assurance that English justice is 
not intended to be a mere vain and 
empty phrase. 
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and unimportant result? I believe you 
can effect it. I believe that by giving 
this inquiry you can go far to confer on 
Ireland this inestimable blessing ; and 
if, you do, it will take rank among the 
greatest. which Parliament will ever 
haveconferred on that country. In con- 
clusion, I would say one word about the 
only argument which can, I think, be 
urged against me with any force. I 
shall be told we want to unsettle a re- 
cent settlement. That we shall foment 
and keep up an unhealthy agitation. I 
can. imagine, if my hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for the University 
of Dublin, who always so gallantly 
comes forward as the champion of what 
I may call the high prerogative of the 
landlords, does me the honour to 
answer me this evening, with ‘what 
plausibility and eloquence he will urge 
all this.. But the argument, plausible 
as it is, may becarried too far. I attack 
the recent settlement because it is no 
real settlement, and in order to lead toa 
realsettlement.. It is not we who are 
exciting agitation, Agitation exists ; 
and I am confident that, so far from in- 
creasing it, nothing would tend so much 
to allay it as such an inquiry as I ask 
for.. Sir, of course it isa bad thing to 
do anything to foment and keep up un- 
necessary agitation ; it isa bad thing to 
be always meddling with delicate ques- 
tions, especially when they involve the 
rights of property and vested inte- 
rests, which must be always sacred ; it 
is a bad thing to excite hopes in igno- 
rant and uneducated minds which you 
know you cannot and ought not to 
gratify. But there are worse things 
than these. It is a worse thing to have 
raised honest hopes, and then by delay 
and disappointment to drive those in 
whom you have raised them into foolish 
or useless extremes; itis a worse thing, 
having begun a great act of justice, 
having put your hand to the plough, to 
look back, discouraged, because entire 
success may not have awaited your 
first efforts, or dismayed by clamour ; 
and it is a worse thing to give any co- 
lour to that pernicious fallacy—perhaps 
not unnaturally too prevalent in Ireland 
that to this Imperial Parliament, to 
this great Inquest of the nation, it is 
vain to appeal, I will not say for re- 
dress, but even for consideration, even 
for inquiry into the troubles and difficul- 
ties of a long-suffering people. Sir, I 
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have shown—first, what were the objects 
and intentions of the Act of 1870, and 
of those who passed it; secondly, I 
have tried to make a primd facie case 
that those objects and intentions have 
not been adequately realized during 
seven years’ practical working of the 
Act; thirdly, I have tried to convince 
the House that such an inquiry as I ask 
for would probably tend to a more ade- 
quate accomplishment of those objects, 
and that it would not be attended byany 
evil results; therefore it is that I now 
move the Resolution of which I have 
given Notice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying that She will cause an 
Inquiry to be made as to how far the Irish Land 
Act, 1870, in its present form, really secures to 
the Irish tenant the benefits intended to be 
conferred on him by it; how far Clause 3 has 
operated to check capricious eviction ; whether, 
notwithstanding the provisions of the Act, ex- 
cessive rents confiscating the improvements de- 
clared by it to be the property of the tenant 
have been exacted ; and whether any, and, if so, 
what steps should be taken, by amending the 
Act or otherwise, to render it more effective.”’ 
—(Mr. Errington.) 


Mr. KING-HARMAN, as an Irish 
landlord, admitted that there was some 
justification for the feeling of distrust 
which existed_among certain portions of 
the Irish tenantry ; and, as a landlord 
who wished to do his duty amongst his 
tenants, on the principle of “live and 
let live,” he should not be disposed to 
object to the Resolution. While, on the 
one hand, it would be well to expose 
the dealings of those who brought dis- 
credit on their position as landlords and 
upon their name as Irishmen, on the 
other hand, the inquiry would have the 
effect of placing in their proper light the 
large body of Irish landlords who did 
their duty, and wished and intended to 
do their duty. The ‘‘Gombeen ’? men— 
those who lent money at usurious in- 
terest to the small tenants—were respon- 
sible for a great deal of the hardship 
which ensued. Beginning life in a small 
way—say as village shopkeepers or pub- 
licans—thesemen managed, by usury and 
other not very creditable means, to Scrape 
a little money together and buy ‘and, 
with the object of squeezing as much out 
of their unhappy tenants as possible, and 
yet their acts of oppression were gene- 


rally alluded to as landlord cases. He 
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believed an inquiry would clear the land- 
lords, and might save the tenants. 

Mr. HEYGATE congratulated the 
hon. Member for Longford (Mr. Erring- 
ton) on the moderate character of his 
speech, which so favourably contrasted 
with the utterances they wereaccustomed 
to hear on the subject of Irish land. He 
(Mr. Heygate) believed that any discus- 
sion on this question must tend to clear 
the public mind of many misconceptions ; 
and on that ground he was inclined primd 
Jacie to vote for an inquiry ; but, on the 
whole, he agreed with what had been 
said on a former oceasion by the noble 
Lord the Leader of the Opposition, as 
to the unwisdom of entering into a 
“ fishing”? inquiry, without a sufficient 
justification, or the probability of being 
able to define the limits of such in- 
quiry. No doubt, a few hard cases 
had been cited ; butif, as the hon. Mem- 
ber stated, compensation was being sued 
for in one instance with every pros- 
pect of success, and if, in another, 
neither party came into Court with clean 
hands, and ko on, those cases might be 
left to work out their own cure. It cer- 
tainly did not appear to him that the 
hon. Member had made out a strong case 
for an alteration of the law; and as for 
a mere inquiry, it was open to this 
objection—that it would probably be 
misunderstood by the Irish people, and 
be accepted by them as a proof of the 
allegation of existing injustice. and as a 
prelude to further reforms. He objected 
to the words of the Motion referring to 
‘excessive rents confiscating tenants’ 
improvements,”’ as altogether inappli- 
cable to the case, and even as unsup- 
ported by the arguments of the hon. 
Gentleman. He admitted the temperate 
manner in which the hon. Gentleman 
had brought forward his Motion ; but he 
altogether denied that he had made 
out any case, either for an alteration 
of the law, or for the fishing inquiry 
suggested by the Resolution. He was 
well acquainted with the relations of 
landlords and tenants in England and 
in Ireland, and he must confess he 
had hitherto failed to discover any 
warrant for the exceptional treatment 
of the Irish tenant which was so con- 
stantly asked for. There was no more 
untrue allegation than that which 
was constantly made, that all the im- 
provements were due to the tenant. 
The circumstances of different estates 
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varied in Ireland as much as they did in 
England ; but it was no more the casein 
Ireland than it, was here, that the tenant 
was. the only person who made any 


' improvement in the condition of the 


holdings. The prosperity of the agri- 
cultural class in Ireland had increased 
enormously during the last 20 or 30 
years—indeed, ever since the time when 
Ireland recovered from the Famine it 
had been constantly increasing. Owing 
to thedevelopment of the railway system, 
and the facilities for transit, articles of 
produce fetched almost the same price in 
Ireland as they did in England; and 
inasmuch as nearly everything the tenant 
had to sell had increased vastly in value, 
the Irish landlord not unnaturally looked 
for some portion of the increased pros- 
perity. There had, no doubt, been a 
rise in rents; but nothing like the in- 
crease which was justified by the enor- 
mous increase in the value of the products 
of the soil. He could not, he might 
add, see why Irishmen, if they found 
they could not get on in their own 
country, should not try their fortunes 
elsewhere, as was done by Englishmen 
and Scotehmen; and it seemed to him 
that what hon. Gentlemen opposite de- 
sired was to have the law so altered as 
that every Irish tenant and his sons 
might be enabled to live at home in the 
particular position in which they hap- 
pened to have been brought up. The 
hon. Gentleman who had introduced the 
subject to the notice of the House had 
alluded to the expectations which had 
been formed of the Land Act when it 
was passed, and had observed that those 
expectations were not exaggerated. His 
own opinion was, however, that it was 
to the exaggerated nature of those ex- 
pectations that the disappointment 
which was felt at the working of 
the Land Act was entirely due. The 
tenants then. thought that the pro- 
perty in the soil of Ireland was about 
to. be transferred to them, and that they 
were to have fixity of tenure. If that 
was to be so,it was well that the House 
should understand how the question really 
stood; for the freehold of property in Ire- 
land. could not be bought up, with the 
view of transforming the tenantsintocopy- 
holders, without the outlay on the part 
of the State of a gigantic sum. For his 
own part, he failed to see what the Irish 
tenants had done to entitle them above 
the tenantry of all other countries to 
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have exceptional privileges conferred 
upon them such as those proposed, 
which would end in making the land- 
lord a mere rent-charger on his own 
estate. He, therefore, deprecated dis- 
cussions such as that which had been 
raised that evening, although he should 
be very glad to see a real inquiry insti- 
tuted into such cases as these which the 
hon. Gentleman had mentioned, if it 
could be limited in such a way as not to 
raise false expectations. He could not, 
however, think that any good, either to 
England or Ireland, could result from 
acceding to the Motion in its present 
shape. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL expressed 
his regret that the Motion should have 
assumed a somewhat aggressive form. 
He did not approve of the words in 
which the Motion was couched, because 
it implied that all the wrong was on 
one side. An inquiry ought to take 
place ; but it should include both sides, 
in order to see how far this great Act, 
intended solely for the benefit of Ireland, 
did justice on the one hand to the tenant, 
and on the other to the landlord. If 
the Motion were so framed, he could not 
see how the Government could resist it, 
for this great and interesting experiment 
had been going on for 10 years. His 
own opinion was that it had worked 
more favourably than his hon. Friend 
who had introduced the subject seemed 
to suppose, and that it had been, on the 
whole, a successful experiment. He 
could have wished that the measure had 
been of a more radical character; but 
having regard to existing circumstances 
and vested rights, the experiment had 
probably gone as far as Parliament 
could have sanctioned at the time. The 
Act had been devised with great skill 
and ingenuity, and there was a testimony 
to its justice in the fact that both sides 
complained of it. But there were minor 
points of detail in which improvements 
might be made. He highly approved 
of the conciliatory tone which the At- 
torney General for Ireland had adopted 
in treating this question on a former 
oceasion; but he was struck with the 
contrast between that and the tone of 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland, who 
resisted all inquiry and all concession in 
a style that gave him but little hope of 
a disposition on the part-of the Govern- 
ment to do justice to Ireland on the 
subject. This difference in two Members 
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of the Government was a sufficient 
argument, he thought, for the, inquiry 
asked. 

Masor NOLAN thought that one or 
two of the points mentioned by the hon. 
Member for South Leicestershire (Mr. 
Heygate) ought not to pass without 
comment. It had been said that Irish- 
men, if they were dissatisfied, might go 
to other parts of the world ; but he knew, 
as he represented a very large body of 
Irishmen, how much they disliked: en- 
forced emigration, and it was no answer 
to their charges of injustice to tell them 
that they had a free field for emigration. 
No doubt, it was necessary for many of 
them to go to America; but they were 
loth to go, and certainly the state uf the 
law ought not to compel them to do so. 
A Commission, which would complete 
its inquiry in a short time, would be 
very useful; but he should object to 
a protracted inquiry, and could not in 
such a case consent to keeping the agi- 
tation on the Land Question in a state of 
suspended animation. The hon. Mem- 
ber had asked why Irish tenants, should 
be treated better than other tenants. 
To that he replied that no exceptional 
advantages were sought for them} but 
only that they should hold the soil, after 
honestly paying for it, as was possible in 
other countries. In that respect an ex- 
ample was furnished by Russia, who was 
always able to point to the happy con- 
dition of the tenants under her land 
system; so that, if the Irish peasants 
were well treated, their case would: not 
be unique. He did not mean to say 
that every tenant in Ireland should have 
fixity of tenure, because there were 
many men holding large grazing farms 
who had noright to it; but when he saw 
the large mass of the Irish nation 
holding their farms on sufferance, he 
should be glad to fix them there by some 
measure which would prevent eapricious 
raising of rent and capricious eviction. 
His view was that a Commission ought 
to inquire how that might be done 
without injury to the property of the 
landlords? Such a Commission might 
effect. good reforms, such as had been 
suggested by the hon. Member. for 
Longford (Mr. Errington), who had pro- 
posed that damages for eviction should 
be so high as to virtually involve fixity 
of tenure; but it could not be reason- 
ably expected that the great mass of the 


tenantry should continue to live on suf- 
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ferance, and rest quietly without indul- 
gence in any form of constitutional agi- 
tation. So far from the question -re- 
maining dormant, it would be constantly 


pressed upon the House till it was settled; — 


and while the landlord had more than 
his proper powers, and while fixity of 
tenure was denied, the tenants would 
always be on the side of agitation and 
change.| Butif the demands of the Irish 
tenants on this question were satisfied, 
the great mass of them would in the 
course of time become as highly Con- 
servative as their ancestors were agi- 
tators and revolutionists. As things 
were, although the tenants were willing 
to, pay a good price for the land, con- 
fiscation, the penal laws, and the system 
of entail had hitherto excluded them, 
and had made the purchases of property 
in Ireland all but impossible. It was 
not. remarkable, therefore, that he should 
wish for the appointment of a Commis- 
sion. He held that a Commission of 
Inquiry would explain in a satisfactory 
manner many points that wanted to be 
cleared up, ar would open the eyes of 
many. of the hon. Gentlemen who sat on 
the opposite side of the House. If the 
House would deal with this measure in 
a proper spirit, it would be the means of 
changing the present system in Ireland 
and put it on a sounder footing. 

Mr. SULLIVAN wished to call the 
attention of the House to the fact that 
the Motion before it was one for inquiry 
into the working of an Act passed some 
seven or eight years ago. What evi- 
dence, he asked, did they produce that 
there was a necessity for the amend- 
ment of that Act?) He appealed to the 
Government to say whether from the 
passing of the Act of 1870, up to the 
present hour, there had not been a com- 
plaint in Ireland that the measure was 
in many radical features totally defec- 
tive? The Irish tenants had been 
willing to co-operate with the fair- 
minded landlords in giving the Act of 
1870.a full and fair trial ; but never had 
the House been allowed to rest under 
any delusion as to what was the opinion 
of the tenantry of Ireland on that ques- 
tion. At the General Election of 1874, 
one of the questions put to the candi- 
dates in nearly all the rural consti- 
tuencies of Ireland was this—‘‘ Will you 
vote for an amendment of the Land Act 
of 1870?” Two contradictory. stories 
were brought forward against the advo- 
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cates of a change in that measure in the 
House: '' The first was, that they were 
agitators who created that demand on the 

art of the Irish tenancy ; ‘and the next 
was, that-they were the creatures of the 
agitation on that subject, that they made 
that demand because there was an agi- 
tation behind them in Ireland, and be- 
cause they wished to make their seats 
secure at the next Election. Those two 
assertions refuted one another, and could 
not stand together.' The real fact was 
that in Ireland there was a genuine 
belief that the Act of 1870: had utterly 
failed in many respects to carry out the 
intentions of its promoters. Since that 
measure became law, Bills dealing with 
the Land: Question had: been proposed 
by Members:on: both sides of the House. 
How were they to ascertain what there 
was faulty in their existing legislation, 
and where:the remedy for it lay, except 
by inquiry? When serious complaints 
were made against the English Factory 
Acts, they: instituted: an. inquiry into 
them by a Parliamentary Committee, or 
by a Commission. Why should not a 
similar course be adopted in regard to 
the Irish Land Act?) When the hon. 
and learned Member for Limerick (Mr. 
Butt) brought in a Bill to benefit the 
tenantry of Irelaud, the House voted it 
down, and would not listen to the pro- 
posal.. When another hon. Member in- 
troduced a Billofa much more mode- 
rate character,-it was also voted down 
by the force of the majority. The House 
was asked that night by hon. Gentlemen 
on both sides to grant an inquiry into 
what. might’ be necessary to be done, 
and then to do it. If they resisted that 
simple demand, must not the 'tenantry 
of Ireland fairly ‘conclude that ‘they re- 
fused. to inquire into the justice of their 
complaints? The object of this Motion 
was to institute an inquiry not into the 
nature of the tenants’ demands, but into 
the partial success, or|partial failure, of 
the Land Act of 1870... He deprecated 
the carrying of this debate into any 
other direction than that.' English land 
tenure was an exceptional tenure in 
Europe, and the traditional land tenure 
in Irish minds was the most prevalent 
dand tenure in Europe. It was by the 
exceptional development of manufac- 
turing industry ‘that’ England herself 
had been saved from a great explosion 
on this subject. He had been a tenant- 
right agitator in his’own humble way. 
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He had stood on many tenant-right 
platforms in Ireland. He never heard 
put forward in Ireland, on any tenant- 
right platform, a single demand that did 
not cordially recognize not only all the 
existing rights of the landlord, but his 
fair share in the increase in the value of 
land. Go into the Landed Estates Court 
to-morrow, and see whether the capi- 
talized sum representing landed pro- 
perty in Ireland was less than it was 
before 1870. That was the test. Tried 
by that test, all the prophecies of evil, 
all the frightful bugbears that were 
raised to terrify English landlords 
in the debates of 1869 and 1870 had 
been scattered, and proof had been 
established in the Landed Estates 
Court that the Land Act of 1870 had 
raised the value of land for the benefit 
of the landlords of Ireland. He wished 
the House to consider, not the conduct 
of Irish landlords, not the conduct of 
Irish tenants; but whether they would 
do to and in Ireland, as they did to and 
in England, when they wished to ascer- 
tain whether a grand experiment of 
political or social legislation had or had 
not answered its purpose ? 

Mr. A. MOORE said, he thought they 
should all feel: much indebted to his 
hon. Friend for the admirable manner 
in which he had brought forward his 
Motion. It was quite evident that the 
Land Laws as they stood at present were 
not in a satisfactory state. They had 
abundant evidence to show that wanton, 
harsh, and capricious evictions were still 
possible—nay, actually occurred; and 
that the checks devised by the Land Act 
were wholly inefficient. There was 
nothing to prevent a landlord from de- 
manding an exorbitant rent and evicting 
his tenant summarily for non-payment, 
though ‘he might have spent years of 
toil and the earnings of a lifetime in 
bringing his land to its present condi- 
tion. He followed his hon. Friend in 
thinking it was time to enforce practi- 
cally, and beyond all question, the two 
great objects of the Land Act, which 
were still evaded. These two objects 
were—to guard against capricious evic- 
tion, and to protect the improvements of 
the tenants. Neither of these objects 
could be firmly secured until some satis- 
factory means were discovered of arrang- 
ing rent. He himself had introduced a 


Bill to provide for the settlement of rent 
by arbitration, and to restrain cases of 
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capricious or harsh eviction summarily, 
and he held that it was in some such 
way as this they might most  success- 
fully approach the Land Question. He 
would prefer half a measure now, than a 
whole one when the people had fled the 
land, and there was no longer anyone 
to evict. Such a measure as this could, 
he believed, be opposed by no well- 
meaning landlord anxious for the wel- 
fare of his country. What they asked 
for now was inquiry. It was too late in 
the Session to hope to pass any measure 
into law, but they thought inquiry the 
next best thing to legislation. Even 
Mr. Buckley wished for a just and im- 
partial inquiry, and said in a letter that 
his rentals would compare favourably, 
as far as the interests of the tenants were 
concerned, with either his(Mr. Moore’s) 
or any of his neighbours’. He accepted 
Mr. Buckley’s challenge, fearless as to 
the result, and therefore supported the 
Motion of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Longford. 

Mr. BRUEN said, that as he knew 
the accusations were groundless with re- 
ference to the owners of Irish land as a 
body, he would not fear as an Irish 
owner of land to face any inquiry that 
could be held by the House into their 
conduct, provided that inquiry was con- 
ducted in an impartial manner. But he 
felt that he stood there not merely as 
an owner of land, but as a Member of 
the Imperial Parliament, and that he 
was bound to consider the question not 
merely in the interests of ownersof land, 
but also in the interests of the whole 
country. Viewing the matter in that 
light, he asked what would be the ob- 
ject of the inquiry, and what would be 
the result? It was manifest, from the 
speech of the hon. and gallant Member 
for Galway (Major Nolan), what the ob- 
jects of the inquiry would be; and he 
must say, considering those objects, that 
he did not see the chance of any good 
resulting from the inquiry. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman had stated, what 
had been endorsed by the hon. and 
learned Member for Louth, that what 
was wanted was fixity of tenure and 
fixity of rent. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, he had dis- 
claimed the idea of fixity of rent. 

Mr. RRUEN: At all events, the land- 
lord should not fix the rent. That 
notion was very far removed from the 
idea which the House had of what be- 
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longed to the ownership of land. It 
had been said that the landlords of Ire- 
land stood up for high prerogative. 
They had never done so. What they 
asked for was the rights given them at 
Common Law, and that what was held 
to be the property of landlords through- 
out the Kingdom should be theirs. 
When he looked at the different posi- 
tion taken up by those who advocated 
this inquiry, he could not think there 
was room for a settlement of the claims 
of the two parties concerned. The hope 
he had entertained of such a settlement 
had been entirely dispelled by the 
speeches he had heard from hon. Gentle- 
men opposite. The proposal before the 
House must be looked upon as a con- 
tinuation of the agitation which had been 
carried on for some years for depriving 
the landlords of Ireland of the posses- 
sion of their land. The broad question 
for the House to consider was whether 
they would take a step in that direction 
by the appointment of the Commission 
asked for. As a landowner, he might 
shut his eyes to the danger, and say— 
“‘Let-us have an inquiry,” conscious 
that the landlords of Ireland had no- 
thing to be ashamed of. He could not 
think that a few instances of oppres- 
sion, even if bond fide, could justify the 
accusation brought against the land- 
owners of Ireland. Feeling that this 
inquiry would not tend in the direction 
of peace, he must oppose it. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, he had 
heard with pleasure, in the course of the 
debate, a suggestion of compromise in 
regard to the Irish Land Question from 
an Irish Member sitting on the Conser- 
vative side of the House. He hoped 
that, in the course of the discussion which 
must follow, it would be found that the 
spirit of compromise and conciliation had 
largely spread among those who op- 
posed the Irish Land Bill before it be- 
came an Act of Parliament. The sup- 
porters of the Motion before the House 
undoubtedly wished to prevent the land- 
lords in Ireland from changing the rents 
of their tenants-at-will ; but they only 
desired to do this within certain limits 
which they thought reasonable, and 
which they believed would not interfere 
with freedom of contract between land- 
lords and tenants. The object of the 
Land Act was to prevent landlords rais- 
ing their rents beyond reasonable limits, 
and all that was now wanted was to carry 
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out that principle in its entirety. It was 
part and parcel of the law of the land, 
and he did not think it reasonable to de- 
scribe as revolutionary the speeches of 
his hon. Friends the Members for Gal- 
way and Louth, who asked that the 
letter of the law should be observed. 
The Land Act of 1870 laid down lines 
on which justice might be done alike to 
thelandlords andtenants; and he thought 
his hon. Friend the Member for Long- 
ford had done wisely in so framing his 
proposal as that its only effect could be 
to widen and lengthen those lines. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING said, 
he was somewhat disappointed with the 
speech of the hon. Member for Carlow 
(Mr. Bruen); because, although he and 
his Colleague had the reputation of 
being among the best landlords in the 
country, he should have thought the hon. 
Member would have supported a Motion 
which would have the etfect of restrain- 
ing somewhat the power of landlords 
who were not disposed to act with equal 
fairness. The only intention of his hon. 
Friend who had brought forward this 
Motion was to prevent capricious evic- 
tions, and to put an end to the notices to 
quit which fell like snowflakes upon the 
people of Ireland. The Attorney General 
for Ireland had challenged hon. Members 
from Ireland to move for an inquiry into 
the working of the Land Act. Now that 
they did so, would the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman venture to oppose 
them? The case for an inquiry ap- 
peared to him unanswerable, because in 
three years before the passing of the 
Land Act, there had been in Ireland 
4,253 ejectments at one sessions against 
tenants; while in the three years after 
the passing of the Act, there had been 
5,641, showing an increase of 50 per 
cent after the Land Bill had passed, 
though the Act was passed to prevent 
that very thing. Such a fact rendered 
an inquiry necessary. There would be 
an opportunity, by granting this inquiry, 
of having this question settled by enabling 
the House to decide whether the Act 
of 1870 had failed or not. He thought, 
however, the Motion would be improved 
by the omission of all the words after 
“capricious evictions,” and he begged 
to move an Amendment to that effect. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the words “ by it” to the end of 
the Question.—( Mr. UCarthy Downing.) 
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Question on et “That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.”’ 


Lorpv RANDOLPH CHURCHILL 
said, he thought the debate had wan- 
dered very much from the point at issue, 
and he did not see what the question 
of the Land Laws of France, or any other 
country, had to do with the matter. 
He wished to support the Resolution in 
its amended form, as proposed by his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Cork (Mr. M‘Carthy Downing), 
which he thought was an exceptionally 
harmless one. In the first place, the 
Land Act of 1870 was in a sense the 
most revolutionary Act ever passed in 
this generation, for it dealt with all the 
conceivable notions as to the rights of 
property in a most extraordinary man- 
ner. He, however, did not pretend to 
pronounce an opinion as to whether it 
was a good or a bad revolution. It 
was most interesting to know how it 
worked; and therefore he thought it 
would be a good thing to have a Com- 
mission or Committee, which would com- 
mand the confidence of both landlords 
and tenants, to see how it had worked. 
The Land Act of 1870 professed to be 
a settlement of the Land Question ; but, 
as a matter of fact, it was notorious that 
it was not so. The Land Question in 
Ireland occupied, at the present mo- 
ment, a very prominent position; and, 
although the agitation on the question 
had not that ferocious aspect it formerly 
presented, still the proportions of it 
were as great now as ever they were. 
He did not believe any hon. Member 
would venture to deny that, and he 
asked if anyone could get up in his 
place and say that tenant-right did not 
now turn Elections in the North of Ire- 
land? Then, there was another reason 
why a Committee should be appointed. 
The Government the Session before last 
granted an inquiry into the Bright 
Clauses of the Land Act, and the result 
of that Committee was, that the Bright 
Clauses were found to be practically 
inoperative ; and yet those clauses were 
said to be the most important part of 
the Act. It would be, therefore, fair to 
assume by analogy, that some other parts 
of the Act were inoperative, and it 
would be well to inquire into the whole 
matter. Believing, as he did, that the 
Resolution was in accordance with the 
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views, not only of the Irish tenants, but 
of Irish landlords, as represented’ by 
several hon. Members, he should not 
feel justified, as an English Member, 
in refusing his support. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, that: his 
noble Friend who had just spoken had 
given utterance to a sentiment in which 
he entirely concurred. The noble Lord 
described the Land Act of 1870 as:a 
revolutionary measure, though he de- 
clined, with commendable caution, to 
give any opinion as to whether the 
measure was a good one or a bad one. 
He (Mr. J. Lowther), however, should 
not attempt to keep any veil over his 
opinions, and he had never felt it con- 
sistent with his duty to simulate any 
veneration for that Act, or to conceal 
the fact that neither he or his Colleagues 
were in any way responsible for that 
Act of Parliament. Reference had been 
made by the hon. Member who intro- 
duced this Motion, to the fact that he 
(Mr. J. Lowther) did not take any part in 
introducing that Act, and that he had 
formed one of those who had felt it 
to be their duty to protest against the 
second reading of the Bill. He had never 
regretted having taken that course ; and, 
if the same circumstances arose again, 
heshould dothe same. He could assure 
the hon. Gentleman who introduced this 
Motion, in such courteous and conside- 
rate terms, that he did not shrink from 
any vote he had given on the Land Ques- 
tion; and he would not change any vote 
he had ever given, even if an opportu- 
nity was afforded him for so doing. He 
did not consider, as some hon. Members 
appeared to do, that it was the duty of 
an official to immediately recant the 
opinions he had entertained previous 
to taking Office, and to speak with 
bated breath, or, in a species of official 
jargon, to express great veneration and 
regard for the actions of his Prede- 
cessors; but having fully repudiated all 
responsibility for, and sympathy with, 
the Act of 1870, he wished to observe 
that it by no means followed that he 
was not as anxious to preserve that 
Act in its integrity as, indeed, any hon. 
Member in the House. He would men- 
tion one reason why the Act should not 
be removed from the Statute Book, and 
it was one which commended itself espe- 
cially to his mind. It was, that under 
this Act had grown up vested interests 
which he felt himself bound to regard; 
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and the vested interests of tenant-farmers 
should be as: much an object of solici- 
tude to: Conservatives as the vested in- 
terests of anyone else. The Act of 1870 
having passed both Houses of Parlia- 
ment; and received the Royal Assent, 
he could not make himself a party to 
any scheme for depriving any person of 
any vested interest: acquired under that 
Statute, whatever his opinion of it might 
bee The-thon. Gentleman who intro- 
duced the Motion gave what professed 
to be instances calculated to induce the 
House to re-open the Land Question in 
Ireland. Several hon. Gentlemen had 
spoken as if this inquiry could be held 
without opening any great question, 
and the hon. and gallant Member for 
Galway (Major Nolan) had said he 
could’ not: have his hands tied in 
the matter during the sitting of any 
Commission ; but would hold himself at 
liberty to ignore its very existence, and 
to proceed with Bills and Motions all 
the same. The hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman had given some instances which, 
to his mind, justified an inquiry; 
but’ with regard to these instances, 
the hon. Gentleman was so studiously 
vague that it would be impossible to 
follow up the clues he gave. But the 
House had been told that there were 
several instances of grievous wrong, and 
three in particular, in one of which the 
estate in question turned out to be only 
50 acres in extent. [Major Notan: I 
said the rental was £50.| He was 
obliged for this correction, which showed 
that he (Mr. J. Lowther) had understated 
his case against the view of the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman, and that the estate 
in question was probably of even smaller 
extent that he had:supposed. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman next gave a case 
in his own county with which he was, 
no doubt, well acquainted; but which he 
(Mr. J. Lowther) did not think it neces- 
sary to follow up, as it failed inany way to 
prove his case. The next case with which 
the hon. and gallant Member dealt was 
one which had already formed the subject 
of debatein that House—namely, that of 
the Galtee estates. He (Mr. J. Lowther) 
had ‘said on a recent occasion that the 
House ought to regard with consi- 
derable leniency any shortcomings on 
the part of those who had been, as 
it were, pitchforked “into the position 
of landowners without being fitted for 
the position: by previous education. 
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In his (Mr. J. Lowther’s). opinion, 
Mr. Buckley was not in any way de- 
serving of the censure that had: been 
passed upon him by several: hon. Gen- 
tlemen. They had omitted to consider 
his conduct with that. leniency which 
the case deserved... He ventured to 
think that the case of Mr. Buckley was 
not well chosen by the hon. and gallant 
Member, because Mr. Buckley—whom 
he believed to be a most ill-used ‘person 
—was an instance. of the’ carpet-bag 
element. Mr. Buckley took. possession 
of the land which he bought in the open 
market, and endeavoured to utilize it in 
much the same way as he would have 
done with railway shares or foreign 
stocks, or property of any other kind: 
That gentleman was, he thought, an ‘in- 
stance of what was to be expected: if 
land were as easily disposable as many 
of the English political friends of the 
hon. and gallant Gentleman seemed to 
think desirable. Mr. Buckley had been 
unfairly singled out for a great amount 
of unnecessary criticism, in his opinion; 
although he was far from saying that the 
class of proprietors of land, of which he 
was a type, were the best that could be 
provided for Ireland. He was not dis- 
posed himself to believe very much in 
Free Trade in anything ; but he thought 
to enable land to be hawked an‘ handed 
about, with a mere regard to its market 
value, would be a very bad state of. af- 
fairs to introduce into any country. Those 
hon. Gentlemen, who appeared to have 
so great a regard for the means of an 
easy acquisition of land, would do well 
to reflect upon this fact—that it was not 
the old proprietors of land in Ireland 
who had given the cause of offence 
which had been so readily taken hold 
of ; but, in almost every instance, it was 
the gentlemen from a distance—the ex- 
amples of Free Trade in land—who had 
brought discredit, if such had. been 
brought, upon the class of landlords in 
Ireland. That should be a warning to 
those gentlemen who advocated the re- 
moval of reasonableand justimpediments 
to a promiscuous transfer of land. The 
hon. and gallant Member had spoken of 
fixity of tenure, and appeared to think 
that, though it was not very desirable 
in the case of large holdings, it was in 
the case of small farms. 

Mason NOLAN said, that what he 
stated was, that he might forego it in 
the case of large grass farms, 
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Mr. J: LOWTHER observed, that 
he was not for the moment. describing 
the state of cultivation in which the 
farms might be, but only that he under- 
stood the hon. and gallant Member to 
wish to exempt large farms from the 
operation of fixity of tenure, and to 
make it apply to small holdings only. 
With regard to the small holder, as he 
had before said, he was not. prepared to 
advocate any violent disturbance with 
the existing state of affairs; but he was 
at a loss to understand why hon. Gen- 
tlemen: should come down to that House 
night after night, and describe a state 
ef things which: they believed to exist 
amongst the tenant-farmers of Ireland— 
a state of affairs which certainly would 
reduce the so-called farmers to beggary— 
and suggest the remedy they did for it. 
What was the remedy suggested by 
them? He was not referring to any 
past debate in particular, but to the 
general tenour of the discussions in the 
House, to the effect that the occupying 
classes in Ireland were in a state of 
almost penury. A description had been 
given not long ago in which the tenants 
were said to be entirely dependent for 
their daily bread upon the produce of 
the soil ; which, through a bad season or 
other causes, might not be available 
at the moment. The House was told 
that they had no other source of liveli- 
hood, and that their farms were not 
sufficient to enable them to live com- 
fortably. It was naturally to be ex- 
pected that hon. Gentlemen would ask 
Parliament for some remedy for that 
state of affairs — some remedy which 
would hold out a prospect of terminating 
it. It had always been said by econo- 
mists that the great object of legislation 
with regard to land was to increase its 
capacity for producing food for the 
people. | Bearing that in mind, it was 
naturally to be expected that legislation 
would have been demanded, witha view 
to the consolidation of farms, and the 
conversion of the small occupiers who, 
as such, were unable to exist, into daily 
labourers, or else to hold out to them a 
prosperous career in other climes. The 
remedy proposed was of an exactly 
opposite character; it was simply to 
rivet the occupying tenants to the soil, 
and perpetuatea state of affairs which 
their advocates described as produc- 
tive of misery to themselves and the 
country... A more illogical deduc- 
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tion than that he never heard. These 
hon. Members — presuming that after 
reflection they still entertained these 
opinions—were bound to come down to 
the House and propose some scheme, or 
suggest some remedy, for those evils 
of which they complained. But by ask- 
ing the House to establish fixity of 
tenure, the evils of which they com- 
plained would be stereotyped instead 
of removed. As hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite—who had, no doubt, often argued 
the case over to themselves—must know; 
what was required was some means, 
without violence and without injustice, 
and, if possible, with the consent of all 
concerned, of consolidating farms and 
removing a vast number of superfluous 
fences and tumble-down buildings, and 
erecting substantial holdings. No one 
would wish to secure such a result with- 
out being sure that scrupulous justice 
was meted out to all concerned, and that 
the feelings, and even the prejudices, 
ofthe personsinterested werein every way 
regarded. That was the sort of Utopia 
which they might picture in Ireland. It 
had been said that there were no means 
of livelihood open to the tenant-farmer 
in Ireland if he ceased to occupy land; 
that there was no such thing as daily 
labour in Ireland. If that were the 
case, he much regretted it; but he knew 
that so consistently was that dinned 
into the ears of the tenants, that there 
was great difficulty in inducing any per- 
son who had once been an occupier of 
land, however small its area, to partake 
in what was called by some in this 
country the dignity of labour. It ap- 
peared to him that some hon. Gentle- 
men opposite would encourage tenant- 
farmers in Ireland to think labour a 
degradation. But to say that a man 
who was in the condition in which the 
bulk of the tenantry on the Galtee estate 
were situated—that of almost starvation 
—would degrade himself by earning 
£1 per week, he could not understand. 
The Amendment which was proposed 
by his noble Friend the Member for 
Woodstock (Lord Randolph Churchill) 
in no way affected his opinion of this 
Motion. The noble Lord the Member 
for Woodstock had said that if the 
words which the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Cork (Mr. M‘Carthy Downing) 
suggested should be eliminated, were 
omitted from the Motion, it would ex- 
press an opinion which would be ae- 
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cepted by the House. But he (Mr. J. 
Lowther) failed to see how the omission 
of those words would affect the Motion. 
The main objection to the Motion was 
that it would encourage, in the minds of 
the tenantry of Ireland, the notion that 
fresh legislation wasintended. It would 
earry on that mischievous agitation which 
it was the ostensible object of the Irish 
Land Act finally to quell. They were 
not favoured that night with the pre- 
sence and assistance of the hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen who could be 
held responsible for that Act. But in 
the absence of its legitimate defenders, 
he must. ask the House not to re-open 
an agitation which could not fail to be 
most prejudicial to Ireland. 

Mr. BUTT said, that in the very 
short time which he intended to occupy 
the House, he should confine himself 
entirely to the Resolution. Perhaps he 
might depart from that one moment, 
while he ventured to corroborate and 
explain, as a matter of which he had 
professional knowledge, a statement 
made by the hon. Member for Longford 
(Mr. Errington). It was a faet proved 
beyond all doubt in a Court of Justice, 
that the landlord who had been referred 
to by the hon. Member for Sligo (Mr. 
King-Harman) let his farms in this way. 
He let them at double the rent he in- 
tended to ask; but gave notice that if 
rent were paid on the gale-day, he would 
accept half. That did not remain a dead 
letter, for every tenant was in tne power 
of his landlord who did not pay on the 
day named, and every tenant in the 
power of his landlord on that estate— 
and it was a large one—was charged 
double rent; and it was proved that 
if any dispute arose, or the tenant 
quarrelled with his landlord about an- 
other matter, he was sued, and double 
rent exacted from him. The learned 
Judge who tried the case commented 
very strongly on such conduct, and said 
that he had never seen such a covenant 
in an Irish lease. He (Mr. Butt) had 
seen such a covenant in many Irish 
leases, though it was not intended to be 
enforced, but only to keep tenants under 
the power of their landlords. He did not 
complain of the boldness and frankness 
with which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
had stated his opinions; but he did ex- 
pect him to follow them up by saying, as 
he did say, that the rights which had 
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grown up under the Land Act were en- 
titled to the same solemn respect as any 
others by law established. Upon that 
ground it was that he thought the right 
hon. Gentleman was logically bound to 
vote for the present Motion. Let him 
ask the right hon. Gentleman what was 
the dispute between them? No one 
could deny that the Act gave to the 
tenant the improvements formed by his 
own industry. In 1852, when the late 
Lord Derby was Prime Minister, he intro- 
duced a measure in which was recog- 
nized the property of the tenant in all 
improvements of the soil. He regretted 
that Lord Derby was prevented from 
giving the Irish the benefit of that Act; 
but, nevertheless, the property of the 
tenant in his improvements was then 
solemnly recognized: After a lapse of 
18 years the principle was sanctioned by 
law. The allegation now brought forward 
was that that property was interfered 
with by the landlord increasing the rent 
arbitrarily, and that in the same ratio 
as the value of the soil was increased by 
the labour of the tenant. If he did not 
describe that as robbery, he must call it 
a violation of the rights of property as 
given by law to the tenant. Their alle- 
gation was that that occurred every day 
inIreland. Ifthe right hon. Gentleman 
was really persuaded that these were 
vested rights, why did he not join them 
in asking for this inquiry? ‘The case of 
the Galtee estates had not been brought 
before the House to parade the miserable 
condition of the tenantry thereon ; but to 
show that tenants who had created the 
whole value of their farms had been de- 
prived of the results of their labour. 
When the tenants had expended a large 
amount of money their rent was raised, 
notwithstanding the increased value of 
the holding being entirely due to the 
tenants’ expenditure. How Mr. Buck- 
ley had acted was immaterial, except 
to prove that, under the existing law, he 
was able to charge the tenant for im- 
provements to the soil, which never 
would have existed but for the tenant’s 
expenditure. Was not that a violation 
of the vested rights secured by the Land 
Act? Yet tenants were bound to sub- 
mit, because the provisions of the Land 
Act were not sufficient to protect them. 
Some time ago, when he was taking a 
more active part on me questions 
than at present, Mr. Edward O’Brien 
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to him, that the weak point of the Act 
was that landlords, by asking for small 
increases of rent from time to time, were 
able virtually to rob their tenants. Of 
that he had himself seen ample proof. 
The landlord would raise the rent 
2s. 6d. an-acre— for that the tenant 
could not go to law and obtain compen- 
sation, and so it went on. Lord Car- 
lingford, in reply to Mr. O’Brien, ad- 
mitted that that evil existed; but thought 
it was not of so extensive a character as 
Mr. O’Brien supposed. The House had 
some reason to complain ; and for his part 
he regretted that some of the hon. Gen- 
tlemen, who shared with Lord Carling- 
ford the responsibility of the Land Act, 
were notin their places that night listen- 
ing to the complaint of the Irish people, 
that their rights were not sufficiently 
protected by that Act. This had nothing 
do do with the question of fixity of 
tenure, or with any of the wild expres- 
sions of opinion that might have been 
uttered. All that was asked for was 
that the House should consider whether 
an Act passed for the purpose of pro- 
tecting tenants against the evils which 
previously existed under the system of 
landholding in Ireland had, or had not, 
succeeded in effecting its object? and 
this, he thought, a perfectly fair demand 
to be made. Did those who opposed the 
Motion of his hon. Friend wish him 
to repeat the history of the merciless 
evictions of tenants which had made the 
name of an Irish landlord « by-word in 
Europe; or to recall the words in which 
the practice to which he was referring— 
and under the operation of which evicted 
tenants had died in the ditches—had 
been denounced in the public Press, from 
The Times downwards. He could not 
but think it strange that there should be 
any objection in the minds of the pre- 
sent Government to appoint a Commis- 
sion, nominated by themselves, for the 
— of inquiring into the working of 
an Act passed by their Predecessors in 
Office, in despite of their own strenuous 
opposition. Furthermore, he could see 
no reason why any other than the elass 
of bad landlords could object to the pro- 
posed inquiry. Ifthe inquiry was made, 
it would redound to the credit of the 
good landlords, and would also induce 
in the minds of the Irish people that 
they might look to the House of Com- 
mons for justice—so turning them from 
the wild counsels which were constantly 
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offered to, and sometimes accepted by, 
them. He would suggest, in order to 
carry out the views which he held, that 
the proposed Amendment of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Cork (Mr. 
Downing) should be slightly modified, 
and that there should be omitted from 
the Resolution all the words after the 
words ‘‘upon him by it.’ This would 
confine the matter to a simple inquiry 
without committing the House to any 
expression of opinion whatever. The 
House would not refuse an inquiry if it 
was shown to them that under an exist- 
ing law certain tenants had the power to 
filch away the rights, or any part of the 
rights of the landlords; was it not 
equally just and reasonable for the te- 
nants to ask an inquiry as to the truth 
of their allegation, that the landlords 
were filching away from them rights 
which had been vested in them by an 
Act of Parliament? He asked the 
House to act upon the principle laid 
down by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant, 
that the rights of the tenants were en- 
titled to respect equally with those of 
the landlords. 

Mr. COGAN wished briefly to state 
the grounds on which he intended to 
vote for the Motion. Many speakers on 
the opposite side had confined themselves 
te answering the speeches of the hon. 
and gallant Member for Galway (Major 
Nolan) and the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Louth (Mr. Sullivan), instead of 
addressing themselves to the real ques- 
tion before the House, which had been 
brought forward in a speech of great 
ability and moderation. He saw nothing 
in the Motion to raise the question of 
fixity of tenure or valuation of rents; 
because neither of those benefits were 
proposed to be conferred upon tenants 
by the Irish Land Bill, which after- 
wards became an Act of Parliament. 
He had heard with regret the speech of 
the hon. Member for Carlow (Mr. 
Bruen); because his opinions on ques- 
tions of this kind were, as arule, entitled 
to great weight by reason of his high 
character, and the fact that he was well- 
known to be a good landlord. It was 
as much in the interest of the landlords 
—and particularly of landlords like the 
hon. Gentleman —as of the tenants, 
that this inquiry should take place, and 
he was therefore surprised to hear his 
hon. Friend shrinking from it. A fair 
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inquiry would, in his opinion, show that 
the Irish Land Act had conferred great 
and inestimable benefits npon the Irish 
people; but that it was capable of im- 
provement in many of its details, alike 
in the interest of the landlord and the 
tenant class. He thought an ‘inquiry, 
such as was proposed, would put down 
agitation on the Land Question, and that 
the Government, by refusing to grant 
such inquiry, would be responsible for 
any agitation that might arise hereafter. 

Mr. BROGDEN said, he should not 
have taken any part in the debate, but 
for the fact that he stood in a somewhat 
peculiar position in reference to the 
Galtee estate, which had been mentioned 
in the course of the debate. He was 
for many years part-owner with Mr. 
Buckley of the property, and he could 
say positively that during that time the 
tenants were as happy and prosperous 
as any tenants in Ireland. He did not 
mean to say that he would defend every- 
thing that Mr. Buckley had done, be- 
cause many men of high principle had 
been driven into obstinate and possibly 
mistaken courses by attacks upon them 
which no reason could justify; but he 
was sure Mr. Buckley would support an 
inquiry such as was asked, because he 
believed it would tend to the pacifica- 
tion of the tenants and the consequent 
good of the whole country. If the in- 
hquiry was granted, he felt sure that 
Mr. Buckley would be happy to afford 
all the information in his power with 
regard to his own estate; and he also 
felt equally sure that while the Land 
Act had proved advantageous to the 
tenants, it could be. shown that in 
several points of detail it was capable 
of improvement. It was a pity that 
the real short-comings of the Act had 
not been allowed to be considered on 
their own merits, but had been mixed 
up with a great deal of personal matter 
which had, to a great extent, obscured the 
judgment of those by whom the matter 
was considered. In conclusion; he could 
not help expressing a hope that on re- 
flection the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
would think he had used too strong 
language in describing Mr. Buckley as 
a carpet-bagger, who was pitch-forked 
into the position of a landlord without 
previous experience. 

Mr: ERRINGTON said, he was will- 
ing to accept the Amendment of his 
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for Cork (Mr. M‘Oarthy Downing), with 
the modifications suggested by his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Limerick (Mr. Butt). 


Question put, and negatived. 
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Main Question, as amended, put. 


The House divided : — Ayes 67; 
Noes 134: Majority 67. — (Div. List, 
No. 202.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


oho 


HIGHWAYS (re-committed) BILL. 
(Mr. Sclater-Booth, Mr. Sait.) 


[BILL 214.] COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. KNOWLES moved, in page 4, 
after Clause 10, to insert the following 
Ciauses :— 


‘So much of section one hundred and forty- 
nine of ‘The Public Health Act, 1875,’ as 
enacts that all streets being or which at any 
time may become highways repairable by the 
inhabitants at large within any urban dis- 
trict shall vest in and be under the control 
of the urban authority shall be and the same 
is hereby repealed; and, in lieu of being so 
vested, the urban authority shall have and be 
entitled to an easement only over such streets, 
and, in virtue of such easement, such streets, 
and the pavements, stones, and other materials 
thereof, and all buildings, implements, and other 
things provided for the purposes thereof shall 
be under the control and management of the 
urban authority, with full power for such urban 
authority from time to time to cause all such 
streets to be levelled, paved, metalled, flagged, 
channelled, altered, and repaired as occasion 
shall require, and to cause the soil of such street 
to be raised, lowered, or altered as they may 
think fit, and to place and keep in repair fences 
and posts for the safety of foot passengers, and 
to protect such streets against trespass or 
damage. 

“The soil and freehold of such streets, and 
the mines of coal, iron, stone, slate, and other 
minerals thereunder, shall be and remain the 
property of the person who would have been 
entitled thereto if the said Public Health Act 
1875, had not been passed, with all such powers 
of working, getting, and ing away the 
same, and the produce thereof, as he would have 
had if such Act had not been passed.” 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH admitted the 
importance of the question raised by the 
clause which had been proposed by the 
hon. Member for Wigan (Mr. Knowles). 
A recent’ decision in the Courts of Law 
had caused some anxiety among themine- 
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owners on the subject to which the clause 
referred. So far as he had been able to 
get advice on the question, that decision 
was not one on which he could ask the 
House entirely to rely. If it were al- 
together a reliable decision, it would un- 
doubtedly have been his duty to pro- 

se an Amendment of the Public 

ealth Act. His hon. Friend’s clause 
was, in point of fact, an Amendment of 
that Act.. Its object was to make the 
law clear on this point, that the vesting 
of roads in the hands of the urban sani- 
tary authority should be a vesting for 
certain purposes—namely, for the repair 
and management of the streets, and for 
securing to the rightful owners the soil 
and freehold underneath such streets, 
and especially providing that the soil 
should carry with it the right of 
minerals beneath the surface, besides 
other purposes. For his own part, he 
could not see his way to a clear view 
of the subject; and, therefore, was not 
eng to accept the clause. If his 

on. Friend would consent to withdraw 
it, he would promise either to intro- 
duce an Amendment into the Bill on 
Report, or bring in a measure to amend 
the Public Health Act, so as to protect 
the rights of minerals in urban districts. 
This law as to the soil of roads had been 
in force since 1848, and until the recent 
decision to which his hon. Friend had 
referred, did not appear to require 
amendment. 

Mr. KNOWLES said, he would will- 
ingly withdraw the clause, after the 
explanation which had been given by 
his right hon. Friend. The recent de- 
cision had, he believed, been obtained on 
the Public Health Act of 1875; but, in 
his opinion, that Act never contemplated 
the confiscation of minerals from the 

resent owners, though there seemed to 
be some doubt upon the point. He 
hoped, however, that the right hon. 
Gentleman would be able to frame such 
words as would meet the case. He, ac- 
cordingly, withdrew the clause. 


Committee. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mrz. J. R. YORKE, in moving the 
following Clause :-— 


- “ Any county authority may, for the purpose 
of providing a county road fund, apply to the 
Local Government Board for a Provisional Order 
empowering them to levy tolls on any main 
road within their jurisdiction; and the Local 
Government Board shall thereupon cause a loca] 
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nquiry to be made by one of their inspectors, 
who shall report to the said Board, and the said 
Board may issue such Order, prescribing therein 
the amount of tolls to be levied, the situation of 
the toll-gates, and generally the terms and con- 
ditions under which such tolls are to be levied 
and collected,” 

said, in previous Bills on this subject, 
there had always been inserted clauses 
similar to the one he now submitted to 
the consideration of the Committee. 
There was a power given in the Bill of 
1876, with reference to turnpikes ac- 
tually in existence. In the County 
Boards Bill, introduced in the present 
Session, there had been no power of re- 
taining tolls inserted in any of its pro- 
visions ; but there had been the power 
of re-imposition in certain cases ; but so 
jealously was it guarded by all kinds of 
restrictions, notably by one requiring 
the county authorities to satisfy them- 
selves that the traffic of the towns would 
not be prejudicially affected by the tolls, 
that it was obviously impossible to pass 
such a provision. In proposing this 
clause, he could not found himself on 
anything better than the Report of the 
Turnpike Committee of last year, which 
was very strongly in favour of some ex- 
ceptional provision for cases of this 
kind. There was, in East Gloucester- 
shire, a case in point. On one side of 
the parish was a road-using business, 
and on the other a railway station ; and, 
as the road-using business was conducted 
through the highway of the parish, the 
farmers would have to bear the whole 
cost of the wear and tear of the road 
when the turnpike had been taken away. 
This was a grievance which the Govern- 
ment ought to redress, before it became 
a very heavy burden. He recommended 
the insertion of the clause, because he 
hoped that, in the future, there would be 
two categories of roads—first, the ‘‘main 
roads,’ and their definition should be 
such roads as he had described, which 
were used simply, and almost entirely, 
for through traffic. On such roads he 
hoped there would be turnpikes excep- 
tionally introduced, in order to meet the 
hardships inflicted on the ratepayers in 
the district where the exceptional cir- 
cumstances prevailed. The second class 
would be those roads now called main 
roads; but which, after the removal of 
the turnpikes from them, and if there 
was no through traffic, would be reduced 
to the lower category of highways, 
These definitions asserted an intelligible 
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principle, and as a step in that direction 
he moved the introduction of this clause. 
The Turnpike Acts Continuance Com- 
mittee of last year showed how they 
felt the grievance of which he now com- 
plained, as appeared from the following 
passage in their Report :— 

‘No greater cases of prospective hardship on 
parishes came before your Committee than where 
the line of road, with a very heavy mineral 
and trading traffic between large towns, or to 
and from railway stations, passed for a con- 
siderable distance through agricultural parishes. 
And whatever may be the provisions of a 
general measure as regards other parts of the 
country, it seems to your Committee that some 
special provision will have to be made to meet 
these cases. 

‘‘Your Committee are still of opinion that 
the compulsory formation of Highway Districts 
will not alone suffice. It is clear that in some 
cases a larger area of management is required, 
and, in many instances, the local authorities 
should have power to meet exceptional cases by 
exceptional measures.”’ 


Clause (Mr. Reginald Yorke,)—brought 
up, and read the first time. 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the Clause 
be read a second time.” 


Mr. WHITWELL hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman in charge of the Bill 
would not accept the clause, because it 
would alter the character of the Bill. 
This measure was a rating Bill, and the 
insertion of the proposed clause would 
convert it into a Turnpike Bill. Although 
the erection of a toll-bar under the 
clause would require the sanction of the 
Local Government Board, that was no 
security against the county authority, 
which was not representative of a 
borough, erecting a toll-bar close upon 
the outskirts of a populous town. The 
proposal was so exceptional, that he 
trusted the Committee would not approve 
of it. 

Mr. WILBRAHAM EGERTON 
thought his hon. Friend the Member 
for East Gloucestershire (Mr. J. R. 
Yorke) had somewhat misunderstood 
the Report of the Turnpike Committee 
of last year, which was founded on cir- 
cumstances altogether different from 
those which his hon. Friend had stated. 
No doubt there was great hardship under 
the existing law. If certain parishes 
outside some manufacturing towns in 
Lancashire, Yorkshire and other coun- 
ties were to remain as they were, with- 
out adopting the Highway Acts, no doubt 
it would be necessary to keep up turn- 
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pikes; but the Committee had this year 
made a recommendation that disturn- 
piked roads should be supported. partly 
out of a county rate, Therefore, they had 
entered upon an entirely different prin- 
ciple from that which had been adopted 
before. They could not have {two dif- 
ferent principles operating at the same 
time. The turnpike system was, no 
doubt, very good, so long as the large 
boroughs were not brought under its 
operation; but directly they brought in 
the large boroughs into the county rate 
—and he hoped all boroughs would be 
brought in—then they did away with 
the necessity for the turnpike system. 
He should like to see the county rate 
spread over all the boroughs, or else the 
boroughs, with quarter sessions, should 
contribute for the use of the road outside 
their boundary. He looked upon the 
turnpike system as a necessary evil; it 
ought not to be perpetuated in new 
legislation, unless it were really neces- 
sary. Ithad been said that this Bill was 
not intended to be a permanent measure. 
In that case, the whole question would, 
doubtless, have to be re-considered. It 
would be far better not to encumber this 
Bill with a principle totally different 
from that which the Turnpike Committee 
this year had recommended, and which 
constituted the backbone of the Bill. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH expressed a 
hope that the Committee would be 
guided by the useful observations of his 
hon. Friend (Mr. W. Egerton), and would 
not be inelined to insert this clause in 
the Bill. It certainly would not be a 
proper thing that the county authority 
under the Bill—namely, the county 
magistrates—should have it in their 
power to recommend, or that the Local 
Government Board, on their recom- 
mendation, should establish turnpike 
toll-gates on county roads. The Com- 
mittee would, therefore, do well to leave 
the matter open for future consideration. 
He was satisfied that the institution of 
tolls, under such a clause as this, would 
not be acceptable to tlie country gene- 
rally; at all events, it required a much 
stronger and more representative body 
to deal with the question than that which 
was proposed. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE said, that the Go- 
vernment could not be expected to give 
any satisfaction to the country unless 
they took advantage of every facility 
which they might properly use, to effect 
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a permanent arrangement with regard 
to this question. So far from being 
settled,.there would hereafter be a re- 
newal of the difficulty. In the district 
which he represented, there was very 
little interest felt in the Eastern Ques- 
tion compared with this; for, whereas 
one paar appeared concerned about 
the Eastern Question, ten persons in- 
quired respecting the question of high- 
ways. 

Str BALDWYN LEIGHTON be- 
lieved, if this or some such clause were 
not adopted, the Bill would not be re- 
garded as a settlement of the question. 
There were cases which could not be 
met, except by an arrangement similar 
to that for Glasgow, which had been in- 
troduced in the Scotch Roads and 
Bridges Bill. 

Mr. PELL, who regretted the late- 
ness of the hour at which so important a 


-question as this was being discussed, 


urged the Committee not to forget the 
very large reduction which would take 
place, from the abolition of tolls, in the 
amount of revenue applied to the main- 
tenance of the roads of the Kingdom. 
He knew of no substitute being pro- 
vided to meet the deficiency of income. 
The principle of charging for the main- 
tenance of roads, as laid down in this 
clause, he considered a sound one— 
namely, that the people who used them 
should contribute towards their sup- 
port. It would be difficult to substitute 
a better principle than that. The word 
‘‘toll” had an objectionable sound, and 
he could well understand the Govern- 
ment hesitating to impose any provision 
in the shape of toll ; but still there was 
nothing in the Bill to remedy the evil 
arising from a serious diminution of the 
revenue obtainable from tolls on high- 
ways. A new and increasing charge 
levied upon the body of ratepayers 
generally did not supply the necessary 
remedy. He could not understand why 
this clause should not be accepted, when 
the system adopted in South Wales had 
given so much satisfaction. He could 
not conceive that any fairer principle 
could be adopted than placing the tolls 
on a road in such a way as tocatch the 
general traffic ; and, therefore, if his hon. 
Friend (Mr. J. R. Yorke) went to a divi- 
sion, he would have the greatest satis- 
faction in voting with him. 

Mr. CLARE READ hoped the hon. 
Member (Mr. J. R. Yorke) would go to 
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a division, if for no other purpose 
than to see what amount of support he 
got from Members on that side. He 
disagreed with the hon. Member for 
Mid-Cheshire (Mr. W. Egerton) as to 
the meaning he attached to the Report 
of the Turnpikes Discontinuance Com- 
mittee, last year; because he thought it 
did refer to tolls. The noble Lord 
(Lord George Cavendish), the Chair. 
man of the Committee—who, it was be- 
lieved, framed the clause of the Report 
in question—knew very well what was in 
his own mind at the time. Certainly, 
when he (Mr. Clare Read) read the 
clause, he thought it indicated tolls. To 
take the county money, and to say that 
they were going to subsidise a certain 
road, did not mean that they were going 
to make the people, who used the road, 
pay for doing so. There was a main 
thoroughfare between two great towns, 
neither of which contributed to a county 
rate. The only course to adopt in such a 
case was to make a toll-gate on the road. 

Lorp GEORGE CAVENDISH 
agreed with an hon. Member oppo- 
site (Mr. W. Egerton) in the remark 
that the Turnpikes Committee had 
never contemplated keeping up the toll 
system; but they thought some com- 
pensation might be made, in regard to 
two large towns, between which a main 
road ran. The Turnpikes Committee 
was appointed some 10 years ago for 
the purpose of getting rid of toll; but 
the effect had been, in some instances, 
to suggest a plan like that to which he 
had just alluded. Great injustice existed 
under the toll system, when a miller 
who lived on one side of the gate alto- 
gether escaped from payment, while 
another living on the opposite side had 
to pay toll every time he passed along 
the road. His own feeling about this 
Bill was that, when it got into opera- 
tion, a great many matters would re- 
quire to be remedied in order to make 
the measure work well. The Govern- 
ment would then have to introduce an 
amending Bill, for adjusting inequali- 
ties and redressing grievances. He 
took that opportunity of saying that 
since giving Notice of a Clause to make 
the Highways Act compulsory, he had 
consulted several gentlemen on the sub- 
ject ; and, acting on their advice, he had 
come to the conclusion that it was not 
desirable to proceed with the proposition 
at that late period of the Session, He, 
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therefore, preferred to see first how the 
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Bill would work. He feared it would 
be very difficult to work in those innu- 
merable small townships, where the 
county authority would have to look 
after so many small affairs. He hoped 
the clause now under the consideration 
of the Committee would not be pressed. 

Mr. J. R. YORKE declared his deter- 
mination to goto a division. He assured 
the Committee that the clause was not 
intended to be compulsory; and its ob- 
ject was to enable a county authority, 
after there had been due inquiry, and 
with the sanction of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, to: put up tolls in excep- 
tional cases. That was different from 
re-introducing objectionable turnpikes, 
with all the irregularities of the old sys- 
tem. He was assuming that the county 
authority was endowed with an average 
amount of common sense, and would be 
guided by-the .exceptional character of 
the localities under their, control. The 
state of things.in South Wales might be 
fairly taken as.a guide for legislation on 
this subject. It had given considerable 
satisfaction for the last 40. years, and 
the plan was similar to the one pro- 
posed in this clause. The chief difference 
was that. in Wales they began with 
turnpikes, and then, where the tolls 
were insufficient, supplemented them 
with contributions from the county rate. 
His plan would be virtually the same, 
only the order would be reversed. It 
began with the county rate, and where 
it was inadequate, it would be aided by 
tolls. Therefore, he thought this ar- 
rangement was one which might safely 
be placed in the hands of the county 
authority, more especially as he thought 
an amending Bill would have to be 
brought in next Session. 

Mr. DILLWYN, in reference to the 
remarks which had been made on turn- 
pikes in South Wales, said, that if the 
Committee adopted the clause, they 
would revert to the old system, and not 
the presentone. The old system was an 
attempt to catch exceptional traffic in 
certain places. Under the new one, 
there was no turnpike within six miles 
of another. The system was a uniform 
one, and there was no power under it 
for catching special traffic. The clause 
seemed to him to be going back toa very 
vicious system. 

Mr. PELL pointed out that the hon. 
Member who had just sat down had 
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overlooked a very important part of the 
clause—namely, that the ‘whole thing 
was to be done after due inquiry insti- 
tuted by the intelligent and, he might 
say, the beneficent members of the Local 
Government Board, who had charge of 
the administration of the Poor Laws. 
Could the Committee suppose for a mo- 
ment that the Head of that Department 
would wish to put a toll-gate in the 
wrong place? The clause would not 
have any harassing effect. 
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Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 29; 
Noes 70: Majority 41.—(Div. List, 
No. 203.) 


Mr. DILLWYN moved that the 
Chairman be ordered to report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again. This Bill 
had been under the consideration of the 
Committee at the Morning Sitting, and 
the almost unprecedented course had 
been adopted of bringing it on again in 
the evening. It was now'a quarter to 
2 o'clock, and’ he protested against 
their going on with another debate. 
They had already been engaged in an 
important discussion that evening. He 
never remembered a Bill having been 
pressed forward with so much pertina- 
city, when there were serious Amend- 
ments to be considered. It was hardly 
reasonable for the Committee to go on 
any longer; and, therefore, he moved to 
report Progress. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
‘That the Chairman do report. Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.” —( Mr. 
Dillwyn.) 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH repudiated 
the assertion of the hon. Member who 
had just spoken, that the Government 
had pressed the Bill with pertinacity. 
With regard to the Motion for Progress, 
he hoped the Committee’ would consent 
to sit for another half-hour, in which 
time the Bill might be tompleted. 

Mr. DILLWYN disclaimed any in- 
tention of making any charge against 
the Government; but simply wished to 
imply that it was sharp practice, at the 
best, to push the Bill on in this way. 
| Withdraw !) 

Masor O’GORMAN hoped ‘the’ hon. 
Member (Mr. Dillwyn) would not with- 
draw his Motion for reporting Progress. 
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If the hon. Gentleman did withdraw, he 
would move to report Progress himself. 
Tue CHAIRMAN inquired whether 
the hon. Member for Swansea wished to 
nn yi his Motion for reporting Pro- 
ess 
Mr. DILLWYN replied that he did 


not. 
Motion agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Friday, at Two of the clock. 





SALE OF FOOD AND DRUGS ACT (1875) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


On Motion of Mr. Anperson, Bill to amend 
“The Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 1875,’ 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. AnpERson, 
Sir Witrrm Lawson, Mr. P. A. Taytor, and 
Mr. WuiItTwWELL. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill262.] 


METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS (MONEY) 
BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Henry Setwiy-Ispetson, 
Bill to further amend the Acts relating to the 
raising of Money by the Metropolitan Board of 
Works; and for other purposes relating thereto, 
ordered to be brought in by Sir Henry Sziwin- 
Isperson and Mr. Cuancentor of the Excuz- 
QUER. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 251.] 


CORRIB (GALWAY) RIVER BILL. 

Mr. Davin Piunxet, Mr. Kinc-Harman, 
and Sir Joserpu M‘Krnna nominated Members 
of the Select Committee on the Corrib (Galway) 
River Bill. 

Ordered, That Standing Order 236 be sus- 
pended in the case of the said Bill, and that the 
Committee have leave to sit and proceed upon 
Friday next.—(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 


House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 10th July, 1878. 


MINUTES.] — Serecr Commirrer — Second 
Report—Public Accounts [No. 277]. 

Pusiic Birus—Ordered— First Reading—Petty 
Sessions Clerks and Fines (Ireland) * [253]. 
Second Reading — Real Estate Intestacy [28], 
put off; Parliamentary Elections (Returning 

Officers’ Expenses) (Scotland) * [237]. 
Committee—Report—Debtors Acts Amendment * 
[104]. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—370o— 


REAL ESTATE INTESTACY BILL. 


(Mr. Potter, Mr. Leatham, Mr. Hopwood, Mr. 
Price, Sir Wilfrid Lawson, Mr. Anderson.) 


[BILL 28.] SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. T. B. POTTER, in moving that 
the Bill be now read asecond time, said, 
that its object was to make the law uni- 
form both as regarded the real and per- 
sonal property of intestates. He felt no 
apology was needed for again introducing 
the question to the House, inasmuch as 
no one could doubt its importance. In 
1876 he had brought the Bill forward, 
and the second reading was defeated by 
a majority of only 35. He now, how- 
ever, again placed the measure before 
the House, believing it was most unjust 
that in the case of intestacy the whole of 
the real property should go to the 
eldest son, by the action of the law, 
depriving all the other members of the 
family of the slightest participation in 
it. He held that the interest of the 
country and the circumstances of the 
present time were opposed to the longer 
maintenance of such a law. It might 
have been well enough in feudal times ; 
but it did not exist in Anglo-Saxon 
days, and it ought not to exist now. 
The law affecting intestacy was the 
only one which governed the present 
custom. Although the law might be 
said to be the key-stone of primogeni- 
ture, he submitted that, at the pre- 
sent time, it was an anomaly; and he 
maintained that such a law was not re- 
quired, and that there was no just rea- 
son why it should continue to exist. The 
Bill would not endanger primogeniture ; 
if people wished to continue that custom 
they could easily effect their object by 
the way in which they disposed of their 
property by will. He had no inclina- 
tion whatever to impose on this country 
the law as it existed in France, compell- 
ing the distribution of the property of 
deceased persons amongst all the mem- 
bers of the family. If it were the 
desire of individuals to continue the 
custom of primogeniture, they could 
make their wills accordingly. In that 
case, the custom of primogeniture might 
have more or less force in the country, 
if the law even was changed, and the 
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custom was no longer sanctioned by the 
Statute Book. Modern society did not 
reap any benefit from the present sys- 
tem, which operated very harshlyin many 
cases. It was not desired, in the general 
interests of the country or of families, 
that the eldest son should any longer be 
enriched at the expense of all the other 
members of the family. Intestacy hap- 
pened more frequently among the middle 
and trading classes and among the work- 
ing classes than among the upper classes, 
whom, therefore, the Bill would not 
affect. He had received a great many 
letters on the subject, and among others, 
one yesterday, from a lady whose hus- 
band held real property to the value 
of £8,000 or £10,000, who complained 
that her husband was hopelessly insane, 
and unable to make a will, and that if 
he died, the whole of his property would 
go to his brother, the heir-at-law, leay- 
ing herself utterly destitute. He in- 
sisted that no measure was more truly 
conservative than the Bill which he 
was now proposing for their accept- 
ance; and, further, he contended that no 
evils could arise from the passing of it. 
One great effect of it would be to make 
all persons more sensible of those re- 
sponsibilities which they owed to the 
whole of the members of their family. 
He denied that the law of Victoria was 
one recognizing the custom of primo- 
geniture ; and asserted that in none of 
our Colonies was there evinced the 
slightest inclination to adopt the system 
which prevailed in England. In the 
new Constitution framed for Fiji, the 
principle of his Bill was recognized, and 
the whole system of law in this respect 
was an admirable one, and had received 
the full sanction of the Home Govern- 
ment. The hon. Gentleman concluded 
by moving the second reading of the 
Bill. 

Mr. LEATHAM: Mr. Speaker, in 
rising to second the Motion of my hon. 
Friend (Mr. Potter), which I do with 
great pleasure, I am reluctant to take 
exception to a single word which has 
fallen from him. But my hon. Friend 
is aware that I do not attach quite the 
same practical importance to his measure 
which he does, since I do not regard the 
law of primogeniture as the keystone of 
primogeniture. The keystone of primo- 
geniture isto be found in the natural 
desire of landowners to keep the 
estate together and’ preserve the 
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importance of their families; it is 
secured by a system of settlement and 
entail with which we are all familiar ; 
it will not be touched by the repeal 
of a law so flagrantly unjust that it 
tends to throw discredit upon the custom 
of primogeniture itself. For I am 
anxious to draw the widest possible dis- 
tinction between the law of primogeni- 
ture which we condemn, and the custom 
of primogeniture of which, when it is 
not pushed to an extreme, many hon. 
Members who are quite prepared to sup- 
port this Bill may not hesitate to ap- 
prove. The law of primogeniture strips 
every child of the intestate but one for 
the benefit of one. But under the 
custom of primogeniture, the estate is 
charged for the benefit of the widow 
and younger children; and it is only 
after this is done that the eldest takes 
the residue. The law of primogeniture 
may be described as a law for making 
paupers of the younger children of small 
landed proprietors; but the change which 
we propose in some respects resembles 
the custom of primogeniture more than 
the law resembles it, for it will make 
provision for the widow and younger 
children, and it is not necessary to con- 
sider the question of a residue, because 
the properties which will come under 
this Bill are so small that if distribution 
is to take place at all, it must be an 
equal distribution, for any other would 
be a practical absurdity. For I hope 
that the House will not lose sight of the 
fact that this Bill will not change by a 
hair’s-breadth the deyolution of large 
estates. They have been withdrawn 
already by settlement from its operation. 
But, although thisis undoubtedly the case, 
hon, Members may say that the tone of 
feeling engendered by this Bill is inimical 
to primogeniture, and may in the end 
prove fatal to it. This appears to me 
tobe a mistake, Itis the tone of feeling 
engendered by an unjust law which is 
inimical to primogeniture. This is 
always the case when a principle is 
pushed to an excess, If I believed that 
the custom.of primogeniture were really 
involved in the question before the 
House, and if I desired to see that 
principle overtaken and overthrown by 
legislation, or by that public condemna- 
tion which precedes and insures legis- 
lation, I should say to hon. Gentle- 
men opposite—Go on throwing out this 
Bill; go on proving that the custom of 
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primogeniture is inseparably bound up 
with the existence of an unjust law; 
that by primogeniture you really mean 
the stripping of every child but one for 
the benefit of one; go on proving, 
further, that upon a principle so cruel 
and monstrous the whole fabric of aris- 
tocratic society in England is based ; 
and you will have gone far to shake not 
only the foundations of primogeniture, 
but the foundations of aristocratic society 
in England. As one of those who are 
attached to many things which are up- 
held by hon. Gentlemen opposite, I 
lament this perpetual confusion of ideas, 
this constant entangling of what is 
valuable with what is worthless; and 
that, by the determination to maintain 
an unjust law, you should cast a dan- 
gerous imputation upon everything 
which you persist in placing under its 
shelter. I hope, then, Sir, that in the 
speeches to which we are about to listen, 
we shall be spared all appeals to what 
is great and venerable; that we shall 
not be arrested at the outset by a barri- 
cade composed of everything which we 
admire, with the Throne and the House 
of Lords piled upon the top; and that 
even my hon. Friend the Member for 
the University’of Cambridge (Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope) will not think it necessary 
to see in the countenance of my hon. 
Friend the Member for Rochdale (Mr. 
Potter)—a countenance which always 
seems to me positively to beam with 
benevolence—the face of a masked 
Guy Fawkes, intent only on exploding 
what little is left of the fabric of society. 
Surely it is unworthy of the reputation 
for sagacity and practical statesmanship 
which my hon. Friend deservedly enjoys 
that whenever this little Bill is brought 
forward, he should sweep the whole 
horizon for danger, as he does. What 
was it that he threatened us with upon 
the very last occasion upon which the 
Bill wasdiscussed? Why, withthe French 
system of compulsory division, with 
mariages de convenance, and the limita- 
tion of the family to follow. He said— 
“Tf they had nota bias in favour of some such 
system, the question would not have been urged 
on with so much pertinacity.”—[{8 Hansard, 
ccxxx. 587.] 
And then he drew a touching picture of 
the happy English home, surrounded 
by innumerable children—all of which, 
by a line of reasoning in which I was 
unable to follow him, he seemed to 
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ascribe to the existence of the law of 
primogeniture. Do let us endeavour to 
keep to the narrow issue which is raised 
by this Bill. Do not let. us be told, as 
we were told by my hon. Friend the 
Deroy for Chippenham (Mr. Goldney) 
that— 


‘¢The Bill really tended to the adoption of 
the maxims of the late John Stuart Mill, which 
ignored more or less the right of private pro- 
perty in land.’’—[Jbid. 692.) 


All this is so completely beside the mark, 
that it favours the assumption that there 
is really no substantial argument against 
the Bill, otherwise acute reasoners like 
my hon. Friends would be sure to have 
availed themselves of it. Is it to be 
found in the assertion that the Bill will 
sweep away all small properties in land? 
My hon. Friend the Member for the 
University of Cambridge went so far as 
to say that it was a barefaced attempt 
on the part of plutocrats to gobble up 
small properties in land, and almost 
implied that the Proposer and Seconder 
of this Motion were a kind of provincial 
Ahab and Jezebel engaged in setting 
Naboth onhigh. Yet, in the very same 
breath, he discovered that Ahab and 
Jezebel are intent upon introducing, the 
French system of compulsory division ! 
But, seriously, what small freeholds will 
this Bill abolish which ought to be pre- 
served? We are told that the small 
freeholder will not make a will, and that 
his freehold will, therefore, come under 
the operation of this Bill. I can 
readily understand that the small free- 
holder will not make a will “in your 
sense.” I can easily believe that there 
are few men so base—I was going to 
say as the existing law—so base as with 
their own handsto write down every child 
but one a beggar; but there are many 
men who will shelter a miserable family 
pride under the black shadow of the 
existing law, and say—‘“‘ Let the law take 
its course.” But this is not a state of 
things which I, for one, desire to per- 
petuate; least of all, upon the ground 
that it has come down to us from feudal 
times ; for I maintain that the principles 
upon which this law is now upheld 
would have been held barbarous then, 
and that the law itself, with its present 
surroundings, would have been held bar- 
barous then. For it is a law which is 
infinitely more unjust and injurious now 
than it was then. Then the law affixed 
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heavy burthens, grave responsibilities, 
stern duties to the claim of those who 
inherited under it, and it took care to 
make a due provision for the widow. 
But the provision for the widow has 
disappeared under the Dower Act and 
the universal practice of conveyancers ; 
the duties and responsibilities have all 
disappeared as well. The age of feu- 
dalism was a rude one; it sacrificed 
many things, even justice itself, to its 
notion of expediency; but the age in 
which we live, as it is represented and 
interpreted by hon. Gentlemen who 
oppose this Bill, is ruder still; it has 
renounced the expediency, but it clings 
to the injustice. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.” —(Mr. T. B. Potter.) 


Mr. GREGORY, in moving that the 
Bill be read a second time that day 
three months, pointed out that there had 
been a singular discrepancy between the 
line of argument adopted by the Mover 
and of that followed S the Seconder of 
the Motion for the second reading. The 
latter evidently thought that the former 
had been too candid in disclosing the real 
scope of the Bill; but he (Mr. Gregory) 
could not help agreeing with the argu- 
ment of the hon. Member for Rochdale 
(Mr. Potter), that the Bill would have a 
prejudicial effect on the principle and 
custom of primogeniture, andhe thought 
it would be mainly supported for that 
reason by Gentlemen on the other side of 
the House, He admitted that the present 
law was part of our feudal system, and 
arose from our feudal notions and cus- 
toms; but he objected to its being 
altered because it was assumed that in 
the few cases in which of those who neg- 
lected to make a will, they would have 
made a different disposition of their 
property. If the law were abolished, 
the, principle on which it had been 
originally established was affected; and 
he could not help thinking, therefore, 
that, the Bill had a somewhat more 
important bearing than appeared on the 
face of it. It involved larger questions 
than were embodied in the two pages of 
it, and it would, affect principles which 
had existed in this country ever since the 
Conquest, and which were connected 
with the Constitution and institutions of 
the country. And now as regarded the 
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practical and immediate operation of 


the Bill. In the first instance, he might 
say that it would’ principally affect 
small properties, of which a '‘consider- 
able number would be diverted from 
their prgsent mode of descent, and 
vested in administrators or trustees for 
division among the family—which divi- 
sion, he apprehended, would ‘be con- 
ducted according to the Statute of Dis- 
tribution for the division of- personal 
estate;.as a grant of administration 
would be required. The effect would 
be to render all properties whose 
owners died intestate liable to probate 
or administration duty. If the real 
property of intestates were made liable 
to probate duty, it would not be long 
before the real property. of testates 
was made liable to the same duty also. 
The principle of imposing probate duty 
on real property would thus be estab- 
lished when administration wastaken out. 
The next question was—how was the 
property to be dealt with when it came 
into the possession of the executor ? His 
duty would, of course, be to divide it 
amongst the parties entitled; and if this 
was to be done in specie, it could only 
be by way of partition on the certificate 
of one or more surveyors, and mutual 
conveyances between the parties. The 
difficulty of this was exemplified every 
day in the ease of leaséhold estates which 
were almost universally sold, and the 
proceeds divided ; ‘and this course would 
have to be followed, and was, in fact, 
contemplated by the ‘present Bill; but 
under the Bill it involved an application 
to the Court of Chancery, and it would 
be found that the expense of such a sale 
would in such cases ‘be totally dispro- 
portionate to the property. Now, what 
was to be attained by this? The 
duty of an executor would be to di- 
vide. the property under the Bill, 
A small property of 30 or 40 acres, 
divided among five orsix children, would 
be of no value to any of them. Their 
real estate being a tangible thing which 
was always before their eyes, the hope of 
inheriting it would, he was afraid, lead 
many persons, as it were, to live on their 
expectations rather than endeavour to 
make their way in the world by their own 
exertions ; while, as the law now stood, 
a younger son felt that he was bound toa 
considerable extent to provide for him- 
self. No doubt, there were cases of hard- 
ship at present, but these wore princi- 
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pally confined to the want of provisions 
for the widow ; and he frankly admitted 
that the Dower Act had gone too far, and 
that some alteration was required in this 
respect, so as to draw the law nearer the 
custom of aformer time. The instance 
of hardship which the hon. Member for 
Rochdale (Mr. Potter) had quoted was, 
he presumed, onein which the husband 
had acquired the property himself, and 
had made a declaration that his widow 
was not entitled to dower under the Act 
to which he referred. Another re- 
sult of the Bill would be that very many 
of the smaller properties would be 
merged in the larger, and these small 
properties, too, which had not been out 
of a family for many generations. 
These risks were not worth the infini- 
tesimal benefit which would be derived 
from the Bill in the few cases that 
occurred, and the hardship of which 
the slightest care would have averted. 
No sufficient ground had, in his opi- 
nion, been shown for. the proposed 
alteration of the law, which, if made, 
would, he believed, be prejudicial to 
the real interests of those on whose 
behalf it was proposed ; and he, there- 
fore, begged to move the rejection of 
the Bill. 

Mr. BERESFORD HOPE, in second- 
ing the Amendment, acknowledged the 
light and airy tone in which his hon. 
Friend the Memberfor Huddersfield (Mr. 
Leatham) had indulged in treating of the 
subject under discussion. He (Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope) assured him that it was his 
sincere desire that the day would be 
far distant when the much respected 
Member for Rochdale (Mr. Potter) would 
be treated as he proposed to treat the 
land of England. Instead of his being 
distributed, as would occur to the land 
by the carrying-out of his proposal, 
they all desired to keep his hon. Friend 
—whose pleasant appearance they could 
not but welcome—in all the amplitude, 
vigour, and smiling abundance in which 
he had presented himself that day. His 
hon. Friend and the hon. Member for 
Huddersfield who had supported him, 
had one argument which, so far as this 
Bill was concerned, might be called 
their stock-in-trade; while it resembled 
the stock-in-trade of certain other well- 
known gentlemen, inasmuch as it com- 
prised one pea—a very small one—and 
two or more thimbles. The one pea was 
the Bill before the House, and the thim- 
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bles were labelled ‘‘small relief” and 
‘‘ great reform,’ or whatever was the 
reverse of reform, to be effected under 
the measure which they were now 
asked to read a second time. But he 
had no wish to treat the matter as a 
joke ; indeed, it would be no joke if the 
Bill passed. It was, he might say, un- 
blushingly put forward as initiating a 
still greater change, and even as it stood 
he must oppose it, believing that it 
would have an injurious tendency in re- 
gard to the two classes of property which 
it would chiefly affect—namely, small 
properties held by the less educated class 
of freeholders, and the larger properties 
which might devolve by that which used 
reverently to be called ‘the visitation 
of God.” With regard to the former, 
the proposal embodied in the measure 
before the House was more systematic 
certainly than the law of gavelkind ; but 
the result was practically the same. The 
hon. Member for Huddersfield had only 
to go into the county of Kent—the part 
of the country with which he (Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope) was best acquainted — to 
see the very law in operation which his 
Bill sought to establish, in the case of 
small properties ; for those were exactly 
the possessions the unhappy law of 
gavelkind affected. Having seen the 
operation of that law, he could unhe- 
sitatingly say that nothing could be 
conceived which could work worse as a 
land law, so far as regarded the best 
interests of those concerned. It was 
also an evil which, as in the case of 
France, grew greater by progression as 
families increased and sub-division went 
on. It tended to pauperize them, and it 
engendered false pride. They would 
find, under that law, a pauper land- 
owner too ignorant or too lazy to make 
his will, or who went to the hedge- 
lawyer or his own more stupid self 
to make his will instead of the re- 
spectable local practitioner. The hon. 
Member for Huddersfield had spoken 
of the case of the son of a small land- 
owner whose dying intestate had given 
him the real property and left the 
other members of the family beggars. 
But the proposed change in the law 
would leave all the family beggars. 
The law of gavelkind caused those who 
took, or hoped to take, under it, to go 
loafing about, without any incentive to 
work, yet feeling themselves the great 
people of the locality, the very salt of 
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owners. They stuck, so to say, to the 
ground; they lived in a neighbourhood 
where the labour market was over- 
stocked, and, not having sufficient to 
live on from their inheritance, they were 
impoverished and pauperized. The true 
instinct of labour was gone; the true 
instinct to push one’s fortune, shoulder 
to shoulder with their neighbours, had 
died out; and the clinging desire to hold 
on to what seemed to be a staff, but 
what was really a broken reed, was 
noxiously apparent. He felt satisfied 
that if the Bill were to become law, and 
become practically operative, it would 
be mainly in those very cases where its 
operation would be at once most fre- 
quent and most deleterious to the pub- 
lic weal, and least to the advantage 
of the persons whom it professed to 
benefit. He, therefore, hoped it would 
never receive the sanction of Parliament 
as the law that should determine succes- 
sion in the case of small properties. 
There was another class of cases in 
which it might be brought into opera- 
tion, through what was called in the old 
language of coroner’s inquests, ‘the 
visitation of God,’’ and the similar cases 
in which the owner became a lunatic 
while still intestate, or was a minor, and 
in dying might perhaps determine a 
great historical inheritance, and divorce 
it from the title with which it had 
been concorporate. These were cases, 
in which, he thought, the hon. Mem- 
ber would himself not wish to see his 
Bill largely brought into operation. 
Another objection to the Bill was that it 
would facilitate the gobbling-up, if he 
might say so, of landed property by 
quiet and prudent, but grasping men— 
the village money-lender, perhaps, or 
some other variety of spider. It was, 
therefore, a bad measure on all sides; 
because the alternatives which it pre- 
sented, although opposed to each other, 
were equally objectionable. It would 
break up the wrong properties, and it 
would amalgamate the wrong properties. 
An owner of property might very fairly 
be allowed to act for himself. If he 
wished his property to be divided, he 
could divide it now. Everything, in 
fact, which the hon. Member for Roch- 
dale desired to have done, and which 
beneficially could be done, could now in 
most cases be accomplished. In his 
mind, a Bill so purposeless and so petty 
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in its ostensible scope, and yet so bit- 
terly pressed, must imply something 
broader, pointing to a revolutionary 
change in the social institutions of the 
country ; and while he quite exonerated 
its promoters of any conscious intentions 
in that direction, he could not exonerate 
their measure from that tendency, nor 
themselves from the innocence which 
made them the instruments of a party 
which knew what it was after. In short, 
it was so petty and frivolousin itsexterior, 
and so vexatious in its tendencies, that 
he felt it his duty to give it his strongest 
opposition. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,”’? and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘upon this 
day three months.” —(J/r. Gregory.) 

Question proposed, ‘“‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Mr. BAXTER said, he had watched 
with a great deal of interest and some 
amusement, during the last two years, 
the controversy that had arisen out of 
the Bill introduced by the hon. Member 
for Rochdale (Mr. Potter) ; for of all the 
opposition to measures calculated’ to 
render the laws of this country more 
just and equitable, he did not know any- 
thing that changed its ground in so mar- 
vellous a manner as the opposition ‘to 
this Bill. They had a law that if a man 
died intestate the whole of his property 
should, instead of being divided, as 
nature indicated, between his wife and 
family, be handed over where it was 
land to the eldest son.’ This law; which 
the Bill was designed to alter, was, as 
had been said, a relic of the feudal 
times. It was such a law as existed in 
no country under the sun except our 
own. That it should have been per- 
mitted to remain so long on our Statute 
Book was a puzzle to foreigners, by 
whom it was regarded as a very remark- 
able illustration of the deep-rooted pre- 
judices which existed in this country. 
No man would dispute that the natural, 
just, and economic view of the question 
was that a man should be permitted to 
leave his property in any manner that 
he chose, subject, of course, to the pro- 
vision that it should not be against 
“good manners ”’—bonos mores—and in 
the event of his dying without making a 
will, that his widow and children should 
benefit from his estate. The Legislature 
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had stamped with its impress the recti- 
tude and wisdom of that course in the 
case of personal property, and very 
strong and formidable arguments would 
be required to convince them that what 
was good for one kind of property was 
bad for another. He maintained that 
the arguments hitherto presented to 
them against the Bill were not only dif- 
ferent every Session, but that they had 
been utterly contradictory and incon- 
sistent: If anyone would take the 
trouble to read from Hansard the past 
debates on the Bill, he would see that 
its opponents had occupied all sorts of 
positions, had been driven from pillar to 
post, had placed themselves on the horns 
of a dilemma, and had been fairly 
cornered. The history of this contest 
with regard to the intestacy law was a 
very curious and amusing one. In its 
earlier stages the advocates of this extra- 
ordinary law had relied on one argu- 
ment only—that if they passed this Bill 
compelling real property to be divided 
in cases of intestacy, the inevitable ten- 
dency would be to a greater, if not a 
compulsory, division of land. They en- 
larged on the evil effects of the present 
system of land tenure in France, and held 
that there was no safe and middle course 
between the unnatural and artificial law 
of England and the equally unnatural 
and artificial law of France. But they 
had found that this argument was un- 
availing, because it was not founded on 
fact. The promoters, not less than the 
opponents, of the Bill were opposed to 
the land law of France; but they had a 
safe foundation upon which to rest their 
claim, when they asked the Legislature 
to adopt the same principle in regard to 
real property which they had already 
adopted in regard to personal property. 
Finding that was the case, the opponents 
of the Bill suddenly changed their 
ground with a nimbleness and dexterity 
worthy of the most accomplished circus 
performer. No more was heard about 
the danger of partition. The danger 
was found to be all the other way, and 
it had given place to that of the accumu- 
lation of landed property. When, there- 
fore, he came down to the House to-day, 
he did not know what line the oppo- 
nents of the Bill were going to take. 
He found both speakers who had ad- 
dressed the House in opposition to the 
Bill had abandoned the first argument, 
and had adopted the view that the in- 
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evitable effect would be that large 
landed proprietors would ‘ gobble up” 
the small ones, that big proprietors 
would become bigger, and that the 
beautiful ‘balance of properties” which 
now existed would be done away with. 
He put it to the House whether any 
clear-headed man could conceive that 
the great social convulsion which some 
“Areney to apprehend from it ‘was 
ikely to follow the passing of the mea- 
sure, seeing that it would take very 
many years before} the’measure would 
have any perceptible effect at all? It 
was quite ridiculous to talk in the same 
breath about the measure bringing 
about excessive partition and excessive 
accumulation ; and he put it to the House 
whether there was not an absolute in- 
consistency between these arguments 
which was fatal to them? These were 
the‘two main arguments that had_been 
brought forward, though there were one 
or two small ones which he did not think 
were worthy of being introduced to the 
House. One was that all the members 
of a family would believe there was 
enough for all when there was only suffi- 
cient for one. But the hon.{Gentleman 
who had used that argument (Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope) evidently thought that be- 
cause people were poor they could not 
reason. The argument in favour of the 
Bill lay in a nutshell, and could be stated 
in a sentence. It had nothing to do 
with the law of equal partition. He 
(Mr. Baxter) was as much opposed as 
any hon. Gentleman could be to such a 
law, and they might rest assured and be 
comforted by the fact that it was never 
likely to be introduced into this coun- 
try. There were a number of smaller 
arguments in its favour to show that it 
would be a beneficial and Conservative 
measure. It would certainly lead to 
a simplification of title deeds, which 
would be a great advantage. Apart 
from the position that the present law 
was an unnatural and an unjust one, he 
advocated a change on two grounds. In 
the first place, there had been many 
instances in which the families of men 
who had invested in land had suffered 
great injustice by the operation of the 
present law. They had been many 
times stated in that House. In the 
second place—and he wished to be per- 
fectly frank with the House—while he 
did not think a man ought always, far 
less that the law should compel him, to 
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he most cordially supported the mea- 
sure; because he believed it would have 
a tendency to educate all classes in this 
country in regard to the evils of that 
kind of deference to the law of primo- 
geniture, which had pauperized families 
in all classes of life, which was a fruitful 
cause in this country of bitter feeling 
and anger, and which, he believed, 
was a real danger to the institutions of 
the country. 

Mr. ALFRED MARTEN said, that 
to give effect to the Bill, it would be 
necessary to have a partition of property 
in ‘eases of intestacy, and a tendency 
would thus be created in the direction of 
compulsory partition in all cases. He 
must deny that the arguments urged 
against the Bill referred to by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mont- 
rose (Mr. Baxter) were inconsistent. 
That as to the compulsory partition of 
land had been regarded as a sound ob- 
jection by the promoters of the measure, 
as they had endeavoured to meet it by a 
provision for the sale, after his death, of 
the freehold estate of an intestate owner. 
On grounds of political economy he con- 
sidered that the operation of the Bill, 
with regard to small estates, would be 
injurious rather than beneficial, inas- 
much as it would lead either to the com- 
pulsory partition of the estate into very 
small portions, or to the ‘sale of the 
estate ; and if it were purchased, say, by 
the eldest son of the deceased; he would 
not step into the shoes of his father, but 
would take the family estate charged, in 
all likelihood, with heavy mortgages. 
If he did not purchase, the estate would 
pass, very probably, into the hands of a 
stranger. The operation of the law with 
respect to small estates would therefore be 
injurious rather than beneficial. The hon. 
Member for Huddersfield (Mr. Leatham) 
ouce asserted that, considering its price, 
and other circumstances, land must be 
considered as the luxury of the rich. 
Since that speech was delivered, however, 
they had had placed before them the 
Returns of the new Domesday Book, 
from which it appeared that landowners 
were widely spread all the country over. 
In England and Wales they amounted 
to no fewer than 972,836. Of these, 
703,000 held under one acre of land, 
and the holders of over one and under ten 
acres were 121,000 persons. In Cam- 
bridgeshire alone, 13,173 persons, out of 
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a population of 186,000, held 522,000 
acres. So that, taking the male adult 
population at 46,000, one-fourth of its 
members. were landowners, . That, he 
believed, might be taken as a fair il- 
lustration of the distribution of land 
throughout the country. In dealing 
with the Bill they ought not to leave out 
of sight the enormous number of owners 
who held under one acre and over one, 
but under ten acres. A glance at the 
figures he had quoted would show that 
the objection that was raised jas to the 
inconvenience which would arise to the 
public from a partition of these small 
properties was well founded, and how 
consistent with it was the assertion that 
ultimately it would lead to the accumu- 
lation of large estates in comparatively 
few hands... One argument advanced by 
the right hon. Gentleman. opposite (Mr, 
Baxter) in favour of the Bill filled him 
with surprise—namely, that it would 
have the effect of simplifying titles. The 
experience of the gavelkind custom in 
Kent was fatal to the argument; ‘and 
he (Mr. Marten) challenged those who 
made the assertion to explain in what 
way it would have that effect; for he was 
convinced that it would, on the contrary, 
cause the greatest possible. confusion 
and difficulty in questions of title. In 
that county, by constant divisions and 
sub-divisions of land, it was. no. un- 
common thing to find a property of a 
few acres in the hands of many persons, 
whose title was in each case involved, 
and an abstract of which it would be 
very expensive to prepare. These facts 
were sufficient to furnish them with a 
warning against ill-considered legisla- 
tion. In the course of. the. discussion 
reference had been made to the law of 
primogeniture, and to the good. effect 
this Bill would have. in abolishing that 
law ; but it seemed to have been forgotten 
that, practically, the law was non-exist- 
ent, or was modified in many instances 
by local customs, among which was that 
of gavelkind, which prevailed in Kent, 
and under which the real. property of 
intestates was equally divided between 
their children. With, regard to the 
general principle upon which the Bill 
was advocated, he pointed out. that, 
strictly speaking, there was no absolute 
law of primogeniture. It was only in 
cases where there was no local custom 
that the whole of. a man’s real. estate 
where he died intestate, or where there 
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was no entail in existence, passed to his 
eldest son. He could not help thinking 
that the greatness of England was largely 
due to the fact that the nobility and 
gentry were not of an exclusive class, 
but had always been mingled with the 
other classes, forming an integral. por- 
tion of the people at large: The arro- 
gance which had arisen in some countries 
among the nobility and the higher 
classes of gentry was due to the fact 
that all the sons were treated as equal, 
and they formed a. caste by them- 
selves; whilst in England, as the real 
estates of the nobility and gentry de- 
scended to the eldest sons, their younger 
brothers were placed in a position of 
having to make their own fortunes; and 
so the families of the highest in rank 
became. intermingled with the people to 
the advantage of the whole community 
by abolishing the feeling of caste, and 
preventing the families of the noble and 
the wealthy from erecting pedestals, so 
to speak, on which they stood apart from 
the people of the country who were out- 
side their own particular order. If the 
House, then, desired to preserve the 
country great and prosperous as it was, 
and to bind all classes together, they 
should encourage, rather than do any- 
thing to discourage, the law of primo- 
geniture. The Bill contained two things 
that were sufficient to insure its rejec- 
tion; first, it proposed to abolish the 
legal customs of inheritance without 
mentioning them—a thing that ought 
not to be done without serious con- 
sideration; and then it proposed to 
introduce, in. effect, the Statute of 
Distribution of personal estates as 
governing the law with regard to real 
estates; but the Statute of Distribution 
with respect to personal estate was in 
a most unsatisfactory state itself, and 
caused the greatest possible injustice, so 
that it would be necessary to revise it 
before it was applied to real estate. He 
therefore asked the House to agree to 
the Amendment of the hon. Member 
for East Sussex (Mr. Gregory), on the 
grounds that if the Bill was to be passed, 
there ought to be laid before the House 
arguments and statements of fact to 
show. that, instead of creating incon- 
yeniences in the future, it would remove 
those which existed at present. Nosuch 
statement or argument had been forth- 
coming ;,and, as far as could see, the 
only effect of the Bill would be to abolish 
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the local customs to which he had re- 
ferred, and which had worked satis- 
factorily, and to apply to the real estates 
of intestates the principle of devolution 
which prevailed in the case of personal 
property, and which, in many cases, was 
far from satisfactory in its operation. 
An alteration of the law in the direction 
proposed by the Bill would produce not 
only inconvenience but injustice; and 
he thought that before being asked to 
pass it, the House should be shown that 
it would confer on the community advan- 
tages sufficient to excuse the inconve- 
niences which it would occasion. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, that 
in voting for the second reading of the 
Bill, he wished it to be understood that 
he in no way committed himself to its 
details. The principle contained in the 
Bill might have been better drawn in six 
lines, and have commenced and finished 
in declaring that, in cases of intestacy, 
the law applicable to real estates should 
be the same as that applicable in distri- 
bution of personal estate, leaving it to 
a Select Committee to provide the de- 
tails how this principle should be carried 
into effect. The only serious objection 
to the Bill was that which had been sug- 
gested by the Mover of the Amendment 
—the hon. Member for East Sussex (Mr. 
Gregory)—that, in cases of intestacy, it 
would introduce a plague of lawyers, 
than which he (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna) 
could imagine nothing worse since the 
plagues which desolated Egypt. In any 
law, therefore, that might be passed 
upon the subject, he hoped that ample 
safeguards would be taken to protect the 
families of intestates from such a plague. 
That, however, was a matter of detail 
that could be remedied in a Commit- 
tee, to which he would like to see the 
Billreferred. His(Sir Joseph M‘Kenna’s) 
opinion was that it would be best to 
allow the freehold property of intestates 
to devolve as at present to the heir-at- 
law, charging it, however, to the extent 
of half its value in favour of the per- 
sonal estate. Such a course would 
go far to obviate the plague of law- 
yers, because it would at once invest 
the heir-at-law with power to protect 
the estate. He should vote for the 
second reading of the Bill, in the hope 
that Government would be induced at 
some early day to take the subject up, 
and to carry through the House a well- 
considered measure, with all the autho- 
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rity which attached to the action of Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. WHEELHOUSE asked, whether, 
by. a couple of clauses, a private Mem- 
ber could reasonably expect to deal in 
this somewhat off-hand manner with the 
existing law of England on that subject? 
He was almost sorry to see on the back 
of the Bill the names of hon. Gentlemen 
in respect to whom he expressed no doubt 
that, so far.as the manufactures of Lan- 
cashire were involyed, they were excel- 
lent judges; but, with all respect to his 
hon. Friends onthe other side, he con- 
fessed he did not think they were very 
likely to deal with the law of real pro- 
perty in a way quite so satisfactory 
as lawyers might be considered compe- 
tent to deal with.it. When he came to 
look at the proposal in the Bill, it was 
practically this—that it sought to change, 
almost at a moment’s notice, the whole 
law of property. It might be desirable 
to do this; but, if desirable, certainly 
it should be done with much more con- 
sideration for such an enormously large 
subject than was found to have been 
bestowed upon the Bill. The proposi- 
tion was a broad one, even to boldness, 
since it sought practically to turn all 
lands into money, and to let the exe- 
cutors, if there were any, or adminis- 
trators, failing the executors, do with 
that money not exactly as they might 
think right, but to make the devolution 
precisely that which was now the devo- 
lution of personal property, or as near 
as the law, under the circumstances, 
would permit. When considering a ques- 
tion of this kind, they must look at the 
privileges which were and must exist in 
reference to. these estates, which were 
almost, if not absolutely, inalienable 
rights, with which the House never had, 
or could have, any concern, except under 
the most extreme circumstances possible. 
He wished very much that, in order that 
the fate of the measure might have been 
disclosed at once, that it had been first 
introduced into the House of Lords. If 
it had passed a third reading there, it 
would be more deserving of success ; but 
now the measure was proletarian in 
every view,.and to send it to the other 
House, with an almost certain know- 
ledge of the fate it must there meet, 
seemed to him a mere waste of an 
afternoon at this time—just as after- 
noons had been wasted on similar mea- 
sures in times gone by, They were told 
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that in “another place” they had often 
very much less work to do than they 
ought to have, and that their share of 
legislation was considerably less than 
the circumstances warranted. Let that 
Bill, or a number of Bills like that, 
dealing with the real property of the 
country, be initiated in the House of 
Lords; get them passed there, if they 
could, and then let them come down to 
this House, where they would be able 
to deal with them. As far as he under- 
stood the Bill, they were asked to upset 
every relationship which now existed 
between the owner of real property and 
those who otherwise would succeed to it. 
The effect of the Bill in this country 
would be that properties, especially the 
smaller ones, would be practically cut up 
intoshreds—merely todo what? To give 
to these younger sons or younger mem- 
bers of a family some small portion of 
an inheritance which, being divided and 
sub-divided infinitesimally, would be 
utterly worthless in the hands of the 
owners of the estates. The result of the 
expectations which would be raised by 
the division of the property would 
be inevitably this—that, whereas the 
younger sons were obliged to seek their 
living in the same way as the rest of the 
community, they would idle about, wait- 
ing for some possibility, which, in all 
likelihood, might never arise. They 
would waste their lives in the vain hope 
of succeeding to property which, after 
all, would be of little value in their 
hands. It would have, also, the effect of 
throwing the properties into the market, 
for an expectant would be very desirous 
to get for his share of the estate so cut 
up anything almost it would fetch. 
The property, in fact, would be sold 
under its value ; and the consequences, 
even in that respect, would be almost 
fatal to the good sense and arrange- 
ments of England as they existed 
at present. Another evil would also 
be introduced by the Bill into the 
landed system of this country—an evil 
which was well known to legal gentle- 
men, and which was apparent to a great 
many outsiders—and that was this, that 
an executor would have power of sale— 
almost, in fact, under the provisions of 
the Bill, compulsory power of sale. If 
an executor, carrying out his power, put 
property of any kind into the market, 
the chances were that the moment it 
was known either by the profession or 
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outsiders that it was a forced sale, the 
land itself was deteriorated in value, 
and less money would be received for 
the property than it was really worth. 
It would soon get abroad that at one or 
other of the great auction marts of the 
country a number of estates were to 
be sold compulsorily by order of the 
executor under the provisions of this 
Statute, and properties would be thrown 
into competition. Land would suffer 
very materially, and would be sold 
below its value, and would go into the 
hands of speculators, brokers, and deal- 
ers, bill discounters, and into those of 
other persons from whom it would be 
very desirable indeed to keep it. He 
could quite understand that there might 
be even here and there a hardship— 
there might now and again be an in- 
stance of very grave hardship—but was 
it to be said that because an occasional 
grievance might be shown, and even 
proved, that they must change the whole 
law of the country on the subject of 
land, which, it must be admitted, had 
worked as a rule thoroughly well? It 
was said that grave hardships made bad 
law. He knew of no instance where 
that adage would be more fully and 
completely realized than it would be if, 
because an occasional difficulty arose, 
the whole law affecting the entire pro- 
perty of the country were to be changed. 
If they were to have a change so utterly 
radical—for that was the only word 
which completely expressed what was 
sought to be done by this Bill—it ought 
certainly not to be left in the hands of 
any private Member. It ought to be 
gravely considered and introduced by a 
responsible Administration. They had 
seen what were the effects of the separa- 
tion of property in France and in Bel- 
gium. Although in France no one of the 
members of a family were wholly dis- 
inherited, the real property did not go 
share and share alike as this Bill 
proposed should be the case in England. 
If anyone had studied the agrarian law 
of another country, however, he would 
find that what he had indicated a few 
moments ago would be the effect of this 
Bill. It had already occurred in Bel- 
gium. The properties in that country 
had been divided and sub-divided to such 
an extent as to make it almost a necessity 
for the youngest children, so as to save 
anything from the wreck of their little 
patrimony, to put their share in the 
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market or go to their elder brother and 
get him to buy them out. He had the 
instance of Saltaire in his mind. There 
the late proprietor of the estate bought 
the land, erected an enormous mill upon 
it, and built, in addition to the property, 
whichconsisted of one wholevillage, some 
surroundings beyond the limits of the 
village itself. "What were they to do in 
a case such as that? Were they to send 
a property of that sortat the will and in- 
stanceof an executor upon the market, in 
the event of the death of the owner intes- 
tate, or was the family division of the pro- 
ceeds of such sale to be that of person- 
alty? He ventured to assert that they 
could not by any accident find a more 
ruinous process in the world to apply to 
such an estate. He could further in- 
stance the large number of properties in 
the neighbourhood of Rochdale and 
Eastwood which he thought the hon. 
Member for Rochdale (Mr. Potter) him- 
self would admit could not be fairly 
dealt with by the Bill. The present 
law had been duly considered, and was 
found to work well. Difficulties arising 
from intestacy seldom occurred, and 
when they did so they were often of a 
very trifling description. Notwithstand- 
ing this, it was now sought to establish 
a law by which the land might be so 
cut up that those fairly entitled to it 
might be denuded of all advantage 
from it. He believed the time had not 
come, and he hoped it never would come, 
when a Bill of the kind would meet 
any success in the Parliament of this 
country. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he must pro- 
test against the views of the hon. and 
learned Member for Leeds (Mr. Wheel- 
house). The number of intestacies was 
stated to be very small, and the action 
of this Bill would be still further to re- 
duce them. It could not, therefore, be 
in any way regarded as to the conse- 
quences which it would produce, by 
attempting to calculate the number of 
properties which would come under its 
operation. The opponents of the Bill 
had attempted to show that its supporters 
were anxious to abolish the law of primo- 
geniture, and to introduce a compulsory 
sub-division of property. He thought 
the opponents of the Bill were bound to 
accept the distinct assertion which had 
been often made, and which he now 
repeated most emphatically, that the 
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abolish the law of primogeniture, or to 
introduce a compulsory sub-division of 
property into this country. Such a 
thing would be an unwarrantable inter- 
ference with individual liberty. Their 
contention was that if primogeniture 
was to be retained, it should stand upon 
its own merits; but that Parliament 
should not give it the artificial sanction 
and indirect encouragement of this law 
which it was desired by the Bill to re- 
peal. The principle on which the law 
of intestacy should be based was simple 
and intelligible—that if a man did not 
by his will say how he disposed of his 
property, the State should step in and 
distribute it according to the dictates of 
natural justice, and according to the 
as which were supposed to be 
est for the State. On the other hand, 
the simple principle of those who advo- 
cated this Bill was that it was wrong for 
the law to say, in the case of personal 
property, that the widow should be pro- 
vided forand no distinction made between 
the elder and younger children, or be- 
tween sons and daughters ; but that 
directly they had to deal with real 
property, the principle of distribution 
should be changed, and the State rule 
that it was in accordance with the dic- 
tates of natural justice and of public 
policy that every shilling should go to 
the eldest son, even though his mother 
was driven into the world a pauper, and 
his brothers and sisters cast upon society 
as penniless mendicants. A great deal 
had been said about the advantage of 
sending the younger children into the 
world without property, and therefore 
compelled to earn their own livelihood ; 
but that argument was surely as appli- 
cable to personal as to real estate ? In the 
case of daughters, the hardship was espe- 
cially severe; for how was a girl, who had 
been broughtupin every luxury, after her 
home was broken up and her father dead, 
to go forth into the world with a vigorous 
spirit and earn her own livelihood, whilst 
the avenues to all but a very few em- 
ployments were closed against women 
by those very persons who now used 
this argument. If this argument was 
worth a straw, it would equally support 
an unfair disposition of personal as well 
as of real property. He assured the House 
that,although he believed thatsocially and 
morallyit would be better for this country 
that the land should be more equally dis- 
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aboutthatdistribution by artificial means, 
nor to see small properties already in 
existence preserved by artificial assist- 
ance. The simple contention of the 
supporters of the Bill was, that large 
and small properties should be left to 
take care of themselves, and that no 
attempt should be made to preserve 
them by artificial means. It was ex- 
tremely undesirable in the legislation of 
this country to do anything to encourage 
the aggregation of large properties ; but, 
on the other hand, it was equally of im- 
portance that our legislation should do 
nothing to discourage such aggregation ; 
and all that he contended for was, that 
nothing should be done either one way 
or the other. No one, however, could 
contemplate with indifference the posi- 
tion of the Land Question in this country 
at this moment, for it could not be well 
for a country that its soil should be 
getting into fewer and fewer hands. 
The proposed change could only operate 
by slowly and gradually changing the 
sentiment of the country ; but there were 
people who were willing to bring for- 
ward schemes of land reform far different 
from this, and in the interests of mode- 
rate and just legislation he earnestly 
entreated the House to give such a 
moderate proposal as this was a fair and 
candid consideration. If this law was 
passed, its immediate effects would be 
almost imperceptible ; but he did think 
that if the law were changed, the senti- 
ment of the country would be gradually 
changed. If not, then it would show 
that primogeniture rested on a natural 
basis and required no artificial assist- 
ance, and that there was no reason for the 
change; but if, on the other hand, the 
measure should have the effect of pro- 
ducing a gradual change in public senti- 
ment, and should cause real property to 
bemore generally distributed, as personal 
property was now, then it would appear 
that primogeniture was artificially main- 
tained; and, in that event, the contention 
was that there was no ground for so 
maintaining it. It was all very well to say 
that most owners of personal property 
made eldest sons their heirs; but they 
never did so, without making adequate 
provision for their widows and younger 
children. Suppose a man died worth 
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£100,000, and he gave £90,000 to his 
eldest son, £5,000 to his widow, and the 
remaining £5,000 to his younger chil- 
dren, he would know that whatever was 
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his reputation when living for justice, 
morality, and kindness, he would go 
down to posterity as a man who had 
made an unjust disposition of his pro- 
perty—who had, in fact, done a wicked 
wrong to his widow and younger children. 
It was only to meet those cases in which, 
owing to there being an intestacy, such 
sporeton was not made, that they asked 

or an alteration of a custom which was 
neither just nor consistent with the gene- 
ral interests of the public or of society. 
The vehemence of his opposition to this 
measure showed that the hon. Member 
for East Sussex (Mr. Gregory) feared for 
the future of primogeniture as an insti- 
tution, and that he believed that primo- 
geniture was not based on natural justice 
or public policy. 

Mr. HERMON did not believe that 
the hon. Member for Rochdale (Mr. 
Potter) would be able to carry the Bill 
this Session; but said he should cer- 
tainly vote for it, believing, as he did, 
that it was a Bill in the right direction, 
calculated to remove cases of hardship 
which undoubtedly occurred under the 
existing law. He had looked into the 
Bill, and could not see in it anything 
revolutionary or Socialistic. The Bill 
proposed that a principle which, under 
the existing law, applied to personal 
property should be applied to real pro- 
perty, and why should not that change 

e made ? 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE also sup- 
ported the Bill, endorsing what had been 
said by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Montrose (Mr. Baxter) as to 
the change and inconsistency of argument 
on the part of the opponents of the pro- 
posed change. He did not see that there 
was any ground for the apprehensions to 
which expression had been given as to 
what would be effect of this measure if it 
should become law. With reference to 
the arguments of the opponents of the 
Bill, as regarded its effect on small 
landowners, his belief was that that class, 
as a general rule, were quite as ready 
to make wills as the large landowners, 
and they generally left their property, 
whether realty or personalty, to their 
children equally. When land was the 
subject of marriage settlement, the al- 
most universal practice of the middle 
class was to vest it in trustees, with the 
power of sale, the technical effect of 
which was to treat it as personalty, and 
it went equally among the children, The 
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principle of the equal inheritance of land 
was, therefore, perfectly familiar to that 
class. The fear entertained of the ex- 
tinction of the small landowners by the 
Bill was altogether groundless. It was 
a Bill which could only deal with excep- 
tional cases, where there was no will, 
and such cases were very rare. He held 
that the Bill would slowly and gradually 
lead, not to the absorption of the small 
landowners, but to their continued exist- 
ence; and probably it would increase 
the number of landed proprietors in this 
country. Besides the law of primogeni- 
ture, there was the practice of primo- 
geniture, and the latter might long sur- 
vive the former. Nobody had proposed 
to make an alteration in the direction of 
a compulsory disposition of landed pro- 
perty, but to leave the power of willing 
intact, and in the event of intestacy, to 
make an equal division of it. He be- 
lieved that that change in the law would 
slowly and gradually operate in the 
direction of changing even the practice of 
primogeniture, and that such a change 
would ultimately take place. No doubt, 
in many families that practice would 
long continue to exist, and Peerages 
must be kept up; but when they with- 
drew the sanction of the law from such 
a practice, the practice itself would 
somewhat diminish. There was no pri- 
mogeniture in the case of females, the 
property in the case of intestacy being 
equally divided among the children when 
they were all daughters. The usual 
. practice of families was to divide equally 
among the daughters, and it was very 
rarely that a difference was made be- 
tween the daughters where there were 
only daughters. That showed that it 
was the tendency of the practice to fol- 
low the law. The passing of this Bill 
might have an important influence on 
the law of entail. He had himself at- 
tempted to deal with the law of entail ; 
but he found that it was difficult to do 
so, without dealing also with primogeni- 
ture; and he thought the logical course 
of proceeding was to deal first with pri- 
mogeniture, and then with the law of 
entail. He believed it would follow 
almost as a necessary consequence that 
when this measure was passed, they 
would also have some limitation put 
upon the law of entail. He agreed with 
what the hon. Member for Hackney 
(Mr. Fawcett) had said in favour of re- 
taining the freedom of willing. In this 
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country if was generally supposed that 
the French system of compulsory in- 
heritance was adopted with the view of 
breaking up large properties and di- 
viding them among the children, and 
also that it was the result of the French 
Revolution. ‘That was altogether a 
mistake. The French law came origin- 
ally from the old Roman law, under 
which there was a presumption that ifa 
man disinherited any one of his children 
he was out of his mind and his will 
was set aside. Compulsory inheritance 
was once the common law of Europe, 
and it was only when the feudal system 
arose that the law was altered. The 
result was, that when the French Revo- 
lution swept away feudalism and privi- 
lege, the old Jaw came to be applicable 
to every species of ‘property in France. 
Since then, the law of primogeniture 
and the law of entail had been either 
abolished or much modified in Austria, 
Germany, Scandinavia, Italy, and Spain, 
and the old law of compulsory inherit- 
ance, derived from the Roman law, pre- 
vailed in most parts of Europe. He 
did not propose that that law should be 
introduced into England. The people of 
this country greatly valued the principle 
of freedom of willing ; and wherever the 
Anglo-Saxon race had gone, whether in 
the United States or in the Colonies, 
they had preserved that principle. He 
believed, however, that the law of pri- 
mogeniture had now been abolished in 
nearly every civilized country except 
England, and the law of entail’ also 
greatly limited. The effect of adopting 
this Bill, and also making the further 
alteration he suggested in the law of 
entail, would be, while preserving the 
freedom of willing, not to discourage the 
proper aggregation of land, and yet to 
discourage its aggregation in very few 
hands. If they gave the present gene- 
ration absolute dominion over land, they 
might safely leave the other questions 
of the accumulation and sub-division of 
land to themselves, thus pursuing the 
course which would be best for the 
interests both of individuals and of the 
State. Although the Bill might be re- 
jected by a large majority, yet the time 
would come when England would ‘also 
follow the example of other civilized 
parts of the world, and abolish the law 
which made such unwise distinctions. 
It had been abolished in those countries, 
because it was held:to'be unjust to 
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aggregation roperty in a few hands. 

Sn GEORGE, WYER thought the 
hon. Gentleman who had just sat down 
(Mr. Shaw Lefevre) had let the cat out 
of the bag. It had been said that this 
was so small and innocent a Bill that 
they might as well pass it, and that it 
would hardly have any effectat all. The 
hon. Member who had spoken last, how- 
ever, told them that when the Bill was 
passed he would have something else to 
abolish—namely, what he called the law 
of entail. But what the hon. Member 
attacked was not the law of entail, but 
the law of succession—a very different 
thing; and he wished to assimilate the 
law of England to that of other countries. 
The hon, Member, in referring to the 
Roman law, had confounded two things 
which were perfectly distinct. He had 
said that, under the Roman law, if a 
man did not leave anything to any of 
his children, it wasregarded asan aberra- 
tion of judgment; that portion of his 
will was void, and he was obliged to 
leave a provision to his children: There 
was nothing so very remarkable in that, 
because a similar rule existed in Scot- 
land. But that was quite a different 
thing from an equal division of land. 
Again, as to the French Revolution, 
they all knew that it was caused by the 
great influx of democracy, the great 
object of its authors being to put down 
the aristocracy. The hon. Gentleman 
had sketched a very remarkable revolu- 
tion which he wished to effect in Eng- 
land. He had very kindly said he would 
not do it by violent means; but if was 
not certain that if the Bill were passed, 
and he saw his way to do so, he would 
not make his views compulsory. The 
hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) 
had said that primogeniture was an in- 
stitution founded on public sentiment, 
and on the sentiment of this country 
especially, disclaiming any wish what- 
ever to see it changed. [Mr. Fawoerr: 
No.] Some of the hon. Member’s ex- 
pressions seemed to him to bear that 
meaning; but he supposed the hon. 
Member would not interfere with primo- 
geniture by compulsory measures. The 
second part of his speech, however, was 
inconsistent with the first part, because 
it contained an invective against primo- 
geniture as being contrary to natural 
justice. Surely, if an institution were 
contrary to natural justice, it ought not 
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to be tolerated in a civilized country? 
The practical effect of that Bill might 
not be very wide, but it was founded on 
the principle of the abolition of primo- 
geniture. It took effect only in cases of 
intestacy, but that was its principle; and 
if it were passed, they must go further. 
People talked of primogeniture without 
considering what it was, just as they 
talked about the law of entail without 
having the remotest idea of what it was. 
Primogeniture was not, properly speak- 
ing, a law, because it was optional. 
erson who had landed property might 
fone it according to the rule. of primo- 
geniture or not, entirely as he pleased. 
Primogeniture was an ancient usage 
interwoven with the history and habits 
of this great country, and they could 
not deal with immemorial usages and 
customs of a great nation by a stroke of 
the pen. At present, primogeniture was 
the rule, although it was optional with 
people to adopt it; and what the sup- 
porters of the Bill wanted to do was to 
make that the exception which was now 
the rule, and that the rule which was 
now the exception. That was to say, 
unless a man put it in his will that his 
erty was to go to his eldest son, the 
and should be divided equally among 
his children. It was asked, if they 
followed the rule of equal division in 
regard to one class of property, why not 
do so in regard to another? But the 
cases were perfectly dissimilar. There 
was a great difference between dividing 
a sum of money in Consols and dividing 
a great estate. He had faith in the 
permanence of primogeniture, because it 
was deeply rooted in the habits and 
thoughts of thiscountry ; and he believed 
that this Bill would not have much prac- 
tical effect. He might be told that wasa 
reason for passing the measure; but he 
repudiated the argument that they were 
to pass a Bill because, its principles 
being contrary to the public opinion, 
the habits, and the ancient usuages of 
the country, it was, therefore, likely to 
have no effect. That was asking Parlia- 
ment to make itself ridiculous. It might 
be imagined that there were a body of 
daughters and younger sons besieging 
the House, and begging it to consider 
their miserable and destitute condition 
while their elder brothers were rolling in 
wealth. But was that so? Nothing of 
the sort. Where were the Petitions in 
favour of the Bill? Gentlemen who 
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had that crotehet in their heads had -done 
all they could to get up an agitation 
against the law of primogeniture and of 
marriage settlement, and they had failed. 
That showed that the proposed change 
in the law was not called for in’ this 
country. At present, the only persons 
who were discontented with the law of 
primogeniture were a few theorists who 
did not consider the question practically, 
but upon a set of abstract principles 
which they had established for them- 
selves. What they aimed at was some 
political change. They wanted to prevent 
what they called the accumulation. of 
land in families. Before they did that, 
why did they not prevent the accumula- 
tion of money by manufacturers and 
merchants? If accumulation was an 
evil in the one case, it was the same. in 
the other. The principle of political 
economy was that those accumulations 
should be left to themselves. They were 
the effect of certain natural laws, and 
the Legislature could not interfere with 
them without doing harm. Some hon, 
Gentlemen seem to think that the exist- 
ence of large landed estates was due to 
an artificial law. He denied that en- 
tirely. The law of strict settlement was 
only that which was necessary to enable 
a landed proprietor, when he married, to 
provide for his widow and children. 
The law of England forbidding per- 
petuity, and enabling the landed pro- 
prietor to tie up his land only for one 
generation for the purpose of providing 
for his family, hit the happy medium, 
and could not be reproached with. the 
blame of stimulating the accumulation of 
land in a few hands. Returns showed 
that the number of landed proprietors in 
this country was very great, some of 
them having a large and others a small 
amount of land; and that was the case 
with all kinds of wealth. With regard 
to the Ist clause of the Bill, it appeared 
to him to be so drawn as to indicate 
that its promoters did not expect it to 
pass, but must have introduced it to air 
their peculiar views. In conclusion, he 
would offer the Bill his most strenuous 
opposition at every point. 

Mr. OSBORNE MORGAN congratu- 
lated the hon. Member for Preston (Mr. 
Hermon) on his manly and _ straight- 
forward speech in favour of the Bill, 
and expressed his regret that it had not 
been heard by his hon. and learned 
Colleague (the Attorney General). He 
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said, that.as he listened. to the- speeches 
of its opponents; he thought he heard 
a, voice, from, the Middle Ages... In- 
deed, if they, wanted .to.defend the 
principle which the Bill attacked, it was 
to the Middle Ages they must go back ; 
because he defied. anybody to stand up 
in that House and say that reason, or 
nature, or justice required that a man’s 
property, whether it; be real, leasehold, 
or personal, should go to his, eldest, son, 
and that his wife and children should be 
left destitute. The. hon. and learned 
Baronet the Member for Wexford (Sir 
George Bowyer) had talked about the 
natural devolution of property... Was it 
the natural devolution. of. property that 
the widow and younger children should 
be thrown penniless on the world ? [Sir 
GrorgE Bowyer : I never said anything 
of the sort.}.. If they. defended such a 
law, they must do so on some very co- 
gent grounds of public policy, or not at 
all... In the feudal ages, when all Eng- 
land was a fortified camp,.and all land 
was held on military tenure, there was a 
strong ground of public policy for primo- 
geniture; and primogeniture, in some 
form or other, then prevailed all over 
Europe. But when the: circumstances 
on which it then rested, had entirely dis- 
appeared, the law was no longer defen- 
sible, Surely the rule, ‘‘ Cessante causd, 
cessat ipsa lex,’’ should hold good in that 
case? The. law. had been changed in 
most countries, but not in Coxuservative 
England. Moreover, in feudal. times, 
the severity of primogeniture was tem- 
pered and moderated in a way in which 
it could not be now ; because by eustom, 
which had. the force of ‘law, the eldest 
son was then the protector of the family 
ina sense in which no eldest son could 
now be. By custom he was required, 
and almost compelled, to provide por- 
tions for his sisters. His younger bro- 
thers, too, ate at his board, slept under 
his roof, and fought under his banner. 
Dower, also, in those times was a real 
provision; but in later days the inge- 
nuity of the conveyancers, seconded by 
the action of the Legislature, had so 
pared it down that it had ceased to bea 

rovision for the widow at all, In 
listening to some of the opponents of 
the Bill, one might think it would in- 
terfere with the whole fabric of our ter- 
ritorial system, from the House of Lords 
down to; the: 40s. freeholder... Why, it 
would no more interfere with the House 
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of Lords than ‘would the Burials Bill, if 
that were passed.’ Neither would it in 
the least meddle with what were called 
family estates, which were settled from 
time to time as the eldest son attained 
21; for the’ heads of ‘such families did 
not get the chance of dying intestate, 
and if this Bill were passed to-morrow, 
people might go on’ settling’ and re- 
settling them to their ‘hearts’ content. 
Nor would it interfere with testamentary 
powers of disposition; and, with refer- 
ence to this point, he would point out to 
the hon. and learned’ Baronet ‘that it 
was very seldom that’ a maw died intes- 
tate as regarded ‘landed estate, and that 
instances of intestacy’ were much rarer 
in eases of real ‘than’ of personal ‘pro- 
perty. But there were now and then 
cases in which, owing to'a sudden acci- 
dent or illness paralyzing powers of body 
and mind, or to that singular supersti- 
tion which seemed to possess some people 
and made them reluctant’ to make wills 
at all, men died intestate as regarded 
land. What, then,’ was the duty of the 
law? He took it that the duty of the 
law in such a ease was to do that which 
nature and reason and justice required, 
and to give effect'to the probable wishes 
of the dead man himself. There had 
been a good deal of random talk on the 
subject; but he might say that his ex- 
perience of 16 or 17 years enabled him 
fully to confirm what had been said by 
the hon: Member for Reading (Mr. Shaw 
Lefevre), that in four cases’ out of five, 
small landed properties were given not 
to the eldest’ son, but to ‘trustees to’ be 
divided among the several children and 
the widows. No doubt, a'man might 
sometimes devise even a small property 
to his eldest son; but that would not 
be done very often without making some 
provision for the younger children in 
the shape of a charge, which very often 
placed the eldest son in’a worse position 
than his brothers and sisters.’ As the law 
now stood, persons left their property 
less and lessto the eldest son. ‘With re- 
spect to ‘any indirect effect which the Bill 
might have, he would only say that the 
fact was becoming more and more dis- 
tinctly recognized that the’! distinction 
maintained ‘between different kinds of 
property was essentially an artificial 
one. Thatdistinctiomat present existed 
as between freehold and leasehold ; but; 
in some cases of which he knew, the two 
were so completely mixed together that 
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it was hardly possible to say which was 
which. If the principle of promogeni- 
ture be just and sound as regarded real 
estate, why should it not be just and 
sound in the case of personalty and 
leasehold? There was another point of 
view from which it would be recognized 
that the Bill conferred benefits. It 
would greatly facilitate the transfer of 
property by vesting land in the execu- 
tor, who could always be found, instead 
of the heir, who might be at the other 
end of the world. But he preferred to 
rest his support of the Bill upon the 
broader ground that it would remove an 
anomaly, an anachronism, and an in- 
justice; and he thought a time would 
come when men would merely wonder 
that such a change in the law should 
have been so long delayed and so perti- 
naciously resisted. 

Mr. LEEMAN supported the Bill, 
which he looked upon as perfectly just 
in its intention. He quite agreed with 
the hon. and learned Member for Den- 
bighshire (Mr. Osborne Morgan)thatthe 
subjects of primogeniture and settle- 
ment might very well be excluded from 
the debate, as they had really nothing 
to do with the subject before the House. 
It was a great mistake to suppose that 
there was any law binding a man to 
leave his property to his eldest son. 
Primogeniture was no more than a cus- 
tom—an old one, no doubt, but: still 
only a custom—with which the Bill in 
no way interfered. And as’ regarded 
the law of settlement, the law would not 
interfere with the power of every man 
to make what settlement he pleased ; so 
that arguments of that kind were wholly 
misplaced. The proposition of the Bill 
was very simple, and was one that, as a 
pure matter of morals and justice, no 
one could successfully controvert. There 
were occasions on which it might be most 
important for a man’s family that he 
should make a will, but he would die in- 
testate from accident or other causes; and 
he knew of cases within his own expe- 
rience in which houses had been built on 
freehold land and the minerals worked 
out of leasehold, and where, by the 
lapse of time, the freehold and the 
leasehold had been so mixed together as 
to beindistinguishable. In such casesthe 
testator would never dream of the two 
kinds of property becoming dissevered, 
and: would not anticipate that on his 


death one kind would pass to the eldest 
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son and the other go as_ personalty. 
Where was the fairness of that devolu- 
tion? In his opinion, there was none. 
Now, anyone who took the trouble to 
examine the Doomsday Books would 
find that, under the state of things that 
had their origin in feudal times, the 
whole number of landowners was on the 
making of the first Doomsday Book 
54,000; but that now, after a complete 
change of things, the number was nearly 
1,000,000, of whom more than 750,000 
had less than a single acre. In Lanca- 
shire, with a population of more than 
2,000,000, there were 76,000 landowners 
who had less than an acre, and 12,000 
who had more, making a total in that 
one county of 88,000 persons who held 
lands and would be affected by the Bill. 
It was to be remembered that many 
of the small landowners were not poor 
persons, but men who had built their 
mills and business premises on their own 
freehold ; so that their property was 
often very valuable, if not very exten- 
sive in acreage. In like manner, there 
were in Yorkshire about 2,500,000 of 
population to whom the Bill would ap- 
ply, and of these about 88,000 held 
lands—of whom some 60,000 had more 
than one acre. In nine cases out of 
ten they would never wish to leave all 
their real property to the eldest son; 
but their general custom was to provide 
for their younger children also from the 
same source. He complained that the 
Bill had been met by purely technical 
objections, and no question ought to 
have arisen as to what the Court of 
Chancery might do. Nor did the Bill 
in any sense interfere with the cus- 
tom of primogeniture, and arguments 
that it would do so were wholly un- 
sound; the Bill would only give faci- 
lities for administering real estate. The 
custom of gavelkind in the county of 
Kent had been mentioned ; but no prac- 
tical lawyer would lay any stress on so 
technical and partial an objection, and 
most solicitors knew that the real result 
of the Bill would be to effect a consider- 
able saving of expense in conveyancing. 
He hoped, then, that the House would 
pass a Bill which would make seve- 
ral useful reforms in our law without 
being followed by any other conse- 
quences. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
HarpincE Girrarp) said, that he could 
not concur with the hon. Gentleman 
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the Member for York (Mr. Leeman) in 
thinking the Bill a practical one. It 
was not denied that for a great many 
centuries the law had remained as it 
now stood. He would not use ex- 
pressions unintelligible to all but law- 
yers ; and in talking about the law or 
custom of primogeniture, he would re- 
mark that, except to a lawyer, they 
were both the same ‘thing. This law, 
then, of primogeniture had existed for 
a great length of time, and was one that 
affected many persons in their daily life, 
and was the subject of their daily ex- 
perience. It was not ordinarily hidden 
and unknown, but something that came 
out, not on rare occasions, but often in 
the life of every family ; and if, as was 
admitted, the feeling of the country was 
at present not in favour of the change 
which—in spite of the hon. Member for 
Hackney (Mr. Fawcett)—would be pro- 
duced by the Bill, while the experience 
of centuries inclined to the existing law, 
then the Bill was not a practical Bill, 
but only the embodiment of destructive 
theories. The hon. Member for York 
had not been in his place when the hon. 
Member for Reading (Mr. Shaw Lefevre) 
had stated that, in his view, it was im- 
possible to deal with the subject without 
altering the law of entail; but, as he 
now understood from the supporters of 
the Bill, it was not desired to interfere 
with that law. What, then, was the 
grievance which the Bill was intended 
to remedy? It seemed to have been 
assumed that the opponents of the Bill 
had ignored their grievance ; while, in 
fact, being content with the law as it 
was, they had thought the Bill unneces- 
sary. Many persons even who did not 
make wills were only satisfied that their 
property should deyolve in the usual 
manner, so that the number of grievances 
by no means coincided with the number 
of cases of intestacy. The real question 
at issue was, whether real estate and 
personalty ought. to be dealt with sepa- 
rately? Now, the latter had -this im- 
portant distinction, that it was capable of 
sub-division. A leasehold would yield 
a certain sumthat might be sub-divided ; 
but a freehold was not in the same way 
infinitely sub-divisible, as much of its 
value was derived from its aggregate 
form. Yet, by the 2nd section of the 
Bill, each person was entitled to apply 
to the Court for a partition. That would 
be the case with the small owners of 
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Lancashire and Yorkshire whom the 
hon. Gentleman had mentioned, a great 
part of whose estates would go in costs. 
The condition of landed property in this 
country was such that it appeared to 
him that the: Bill would be virtually 
inoperative, especially as small freeholds 
seemed to be chiefly aimed at. After 25 
years’ discussion, public opinion was not 
in favour of the Bill, which had always 
been rejected by aconsiderable majority’; 
and he could not see, for his own part, 
why the law should be altered. The 
hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett) 
had some: notion in his mind as to what 
was artificial and what natural; but 
why should primogeniture be said to be 
artificial, unless every disposition of pro- 
perty was so also? And what had the 
hon. Member meant by saying that his 
objection to the custom was that it 
increased: the difference between the 
artificial and the natural? He (the 
Solicitor General) must deny that the 
present state of the law was more arti- 
ficial than the system which the Bill 
would set up. Admitting that there 
was no public demand for the Bill; 
admitting that the existing condition of 
the law had’ prevailed for centuries, and 
to theadvantage of the country, in main- 
taining a hereditary aristocracy—to use 
the words of a distinguished Liberal 
statesman; admitting that the law did 
not produce anything like general hard- 
ship, although there might be indivi- 
dual cases, in the same way as there 
were under the Statute of Distributions, 
and just as there were of persons who 
made wills, and yet left persons impro- 
perly provided for with reference to their 
actual circumstances—the demand for a 
change in the law appeared to be made 
without sufficient grounds. If the hon. 
Member for York had practised in the 
county of Kent, he would have had ex- 
perience of gavelkind, which might be 
taken roughly to represent the prin- 
ciple of this Bill, and to which Sir 
Matthew Hale—no very aristocratic or 
determined upholder of the law of pri- 
mogeniture, speaking from actual ex- 
perience—attributed the very evils which 
were now described as hobgoblins. The 
supporters of the Bill did not adduce 
any of the reasons on which demands 
for legislation were ordinarily based. 
The Bill would render it impossible for 
real property to pass, as now, to the 
eldest son without the intervention of a 
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lawyer ; and it would encourage, what it 
had been deemed wise to prevent, the mi- 
nute sub-division of estates, which might 
not be in many cases the most efficient 
mode of providing for the necessities and 
welfare of all the members of a family, 
including the eldest son, if he took his 
proper place as the protector and guide 
of those who were left behind. Of 
course, if a father could not trust his 
eldest son, he would make such a dis- 
position as he pleased, tying up the 
property and making charges on the 
estate; but the Bill would take away 
the power of doing that without first 
consulting a lawyer, and running the 
risk of a Chancery suit afterwards; so 
that, where there was a harsh, ill-con- 
ditioned, grasping elder brother, the 
Bill might promote the very conse- 
quences it was intended to obviate. 
An alteration of the present law would 
be mischievous in more respects than 
one. It would deprive the owner of 
landed estate of the opportunity of fol- 
lowing what was admitted to be the 
general feeling of the possession of land. 
It was not concealed, although sup- 
porters of the Bill expressed divergent 
views, that it was but a modest instal- 
ment of the change advocated by those 
opposed to the law of primogeniture ; 
and in that respect, as well as in its 
immediate consequences, the Bill would 
be mischievous. ‘aking broader ground, 
it was undesirable that that which had 
been in a great measure the source of 
the greatness of this country should be 
got rid of by a side-wind. Lord Pal- 
merston had said, in reference to this very 
Bill, that he believed the present law 
and the public feeling which it repre- 
sented were essential to the maintenance 
of hereditary Monarchy and hereditary 
aristocracy. For all these reasons, he 
believed it would be mischievous to 
change the law, and he must, therefore, 
vote against the Bill. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
he was bound to do the hon. and 
learned Gentleman opposite the justice 
of saying that the description he had 
given of the debate, as producing no 
new argument, did not apply to his 
speech ; for he had himself introduced a 
new argument, and one which had never 
been advanced previously by any 
lawyer or politician, when he said that 
the Bill would take away the vested 
right of a man allowing his real estate 
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Yet, if a man possessed landed estate 
and died without a; will, from heedless- 
ness as to making one, the law made 
for him a will which, in his conscience, 
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to descend to his ‘eldest- son’ without 


making a will—— 
Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 





Harpince Girrarp) denied that he said 
anything of the kind... He had ob- 
served that that would be the logical 
conclusion of the argument of the hon. 
Memberfor Hackney (Mr. Faweett); but 
he had added of course no one would 
adopt it. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
the House had heard the statement of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman, and 
his explanation; and he, for one, did not 
think the latter satisfactory. He under- 
stood the hon. and learned Gentleman 
to maintain the vested right of a man to 
leave his property as he wished, and to 
illustrate the hardship of interfering 
with that right by what Kent had suf- 
fered from the law of gavelkind. He 
was glad to hear from the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the true explanation 
of the superiority which the county of 
York had over the county of Kent; he 
never before heard that the inferiority 
of Kent was due to the custom of gavel- 
kind. He supposed the hon: Member 
for the University of Cambridge (Mr. 
Beresford Hope) would confirm the 
statement that younger sons became 
very inferior in Kent, because they did 
not have that encouragement to seek 
useful careers which they had in other 
counties. The hon. Member: was a 
younger son himself; he had a great 
many younger sons; and it was dis- 
tressing tothink that this custom of gavel- 
kind should have demoralized so valu- 
able a family. The other arguments of 
the hon. and learned Gentleman were not 
new at all; but were as old as the days 
of Lord Eldon, when they were ‘used in 
exactly the same language. It was an 
old hobgoblin, that they must not do 
something, because if they did, they must 
do something else. The old argument 
in favour of the Bill had not been'met 
—no attempt had been made to grapple 
with it—and it was, that if a man did not 
make a will for himself, the law ought 
to make a just will for him. This was 
what the law, as in the Statute of Distri- 
butions, did in reference to personal pro- 
perty, and it ought to doa similar thing 
in the case of realty. Would any hon. 
Member who was going to vote against 
the Bill say that if he died leaving five 
or six children, he would desire tlrat all 
his property should go to one child? 
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every hon: Member would hold to be 
thoroughly immoral. This was an argu- 
ment in favour of the Bill which had 
never been answered, and it was an 
argument which in the end must pre- 
vail. It was idle to talk of the elderson 
being made a trustee for his brothers 
and sisters, for the law did not make 
him anything of the sort; and beyond 
that, the instances in which a man gaye 
up what the law put in his possession 
were very few. What answer was 
there to the argument that the law 
made an unjust will such as no just man 
ought to make? The law of England 
ought to be a just law; it ought not to 
make unjust wills in respect of landed 
property, but it ought to deal as justly 
with that as with personal property, 
where a man had died without leaving a 
will. 

Mr. T. B. POTTER said, he was 
quite satisfied with the extent to whichthe 
debate had gone, and should not occupy 
the time of the House by replying to 
the arguments that had been urged 
against the Bill. 


Question put. 
The House divided:—Ayes 157; Noes 
193: Majority 36.—(Div. List, No. 204.) 


Words added. 


Main Question, as amended, put, and 


agreed to. 


Second Reading put of for three 


months, 


PETTY SESSIONS CLERKS AND FINES (IRE- 


LAND) BILL. 
On Motion of Mr. Arrorney Generat for 


IreLanD, Bill to amend the Law regulating the 
office of Clerk of Petty Sessions, and the Law 
relating to Fines in Ireland ; and for other pur- 
poses, ordered to be brought in by Mr. Arror- 
NEY GeENERAL for IneLanp and Mr. James 


LowTHER. 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 253.] 


House adjourned at ten minutes 
before Six o'clock. 
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MINUTES, ]—Pusric Buis—First, Reading— 
County of Hertford * (154); Freshwater Fish 
Protection * (155) ;' Tenant Right (Ireland) * 
(156); Roads and Bridges (Scotland) * (157). 

Second Reading+-Yoreign Jurisdiction’* (147) ; 
Epping Forest (144). 

Report—Public Health (Ireland) * (133). 

Third Reading—Statute Law Revision * Oy : 
Supreme ‘Court of Judicature Act (Ireland), 
1877, Amendment* (139), and passed. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION — THE CON- 
GRESS AT BERLIN.—QUESTION. 


Kart GRANVILLE: I wish. to ask 
the. noble Duke the Lord President of 
the Council; a Question, of which I have 
ren him private Notice., It is, Whe- 
ther he can give the House any infor- 
mation when the; Plenipotentiaries will 
arrive in,London,? . With, regard to the 
Papers in. Congress, I presume, they 
will be laid.on;the Table as soon as pos- 
sible. 

Tue Dvuxe of RICHMOND. anv 
GORDON: We have had no informa- 
tion as to the time when, the British 
Plenipotentiaries will arrive in London ; 
nor, indeed, when they will leave Berlin. 
With regard to the Papers, there is 
every reason to believe that the Congress 
will terminate its labours in the course 
of a few days; but, until the close of the 
sitting, it will be impossible to lay the 
Papers before the House. Certainly, no 
time will’ be lost in presenting the 
Papers, when it can be done so con- 
veniently. 


EPPING FOREST BILL+(No. 144.) 
(The Lord President.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Tue Dvuxze ‘or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON, in moving that the Bill be 
now.read the second time, said, it pro- 
posed the disafforestation, the preserva- 
tion, and the management of certain 
parts of the-Forest, as a place for the 
recreation and enjoyment of the public, 
and for other purposes. This question 
of the inclosure of Epping Forest had 
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been before the public now for many 
years. It had formed the topic of de- 
bate in the other House of Parliament, 
and it had also been discussed—at least, 
some portions of it—in the Law Courts. 
In former days, it was considered that 
the inclosing of commons and open 
spaces wasan advantage to the com- 
munity at large. It was thought that 
it gave an increased area for labour—it 
was thought that by increasing those 
spaces it would enlarge the acreage on 
which food was produced for the people ; 
but, generally speaking, it was advocated 
upon the ground that the more the land 
was inclosed the betterit would be for the 
public in general. In 1853, the Law 
Officers of the Crown advised the sale of 
the Forest, and that the Crown should 
give up the rights which it possessed 
over something like half the forest land, 
amounting to about 4,000 acres. It was 
thought right, by these proposals, that 
the lords of the manor should be able to 
inclose the land which they purchased ; 
and having purchased the land, they 
considered they had bought all the 
rights, the common law rights, which 
belonged to that part of the Forest they 
had bought—and, that, therefore, they 
could not be disturbed in the possession 
of that which they had thus acquired. 
A considerable number of inclosures, 
therefore, were made. He found that 
some time after this occurred, public 
attention was called to the inclosures in 
various parts of the country, amongst 
others in Epping Forest, and in the year 
1865, public attention having been so 
called to it, a Society was formed of 
Members of Parliament and others, who 
were interested in the matter. -They 
formed themselves into a Society, and 
they called themselves the ‘‘ Commons’ 
Preservation Society.” The proceedings 
under the inclosure of Epping Forest 
were brought forward at a later period 
by Mr. Fawcett; andin February, 1870, 
he carried an Address to the Crown, 
praying— 

“That Her Majesty will take such measures 
as in Her judgment she may deem most expe- 
dient, in order that Epping Forest may be pre- 
served as. an open space for the recreation and 
enjoyment of the public.” 

The matter, however, was not taken up 
at the moment. The Government of that 
day took some steps, it was true, towards 
carrying out the views which had been 
expressed in that Address, passed at the 
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instance of Mr. Fawcett; but they were 
taken in a manner which was not consi- 
dered satisfactory by those who were 
interested in the question ; and, accord- 
ingly, he found: that in the following 
year, Mr. Cowper-Temple moved the 
House of Commons, to the effect that— 


“Tt is expedient that measures be adopted, in 
accordance with the humble Address presented 
to Her Majesty in February 1870, for preserv- 
ing as an open space accessible to Her Majesty’s 
subjects, for purposes of health and recreation, 
those parts of Epping Forest which have not 
been inclosed with the assent of the Crown or 
by legal authority.”’ 


Mr. Cowper-Temple, not being satisfied 
with the steps taken by Mr. Ayrton, 
when First Commissioner of Works, 
carried his Motion in the House of 
Commons, contrary to the pinay and 
the wish of the Government, by & con- 
siderable majority. The Corporation of 
the City of London, which had heen 
traditionally associated with the Forest, 
then took action in the interests of the 
City of London, inasmuch as the: Metro- 
politan Board of Works declined to take 
any action in the matter, considering 
that they had no funds available for 
such a purpose. The Corporation came 
forward, and the proceedings which 
were taken by them under the Inclosure 
Acts were recommended by the Law 
Officers of the Crown. A. bill was filed 
in Chancery by them in 1871, raising 
the whole question. The right which 
was asserted in that suit was that the 
Commissioners of Sewers in the City of 
London, suing for the Corporation, were 
owners and occupiers of 200 acres of 
land in the Forest, and were entitled, 
in respect of that, to the right of com- 
mon pasture over all the waste lands of 
the Forest, and that any inclosures 
made within 20 years of the filing of the 
suit were not lawful as against the 
plaintiffs and other owners and occupiers 
of land within the Forest. The case was 
argued at some length, and finally the 
judgment of the Master of the Rolls was 
given, after a hearing which extended 
over 22 or 23 days. The judgment was 
in favour of the plaintiffs, his Lordshi 

declaring that they had the rights which 
they claimed; and, practicaily, he or- 
dered that all the illegal inclosures 
which had been made within the past 
20 years should be laid open. The 
effect of the decision was that the in- 
closures of the lords of the manor and 
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the two owners who were proceeded 
against in the suit were thrown open. 
There were certain portions of the 
Forest which had been bought and in- 
closed under an arrangement with per- 
sons who were assumed to have a right 
to confer a title to them. Upon these 
portions houses had been built, and 
pleasure-grounds laid out and inclosed. 
There were other portions of the gmgund 
upon which there were no buil@iigs. 
Now a proposal was made that these 
persons who had built houses shouldbe 
allowed to remain in their possessign, 
the houses, being suffered to rem@in 
where thepldrere, upon a certain pay- 
ment being thade. It was felt thet 
those who had thus purchased and in- 
closed portions of the Forest, not know- 
ing that in inclosing they were acting 
improperly, should be dealt with in a 
manner different from that in which 
those who had made inclosures under 
other circumstances should be treated. 
The Master of the Rolls declared—and 
those who took the proceedings in his 
Court admitted the point—that a griev- 
ance would naturally be felt by those 
persons who had bought land in the 
Forest under the belief that they were 
buying all the common rights in the 
land, and not knowing at all that the 
rights of the common extended over the 
whole of the Forest, whether the part 
the Crown was possessed of or any other 
part. The Master of the Rolls recom- 
mended that the Commissioners, who 
had previously been appointed by Her 
Majesty in answer to an Address, should 
form a scheme dealing with the question 
regarding persons who had acquired 
land in the Forest, as they thought 
equitable. ‘The matter had been under 
consideration in various ways for some 
time; but nothing had been done up 
till this year—at least, no real progress 
had been made—and it had not been 
possible to bring the matter to a con- 
clusion till the present Session. It had 
been decided that the Corporation of the 
City of London should be the Conserva- 
tors of the Forest, and that some quit 
rents should be paid by the grantees of 
the lands to which he had alluded. 
That was the case the Government had 
to consider at the commencement of the 
Session. What should they advise in 
the matter, and was it one they should 
atonce take up? It appeared that if 
nothing were done, the old state of 
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things would re-commence, the restrain- 
ing Act passed in 1873 being about to 
expire, and everyone who took an in- 
terest in the matter would have deeply 
deplored the recurrence of the disputes 
and litigation which had previously gone 
on to such a considerable extent. Look- 
ing at the case with all its surroundings, 
the Government determined to go into 
the matter. They had accordingly in- 
troduced a Bill to which ;he should ask 
their Lordships to give a second read- 
ing; and they had, they hoped, brought 
about a satisfactory compromise between 
the different parties affected. An Arbi- 
trator was appointed under the Bill—a 
gentleman of very considerableeminence; 
and who would, no doubt, have great 
weight with those upon whose claims he 
would be called upon to adjudicate—Sir 
Arthur Hobhouse. The object of the 
Bill, then, was two-fold, The Corpora- 
tion of the City of London, which had 
come forward so magnificently to take 
charge of the Forest on behalf of the 
public, feeling that they were intimately 
connected with that part of the out- 
skirts of London which included it, and 
that they ought to look after the amuse- 
ments of the people, especially of those 
who lived in the East End of London, 
would have the control of the Forest. 
He was glad the requirements of so 
large a body of the people were thus to 
be considered, and that they would have 
much-needed facilities for obtaining re- 
creation and fresh air, and. the. other 
advantages to be derived from open 
spaces in a great Metropolis like this. 
The second portion of the Bill was: to 
quiet the titles of those innocent pur- 
chasers who had acquired land under 
professional advice, believing that they 
were acquiring land with a good title, 
and by no means imagining that the 
rights of commoners in distant parts of 
the Forest would affect their property. 
Such was the character of: the Bill, and 
it would be seen from the remarks he 
had addressed to them that it was.one 
of compromise. It had been very care- 
fully considered. In the other House it 
had been discussed and considered at 
length. Great pains had been taken in 
order to prevent anything like injustice 
being done to any of the persons affected 
by the measure. He hoped their Lord- 
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ships would give the Bill a second read- 
ing, and that by means of it they would 
be able to put an end to a condition of 
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things of which he might say that it was 
not creditable to our Legislature, and 
enable persons living in the East End 
of London to benefit by having within 
their reach a spacious and beautiful 
open space. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2*.” 
—(The Lord President.) 


Motion agreed to ; Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly. 
INDIA—THE JAGHIRE OF BUNGANA 
PALLY. 


MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
rose, pursuant to Notice, to call the 
attention of the House to the case of the 
succession to the Jaghire of Bungana 
Pally, and to move for Papers. He 
said: My Lords, the case which I pro- 
pose to submit to your Lordships is one 
which seems to me to have strong claims 
on your attention, for it is the history, as 
I venture to think, of an act of great 
injustice committed by our Government 
on a Prince or Chief in India; and I 
must add that it involves an infraction of 
a solemn engagement entered into by 
our Government towardsall those Princes 
and Chiefs. Your Lordships are aware 
that in India the Mussulman law regu- 
lates for the Mussulmans the succession 
to property; and that it has been always 
regarded as regulating the succession to 
Principalities seems to be beyond all 
doubt. In practice, this has been so 
usually, if not invariably; but if any 
doubt could exist that it is the rule 
which our Government has adopted, it 
would be set aside by Lord Canning’s 
celebrated Charter, or Sunnud, as it is 
called, of March 11, 1862, which states— 


‘“‘ Her Majesty being desirous that the Govern- 
ment of the several Princes and Chiefs who now 
govern their own territories should be per- 
petuated, and the representation and dignity of 
their Houses should be continued, in fulfilment 
of this desire the Sunnud is given to you, to 
convey to you the assurance that on failure of 
natural heirs, the British Government will per- 
mit and confirm any succession to your State 
that may be legitimate according to Moham- 
medan law. Be.assured, that nothing shall dis- 
turb the engagements thus made to you so long 
as your House is loyal to the Crown and faithful 
to! the conditions of the Treaties, grants, and 
engagements which record its obligations to the 
British Goyernment. 


(Signed) -  ‘* Canninc.” 
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It is plain that when this promise was 
made, it was already well understood 
that as long as there were natural heirs, 
the same law should apply equally to 
the rule of succession. To suppose ‘the 
contrary would be to suppose thatthe 
Governor General of India was promising 
to be bound by their law in the rare 
cases where they had no family to be 
concerned in his decision, and yet re- 
served to himself the right to disregard 
it and to set it aside, to the prejudice of 
their children, and to dispose of their 
inheritance to a stranger. Such a sup- 
position is so preposterous that it is plain 
that Lord Canning, in his Sunnud, re- 
cognized the binding effect of Mussul- 
man law in all cases of succession to 
Principalities, as well where there were, 
as where there were not, natural heirs. 
I now proceed to call your Lordships’ 
attention to the manner in which a case 
which fell under that law was dealt with 
by our authorities. The Jaghire of 
Bungana Pally, according to a Madras 
Government document, has an area of 
500 square miles, a population of 35,200, 
and a revenue of 166,175 rupees. The 
Jaghirdar cannot sentence capitally and 
execute persons capitally convicted with- 
out reference to Government. The Pre- 
decessors of the Jaghirdars of Bungana 
Pally held it under the Nizam “ from 
generation to generation.” In 1800, in 
a cession of territory by the Nizam to the 
British Government, Bungana Pally was 
specially excepted. In 1825, Hussein 
Aly Khan placed himself and his State 
under British protection in consequence 
of difficulties with his creditors. In 
1848, order having been restored under 
British administration, Hussein Aly was 
re-instated in the government of Bun- 
gana Pally by Sir Henry Pottinger, 
Governor of Madras. A draft of a 
Sunnud or deed of investiture was com- 
municated to Hussein Aly Khan, con- 
ferring the Jaghire on him and his heirs. 
As the Madras Government had to re- 
peal certain Acts concerning the ad- 
ministration of Bungana Pally. the 
Sunnud of investiture could not be 
completed that year—1848—and an order 
of Government was issued for re- 
instating Hussein Aly Khan, and the 
Governor General directed that the Ma- 
dras Government should make the neces- 
sary arrangements for the restoration of 
the Jaghire, ‘so that no interests suffer 
thereby.” Hussein Aly Khan died in 
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December, 1848, before his Sunnud was 
completed, and it was not completed 
subsequently and antedated, as it ought 
to have been, to carry out the Governor 
General’s ‘direction that no interests 
should ‘suffer; and this was the ‘cause 
subsequently of injury tothe interests of 
Husseiny Begum. Yn 1848, Gholam Aly 
Khan succeeded to Hussein Aly Khan 
as Ruler of Bungana Pally, in right of 
his ‘wife, Husseiny Begum, the only child 
of Hussein Aly Khan, and a fresh 
Charter of ‘investiture was given to 
Gholam Aly by the British Government. 
Husseiny Begum’s children having died 
in infancy, Gholam Aly married other 
wives, and had three daughters. In 
1862, Gholam Aly Khan received Lord 
OCanning’s Sunnud, or Charter, of March 
11.’ This is of importance, as it shows 
that Lord Canning’s Government con- 
sidered that his Charter applied to 
the Ruler of Bungana Pally. In 1863, 
Gholam Aly'Khan made the acquaint- 
ance of Nazim ud Dowleh, Nawab of 
Masulipatam, and gave him his eldest 
daughter, Shahar Banou Begum, in 
marriage, and made a settlement on 
him with the concurrence of his wife, 
Husseiny’ Begum, to ‘the effect that 
if he; Gholam Aly, had no son, his 
son-in-law, Nazim ud Dowleh, should 
be to him as a son and his heir, and 
should succeed him in his State, and in 
this deed he precluded himself solemnly 
from any other ‘arrangement: Gholam 
Aly Khan communicated the marriage 
of his eldest daughter and its attendant 
arrangements to Mr. Minchin, Collector 
of Kurnool, which were approved by 
him. Some years later, Assad Aly Khan 
introduced ‘to the notice of Gholam Aly 
Khan a dancing woman of bad character, 
and through her influence'Gholam Aly 
Khan was induced to give a second 
daughter of his in’ marriage to Futteh 
Aly, the son of Assad Aly Khan, and 
also to execute a deed of settlement 
naming Futteh Aly as his successor to 
the State, in contravention of the deed 
already executed’ by him. This last 
deed was kept a profound secret from 
Husseiny’ Begum and the rest of the 
family till after his death on October 7, 
1868. Immediately after that, Assad 
Aly Khan and his son, Futteh Aly 
Khan, went to the Collector of Kurnool, 
Mr..Chase, and induced him to recom- 
mend Futteh Aly Khan ‘to the Madras 
Government as suecessor. Finding that 
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the. Collector. of, Kurnool, was, recom: 
mending. Futteh Aly for the, succession, 
Husseiny. Begum,. with, the | consent. jof 
the. Nawab of .Masulipatam, the. eldest 
son-in-law of her, husband, put in. her 
own claim tothe succession. on the, 26th 
October, 1868,.0n the ground .of being 
the only, child of Hussein, Aly , Khan, 
predecessor of Gholam Aly Khan... On 
the 14th November, 1868,; the Nawab 
of Masulipatam addressed, the Governor 
of Madras as. to. his;claim, subordinat- 
ing it to that of Husseiny Begum,.. On 
the 4th December, 1868, Shahar Banou 
Begum, wife of the Nawab of Masuli- 
atam, again addressed the Governor of 
{adras in the same sense: as. her hus- 
band’s Memorial, and strengthening her 
claim by reference, to her, infant son, 
born March 22,.1868. On the 6th 
February, 1869, the Madras; Govern- 
ment decided to. give the succession, to 
Futteh Aly Khan, the nephew, who;was 
not an heir, to the exclusion, of Shahar 
Banou Begum and her husband, the 
daughter and son-in-law of the deceased 
Ruler, andjof his grandson, and to the 
exclusion of Husseiny Begum, the heir 
of Hussein Aly,..the, predecessor ..of 
Gholam Aly. In fact, the Madras. Go- 
vernment Order is written as,though in 
ignorance of the existence of the grand- 
son of Gholam Aly Khan, and Sir John 
Karslake, in his opinion, expressed his 
surprise at this omission. , This decision 
of the Madras Government was, virtually, 
that of the Governor, Lord Napier; for 
one of the two other. Members. of the 
Council voted againt him in favour. of 
Husseiny Begum, and the other, though 
voting with the Governor, delivered an 
opinion in favour of Husseiny Begum. 
The Governor of Madras did a wrong, 
because, disregarding Lord Canning’s 
Charter, and forgetful of the custom and 
traditions of the Indian Government, 
according to both of which he should 
have been guided by Mussulmar. law, 
he chose to be guided not. by Eng- 
lish law even, but by Scotch law, and 
Scotch preference for male collaterals to 
direct females. That this was the opi- 
nion of the Governor of Madras is plain 
from the words.of his Minute dated 
November 25, 1868— 


“Tt may be doubted whether Imdad Husseiny 
Begum ever could have been regarded: under 
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the order of Government or under the intended 
Sunnud as the heir of her father for:succession 
to a Jaghire as long as male. collaterals, in a 
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reasons degree of, consanguinity, were ayail- 
able.’’ 

It; may. be, asked, how the Governor 
of Madras became entitled to set aside 
rights of Indian Princes for the trans- 
mission of their States, and the engage- 
ment of the British Government issued 
by Lord Canning?. The Minute of the 
Governor of Madras contains other most 
extraordinary statements. Referring to 
the, claim, of Nazim ud Dowleh, it 
says—— 

‘“ His only connection with the family of Jag- 
hirdar ;is by marriage:with a daughter of the 
then existing: Jaghirdar of inferior birth, to the 
exclusion of the brother of the Jaghirdar, his 
nephew, and other male heirs. I doubt whether 
a Nikah daughter could ever be an heir in the 
sense of the Sunnud.”’ 


Now, where did the Governor of Madras 
find any warrant for speaking of the 
inferior birth of the offspring of a Nikah 
marriage, or marriage by contract before 
the Kady and the witnesses. To use 
such language is as reasonable, or as 
unreasonable, as to speak of the inferior 
birth of the children of a marriage by 
banns in a parish church. The Go- 
vernor of Madras introduced into his 
Minute the term shaadi wife, a term 
confined, to India, of Hindoo origin, 
designating the first wife, on account of 
the rejoicings and. feasting at the first 
marriage which cause so much extraya- 

ance and indebtedness to Hindoos and 

ussulmans. My noble Friend the late 
Governor of Madras was in the British 
Embassy at Constantinople both before 
and after my time; it was part of his 
official duty there to acquaint himself 
with the laws of the country, and he 
sy to have known that such a term, 
and any precedence or superiority that 
may be supposed to be derived from it, 
is utterly repugnant to Mussulman law, 
which enjoins absolute equality amongst 
wives. ‘To show this equality, Turkish 
lawyers say that if a man should lose 
two wives in the same day, he must re- 
move one of the door-posts of his house, 
and knock down part of the wall to 
allow of the two coffins coming out 
abreast, and without any precedence. 
The Turkish legists usually take an 
extreme.case ; but there is another pre- 
cedent, which must be more familiar to 
my noble Friend, and itis that of the 
twelve sons of Jacob—six were the sons 
of his first wife, two of his second wife, 
and four of his, handmaids, or as the 
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noble Earl sitting above the Gangway 
(the Earl of Shaftesbury) would prefer to 
call them, of his slaves. Yet they were 
all equal. If my noble Friend says 
that was under the Old Dispensation, I 
say no; that it was confirmed by the 
New Testament, for we are there told 
that the Apostles were equal, and also 
that they are to sit on twelve thrones 
judging the twelve tribes of Israel; 
and if the late Governor of Madras 
should adhere to his opinion as to the 
inferior birth of some of the sons of 
Jacob, he would have to decide which of 
the Apostles he would relegate to the 
thrones of these inferior tribes. This 
equality of wives is as much the rule in 
Persia among the Imamy Mussulmans as 
amongst the Sunny Mussulmans. When 
the Governor of Madras says that a 
daughter could not be an heir, he dis- 
regards the fact that this State of Bun- 
gana Pally had twice before passed 
through females, and he disregards the 
precedents of the Begums of Bhopal, 
and of many other female Sovereigns in 
India; and your Lordships will remem- 
ber that the Begum of Bhopal is said to 
have been the first of the Indian 
Princes to offer her troops at 
the present time to the Queen. The 
Minute of Mr. Phillips, November 
21, 1868, is in favour of Husseiny 
Begum, the widow of the deceased 
Jaghirdar, and states her to be a per- 
son of much energy of character, and 
all along connected with her husband 
in conducting the affairs of the Jaghire. 
Mr. Arbuthnot’s Minute, dated Decem- 
ber 7, 1868, states that he has felt con- 
siderable difficulty in forming an opi- 
nion. He agrees with the Governor in 
favour of the nephew, though he states 
the precedent of the Begum of Bhopal 
in favour of Husseiny Begum, whom he 
would have been disposed to recommend, 
the succession at her death to be deter- 
mined hereafter. There is no trace 
whatever in the proceedings of the 
Madras Government, or in the other 
Papers that I have seen, of anything 
that could be called a political motive 
for the preference of Futteh Aly Khan 
to the rightful heirs. There is not the 
slightest ground for accusing the right- 
ful heirs of want of loyalty to the Crown, 
the reserve contained in Lord Canning’s 
Charter. Futteh Aly Khan was, on the 
contrary, the least qualified, being 
barely 20 years of age when vested with 
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the Jaghire by the Madras Government ; 
and he was under the influence of his 
father, whose not very reputable con- 
duct had brought disunion into the 
family. There is no trace, either, in the 
Papers, of the Governor of Madras 
having taken any legal opinion before 
coming to his decision. The case then 
came before the Secretary of State 
for India, and the Duke of Argyll 
was petitioned either to reverse the 
decision of the Governor of Madras 
or to allow the case to go before 
the Privy Council. The Duke of Argyll 
took no notice of the prayer of the 
Petition that referred to the Privy 
Council, but disposed of the other prayer 
shortly by replying that he concurred 
with the Governor of Madras that argu- 
ments from Mohammedan law did not 
apply, when, as in this case, there was 
a regality. Now, where did the Duke 
of Argyll discover that doctrine? Cer- 
tainly, not in the practice and tradi- 
tions of the Company’s government of 
India ; ‘still less under the rule estab- 
lished by the Queen’s Proclamation of 
1858, and Lord Canning’s Charter sanc- 
tioned by himself as Secretary of State 
at the time it was issued. Could he 
have forgotten that Charter? I will ask 
leave to read to your Lordships the com- 
mentary of the noble Duke on Lord 
Canning’s Sunnud, or Charter, which I 
have taken from a printed letter to the 
noble Duke from Mr. Emerson Daw- 
son, dated June, 1871. He writes— 
“Your Grace wrote some few years ago ‘no 
general principle had ever been laid down de- 
fining the circumstances’ under which a doubt 
as to the right of succession of a Native Chief 
would be admitted to exist. ‘Each case as it 
arose had been dealt with on its separate merits, 
and the highest authorities were constantly di- 
vided as to the abstract principle of Hindoo 
law and of, paramount rights which should be 
brought to bear upon each decision? ...... 
‘Lord Canning accordingly suggested that the 
time had come when we might adopt and an- 
nounce a rule in regard to succession to Native 
States more distinct than could be found either 
in our own previous practice or in that of former 
paramount Powers of India.’ The above quoted 
observations, it must be admitted, express with 
perfect accuracy the views of Lord Canning, 
and describe with clearness the motives which 
led him to embody in two formal Sunnuds—one 
for the Hindoo and one for the Mohammedan 
Chiefs—that ‘general principle,’ that ‘more 
distinct’ rule in regard to the succession to 
Native States, which would serve to set at rest 
the divided opinions of the highest authorities.” 
I entirely concur with the writer I have 
just quoted, and think it would be diffi- 
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cult to commentate Lord Canning’s 
Sunnuds in a manner more satisfactory 
to the Chiefs of India than the language 
of the noble Duke. But this language, 
together with the words of Lord Oan- 
ning’s Sunnud, makes it inexplicable 
that the noble Duke should have re- 
lied to the petitioner’s Memorial on 
the 11th September, 1869, that— 

“ The arguments derived from Mohammedan 
law are inapplicable when, as in the case be. 
fore me, the Jaghire goes together with a 
regality.”’ 

Now, the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Argyll) not only had before: him the 
plain words of Lord Canning’s Sunnud 
to guide him to an opinion contrary to 
the one he laid down to the petitioners } 
but he was also cognizant of a despatch 
of Lord Canning’s; which shows that 
Lord Canning intended his Sunnud and 


its guarantees of adherence to Mussul-’ 


man law to apply to cases where a Jag- 
hire goes with a regality. For, in the 
noble Duke’s article in The Edinburgh 
Review, p. 481, he gives the follow- 
ing extract from a despatch of Lord 
Canning :— 

“Such an act of grace—and, in my humble 
opinion, of sound policy—would be an assurance 
to every Chief above the rank of Jaghirdar, who 
now governs his own territory, no matter how 
small it may be, or where it may be situated, or 
whence his authority over it may in the first in- 
stance have been derived, that the paramount 
Power desires to see his government perpe- 
tuated.”’ 


The mention in this despatch of Chiefs 
above the rank of Jaghirdar—words not 
contained in the Sunnud—shows that it 
was intended to apply to Chiefs possess- 
ing a ‘“regality,” and not to inferior 
Jaghires possessing no regality or juris- 
diction, and which would only be of the 
nature of property or of a rent charge. 
As Lord Canning’s Charter applies to the 
extreme case of failure of natural heirs, 
which in Lord Dalhousie’s time was 
thought to justify the resumption of a 
State by the British Government, and as 
the greater contains the less, so it clearly 
covers those cases where there are na- 
tural heirs. I will now read to your 
Lordships the opinions on this case of 
Sir John Karslake and Mr. Benjamin, 
and of the Hon. J. Bruce Norton and 
the Hon. J. D. Mayne, both of whom 
have filled the post of Advocate General 
of the Madras Government. Sir John 
Karslake and Mr. Benjamin state that 
they are of opinion—~ 
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“1, That the Sunnud of Lord Canning of the 
11th, March, 1862, is applicable to a case where 
the Jaghire goes together with a regality. It 
appears to us that the language of the Sunnud 
was carefully selected for the very purpose of 
excluding'a doubt on this point. It does not 
profess to deal with the succession to a Jaghire 
as a question of property, but as one of govern- 
ment. It points altogether to political conside- 
rations. tt announces Her Majesty’s desire that 
the ‘ governments’ of the several persons who 
now govern their own territories should be per- 
petuated, and the representation and dignity of 
the ‘ houses’ continued, and it.containsa solemn 
engagement of the Crown perpetual ‘as long as 
your House is loyal to the Crown,’ &. We 
find not a word in the Sunnud to limit its opera- 
tion and effect to the estate and property of the 
dependent Prince, nor even to show that it ap- 
plies to estate and property. It is on its face in 
express words a provision for the succession to 
‘your State,’ and we, therefore, answer to the 
first question; that in our opinion it was not cor- 
rectly held-by the Secretary of State for India 
that arguments derived from Mohammedan law 
are inapplicable when the Jaghire goes together 
with a regality. 2. We, therefore, answer to 
the second question that the succession of Fathay 
Aly Khan, the nephew of the deceased Gholam 
Aly Khan, is not asuccession legitimate accord- 
ing to Mohammedan law, and isin contravention 
of Lord Canning’s Sunnud, inasmuch as there 
was no failure of direct lineal descendants, who, 
both by the terms of the Sunnnd, and according 
to Mohammedan law, have a prior right to the 
succession. .The questions involved in the case 
are so much matters of law, that we quite con- 
cur in the suggestion that the claimants should 
endeavour, if possible, to have it referred for 
decision tothe Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, under the 4th section of the 3rd & 4th 
Will. IV., cap. 41. As this is said to be the 
first case which has arisen under the Sunnud of 
Lord Canning, and will form an authoritative 
precept for future cases, it seems very-desirable 
that the decision should be entrusted to the 
highest Court of Appeal for the Dependencies of 
the Crown,—Temple, January 24, 1871.” 


Mr. Norton’s opinion, dated March 28, 
1872, states— 


“T hold, then, that under the Sunnud, the 
Government cannot, interfere; it has no docus 
standi for its action: The case seems to me 
peculiarly fitted for reference to the Privy 
Council. It isa pure question of law, and no 
State policy is involved in its decision. It 
stands free from the blot in the Tonk case, that 
it was a criminal matter; and the importance 
of determining whether the Sunnud of Lord 
Canning is to be mere waste paper or not, cer- 
tainly renders the judgment of the Judicial 
oop ger of the Privy Council most desir- 
a le,”’ 


The opinion of Mr. Mayne, then late 
acting Advocate General, and subse- 
a Advocate General of the Madras 

overnment, dated Madras, February 
28, 1869, which accompanied the Peti- 
tion of Husseiny Begum to the noble 
Duke the Secretary of State, showed 
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that the nephew, being neither a ‘na- 
tural heir’’ nor a successor “‘ legitimate 
according to Mohammedan law,” suffered 
under a double exclusion from the in- 
heritance— 

“(In favour of the grandson, who enjoyed 
both these qualifications, and that the nephew 
was clearly excluded from the succession by the 
existence of children and their descendants.” 


Besidesthese opinions of English lawyers, 
the claimants have to support them the 
opinions of several of the most dis- 
tinguished legists of India, of the 
Imamy or Shiah rite residing at Ker- 
bela, in Turkish Arabia, to the effect 
that the daughter and grandchild of the 
deceased must succeed him to his whole 
estate, to the exclusion of his nephew, a 
distant collateral. These opinions were 
registered in the British Consulate at 
Bagdad. The question arises, after 
hearing these legal opinions, why the 
noble Duke decided to uphold the de- 
cision of the Madras Government, which 
was not unanimous, in preference to 
carrying out the intentions of the Queen’s 
Proclamation, and the engagements of 
Lord Canning’s Sunnud, and why he 
made the Act of William IV. a dead 
letter, and closed the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council to a ques- 
tion of law? If it be said that the 
question is not one of private right 
but of State, and, therefore, that the 
Executive cannot consent to refer such 
a question to a Court of Law, it should 
suffice to answer that the Privy Council 
is not a mere Oourt of Law; the Judi- 
cial Committee of it may be; but the 
Privy Council advises the Queen on all 
questions, and it might find it conve- 
nient to refer such a question as this 
to its Judicial Committee. But it 
is begging the question to say that the 
matter is political. It resembles exactly 
the question of title to a manor where, 
besides property, the lord had in old 
times jurisdiction of a judicial kind, both 
civil and criminal. It is also said that 
Lord Canning’s Sunnud was merely a 
revulsion of feeling and a retractation 
of policy, after the experience of the 
bad effects of the policy of annexation 
of Lord Dalhousie ; and that it merely 
meant that the British Government 
would not annex or resume any States, 
or become itself a gainer by the death 
of a Ruler or Chief. The commentary 
of the noble Duke (the Duke of Argyll) 
shows that in his mind it meant more 
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than that, and that it was intended to 
give security to the Rulers and Chiefs of 
India that their succession, would not be 
interfered with: But; Lord Canning’s 
Sunnud. was much more.than, that—it is 
the Charter of the Princes of India and 
the basis and, foundation of the Empire 
of India: -Without it, and without the 
observance of it,, the, word paramount 
Power is a, word devoid of sense; and 
England could;only be the strongest, or 
supreme Power inJadia. NoGovernment 
likes to repose on foree only, After the 
Norman Conquest of England, William 
did not rely upon his eonquest by force 
of ‘arms-alone, but, claimed; to hold 
England by.,his rights .derived from 
Edward the Confessor and,the broken 
oath of Harold. Up to the time of the 
Mutiny and the abolition of the East 
Indian Company, British rule in, India 
was based upon its being the: vakil or 
deputy of the Great Mogul, through 
which it could claim to be the paramount 
Power. After the dynasty of the Great 
Mogul had been swept. away, and the 
last of the dynasty had died in cap- 
tivity, that legal basis of the British rule 
was swept away at the same time, and 
it became necessary to find another ; 
and such a basis for a paramount 
Power and for ‘an Empire of India 
was supplied by Lord Canning’s Sun- 
nud supplementing the Queen’s Pro- 
clamation, which, being accepted by the 
Princes and Chiefs of India, became a 
contract between them and the Sovereign 
of England, establishing Her Majesty 
as the paramount Power in India. It 
follows, therefore, that any attempt to 
make Lord Canning’s Sunnud of no 
effect, or to detract from it, would be to 
undermine the basis of the Empire of 
India. So that. the more faithfully the 
Government observes and respects Lord 
Canning’s Sunnud, the more will it 
strengthen itself in the minds and affec- 
tions of the Rulers and Chiefs of India; 
and it is impossible to fail to observe 
it in the case of a small State, such as 
the one in question, without causing a 
feeling of insecurity and distress in the 
minds of all the other Rulers. In July 
of last year, when I intended to have 
brought this case before the House, Zhe 
Contemporary Review of that month con- 
tained the following passage :— 
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‘There is at. least one, doctrine of Inter- 
national morality which really is accepted and 
universally acknowledged to be binding—and 
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that is the obligation of abiding by, the faith. of 
Treaties.” : 


These words were signed by the Duke 
of Argyll, and he will not maintain 
that an engagement spontaneously 
offered by the British Government is 
not as binding as a ‘bilateral ‘Treaty. 
In all that I have now put forward, 
T am only asking the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Argyll) to ‘act in con- 
sistency with his published ‘commen- 
tary on Lord ‘Canning’s Sunnud, and 
to follow the precedent which he him- 
self set in a ease which is similar ‘to 
this of Bungana Pally, only that it con- 
cerned a Hindoo Chief. What the noble 
Duke did in that case is well described 
by the author of Blue Pamphlet-— 


“'The re-opening of the case of the Rajah of 
Kapurtala’s father’s will, after a lapse of 13 
years, and the setting aside of a decision of 
Lord Canning, given in open durbar without the 
orders of the Home Government, raised a feeling 
of such extreme consternation in the minds of all 
the Chiefs of the Punjaub and Oude that it would 
be impossible to magnify it. It would almost seem 
as if Bir John Lawrence’ conceived that he had 
a special mission from the Crown to uproot the 
very foundations of the new, Empire laid: by 
the great and good Lord Canning, with such 
determination, fa his Government try to run 
counter to this policy. But, in this instance, 
Great Britain was fortunate in having a’ states- 
man at the head of the India Office who conld 
_ sacrifice his personal views to the interests. of 

the State, and who preferred to uphold the 
honour of his Queen and the integrity of her 
Viceroy’s solemn engagements with a’ distin- 
guished and faithful vassal of the’ Crown, to 
obstinately adhering to a policy which Her 
Majesty's Government had 10 years previously 
abandoned as unwise and untenable. The 
Duke of Argyll decided that the orders of Lord 
Canning were inviolable and must’ stand; and 
this decision was most honourable to the Duke 
of Argyll. His Grace stands in tho. peculiar 
position of being the sole English statesman 
who had publicly expressed his views on the 
Indian administration of Lords DaThousie and 
Canning. ‘These wereas strongly in favour of 
Lord Dalhousie’s policy as opposed to. that of 
Lord Canning; and a weaker man and astates- 
man of less high-principled integrity and 
honesty, having the whole weight of the Go- 
vernment of India m Council on his side, might 
have hesitated before he consénted to interpose 
his authority to stop the dismemberment.of an 
ancient Principality and the weakening of that 
one Native Chief who took the field in person 
and fought atthe head of his troops in our de- 
fence in 1857... Not so the: Duke‘of Argyll; 
he'at once made up his mind to sacrifice his own 
oppniong rather than break the. pledged faith 
0: wy British Government, and he has his re- 
Ww 
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If the length of time that has elapsed 
since this claim arose be alleged as a 
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reason for not considering it, I would 
ask the House to remember that this is 
not, the fault ofthe Petitioners, A 
Petition to: the other House of Parlia- 
ment was prepared by the claimant; 
but it. was not presented, owing to the 
difficulty. of getting a hearing and a 
Member of the other House to present 
the Petition. These difficulties, andthe 
unfitness of either House for such dis- 
cussions, are additional proofs in favour 
of referring such claims to the Privy 
Council. I will ask leave to read a letter 
of. Mr. Fawcett. explaining his reasons 
for refusing to present the Petition. It 
does him ; great. honour, and shows 
better. than any words of my own the 
difficulties, and objections to Indian 
claimants being driven to seek redress 
from Parliament. 


“The Lawn, South Lambeth Road, 
“June 11, 1876. 

“Tam sorry to say that my, husband (Mr. 
Fawcett, M.P.) feels unable to do anything in 
the case of the Jaghire of Bungana Pally. He 
has always been particularly careful not to 
identify himself with ‘any of the. disputed 
rights or,claims by Native Princes of India. 
They. are generally persons of great wealth, 
and it is almost impossible for a poor man like 
my husband to take up their’case in Parliament 
without incurring the suspicion of being a paid 
agent. . This is the real reason which.makes him 
ayoid all these cases. He wishes to keep him- 
self free to speak in what he believes to be the 
interests of the poor or friendless populations 


of India. 
(Signed) 


Mr. Fawcett need not have felt such a 
fear in this case, for it appears that 
the claimant is in a state of poverty. 
The, Duke of Argyll had directed 
that a. suitable provision should be 
made. for the claimants, but it does 
not appear that this has been done. 
Iam, aware, however, of the greater 
difficulty caused by time in settling a 
case of this nature; not that anything 
like a Statute of Limitation applies, but 
because when many years have passed 
after a wrong decision -has been taken, 
it is as difficult fora Government to re- 
verse it as to reverse a confiscation with- 
out a fresh injury tothird parties. But 
this year 1 amin a_ better position. than 
when I gave Notice: last year to bring 
this matter before the House to ask the 
Secretary of State for India for redress ; 
for since, that time the Nawab of Masuli- 
patam has proposed.on behalfof his son, 
the grandson of Gholam Aly, thelateJag- 
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hirdar, a compromise, or terms of com- 
pensation. These terms consist of—1, a 
promise and assurance from the Govern- 
ment to recognize his son as next succes- 
sor to the Jaghire of Bungana Pally 
after the death of Futteh Aly Khan, the 
present holder of the Jaghire; 2, the 
assignment and making over nowthe two 
villages of Chunchalamala and Nundi- 
war for the maintenance of his son until 
he succeeds to the Jaghire; 3, a similar 
and equivalent assignment for the main- 
tenance of the family of Futteh Aly Khan 
at his death. I hope that I may have 
succeeded in convincing your Lordships 
of what I stated at the outset—that a 
great injustice had been done to the 
rightful heirs to the State of Bungana 
Pally, and that this injustice carries with 
it evil consequences, extending far be- 
yond the circle of those more imme- 
diately injured by it, since it is a breach 
of the promise contained in Lord Can- 
ning’s Charter, and it must give a feel- 
ing of insecurity to the Princes of India, 
and diminish that confidence which ought 
to be felt in the solemn engagements of 
the British Government. It does not 
often happen that an injustice can be 
remedied, for official arguments are 
many and plausible against rescinding 
an Official decision. But, in this case, in 
consequence of the compromise that has 
been offered by the aggrieved parties, 
the difficulties have been greatly re- 
moved, and the usual arguments do not 
apply, since the Governmentis not asked 
to upset what has been done, however 
erroneously, by its Predecessors, but 
only to take a new departure when, in 
the course of nature, an occasion for it 
will present itself; and I sincerely hope 
that the Secretary of State will see his 
way to accepting the compromise which 
I have laid before him. 


Moved, That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for Papers relating to the case 
of the Succession to the Jaghire of Bungana 
Pally.—({ The Lord Stanley of Alderley). 


Viscount CRANBROOK said, if he 
supposed that what had been done by 
the Government of Madras, and con- 
firmed by the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Argyll), was what the noble Lord as- 
sumed, a great injustice, then he might 
be prepared to listen to a compromise, 
though it would be against all rule to 
refer the matter to the Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Privy Council. But, on the 


Lord Stanley of Alderley 
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contrary, he had ‘come to: the conclusion 
that the decision of the Government of 
Madras, confirmed as it was by the 
noble Duke (the Duke of Argyll), was 
one which ought to be maintained on 
grounds of policy andreason. He could 
noteconceive anything more detrimental to 
the interests of India than that persons 
who thought they had claims in regard 
to these Principalities should be en- 
couraged to hang about the Houses of 
Parliament for the purpose of upsetting 
decisions given long ago, and thereby 
inevitably putting themselves into a 
position which could only lead to misery 
and want. ‘This ‘was really a very 
simple case. Hussein Ali Khan was 
Jaghirdar of Bungana Pally, who 
died in 1848, leaving behind him a 
daughter. On his‘death; the Madras 
Government appointed his nephew, 
Gholam Ali Khan, to succeed him in 
the Jaghirdar, and he succeeded without 
any remonstrance, and remained in pos- 
session fill his death, in 1868. No doubt, 
Gholam Ali Khan married Hussein Ali’s 
daughter ; but there was nothing what- 
ever in the appointment of the Madras 
Government in 1848, recognizing her 
rights, nor was there anything in the 
Mahomedan law of succession which 
would give her any. He had looked 
into the question of Mahomedan suc- 
cession to Regalities, and he found that 
there was practically no such thing as 
a settled law on the subject. Different 
customs prevailed in different parts ; but 
he was unable to find any instance where 
the female had succeeded by a law, and 
in this case there was no attempt to 
obtain the succession for the female. 
Gholam Ali Khan remained Jaghirdar 
till 1868. He had made another mar- 
riage which was said to be a nickah or 
left-handed one; but he need not dis- 
cuss that question, for the circumstances 
were not altered by the question of 
whether or not that was a legitimate 
marriage. Three daughters were left 
by this marriage, one of whom was 
married to a stranger, Nazim ud Dow- 
legh, Nawab of Masulipatam, who, it 
was said, he engaged to make his suc- 
cessor. But if he did so, he had no 
authority, and in order to make the 
succession valid, it would have been 
necessary to obtain the consent of the 
British Government, and that was not 
even asked for. After this, another of 
the daughters was married to Futteh 
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Ali Khan, his nephew, and with him 
Gholam made a similar engagement in 
reference to the succession of the Jaghire, 
only with this differernice—that he called 
in the Collector of ‘this district, who 
witnessed the document, and Futteh was 
afterwards presented to the Governor of 
Madras and accepted as his heir, al- 
though he might have previously named 
the Nazim ud Dowlegh. | Therefore, 
Futteh stood in. precisely the same 
position as Gholam had stood in 1848, 
and, as in. the case of,.Gholam, he 
had the approval of, the Government. 
Their Lordships had, therefore, a dif- 
ferent set of circumstances to. what 
his noble Friend (Lord Stanley of 
Alderley) had. led them: to, suppose. 
These were matters of policy as well as 
usage, and the Government, among other 
things, had a right to consider. who was 
the person best adapted’ from the va- 
rious circumstances to carry on the go- 
vernment of the Principality. So far 
as he was aware, there had been no 
complaint of the state, of the country. 
The new Ruler had been well received 
by the Mahomedans, and the country 
had prospered under hisrule. This was 
now seven years ago. The decision of 
the Madras Government came home in 
1869, when it was confirmed by the 
noble Duke (the Duke of Argyll). The 
circumstances quoted by the noble Lord 
only showed the desire of the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Argyll) to do justice in all 
matters; and the greater stress, therefore, 
was to be laid on his decision. He did 
not propose to lay any Papers on the 
Table, inasmuch as he thought it very 
undesirable to keep alive this sort of 
controversy. He went into this matter 
with a thoroughly unprejudiced mind, 
and yet he had formed a strong opinion 
that it was most desirable to maintain 
what the noble Duke (the Duke of 
Argyll) had done. The succession in 
this case was in accordance with Ma- 
homedan usage ; and, considering that 
there had been no complaint on the part 
of the people, he trusted their Lordships 
would not think it necessary further to 
interfere in the matter. 

Lorp NAPIER anp ETTRICK said, 
as this was a matter which was connected 
with the Madras Government—a matter 
which affected one of their decisions 
when he had the honour. to be con- 
nected with it—it might be becoming 
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that he should address a few words to 
their Lordships in confirmation of what 
had been said by the Secretary of State 
for India. Bungana Pally was a small 
Dependency with an independent Go- 
vernment, which, however, was not 
transferable without the sanction of the 
ermanent Power in that part of India. 
hen he had the honour of under- 
taking the Government of Madras, a 
gentleman named Gholam Ali Khan, 
who had married a daughter of the pre- 
vious Ruler, was the Jaghire. The mo- 
tives which seemed to have actuated the 
Government in giving him the Jaghirdar 
seemed to be—first, that he was in 
close relationship with the previous 
Jaghire; secondly, that he had married 
his daughter; and, thirdly, that he was 
a@ man eminently to be preferred over 
other claimants for various reasons, but 
principally for his irreproachable cha- 
racter. During the time that he was 
at Madras, Gholam Ali Khan died, and 
the question of succession became immi- 
nent. There were before the Govern- 
ment of Madras three persons who 
might be supposed to raise some species 
oflegitimateclaim. In the first place, there 
was the widow; and, in the next place, 
there were the daughters, one of whom 
was married to a gentleman of distin- 
guished lineage, in an adjacent Pro- 
vince ; another was married to a nephew 
of the deceased; and a third was since 
dead. The Government of Madras being 
very anxious to enlighten themselves as 
to the claims, or pretensions, of the 
rival candidates, consulted a gentleman 
who was eminently capable of giving 
them an opinion on the question, and 
who was learned in the history, the 
laws, and the usages of the Mussulmans; 
and that gentleman submitted an in- 
teresting memorandum on the subject. 
If this had been simply a question as 
to the devolution of ordinary property, 
he supposed the Government would have 
consulted their own Law Officers; but it 
was not such a question. It was a 
question of succession which, as the 
noble Viscount the Secretary of State 
for India had said, was not governed by 
any consistent or distinct Mahomedan 
law. In these circumstances, the Go- 
vernment of Madras selected the gentle- 
man to whom he had referred ; and his 
Report and opinion, combined with the 
former decision, excluded, in the mind 
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and yiew of that Government, the 
widow altogether. The question, then, 
was whether the husband of the elder 
daughter, or whether the nephew who 
had married the second daughter, should 
be selected? And the Report, to which he 
had alluded, having been discussed in 
Council in the most full and conscien- 
tious manner, the Government decided, 





by @ majority, that it was most con-. 


sistent with Mussulman law and usage 
that the Jaghire should devolve upon 
the nephew of the last possessor. While 
this decision was arrived at, there could 
be no doubt that the case of the widow 
excited a considerable amount of sym- 
pathy in the minds of members of 
the Council. It was always painful to 
find a widow dispossessed of the héme 
which she had inhabited for a length of 
time, and to see another—nearly re- 
lated, certainly, but still occupying only 
a collateral position—coming into pos- 
session. This was one of those misfor- 
tunes, however, which was perfectly 
familiar in our own country, and which 
must happen in India, as it did here. 
He knew that it was. always the inten- 
tion of the Government of Madras to 
make suitable provision for the widow, 
and he had every reason to believe that 
that had been done, although he must 
confess that his noble Friend had cast 
some doubt upon the point. If no pro- 
vision had yet been made, he hoped it 
would be afforded without delay. But 
he thought he had said enough to satisfy 
their Lordships that substantial justice 
had been done in the case which had 
been brought under their notice. 

Lorpv STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, in reply, that he regretted that 
his noble Friend the Secretary of State 
(Viscount Cranbrook) did not take the 
view he (Lord Stanley of Alderley) 
had hoped for of this case. His 
noble Friend had been entirely mis- 
led as to Nikah marriages, which were 
the highest forms of marriages by con- 
tract, and he would ask him to name 
the authority he had referred to, or if he 
would not do that, to guard against 
such an adviser, or else he would lead 
the India Office to a catastrophe. Next 
Session, he (Lord Stanley of Alderley) 
would submit to their Lordships.a Reso- 
lution to the effect that doubtful cases 
of succession, involving no preponde- 
rating political considerations or criminal 


Lord Napier and Ettrick 
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elements, ought to be submitted to the 
Privy Council. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with. 
drawn. 


ISLAND OF CYPRUS—SLAVERY. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS, 


Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY: My 
Lords, I rise to ask the noble Duke the 
Lord President of the Couneil, Whether 
it is the intention of Her Majesty’s 
Government, on assuming’ the occupation 
and administration of Oyprus, to main- 
tain or ‘suppress, as has been done in 
Her Majesty’s Dominions in India, the 
system of slavery now existing in the 
Island? The Question is not, I think, 
inappropriate, for it refers'to the subject 
of slavery, in which the people of this 
country have always taken the deepest 
interest. ‘I may be told; generally, that 
the Governor of Cyprus has already 
been appointed, and that at this moment 
he is, in all probability, receiving in- 
structions from Her Majesty’s Ministers; 
but ‘that would ‘not, I conceive, be a 
sufficient answer to the Question. Nor 
do T think T can’ be asked to receive, and 
to be content with, a reply to the effect 
that the oecupation and administration 
of the Island ‘will be’ only temporary. 
That issue will depend upon the policy 
of Russia. I see by reference to Clause 6 
in the ‘* Annex” of ‘the Convention be- 
tween England and Turkey, that unless 
Kars and other towns be evacuated by 
Russia, Cyprus will not ‘be restored to 
the possession of the Ottoman Porte. 
It is, therefore, clear that if the Russian 
Government persist in holding Kars and 
those other towns in perpetuity, England 
will hold Oyprus in perpetuity. That 
being the case, T' beg ‘to’ ask my noble 
Friend thé Question which I have indi- 
cated. 

Lorn STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
said, he hoped'the Lord President would 
say that the Question was premature, 
for we had not yet got Cyprus, and it 
depended on the Russians whether we 
had it or not. From the noble Harl’s 
Question, it appeared that he thought 
slaves were employed to till the fields in 
Cyprus. This was not’ the case in 
Cyprus, norin any part of ‘the Ottoman 
Empire, and the family arrangements 
of the inhabitants ought not to be inter- 

















fered with. -He had the highest respect 
for the noble Earl, and for the services 
which he had rendered to the country, 
and he hoped that the noble Earl would 
not take anything he said as wanting in 
respect to him; but he thought that, on 
philanthropic grounds, the noble Earl 
should have asked the Government, and 
he would ask—though, as he had given 
no Notice of ‘his; Question, he, did mot 
expect, an answer—he, would ask Her 
Majesty’s Government, not; to. extend 
to Cyprus the Contagious Diseases 
(Women’s) Act, with its concomitant 
establishments ? 

THe Dust or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON :: I can.haye; no possible ob- 
jection to the course, which the. noble 
Earl (the Earl of Shaftesbury) has fol- 
lowed in, putting. a Question, to. Her 
Majesty’s Government on this subject, 
considering the great interest which he 
has always taken in all matters. con- 
nected. with slavery. In reply to the 
noble Earl, I. have to:state that Sir 
Garnet. Wolesley leaves this country to- 
morrow / for. Cyprus; and when. he 
arrives there, it will be his duty to make 
full inquiry. and investigation into all 
the institutions of the Island and every- 
thing connected withthem. _When that 
is done, he. will. make a. Report to Her 
Majesty’s. Government,as to the state of 
things which he has. found. in Cyprus; 
and, having. received.such a Report 
from him, Her Majesty’s Government 
will then. be in a position. to state the 
course which they intend to take. 

Eart GRANVILLE:. May I ask 
my noble Friend a Question on another 
point, in regard to which there appears 
to be some doubt in the public mind? 
The point is one of importance; and I 
hope it. has been carefully considered by 
Her Majesty’s Government.. My Ques- 
tion is—Can the noble Duke inform us 
whether or not there is any harbour at 
Cyprus ? 

Tue. Eart or KIMBERLEY: I pre- 
sume that before the noble Duke 
answers that Question it will not be out 
of Order to allude to the reply which he 
gave to my noble Friend on my right 
(the Earl of Shaftesbury). I regard 
that reply asin the last degree unsatis- 
factory. No doubt, it. as perfectly 
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natural and ‘proper that the Government 
should suspend a determination as to 
the particular mode of action which they 
should follow until they are fully ac- 
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quainted with the condition of Cyprus ; 
but I cannot conceive why any British 
Government should hesitate for one 
moment to state generally that they do 
not intend to follow or to adopt any 
step in the direction of slavery in any 
territory which is to be under their ad- 
ministration. I confess that I heard the 
statement of the noble Duke the Lord 
President of the Council with regret; 
but I hope he will give us some re-as- 
surance on the subject. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON: The noble Karl opposite 
(Earl Granville) has asked me whether 
there is a harbour at Cyprus ?“I believe 
there is no harbour in the large or ex- 
tended sense of the word; but there are 
exeellent roadsteads. With regard to 
the question of slavery, I should have 
thought that the conduct of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government since they have been 
in Office—looking to the action which 
they took with the Sultan of Zanzibar, 
and to the Convention which was signed 
in Egypt on this subject—has afforded 
sufficient indication that they are as 
much opposed to slavery as the noble 
Earl, or, any other Member of your 
Lordships’ House. 


Cyprus—Slavery. 


House adjourned at a quarter before 
Seven o'clock, till To-morrow, 
half past Ten o’clock. 
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PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


_—Oo No 


EAST LONDON RAILWAY (PAYMENT 
OF DEBTS) BILL (by Order). 


SECOND READING. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—(Sir Charles Forster.) 


Mr. RAIKES: I feel bound to call 
the attention of the House to this Bill, 
which is,“perhaps, not so important in 
itself, as the departure which it embodies 
from the usual practice of this House. 
Before stating the nature of the points 
which I wish to bring before the House, 
I must say that I regard with extreme 
surprise the absence from the House on 
this occasion of both of the hon. Mem- 
bers who have made themselves respon- 
sible for this Bill. I certainly expected 
that the House would have been put in 
complete possession of the facts in regard 
to the Bill, either by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Hythe (Sir Edward Watkin) or 
the right Member for Sandwich (Mr. 
Knatchbull-Hugessen), both of whom 
are connected with the Company who 
are interested in promoting the Bill. I 
feel that the House will, to a certain 
extent, be placed at a disadvantage in 
dealing with the Bill in their absence. 
It was with great scruple and reluctance 
that I gave my consent to the intro- 
duction of this Bill as Chairman of 
Ways and Means. That consent be- 
came necessary because, owing to the 
lateness of the period of the Ses- 
sion at which the Bill came forward for 
second reading, the ordinary Notices 
had to be dispensed with. The measure 
is of some importance, and it affects, to 
a very considerable extent, the interests 
of an important Railway in this Me- 
tropolis. It has been brought before the 
House, as I have said, at a late period of 
the Session, when it can only be by the 
indulgence of this and the other House 
of Parliament that such a measure could 
become law. With regard to the mea- 
sure itself, I have no wish to go into the 
past history of this Railway. It does 
not appear, up to the present time, to 
have been a fortunate line, and I be- 
lieve that very large liabilities have been 
incurred by the Company. In order to 
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meet. these liabilities, considerable obli- 
gations have, from time to time, been 
incurred by the late Board of Directors, 
At the present moment we are, it is to 
be hoped, at anew point of departure 
in the fortunes of the Company, in- 
asmuch as a new Board of Directors 
has come into existence, which is pre- 
sided over by the hon. Member for 
Hythe (Sir Edward Watkin), whose 
singular dexterity in matters relating 
to the management of railways is ac- 
knowledged .by everyone. ‘The pre- 
sent Bill proposes to take power for 
raising a loan by the Company, in order 
to enable it to clear off its existing lia- 
bilities; and I wish to point out that a 
very unusual course has been taken in 
regard to the money which it is proposed 
to raise. £120,000 is the sum which it 
is proposed by this Bill to raise. That 
sum of £120,000 is to be repaid by the 
31st of December, 1880, or within a year 
and a-half of the present time ; and the 
persons from whom it is to be borrowed are 
to receive a premium of 20 per cent upon 
every £100 subscribed, in addition to a 
dividend at the rate of 5 per cent upon 
every £100 share. Consequently, the 
House will see that the payments in re- 
gard to this borrowed money will amount 
to something like 274 per cent altogether 
for the loan of this money for the short 
period of a year and a-half. That, I 
believe, is a very unusual thing in re- 
gard to railway finance, and requires, I 
think, the careful: consideration of this 
House. There is another point in the 
Bill which is also, I think, deserving of 
consideration, and that is the fact that 
it is proposed that the repayment of the 
money which it is intended to borrow 
shall constitute a first charge — not 
merely upon the undertaking and upon 
the revenue of the Company, but also 
upon all the property of the Company. 
That is an arrangement which, if not 
absolutely unprecedented, is almost un- 
precedented, in the history of railway 
legislation. This being so, we are asked 
to do an act of exceptional favour to- 
wards the promoters of the Bill by ad- 
mitting the Bill to the consideration of 
the House at this late period of the 
Session. If there had been absolutely 
no precedent for such a step, I should 
not have felt it compatible with my duty 
to advise the House to take that course ; 
but I find that. some years ago the 
Great Eastern Railway Bill was al- 
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lowed, under somewhat similar circum- 
stances, having reference to a financial 
arrangement, to dispense with the 
Standing Orders, and to introduce a Bill 
at a very late period of the Session ; and 
the same course was subsequently taken 
with regard to a Bill promoted by the 
London, Chatham, rot Dover Railway 
Company. That being the case, I con- 
sidered that it would not be wrong to 
allow the Standing Orders to be dis- 
pensed with in this instance, so that the 
Bill might have an opportunity of being 
considered by the House. I was fur- 
ther induced to‘take that course by the 
fact that I understand the money has 
already been subscribed, and that at 
the meeting which has been held of 
the shareholders, there was an uuani- 
mous approbation of the Bill. I under- 
stand that the debenture holders, who 
are most seriously compromised by the 
proposal, assented to it almost unani- 
mously. I believe, in the proportion of 
11 out of 12, an express assent was given 
to the Bill. Under these circumstances, 
I felt that the House would probably 
agree to allow the Bill, at all events, 
to come to) the light, and to undergo 
that investigation which the forms of 
this House prescribe in the case of 
Private Bills: I see that the right 
hon. Member for Sandwich (Mr. Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen) is now in his place. 
It is unnecessary to repeat what I 
have already stated; but I may be 
allowed to add that I am not disposed to 
object to the second reading of the Bill. 
At the same time, I should be glad to 
hear any opinions which may be ex- 
pressed: by ‘hon. Members on the sub- 
ject... But if the House is prepared to 
read the: Bill a ‘second time, I should 
feel it my duty, as soon as the time for 
petitioning’ has expired, to propose to 
refer the measure to a Select Committee, 
a certain number of: which should be 
nominated by the House and the re- 
mainder by the Committee of Selec- 
tion. A similar course has been taken 
in reference to the’ Tasmanian Rail- 
way Bill and the: European Assur- 
ance Bill. ‘Those Bills were care- 
fully considered by Select Committees 
so constituted, and they were very 
largely amended, to the advantage, I 
think; not only of the shareholders, but 
ofthe general public. I: mention that 
matter: because, »having regard to the 
fact that the debenture holders are in 
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favour of the Bill, they are not likely to 
present a Petition against it, and in that 
case the measure might come, as a 
matter of course, before the Chairman of 
Ways and Means as the Committee on 
Unopposed Bills ; and I should certainly 
not be willing to accept the sole responsi- 
bility of dealing with the measure with- 
out having previously brought the cir- 
cumstances of the case under the notice 
ofthe House. Iam desirous, therefore, 
that a strong Committee should be ap- 
pointed which should examine the mea- 
sure; and I think that the House will, 
under the circumstances, having regard 
to the interests involved and the unani- 
mity of the persons who are most largely 
concerned in the matter, allow the Bill 
to proceed, so as to insure that it shall 
go before a Committee. Of course, it is 
not for me to say what further objec- 
tions may be raised against the mea- 
sure eventually; but I must repeat 
what I said at the beginning of my re- 
marks, that I think when a course so 
exceptional is proposed to be taken in 
regard to a Private Bill, it is necessary 
that the House should not be left in 
ignorance of the whole circumstances of 
the case, and of the objects which the 
promoters of the Bill have in view. 

Mr. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
wished to apologize to his hon. Friend 
the Chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, and also to the House, for 
the accident which had caused him to be 
a few minutes late and had prevented 
him from being in his place when the 
Bill was called on. The House would 
naturally arrive at the conclusion that 
if this were not a very exceptional 
ease, they would not be now, on the 
llth of July, debating the second read- 
ing of such a Bill as the present. 
The circumstances, however, were s0 
exceptional, that the House might well 
be induced to suspend its Standing 
Orders and to read the Bill a second 
time. He ventured to submit that the 
Standing Orders of the House, wise and 
proper as they were for regulating the 
Business of the House and protecting 
the public against legislative surprises, 
would become simply acts of tyranny if, 
in cases of emergency, when important 
interests were deeply affected, there were 
not provisions for suspending them. By 
too much stringency in the observance 
of the Standing Orders they would cease 
to be instruments for the protection of 
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the> public,: and would: become: instru- 
ments of oppression. What was the 
case in regard to the present Bill? .The 
affairs of this unfortunate Company had 
got into a very bad state, although it 
was not through any fault on the part of 
the Company themselves. They saw 
before them nothing but financial dis- 
aster, unless there was a total change of 
management, and some new course were 
opened which gave a promise of im- 
provement. They had now formed anew 
Board of Directors. He might say that 
he himself had been requested to go 
upon that Board of Directors, and he had 
consented, because he believed that pro- 
perly developed, and by acting: in a 
friendly manner in regard to other Rail- 
way Companies, this line of railway 
might succeed in retrieving its position, 
and would become an important link 
in the metropolitan railway system. 
Butin order to give the Directors any 
hope of being able to improve the affairs 
of the Company, it was necessary; in 
the first instance, that they should pay 
off all their debts. As had been men- 
tioned by his hon. Friend the Chairman 
of Ways and Means, the object of the 
present Bill was to raise a sum of money 
that would enable the Company to pay 
off their debts, so that they might start 
clear in regard to their future opera- 
tions. He entertained no objection to 
the Bill being referred to a Special Com- 
mittee, as proposed by his hon. Friend, 
and he was ready to concur with any 
reasonable proposition that might: be 
submitted to the House. But with re- 
gard to the second reading of the Bill, 
he felt that the House could not do 
wrong by allowing the Bill to proceed. 
The only parties concerned: were. the 
shareholders of the East London. Rail- 
way Company, and they had-already 
given a direct approval of the provisions 
of the Bill. They simply desired ‘to pay 
off their debts in full—in fact, to pay 
20s. in the pound—and they asked for 
the sanction of Parliament to enable 
them to perform an act of honesty. If 
that Parliamentary sanction were re- 
fused, and they were not allowed to 
raise this money in the manner in 
which they proposed, and which they 
believed would be of ‘benefit to the 
public, the future prospects of: the 
Company and of their creditors would 
be very small indeed. © At the same 
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Friend the Chairman of Ways and 
Means, that these were matters which 
might very rightly and very properly be 
referred to a Select Committee of the 
House: His hon. Friend, who was the 
rigid guardian of the Orders of the 
House, and who scrutinized carefully 
any proposal: made to it in a Private 
Bill, would have stopped the progress 
of the Bill at once, if he had not felt 
that there were substantial grounds for 
allowing it to be read a second time. 
His hon. Friend did not object to the 
second reading of the Bill; and, under 
the circumstances, he (Mr. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen) thought that the wisest and 
most respectful course he could take was 
to ask the House to follow the advice of 
his‘hon. Friend, and to read the Bill a 
second time. Contenting himself with 
these few observations, he would simply 
express a hope that:no obstacle would be 
placed in the way of the progress of the 
Bill; but that the Company, by means 
of this measure, would be enabled to 
pursue the effort they were making to 
clear themselves of debt. As it was a 
case of great emergency, he thought it 
only right that the Standing Orders 
of the: House, which applied to ordi- 
nary cases, should have been sus- 
pended. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA expressed 
his approval of the observations which 
had been made by the hon. Gentleman 
the Chairman of Committees. The hon. 
Gentleman had placed before what hap- 
pened to be a very thin House at the 
time what appeared to him (Sir Joseph 
M‘Kenna) to be the salient objections to 
the further progress of the Bill being 
silently assented to, and to the necessity 
of some strong expression of opinion 
upon the Motion for the second reading 
of the measure. The Bill itself was a 
Bill to enable the directors of a Joint 
Stock Company to raise money at 
something like the rate of 15 or 16 
per cent per annum, and to close it 
at that rate by “giving under this 
Bill a first charge upon the property 
of the: Company to those who were 
about: to advance the money. He ven- 
tured to say that that was’a provision in 
a Private Bill) which was altogether 
without a precedent, The hon. Gentle- 
man the Chairman.of the Committee of 
‘Ways and Means said he was informed 
for the -hon. Gentleman could only 
have made such a statement on infor- 
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mation—that the money was already 
subscribed for; and he (Sir Joseph 
M‘Kenna) had no: doubt that it had 
already been’ subscribed. for. He be- 
lieved thata capital of £1,500,000 had 
been laid out upon the East London 
Railway, and the House was asked to 
sanction the creation of a rent-charge to 
enable persons who advanced a sum of 
£120,000: asa ‘first charge upon this 
£1,500;000: worth of property, to receive 
something like 16 per cent per annum. 
It was further'to be borne in mind that 
the money was only to’ be advanced until 
the end of the year after next.' He ven- 
tured to say that: sucha proposition as 
that had never yet received the sanction 
of the House» He did not mean to say 
thatthe hon: Gentleman the Chairman 
of Committees, having, as he had all 
along, the power of bringing, as he had 
now done; in'a fair'and temperate man- 
ner ‘the merits ‘of ‘the Bill ‘before the 
House—he did not mean to say that the 
hon. Gentleman was not justified in 
giving a sanction ‘that enabled the pro- 
moters of’ the Bill to appear before the 
House that: day in furtherance of the 
measure: '' He didsnot ‘call m question 
the course taken by the hon. Gentleman 
in any shape; but he really thought that 
if the House had heard the statement 
made by the’ hon.’ Gentleman,’ they 
would hesitate before they gave their 
sanction to the second reading of the 
Bill.» He (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna) had no 
interest, either directly; or indirectly, in 
throwing out the Bill... He conceived it 
possible that: sacrifices ought tobe made 
on special ‘occasions for the’ purpose of 
raising money in a~ particular exigency 
for the use'of a'vailway company or any 
other; company ;°but “such “extravagant 
and exorbitant terms as were offered in 
this instance he ventured ‘to think no- 
body ever heard of being embodied in 
an Act of Parliament “before: He had 
only to express ‘a hope that ifthe House 
passed the second:reading of the Bill, 
they would clearly,understand what the 
measure was to which they were giving 
their sanction. He would content: him- 
self with making: these: observations, 
and wouldnot*propose ‘the rejection of 
the Bill; because hé-appréhended that 
that-wasra:tourse which had -better be 
taken; if taken: atially by’ some: person 
who.was more interested:ii the matter 
than he was: ‘He had only spoken in 
the interests:of the public; and inthe 
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discharge of his duties asa Member of 
the House. 


Motion agreed to. 
Bill read a second time, and commttted. 


QUESTIONS. 


—o Qo — 


DUBLIN, WICKLOW, AND WEXFORD 
RAILWAY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. M. BROOKS asked the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, If he has 
any objection to inform the House whe- 
ther, beside sending a Copy of Major 
General. Hutchinson’s Report of 11th 
April, to the Directors of the Dublin, 
Wicklow, and Wexford Railway Com- 
pany, the Board of Trade has taken 
any, and, if any, what steps to procure a 
revision of fares and charges described 
in that Report as ‘‘ unreasonably high ;”’ 
whether the Railway Commissioners, if 
moved by the Board of Trade, have 

owers to institute a further inquiry 
into, and, if need be, prescribe remedies 
for the management and accommodation 
provided by the Company, concerning 
which Major General Hutchinson, in 
the aforesaid Report, describes ‘“ the 
complaints to be well founded; ’’ and, if 
it is his intention to bring the Report 
under the consideration of the Railway 
Commissioners ? 

Viscount SANDON: I have not 
thought. it right to take any other step 
with respect to the revision of the fares 
and charges of the Dublin, Wicklow, 
and Wexford Railway Company, beyond 
that of sending to the Directors a copy 
of Major General Hutchinson’s Report, 
as' I do not think it is a case for the 
Board of Trade to take legal proceedings 
to bring the matter before the Railway 
Commission. It appears to me to rest 
rather with individuals interested, or 
with the Corporation of Dublin, to take 
such a. course as they may think 
necessary to raise the qestion before the 
Commissioners. Should the Dublin Cor- 
poration desire to move in this matter, 
the Board of Trade will, upon an applica- 
tion from: them, consider whether the 
case is one which would justify our 
issuing @ certificate, as provided by the 
18th section of. the Railway and Canal 
Traffic Act, 1873. We have received a 
communication from the Railway Com- 
pany, stating what steps they have taken 
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to comply with the recommendations of 
Major General Hutchinson’s Report. I 
shall be happy to present it to Parlia- 
ment, if the hon. Gentleman would like 
to move for it. 


‘ARMY—ABOLITION OF PURCHASE. 
QUESTION. 


CotoneL ARBUTHNOT asked the 
Secretary of State for War, Whether it 
is the intention of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, before the next Session of Par- 
liament, to institutean inquiry, by Royal 
Commission or by a Committee (not 
composed exclusively of War Office 
officials), as to what changes are rendered 
necessary by the abolition of purchase in 
the pay, allowances, and present and 
ied, eh advantages of the various 

ranches of the Military Service, with a 
view to securing equal justice for, and 
promoting the efficiency of, all depart- 
ments of the Army ? 

Coronet STANLEY: I can only say, 
in reply, that it is not the intention of 
the Ga fotnivant to institute any such 
ear bast 

oroneEL ARBUTHNOT gave Notice 
that he should take an early opportunity 
of calling attention to the subject. 


CRIMINAL CODE (INDICTABLE OF- 
FENCES) BILL.—QUESTION. 


Sin HENRY JAMES (for Mr. Morcan 
Luoyp) asked Mr. Chancellor, of the 
Exchequer, Whether the Government 
has determined upon any method for 
subjecting the Bill to a full and complete 
revision; and, whether Notice will be 
given of the day for moving the dis- 
charge of the Order, so as to afford the 
House an opportunity of expressing an 
opinion on the constitutional character 
of the proposal] ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: The House is already aware, 
from what has occurred in ‘‘ another 
place,” what course the Government has 
resolved to pursue. The Bill will, during 
the autumn, be referred to the careful 
consideration of a Commission, consist- 
ing of Lord Blackburn, Mr. Justice 
Lush, and Sir James Fitzjames Stephen. 
I believe that the Commission will 
probably sit from September or October 
to December or January, so that their 
labours may be completed before next 


Viscount Sandon 
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Session. As to the second Question, 
perhaps the hon. and learned Gentleman 
will kindly give Notice of it. 
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METROPOLIS—GOVERNMENT OF LON. 
DON—LEGISLATION.—QUESTION. 


Sir UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH asked the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department, with refer- 
ence to his announcement before Easter 
of certain Government measures relating 
to the water and gas supply of the 
Metropolis and to the Report of the 
Metropolitan Fire Brigade Oommittee, 
and to other matters connected with 
London Government, Whether he pro- 
poses to introduce any of these measures 
during the present: Session ; and, if so, 
when; and, if not, whether he can 
assure the House that Her Majesty’s 
Government intends to deal with these 
subjects in the next Session ? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS: I am 
sorry to be only able to give an unsatis- 
factory answer to the hon. Baronet. I 
have looked through the ‘‘ announce- 
ment”? to which he has referred, and I 
fail to find that I ever stated that the 
Government would introduce certain 
measures relating to the Metropolis. I 
merely stated that those matters were 
worthy of the consideration of the 
House. I have certainly no hope of in- 
troducing any measure this Session, and 
it is rather too early to make any state- 
ment as regards next Session. 


LAW AND JUSTICE—FINES ON JURY- 
MEN.—QUESTION. 


Mr. RYLANDS asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his ‘attention has been called 
to the fact that Mr. Justice Hawkins, at 
the assizes at Aylesbury on Friday last, 
inflicted a fine of £20 upon a juryman 
for sending a telegram to the effect that 
he was unable on account of illness to 
attend; and that on the same. day the 
same judge fined another juryman £10 
for clapping his hands in the gallery 
while under momentary excitement; 
and, whether he is prepared to advise 
Her Majesty to remit these penalties ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he had received a letter from: Mr. 
Justice Hawkins upon the subject.. The 
learned Judge expressed great surprise 
that the Question should have been put 
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without the hon. Member having, in 
the first, place, taken some trouble. to 
ascertain what the real facts of the case 
were. He was bound to say that in the 
observation of the learned Judge he 
agreed, and for this reason—the Ques- 
tion would be seen by many persons 
who would probably not see the answer ; 
and great harm would be done to the 
administration of justice if care were not 
taken to investigate matters of this kind 
before Questions were put in the House. 
As to the juryman who sent the tele- 
gram the facts were these. A very heavy 
case was being heard and was adjourned 
to the next morning, when a telegram 
was received from the juryman stating 
that he was ill and could not come. This 
was not a very courteous way of treat- 
ing the Court. Owing to the absence 
of this juryman the trial had to be puta 
stop to and another juryman sworn. 
The learned Judge said that he should be 
bound to inflict a penalty of £20 upon 
this juryman for not appearing in Court 
at the proper time; but if it afterwards 
appeared that there was a proper medi- 
cal certificate that the juryman was ill; 
he would, of course, remit the fine at 
once. In his opinion, that was an ex- 
tremely proper course to take. In the 
second case, it was asked whether the 
learned Judge did not on the same day 
fine another juryman £10 for clapping 
his hands in the gallery while under 
momentary excitement ? It so happened 
that a man was found guilty of perjury; 
and one of the persons in Court imme- 
diately began to clap his hands loudly, 
It turned out to be a juryman, and the 
learned Judge thought a person occupy- 
ing that position ought not to set such an 
example in Court as to applaud because 
a prisoner was found guilty, and, as he 
(Mr. Cross) thought very properly, he 
fined the offender £10; but finding, 
subsequently, that he was a person in 
poor circumstances, he reduced the fine 
to 40s. 
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METROPOLIS — WATER SUPPLY IN 
SOUTH LONDON.—QUESTION. 

Sir UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH asked the President of ‘the 
Local Government Board, Whether his 
attention has been called to recent com- 


plaints of South London newspapers on | p 


the subject of the insufficient suppl 
given by the Southwark and. V: 
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Water, Company in Peckham, Ber- 
mondsey, and other parts of its district, 
and to the accounts of an extensive and 
destructive fire in Peckham on June 
22nd when, owing to the’ short supply 
of water, the Fire Brigade could not get 
two steam fire-engines, which arrived 
shortly after the fire broke out, to work 
for some time; whether he has caused 
any remonstrance on the subject to be 
addressed to the Water Company ; whe- 
ther the Metropolitan Board of Works 
has taken any action; and, whether, 
considering the numerous and long con- 
tinued complaints from this densely 
populated district and the repeated cases 
of insufficiency of supply, the Local Go- 
vernment Board are prepared to en- 
courage an application to them (under 
section 11 of ‘‘The Metropolis Water 
Act, 1871”), to require the Company to 
provide a constant supply ? 

Mr. SCLATER- BOOTH, in reply, 
said, his attention had been called gene- 
rally to the complaints in respect of the 
water supply in these populous districts 
of London; but he had only received 
within the past few months two formal 
complaints with which it was possible 
to deal. An inquiry had been made as 
to the cause of the complaints, and the 
reasons given were that the short supply 
of water was due to defective fittings 
and inadequate accommodation in the 
houses.. As to the fire, there was a 
delay of half-an-hour owing to the defi- 
cient supply of water, and in answer to 
the complaint the Company stated that 
the turncock, who lived near where the 
fire was, was not called upon to give 
assistance, nor was any complaint made 
to the offices of the Company, although 
they were not 600 yards off. The hon. 
Member asked whether there could be a 
constant supply, but this was a matter 
by no means easy to accomplish. He 
was, however, perfectly ready to deal 
with applications if made to him. 


SELECT COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
BUSINESS.—QUESTION. 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, in 
reference to a suggestion made by him 
to. the Public Business Committee, 
adopted by that Committee, and re- 
orted to the House, that it might be 
well that the House should in the case 
of certain Bills return to the ancient 
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practice of omitting the Committee 
stage, Whether, seeing that ‘no instance 
of the practice has occurred since 1766, 
he will undertake that notice shall be 
given to the House before such return 
to such ancient practice takes place ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: The suggestion: to which ‘the 
hon. Baronet alludes has reference, of 
course, to cases in which’ if may be 
thought desirable that certain Bills 
should be referred to Select Committees 
upstairs, and in which it may not be 
thought necessary that they should be, 
after having passed the Select Committee, 
again subinitted to the Committee of the 
Whole House. That would’be a sub- 
stantial change in the conduct of the 
Business here, and one which could not 
be entertained without the full approba- 
tion and consent of the House; and I 
would, of course, undertake that no- 
thing of the sort should be done without 
full Notice. 


ARMY—ARREARS OF PAY (PAY- 
MASTERS),—QUESTION. 


Masor O’BEIRNE asked the Under 
Secretary of State for India, If it is the 
intention of the Secretary of State in 
Council to consider the grievance | of 
paymasters of Her Majesty’s Army 
serving in India at the time of the pub- 
lication of the Royal Warrant, dated 
27th January 1860, and who, up tothe 
present, have not received any arrears 
of pay due to them from date of publi- 
cation of Warrant up to Ist October 
1868, having regard to the Report of 
the Select Committee on Arrears of Pay 
due to Officers of Royal Artillery and 
Engineers which has been given effect 
to recently, and to the fact that the 
Warrant of 27th January 1860 conferred 
upon paymasters the rank of honorary 
Majors, providing that such rank shall 
carry with it all precedence, and advan- 
tages, and allowances of pay, prize 
money, &c., attaching to the correspond- 
ing rank of combatant officers ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: The case of 
the Majors of the Ordnance Corps and 
the Paymasters are not parallel. The 
rank ‘conferred on the Paymasters was 
honorary only, and neither honorary 
nor relative rank ever carried pay in 
India. But when, in 1868, it was de- 


cided to improve the position of Pay- | 


masters in India, it was decided to take 
Sir Charles W. Dike 
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their honorary rank as a guide in fixing 
their pay. It ‘was not a right which 
they could claim under Indian Regula- 
tions or. the: Royal Warrant of 1860, 
which contained the special rates of pay 
laid .down.in the Royal Warrant of 
1857. It: was.a boon conferred by the 
Government of India, and there was no 
intention of departing from the practice 
by making it retrospective: The Secre- 
tary of State in Council does not, there- 
fore, propose to do anything in the 
mnatter. 


AFRICA (WEST)—SIERRA LEONE, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. ISAAC asked the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies,’ Whether he has 
received from Sierra Leone a petition 
alleging that the Governor in Chief of 
the West African settlements had made 
a speech 'toiseveral native chiefs at Port 
Lokkoh, in which he spoke. of the natives 
of Sierra Leone in terms of great dispa- 
ragement; whether it is true that the 
language imputed to the Governor was 
really used by him; and, whether he 
will a upon the Table any correspond- 
ence on the subject ? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: A 

rinted: copy of the Petition referred to 
- the hon. Member has been sent to 
me from Sierra Leone, and I am awaiting 
the observations of the Governor upon 
it, which I expect to receive by the next 
mail. But from a Report which has 
been. already received from him of the 
proceedings at Port Lokkoh, I am satis- 
fied that he did not. use the language 
attributed to him. _ There are no Papers 
which I could at present lay upon the 
Table. 


GRAND) JURY. LAW, AMENDMENT 
(IRELAND) BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. D. TAYLOR asked the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, considering the 
advanced period of the Session, and that 
there would be considerable discussion 
on the Grand Jury Law Amendment 
(Ireland) -Bill, If it be his intention to 
proceed further with this Bill this 
Session ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: I am afraid 
that the cireumstances te which the hon. 
Gentleman refers will make it impossible 
to proceed ‘with the Bill... I shall, there- 
fore, take. an early opportunity of moving 
that the-Order be-discharged. . 
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 INDIA—VERNACULAR PRESS ACT. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. FAWCETT ‘asked Mr?° Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, ‘Whether, in 
order to-secure a full discussion for the 
Motion to be brought forward on Tues- 
day next by ‘the Right honowrable 
Member for Greenwich, in reference to 
the Indian Vernacilar Press ‘Act; he 
will not propose @ morning ‘sitting ‘for 
that day ? 

TaeCHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER: I am fully conscious of the im- 
portance of the Motion to which the 
hon. Gentleman draws ‘attention ; but I 
am sorry to say that, inthe present, state 
of the Session and of the Publie Busi- 
ness, the Government could. not afford. to 
give up Tuesday’s Morning Sitting. 


HIGHWAYS BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. THORNHILL asked the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board, 
Whether, in the event of highway board 
districts being done away with and union 
areas substituted for them, the existing 
clerks of the highway boards will be ré- 
tained in their present position, or whe- 
ther the work will be done by union 
clerks, and, in the latter case, what com- 
pensation the highway board clerks will 
receive ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH, in reply, 
said, that there was no provision made 
for compensation in the Highways Acts, 
and it was competent for the magistrates 
to break up the districts formed under 
those Acts, quite irrespective of the pro- 
visions of the present Bill. 


DISTURBANCES AT BELFAST—THE 
MILITARY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. J. P. CORRY asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether any inquiry 
has been made into the conduct: of cer- 
tain of the Cork and Limerick: Militia 
Reserve stationed in Belfast’ on the 
occasion ' of a procession: of ‘Sunday 
School children: which took place: 'on 
Saturday 22nd June; and, if so, whether 
he can state the result, and ‘say “what 
precautions will. be taken! to prevent a 
reeurrence of such conduct? 

Coronet STANLEY '::' IT have already 
made inquiries into this’ affair; and the 
Commander-in-Chief/in: Ireland: reports 
that the matter was not’ as serious as 
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the local papers made out; but I regret 
to say that certain men of the 104th 
Foot, lately» belonging to the Militia 
Reserve, did take part in the disturb- 
ances; and; on the action of the civil 
authorities; seven of them have been 
sentenced to one month’s imprisonment 
each. Due precautions will be taken to 
prevent a recurrence of these: disturb- 
ances, and the officer commanding the 
district reports that there has been no 
further trouble. 


TURKEY — THE OCCUPATION OF 
CYPRUS.—QUESTIONS. 


Mason NOLAN asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, If he can state what 
will’ be the number of the troops em- 
ployed in the occupation of Cyprus; and, 
whether native Indian troops will be 
used for this purpose ? 

Ootonen STANLEY: Perhaps, Sir, 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman will 
allow me to answer that Question. The 
number of troops to be employed will 
be, in round numbers, about 10,000, 
and the Force will consist of the Indian 
troops now at Malta, and three bat- 
talions of British Infantry. 

Mr. B. SAMUELSON asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
he is aware that the steamships calling 
at Cyprus are frequently unable to land 
their passengers in consequence of the 
exposed position of the roadsteads in 
that island ; whether ‘any estimates have 
been prepared of the approximate cost 
of erecting'such works as will be required 
in order to enable troops to be landed 
and embarked there at all times; whe- 
ther he is aware that during several 
seasons since 1870 there has been a 
total failure of the grain crops in Cy- 
prus,: owing to the entire absence of 
rain in successive years, and that not 
only were the revenues greatly reduced 
during those years, but that the Porte 
had to incur great expense in feeding 
the people of the island; and, whether 
he can state approximately what will be 
the cost of providing barrack accommo- 
dation for the troops which it is proposed 
to quarter in Cyprus ? 

» Tae CHANCELLOR or tus EXCHE- 
QUER: The Questions put by the hon. 
Gentleman: extend over a considerable 
range of subjects as to which we have 
more or less information, but in refer- 
ence to: which» we are at the present 
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moment receiving further information. 
I think, therefore, it would be more 
convenient that I should not just now 
attempt to give an answer to those 
Questions. 

Sm ALEXANDER GORDON asked 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, If he 
will place in the Library, for the use of 
Members, an Admiralty Chart showing 
the harbours on the coast of the Island 
of Cyprus? 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON: I have to 
inform the hon. and gallant Member 
and the House generally that this morn- 
ing a chart of the Island of Cyprus on a 
sufficiently large scale was sent down, 
and that, with your permission, Sir, it 
has been hung in the news-room. 

Srr JULIAN GOLDSMID : Will the 
hon. Gentleman say, Whether there is 
any harbour at all in the Island ? 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON: Technically 
speaking, there is no harbour; but 
there are three very fair anchorages, 
from which it is usually easy to land on 
the Island. 


AFRICA (SOUTH)—GRIQUALAND WEST. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. JAMES asked the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, If the attention 
of the Government has been called to 
the repression of the outbreak in Gri- 
qualand West by the Colonial forces 
under Colonel Lanyon, as reported in 
the “Cape Argus” of June 11th; whe- 
ther it is the fact that on or about the 
20th of May a kraal of Caffres was 
attacked, and that all the natives in it 
were killed, although they cried for 
quarter; and, whether the Government 
will direct a full and immediate investi- 
gation of these proceedings ? 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
I have seen the statements in the 
Cape Argus to which the hon. Mem- 
ber alludes. I have received from 
Colonel Lanyon a Report of his pro- 
ceedings in suppressing this rebellion, 
from which it appears that on the 22nd 
of May some Kaffirs were discovered in 
a position from which they were firing 
upon the Colonial Forces. It was 
necessary to dislodge them. They were 
called upon, both in Dutch and in the 
Kaffir language, to surrender. They 
declined to do so, and the position was 
taken by storm. Five dead Kaffirs were 
found in it, and ‘a wounded man, who 
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was at once carefully treated by the 
surgeon attached to the Colonial force. 
The hon. Member will see that it is 
difficult to identify these proceedings 
as those described in his Question ; but 
I have directed inquiry to be made into 
the newspaper statements. 


PAROCHIAL CHARITIES OF LONDON— 
LEGISLATION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FAWCETT asked the Secretary 
of State forthe Home Department, When 
the Bill for the appointment of a Com- 
mission to inquire into the Parochial 
Charities of the City of London will be 
introduced ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: The Bill 
has been prepared, and I hope to be able 
to ask leave to introduce it to-morrow or 
Monday. 


MASTERS AND SERVANTS—LIABILITY 
OF EMPLOYERS—LEGISLATION. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. PULESTON asked Mr. Attor- 

ney General, Whether he can now state 
when he will be prepared to introduce 
the measure regulating the liability of 
employers and employed ? 
HE ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Horxer): A Bill upon this very 
difficult, subject is in course of prepara- 
tion, and will be introduced by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government in the course of the 
present Session, and without any un- 
necessary delay. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION — THE 
INDIAN CONTINGENT—COST. 


QUESTIONS. 


Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL asked 
the Secretary of State for War, If he 
is yet prepared to nominate the Com- 
mittee to inquire into the cost of Indian 
Troops employed in Europe ? 

Coronet STANLEY: I have been in 
communication with my hon. Friend the 
Secretary to the Treasury on this sub- 
ject, and I think it will be possible to 
nominate the Committee early next 
week. Ihave already said that I do not 
anticipate that its inquiries will be very 
prolonged. 

Mr. CHILDERS inquired, Whether 
the Instructions to the Committee would 
be laid on the Table ? 

CotonEL STANLEY: The Reference 
to the Committee will pretty well cover 
their Instructions, 
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THE CONGRESS OF BERLIN — THE 
PAPERS.—QUESTION. 


Mrz. W. E. FORSTER: As my noble 
Friend (the Marquessof Hartington) will 
not be here this evening, I wish to ask 
the Home Secretary the Question stand- 
ing in his name. I see he has put it 
down ‘‘to ask the Home Secretary,” not 
expecting that we should have the plea- 
sure of seeing the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer here so soon. I, in common with 
the rest of the House, am very glad to 
see the right hon. Gentleman in his place, 
I beg to ask, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Government can state when itis probable 
that any Papers relating to the proceed- 
ings of the Congress of Berlin will be 
presented to Parliament; and, further, 
whether the Government will be soon in 
a position to furnish a map showing the 
new boundaries of States as settled by 
the Congress ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: In reply 
to the Question of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, I beg to say that Papers in refer- 
ence to the proceedings of the Congress 
are in course of preparation, not only at 
the Foreign Office, but also at Berlin, in 
order that there may be no unnecessary 
delay in laying them before the House 
when the Congress has concluded its 
labours. In regard to the last Ques- 
tion, I have heard from my noble Friend 
(the Marquess of Salisbury) this morn- 
ing, to the effect that he had already sent 
over a map, showing what the Congress 
had done, at all events, as far as Europe 
was concerned. I have given instruc- 
tions, according to his wish, that two 
large copies shall be placed in the Library 
of both Houses, and that there shall be 
smaller copies made, and distributed in 
the usual way among the Members. I 
do not think they will arrive before 
Saturday; but no time will be lost in 
laying them before Parliament. 


TURKEY—ATROCITIES IN ROUMELIA. 
QUESTION. 


Sr H. DRUMMOND WOLFF asked 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs a Question of which he had given 
him private Notice, Whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had received any 
Report as to the ill-treatment of Mussul- 
mansin the districts south of the Rhodope 
mountains ? 
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Mr. BOURKE: We have received 
Reports on the subjects referred to by 
the hon. Baronet detailing facts similar 
to those which have appeared in the 
public journals, and they are being 
prepared for presentation to Parlia- 
ment. 


PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC BUSINESS, 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. DILLWYN asked, What Busi- 
ness would be taken to-morrow ; and, 
whether it was still the intention of the 
Government to take the Intermediate 
Education (Ireland) Bill on Monday ? 

Tue CHANCELLORor tuz EXCHE- 
QUER; in reply, said, the first Business 
to-morrow would be the continuation of 
the Highways Bill, and if it should not 
occupy the whole Sitting, the Admiralty 
and War Office (Retirement of Officers) 
Bill would probably be taken. On 
Monday it was proposed to take the 
second reading of the Intermediate 
Education (Ireland) Bill, and they 
would also put some Irish Estimates 
on the Table, in case there should 
be time to proceed with them. On 
Tuesday. they proposed to take the 
Committee on the Contagious Diseases 
(Animals) Bill, and they hoped next 
week to begin to take the Wednesdays 
for Government Business, this being 
about the time of year when that course 
was adopted. He found that owing to 
the early meeting of Parliament there 
had been three more Wednesdays for 
non-official Buinesss this Session than 
last. And in the week following next they 
proposed also to take Tuesdays. If that 
was agreed to, they proposed to take the 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill on 
the Tuesday morning and continue it on 
Wednesday. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: With 
reference to the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman on Public Business, I 
would beg to ask, Whether several 
Scotch Bills, and two Scotch Education 
Bills in particular, which have been on 
the Paper for many days, will. be now 
indefinitely postponed, or will come on 
at a time that will permit of their being 
discussed ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: There are 
two Scotch Bills which I hope the House 
will pass. One is the Education (Scot- 
land) Bill, and the other is the Endowed 
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Schools and Hospitals (Scotland) Bill, 
which are intended to be proceeded 
with. 


TURKEY—SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE 
TRADE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BAXTER said, the hon. Gentle- 
man the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs had requested him to 
put the Question then which stood in his 
name for to-morrow. It was to ask, 
Whether any communications had passed 
between Her Majesty’s Government and 
the Ottoman Porte with respect to the 
Slave Trade in the Turkish Empire; 
and whether any convention had been pro- 

osed in reference to the status of slavery ? 

Mr. BOURKE: In reply to the Ques- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman, I have 
to state that the Porte has expressed its 
willingness to enter into a Convention 
with this country for the abolition of the 
Slave Trade. A Convention on the sub- 
ject was some time ago prepared, and 
was sent out to Turkey on the 9th of 
June, and Her Majesty’s Government 
are still in communication with the 
Porte on the subject. With respect to 
the status of slavery, that, the right hon. 
Gentleman knows very well, is quite a 
different thing. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have always done, and always will 
do, their best to discourage slavery 
wherever and whenever they can, and 
they have done a great deal since they 
have been in Office to encourage foreign 
Governments to abolish the status of 
slavery. I need not remind the House 
that the Sultan of Zanzibar, under the 
influence of the British Government, did 
a great deal to abolish the Slave Trade 
in his Dominions, and I believe that 
those acts have been appreciated by this 
country. We have also been successful 
in making a Slave Trade Convention 
with Egypt, under which Egypt under- 
takes to afford facilities for the abolition 
of the Slave Trade in the Red Sea, and 
also for the punishment of those who 
embark in that trade, within the Khe- 
dive’s Dominions. I need not assure the 
right hon. Gentleman that Her Majesty’s 
Government will continue to carry out 
the same policy in the future. 

Mr. W.E.FORSTER: Tam very,glad 
to hear this information as to the action of 
the Government in reference to slavery ; 
but the hon, Gentleman did not answer 
that part of the Question as to whether 
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there had been any communication be- 
tween Her Majesty’s Government and 
the Porte in regard to the ‘existence of 
slavery ? 

Mr. BOURKE: In my answer I tried 
to distinguish between two things—the 
Slave Trade and the status of slavery. 
In regard to the Slave Trade, I must 
repeat that we have sent out a Conven- 
tion to Turkey, and that we are in ‘com- 
munication with the Porte at the present 
moment on the subject. As regards the 
status of slavery, I need not repeat what 
I have already said, but only remind the 
House that we shall continue to do 
what we can to discourage the status of 
slavery whenever and: wherever it exists. 

Mr. W.E. FORSTER: :I am afraid 
my hon. Friend: has:not ‘understood +he 
Question I. asked. I. do not doubt the 
wish of. Her Majesty’s Government to 
do all they can to diseourage slavery ; 
but what] asked for was information on 
this particular point— W hether there had 
been any communication between the 
Government and the Ottoman Porte with 
regard to the existence of slavery in the 
Turkish Empire ? 

Mr. BOURKE: I have no doubt that 
in the Correspondence that has been 
going on, on the whole subject between 
Her Majesty’s. Government and: the 
Porte,'the Government have indicated 
their opinion very plainly upon the 
question of slavery. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


oo 


SALE OF INTOXICATING LIQUORS ON 
SUNDAY (IRELAND) BILL. 

(The O’Conor Don, Mr. Richard Smyth, Mr, 
Charles Lewis, Mr. James Corry, Mr. William 
Johnston, Mr. Dease, Mr. Dickson, Mr. Red- 
mond.) 

[BILL 215.] CONSIDERATION, 
Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘‘That the Bill be now taken into Con- 

sideration.””—( Zhe O’ Conor Don.’ 


Mr. ONSLOW, in, rising to.move, as 
an Amendment, that the Bill be con- 
sidered on that day. three. months, said, 
that no Bill of such, importance,as the 
Sunday Closing Bill had .come.,before 
the House during the present, Session, 
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Indeed, if it were not for this Bill, he 


doubted if, with the exception of. the | 


discussions: on the Eastern Question, 
there would have been anything of in- 
terest in their proceedings. Looking 
upon this as a national question, he, as 
an English Member, had taken up the 
subject, and intended to oppose this Bill 
in all its stages. He did not:deny its 
importance, and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, in his' opinion, had done 
well in giving them a fair discussion of 
the Bill. He hoped that the promoters 
of it would in the course of the present 
discussion give some sufficient reasons 
for asking the House to pass it, and also 
explain why they had silently acquiesced 
in the important Amendments which had 
been made in the measure by the Go- 
vernment and by several private Mem- 
bers of the House. It had been said 
both in the House and in the Press that 
the opponents of the Bill ‘had. been 
actuated solely by an intention to ob- 
struct legislation. This he denied in 
toto. So far as he was personally con- 
cerned, he could only say that his op- 
position had been based solely upon a 
belief that the Bill embodied a vicious 
principle which, if adopted in the ease 
of Ireland, might hereafter spread ‘to 
England. He was not an Irish Mem- 
ber; he had no imterest in the trades 
which would be affected if the Bill 
passed; and he had not been asked by 
any body of publicans, or even by a 
single publican, to oppose the Bill. It 
was said this Bill was obstructed by the 
Trade, but that was not so. It was op- 
posed because it contained a vicious 
principle ; it was opposed by a certain 
number of English Members’ because 
they did not believe in it.. They were 
all anxious to stop drunkenness; but, 
unfortunately, they all differed in opi- 
nion as to how it was to be accom- 
plished. There were various modes 
adopted; and two converted working 
men were going about the country ad- 
vocating temperance, which they did by 
means of singing, one of the songs 
bearing the titlh—‘‘ We have left. the 
barrel; hurrah for the pump!” That 
might be a legitimate way of curing the 
evil, but was not the way most of them 
would adopt. This matter of drinking 
should be taken up as a whole, and he 
objected to piecemeal legislation. If 


there was an inordinate amount of 
drunkenness the “matter ought to be 
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taken up by the Government ; but it was 
idle to bring in this Bill as a separate 
measure, for it would not cure the evil. 
They had had of late quite enough of 
liquor legislation to last;them for some 
pons and-he hoped that private Mem- 

ers would not continue toharass the 
Trade by bringing in any more large or 
small Bills on the subject... This Bill 
had not been.stopped by the publicans, 
and he was glad the Government had 
not adopted it as one of their own mea- 
sures. According to a. Report of a 
Committee on this subject, Sir Dominic 
Corrigan said he asked for the same jus- 
tice for Ireland as Scotland enjoyed, 
and that the health and morality of the 
Irish people should not be sacrificed at 
the mercy of the publican and the 
Treasury. That was very strong lan- 
guage, which was not warranted by 
facts. Mr. Thomas Pim used similar 
language, stating that the opposition to 
the Bill was backed up by people in 
England who were interested in keeping 
up drinking habits in Ireland. It wasa 
scandalous thing for any man to make 
such a statement, which he ventured to 
say ifs author did not himself believe, 
and he must be a very stupid man if he 
thought anyone else would believe it. 
By another witness it was said that the 
whisky sold by the. publicans was 
poison. That. was the whisky sold on 
Sunday; but how about whisky sold on 
other days? The statements made in 
that way were grossly exaggerated, and 
passed, an, undeserved censure on_ the 
publicans of Ireland. This .Sunday 
Closing Bill had had unusual, facilities. 
He did not recollect any other Private 
Bills for the discussion of which the Go- 
vernment had given up virtually three 
nights, and had supported the Motion 
for going into Committee on the Bill 
at the somewhat. extraordinary hour of 
2 o’clock in the morning. When he 
looked at the Memorial presented to the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland on this sub- 
ject, he found that nearly everyone who 
waited upon the right hon. Gentleman 
urged that the Bill should be passed in 
its entirety—that nothing less would 
meet the exigencies of Ireland. He 
was led to presume by the reading, of 
that Memorial, that. the Memorialists 
would not care at all for the Bill unless 
it was passed.in its original shape, But 
the promoters.of the Bill had agreed to 
alterations proposed by the Govern- 
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ment; and five of the chief towns in Ire- 
land had been exempted from the 
operation of the Bill. There were other 
important Amendments which had been 
assented to, so that the Bill now was 
quite a different article to the Bill which 
was originally brought in. The altera- 
tion the Bill had undergone reminded 
him of the story of the bullfinch which 
was sold to a purchaser in all its glory 
of plumage. Gradually the brilliant 
hues of the bird died away, and instead 
of being a bullfinch it turned out to bea 
sparrow. If a man was to be al- 
lowed to drink in these five big towns 
on Sunday, what harm could there 
be in a man drinking elsewhere in 
Ireland on Sunday? This measure was 
entitled, when introduced at the be- 
ginning of the Session—‘‘ A Bill to pro- 
hibit the Sale of Intoxicating Liquors on 
Sunday ;”’ but since the alteration it had 
undergone, it ought to be entitled—‘‘ A 
Bill to prohibit the Sale of Intoxi- 
cating Liquors in parts of Ireland on 
Sunday.” A good deal had been made 
of the Forbes-Mackenzie Act; but that 
Act, instead of causing a decrease in 
drunkenness, had the effect of largely 
increasing it, for he found that since the 
passing of that Act up to the year 1874 
the cases of drunkenness in Scotland 
had increased from 12,600 to 40,000 in 
the year. He did not say that this in- 
crease of drunkenness arose altogether 
from the operation of the Forbes-Mac- 
kenzie Act; but the fact he had stated 
was sufficient to show that that Act 
could not be put forward as a reason why 
similar legislation should be adopted for 
Treland. If the Bill was passed, it would 
increase drunkenness in Ireland to an 
enormous extent. It was said that the ma- 
jority of the Irish people were in favour 
of the Bill; but that was not an argu- 
ment which could be accepted unless the 
House was prepared to give Ireland 
Home Rule and Denominational Educa- 
tion, which was certainly asked for by 
the majority of the Irish people. This 
Bill was inconsistent in every way, 
for it would allow people in towns to 
get what drink they wanted on Sunday, 
while it denied the same privilege to 
people living in the country. The con- 
dition of the people in the country dis- 
tricts under this Bill could be described 
with the words—whisky everywhere, but 
not a drop to drink. He hoped the 
Government and the House would unite 
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to throw out this Bill: He had voted 
for a limitation of the hours during 
which public-houses should be open on 
Sunday, and that, he hoped, would be 
accepted asa fair compromise on this 
question. It was said that this Bill 
would change the national character of 
the Irish people; but he did not regard 
that as a recommendation of the measure. 
No one wished for such a change, and 
least of all did the Irish people do so. 
On the contrary, they were proud of 
their national character; and anxious to 
retain it. But really no one imagined 
that the national character of the Irish 
people would become changed should 
they be prevented from . getting a 
glass of whisky upon Sundays, While 
the upper classes of society could pro- 
vide themselves with whatever beverages 
they pleased, it was, he considered, an 
undue interference with the liberty of 
the subject to tell: the lower classes of 
the Irish people that there was one day 
in the week on which they would not be 
allowed to take any alcoholic refresh- 
ment. Great stress had been laid upon 
the success of voluntary closing in Ire- 
land. He did not object to that. If 
they wished it, he would say let them 
by all means do it; but he did not wish 
to see Parliament step in and compel 
them to do that which he would wish to 
see them do voluntarily; and he cau- 
tioned the House that if it passed this 
measure for Ireland the day was not far 
distant when a strong pressure would be 
brought to bear upon them in favour of 
passing a similar measure for England; 
and, therefore, if they now threw out 
this Bill the further they would post- 
pone any such proposal with respect to 
England. Some years ago drunkenness 
was a social seandal of the upper classes 
in this country, but now there was 
nothing of the kind to. be found there, 
a great change having been wrought in 
the habits of the aristocracy, not by the 
agency of restrictive measures, but by 
means of the spread of education ; and 
the same remedy would, in course of 
time, work a similar cure in respect to 
the Irish people. For these reasons, he 
asked the House to reject this Bill. As 
the best possible cure of drunkenness, 
he would advise them to make the homes 
of the Irish people happier, to promote 
their education, and to give them greater 
facilities of travelling. England did 
not ask for such a Bill—Ireland did not 
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require it—and, therefore, he would 
move that the Report be considered that 
day three months. 

Mr. MURPHY said, he had great 

leasure in seconding the Motion of the 

on. Member for Guildford. He now 
wished to state the reasons why, in his 
opinion, the Bill should not be allowed to 
become law, and to express a confident 
opinion that thecommon sense and intelli- 
gence of the ‘House of Commons should 
not pass a measure which had become so 
emasculated and self-contradictory since 
it had been introduced into Parliament. 
It had been his good or ill-fortune on 
former occasions to occupy some length 
of time in placing before the House the 
facts and figures to show that the neces- 
sity upon which the Bill was supposed 
to rest had no existence ; and, therefore, 
the observations which he had now to 
offer he should make as short and dis- 
tinct as possible. He had, he con- 
sidered, incontrovertibly proved that so 
far from Sunday being in Ireland the 
day of the greatest intemperance and 
disturbance—as the promoters of the 
Bill had represented it to be—it was, in 
reality, the day of the greatest order 
and decorum. In taking this view of 
the case, it was, he considered incumbent 
upon him to explain how the decision of 
the House in 1876, in reference to this 
proposal, had been arrived at. It was, 
he ventured to say, in complete 
ignorance of the real facts of the case 
that the House arrived at. that decision. 
When the hon. and learned Member for 
Londonderry (Mr. Richard Smyth) in- 
troduced his Bill, he prefaced it with the 
statement that all classes in Ireland 
were in fayour of it, and he added the 
most astounding and startling fact that 
300,000 persons had petitioned in favour 
of it, and only 50,000 had petitioned 
against it. So far as the Petitions were 
concerned, that was the case at the time, 
and there was then no mode of explaining 
it. The hon. and learned Gentleman also 
stated that public meetings had sanc- 
tioned the principle of his Bill, and that 
at one in particular, attended by 151,000 
persons, only 150 hands had been held 
up against it. In that state of the case, 
with these statements uncontradicted, it 
was not to be wondered at that the 
House came to the opinion that the 
measure had the support of the Irish 
people. As the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich (Mr. Glad- 


stone) had said, speaking in reference to 
the observations made by the late Chief 
Secretary— 

“‘Tt requires a strong case to warrant us in 
overlooking the strong objection to such re- 
strictive legislation, and the question is whether 
we have that strong case before us?’’ 
That was putting the case fairly ; and 
because there was not that strong feel- 
ing of the people in favour of the Bill, he 
opposed it. No one could support it 
from an abstract point of view, for it 
wasaninfringementofthepersonal rights 
of individuals, and an attempt to control 
a man’s volition towards himself. The 
real question, however, which the House 
had to consider was, whether or not the 
oa le of Ireland asked for the measure ? 

f they wished for it, then he would say 

in God’s name let them have it; but the 
Petitions to which he had referred were 
not to be taken as the expression of their 
wish on that point, for, in fact, these 
Petitions did not emanate from the Irish 
people. He had taken the trouble to 
analyse those Petitions, and with the 
following result:—He found that the 
number presented in favour of the Bill 
up to the 12th of May, 1876, was 1,926, 
and the number against it only 88; but 
that of the 1,926, no fewer than 1,027 
a from England and Wales and 

cotland—got up, probably, by the 
United Kingdom Alliance—and he did 
not see how those could be considered 
to represent the feeling of the people of 
Ireland. Of the remainder, 381 pro- 
ceeded from congregations of Presby- 
terians, Wesleyans, Methodists, and 
Good Templars, and 157 from official 
bodies—such as Town Commissioners, 
Boards of Guardians, &c.—so that, in 
reality, there were only 361 of the 
Petitions which could be said to have 
emanated from the Irish people them- 
selves. These facts having been sup- 

ressed, he was not surprised that the 

ouse of Commons had come to the 
conclusion that the people of Ireland 
were in favour of the measure. Again, 
the total number of the clergy in Ire- 
land, irrespective of the Roman Catho- 
lic priests, was 2,481, of whom 1,460 
were Protestant Episcopalians, 636 


Presbyterians, 231 Wesleyans, and 153 
belonged to other denominations, and 
of these 2,212 had signed in favour of 
the Bill. The Roman Catholic clergy 
numbered about 3,300, and of that num- 
ber only 1,100 could be got to sign the 
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Petitions in favour of the Bill, and that, 
too, with certain qualifications and con- 
ditions annexed; so that, actually, the 
number of Roman Catholic clergy who 
refused to countenance the measure 
amounted to as many as that of all the 
ministers of other denominations who 
were in favour of it, and yet they were 
canvassed and importuned to sign in 
favour of it. He would now show that 
in proportion as the people of Ireland 
became acquainted with the real cha- 
racter of the Bill the more had their 
opposition to it increased. The total 
number of Petitions in its favour up 
to last month was only 851, and of 
these 217 proceeded from official bodies, | 
such as Boards of Guardians, who 
were not elected ad hoc, and whose 
signatures, therefore, were to be counted 
only as those of so many individuals ; 
and, therefore, those Petitions should 
not be taken as proceeding from any 
representative body, Excluding all Pe- 
titions but those for the people of Ire- 
land, he found that whereas there were 
only 450 in favour of the Bill, there 
were 894 against. Could they be blind 
to these facts? It might be asked how 
was it that with this. overwhelming 
evidence against the Bill it was still 
pushed forward and brought to its pre- 
sent state? It could be explained ina 
few words. When the Bill was first in- 
troduced in 1876 the Government voted 
against it in pursuance of what he be- 
lieved to be their constant usage. Sub- 
sequently, however, when the Bill was 
again introduced, the Government stated 
that they bowed to the decision of the 
House which had been given to the 
principle of the Bill, and they did not 
find it their duty to oppose it; but, 
nevertheless, although the House had 
so affirmed the principle of total closing, 
they (the Government) desired to have 
the opportunity of offering Amend- 
ments totally and absolutely contradic- 
tory to the principle of the Bill so con- 
firmed. The following year, 1877, the 
Bill was again brought in; and, as a 
matter of course, the Government voted 
for the second reading, not because 
they approved of the principle of the 
Bill, but with the view of enabling 
it to arrive at the stage at which they 
could produce their Amendments, After 
the Report of the Select Committee the 
Bill did not get further that Session, 





and when it came again before the 


Mr, Murphy 


House in the present Session there was 
no opposition to the second reading ; 
but it was distinctly understood that the 
discussionsshould be taken on the order 
for going: into Committee. It passed, 
he, might say, sub. si/entio... It, how- 
ever, got into Committee. by what he 
might. call a ‘‘ fluke,” without. the 
slightest. opportunity for discussion, and 
there if stood until the Amendments 
were introduced; which formed part of 
the Bill before the, House. They had 
nothing more to, say about it, and the 
Bill. now, came before the House in 
that way, for. the purpose he had in- 
dicated. Hence.it was not so much 
thatthe principle. of the Bill had been 
affirmed in this House, but in order 
to allow it to reach its present stage 
they. were obliged to support it, . He 
claimed that he had aa bya. mass 
of incontrovertible evidence. that the 
people of Ireland were,not in favour of 
the Bill, and more than two-thirds of 
the Roman Catholic clergy had refused 
to sign Petitions in its fayour, and that 
nine out of every ten who assented to 
the principle in 1876 did so. because they 
believed. there was an overwhelming 
majority in Ireland in, its favour, that 
Sunday was the, most intemperate day 
in Ireland, and that it was generally a 
day of riot and disorder. Since 1876 
it had been indisputably proved beyond 
the possibility of contradiction that there 
was no occasion for. this Bill so, far as 
intemperance was concerned, so far as 
the prevention of rioting, and, disorder 
was concerned ;. and, further, there was 
the opinion. .of. official, witnesses, who 
spoke under a. sense. of responsibility, 
that, so far fromthe Bill carrying out 
the objects ofthe promoters, it. would 
absolutely intensify and aggravate any 
intemperance that existed in Ireland, 
and would create demoralization in the 
country by teaching men to evade a law 
which they believed to be unjust and 
knew. to be unnecessary. He objected 
to the steps which had been taken to in- 
timidate hon. Members—he used the 
word adyisedly—on the part of the Irish 
Sunday Closing Association, which was 
professedly formed for the express pur- 
pose of influencing the passage of this 
Bill through Parliament, The hon. Gen- 
tleman read a Circular which had been 
addressed by the, Association to the 
electors of Dublin, in which the follow- 
ing significant postscript was printed :— 
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“It would be additionally valuable if you 
would be so kind as pa} bo af in the place 
opposite to your name, showing the’ political 
Party with which you generally act.”’ 

The Trish Times had described that Cir- 
cular as an outrage, and The Daily Kx- 
press, an avowed organ of the Society, 
had used. language even stronger. 
Within the last few days a Circular had 
been issued by the hon. ‘Secretary of the 
Association, and widely circulated, call- 
ing upon all who ‘had influence with 
Members of Parliament’ to do their 
utmost to secure the attendance in their 
places that night of the supporters of 
the Bill; and, further, to do all they 
could to get the opponents of the mea- 
sure to withhold their opposition, and to 
act in accordance with what they called 
“the strongly expressed wishes of the 
people of Ireland.” That was some 
evidence of the manner in which the 
Association ‘acted—by public threat and 
private solicitation, bringing every pos- 
sible influence to bear upon Members to 
coerce them into supporting the Bill. 
Was it surprising that other Irish Mem- 
bers than the Ulster section should be 
by such means coerced into voting for 
the Bill? He had recently been in Ire- 
land, where the farmers laughed the 
Bill to scorn, and declared that they 
would have none of it. ‘The Bill as it 
stood was an absurdity, a self-contradic- 
tory and kind of tesselated measure. 
Let those in charge of it make it homo- 
geneous and consistent by opening pub- 
lic-houses throughout all Ireland for 
three hours on Sunday, and he would 
promise not to offer further opposition. 
He asked a fair consideration of this 
offer from those who had stood on the 
platform of self-righteousness overmuch, 
holding up their’ hands to Heaven, 
looking down with pity and contempt 
on those who presumed to differ with 
them, and thanking ‘their God that 
“they were not like unto that publican.” 


Amendment proposed, to leave out the 
word “now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “ upon this 
day three months.” —( Ir. Onslow.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now, stand part of the Question.” 


SirrWALTERB.BARTTELOT wished 
to say a word with regard, to the posi- 
tion in which the House now found it- 
self with respect to this Bill, The al- 





most empty state of the Benches showed 
that this subject had been so absolutely 
thrashed out already, that there was 
really nothing further to say in the 
matter. He had himself, in the first 
instance, opposed this Bill upon prin- 
ciple; but the Bill had been altered and 
amended at the instigation of the Go- 
vernment, and, moreover, it had been 
amended more or less with the consent 
of the hon. Member for Roscommon (the 
O’Conor Don) who was in charge of it. 
The hon. Member received some sort of ° 
assurance from those who had so strenu- 
ously opposed him, that if he gave way 
with regard to the Bill coming to an end 
at a certain period, the opposition would 
not be pursued any further, The hon. 
Member for Roscommon was wrong in 
not accepting the compromise at the 
time when it was first proposed ; but he 
did accept a compromise nevertheless, 
and Members were bound to follow 
that, arrangement out and not carry 
the opposition further. It was neither 
in the interest of those who came from 
Ireland, nor certainly in the interests 
of the House, to prolong discussion upon 
a measure that had been already gene- 
rally accepted. Notwithstanding what 
had been said by the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Murphy), as to the circum- 
stances under which the majorities in 
favour of the Bill had been obtained in 
the House, still there had been large 
majorities, which showed that the House 
was determined to give it a trial. If 
Parliamentary Government was to go 
on, they were bound to defer to the ma- 
jority; and he could not, therefore, 
think that it would be right to offer any 
further opposition to the passing of this 
Bill. He would advise hon. Members 
who, he had no doubt, were sincerely 
opposed to this Bill, to allow it to pass 
its present stage ; and they might do so 
in the full assurance that, if it was the 
bad Bill they believed it to be, public 
opinion would be so strongly manifested 
against it in Ireland, that long before 
four years were over, Parliament would 
have to deal with the subject anew. 
With the three hours’ Amendment, as 
proposed by the hon. Member for Cork, 
e sympathized very much; but it was 
totally against the principle of the Bill, 
and after what he had said he hoped 
the Amendment would not be pressed, 
Mr. P. J. SMYTH said, he was him- 
self willing to accept the proposition of 
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the hon. Member for Cork (Mr. Murphy), 
and ifthe hon. Member for Roscommon 
(the O’Conor Don) would allow the three 
hours’ exemption, from 2 to 5, in those 
places to which the Bill was to apply, 
all opposition to it should cease; but 
otherwise, he repeated, they were bound 
to persevere, not certainly in a course 
of obstruction, but in offering a fair op- 
position to the Bill in all its stages. He 
regretted they were there that day, not 
to pass the Intermediate Education Bill, 
which would confer a solid benefit upon 
Treland, but for discussing that miserable 
Sunday Closing Bill. Facilities had or- 
dained it otherwise. The Government 
had, in his opinion, more than fulfilled 
their part of the bargain ; for though he 
had searched the records, he could find 
no precedent for the facilities they had 
given for the passing of the Bill. In the 
discussion which took place the other 
day on the Permissive Bill, it: was ad- 
mitted that it could not be even con- 
sidered until the principle of compensa- 
tion had been conceded. He had before 
alluded to that branch of the subject ; 
but it had never been brought before 
the House, and he hoped to be able to 
convince it that, in its present state, the 
Bill could not pass. In all cases where 
private interests were affected injuriously 
by Acts of the Legislature, the parties 
so injured had primd facie a constitutional 
claim to compensation. No compensation 
was awarded when the Forbes-Mackenzie 
Act was passed for Scotland, because 
the Scotch publicans had no vested in- 
terests. It was otherwise in Ireland. 
For 50 years, from the year 1833, when 
O’Connell’s Act passed, it had been un- 
questioned law that the seven-day licence 
in Ireland was a vested interest. This 
was an important branch of the subject, 
and demanded the careful attention of 
the House. One of the earliest instances 
of compensation awarded by Parliament 
occurred in the year 1788, when the 
Prime Minister, William Pitt, proposed 
that the several sums of £500,000, 
£70,000, £1,228,000, and £113,000 
should, according to distinct classes, be 
voted by Parliament as compensation 
for the losses of all such persons 
as had ‘suffered in their rights, pro- 
perties, and professions during the 
late unhappy dissensions in America.” 
The sums voted amounted altogether to 
£2,101,000, Edmund Burke declaring 
that he ‘‘ never gave a vote with greater 
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satisfaction.””’ Again, when the same 
great Minister brought forward, in 1785, 
a proposal for a reform in Parliament, 
he expressly declared that inthe boroughs 
he disclaimed all idea of compulsion—a 
fund of £1,000,000 sterling was to bo 
established to compensate the borough 
proprietors. The same principle of com- 
pensation. was adopted by the same 
Minister in carrying out the Union be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland. Lord 
Stanhope states that— 


‘‘The Ministers in England had determined 
to grant a compensation in money for the 
boroughs to be disfranchised; no less a sum 
than £1,250,000 was assigned for the purpose ;”’ 
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and it was alleged that this compensa- 
tion should be given irrespective of 
Party or the votes of the proprietors. 
Under the same Minister, a Board was 
established in Ireland by the Acts of the 
Irish Parliament—the 38, 39, & 40 Geo. 
IlI.—for examining and determining 
the claims of those who had suffered in 
their properties by the Rebellion of 
1798. He cited these precedents in 
proof of the scrupulous regard of the 
Legislature, even at, that early period, 
for vested interests. But there was a 
precedent which touched the subject more 
nearly. The prisage or butlerage of wines 
was a duty payable to the King on all 
wines imported, and was granted, he be- 
lieved, by Henry II. to his botelier or 
butler, the ancestor of the Ormond family 
of thatname. An Act was passed in 1806, 
after the Union, authorizing the Trea- 
sury to treat with the Earl of Ormond 
and Ossory and his trustees for the pur- 
chase or surrender of the prisage or 
butlerage of wines in Ireland, for such 
annuity or sum of money, or both, as 
should be agreed upon in that behalf. 
Another Act was passed in 1810, by 
which the prisage or butlerage of wine 
imported into Ireland ceased, and a sum 
of £216,000 was paid as compensation. 
He left it to the opponents of compen- 
sation—if any there were—to show in 
what respect the claim of the publican 
for compensation for injury inflicted on 
his property by this Bill differed from, 
or was inferior to, that of the Ormond 
family, deprived by an Act of the Legis- 
lature of a monopoly injurious to the 
public interest. The most conspicuous 
example of the principle for which he 
contended, however, was the advance 
by Parliament of £20,000,000 in 1833 
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as compensation to the owners of negro 
slaves.. When the late Earl of Derby, 
then Mr. Secretary Stanley, brought 
forward his measure for the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves, he declared that— 

“ Our Pomeiee is to advance to the planter 
a loan of £15,000,000, in consideration of the 
sacrifice on his part of the fourth of the labour 
of his slaves. It is quite clear,’’ he said, 
“that the repayment must be borne either by 
the produce.of negro labour or by the Revenue 
of this country ; it cannot, in justice, be borne 
by the planter.”’ 


He referred to his proposal as tending 
to effect the object ‘‘ gradually and 
safely.” He then proposed a series of 
Resolutions, the fourth expressly to pro- 
vide against the risk of loss which 
proprietors in our Oolonial possessions 
might sustain. Objections were raised 
that Parliament was, in effect, legis- 
lating for the Colonies. The proposal 
was accordingly modified, and instead of 
a loan of £15,000,000, a grant or gift of 
£20,000,000 was voted. The late Daniel 
O’Connell, although strongly opposed 
to Mr. Stanley, supported the grant. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) also 
supported the grant. He ‘‘ hoped that 
the House would adopt the principle 
of compensation,’? and concluded with 
these impressive words— 

“Let not any man think of carrying this 
measure by force; England rested not her 
power on physical force, but upon her prin- 
ciples, her intellect, and her virtue.” 


The late Sir Robert Peel, then in Oppo- 
sition, declared that— 

“ The Resolutions amounted to depriving the 
planters of a:certain portion of their property, 
and should the- House turn round upon them 
with a view of defeating their claim to compen- 
sation, it might, indeed, be empowered to do so; 
but we should incur an imputation upon our good 
faith such as had never previously been equalled. 
Parliament. was, in his opinion, bound to make 
the planters full compensation.” 


Unless it was contented that the planters’ 
right of property in the enforced labour 
of his fellow-beings was of a higher 
order than that of the legitimate trader 
in his licensed premises, he knew not 
on what ground the perfect applicabilit 

of this precedent could be contested. 
When Parliament was about, in 1845, 
to legislate generally on railways, a 
Select Committee of the House of Lords, 
in a Special Report, recorded their 


opinion that a very high percentage, 





amounting to not less than 50 per cent 
upon the original value, ought to be 
given in compensation for the compul- 
sion only—the severance and the damage 
being distinct considerations. By this 
Sunday Bill they would deprive the pub- 
lican of a legal day—a day legalized by 
their own Acts; there was compulsion, 
there was severance, there was damage 
—and why should there not be compen- 
sation? In the debate upon the Army 
Regulation ‘Act, 1871, the then Secre- 
tary of State for War (Mr. Cardwell) 
made the following important and cate- 
gorical statement :— 


‘*The business of Parliament was to give 
complete indemnity—neither more nor less— 
to those affected by what it was now doing. If 
it was impossible, in minute arrangements, to 
do perfect and accurate justice in every case, 
then the balance would be cast in favour of the 
officer. For the pecuniary value of the present 
commissions it was proposed to give complete 
compensation, both as to regulation and over- 
regulation prices.’’—[3 Hansard, ccvi. 1276.] 


Now, no military Gentleman in that 
House would say that the rules pre- 
scribed in the book known asthe Queen’s 
Regulations for the Army had been strictly 
adhered to. The breaches were nume- 
rous and notorious; yet full compensa- 
tion was awarded to the officer, and none 
at all was now proposed to the publican, 
who had complied with all the pro- 
visions of the Jaw. If that were not 
class legislation, he should like to know 
what class legislation was. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich, in his speech on moving the Dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church, laid 
down the following equitable princi- 
ples :— 


‘We must not disguise from ourselves that 
we are calling upon persons, upon large classes, 
upon individuals entitled to great respect, to 
undergo a great change in their position under 
the direct action of the law.”’—[8 Hansard, 
exciv. 418.] 

He then recognized what he called 
‘vested interests.” And his Act pro- 
vided compensation for every class and 
every person whose vested interests were 
affected by it. Not only were Arch- 
bishops and Bishops and Rectors se- 
cured annuities equal to the amount of 
the yearly incomes of which they were 
deprived, but similar provisions were 
made for curates, sextons, and school- 
masters. Why should not the same 
equitable principles apply to the per- 
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sons, the large classes, who would be 
affected in their properties by Sunday 
closing, and who were called upon to 
undergo a great change in their position 
under the direct action of this law ? 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich, in dealing with the ques- 
tion of compensation to the tenant, in 
his speech on the Irish Land Bill, in 
1870, enlarged upon the policy of se- 
curing compensation for improvements, 
and declared that such compensation 
should apply to retrospective improve- 
ments. He laid down the following 
principles :—-That of attaching to evic- 
tions such conditions as would render 
them impolitic and difficult on the part 
of the landlord; and of securing the 
evicted tenant, if he fulfilled’ his’ con- 
tract, from the danger and fear of being 
thrown out upon the world without 
carrying with him a fair and reasonable 
compensation, not only for improvements 
he had effected, but also for the depriva- 
tion of those means of livelihood which 
had been afforded him by the occupa- 
tion of the land from which he had been 
ejected. Why should not those equit- 
able principles be applied to the Irish 
publican as well as to the Irish tenant ? 
Why should he be thrown out on the 
world without compensation? » Why 
should he, by one sweeping Act. of 
the Legislature, be deprived of his 
means of livelihood? His licence was 
his tenant-right—why should-it be de- 
stroyed? He was aware thatthe Legis- 
lature had always exercised. the right 
to regulate the traffic in intoxicating 
drinks; but regulation was one thing, 
the extinction of a lawful day another. 
Regulation was one thing, total depriva- 
tion another. Regulation was one thing, 
confiscation another. When was sucha 
change as this ever proposed before ? 
The Bill of Mr. Bruce (Lord Aberdare) 
meditated no such revolution as this, 
yet that Bill embodied distinctly the 
principle of compensation. The amount, 
calculated on a period of 10 years, 
was deemed insufficient by the English 
Trade. Butthe principle was admitted ; 
and having been admitted in the case of 
the English trader, how could it be re- 
pudiated in that of the Irish Trade? 
The right to compensation flowed natu- 
rally and inovitably from the right to 
transfer. If the publican had the right 
to transfer his, licensed-house, ‘he had: a 
right to compensation for the depriva- 


Sir Walter B. Barttelot 





tion of that which gave to the house, 
in whole or in part, its value—the 
seven-day licence. That right of trans- 
fer had never been questioned in Eng- 
land, and it was confirmed last year in 
Ireland by the unanimous decision of 
the Court of Queen’s Bench. The Lord 
Chief Justice concluded his judgment 
with these emphatic words :— . 


“JT do not think the Court should be in- 
fluenced by any opinion that the number of 
public-houses in this city isan evil which should 
be diminished. If the fact be so, the authori- 
ties may most properly refuse to add to the 
number. But existing vested interests should 
not be extinguished, even with a legitimate ob- 
ject, without compensation.” 


It was settled law, which admitted of no 
controversy, that the seven-day licence 
in Ireland was a fixed and settled in- 
terest and a vested right. That vested 
right the Bill before the House ren- 
dered valueless in hundreds of cases, 
and seriously impaired in all. The 
House of Commons might, by the Bill 
before it, extinguish that right; but it 
could only do so by discarding its own 
precedents, annulling its own acts, and 
transgressing the Constitution itself. 

Masor O’BEIRNE was of opinion 
that there was less necessity for this 
legislation than formerly, seeing that 
drunkenness was diminishing, and that 
the people of Ireland might be safely 
trusted to regulate the Sunday drinking. 
At the same time he would give his sup- 
port to the Bill as an experiment; but 
he hoped the experiment would not be 
extended beyond a year. 

Smr JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he had 
not intended to make a speech upon this 
occasion except for a discovery he had 
made in the course of the debate. He 
had received, within the last few days, 
a number of intelligent, impressive, and, 
according to appearance, sincere com- 
munications from friends of the Tem- 
perance Movement, and from gentlemen 
whom, he had no doubt, sincerely pro- 
fessed to be friends of his in giving him 
good advice on this matter. He was 
surprised to find that all these letters 
appeared to have been written, although 
it was hardly credible, in obedience to 
a Circular issued by a Sunday Closing 
Association, impressing upon the people 
to write ‘to their Members, and thus 
bring pressure to bear on them in favour 
of this Bill. These communications had 
done one thing—they had reminded him 
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that the majority: of his constituents 
were iny favour: of this Bill; but the 
writers ‘seemed ito forget that the Bill 
now before the House was wholly dif- 
ferent’ from) that: originally introduced. 
Then there -was another point against the 
Bill. He was not aware 'that any Mem- 
ber-of the House had attempted to show 
that the rural: portions of Ireland had 
abused the privilege of being able to 
obtain liquor on Sunday; but all the 
evidence that had been brought forward 
in favour of the Bill had referred to 
the large towns; and the only fragment 
of the Bill which remained before the 
House was one which was of no use and 
might do a great deal of harm. Those 
communities in ‘the vicinity of great 
towns who desired Sunday drinking 
would find) themselves -within easy dis- 
tance of places. where they could carry 
on their Sunday orgies, while the small 
but quiet places: of Sunday resort in the 
country would be shut up. ‘The Bill 
was for the repression of Sunday drink- 
ing in all places éxcept those where it 
had: been actually proved to prevail. 
He thought the: hon. Gentleman in 
charge of the Bill, whose good sense 
and temper-on all occasions commended 
themselves to the House; might fairly 
agree with the proposition that had been 
made by the hon: Member for Cork (Mr. 
Murphy), and:that was toconsent to the 
houses beiig: kept: ope for three hours 
in-all:places in Ireland on Sunday: In 
this ‘matter; they -must’' consider: the 
temper of; comparatively speaking, an 
uneducated class of: people; but who, 
however, had. trong’ opinions’ on per- 
sonal rights. _ If the Bill must pass, he 
was anxious that it should be one that 
the people could accept, and he was 
quite prepared to. curtail the: hours of 
drinking upon all days in the week ; 
but that sort of legislation should pro- 
gress gradually. It would be easy to 
evade the provisions of this’ Bill. The 
people had only to form themselves into 
clubs or. friendly societies, or to join 
clubs and’ societies «which already 
existed, and which took'in members for 
the moderate subscription of 16d.) per 
annum. ‘Would it not, therefore; be 
better to educate the people into habits 
of temperance by the three hours’ restric- 
tion on Sundays, than to interfere as this 
Bilk would with the liquor traffic? In 
the-causeof temperanee,'and witha view 
of' having: thé thing quietly ‘and: ami- 





cably settled, and with a view of making 
the Bill more acceptable to the Lords— 
for he supposed it would go to the Lords, 
and he thanked God they had a House 
of Lords—he would rather have the 
Bill leave this House witha three hours’ 
clause. For his own part, he had no 
wish to repeat the arguments which he 
had already urged against it; but he 
should notice one excuse for certain 
Members who made lengthy speeches on 
this subject, and it was this—Those 
who confined their remarks to a simple 
statement of their objections found 
that statement, generally speaking, re- 
duced to a few lines in the newspapers 
next morning, while those who repeated 
over and over again the same argu- 
ments had, in reality, the whole sub- 
stance of what they said given at greater 
length. 

Mr. SPEAKER: I must remind the 
hon. Member that he should confine him- 
self to the Question before the House. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA: Sir, I 
have no more to say on the subject. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN opposed the ac- 
ceptance of this Report for many rea- 
sons. In the first place, it was class 
legislation of the very worst kind— 
class legislation imposed on the, poor 
and working classes by the wealthy, and 
by those who would not be in the least 
affected by its operation. In. the next 
place, he opposed it because he believed 
that, instead of having a sobering effect 
on the people, it would assist in demo- 
ralizing them. If people had respectable 
licensed houses to go to, they would come 
to little harm. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not Putas House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN continued : If the 
people had. no respectable licensed 
houses to go to, they would be driven to 
the shebeen-houses, and drinking would 
go on in private houses with demo- 
ralizing effect. Another reason why he 
opposed the Bill was that it would con- 
fiscate the pomets of from 17,000 to 
18,000 peoplein Ireland. It would take, 
at least, one-sixth of the receipts from 
the country publicans of Ireland without 
giving them any compensation. He was 
sure the House would not willingly 
sanction confiscation without compensa- 
tion. And, lastly, he opposed the Bill, 


because he believed it was opposed to 











the feelings and wishes of the vast ma- 
jority of those who would be affected by 
the Bill. He challenged its promoters 
to hold a duly placarded meeting in the 
Phoenix Park, Dublin, and let the people 
decide for or against the Bill. 

Mr. SULLIVAN: It was done. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN : It was not done. 

Mr. SULLIVAN : I pledge my word 
it was done. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 

Mr.O’SULLIVAN challenged hishon. 
and learned Friend to call a publie meet- 
ing at Dublin, and if that meeting was 
not more than two to one against the Bill, 
he would submit to it. The class af- 
fected by the Bill was the working class, 
and that class was largely against the 
Bill, and for that reason he should give 
the Bill all the opposition he could. It 
was well that the House should know 
what was in store forthem. The friends 
of the measure had given notice that 
they were prepared to continue the 
Sitting through that, and, if necessary, 
even the following night. Well, if that 
were so, the opponents of the measure 
were not less determined to oppose, by 
every means and to the utmost extent, a 
measure which they regarded as one of 
coercion. He would show to the House 
that Irish opinion was in no way in 
favour of the Bill. There had been 888 
Petitions, containing 235,553 signatures, 
against the Bill; while there had been 
1,048 Petitions, with 313,403 signatures, 
in favour of the Bill. Well, that was 
certainly a preponderance of Petitions 
in favour of it. Butin the last week of 
May, 23 Petitions were presented in 
favour of the Bill, and out of those 23 
Petitions, which were supposed to re- 
present Irish opinion, 12 were from 
England, 1 from Scotland, 1 was from 
the Society of Friends in Dublin, and 10 
were from the rest of Ireland. Out of 
the 11 Petitions presented during the 
week ending the 9th of May, 9 were from 
England ; and yet this House was made 
to believe that these Petitions repre- 
sented Irish opinion, whereas the fact 
was that one-half of all the Petitions 
came from England. It was utterly un- 
true that the Irish were, as had been 
said, burning for this Bill. Two depu- 
tations had come from Ireland to support 
it; but the fact was that one of those 
were composed of two Scotchmen. One 
hon. Member had stated that he spent 
£3,000 a-year on this temperance agita- 
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tion; andit was not to be wondered at, 
that, with such an inducement, Petitions 
and agitations and deputations should 
spring into existence. This was purely 
a Scotch Sabbatarian question, without 
any single element of Irish feeling in the 
matter. If the hon. Member for Kil- 
kenny (Mr. B. Whitworth), instead of 
spending £3,000 a-year towards this 
agitation, were to devote that amount 
towards the improvement and the well- 
being of the working classes in his own 
neighbourhood, he would be devoting his 
money to something more tangible than 
an imaginary idea. It was an old argu- 
ment—and a very fallaciousone — thatthe 
Bill would check drunkenness in Ire- 
land ; but almost everyone knew that the 
amount of drunkenness on Sunday was 
not only comparatively, but absolutely 
small. The movement was purely a 
Scotch Sabbatarian one, and it received 
no sympathy from the Irish people. Of 
course, in this Sabbatarian question, he 
looked on the North of Ireland as Scotch. 
He would show how the question was 
regarded in the light of the votes of the 
Trish Members. Of these, 88 had voted 
one way or the other, while 15 had ab- 
stained from voting. Of the popular 
Home Rule Members, 29 were in favour 
of the Bill, and 20 were against it. 
Did that show that it was such a purely 
Irish idea that it should be forced upon 
Ireland? There were 8 Liberals for the 
Bill, and only 2 against it. Hoe did not 
wonder at that, because the Liberals on 
the front Opposition Bench had made 
this a Party question. Of the Conser- 
vatives, 27 were for the Bill and only 3 
against it; but, out of these 27, 19 
represented the Sabbatarian North of 
Ireland. Take away the Sabbatarian 
North of Ireland, very little tangible 
support had been given to the Bill. By 
the Bill, as it stood, the people of the 
large towns who were accustomed to go 
on Sundays to suburban pleasure resorts 
for fresh air and recreation would be de- 
prived of refreshment; while,-on the 
other hand, the people of the suburban 
districts, if they wanted refreshment on 
Sunday, would have to repair to the 
large towns in order to obtain it. More- 
over, the Bill would work very unfairly 
towards the different suburban pleasure 
resorts around the city of Dublin, be- 
cause the public-houses would be open 
on Sundays in such places as were 
within the metropolitan area and closed 
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in those which were not. Again, the 
measure would operate very incon- 
veniently in many towns having a con- 
siderable population, and which had pre- 
sented Petitions against it. Dundalk, 
for instance, a town with a large manu- 
factory, had sent Petitions, with 1,750 
signatures, against the Bill; while 
Rathkeale, a town in his own county, 
with a large market, and containing 
over 15,000 inhabitants in its dis- 
trict, had sent Petitionsto the same 
effect with 2,500 signatures. On the 
other hand, the promoters of this Bill 
were most inconsistent; because, while 
they would inflict great hardship on all 
the small towns and country districts, 
where there was comparatively little 
drunkenness, by closing the public- 
houses on Sundays, they had accepted 
Amendments which would exempt the 
five most drunken places in all Ireland 
from the measure. In the city of Dub- 
lin, with a population of 255,000, the 
number of , convictions for drunken- 
ness in the year 1876 was 13,000); 
whereas in the eounty of Dublin, with a 
population of much more than one-half 
of that of the city, the convictions for 
drunkenness amounted to a little over 
1,000, or only one-twelfth of the num- 
ber in the city. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN resumed: In 
the city of Cork, with a population of 
80,000, there had been, during 1876, as 
many as 3,920 convictions for drunken- 
ness; whereas in the county of Cork, 
with a population of 517,006, the con- 
victions had been only 5,600... In the 
city of Limerick, with a population of 
49,000, the convictions during the same 
year had been 3,632; whereas in the 
county, with a population of 192,000, 
the convictions had been only 3,200, or 
62 fewer. In the city of Waterford, 
with a population of 30,000, the convic- 
tions numbered 1,847. In the county, 
however, with a population of 123,300, 
there had been aa 1,535 convictions. 
In Belfast, with a population of 174,500, 
there were, notwithstanding the piety of 
the people, 6,825 convictions; whereas 
there had been only 3,542 convictions 
throughout the whole of the county 
Antrim, with a population of 230,000. 





These facts showed that it was in the 
large towns the greatest amount of 
drunkenness prevailed, and that the 
rural districts were comparatively sober. 
With a strange inconsistency, however, 
they were asked to exempt those large 
towns from the operation of the Act and 
put. restrictions upon the country dis- 
tricts where the people were sober, and 
such restrictions unnecessary. In other 
words, they drew a ring, and said to the 
people—‘‘ Within this line you may 
drink as much as you please, but out- 
side it you shall not have a drop.” 
The natural effect of this every Sunday 
would be to drive the people of the 
country districts into the large towns to 
get drink, reversing what they ought 
to do, which was to encourage the in- 
habitants of the large towns to seek 
healthful exercise in the country. The 
25 Irish Members who were against the 
Bill had been said to represent scarcely 
any one but themselves, and the sup- 
porters of the measure were said to re- 
present the opinions of an overwhelming 
majority of the Irish people. The fact, 
however, was that the two Members for 
Cork, representing a constituency of 
15,635, were amongst the opponents of 
that Bill, and the total constituency re- 
presented by the opposition numbered 
62,176, while the 64 Irish Members 
who supported the Bill represented a 
constituency of 154,831; so that with 
all the boasting they had heard about 
the almost universal desire in Ireland 
that the Bill should become law, there 
was not a very large majority of the 
people who took that view, if they were 
to judge of the opinions of the con- 
stituencies from the votes of their Repre- 
sentatives ; and if they were to strike out 
the Sabbatarians of the North, it would 
be found that opinion was very nearly 
evenly divided on the subject. The Bill 
had its great support from the North, 
and he defied its advocates to point to 
any fairly convened meeting in the 
South at which resolutions had been 
carried in favour of the Bill. In Lime- 
rick, at a meeting which was largely at- 
tended by working men, the Bul was 
condemned almost unanimously ; and in 
Cork more than one public meeting 
passed resolutions against it. If this 
were not a Sabbatarian movement, why 
was it proposed to close public-houses 
on that day of the week on which there 
was the least amount of drinking? There 











never were such facilities ‘given by the 
Government for any private Member’s 
Bill than for this one-sided measure, by 
which the working classes, whose wishes 
had not in any way been considered, 
would be principally affected. He should 
oppose the Bill at every stage and in 
every way he possibly could, because he 
believed it to be a coercive measure, 
which would deal a blow at the rights 
and privileges of the working classes. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. WHEELHOUSE said, that he 
should support the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Guildford (Mr. Onslow). 
He had read somewhere, not long ago, 
a statement, the exact words of which 
he could not quote; but the’ meaning 
was so strongly impressed upon his 
mind that he ventured to give the sense 
of the passage. It was to the effect that 
the iteration and re-iteration of any 
calumny, by its mere continuance, would, 
in all certainty, cast a stigma—however 
baseless and undeserved—upon those 
against whom it was levelled. And 
there could be no doubt that the Bill 
now before the House did cast a most 
undeserved and unfair stigma upon the 
people of Ireland generally. He felt 
that, attempt to disguise this matter as 
they would, the truth, notwithstanding, 
was palpably self-evident—namely, that 
this Bill was partly teetotal and partly 
Sabbatarian in its origin; and he said 
he sincerely pitied alike the so-called 
religion and the ethics of any man who, 
except for example sake, would hesi- 
tate to do that on a Sunday which he 
thought fit to do on a Monday, Tuesday, 
or, indeed, any other day of the week. 
It had been broadly stated, on the intro- 
duction of this Bill, that it was designed 
to curb drunkenness, especially on the 
Sunday, in Ireland; and some Members 
were half led to believe that drinking 
was more rife on that day than on any 
other. But the mint, or, in other words, 
the organization, from which this Bill 
really emanated, being strongly sus- 
pected, inquiries were at once set on 
foot, and it was proved, unquestionably 
and unquestioned, that of all daysin the 
week, throughout the length and breadth 
of the sister country, insobriety was on 
the Sunday the exception and not the 
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rule... If, therefore, the real object was 
to curb or stop drunkenness in Ireland, 
why choose this, the most sober day of 
the week, as the one for this experiment ? 
The simple truth was, that this fact at 
once.and for ever stripped this plea of 
all its validity and all its strength. 
They knew very well by whom this 
movement was got up. He did not 
hesitate to say, by the teetotal organiza- 
tions in the main, supplemented, doubt- 
less, by some few so-called Sabbatarians, 
aided by,some of the clergy of each 
branch of the Church Catholic in Ire- 
land; but it was, to all intents and 
purposes, virtually an emanation from 
that school which was endeavouring, if 
possible, to stop the sale of intoxicating 
liquors, not only in Ireland, but throngh- 
out.the world. His chief objection to 
the Bill, however, was that it sought, 
practically, to deal exclusively with a 
class which, as had been pithily observed 
that. night, were very nearly powerless ; 
because almost directly unrepresented 
in that House —namely, the wage- 
classes, alike of England and of Ireland. 
He hoped he might say for himself that 
he was as anxious as any man to pro- 
mote sobriety by all legitimate means. 
No man could hold drunkenness in ~ 
greater detestation than he did, and it 
was for that. very reason that he was 
the strongest antagonist of the measure 
now before Parliament. He opposed 
the Bill, because he was satisfied if it 
were once to become law, the effect would 
be to increase illicit drinking to an in- 
ordinate extent. When the Bill was 
first introduced, its promoters brought 
it forward with not merely a ‘‘ flourish 
of trumpets,’”’ but a fanfarronade to 
which all. the. teetotal bands, both in 
England and Ireland, might be sup- 
posed to have contributed. It was 
boldly represented that, from county 
Antrim to county Clare, the feeling of 
all classes was harmonious and unan:- 
mously in its favour; but subsequent 
inquiry had indisputably proved that 
not only was such feeling utterly falla- 
cious, but wholly without warrant or 
foundation. It must never be forgotten, 
too, that this, Bill was, in its inception, 
a measure for the total closure of all 
public-houses, on a Sunday in and 
throughout the whole of Ireland. What 
was it now? Its promoters had chosen 
to sacrifice—nay, he might even say, to 
sell—the entire principle of their Bill, in 
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order to obtain, in other words, in ex- 
change for, some so-called “ facilities ”’ 
for insuring its passage’ through’ this 
House. He did not believe in any such 
compromise of vital and fundamental 
principles ; he, for his own part; would 
rather have thrown up the Bill alto- 
gether than have sold its very prin- 
ciple in any such manner, or have 
consented to its emasculation in any 
such fashion. Its promoters had ab- 
negated the principles on which they 
had elected to stand, and' the whole of 
their theory had been blown, like an ex- 
ploded bubble, to the winds. All that 
this Bill, even if it passed in its present 
form, could possibly effect, would be to 
prohibit reasonable refreshment in‘ the 
small,sparsely-scattered country villages ; 
while, in the five large towns—where, if 
at all, restriction was demanded—every 
facility that now existed was to be con- 
tinued in full force, notwithstanding 
that it was said, rightly or wrongly, 
these were the very places most requir- 
ing restriction and prohibition. So 
much, then, alike for principle and the 
love of it. If this Bill were’ really to 
have the effect of restricting or restrain- 
ing drunkenness, and it was, therefore, a 
proper measure to apply to the small 
towns, why not to the larger, which as- 
suredly stood, if at all, more in need of it? 
Was it, or was it not, true, that the con- 
victions for drunkenness were ‘almost, if 
not entirely, equal, in these five towns, to 
those in the whole of the rest of Ireland’? 
Why, then, be content to restrict the 
operation of the Bill to those parts of the 
country wherein it was least required? 
This Bill ought not to be considered on 
the principle of compromise; and if it 
became law in its present form, the re- 
sult would necessarily be a continued 
agitation to enlarge its operation; be- 
cause, if once granted for any part of 
Ireland, could it be doubted for a moment 
that its promoters would instantly, be- 
fore the ink of this law was dry, recom- 
mend an agitation for its imposition on 
the remainder of Ireland ; and then how 
could it be said, with anylogical fairness, 
that its principle was not equally desir- 
able and applicable in the ‘case of Eng- 
land also? Such an agitation, continued 
as it most undoubtedly would be, could 
not fail to be most detrimental to ‘the 
— and, indeed, 'the best interests of 

oth countries. The'several Governments 
which had occupied the Treasury Bench 





had each and all been charged, rightly 
or wrongly, over and over again with 
passing Acts cf coercion as to Ireland ; 
but here was a proposal, emanating 
mainly from the Irish Members them- 
selves, at the instance—he did not like 
to use the word instigation—of a few 
priests and clergymen, supplemented, 
probably, by the feeling of the Presby- 
terian element in the Northern Pro- 
vinces of Ireland and the teetotallers, 
to coerce, in the most tyrannical 
fashion, the whole wage-class of that 
country, by seeking to prescribe what a 
man’s conduct should be in the sanc- 
tity of his own home. This was to be 
undertaken in order to satisfy the narrow 
notionsof those who considered intoxicat- 
ing drink a very naughty and objection- 
able thing. So long as the limits of the 
law were not overstepped or transgressed, 
what right had any man living to tell 
another what he should eat or what he 
should drink, any more than to say 
wherewithal he should be clothed? It 
had been said, he believed, by a Bishop 
of the English Church, that he would 
rather see England free than sober. He 
(Mr. Wheelhouse) was not a clergyman, 
and if he had made such a statement, pro- 
bably it would have been somewhat 
scornfully received ; but when it came, 
sanctioned—he had almost said, sanc- 
tified — by the mouth of an English 
Prelate, he could most cordially endorse 
the sentiment thus openly expressed, and 
he wouldextend it alike to Ireland and to 
this country. He himself had no earthly 
interest in this Bill, or those upon whom 
it bore more especially, either in regard 
to the Trade subject to its influence, or 
in any other way, beyond this—that he, 
for one, was determined to fight for, to 
maintain, and to preserve, if possible, 
intact and unimpaired, the freedom of 
his fellow-countrymen and fellow-sub- 
jects. He was bound to say that he 
had no sympathy with that class of self- 
styled religionists who thought it al- 
most, if not absolutely, a sin even to 
take a quiet walk on a Sunday, to whom 
any amusement; however innocent, was 
utterly ‘‘taboo;”’ and whose sole notion 
was that the only thing to be done on 
that day was to go to church or chapel, 
under the fear of some dread and un- 
known ‘penalty for omission, and to be 
seen—if at alls-demurely with a bible 
and ‘hymn-book under their arms. If 


he might venture to say so, with all due 











reverence, such ideas seemed to him to 
savour of the weak folly of some poor 
finite understanding setting to work in 
the vain and futile effort to correct the 
dispensations of that great unseen and 
illimitable Providence which, in His 
goodness towards man, saw fit, while 
guiding our weak footsteps, to allow the 
air to blow, and creation to move in His 
own appointed blessed way, as well on 
Sunday as on other days of the week. 
One or more of the Irish Bishops had 
already succeeded by persuasion in 
closing, it was said, all such houses on 
the Sunday. All honour to them for 
having done so; but for that very rea- 
son he protested against doing that com- 
pulsorily and by Statute, which it was 
thus proved could be effected when it 
was either desirable or necessary, with- 
out the intervention of the law. His 
anxiety was, as he had said before, to 
save the freedom of his fellow-subjects 
in the due exercise of their own indivi- 
dual discretion in all matters relating to 
their domestic habits and requirements ; 
and in reference to them, he could no 
more permit needless interference of this 
character than he could allowit, if it 
were possible to prevent it, in his own 
personal case. If this Bill were, in fact, 
a perfectly free measure, which would 
put men of all classes on a footing of 
precise equality, then something might 
possibly be advanced in defence of it; 
but seeing it could only affect the com- 
fort of the wage and under-middle class 
in Ireland, he must give it his strong 
opposition. It was clear that such a 
measure as this ought to be made to in- 
clude either the whole of Ireland, or 
ought not to become law at all. The 
Forbes-Mackenzie Act, of which so much 
had been said, and which he, indivi- 
dually, disliked as much as possible, at 
all events had this merit or demerit, 
call it which they would—that it was 
felt in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and the 
most remote corner of the Lothians and 
the Highlands alike. Could it matter 
for the purposes of legislation such as 
this where the Tweed flowed or the Irish 
Channel rolled? Surely not. If this 
measure were founded on the immu- 
table principles of equity, so surely also 
ought Dublin, Belfast, and Cork to have 
been included in its provisions; and 
while, therefore, he supported the pro- 
posal of the hon. Member for Guildford, 
so must he continue to give his opposi- 
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tion to this Bill in every way within his 


ower. 
i Mr. STACPOOLE not only protested 
against the principle of the Bill and its 
thoroughly unconstitutional provisions, 
but must condemn the unfair manner 
in which it had been pressed forward, 
and the facilities afforded the promoters 
by the Government for its consideration, 
to the detriment, if not the defeat, of 
the Intermediate Education (Ireland) 
Bill, To those who understood what 
the Sunday Closing Bill really meant, 
it was most unacceptable; while those 
who did not understand it required fur- 
ther time for its consideration. He 
maintained that if it was good for one 
part of Ireland, it was good for all. It 
was good for none; and he protested 
against its interference with personal 
bey Why should not a man have 
his glass of beer if he wanted it? A 
glass of beer was very refreshing at the 
end of a long walk. [‘ No, no! al The 
hon. Member who said “No!” had 
evidently never tasted beer. He held 
in his hands Memorials most numer- 
tae signed by members of the Trade 
in the county Olare in favour of the 
Amendments proposed by the hon. 
Members for Cork and Meath; and if 
the Bill were carried—which he sin- 
cerely hoped it never would be—he 
trusted that compensation of the most 
liberal character would be given to 
those who were about being deprived of 
their seventh-day licence. He warned 
the House against encouraging the 
growth of shebeen-houses, the inevitable 
result of closing the licensed public on 
Sundays, and he called upon the pro- 
moters of the Bill to withdraw it, at all 
events for the present Session ; so that, 
if it were again to be re-introduced, 
what it proposed to enact might be 
thoroughly looked into. 

Mr. ISAAC said, although much had 
been said on the subject before the Com- 
mittee, it was not exhausted. It was true 
the arguments had all been on one side 
—the promoters of the Bill not having 
on any occasion attempted to reply to 
the arguments of those who opposed 
it. He had made many inquiries 
as to the requirements of the Trish 
people, and he ‘was satisfied that 
though there might be a large num- 
ber in favour of this Bill, the great 
majority of the Irish people were de- 
cidedly-opposed to it, The Government, 
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no doubt, had made inquiries on this 
subject; but the information they ob- 
tained must have been entirely different 
to that received by him, or they would 
- not have given such facilities to the pro- 
moters of the Bill, after refusing to 
give them to many other important mea- 
sures now before Parliament. Like the 
hon. and learned Member for Leeds (Mr. 
Wheelhouse), he had opposed the Bill 
on prineiple from the first. He believed 
the great bulk of the Irish people no 
more wished for such a measure than 
the great majority of the English people 
required such a measure for this country. 
He desired to put an end to drunken- 
ness by example and moral influence, 
People ought not to be deprived of their 
ordinary beverage on Sunday because 
there were a few who would abuse the 
privilege of obtaining it. He hoped the 
Bill would be withdrawn, so that the 
people of Ireland might be able to ex- 
press their opinion on the details of the 
scheme between the present time and 
next Session. 


Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members being found present, 


Mr. ISAAC resumed: He objected 
to the Bill as a class legislation, inimical 
to the welfare of the country, because it 
would deprive the great mass of the 
people of Ireland of their just rights. 
If the majority of the people of Ireland 
were anxious to have the public-houses 
closed on the Sunday, they would not 
petition the House nor trouble their 
Representatives; but they would keep 
away from the public-houses, and render 
it unprofitable for the publicans to take 
out seven-day licences. If the publicans 
desired to close their houses on Sunday, 
they would do so by taking out six-day 
licences, thus saving one-seventh of their 
expenses; and in neither of these cases 
would an Act of Parliament be required 
beyond what already existed. It was un- 
wise to attempt to coerce people in such a 
way as to foster an illicit trade; and this 
was shown by the increase of Sunday 
drunkenness in Scotland, which was 
clearly indicated by the Returns ob- 
tained last Session,in spite of the denial 
of the hon. Member for Dumbartonshire 
(Mr. Orr-Ewing), who had impugned the 
accuracy of what he (Mr. Isaac) had 
said in a, former debate.. He now de- 





sired to say he believed the Returns 
made to Parliament were always based 
upon facts obtained from official Re- 
cords, and were at all times to be relied 
upon as correct—thus proving the Forbes- 

‘Kenzie Act to be a failure. Within 
the last few days an incident had oc- 
curred near Cork which would astonish 
the supporters of the Bill. The account 
of itin the Cork daily paper was headed— 
“‘ Dreadful faction fray; four men in dan- 
ger of death.”’ This happened ontheSun- 
day, although, in that part of Ireland, all 
the public-houses were closed on the 
Sunday, The men were intoxicated be- 
yond self-control, and must have got 
drunk on Saturday night or on Sunday 
from drink purchased on Saturday. Two 
families had quarrelled on a_ recent 
Saint’s day; they attended Mass on 
Sunday morning, and in the afternoon 
they met, with the results stated. He 
asked the House, and the promoters of 
this Bill in particular, if anything more 
disastrous than this could have occurred 
if all the public-houses in Ireland had 
been open? They had a Bill, which 
proposed to deprive a large portion of 
the Irish people of a measure of their 
rights; and yet the promoters of the 
scheme did not appear to have power to 
say one word in answer to the arguments 
advanced against the proposal. The 
hon. Member who had charge of it (the 
O’Conor Don), however, had destroyed 
the only principle there was in the Bill, 
when he exempted the five large towns 
in Ireland from the measure. The prin- 
ciple of the Bill was gone, and now they 
had a sort of mermaid Bill—neither fish 
nor flesh. .Had the hon. Member stood 
to his original Bill, he might have passed 
it much more quickly than the Bill now 
before the House. If they adopted the 
prineiple of Sunday closing of public- 
houses in Ireland, good ; if they excluded 
five towns from the operation of the Bill, 
what became of the principle of Sunday 
closing ?_ What was there in the popu- 
lation of big towns which made it desir- 
able to keep the public-houses open, 
while the public-houses in smaller towns 
were to be closed? He maintained that 
in all those places where the people, or 
where the owners of houses desired that 


‘they should be open, they ought to be 


allowed to be opened. When it was 
wished by them that they should be 
closed, that would be done without the 
assistance of Parliament. He would 
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give his support to the Habitual Drunk- 
ards’ Bill, or any measure that would go 
to prevent drunkards doing injury to 
themselves or others. He supported 
Bands of Hope, Temperance Societies, 
Good Templars, and other like institu- 
tions, because each in their way did 
much good; but he contended there 
was no need for Parliament to pass mea- 
sures that should deprive majorities of 
Her Majesty’s subjects of their rights on 
the demand of minorities. The House 
might be assured that they would not 
see the end of the Bill that day or the 
next. It was a disagreeable subject, 
and would become much more so the 
more it was discussed. He suggested 
they should agree to a compromise. Let 
those who occupied both sides of the 
House — the supporters and opponents 
of the Bill—go out and settle it, and 
return to the House with their scheme 
prepared. Before concluding, he de- 
sired to repeat what he had already 
said, that the Bill entirely changed its 
character when the promoters accepted 
the Government Amendments; and if 
they admitted the principle of exemp- 
tions, why not extend it? What was 
good for Dublin, Cork, Limerick, Water- 
ford, and Belfast, surely could not be 
objected to for other large towns. But 
then would come the question of what 
was a large town? For this purpose he 
should say any town of 400 inhabitants 
would be a very large one, and should 
be exempted from the operation of the 
Bill. They—the opponents of the Bill— 
did not object to the various Temperance 
Societies to which he had referred; but 
they did object to this improper and 
unnecessary interference with the rights 
of the majority of the Irish people. 
If this Bill was to become law, he would 
move that all clubs in Ireland should be 
included in it. He regarded the measure 
as being a coercion Bill of the worst cha- 
racter ; and it would be looked upon, he 
believed, by the people of Ireland as 
being the worst coercion Bill to which 
they had ever been subjected. The op- 
ponents of the Bill desired to join with 
its promoters in the effort to attain the 
laudable object they had inview. They 
all wished to forward the cause of tem- 
perance ; but they objected to an inter-’ 
ference with the rights and privileges of 
those who were not intemperate, but 
took a moderate quantity of drink at a 
time when they required it, He objected 


Mr. Isaac 








to a Bill being forced down their throats, 
which was as unpalatable to them as 
would be a Bill which insisted upon 
every man being a drunkard, and he 
hoped the House would reject it. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING re- 
gretted that there was not a larger 
attendance to listen to the speech of the 
hon. Member (Mr. Isaac), He (Mr. 
Downing) wondered what the impres- 
sion of a stranger present at the debate 
of that evening would be when he saw 
that for several hours there were present 
20 or 25 Members only, and that when 
each speaker sat down 15 or 16 Mem- 
bers rose in their places to oppose the 
Bill, while not one of the advocates of 
the measure made any sign of rising. 
The Bill was introduced early in the 
Session; it was read a second time b 
surprise. [‘‘No!”] Well, the Irish 
newspapers said by a trick; but, how- 
ever that might be, it was notorious 
that the Government were opposed to 
the Bill. What happened? Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government said to the pro- 
moters of the Bill that five of the largest 
towns in Ireland must be excluded from 
its operation. The measure was sent to 
a Select Committee, which was presided 
over by the then Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach); 37 
witnesses were examined, and by a ma- 
jority of 2, the Committee decided that 
the five towns in question should not be 
excluded. The Government disregarded 
this recommendation, and said to the 
promoters—‘' Agree to the exemption of 
these five towns, and we will assist you 
in carrying the Bill.” This course, with 
singular inconsistency, the promoters of 
the Bill accepted; but it was one which he 
hoped the House would not approve. His 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Louth (Mr. Sullivan), anticipating 
that this Bill would have passed easily, 
had brought in a Bill to close the public- 
houses at 7 o’clock on Saturdays; and 
if that Bill had been brought on in- 
stead of this, he should have sup- 
ported it, because that was the measure 
which was really wanted in Ireland. 
The statistics which had been quoted, 
and the opinions which had been read, 
showed that the Bill was opposed by the 
majority of the Irish people. He con- 
sidered that the conduct of the Govern- 
ment was censurable in accepting such 
a compromise as had been agreed to; 
and he was perfectly certain that the 











Grand Jury Law Amendment Act, which 
had been looked forward to for many 
years past, would be more acceptable to 
the Irish people than such a measure as 
this, which was in contradiction. to the 
majority of the feeling in Ireland. In 
his capacity as a magistrate, he knew 
that Sunday was up i on which there 
was the least drunkenness; and yet it 
was proposed on that day to close the 
public-houses in all parts of the country, 
except those few in which drunkenness 
really prevailed to any extent. As a 
matter of fact, the Bill, in its present 
form, was a mere skeleton of what it 
originally was, and was, moreover, in 
contradiction of what even its supporters 
wished for. He had seen a report of a 
meeting held in the Exhibition Palace 
at Dublin, and presided over by his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Kildare (Mr. Meldon), at which a reso- 
lution was passed supporting the Bill, 
but begging that Dublin might not be 
excepted from its operation; yet the 
promoters of the measure had gladly as- 
sented to the proposal of the Govern- 
ment to except Dublin and four other 
large towns from its operation. Cir- 
culars had been sent out, and he, 
amongst others, had received one, re- 
questing hon. Members to withdraw 
their opposition; and had it not been 
for the stringent instructions -therein, 
he, in all probability, would not have 
spoken on the question now. He was 
of opinion that this measure would 
not be of any benefit to the people of 
Ireland; if he thought it would, he 
would be prepared to go as far in respect 
to this Bill as the hon, Member for 
Roscommon (the O’Conor Don). The 
bond fide traveller was to be exempt 
from the operation of the Bill; so that 
while in Bray and Howth the respect- 
able inhabitants would not be able to 
get a glass of beer on Sunday, anyone 
coming to those places from Dublin 
could get as much as he liked. It was 
urged that this coercive measure would 
have the effect of repressing drunken- 
ness. He should like to give a few 
statistics touching the result of the 
Licensing Acts of 1872 and 1874 in the 
three Kingdoms; but he was sorry to say 
that his remarks would have no effect on 
the Treasury Bench. At one time 
during the evening that Bench had been 
empty; but from its present condition 
he did not think it was much better, 
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He did not speak in a low tone of voice; 
but he had found it perfectly impossible 
to waken the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
and the Secretary to the Treasury. In 
1861, in England alone, 17,059 persons 
were. taken up for drunkenness and 
disorderly conduct; in 1871, 24,000; 
and, in 1876, after two Acts had been 
assed to suppress drunkenness, 32,000. 
n Glasgow, which was supposed to be 
a model of sobriety, after the Forbes- 
Mackenzie Act. was passed, no fewer 
than 36,682 people were arrested for 
drunkenness. The Irish were not at all 
a drunken, people. There was nearly 
three times more drank per head 
in Scotland, and twice in England, 
as in Ireland; and yet they were told 
that the Irish people required an Act 
of coercion to prevent them from en- 
joying the Sunday as the people of 

ngland did. On a previous stage of 
the Bill, the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich (Mr, Gladstone) 
came down to the House between 2 and 3 
o’clock in the morning to support the 
Bill, because he thought the majority of 
the people of Ireland desired that it 
should be passed. But on other ques- 
tions there was far more agreement 
between the Irish Members than on this; 
and yet English Representatives did not 
support, but opposed, the wish of the 
majority of Irish Members with reference 
to those questions. It would be seen 
at the next Election whether the oppo- 
nents or the supporters of the Bill would 
receive support from the bulk of the 
Trish constituencies. This Bill was sup- 
ported by an unnatural combination. 
The Members of the front Opposition 
Bench, although they were absent when 
an important subject affecting the poor 
of Ireland and Scotland was under dis- 
cussion last Friday, were here to-night 
to support this coercion, and were united 
on this question with the Government, 
who would if they could throw out the 
Bill. That was what he called an un- 
natural combination. He disclaimed 
any intention of speaking against time, 
a sort of tactics he would not lend him- 
self to. He spoke because his judgment 
and his conscience told him that the Bill 
was one that the people did not want, 
and one which the majority of the peo- 
ple was opposed to. If the House was 
wise, it. would reject if. He would again 
appeal to the hon. Member for Rod- 
common, to pause before he pushed this 
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Bill to extremities. Let him either with- 
draw the Bill or accept a clause to allow 
the public-houses to be opened for three 
hours on Sunday in every town with 
over 400 inhabitants. The county Ros- 
common, with a population of 150,000, 
had only four towns with more than 500 
inhabitants; and surely these four 
towns were not too much for the supply 
of the reasonable wants of 150,000 peo- 
ple? Ifthe hon. Member for Roscom- 
mon accepted the suggestion he had 
made there would be no further opposi- 
tion to the Bill. 

Tae O’DONOGHUE said, he did not 
wish to let the Bill enter upon another 
stage without recording an emphatic 
protest against it. It was no great con- 
cession on his part to admit that the 
majority of the Irish Members had de- 
clared themselves in favour of the Bill; 
but he contended that there were cir- 
cumstances which deprived the majority 
from having that influence which they, 
under another state of things, should 
exercise. The exceptional circumstances 
to which he alluded were as follows :— 
This measure was not the result of a 
popular cry, and yet it proposed to deal 
with matters affecting the individual 
liberties of almost everyone in Ireland ; 
the people never asked for this Bill, and 
its promoters were anxious to pass it 
before the constituencies could express 
any opinion on the matter. The subject 
was not before the people at the last 
General Election, and the majority of 
Irish Members favourable to the Bill 
had been influenced by the action of 
agents of certain Associations in Ire- 
land and by the untiring exertions of 
eminent teetotal Members of the House 
of Commons. Hesubmitted that before 
they accepted the statement that Ire- 
land wanted a Sunday Closing Bill the 
House should have before it the distinct 
declaration of the Irish constituencies. 
The Bill was opposed to the convivial 
habits of the people ; and it was a well- 
established fact that any attempts to 
apply such legislation to England would 
lead to a revolution, and that in Scotland 
and America, where this capricious 
restraint had been imposed, it had been 
owing to the spasmodic energy of some 
few individuals whose zeal had secured 
for them a passing triumph over the 
common sense of their countrymen. 
Such a Bill would not restrain drinking. 
The Irish people did not want a Sunday 
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Closing Bill, and he found it difficult to 
believe that the Bill in its present state 
could be accepted by its promoters. They 
set out with the statement that nothing 
but the total closing of public-houses on 
Sunday would satisfy them or the people 
of Ireland; and if this House did not 
give them this Bill the House would be 
trampling upon the just and lofty aspi- 
rations of the people. The argument of 
the hon. and learned Member for Louth 
(Mr. Sullivan) appeared to him one of 
the most extraordinary rhetorical flou- 
rishes to which he had ever listened. The 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s sagacity, 
however, was so great that it must be 
owing to his (the O’ Donoghue’s) own want 
of intelligence that he was unable to com- 
prehend hisargument. The only mean- 
ing he could attach to the hon. and 
learned Gentleman’s observations was, 
that the Irish people were torn by 
conflicting desires on the one hand, and 
by a burning desire to keep out of the 
public-houses; and, on the other hand, 
by a burning desire to get into them, 
and in the dread and fear lest the 
latter desire should get the better of the 
former, unless they could summon to 
their aid an Act of Parliament and 
police supervision. In accepting, how- 
ever, the Amendments of the Govern- 
ment, the hon. and learned Gentleman 
gave up the entire principle of the Bill; 
for if in all the large centres of popu- 
lation the public-houses were still to be 
open on Sundays, then the question of 
Sunday closing was to remain as a 
monster in the womb of futurity. The 
fact was now apparent that Government 
could not be induced to give any sup- 
port to this Bill, except on the under- 
standing that it should be altogether 
stripped of the principle on which it had 
been introduced. That was what was 
to have been expected from an Adminis- 
tration anxious to oblige the supporters 
of the Bill; but, at the same time, re- 
solved never to give legislative sanction 
to their aspirations. The Government 
in the countenance which they gave to 
this Bill had altogether disregarded 
logic, and had taken their stand on the 
ground of expediency. In his opinion, 
however, the countenance which they 
lent to this measure was unworthy of 
their statesmanship, and of any states- 
manship which was guided by reason. 
That a man having the good-fortune to 
live in a town of 50,000 or 80,000 in- 
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habitants should have the right to enter 
a public-house and sit down and enjoy 
himself with his friends, while another 
person, having the ill-fortune to live in 
a small town or in a country district 
should be prevented from doing so, was 
an arrangement for which no satisfac- 
- tory reason could be given. If he lived 
in Dublin, Cork, or Limerick, he might 
avail himself of those relaxations which 
every person in France, in Belgium, the 
other parts of the Continent, and the 
greater part of America might enjoy; 
but if he lived in Tralee, in Mallow, 
in Banagher, or any other of the small 
towns in Ireland, he was to be precluded 
from using public-houses. The most 
that could Be said of the Bill in its pre- 
sent form was, that owing to the ex- 
emptions introduced into it by the 
Government, the number of those who 
would be inconvenienced and worried 
by it would be considerably reduced ; 
but why, he would ask, should any 
one man in Ireland be made the 
victim of such capricious legislation ? 
The Bill, as it had been introduced, 
was based upon the principle that 
the whole population of Ireland should 
be compelled to keep clear of the public- 
houses on Sundays. To this Govern- 
ment had strong objections; and they 
were now asked to pass a Bill which ca- 
priciously told one set of men that they 
might get as drunk as they pleased upon 
Sundays, while it told another set of 
men that they were not to be at liberty 
todoso. The principle of the Permis- 
sive Bill was intelligible. It assumed 
that in some districts the majority of 
the inhabitants might wish to have 
the public-houses open, while in other 
districts the majority might wish to 
keep them closed, and it would enact 
that the will of the majority should de- 
cide the matter. It had never, how- 
ever, occurred to the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) to propose that where there 
was a crowd the people should drink as 
much as they pleased, and that only 
those who were members of small popu- 
lations should be precluded from doing 
so. Under those circumstances, he con- 
fidently and earnestly appealed to the 
House not to inflict such a piece of ca- 
pistons legislation upon Ireland. His 

on. Friend the Member for Roscommon 
(the O’Conor Don) was, he thought, 
bound to withdraw this Bill, as it was 





wholly untenable. The time was not 
far distant when there would be an op- 
portunity to refer the whole matter to 
those whom it really concerned—to those 
who were alone competent to decide it. 
Should it appear to be the wish of the 
Irish electors, speaking at a General 
Election in a constitutional form, to 
compel the whole population of Ireland 
to abstain from the use of any alcoholic 
drink on Sundays, then, much as he might 
question the wisdom of any such decision, 
he would feel bound to respect the ex- 
pression of public feeling as authori- 
tatively enforced ; but until he had from 
the Irish people such an expression of 
opinion, he would disregard the fuss 
and talk of a few teetotal Members who 
wished to force this measure upon the 

eople of Ireland. Among them the 
Hy and learned Member for Louth 
(Mr. Sullivan) occupied the first place. 
According to that hon. and learned 
Gentleman, the Irish people were the 
most moral, the most religious, and the 
most drunken people in the world, and 
that, aobosdingy , their most ardent wish 
that immediate steps should be taken to 
lock them out of the public-house ; for 
that, with all their morality and religion, 
they were in a state of habitual intoxi- 
cation. If they were to only see the 
hon. and learned Gentleman’s testi- 
mony, no matter in what part of the 
world they saw a man stagger, they 
might at once come to the conclusion 
that he was an Irishman ; and he could 
never forget his action on the occasion, 
as if he felt it necessary to give the 
House an ocular demonstration of the 
horrors of drunkenness, and had for that 
purpose studied the physical condition 
of one of his acquaintances after a 
night’s debauch. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman was practical on all other 
questions. He (the O’Donoghue) would 
urge upon the House not to let itself be 
persuaded that there was a general 
feeling in Ireland in favour of Sunday 
closing. After its defeat last year, the 
teetotallers promised a great commotion 
in the autumn; but the agents of the 
Association had principally employed 
themselves in filling up a Memorial, 
which was almost exclusively signed by 
persons by whom public-houses never 
had been, and never would be, used. 
The movement was almost expiring, 
when it suddenly revived under the 
patronage of the right hon, Gentleman 
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the Member for Greenwich (Mr. Glad- 
stone). The right hon. Gentleman was 
a host in himself, and nothing could be 
considered insignificant that was so for- 
tunate as to obtain his patronage. A 
copy of the Memorial was sent, and the 
right hon. Gentleman, of course, replied— 
he imagined not on a post-card—and, of 
course, the greatest possible publicity 
was given to his answer. It struck him 
that the right hon. Gentleman had re- 
plied in a hurry, for he stated that the 
‘‘Memorial was highly creditable to 
Ireland.” In what way was it creditable 
to Ireland? It was nothing more than 
the expression of the wish of a few indi- 
viduals that the mass of their fellow- 
countrymen might be subjected to 
restraints from which the Memorialists 
by reason of the affluence of their posi- 
tion would be free. Sunday was the 
day selected by the Memorialists for 
jollification, in which drink formed a 
very considerable ingredient. If the 
Memorialists had said that, for the sake 
of example to their fellow-countrymen 
and for the encouragement of temper- 
ance, they were willing to abstain from 
the use of alcoholic liquors on Sunday, 
one could have understood the expres- 
sion of the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich that the Me- 
morial was creditable to Ireland. He 
wished someone, in the absence of the 
right hon. Gentleman, would rise on his 
behalf to explain in what way the Me- 
morial was creditable to Ireland. The 
laudation bestowed on the Memorial by 
the right hon. Gentleman had led many 
innocent persons to imagine that it had 
some irresistible significance, and it had 
done much to perpetuate a most un- 
doubted delusion. There was no ground 
whatever for the statement that there 
was anything approaching a universality 
of desire in Ireland among any class for 
Sunday closing. Dr. Dorrian, one of 
the Roman Catholic Bishops of Ireland, 
most emphatically condemned the Bill. 
He had a list of a great number of places 
from which Petitions had come, and they 
were very important, and well worthy 
the attention of the House, as they 
included many of the most important 
towns in Ireland. It was clear, ap- 
parently, that the great mass of the 
people did not wish for Sunday 
closing ; but the most aggravating ar- 
gument in favour of the Bill was that 
the people did not know what was best 
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for them. In that case, he- presumed 
they would have to be guided by persons 
whose only claim to consideration was 
their superior sanctity and godliness. 
They did not appear, however, to thrive 
on the regimen they had adopted for 
themselves and wished to prescribe for 
others. Judging by the specimens that 
were seen about the House on the occa- 
sions of temperance debates, he thought 
it would be impossible to find an equal 
number of people so thoroughly an- 
swering to the description ‘‘ thoroughly 
out of health.”” He had often wished 
that they could be got together some- 
where where they could be closely ob- 
served by our great medical men and 
utilized for scientific purposes. Sup- 
posing the opponents of this and similar 
temperance Bills were to turn round on 
their teetotal friends, and say—‘‘ You 
are not well; it is perfectly clear that 
abstinence from alcoholic liquors does 
not agree with you. You unnatural 
fellow — your attenuated limbs, your 
want of ordinary corporeal development, 
in short, your general state of emacia- 
tion clearly proves that you stand in 
need of a little alcoholic stimulant, and 
take it you must. We shall introduce 
a Bill to compel you to imbibe good 
sound port.” How would the teetotallers 
like that? Seriously, however, it would 
be quite as reasonable to pass some such 
Bill as to prohibit persons from entering a 
public-house on a particular day of the 
week. Evidently, the Bill would inter- 
fere with the liberty of each individual 
in all those cases in which it was most 
desirable that he should use his own 
judgment. The theories of the pro- 
moters of this Bill were plausible, and 
their aims illusory. Such men were 
always entitled to forbearance, and must 
ever excite curiosity. He believed they 
performed in society a very useful part, 
in suggesting to practical men that judi- 
cious middle course which enabled them 
to get on quietly together. A moderate 
compromise had been offered by the hon. 
Member for Cork (Mr. Murphy), which 
must approve itself to the general sense 
of the House. As the Bill stood, he 
should at every stage give it his most 
determined opposition. 

Sir JULIAN GOLDSMID thought 
the conduct of the Government with 
reference to this Bill had been through- 
out most extraordinary. Any hon. 
Member might search the Records of 
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the House in vain, for an instance 
of a Government which, although con- 
stantly informing the House that it 
was most anxious to pass its own Bills, 
nevertheless gave such facilities to the 
Bills of private Members, as practically 
to prevent the passing of its own mea- 
sures. The House had spent three 
nights in discussing this Bill, which they 
were told it was the desire of the ma- 
jority of the Irish people should become 
law; but it was the first time that the 
Government had shown any disposition 
to bow to the wishes of the majority of 
the Irish people. There must be some- 
thing behind that anxiety. On more 
than one occasion, endeavours had been 
made to carry Bills in which the Irish 
people had taken the greatest interest. 
There was, for instance, the Bill for en- 
larging the borough franchise in Ireland, 
which was supported by the great bulk 
of the Irish people; but in respect of 
that measure, the Government forgot all 
its regard for the wishes of the people 
of Ireland. At the beginning of the 
Session a long list of Bills was produced 
by Irish Members,’ which would have 
filled every spare Wednesday during the 
Session; but the Government did not 
give them facilities. Why should they 
have the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Bill, in which so much interest was 
taken, the Valuation Bill, the High- 
ways Bill, the County Government Bill, 
or even the Intermediate Education 
(Ireland) Bill, postponed for the mea- 
sure of a private Member, in regard to 
which, notwithstanding what the Go- 
vernment had said, the Irish people did 
not appear to be agreed, and which he 
was quite sure the Government itself 
did not approve of? At an early stage 
of the Bill, the Government opposed 
it; but afterwards they offered the 
promoters facilities, provided certain 
Amendments were accepted. But there 
were limits to facilities — there were 
facilities and facilities —and it was 
very strange, at the end of a long Ses- 
sion, to find a Government night devoted 
to such a Bill as the present. And with 
what result had this been done? They 
had spent six hours in making no pro- 
gress. This ought to be a lesson to the 


Government not to give facilities in the 
way they had. Moreover, the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land did not, of course, like this Bill; 
he had seen a good deal of that sort of. 





thing, and knew how much humbug 
there was about it. The right hon. 
Gentleman knew that the people who 
promoted the Bill were not men whom 
they could trust; because the principles 
contained in the Bill were not their true 
principles. Their real principles were 
those of total prohibition, and that mea- 
sure was only used by them as the thin 
end of the wedge. He was informed, 
on credible authority, that since the 
passing of the Forbes-Mackenzie Act 
more whisky and less beer had been 
consumed in Scotland, and drunkenness 
had largely increased ; whereas in Ire- 
land, at the present time, the consump- 
tion of whisky on Sunday was diminish- 
ing, and that of beer, which did not 
intoxicate, was increasing. On the best 
authority, he had been assured that the 
experiment tried in Scotland had been a 
failure; and he further asked why they 
should apply to Irish labourers a mea- 
sure they would not be willing to apply 
to England? The Government had 
shown a great want of judgment in 
giving the extraordinary facilities they 
had for this Bill; and the House had a 
right to complain that measures pro- 
moted by the Government, and in which 
all parties took the greatest interest, 
had been postponed for a miserable 
Bill that could do no good, and 
would, in all probability, do much 
harm. In his opinion, the Govern- 
ment ought now to propose the ad- 
journment of the discussion, and allow 
the House to finish the evening with 
some measures which might be of more 
use to the country than the one under 
consideration. He hoped, also, that no 
more would be heard as to giving faci- 
lities to the hon. Member for Roscom- 
mon (the O’Conor Don). But if the 
Government did not adopt the sugges- 
tion he had thrown out, he would make 
another—namely, that they should allow 
the Bill to pass on one condition—that 
it should only apply to Roscommon. 
That would be a fair test. Let the hon. 
Member try the Bill in his own district, 
if he believed init. If it answered, then 
he might have some argument to bring 
before them. At present, judging from 
the effect of the Forbes-Mackenzie Act in 
Scotland, it was not likely to be successful 
in Ireland. It was a most remarkable fact 
that the promoters of the Bill did not ap- 
pear to believe in it themselves; for if 
they did, they would have had something 
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to say for it, instead of only indulging 
in uncivil and derisive cheers, whenever 
an opponent of the Bill made a point 
against them. He had been in the 
House some years, and regretted to find 
that a system had been adopted which 
did not add either to its character or 
dignity. He trusted that system would 
not be pursued on a future occasion ; for 
he felt sure that their debates would be 
better conducted, if they showed that 
courtesy to one another which was due 
to gentlemen. 

Mr. M‘LAREN said, that the hon. 
Member for Rochester (Sir Julian 
Goldsmid) had broadly stated that the 
Forbes-Mackenzie Act had been unsuc- 
cessful in Scotland. Perhaps he might 
be allowed to say, without being accused 
of egotism, that he knew a good deal 
more about the effects of that Act in 
Scotland than the hon. Member could 
be supposed to know. With the pass- 
ing of that Act he had had something 
to do, and he had since had a great deal 
to do with the state of public-houses and 
drunkenness in Scotland. As Chief 
Magistrate of the city of Edinburgh 
before and after the Act was passed, 
and having been since closely con- 
nected with the city, he had come 
to the conclusion that the Act had 
greatly diminished drunkenness. For 
the last 26 years the authorities of 
Edinburgh had had public statistics 
compiled, showing the number of ap- 
prehensions for drunkenness as well 
as for every other crime; and, so far 
from there having been an increase in 
drunkenness, as stated by the hon. 
Member, the statistics showed that there 
had been a very large decrease. In 
1852, before the Forbes-Mackenzie Act 
was passed, there were 729 persons ap- 
prehended as having been found drunk 
in the streets of Edinburgh in the course 
of that year on Sundays. In 1877, the 
number of persons apprehended under 
the same circumstances in Edinburgh 
on Sundays was reduced to 201. That 
was what the hon. Member for Rochester 
called a great increase in drunkenness 
—namely, a reduction from 729 to 201! 
Perhaps the Sunday statistics he had 
quoted were not to be so much regarded 
as an effective test upon the question of 
Sunday drunkenness, from the fact that 
they showed the number of persons ap- 
prehended in the 24 hours between 12 
o’clock on Saturday night and 12 o’clock 
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on Sunday night. Therefore, many per- 
sons would be put down in the statistics 
as having become drunk on Sunday who 
had become intoxicated on the Satur- 
day night. But the authorities had 
another series of tables, showing the 
number of persons apprehended be- 
tween 8 o’clock on Sunday morning and 
8 o’clock on Monday morning, and he 
maintained that those tables were the 
true test of Sunday drunkenness. He 
would now state the results of those 
tables. In 1852, there were 401 per- 
sons apprehended by the police for being 
drunk yea the hours he had last 
stated. In the last year for which the 
statistics had been compiled—1877—the 
number apprehended, under the like 
circumstances, had fallen to 54. Thus, 
instead of an increase, as stated by the 
hon. Member for Rochester, the figures 
showed that there had been a falling-off 
in the number of persons found drunk, 
from 401 in 1852 to 54 in 1877; and yet 
the population of the city had increased 
by about one-third during that period. 
Having paid great attention to these 
questions and seen the results in other 
towns, he must state his opinion that 
the Forbes-Mackenzie Act had been of 
incalculable benefit to the people of 
Scotland in diminishing drunkenness on 
Sundays, so much so that there was 
now no question in Scotland as to the 
repeal of the Act. The Act had given 
satisfaction to all parties in that respect, 
and he did not believe that even 100 
publicans could be found in Scotland 
to ask for its repeal. He had thought 
it his duty to make these statements 
with regard to the working of the 
Forbes-Mackenzie Act, and should not 
have spoken on the subject had not the 
success of that Act been impugned. 

Mr. W. M. TORRENS protested 
against the inferences drawn by the 
hon. Member for Edinburgh (Mr. 
M‘Laren) from the statistics he had 
quoted. All his life he had been afraid 
of statistics, and there was a growing 
conviction in his mind that nothing more 
hazardous could possibly be conceived 
than to ask the House to be governed 
by inferences from undiscerningly culled 
and imperfectly boiled statistics. Sta- 
tistics needed a great deal of boiling 
down and judicious seasoning to make 
them really good for food. He often 
thought how true was the wise axiom 
of Swift, who said—“ Arbitrary laws 
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are like nets which catch weak flies and 
let wasps and hornets break through.” 
A Sunday Closing Bill was a law of this 
kind which would entangle and worry 
the harmless ones, but would fail to 
stop the vicious in their courses. There 
was no possible fallacy which could 
not be reduced to the same category. 
He believed that by statistics any- 
thing on the face of the earth could 
be proved. After this Bill was passed, 
they were certain to have a similar 
measure to the Forbes-Mackenzie Act 
attempted to be forced upon Eng- 
land. Being anxious to inform himself, 
not by statistics, but by personal and 
direct testimony, as to the working of 
the Forbes-Mackenzie Act in Scotland, 
he took an opportunity cf inquiring of 
a well-known Presbyterian of high 
standing who had filled the post of 
Moderator of the Synod of Ulster. He 
asked that gentleman whether the mi- 
nisters of his communion were in favour 
of extending the Scotch Act to Ireland ? 
The reply was—‘‘ That, of course, they 
were in favour of it, because it was the 
fashion to say so.” But when asked 
whether he believed it would suppress 
drunkenness? he answered—‘‘ Oh, dear 
no! I believe it would not have the 
slightest moral effect in Ulster or any- 
where in Ireland. I spent my last va- 
cation in Scotland amongst my own peo- 
ple, and, accustomed as I am to the 
faults of the Irish people, I think I 
never saw so much whisky drank on 
a Sunday.” The fact was that the 
Forbes-Mackenzie Act had prevented 
drunkenness in the highway and in- 
creased it in-doors. The net result of 
Sunday repression was to shut up—to 
bottle—drunkenness; and then the ad- 
vocates of the measure came down to 
the House and tried to mistify hon. 
Members about the beneficial effects 
of the legislation. He believed it was 
the greatest mistake in the making of 
laws to affect to treat vices as if they were 
crimes. It was impossible to treat any 
other sin or mischief in society in the 
same way in which drunkenness was 
attempted to be dealt with. But, owing 
to the progress of society, drunkenness 
had become a vulgar sin, and gentlemen 
no longer openly committed it; and, 
because it did not affect their gratifica- 
tions or their pleasures, hon. Members 
thought fit to make a class law against 
the poor man’s indulgence in alcoholic 





beverages. If it were attempted to im- 
ose such restrictions in England, he 
elieved that an agitation would be 

created which would overturn any Go- 

vernment. He would ask the right hon. 

Gentleman the Chief Secretary for Ire- 

land if he could possibly contemplate 

the idea of applying such a measure as 
this in his own county of York? But 
what sort of morality was it that would 
deal with one side of the Channel only, 
and leave the other untouched? Would 
such legislation as this have the moral 
sanction which ought to attach to all 
legislation? The great defect of this 
measure was that it lacked the sym- 
pathy and opinion in its favour of the 

United Kingdom — which he hoped 

would become more united every day— 

without which no law could be expected 
to be successful. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER said, that 
the argument of the hon. Member for 
Finsbury (Mr. Torrens) would indicate 
that he was prepared to accede to a pro- 
position for the removal of all restric- 
tions upon the liquor traffic. His argu- 
ment was that there should be no legis- 
lation affecting the social habits of the 
people. But the hon. Member knew 
very well that that proposition, nakedly 
stated, would never meet with the 
sanction of the House. The reason for 
the interference in this case was simply 
that the evil of intemperance was one of 
so great a magnitude, and occasioned so 
much loss to the nation, and so much 
misery to the people, that it was neces- 
sary for restrictive legislation to be 
passed to remove the evil. He had 
heard the Government that evening 
very roundly denounced for its conduct 
in reference to this Bill. Of that de- 
nunciation he should make no com- 
plaint; but if it were the intention of 
the hon. Baronet the Member for 
Rochester (Sir Julian Goldsmid) to re- 
flect upon the promoters and the sup- 
porters of this Bill because they entered 
into a bargain and compromise with the 
Government, he had only this observa- 
tion to make—that he trusted the pro- 
moters of the Bill would bear his con- 
demnation in mind in the future, and 
that they would not make the mistake 
of entering into any bargain with any 
Government when they knew that they 
already had a large majority of the 
House of Commons on their side. That 
statement he made unreservedly. Asa 
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sincere and earnest supporter of the Bill, 
he would take that opportunity of ex- 
pressing his extreme regret that the 
promoters of the Bill had entered into 
any compromise; and he must renew 
the protest he ventured to make some 
time ago against the notion that because 
the promoters of this Bill had made a 
concession with respect to the large 
towns and in some other matters—that, 
therefore, they were not entitled to press 
upon the acceptance of the House the 
remainder of the Bill. He held that 
they were perfectly entitled to do so; 
and he trusted that, although they had 
been drawn into a very unlucky compro- 
mise that Session, in some other Bill or 
by some other means they would revert 
to the original principle in a new Ses- 
sion of Parliament, and stick to their 
burden like men; for he was. perfectly 
sure that whatever might be the feeling 
of the Irish people upon this question, 
it would eventually find effect in that 
House. They had listened that night 
with the pleasure they always expe- 
rienced when the hon. Member for 
Tralee addressed that Assembly. But 
his speech reminded him of a theory 
which on more than one occasion had 
come into his mind when listening to the 
debates of that House upon the Sunday 
Closing Bill—namely, that a fallacy was 
a fallacy, no matter how it might be 
concealed. He would call attention to 
some inconsistencies in the argument of 
the hon. Member for Tralee (the 
O’Donoghue). In the early part of his 
speech he said that if it were clearly 
proved that a majority of the Irish 
people were in favour of this Bill, he 
would offer no argument against its ac- 
ceptance; but that he could not think 
they were in its favour. He remem- 
bered a time when a majority of the 
Irish Members in that House were in 
favour of legislation opposed to the 
wishes and feelings of the Irish people. 
He was glad that the hon. Gentleman’s 
memory was so tenacious; and no doubt 
he recalled that period of Anglo-Irish 
history when the Irish Members of Par- 
liament did not represent the Irish 
eople. The hon. Gentleman must have 
een thinking at the time of a certain 
man, not unknown in Irish politics, who 
said that the House of Commons was no 
place for an Irish gentleman. 

Tue O’DONOGHUE said, he must 
emphatically deny that he ever made 
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such a statement. He challenged the 
hon. Member to produce proof. 

Mr. O’CONNOR POWER did not 
complain of the denial made by the hon. 
Member. If he did not make such a 
statement, and the cap did not fit him, 
it must be placed upon some other head. 
And if the hon. Member did not think 
the cap fitted him, he hoped that he 
would allow the observation to pass, be- 
cause there was a certain man not un- 
known in Irish politics and in the House 
of Commons whom the cap inevitably 
would fit. On more than one occasion, 
the hon. Member for Tralee had given 
what he might call a personal turn to 
the discussion in that House. He seemed 
to be particularly anxious to exploit 
himself at the expense, or rather he 
should say for the amusement, of the 
hon. and learned Member for Louth 
(Mr. Sullivan). In the absence of that 
hon. and learned Gentleman that even- 
ing, he had ventured to aceuse him 
of perpetrating some very gross incon- 
sistencies in the advocacy of that mea- 
sure. In the first place, he said that 
the hon. and learned Member repre- 
sented the Irish people as a moral nation 
who desired the passing of the Bill; but 
that, nevertheless, they must be a 
drunken people, for otherwise the ne- 
cessity for the measure would not exist. 
He ventured to think that that contained 
a fallacy which destroyed the argument 
of the hon. Member for Tralee, and for 
this reason —that this Bill would not 
affect the mass of the Irish people, but 
would deprive the drunken minority of 
the people of Ireland only of the op- 
portunity of gratifying their passions. 
Further, it was perfectly logical to say 
that the Irish people were sober, and 
that they desired the Bill because they 
were a sober people, for it would not in- 
terfere with the convenience of the ma- 
jority. But in Ireland, as in England 
and Scotland, there were people who in- 
dulged recklessly and extravagantly in 
strong drink, and those who were com- 
petent to speak for the Irish people—as 
competent as the constitution of this 
House. permitted—had declared that 
this measure would be beneficial to the 
people of Ireland. The great incon- 
sistency which was noticeable in the 
otherwise able speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tralee was this—that while in 
the early part of his speech he deprecated 
legislation in accordance-with the wishes 
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of the majority of the Irish Members, 
because his experience of the House 
told him that they were in the wrong, 
yet he said that they should not legis- 
late then, because an opportunity would 
soon present itself to appeal to the elec- 
tors, and thereby arrive at their true 
opinions. ‘What was the use of de- 
precating the opinions of the Irish 
Members in one sentence, and tell- 
ing the House in another to wait 
until they could, through some new 
body of Irish Members, get the opinion 
of the Irish people? The hon. Gentle- 
man, indeed, said that this was not a 
vital question at the last Parliamentary 
Election. He (Mr..O’Connor Power) 
would venture to say that it would not 
be a vital question at the next Election, 
and for this simple reason—not that it 
was an unsound question, but because it 
was dwarfed by the great national ques- 
tion of self-government, which dwarfed 
every question, and which dwarfed even 
the Land Question and the Education 
Question. It was for that reason that 
at the last Election the question of Sun- 
day closing in Treland did not become 
one of vital importance. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Tralee had.quoted opinions given 
in opposition to the Bill by Bishop 
Dorrian. They must all have the 
greatest respect for Dr. Dorrian; but 
why his opinion should have been 
brought forward was not very clear. 
About 23 Bishops: had pronounced in 
favour of the Bill; but the hon. Mem- 
ber had chosen to select the opinion 
of Dr. Dorrian, who alone opposed the 
Bill, and to disregard the sentiments of 
the 23 Bishops who were in favour 
of it. Whatever might be the decision 
of the House with reference to the ques- 
tion brought up by the Amendment, 
that this Bill be considered in three 
months time, he trusted it would not be 
imagined for one moment that the advo- 
cates of the Bill had made any attempt, 
or wished to make any attempt, to fore- 
stall public opinion in Ireland. They 
had hitherto responded to every chal- 
lenge offered by the opponents of the 
measure. Last Session, and the Session 
before, the Parliamentary Recess was 
occupied by the opponents of the mea- 
sure in eliciting public opinion, and 
various public meetings and other means 
were also resorted to by the promoters 
of the Bill. From a speech of the hon. 
Member for Tralee, it might be sup- 





= that no great amount of opinion 
ad been declared in favour of the Bill. 
But the hon. Gentleman knew very well 
that meetings had been held in all the 
great centres of opinion in Ireland, and 
that unanimous Petitions had been for- 
warded from all parts of the country in 
favour of the measure. If the organiza- 
tion of the advocates of the Bill had had 
anything to do with the support it had 
received, yet it could not be said that 
there was anything solid or substantial 
inthe case on the otherside. If there were, 
every public-house in the country would 
become a centre of agitation, and every 
fair green in Ireland would overflow 
with opponents of the measure ready to 
push their view at every opportunity. 
But the cause of the publican, as repre- 
sented on the platform and in the 
House, might be described as not having 
a leg to stand upon; it disappeared 
before the light of public opinion, or 
was crushed by the weight of argu- 
ment. 


Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 166; 
Noes 55: Majority 111.—(Div. List, 
No. 205.) 


Main Question, ‘‘ That the Bill be 
now taken into Consideration,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill considered. 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN moved the follow- 
ing Clause :— 

(Consent of majority of each parish to be ascer- 
tained.) 

“This Act shall not come into force in any 
town or parish in Ireland until it is first ascer- 
tained, by a vote of the adult population of each 

rish, that the majority of the people are in 

avour of the provisions contained in Clause one.” 


The hon. Member said, that at the first 
view, the clause he now submitted for the 
consideration of the House might appear 
to contain the permissive principle, as 
embodied in what was known as the Per- 
missive Bill, of which the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Carlisle (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson) had charge; but it differed 
from that measure in this respect—that 
it gave the people the power to reject 
the Bill for closing public-houses on 
Sunday, while the Permissive Bill de- 
clared that the licensing power should 
be placed in the hands of the people. 
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To a certain extent, there was a 
similarity between this clause and that 
Bill; and, therefore, he hoped to 
secure the votes of the hon. Member 
(Sir Wilfrid Lawson) and his sup- 

orters, including that of the hon. and 
linresd Member for Louth (Mr. Sulli- 
van), who went with him (Mr. O’Sulli- 
van) into the Lobby the last time he 
took a division in the Committee on this 
measure. When this clause was intro- 
duced in Committee, he believed it was 
somewhat hastily put from the Chair ; 
and for that reason he now brought 
it forward again, with the intention of 
pressing it to a division. He claimed 
the support of the Temperance Party, 
and of those hon. Members especially 
who voted for the Permissive Bill; 
because the clause would give the 
people the right to decide whether the 
present measure was to come into opera- 
tion in parishes or not. He moved that 
the clause be read a second time. 

Mr. R. POWER seconded the Motion. 


New Clause — (Mr. O’Sullivan,)— 
brought up, and read the first time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘That the said Clause be now read a 
second time.” 


Tue O’CONOR DON abstained, at 
that late hour, from entering into any 
discussion of the question raised by this 
clause, which had already been very 
fully considered in Committee. As to 
the permissive principle contained in 
it, he thought the majority of the 
House had clearly expressed their 
opinion before ; and, as the promoter of 
the Bill, he could not consent to have 
the measure weighted with any provision 
of this kind. 

Tue O’DONOGHUE, observing that 
his hon. Friend the Member for Ros- 
common (the O’Conor Don) did not 
appear inclined to have any discussion 
at all, moved that the debate be now 
adjourned. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(TZhe O’ Donoghue.) 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS expressed 
a hope that the debate would not be ad- 
journed. He did not think that any- 
thing said by the hon. Member for 
Roscommon (the O’Conor Con) showed 
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any unwillingness on his part to have 
discussion. If they were going to dis- 
cuss the Bill, it was certainly too early 
to adjourn the debate at a quarter to 
1 o’clock. As far as the Amendment 
before the House went, he was bound to 
say that he was himself strongly opposed 
to the permissive principle. He had 
always voted against that principle, and 
he always should. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING, in 
supporting the Motion for adjournment, 
said, he had observed the attendance in 
the House. During the time this Bill 
had been under discussion, the Treasury 
Bench, and the front Opposition Bench, 
were almost entirely vacant. The House 
had not the advantage of the presence 
of scarcely one single right hon. Gentle- 
man on either side, and they had been 
engaged in discussing an important prin- 
ciple for nearly eight hours. Now, they 


found both Benches pretty full. There 
were several Amendments of great im- 
portance upon the Paper, and it was 


really too bad that, while during the 
last eight hours there had been only 
from. 20 to 30 Members in the House, 
now it should be pretty full of Members 
who had been dining with their friends 
and enjoying themselves. 

Mr. SPEAKER pointed out to the 
hon. Member (Mr. M‘Carthy Downing), 
that the condition of the House at a 
previous period of the Sitting was not 
the Question before the House; and, 
therefore, the hon. Gentleman was not 
in Order when he referred to it. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING bowed 
to the decision of the Speaker. He 
could not help remarking upon the con- 
trast which the House presented be- 
tween the earlier and the latter part of 
the Sitting. He hoped he was not out 
of Order in saying that, because it was 
a fact which could not be denied. With 
reference to the Question before the 
House, he was not prepared to see the 
discussion continued until a quarter past 
9 o’clock in the morning,. as had 
happened on a former occasion. He 
hoped that the observations made by 
the hon. and gallant Member for West 
Sussex (Sir Walter B. Barttelot) would 
receive the favourable consideration of 
the House. The hon. and gallant Gen- 
tleman had said, in the early part of the 
debate, that he hoped the House would 
not ask the Speaker to sit in the Chair 
until half-past 9 in the morning; and 
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he hoped, therefore, that the House 
would consent to the adjournment of the 
debate. 


Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 33; 
Noes 153: Majority 120.—(Div. List, 
No. 206.) 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That the 
said Clause be now read a second time.” 


Mr. WHEELHOUSE said, that so 
far as the Amendment now before the 
House was concerned, he must, in a very 
few words, enter his protest against it, 
and he did so upon the following ground : 
—So far as he could judge, if it formed 
a Permissive Bill in another shape— 
and he did not care from whatever source 
it came—anything like the Permissive 
principle, involving local option, ought 


to have the determined opposition of all | - 


those who voted against the Permissive 
Bill. So far asthe Bill itself was con- 
cerned, he disliked it as much as it was 
possible to dislike anything, always 
with the single exception of the Amend- 
ment, or supposed Amendment, which 
was now sought to be engrafted upon 
the measure. Partaking, as it did, of 
that vicious characteristic which he, 
rightly or wrongly, attributed to it, he 
could not vote in favour of the Amend- 
ment. 


Question put, and negatived. 


Mr. P. J. SMYTH, was about to move 
the following new Clause :— 


(Holder of licence at liberty to claim compen- 
sation.) 

“Tt shall be lawful for any person holding a 
seven day licence for the sale of intoxicating 
liquor to enter a claim for compensation for the 
loss of his trade by reason of the operation of 
this Act, such claim to be entered and tried in 
the county court of the district in which his 
premises are situate, and in the event of the 
claimant establishing his claim for compensation 
before the judge of said court he shall be en- 
titled to such damages, not exceeding six years’ 
loss of trade, as the judge may award, said 
damages to be presented for by the grand jury 
of, and levied off, the county at large,”’ 


when 





Mr. SPEAKER said, he wished to 
point out to the hon. Member for West- 
meath that the clause he proposed to 
bring in involved a question of compen- 
sation imposing a charge on the public. 
A proposition of that kind could not be 
put from the Chair unless it had been 





considered by a Committee of the Whole 
House upon the Bill. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. MURPHY moved to amend the 
Preamble of the Bill by adding the 
words ‘save in the places hereinafter 
mentioned.” His object was to alter 
the Preamble so as to bring it into con- 
formity with the Bill. The Preamble, 
as it now stood, extended the prohibi- 
tion for the whole of the day to the 
whole of Ireland ; and, therefore, it was 

erfectly inconsistent with the Bill itself. 

t was essential that the Preamble of 
the Bill should be in comformity with 
the clauses; and, therefore, it appeared 
to him absolutely necessary that some 
such Amendment as he proposed should 
be accepted, and he trusted the House 
would not have any difficulty in passing 


it. 
Ture O’CONOR DON said, he was 
ready to accept the Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr.MURPHY, then moved, in Clause 
1, line 17, to leave out “‘ cities,”’ and in- 
sert ‘‘ county of the city.’ In the Ist 
clause of the Bill the Metropolitan 
Police District of Dublin was exempted 
from the operation of the Bill. The 
city of Cork was in precisely the same 
circumstances as the Metropolitan Police 
District of Dublin, and he wished to 
insert these words to place it in an 
analogous position in the Bill. He did 
not suppose there was any objection to 
the Amendment, which was simply 
placing Cork in a similar position to 
Dublin, which he thought was a fair 
and reasonable proposition. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
17, to leave out the word ‘cities,’ in 
order to insert the words ‘‘ county of the 
city.” —( Mr. Murphy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the word 
‘ cities’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Tue O’CONOR DON was sorry he 
could not assent to the Amendment 
proposed. He might say, in the first 
place, if he desired, that it was not 
consistent with the pledge which the 
hon. Member had made to the House 
when the Bill was before Committee, to 
the effect that he would not move any 
Amendments to Clause 1, except the 
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Amendment of which Notice was 
given by the hon. Member for Cork 
County (Mr. M‘Carthy Downing). 
However, he had no doubt his hon. 
Friend did not think that the pre- 
sent Amendment was a very serious 
one, and that it would not therefore 
come under the pledge. He had been 
blamed for the exemptions he had already 
made; but they had been made at the 
instance of the Government, without 
whose assistance they could not haye 
succeeded in passing the Bill. But be- 
yond . those exceptions, they felt they 
could not make any further ones. 

Mr. MURPHY rose, when—— 

Mr. SPEAKER said, that if the hon. 
Member was about to explain the course 
he was going to take he would be in 
Order; but otherwise, he would not be 
at liberty to address the House again. 

Mr. MURPHY said, he merely 
wished to remark that the Amendment 
he had proposed was not outside the 
spirit of the undertaking he had made. 
He considered it merely a verbal Amend- 
ment to carry out the intention of the 
Act, and in that sense, he had never 
dreamt of the possibility of its being 
refused. 


Question put. 

The House divided: — Ayes 139; 
Noes 86: Majority 103.—(Div. List, 
No. 207.) 


Clause 1 (Extension of Acts prohibit- 
ing sale of intoxicating liquors to the 
whole of Sunday). 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING moved, 
as an Amendment, to insert after ‘‘ Sun- 
day,”’ the following words : — 

‘* And, except in all towns and villages, with 
a population of four hundred, according to the 
last Government Census of population, and 
within the said towns and villages, the said 
hours or times are hereby extended, and shall 
be as follows (that is to say): up to the hour of 
two o’clock in the afternoon, and after the hour 
of five o’clock in the evening.”’ 


The hon. Member said, that those who 
opposed the Bill must admit that they 
were brought to that point when they 
must appeal to the good sense and good 
feeling of those who had been in the 
great majorities by which the efforts of 
the opponents of the Bill had been 
defeated. He wished that hon. Gentle- 
men who were now in their places had 
been present in the evening, to have 
heard exactly the progress of the Bill. 


The O’ Conor Don 





He was not going, at that hour, to 
occupy the time of the House by going 
into that question, which he had dis- 
cussed very fully at an earlier hour of 
the evening ; but he was obliged to say 
this—that the Government had insisted 
in remitting the operation of this Bill in 
five cities in Ireland, where, if the Bill 
had been required at all, it would have 
been required most. He had moved, 
upon a former occasion, that in all parts 
of Ireland there should be a period of 
three hours on a Sunday for the purpose 
of getting refreshment—that was to say, 
from 2 o’clock in the afternoon till 
5 o’clock in the evening. There was a 
very large division upon that question, 
and he was not at all surprised that 
upon that occasion his Amendment was 
not accepted. But now that they had 
come almost to the last Amendment, he 
trusted that the Government, and those 
who had the conduct of the Bill, might 
listen, at that last moment, to some- 
thing like reason, and that they might 
be influenced by prudence. If the five 
towns that had been exempted had been 
five towns where there was a great ex- 
cess of drunkenness—and he did not say 
that there was any great excess there 
over other large towns in Ireland—it 
would have been in those very towns 
that the Bill would have been required. 
The Government had put it to the Select 
Committee on the Bill, whether those 
five large towns should be exempted or 
not? The Committee, by a majority of 
2, and upon the evidence given by those 
best acquainted with these towns, had 
decided that they ought not to be re- 
jected. Gentlemen holding the position 
of Captain Talbot, one of the Commis- 
sioners of Police in Dublin, gave the 
very strongest evidence against the ex- 
emption of Dublin from the Act. But 
who was responsible for the exemption 
of these five towns? The Government, 
in the first place, by a peculiar kind of 
contract, which, he thought, did them no 
credit whatever. They entered into one of 
those secret contracts which appeared to 
be their favourite mode of sustaining 
their position, both abroad and at home; 
and with whom? With the promoters 
of the Bill, and in that they were 


‘assisted by the front Opposition Bench, 


who, by some hallucination he could 
not account for, lent themselves to sup- 
port the Bill, under the impression that 
they were carrying out the wishes of the 
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eople of Ireland. He wished they could 
ta heard the observations of his hon. 
Friend the Member for the city of Cork 
(Mr. Murphy). He would have con- 
yinced them that this was not the Bill 
the people of Ireland wished for; but 
which, by a large number of Petitions, 
they had appealed against. What he 
said was that they were exempting the 
five towns where—if the Bill were neces- 
sary at all—it ought especially to be 
applied. Why should they carry ; out 
this scheme in other places, and say, that 
in towns with a population of 5,000 and 
10,000 there should not be a single drop 
of drink to be obtained by any of the 
inhabitants ; while in those large cities, 
where drunkenness and crime alread 
existed, the people should have as m 
drink as they liked? He would like 
very much to have. that. question 
answered. The right, hon. Gentleman 
who filled the post of Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant—well, they all 
knew what his opinions were. He had 
stated them before, and he had said that 
this was a Bill which he disliked, and 
that it was a Bill which he wished had 
not been passed by the House. Then, 
how was it that it had arrived at. its 
present stage? By a combination of 
the Government and the front Opposi- 
tion Bench, effected by what, means he 
did not know, but united in a false 
supposition that the people of Ireland 
required and demanded the Bill. Well, 
that being the case, they had enennpint 
those five large towns; and now let him 
appeal to the good sense, let him appeal 
to the feelings, of hon. Gentlemen, and 
ask them, as those five towns were ex- 
empted, whether there was any reason— 
and, if so, let them hear it—if Dublin, 
and Cork, and Belfast, and Limerick, and 
Waterford were to be exempted, why was 
Galway, why was Londonderry, why was 
Queenstown, and why were other great 
towns in Ireland to have their public- 
houses shut up? For what purpose 
was it? Why, in the first place, it was 
to withdraw the rural population from 
their enjoyments in the country, and to 
bring them into the towns. to. drink. 
That would be the first, consequence. 
[‘‘No, no!”] Some hon, Gentlemen 
said ‘“‘ No, no!’ but he would ask them 
this. He would take any town they 
liked. He would take Fermoy, a gar- 
rison town with a large population. All 
the public-houses in the town were to 





be closed, and what would be the con- 
sequence? There was a garrison town, 
and what, did they do by their Bill? 
They allowed the canteen to remain open 
for soldiers to get drunk in, and then to 
come out drunk among the sober popu- 
lation to quarrel with the civilians. Let 
them take Queenstown, with a popula- 
tion of 11,000, where all the mail- 
packets berween Liverpool and America 
stopped. Strangers were coming in 
there every day, and remaining in the 
place all night. Ships were lying there 
that had come off long voyages; but 
the public-houses were closed on Sun- 
days to the passengers because they 
were not travellers. Another case was 
that of Bray, which was becoming a 
large, as it was also a fashionable, place ; 
but none of the inhabitants of the town 
would be allowed to get drink on Sun- 
days in the hotels or public-houses. The 
same rule would apply to many other 
important towns in Ireland, to which he 
need not refer by name; and he, there- 
fore, proposed that each place with a 
peplasion numbering over 400 should 

ave three hours to provide refreshment. 
Let his hon. Friend who had charge of 
the Bill consider what the effect of the 
Amendment would be in his own county; 
remembering, at the same time, that by 
accepting the Amendment of the Go- 
vernment he had already destroyed the 
original principle and intention of the 
Bill, which was to put a stop to Sunday 
drinking in public-houses throughout 
Ireland. The triumph of the Temper- 
ance Party would be destroyed by ex- 
cepting’ from the operation of the Bill 
the five cities and towns in which, as was 
wellknown, the greatest excess of drunk- 
enness and vice existed. In the county 
of Roscommon, which was represented 
by the hon. Member (the O’Conor Don) 
there were only four towns with a popu- 
lation exceeding 500 inhabitants in a 
total population of 150,000 ; and surely 
those four towns were not too much 
to supply the reasonable demands of 
150,000 people? If his Amendment were 
not adopted, he should like to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
the Government—which had given faci- 
lities in reference to this Bill which no 
Government ought to have given—would 
be ready to make terms with any and 
every private Member of the House to 
give Government nights for the prose- 
cution of Private Bills on condition that 
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the Members in charge of them made 
such concessions as suited the taste and 
convenience of the Government? He 
feared that one effect of the exceptions 
which had been made would be to in- 
duce the “Hip resident in the villages 
near to the excepted towns, instead of 
taking moderate refreshment and enjoy- 
ing their Sundaysinrural fashionby roam- 
ing about in the meadows and country 
lanes, to go into the townsand perhapsin- 
dulge inimmoderatedrinking. If Queens- 
town, for instance, were not included in 
the list of excepted towns, any inhabit- 
ant of the place could, at a cost of 4d., 
go into Cork and get as much beer or 
whisky on a Sunday as he could contain ; 
while the respectable inhabitants of the 
town would be unable to get anything 
in the vicinity of their own homes. It 
was stated, at an earlier stage of this 
Bill, that when it was introduced, or 
shortly afterwards, a large meeting was 
held in the Phoonix Park, at which a 
resolution was passed protesting em- 
phatically against the exception of 
Dublin from the operations of the mea- 
sure. Yet, at the instance of the Go- 
vernment, the city had been excepted, 
and the same privilege was refused to 
many other towns of importance the 
inhabitants of which really desired that 
it should be given. It was the lateness 
of the hours up to which drink could be 
obtained in Ireland that had done the 
mischief of which so many complained ; 
and he could see no sufficient reason 
for withdrawing the liberty altogether. 
The country would submit to some re- 
striction ; but they would never be con- 
tent with a sweeping measure like the 
present, with the addition of invidious 
distinctions and exceptions. He had no 
desire to enter upon a consideration of 
the general question of compensating 
the holders of seven-day licences in the 
event of this Bill passing; but he must 
say that if theright to such compensation 
was made out the money ought to come 
out of the Consolidated Fund, and not 
out of the rates, for the reason that the 
Government which had given to these 
licensed holders a vested interest was 
consenting to their deprivation of it. 
Many hon. Members for English and 
Scotch constituencies supported the Bill 
at the outset, for the reason that it pro- 
hye to shut public-houses on Sundays; 

ut as that principle had been aban- 
doned, he saw no reason why those 


Mr, M' Carthy Downing 
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Members should not support the Amend- 
ment which he had proposed, it being 
remembered that the Bill was only of a 
temporary character, and that it could 
either be re-enacted at the end of four 
years in any form which might be 
thought best, or allowed to lapse. He 
therefore begged to move, in Clause 1, 
line 1, after the word ‘‘ Sunday,” to 
insert the words— 


“ And, except in all towns and villages with 
a population of four hundred, according to the 
last Government Census of population, and 
within the said towns and villages, the said 
hours or times are hereby extended, and shall 
be as follows (that is to say): up to the 
hour of two o’clock in the afternoon, and after 
the hour of five o’clock in the evening.” 


In conclusion, the hon. Member said the 
Government would, by agreeing to this 
Amendment, gain something in the 

opular feeling of Ireland. [‘‘No, no! ”] 

on. Gentlemen might say ‘‘ No, no;’ 
but he claimed to know as much as any- 
one inthe House of the feelings of the 
Irish people. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 22, after the word “ Sunday,” 
to insert the words “ and, except in all towns and 
villages, with a population of four hundred, 
according to the last Government Census of 
population, and within the said towns and 
villages, the said hours or times are hereby ex- 
tended, and shall be as follows (that is to say): 
up to the hour of two o’clock in the afternoon, 
and after the hour of five o’cloek in the evening.” 
—(Mr. Downing.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Stacpoole.) 


Ture O’CONOR DON, in opposing the 
Amendment, said, it must be obvious 
that if the exception of five large towns, 
which had been adopted at the instance 
of the Government, was extended to all 
towns with populations of over 400, there 


-would be no such thing as total closing 


of public-houses on Sundays, except in 
places where it would not be possible to 
enforce the provisions of the Act. It 
had been said that the promoters of the 
Bill had made no concessions; but he 
would remind those who said this that 
they had conceded the point as to the 
duration of the Act, but to accede to the 
Amendment now proposed would be to 
give up the Bill, . 
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Mr. ASSHETON CROSS thought 
this was a reasonable hour at which to 
go on with the discussion of the Bill. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN supported the 
Motion for adjournment, on the ground 
that the Committee had already discussed 
the Bill for nine hours, and it was not 
fair to ask them to proceed further with 
so exhausting a process. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, there was 
probably no Member of the House who 
disliked this Bill more than he did; but, 
as a majority of the House had decided 
upon proceeding with it, he saw no 
reason why progress should not be made 
as rapidly as possible. 

Mr. MURPHY hoped the Motion for 
adjournment would not be persevered 
with. There was no Member of the 
House who had given a more active and 
uniform opposition to the measure than 
he had; but he did not think it would be 
wise to make Motions which could — 
result in hon. Members having to w 
through the Division Lobbies without 
doing any good. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING also 
thought the hon. Member for Ennis 
(Mr. Stacpoole) would do well in with- 
drawing bis Motion; but hoped the 
Government would break the persistent 
silence which they had maintained, and 
that the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
would say something in reference to the 
Amendment which had been proposed. 

Mr. STACPOOLE said, that after 
what had been urged, he would withdraw 
his Motion. At the same time, he 
thought the exception should not be 
confined to the five cities and towns 
which were included in the Government 
Amendment, and suggested thatit should, 
at least, extend to all the Parliamentary 
boroughs in the country. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question again proposed, ‘‘ That those 
words be there inserted.” 


Mr. MURPHY said, it was becoming 
more and more apparent that the Bill 
was a kind of self-contradictory hybrid 
measure, which the House ought not to 
be called upon to pass, unless it wished 
to make itself ridiculous. There was 
neither justice nor equity in it; and if 
he wished the passing of a Bill in order 
to create public disapprobation merely, 
he should support the present Bill in its 
present form. What he wished was 





that every Bill should pass concurrently 
with public opinion ; and if this measure 
did not come within that category, it 
was not only useless, but it was a 
legislative crime to pass it. No one 
could allege that the masses of the Irish 
people had asked for this Bill, or that it 
was in any way necessary. The police 
statistics showed that of 93,295 persons 
arrested for drunkenness in Ireland in 
1870-1-2, 33,666 were arrested in the 
towns now proposed to be excepted, 
leaving 59,629 for the whole remaining 
part of the country. If the Bill was 
rendered necessary, it was necessary as 
a remedial or preventive measure for 
something which had an existence; and 
he would ask whether the arrest of 
59,629 persons for drunkenness, in addi- 
tion to those arrested in the towns pro- 
posed to be excepted from the operation 
of the Bill, was a sufficient justification 
for a measure of the kind? If his hon. 
Friend did not succeed in passing the 
Amendment before the Committee, he 
hoped he would have so substantial a 
minority as to show the opinion of the 
House upon the subject. 

Sir PATRICK O’BRIEN said, he 
had not voted, and did not intend to 
vote, in favour of any dilatory Motions 
in reference to this Bill. All he wished 
now to say was that the effect of passing 
it might be such as to affect the votes 
givenatthe next Parliamentary Elections 
in the country, the Government having 
made a bid for the votes in five of the 
largest towns by procuring their excep- 
tion from the Act. It would not affect 
the counties much at present, because, 
as far as they were concerned, the fran- 
chise was limited; butit would have the 
effect of bringing about a suggestion, at 
any rate, of an extension of the county 
franchise. He believed it had been 
shown, over and over again, that in the 
country districts Sunday was the most 
temperate day in the week; and he 
could only account for the Bill on the 
supposition that it emanated from the 
Sabbatarian feeling in the North of Ire- 
land, which those who held them had 
no right to thrust down the throats of 
those in other parts of the country who 
differed from them. He hoped no harm 
would result from this enactment; but 
he thought it could not fail to have the 
effect of inducing the humbler classes 
to believe that the spirit of class legisla- 
tion was still predominant in the British 
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Parliament. As far as he knew, no 
statement or argument had been adduced 
to show that the people of Ireland 
who would be affected by the Act gene- 
rally desired its passing. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN rose to address 
the House——but 

Mr. SPEAKER ruled that the hon. 
Member was not entitled to speak again 
in this debate, as he had seconded the 
Motion for the adjournment of the de- 
bate. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 40, Noes 
112: Majority 72.—(Div. List, No. 208.) 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he was sure 
the Government or the House generally 
would not think it was too early to ad- 
journ. Therefore, he would move the 
adjournment of the House. 

Mr. SPEAKER pointed out that he 
had called on the hon. and gallant 
Member for Leitrim (Major O’Beirne), 
who had the next Amendment on the 
Paper. The hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
O’Sullivan) would be in Order in 
moving the adjournment of the House 
after that Amendment had been moved. 

Masor O’BEIRNE moved the addi- 
tion of the following Proviso to follow 
Clause 1 :— 


“ Provided always, That from and after the 
passing of this Act, no wine, beer, spirit, or 
other intoxicating liquor shall be supplied for 
payment to any person at any clubhouse or 
other unlicensed establishment, unless to a per- 
son being a bond fide resident or lodger therein, 
under pretence that such person is a member of 
any club or society, or upon any pretence what- 
ever, and every person so supplying or directly 
or indirectly so supplying such intoxicating 
liquor, shall be subject in all respects and to all 
intents and purposes to the same penalties as are 
imposed by any statute upon persons licensed 
to sell beer, wine, or spirits by retail, keeping 
his house open or selling on Sundays within the 
hours prohibited by Law.” 


The hon. and gallant Member said, with 
reference to the upper classes of society, 
drinking appeared to be very much on 
the increase amongst them. Only a week 
ago, a measure had been introduced, 
and passed by the House, dealing with 
habitual drunkards; but it would apply 
to the upper classes only, because it was 
clear that the lower orders could not 
afford to pay for being kept in the re- 
treats to be provided under that Bill. 
Therefore, he moved this Amendment. 


Sir Patrick O' Brien 
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Tae O’CONOR DON, before the 
clause was put to the House, asked a 
qnerne on a point of Order, whether a 
clause of this character could be sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the House? 
It struck him that what took place in a 
club, with regard to supplying drink, 
was not a sale of liquors in any sense; 
and had nothing to do with the sale of 
intoxicating drink in licensed houses. 
He, therefore, inquired whether the 
clause could properly be put ? 

Mr. SP. ER said, the clause did 
not appear to him to be out of Order; 
and, therefore, he would not feel justi- 
fied in interposing between the hon, 
and gallant Member (Major O’Beirne) 
and the House. 

Mr. P. J. SMYTH seconded the 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, 

At the end of Clause 1, to add the words 
“Provided always, That from and after the 
passing of this Act, no wine, beer, spirit, or 
other intoxicating liquor shall be supplied for 
payment to any person at any clubhouse or 
other unlicensed establishment, unless to a per- 
son being a Jond fide resident or lodger therein, 
under pretence that such person is a member of 
any club or society, or upon any pretence what- 
ever, and every person so supplying, or directly 
or indirectly so supplying such intoxicating 
liquor shall be subject in all respects and to all 
intents and purposes to the same penalties as are 
imposed by any statute upon persons licensed to 
sell beer, wine, or spirits by retail, keeping his 
house open, or selling on Sundays within the 
hours prohibited by Law.’’—(Major 0’ Beirne.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there added.” 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN hoped the Govern- 
ment would now allow the debate to be 
adjourned. He did not think that was 
an unreasonable suggestion, seeing that 
the House had been discussing the Bill 
for nine hours and a-quarter. He had 
no objection to resume the debate on any 
day that theGovernment might fix. They 
had already given up three days for the 
discussion of this measure, and had be- 
sides stopped Supply on other nights. 
He felt sure they would give another 
day for the finishing of the Amendments, 
and another for the third reading. Con- 
sidering that it was not their own Bill, 
the Government had afforded extra- 
ordinary facilities for its discussion ; and 
he challenged any hon. Gentleman with 

eater experience in the House than 

e had, to cite ‘an instance in which a 
private Member had received such faci- 
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lities for the consideration of a measure. 
The Amendments on the Paper would, 
no doubt, take the greater part of a day 
to discuss, and he thought it was un- 
reasonable, at that advanced hour, to 
continue the debate. The Members 
from Ireland were reminded that on that 
day, the 12th of July, the Army was 
,turned out of Ireland; and now the 
House was going to add to the soreness 
of the 12th of July by trying on the 
same day to pass this unfortunate Bill, 
which would give rise to another subject 
of dissension in that country. As for 
the advocates of this measure, he ex- 
pected no concession from them; but he 
appealed to the Government in the hope 
that they, at least, would accede to the 
reasonable proposition he now made. 
He also asked the support of the House. 
He moved that the debate be now ad- 
journed. 

Mr. STACPOOLE, in seconding the 
Motion, said, the debate had gone on 
for a very long time, and some conside- 
ration ought to be shown for the Speaker, 
and also for Members of the House. 
They had been there since 5 o’clock, and 
the discussion would last till eternity, if 
it went on much longer. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. 0’ Sullivan.) 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS believed 
that he was expressing the sense of the 
House in stating the opinion that the 
debate ought to go on. He was bound 
to. say that the Amendment had been 
most fairly argued in Committee, and 
he had no doubt that, in a short time, 
the House would be be able to dispose 
of the remaining Amendments. He 
thought it was the general wish that the 
hon. Member (Mr. O’Sullivan) should 
withdraw his Motion. 

Mr. P. J. SMYTH rose to enter a 
protest on behalf of those who opposed 
the Bill. They felt acutely that the 
Government had afforded unusual facili- 
ties to the promoters for the passing of 
the measure. The opponents held that 
to be unfair to them, as the minority of 
the House. The minority believed— 


indeed, they knew—that theyrepresented 
the feelings of the masses of their 
countrymen on this question. For his 
own part, he felt that a grievance had 
been done by the manner in which the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer had en- 

ged to give the promoters facilities 
or the consideration of the Bill, and by 
the way in which that engagement had 
been carried out. There was a personal 
matter of his own on which he wished 
to say a word. An Amendment stood 
on the Paper in his name. It related 
to the question of compensation. The 
Chief Secretary for Ireland had uttered 
sentiments, with which he entirely sym- 
pathized, in regard to vested interests. 
The Under Secretary of State for the 
Home Department, in the debate upon 
the Permissive Bill, had declared that 
that measure was one which could not 
be even considered, until the question 
of compensation had been decided. To 
both those Gentlemen he now appealed. 
He found that he had committed a 
technical error, for which he was free to 
take to himself the blame ; and, in con- 
sequence of that error, the Amendment 
standing in his name could not be put. 
Was he unreasonable in now asking 
that some opportunity might be afforded 
to him of taking the sense of the House 
upon the question of compensation, 
which his Amendment would have 
raised? Was ruin to be brought upon 
10,000 families in Ireland by the opera- 
tion of this Bill? That would be the 
effect of passing this measure, without 
provision being made in it for compensa- 
tion. An account had been taken—— 
[‘ Order, order!” 

Mr. SPEAKER pointed out to the 
hon. Member that the Question before 
the House was the Amendment moved 
by the hon. and gallant Member for 
Leitrim (Major O’Beirne), upon which 
the adjournment of the debate had been 
proposed. He, therefore, thought the 
remarks of the hon. Gentleman were 
irregular. 

Mr. P. J. SMYTH disclaimed any 
intention of entering into the merits of 
the matter. He had merely referred to it, 
as assigning a reason for supporting the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Limerick 
(Mr. O'Sullivan), which he did most 
warmly. 


Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 20; Noes 
120: Majority 100.—(Div. List No. 
209.) 

Question, ‘‘ That those words be there 
added,” put, and negatived, 


2-U 











Clause 2 (Penalties for selling of intoxi- 
cating liquors during prohibited hours 
extended to whole of Sunday). 

Mr. MURPHY moved an Amend- 
ment to leave out certain words. The 
object of the Amendment was this. At 
present the Bill enacted that a penalty 
should be inflicted upon anyone who was 
found in or upon licensed premises dur- 
ing the prohibited hours. He had men- 
tioned the operation of that clause in a 
discussion upon the Bill at a previous 
stage, and the hon. Member for Ros- 
common (the O’Conor Don) had ad- 
mitted that his objection was a reason- 
able one, and had intimated his willing- 
ness to consider the matter with a view 
of removing what he thought was a very 
great grievance indeed. If the words 
he proposed to omit were retained in the 
clause, the effect would be simply this. 
If any person were found upon the pre- 
mises, no matter what his business was— 
whether he were the son, or cousin, or 
any relative of the publican—he was 
liable to arrest and fine in consequence 
of the penalties enacted against selling, 
or exposing for sale, any intoxicating 
liquors on Sunday. He scarcely thought 
that the promoters of the Bill intended 
that any person who was found upon 
the premises, say as a visitor, should be 
liable in the same way as a person who 
was there for the purpose of obtaining 
liquor. It was with the view of doing 
away with the possibility of having any 
party capriciously arrested that he moved 
the Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
25, to leave out the words ‘‘or being 
present in or upon any such premises.” 
—(Mr. Murphy.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Tue O’CONOR DON said, that this 
was a point which in Committee he pro- 
mised his hon. Friend to consider before 
they reached the stage they were then 
at, and he thought he could satisfy his 
hon. Friend that he was mistaken in 
supposing that there was anything new 
in the clause. The present law, passed 
by the present Government in regard to 
persons being present in a public-house 
on Sunday during prohibited hours, 
enacted that if, during any period dur- 
ing which any premises were required 
under the Act to be closed, a person were 
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found upon such’ premises, he should, 
unless he satisfied the Court that he was 
an inmate, a servant, a lodger, or a bond 
fide traveller, or that his presence was 
not in contravention of the principle of 
the Act, be liable toa penalty. Now, 
the operation of the clause under con- 
sideration was to extend to the whole 
of Sunday what the Act of 1874 did 
with regard to prohibited hours? At 
the present time any person found 
upon licensed premises during prohi- 
bited hours was liable to a penalty, 
unless he could show the Court a satis- 
factory reason for being there. The 
whole purport of this clause was to 
extend that to the hours between 2 and 
5 which, under his Bill, would be also 
prohibited. There was nothing new in 
it, and there was every provision in the 
Bill that no person should be damnified 
for being present in a licensed house 
during prohibited hours, unless he was 
there for an illegal purpose. He did 
not think there would be any of the evils 
which his hon. Friend anticipated, and 
he hoped he had satisfied him that there 
was no necessity for alteration. 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Grsson) also stated 
that there was no new principle in- 
volved in the clause. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, it was true 
that there was no new principle intro- 
duced, but the House must recollect that 
Sunday was the only day on which the 
country people came in to visit the towns. 
Of course, magistrates might not inflict 
a fine, because if good reason were given 
by a person for being in a house they 
would not do so; but, still, they gave 
the police the power of arresting persons 
and carrying them before’ the magis- 
trates. The Amendment proposed would 
not alter or injure the Bill in the least. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA expressed 
his regret that the hon. Member for 
Roscommon could not agree with the 
conditions sought by the hon.’ Member 
for Cork (Mr. Murphy). No doubt, 
there were certain exemptions with re- 
spect to Sunday, but there were also 
liabilities to arrest, which were now pro- 
posed to be extended to those three 
hours which were now free—that was 
to say, at the time that the previous 
law passed ‘there were certain hours 
during which there’ was no question 
whatever that the publican was entitled 
to invite his friends, and have them in 
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his house. Admitting all that the right 
hon. and learned Attorney General for 
Ireland said, and all that was contended 
for by the hon. Member for Roscommon, 
he certainly could not. understand how 
he would bein the least degree damni- 
fied, or the principle. of the Bill.in the 
least degree snipes by accepting the 
Amendment. He himself had given an 
undertaking not to offer any opposition 
to the Bill if the promise given upon the 
last discussion were kept, and he had kept 
his word. But if the words of the hon. 
Member for Cork were not.accepted, he 
should certainly be obliged to move the 
adjournment of the debate. He was very 
sorry to have to do.so; but he did not 
see how anyone could. possibly be. in- 
jured by the bringing in of those words. 
There were. numbers. of. respectable 
people keeping public-houses in Ireland 
who would be extremely troubled and 
exercised in their minds by the passing 
of that Bill; and he thought that every- 
thing that could be done ought to be 
done to make the working of it as little 
offensive and with as. little novel strin- 
gency as possible. In conclusion, he 
would move the adjournment of the 
debate. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Sir Joseph M‘ Kenna.) 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS. hoped the 
hon. Member would withdraw his Mo- 
tion. He could not but think that 
another half-hour would settle the whole 
thing; and it was a pity that a wrangle 
should be commenced now that they had 
reached that stage. 

Mr. LAW said, it would. be perfectly 
impossible, if they wishedto make sense 
of the Bill at all, to accept the Amend- 
ment. As the law at present stood, 
during the prohibited hours. certain 
penalties were imposed upon. people 
found in the public-house, unless they 
gave good reasons for their being there. 
The object of the clause. as framed was 
simply to extend that provision to all the 
hours to which the now extended pro- 
hibition would apply. The measure 
would be absurd, if not actually un- 
workable, if the penalties were different 
at different hours of the day. 

Mr. MURPHY said, he had a slight 
doubt upon the matter. If he had not, 
he should have accepted what was said 





by the Attorney General for Ireland and 
withdrawn the Amendment; but he 
thought that the right hon. and learned 
Gentleman, in looking at the existing 
Act, would find that Clause 27 merely 
said that any person who was found 
upon the premises should, unless he 
satisfied the Court that he was an in- 
mate, a servant, or a lodger, or a bond 
Jide traveller, or that otherwise his 
presence was not a contravention of the 
Act, be liable to a penalty. But where 
was it shown that if a visitor went to 
the house he was to be exempted from 
the consequence of his being found 
there? The object of his asking for 
those words to be omitted was that the 
clause, as it stood, imposed a penalty 
upon any person found on the premises. 
It was not upon any person receiving 
drink, But he could suppose cases that 
were quite easy of detection, and where 
the person concerned got no drink at all. 
That person would be liable to be sum- 
moned, or even arrested, for being there 
at all. Though he was not an inmate, 
a servant, or a lodger, he did not get 
any drink ; and therefore the clause ran 
on all fours with the law as it stood. 
What he objected to was, that a person 
simply calling at a house and getting no 
drink was to be liable to be summoned. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, that the hon. 
Member for Cork had forgotten to point 
out that, under that clause, a visitor must 
be at a house in contravention of the 
provisions of the Act, and that was 
exactly the point which would protect 
him. No doubt, anyone was liable to 
be summoned ; but upon his proving to 
the magistrates that he was a visitor, 
the case would be instantly dismissed. 
He, nevertheless, sympathized with the 
object the hon. Member had in view in 
moving the Amendment. 

Mr. MACARTNEY thought the hon. 
Member for Cork could not imagine that 
any magistrate would inflict a penalty 
for being in a house without having 
been supplied with liquor. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr, MURPHY said, he had another 
Amendment to propose, and that was 
the lasthe had. He thought that, under 
the circumstances, the time for the Bill 
coming into operation—namely, only 
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two or three months after it was passed, 
was too short a period, He proposed, 
therefore, that the Bill should come into 
operation on the 10th of April follow- 
ing, instead of the Ist of October. He 
would, therefore, move, in Clause 4, to 
leave out ‘the first of October,” and 
insert ‘“‘tenth of April.” He pointed 
out that this alteration he proposed 
would make no difference to the Re- 
venue. It was only proposed with a 
view of giving people time to make 
arrangements for the change that would 
be thrust upon them. To give these 
people six months’ more time would 
only be an act of equity and justice, as 
there was no doubt that, by the opera- 
tion of that Act, a large number of 
traders in small towns would be very 
much injured by the Bill, and the least 
that could be done for them was to give 
them six months’ grace. 

Tae O'DONOGHUE seconded the 
Amendment. 


Police Expenses Act 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, 
line 7, to leave out the words ‘ first of 
October,” in order to insert the words 
«tenth of April.” —( Hr. Murphy.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘ first of October’ stand part of the Bill.” 


Turz O’CONOR DON said, he was 
sorry he could not consent to the change 
proposed. The matter had been dis- 
cussed very thoroughly in Committee on 
the Bill, and the argument in favour of 
the present date of the Bill must, he 
thought, appear obvious to everybody ; 
and he believed his hon. Friend, when 
sitting on the Committee, did not 
object to the day which was fixed. 
The licences were taken out in October, 
which was the day upon which all the 
new licences must commence; and 
the reasons for that day being fixed 
were obvious, and he did not consider it 
necessary to go over the arguments 
again. 

Strrk JOSEPH M‘KENNA hoped the 
hon. Member for Cork would not press 
the Amendment, though he quite sym- 
pathized with the object the hon, Mem- 
ber had in view. He thought, however, 
that, if the Bill was to become law, the 
sooner it did so the better, and they 
might as well have the experience that 
would be afforded between the Ist of 
October and the 10th of April, in order 
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Continuance Bill. 


to observe the effect upon the country, 
If the effect upon the country was good, 
they would jall be satisfied; and he 
thought, therefore, it would be better 
not to press the Amendment. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN would have much 
pleasure in supporting the Amendment, 
as he thought it not at all unreasonable 
to ask that those people, who would have 
to give up their businesses and turn 
their shops into some other trade, should 
have alittle time. Six months was not 
an unreasonable am os of time for them 
to dispose of their businesses in. His 
hon. Friend the Member for Roscom- 
mon was, however, quite wrong in say- 
ing that the 1st of October was the day 
on which the licences expired, for the 
licences were renewed on the 10th of 
October. He could not possibly see 
what objection there was to allow that 
amount of grace for the commencement 
of the operation of the Bill, for it would 
give people in the country the oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with the 
fact that such a Bill had passed, and 
would give them the opportunity of dis- 
posing of their businesses. The date at 
present fixed would cause great incon- 
venience, for there were some parts of 
Ireland where they knew little or 
nothing of the Bill; and, moreover, did 
not believe it was in existence. The 
hon. Member for Roscommon would be 
doing an injustice to the trade, and 
would be causing great inconvenience to 
the public, if he did ‘not accept the 
Amendment. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill to be read the third time 7b- 
morrow. 





POLICE EXPENSES ACT CONTINUANCE BILL. 


On Motion of Sir Henry Seiwin-Ippertson, 
Bill to continue for one year “The Police Ex- 
penses Act, 1875,’’ ordered to be brought in by 
Sir Henry Setwin-Ippetson and Mr. Cuan- 
CELLOR of the ExcuEQueEr. 


Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 256.] 


House adjourned at a quarter 
after Three o’clock. 
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MINUTES.}—Pusiusc Buis—First Reading— 
Supreme Court of Judicature (Officers) * 
(158). 

Committee—Innkeepers * (136-160). 

Committee — Report — Foreign | Jurisdiction * 
(147). 


VIVISECTION — THE ROYAL COMMIS- 
SION.—PETITIONS. 


Lorp TRURO, having presented a 
number of Petitions for the suppression 
of the practice of vivisection, said, they 
did not emanate from explorers in the 
boundless fields of science and nature, 
nor were they the expression of an 
opinion upon the part of a small sec- 
tion—able and extremely eminent, no 
doubt—of the Medical Profession in 
these countries, or of a body of physio- 
logists, in favour of vivisection. These 
Petitions—and a great many more in the 
same strain had reached him—had been 
sent forward by thousands upon thou- 
sands of Englishmen and Englishwomen 
who did not think it advisable that the 
practice of vivisection should continue 
to receive the sanction of the Legislature. 
Upon a recent occasion, when he felt it 
his duty to trouble their Lordships with 
some references to this subject, he made 
some remarks upon the constitution of 
the Commission appointed to examine 
into this question, and report upon the 
most expedient mode of dealing with it. 
The noble Viscount whom he saw below 
him (Viscount. Oardwell). was absent 
upon that occasion, and he should now 
repeat substantially some of the re- 
marks which he then made. The Royal 
Commission, upon whose Report the 
present law upon this subject was 
founded, was not constituted as it should 
have been, and this was owing to the 
fact that two or three gentlemen were 
put upon it who were strong partizans 
of vivisection. The other Members of 
that body, including the noble Viscount, 
were induced, from the natural ten- 
dency of their minds and habits, to view 
every quéstion from a merely logical, 
rather than from an expedient point of 
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view. He certainly did not think the 
Members of the Commission less humane 
than other men; but he thought that 
Gentlemen under the influences which 
swayed them would be somewhat preju- 
diced in their judgments upon this 
matter, Humanitarians viewed this as 
a question of expediency, and he thought 
their Lordships would agree with them 
in that view. Now, it could scarcely be 
denied, by anyone who had attended to 
the proceedings of the Commissioners, 
that upon all occasions they manifested 
a desire to prop up the evidence which 
tended to support the views which domi- 
nated their minds. The question was 
not merely as to the mode in which 
vivisection should be regulated, but it 
went farther, and raised the inquiry 
whether it should be regulated at all or 
not? He did not propose to trouble 
their Lordships with any of the ex- 
tremely painful details which were con- 
tained in the Report; but he might say 
that it disclosed three divisions of opi- 
nion. A certain number of witnesses 
said that they objected both to licences 
and supervision—in fact, to every form of 
inspection—both as regarded themselves 
personally, and those whose opinions 
they represented. A second section ac- 
cepted supervision, adding that they 
would rather be without it. Another 
section represented a third shade of opi- 
nion, and said—‘‘ We are convinced, 
from our experience, that it is not only 
desirable but essential that these ex- 
periments should take place under su- 
pervision.” So far as he recollected, 
these divisions indicated the character of 
the evidence. Many of the gentlemen 
who were examined were undoubtedly 
men of extended experience, whose 
judgments were entitled to great weight. 
In considering the weight to be attached 
to the conclusion at which the Commis- 
sion arrived, they were bound to take 
into account, not only the bearing of the 
evidence, but the well-known opinions 
of its Members. Now, what was the 
conclusion, and what were the grounds 
for the conclusion, arrived at? In the 
first place, they decided that it would be 
impossible to stop vivisection, and that 
it would not be desirable to attempt to 
prohibit it—that it would be unreason- 
able to do so. There might be differ- 


Royal Commission. 


ences of opinion as to what was reason- 
able atid what was unreasonable; but 
_when they found, in the evidence, that 
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one of the ablest and most experienced 
witnesses stated distinctly that there 
were not, so far as he knew, more than 
22 important experiments—though there 
were a number of rather a minor charac- 
ter—among those which science recorded, 
which were performed through the agency 
of vivisection, there was surely reason 
why the Legislature should be asked to 
re-consider the decision at which it had 
arrived. It was a fact of great moment 
that, after all these years of cruelty and 
torture to the animal kingdom, not more 
than 22 important discoveries had been 
made; and in view of it he must differ 
from the Commission, and say that it 
was not reasonable that a practice 
fraught with so many evils should con- 
tinue for the sake of an advantage so 
small. He might address himself to 
their Lordships’ own experience, and 
ask them, during their own lifetime, 
when vivisection had been practised to 
no inconsiderable extent, how many new 
principles had been laid down—how 
many methods of cure, how many useful 
sedatives had been discovered for dis- 
orders of the nerves and the various 
pains? Rising from toothache, neu- 
ralgic and rheumatic affections, to the 
more fatal maladies, he might ask their 
Lordships what great discovery in either 
medicine or surgery had been made in 
their lifetime? He was at aloss to know 
what the answer to that question would 
be. He was, therefore, also at a loss to 
understand upon what ground it could 
be considered unreasonable to do away 
with a practice such as vivisection, which 
resulted in such trifling advantage, and 
which was inevitably demoralizing to 
those who exercised it. It was said that 
if its abolition were agreed to, then the 
youth of this country, who desired to 
study medicine or surgery, would be 
driven to the hospitals of the Continent. 
It was not only with a feeling of dis- 
approval, but with disgust, that one 
read the accounts in foreign journals of 
the practice of vivisection as carried on 
in some of the French and other Univer- 
sities; and should they consider it an 
evil of great magnitude to drive from 
this country young men who considered 
that a proper mode of making discoveries 
in science? Was it not a fact that all 
the great discoveries in science that had 
been made for years past were due to 
patient study and laborious investiga- 
tion, of a character very different from 
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that pursued by means of vivisection ? 
When he heard it stated that vivisection 
should not be disallowed or controlled, 
he took leave to differ very widely from 
the opinion of the Royal Commissioners. 

A noble Lorp : But the practice is 
very much controlled. 

Lorp TRURO said, he agreed with 
the Commission as to the grounds 
upon which the practice should be re- 
stricted. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY, with- 
out going the length of saying the noble 
Lord was out of Order in making this 
statement, ventured to remind him that 
it would be the more usual practice for 
him to give Notice of his intention to 
bring this question again before the 
House. 

Lorp TRURO said, he was never de- 
ficient in the respect due to their Lord- 
ships’ House; and after the expression 
of opinion which had just fallen from 
the noble Earl he should not persist in 
developing his views.. However, he had 
taken pains to make inquiries as to 
whether he should be permitted to make 
observations on the subject of the Peti- 
tions when presenting them, and the 
reply was he should not be out of Order 
in doing so. 

Viscount CARDWELL was sure the 
House would not desire him to reply in de- 
tail to the statement they had just heard. 
Whether the subject should be discussed 
with or without Notice, he thought their 
Lordships would agree with him that the 
proper opportunity to discuss it was 
when the Bill was before them—the Bill 
founded on the Report of the Commission 
which the noble Lord questioned. That 
Bill had been passed by their Lord- 
ships with great approval. It had 
also received the assent of the House 
of Commons. All he could say was 
that he thought the measure eminently 
conducive to humanity, and one of 
the greatest benefits which their Lord- 
ships had been able to confer upon the 
cause of humanity. He had only another 
word to add, and that was, that he was 
much surprised to hear his noble Friend 
say that the Members of the Commission 
were prejudiced against humane consi- 
derations, Nothing was ever more un- 
true, He was sure his Colleagues, like 
himself, would. be able to testify to that. 
His noble Friend had referred to one or 
two individuals who were eminently 
scientific, and stated that they were put 
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upon the Commission because they were 
partizans of vivisection. | 

Lorp TRURO:; I did not say they 
were put on for that reason; I said 
they were partizans. 

Viscount CARDWELL was sure the 
noble Lord would never have made 
that observation if he had watched the 
conduct of the Commission, or observed 
the spirit manifested by them. All he 
could say was that the Members of the 
Commission were not responsible for the 
appointment; but having served on it, 
and having witnessed the bearing of all 
concerned with it, and especially those 
scientific Members of it to whom the 
noble Lord had thus referred, he was 
bound to declare that he never knew 
a set of men more humane, more im- 
pressed with the desire to promote 
the best interests of humanity, and 
none who could have taken greater 
pains to carry out such a purpose could 
have been selected. He regretted that 
the remarks now made had not been 
made when the Bill was passing into 
law, when the Report. of the Commis- 
sion and. the reasons for it were before 
the House. 


ARMY—ARTILLERY—MUZZLE- 
LOADING AND BREECH-LOADING 
RIFLED GUNS. 

MOTION FOR RETURNS. 


Lorp WAVENEY, who had given 
Notice to move for Returns having re- 
ference to muzzle-loading and breech- 
loading guns, said, he desired to state 
the reasons which induced him to move 
for these Returns. In the first place, 
it was understood by some persons that 
a series of experiments made by the Go- 
vernment were directed to the purpose 
of carrying out a yery considerable 
change in our system of heavy ordnance. 
Now, this was a very serious matter. 
Some 16 years ago the system of rifling 
and breech-loading was first introduced 
into the ordnance system of these coun- 
tries. Many experiments were made, 
and the advantages of the system were 
urged with great cleverness and in- 
genuity. The matter attracted the at- 
tention of scientific men on both’ sides, 
and the result was the adoption of the 
muzzle-loading and rifle system for our 
ordnance.. They had probably no reason 
to suppose that muzzle-loading was the 
best lind of ordnance that could be 
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formed ; but they were aware of many 
reasons which should induce them to 
pause before superseding it. What the 
reasons might have been that induced 
other nations to adopt breech-loading 
ordnance he would not now say; but of 
this he was perfectly aware—that the 
first attempt to use the system on a large 
scale had not been successful, great 
though the expense was which the 
change involved. He was speaking 
within the facts when he said that the 
Franco-German War had afforded an 
experience which had entirely modified 
the opinions entertained with regard to 
the breech-loading system. He believed 
of late the Government had modified 
their opinions also, finding the great 
risk and danger of the system, which 
seemed to increase in proportion as the 
size of the ordnance had been increasing. 
It was indisputable that the disrupting 
power of a heavy charge increased in a 
much greater ratio than the resisting 
power of the ordnance in which it was 
employed. That was the result of many 
experiments; and he thought it was 
abundantly proved that the breech- 
loading system was defective and on the 
wane. But whatever deficiencies might 
be experienced in the gun nowin use in 
our Service, any attempt to introduce a 
new system should be adopted with very 
great caution—he would go almost the 
length of saying with great suspicion. 
The casualties whereby breech-loading 
guns were disabled were out of all pro- 
portion greater in number and serious- 
ness than those which occurred in the 
case of muzzle-loading guns; the acci- 
dents to the latter, indeed, came within 
a very limited extent. He had, there- 
fore, moved for a Return giving details 
of the number of breech-loading guns 
not only withdrawn from the Ser- 
vice in consequence of the adop- 
tion of the muzzle-loading system, 
but in consequence of casualties which 
had arisen in their use. Now, the 
point as between these rival systems 
was one of great importance to our- 
selves, largely because of the limited 
number of breech-loaders which were 
in use in the regular Service; and in 
case of a sudden emergency we should 
have to depend, to a great extent, upon 
Volunteers, assisted by the Militia, than 
whose officers, indeed, none could, 
speaking generally, be better instructed 
in the handling of their arms. But, still, 
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inasmuch as breech-loading ordnance 
was of a very fine and delicate charac- 
ter, and required the most perfect care 
to elicit its power, and as the muzzle- 
loader was by comparison so remarkably 
safe and simple, it was of very great 
importance, even upon the lowest ground 
—that of getting the most use out of the 
arm—that they should not hastily make 
any change in the direction of breech- 
loading in our Service. As an illustra- 
tion, he might mention that in the firing 
of a 40 1b rifled breech-loader a very 
small mistake, which might easily happen 
in any case, very nearly caused a serious 
accident, and the gun was disabled for 
nearly 24 hours before it could be got 
into position again. There was another 
point in regard to the matter upon which 
he ventured to lay great stress. He had 
spoken of breech-loaders being an enemy 
to safety, and so they were; because, 
giving the greatest strain at the point 
where it was required, the greatest 
strength weakened the gun. Mechani- 
cal science, backed by an enormous ex- 
penditure of money, might enable them 
to get over the difficulty; but, in the 
meantime, they should be slow to give 
up a system which was not attended 
with the risks he had indicated, and 
which fairly satisfied the great object 
—certainty of accuracy. He wished to 
know how many muzzle-loading rifle 
guns there were in the Service? and the 
number in position at home and abroad 
must be great; because, to his own 
knowledge, important works had been 
left unsupplied with the heavier calibres 
of muzzle-loading guns for the last two 
years, in consequence of the enormous 
demand made by the Army and works 
abroad, Then it was important they 
should. know how many breech-loading 
guns had been withdrawn from the Service 
—whether because they were to be re- 
placed by muzzle-loaders, or on account 
of casualties ? They all knew how great 
the risk was in the use of breech-loading 
guns; and he had some reason to believe 
that the reports of casualties to them, of 
which they had heard a great deal, were 
probably not much exaggerated. Those 
were the reasons which had induced him 
to ask for the Returns on the Paper. He 
had no doubt they would take some time 
to prepare; but he considered it right 
that the country should know what ex- 
pense a change in the present system 
would involve. 


Lord Waveney 


{LORDS} 
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Muasle-Loading, &o. Guns. 


Moved, That an humble Address be presented 
to Her Majesty for 

1. Return of the number of muzzle-loading 
rifled guns in position or used ashore or afloat, 
divided into classes by calibres : 

2. Return of the number of. breech-loading 
rifled guns now withdrawn from the service 
that have been in position or used ushore or 
afloat, divided into seed by calibres : 

3. Return of the number of casualties to such 
breech-loading rifled guns whereby they have 
pen rendered wholly or temporarily unservice- 
able: 

4, Special Return of the number of breech- 
loading rifled guns, sea service, which were 
thus rendered wholly or temporarily unservice- 
able in the last naval campaign against the forces 
of the Daimios of Japan: 

5. Gross cost of supplying the land and sea ser- 
vices with muzzle- paahing rifled guns of all 
calibres.— (Zhe Lord Waveney.) 


Viscount BURY said, that when the 
Notice was put on the Paper the noble 
Lord asked whether the Returns could 
be granted? and he replied that he 
thought they could; and the noble Lord 
then stated that in bringing the matter 
forward he intended to assign some 
reasons which, he believed, would be 
satisfactory to the Government, for pro- 
ducing the Returns. The noble Lord, 
judging from his speech, seémed to 
apprehend lest the gun now in use 
should be changed, and he required 
the Returns in order to guard against 
a change. He was informed that the 
Returns would not only be very difficult 
to obtain, but extremely costly, and that 
they would be of no particular value 
when prepared. He was sorry, there- 
fore, that, notwithstanding the promise 
given to the noble Lord, he could not, 
on the part of the Government, assent to 
the production of the Returns; and he 
would ask the noble Lord not to press 
his Motion, but be content with having 
called the attention of their Lordships to 
the subject. 

Tue Kart or NORTHBROOK said, 
that perhaps the noble Viscount would 
not have any objection to state whether 
there was any intention, on the part of 
the Government, to alter the present field 
gun ? 

Viscount BURY stated that experi- 
ments were, of course, always going on, 
but there was no intention at present to 
effect any change. 

Tue Duxe or SOMERSET remarked, 
that for 200 years the same gun was 
used, and then, suddenly, great changes 
came, Various experiments were made, 
and considerable expense was incurred. 
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Although,on the one hand, he was desirous 
that there should be no unnecessary out- 
lay, on the, other hand, he was anxious 
that no reasonable cost should be spared 
to insure our having an efficient weapon. 
A change would necessarily involve great 
expenditure, because the ammunition 
adapted to one gun was not suitable for 
another. It would be unwise for the War 
Office to pledge themselves that there 
should be no change whatever, for that 
would preyent any improvement. Ill- 
considered changes were to be depre- 
cated; but the War Office must watch 
and make experiments, so that other 
nations should not surpass us, and this 
country might have the best available 
weapon. 

Lorp TRURO inquired whether the 
experiments now going on were with the 
view of improving the existing gun, or 
of determining whether there should be a 
change from the present system — a 
change from the -muzzle-loading to the 
breech-loading gun ? 

Viscounr CRANBROOK said, agood 
deal of discussion ‘took place on this 
subject while he was at the War Office. 
During that time the Department: took 
care to make themselves acquainted with 
every improvement that was made in 
other countries. During the late war 
they had artillery and engineer officers 
watching the performance ‘of ‘breech- 
loading and: muazle-loading guns, and 
in that way, at a comparatively small 
cost, they obtained a vast amount of 
valuable information. The War Office 
would not be worthy of the name unless 
experiments were ‘ineessantly made, in 
order to secure an efficient weapon. 
After investigating the matter, he came 
to the conclusion that muzzle-loadin 
guns had answered admirably ; wad 
while he was at the War Office there 
appeared to be no reason why the breech- 
loader should be preferred, either in 
respect of safety or rapidity of firing. It 
might be relied upon that whoever was 
in charge of the Department would 
employ the best officers in the Service 
to observe what was going on abroad 
and experiment at home—officers who 
had made artillery the study of their 
lives, and who were wholly unprejudiced. 
They looked into everything, and kept 
the War Office thoroughly well-informed, 
not with theimmediate object of change, 
but with the view of suggesting change 
if they saw the necessity. Under such 


{Jury 12, 1878} 
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circumstances, he was confident that if 
the necessity arose the country would 
consent to change, whatever expense the 
process might involve. 

Viscount CARDWELL said, there 
could, of course, be nothing finite with 
respect to the construction of guns. It 
was not because great improvements 
were made to-day that other changes 
might not be wanted to-morrow; but if 
the question had not been asked, their 
Lordships would not have had an op- 
portunity of hearing the satisfactory 
statement from the noble Viscount to 
which they had just listened. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 
drawn. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp COTTESLOE asked the noble 
Lord representing the Board of Trade, 
Whether the Board intends to make 
any representations to the Railway Com- 
panies of the United Kingdom respecting 
the state of the platforms at their re- 
spective stations, and of the foot-boards 
and door-steps on their carriages, with 
reference to the safety and convenience 
of passengers getting into and out of car- 
riages on the platforms; and whether 
they would endeavour to obtain from 
the several Companies, from time to time, 
Returns of the alterations made, with a 
view to the removal of the dangerous 
intervals now existing at many stations, 
both vertically and horizontally, between 
the floor of the carriages and the level 
of the platforms, which, as recommended 
by their Inspectors, Sir H. Tyler and 
Colonel Yolland, should not exceed four 
inches where the platforms were on the 
curve, and two inches where the plat- 
fornis were straight? As the subject was 
under the consideration of the House a 
short time ago he would, probably, be 
expected to assign some reason which 
would justify his again calling attention 
to it. The noble Lord who replied to 
the Question on the last occasion (Lord 
Henniker) stated that the Board of 
Trade were quite aware of the dangers 
to which railway travellers were exposed 
through the want of properly-constructed 
platforms and footboards; but that, al- 
though they concurred with the recom- 
mendations which had been made to the 
Railway Companies, they did not see 
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their way to the proposing of any mea- 
sure on the matter. That statement he 
considered unsatisfactory; and he hoped 
that on further consideration the Board 
of Trade would deem it advisable to 
take action. He was sure that the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade could 
make representations to the Rail- 
way Companies, which would induce 
them to make alterations in accordance 
with public requirements, and the Re- 
turns now asked for would enable 
Parliament to judge whether further 
legislation was required. When the 
matter was last under discussion, the 
unfortunate death of Sir Francis Gold- 
smid was fresh in their Lordships’ minds. 
The noble Lord representing the Board 
of Trade on that occasion referred to 
the Correspondence which had passed 
between the Board and the South West- 
ern Railway Company. At that time 
the Papers were not in the hands of 
their Lordships, but since then they had 
been presented to Parliament, and he 
must say that he did not consider the 
statement of the Company satisfactory. 
They were asked what measures they 
intended to take in order to prevent 
a repetition of such an accident? and, so 
far as he could see, they gave no answer 
to the inquiry. They appeared, in fact, 
to object to any interference whatever. 
Under such circumstances, he conceived 
that Parliament was bound to do some- 
thing. Parliament ought to interfere 
and call upon the Railway Companies to 
discharge their duties to the public. It 
seemed to be thought that the Com- 
panies would soon awake to the necessity 
of taking action themselves; but whe- 
ther that awakening was to be by the 
force of public opinion, by legislative 
action, or by the mild persuasion of the 
Board of Trade, was not clear. It was 
said that there was no wrong without a 
remedy; but in the present case the 
wrong was admitted, and the remedy 
was not yet forthcoming. He hoped, 
consequently, that the noble Lord would 
give an assurance that the Board 
of Trade would take some steps in the 
matter. 

Lorp HENNIKER was sure that 
their Lordships, like himself, would ac- 
quit the noble Lord of desiring anything 
in raising the discussion, except to serve 
the public interest. He thought he 
could safely say that, great'as was the 
interest taken by the noble Lord in 


Lord Cottesloe 


Supreme Court of 
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the subject, the interest taken by their 


Lordships was equally great. The 
matter was constantly under the con- 
sideration of the President of the Board 
of Trade; but as it had lately been dis- 
cussed, it was only necessary that he 
should briefly answer the Question of 
the noble Lord. He might state, for 
ths information of their Lordships, that 
for a long time past it had been the 
practice of the President of the Board 
of Trade to communicate with the dif- 
ferent Railway Companies withregard to 
their platforms and faphdbotds on all oc- 
casions when his attention was called to 
their dangerous or inefficient condition. 
The Board of Trade now proposed to ad- 
dress a Circular Letter to all the Railway 
Companiesin the United Kingdom, inguir- 
ing what steps they had taken, and were 
about to take, for providing proper plat- 
forms, as well as proper door-steps and 
continuous foot-boards to all their car- 
riages, so that passengers might be fully 
protected and provided with the greatest 
possibleconvenience? The Boardof Trade 
regretted that they were not in a position 
to assent to the Return on this subject, 
which the noble Lord was anxious to 
obtain. It would be very difficult, and 
also most costly, to prepare; and would 
not, even if it were possible to obtain all 
the facts sought for, give the noble Lord 
the information he desired to elicit. At 
the same time, he need scarcely say 
that the Board of Trade were anxious 
to do whatever they could in the 
matter. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE (OFFICERS) 
BILL [H.1. ] 


A Bill to extend for a further limited period 
section thirty-four of the Supreme Court of 
Judicature Act, 1875—Was presented by The 
Lorp CHANCELLOR; read 14, (No. 158.) 


House adjourned at Six o’clock, to Monday 
next, Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 12th July, 1878. 


MINUTES.} — Pustic Burs — Ordered—First 
Reading — Thames River (Prevention of 
Floods) [262]. . 
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First Reading—Telegraphs* [257] ; Statute Law 
Revision * [263]. 

Second Reading—Police Expenses Act’ Continu- 
ance * [266]. 

Committee—Admiralty ‘and War Office (Retire 
ment of Officers) [169]—n.p. 

Committee — Report — Highways 
[214]. 

Third Reading—W eights and Measures * [229] 
and passed. 


fy, 
‘re-comm.) 


The House met at Two of the clock. 
QUESTIONS. 


—aQo 


POLLUTION OF RIVERS ACT, 1876— 
LEGAL PROCEEDINGS.—QUESTION. 


Sm UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE. 
WORTH asked the President of the 
Local Government Board, Whether 
he can inform the House regarding 
‘‘The Pollution of Rivers Act, 1876;” 
how many summary orders requiring 
offenders to discontinue pollution have 
been made by county courts; inhow many 
cases local authorities have taken pro- 
ceedings to enforce the Act; andin what 
parts of the country the Act has been 
put into operation ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BCOTH, in reply, 
said, he could not state, because there 
was no information at his disposal, what 
were the number of orders which had 
been made by the County Courts, nor in 
how many cases proceedings had been 
taken to enforce the Act referred to. 
He knew, however, that proceedings 
had been instituted in many districts. 
In three cases of those which had been 
dealt with by the Local Government 
Board the Inspectors: had received 
applications for certificates that all 
practicable means had been adopted to 
prevent pollution ; but these certificates 
they had refused to give. In eight cases 
applications had been received for ex- 
tension of time to do the necessary work. 
In three extensions had been granted, 
and others were under consideration. 
The Act was in operation in Hereford- 
shire, Shropshire, Norfolk, Lincoln- 
shire, Kent, and other counties. It was, 


in fact, becoming well understood, and 
was being brought into operation in the 
way which was contemplated by ‘the 
Government when they brought forward 
the Act. 


{ Juny 12,1878} 
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ARTIZANS DWELLINGS ACT, 1875— 
OPERATION IN IRELAND. 
QUESTION. 


Sm UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH asked the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland, Whether he has observed that 
the Committee, appointed by the Trea- 
sury fo inquire into the Board of Works 
(Ireland), account for the absence of 
results in Ireland from ‘‘The Artizans’ 
Dwellings Act, 1875,” by saying (Report, 
p- xi.), that it 

‘Shas not as yet been long enough in opera- 
tion to admit of advantage being taken of its 
provisions to any appreciable extent ;” 


whether, considering that a recent Par- 
liamentary Return (No. 206) shows that 
much advantage has already been taken 
of the same Act in England, he can sug- 
gest other reasons than that given by the 
Committee for its want of effect in Ire- 
land; and, whether he proposes to take 
any steps to encourage or facilitate a 
more energetic use of this and other 
Statutes for the improvement of working 
people’s dwellings in Ireland ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, I am not 
aware what the Committee intended to 
convey by the paragraph in their Report 
to which reference is made; but I 
fancy the hon. Baronet must have 
placed a construction upon it which 
it was not calculated to bear, al- 
though I confess that I drew a 
similar inference myself until I ascer- 
tained how the case stood. The real 
faets, however, are that there are in Ire- 
land five towns having a population of 
upwards of 25,000, within which limit 
the Act isconfined. In England there are 
71, and in Scotland six towns, to which 
the Act extends. The Report, perhaps, 
rather leads one to imagine that the Act 
has been taken less advantage of pro- 
portionately in Ireland than in other 
parts of the Kingdom ; whereas the fact 
is, that out of the five towns in Ireland, 
three have availed themselves of the 
Act—namely, Dublin, where upwards of 
£36,000; Belfast, where £11,000 odd; 
and Cork, where upwards of £51,000 
has been appropriated under the pro- 
visions of the Act; whereas in England 
only nine towns out.of the71, and in Scot- 
land only one out of the six, have taken 
advantage ofit, The House will, there- 
fore, see that Ireland has proportionately 
availed itself of the Act to a far larger 
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extent than other portions of the United 


Kingdom. 
CROSS: I think 


Parliament— 


Mr. ASSHETON 
the time has now come when inquiry 
should be specially made in reference to 
the towns in England where an official 
Report has been made and no action 
taken upon it, why the matter has not 
been attended to. 


ARMY—THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF— 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE.—QUESTION. 


Masor O’BEIRNE asked the Under 
Secretary for War, If he would explain 
why the name of his Royal Highness 
the Duke of Cambridge, Commanding 
in Chief, has been omitted from’ the 
following Return :— 


“Return of the number of days’ leave of 
absence granted during each Parliamentary 
Recess since the Ist day of February, 1874, to 
Members of the House of Lords and House of 
Commons on Full Pay in Her Majesty’s Service, 
and of the names of each, Member of. either 
House of Parliament who, while on Full Pay, 
since the Ist day of February, 1874, have per- 
formed military duty during the Session of 
Parliament, and the names of such as have 
not done so?” 


Coronen LOYD-LINDSAY: The 
name of His Royal Highness was 
omitted from the Return advisedly. 
As Field Marshal Commanding-in-Chief 
leave of absence is not required by His 
Royal Highness, who continues always 
in the execution of his office, being 
always on duty. Any papers which are 
received are sent to him, and are dealt 
with by him both when he is absent 
from the War Office, or at any other 
time. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE CON- 
VENTION WITH TURKEY—MONEY 
VOTE.—QUESTION. 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther any application to Parliament 
for money will at once be made when 
the recent arrangement with Turkey 
will come under the notice of the 
House ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXOHE- 
QUER: Sir, I do not think the Ques- 
tion, if I may say so, is very clearly ex- 
pressed; but what I understand it to 
mean is, whether a Vote will be asked 


Ur. J. Lowther 
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for in'connection with ‘the arrangement 


which has recently been made. Yes, 
Sir, a Vote will undoubtedly be asked 


or. 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE: May I 
ask when ? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: As soon as possible. 


PARLIAMENT—PUBLIC BUSINESS— 
SCOTCH BILLS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. BAXTER: The Home Secretary 
stated yesterday, in answer to a Ques- 
tion in reference to Scotch Business, that 
it was intended to proceed with the 
Education Bills; but he made no refer- 
ence to two other Bills, and an impres- 
sion has been created that they will not 
be proceeded with. I, therefore, beg to 
ask, Whether it is the intention of the 
Government to proceed this Session with 
the Under Secretaries of State Bill and 
the Lord Clerk Register (Scotland) Bill? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Two 
classes of objections have been taken to 
these Bills. In the first place, so far as 
the Under Secretaries of State Bill is 
concerned, an objection has been taken 
in Scotland that it would interfere with 
the position and standing of the Lord 
Advocate for the time being. I think 
that is a very fallacious view of the 
matter, and one that further investiga- 
tion will dispel. The objection taken to 
the other is of a more serious and prac- 
tical character; and that is, that it is 
proposed to take some of the funds from 
the Register Office in order to pay the 
Under Secretary of State. That has 
given rise to a great deal of discussion 
in Scotland. I hope,.in the course of 
the autumn, to be able individually and 
personally to inquire thoroughly into the 
Register Office; and, as a matter of this 
kind should be passed with the full 
sanction of Scotland, and not against the 
wish of a portion of it, I propose to 
postpone the Bill until I have had an 
opportunity of making this investiga- 
tion. 

Mr. BAXTER: Is it proposed to go 
on with the Under Secretaries of State 
Bill this year? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: I think the 
House will be disposed to leave this Bill 
till after the investigation. I may state 
frankly, however, that my own views on 


the subject are entirely unchanged. 
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Highways Bill. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—c 0 


HIGHWAYS (re-committed), BILL. 
[Brut 214.) 
(Mr. Sclater-Booth, Mr.-Salt.) 
coMMITTEE. [ Progress 9th: July. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH moved, after 
Clause 20, to insert the following 
Clause :— 


(Application of 7 and 8 Geo. IV. c. 24, s. 18, 
with respect to minerals to disturnpiked roads 
and to highways.) 

‘‘ Notwithstanding anything contained in see- 
tion sixty-eight of ‘The Public Health Act, 
1848,’ or in section one hundred and forty-nine 
of ‘The Public Health Act, 1875,’ all mines 
and minerals under any disturnpiked road or 
highway which has or shall become vested in an 
urban sanitary authority by virtue of the said 
sections, or either of them, shall belong to the 
person who would be entitled thereto in; case 
such road or highway had not become so vested, 
and the ‘person. entitled to any such mine or 
minerals shall have the same powers of work- 
ing and of getting and carrying away the same 
respectively as if the road or highway had not 
become vested in the urban sanitary authority, 
but so nevertheless that in such working, get- 
ting, and carrying away no damage shall be 
done to the road or highway. 

‘‘ This, section shall extend to the Isle of 
Wight and to South Wales, as defined by the 
said Act of the twenty-third and twenty-fourth 
years of the reign of Her present Majesty, 
chapter sixty-eight, intituled ‘An Act for the 
better management and control of the High- 
ways in South Wales,’.”’ 


Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT asked 
what was to become of the roads if they 
were found to be of no use to the parish 
or district, or county, and were giyen 
up? Were they to revert to the owners 
of the soil on each side? Who were to 
be the persons who were to have an ab- 
solute right to such roads? In dealing 
with a question of this kind, he thought 
the whole of the circumstances ought to 
be taken into account; whereas the right 
hon. Gentleman only proposed in the 
clause to deal with the minerals under 
disturnpiked roads and highways. He 
thought the Committee would be glad 
to have a little more explanation from 
the right hon, Gentleman. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, the 
clause dealt exclusively with those roads 
which were now yeux in local, boards, 
and with no others; and it was rendered 
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necessary in consequence of some un- 
easiness which had prevailed owing to 
a decision .of the, Lord Chief Justice in 
regard: to the definition of a road as 
contained in the Acts of 1848 and 1875. 
The.clause proposed to deal with the 
matter so as to prevent, in future, need- 
less appeals, and to clear up all ambi- 
guity. He thought that in another year, 
when the Highway Acts generally were 
brought under consideration, it would 
be desirable to see what alterations 
were required in the Highway Aets. 
The question was a complicated and 
difficult one; but the present clause ap- 
plied to the main roads only, and the 
question would remain precisely as it 
had’ remained before the decision to 
whieh he had referred. 

Mr. WHITWELL wasinclined to think 
that this was a question which ought to 
have been reserved for another Bill, as 
it appeared to involve various matters 
of difficulty. _He hoped the attention 
of the hon. and learned Member for 
Cambridge (Mr. Marten), who proposed 
to deal with the question of turnpike 
roads with a view of settling any rights 
which such turnpike roads might have 
acquired, or which might have lapsed, 
would be drawn to the subject. He 
(Mr. Whitwell) was inclined to think 
that the clause, as it stood, would alter 
the law as to turnpikes ; because it pro- 
posed that all mines or minerals under 
any disturnpiked road or highway should 
become the property of the highway 
authority, who should see that in work- 
ing the minerals the road was not in- 
jured or endangered. But how could 
anybody know in such a case whether 
harm would be done to the highway 
until it was actually done? There were 
instances in the mining districts of this 
country where the coal laid as closely 
under the public roads as it did under 
houses in certain parts of Cumberland, 
Staffordshire, and elsewhere. In the 
case of railways, he believed that no 
one could make.a railway under a road 
without giving notice. In the same 
way, in taking away mineralsfrom under 
a, highway, notice should be given to 
the highway authority before the works 
were commenced, so that they might 
look after their own interests. It would 


be an, extraordinary thing to say to the 
persons who. were engaged in getting 
coal out, from beds beneath the high- 
ways, that there were no means of meet- 
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ing the difficulty; and that when the 
highway authority sought to recover the 
cost of repairing a road which had been 
damaged by taking minerals from under 
it, he should be told that he was power- 
less to obtain it. If there was to be 
this change and reversal of the judg- 
ment of the Court, he thought there 
should be some provision requiring no- 
tice to be given to the highway autho- 
rity when minerals were about to be 
taken, as well as a provision giving 
away the property in the minerals them- 
selves. 

Mr. A. F. EGERTON said, he was 
acquainted with the regulations with 
regard to the working of minerals in 
Lancashire ; and, as he understood the 
clause, it did not make the slightest 
alteration in the law as it ‘stood at 
present. The origin of the clause was, 
as his right hon. Friend the President of 
the Local Government Board had said, 
that there had been a decision of the 
Lord Chief Justice, which appeared to 
vest the soil in the roads in the local 
authorities of the district. The effect of 
that decision would have been to vest, 
not only the soil, but the right to the 
minerals beneath, in the local boards. 
The consequence of that would have 
been that every mining lease in Lanca- 
shire would have been disturbed ; and as 
a large number of persons in Lancashire 
were interested in mineral property, it 
was very desirable that the state of the 
law upon this point should be cleared 
up. He thought the hon. Member for 
Kendal (Mr. Whitwell) might rest quite 
easy that the clause now proposed would 
not alter the state of the law in regard 
to these highways from that which 
existed previous to the decision of the 
Lord Chief Justice. He did not think 
it would be necessary to enforce upon 
the owners of minerals any condition 
that in working such minerals they 
were not to damage or disturb a road 
above. As the law now stood, if a 
highway sank, or the surface of a road 
was disturbed, the owner of the minerals 
beneath was bound to repair the damage 
done. That this was so was within his 
own knowledge, as he had himself been 
required to spend £200 or £300 upon a 
road which had fallen in to the extent 
of somethree or four feet. He believed 
there was no doubt at all as to the 
liability of those who worked the 
minerals underneath a public road to 
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injured by their action. the decision 
remained unaltered, it. would be almost 
impossible to draw a coal lease in Lanca- 
shire or anywhere else properly. This 
clause was therefore a very necessary 
one, and would not do any injury what- 
ever, or make any alteration in the law 
as it stood previous to the decision of the 
Lord Chief Justice. 

Mr. BRISTOWE hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board would maintain the 
clause as it stood. It appeared to him 
(Mr. Bristowe) to be quite in the right 
direction, and he should be sorry to see 
it amended in the way that had been 
suggested. There was no doubt that, 
according to the law as it stood before 
the decision which had been referred to, 
the owners of the soil adjacent were 
supposed to be the owners of the pro- 
perty beneath the highways, so far as the 
getting of minerals was concerned, and 
the presumption was that they, or their 
ancestors, had given a right of way over 
the land in the first instance. The 
owners, however, were bound not to 
interfere with the rights of the users of 
the highway; and if, in working and 
getting minerals, they in any way inter- 
fered with the public use of a road, they 
would be liable for any damage that was 
done. It appeared to him that the 
clause, as it was submitted by the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board, was quite 
correct. 

Mr. SOLATER-BOOTH said, he pro- 
posed to strike out the word ‘ respec- 
tively”? in line 8 of the clause, and to 
substitute the words ‘‘orotherminerals.”’ 

Mr. W. BEAUMONT expressed his 
approval of the proposed Amendment. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Mr. PEASE proposed to insert at the 
end of the first paragraph of the clause, 
after the word “‘highway,” in-line 11, 
the words ‘without repairing such 
damage.” The clause as it stood read— 

“but so, nevertheless, that in such working, 


getting, and carrying away, no damage shall be 
one to the road or highway.”’ 


The hon. Member for Kendal (Mr. 
Whitwell) had referred to the case of 
coal mines in Cumberland and Northum- 
berland, where it was the custom to 
work out the minerals and pay the high- 
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way authority for any damage done to 
the highways. This clause, however, in 
its present shape, would prohibit the 
owner of the minerals from working 
them out in any case where it was im- 
possible to do so without technically 
damaging the roads above.’ He asked 
his right hon. Friend the President of 
the Local Government Board to assent 
to this Amendment, which would only 
have the effect of leaving the law pre- 
cisely as it stood at present. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he had 
no objection to the insertion of the words 
proposed by the hon. Member. 

Mr. BULWER said, it appeared to 
him that if the words proposed were in- 
serted, the clause might be difficult to 
construe, and it would be better to bring 
them up on the Report, so that in the 
meantime they might receive fuller con- 
sideration. The clause should not con- 
tain an absolute prohibition against 
doing damage to the road by working 
the minerals, and, at the same time, give 
permission to do damage, provided it 
was paid for. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, the 
object of the Amendment, of course, was 
that the owners of the minerals should 
be enabled to work them as they were 
now, and that if they committed any 
damage they should be liable to pay for 
it. If that was the law as it now stood, 
he would take care that it was made 
quite clear in the Bill. 

Mr. PEASE said, he should be ‘per- 
fectly content if the right hon. Gentle- 
man would give an intimation that the 
clause would be altered on the Report, 
so as to make the matter clear. At the 
same time, he thought the meaning of 
the words which he (Mr. Pease) had him- 
self suggested was quite obvious. 


Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Mr. ESTCOURT moved, in page 6, 
after Clause 17, to insert the following 
Clause :— 


(Term “ bridges’’ to include viaduct, &c.) 

“The word ‘bridges’ in the twelfth section 
of the Act of the Session of the thirty-third and 
thirty-fourth of Queen Victoria, chapter seventy- 
three, shall be deemed to extend to and include 
viaducts and other structures of a similar nature 
previously repaired by the trustees of a turn- 
pike road.” 


He said he had undertaken to submit this 
clause on behalf of his hon, and gallant 
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Friend the Member for West Gloucester: 
shire (Colonel Kingscote), who was un- 
ableto be present. He believed that such 
a clause would be necessary ; because, in 
several instances where the county had 
taken over bridges, there had been a 
desire to split straws in the matter, and 
the county had only consented to adopt 
the one'or two arches of a bridge be- 
neath which the water actually flowed, 
contending that the remaining arches 
were viaducts, which they were not 
called upon to take over. It appeared 
to him that by the 12th section of the 
Act -of the 33 & 54 Vict. c. 
78, all the bridges handed over by 
the abolition of a trust became county 
bridges ; and if a portion of them were 
more:in the nature of viaducts than of 
bridges over streams of water actually 
flowing, they had been, nevertheless, 
built, repaired, and maintained by the 
turnpike trust; which had lately been 
done away with. He, therefore, thought 
that in transferring the liabilities of the 
trust there ought to be no question 
about these bridges becoming county 
bridges. A legal opinion had, however, 
been taken by the Court of Quarter 
Sessions of a neighbouring county in 
regard to certain bridges between the 
counties of Wilts and Somerset, and that 
opinion was to the effect that the county 
was liable to repair the whole of the 
viaduet; as well as: those arches under 
which the water passed, and that it was 
the duty of the county, not only to re- 
pair an arch: under which the water 
passed; but to repair all the arches 
forming part of the same structure. 
The counsel consulted ended his opinion 
by declaring that the whole of the via- 
duct: was liable to be repaired by the 
county. ‘There had, however, been a 
difficulty hitherto in inducing the county 
to take over a bridge in which there 
were arches under which no water 
flowed ; and in order to remove any fu- 
ture difficulty, he would move the addi- 
tion of a new clause, to provide that the 
term ‘‘ bridges”’ should include viaducts 
and other structures of a similar nature 
previously repaired by the trustees of a 
turnpike road. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he did 
not think it was desirable that this 
should be an Act of Parliament to settle 
all disputed: cases between the local 
authorities and the counties. His hon. 


Friend:had read a legal opinion, which 
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seemed to show that the counties were 
already liable. He (Mr. Sclater-Booth) 
was very glad that that was so; and he 
hoped that hereafter the counties would 
take upon themselves the duty of repair- 
ing viaducts of the nature referred to. 
In the words proposed by his hon. 
Friend the Member for Wiltshire (Mr. 
Estcourt)— namely, ‘‘ viaducts and other 
structures of a similar nature,’’ there 
was some uncertainty. There was no 
question whatever as to the liability of 
the county to repair the bridges belong- 
ing to the county, which was handed 
over to them by the Turnpike Act of 
1870. He did not think it would be 
desirable to insert the clause proposed 
by his hon. Friend; but he thought it 
would be generally understood that the 
work of repairing and maintaining 
would be done by the authorities of the 
county. 

Mr.PAGET, asrepresenting thecounty 
which owned the structure referred to, 
wished to take exception to the principle 
laid down by the hon. Member for Wilt- 
shire. He thought the authorities of a 
county were bound to act within the limits 
of the law, and that they had no right to 
accept as a county bridge anything that 
was not proved to them to be a county 
bridge. He doubted whether the 
' Amendment proposed by his hon. Friend 
would, if adopted, be sufficient to decide 
the question whether, in the particular 
case mentioned by his hon. Friend, the 
structure would be a bridge or not, 
unless he went a step further, and de- 
fined, what had never yet been defined 
—namely, what was a bridge, and what 
was not a bridge. He believed the 
county of Yorkshire had decided that 
they would not take over anything be- 
yond 10 feet wide; but all these ques- 
tions were of an arbitrary nature, which 
each county had to decide for itself. If 
there was a distinct decision, or a dis- 
tinct definition was laid down as to what 
constituted a bridge, the authorities 
would have a guide in dealing with 
these turnpike roads. The proposed 
Amendment would, however, be alto- 
gether insufficient for that purpose, and 
would not deal with the matter as. it 
ought to be dealt with. If his hon. 
Friend the Member for Wiltshire (Mr. 
Estcourt) would bring up another Amend- 
ment on the Report, giving a clear defi- 
nition of what was to constitute a bridge, 
he might do good service, especially if 
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his clause:was so drawn that everybody 


could understand it. With such a defi- 
nition laid down, the county authorities 
would ‘have no difficulty in deciding 
what was a bridge and what was not. 

Mr. ESTOOURT did not know that 
he would be able to draw up a clause 
actually defining what a bridge was as 
well as his hon. Friend the Member for 
Mid-Somerset(Mr. Paget); and he hoped 
his hon. Friend ‘would give him his 
assistance in' drawing up a clause of 
this nature, if it were considered to be 
necessary: He only wished to add to 
what he had already said, that the 
bridge of which he had been speaking 
was not a viaduct pure and simple. It 
did go over a stream of water; but, as 
it happened, only two of the arches, or, 
probably, only one, crossed over the 
water itself, the others being in the 
nature of a viaduct leading from the 
bridge to the land. 

Toe CHAIRMAN: Does. the hon. 
Member propose to withdraw his 
Amendment ? 

Mr. ESTCOURT: Yes. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. SPENCER STANHOPE inti- 
mated that he did not intend to move 
the clauses which stood on the Paper in 
his name, for transferring liabilities re- 
specting county bridges from the county 
to the borough authorities, and giving 
the county authority to purchase private 
toll bridges. 

Mr. DUNDAS moved, in page 8, 
after Clause 20, to insert the following 
Clause :— 

(Bridge roads.) 

“The liability of a county or hundred to re- 
pair any road leading to, passing ‘over, or next 
adjoining to any bridge repairable by a county 
or hundred, shall cease and determine on the 
first day of April, one thousand eight hundred 
and seventy-nine, and every such road shall 
thenceforth be kept in repair by the highway 
authority of the highway area within which it 
is situate, and the expense of maintaining such 
road shall be charged on the fund or rate appli- 
cable to the repair of highways within such area, 
unless such road be a continuation of a main 
road, in which case the provisions of this Act 
relating to the maintenance of main roads shall 
apply to such road: Provided, nevertheless, 

t where at the commencement of this Act 
there is subsisting any contract for the repair 
of ‘any road répairable by 4 county or hundred, 
this section shall commence to take effect with 
regard to such road. upon the determination of 
the contract relating thereto,” 


He stated that the object of this clause 
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was to relieve the counties from a re- 
sponsibility to which they were at pre- 
sent liable. Although they were no 
longér liable to defray the expense of 
repairing and maintaining bridge ap- 
proaches on the disturnpiked roads, yet 
there remained a large number of roads, 
used as approaches to bridges, which 
they were called upon to maintain and 
repair. In the North Riding of York- 
shire—the locality with which he was 
best acquainted — the county had to 
repair some 17 or 18 miles of road, 
which consisted of small portions of 
road, not more than a few hundred feet 
in length, scattered all over the county. 
The expense was very great, whether 
the county employed its own officers in 
conducting the repairs, or whether it got 
the repairs executed by contract. In 
the case he had mentioned—namely, 
the North Riding of Yorkshire, the 
expense was about £990 a-year, or 
at the rate of about £56 a-mile; 
whereas the expense of maintaining the 
turnpike roads generally only amounted 
to about £28 per mile. What he pro- 
posed in this clause was that these roads 
which constituted the approaches to cer- 
tain bridges should be treated exactly the 
same as the roads themselves. If they 
were main roads, half the expenses 
would be paid by the county; and if 
they were highways, and not main roads, 
they would be repaired as highways 
at the expense of the highway authority. 
The convenience would be very great, 
and there would be a considerable saving 
of expense. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman the President of the Local 
Government Board would be willing to 
accept the clause on the part of the Go- 
vernment, and he was satisfied that it 
would introduce much greater simplicity 
into the law. 

Sr HARCOURT JOHNSTONE 
said, the Amendment proposed by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Richmond 
(Mr. Dundas) was a most useful and 
presiedl Amendment, and, if adopted 

y the Committee, would lead to a con- 
siderable diminution of the expenses of 
the county surveyors. In most of these 
cases, at present, the county surveyor 
had to make an arrangement for the 
work being done with the surveyor who 
represented the highway authorities, 
and it appeared to him (Sir Harcourt 
Johnstone) that it would be much better 
to allow the highway authorities to do 
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the work on their own accord, and also 
pay for it. They would not be dam- 
nified to any great extent, when it was 
borne in mind that they would be re- 
lieved from serious payments, which, 
although now falling upon the highway 
authorities, would, when this Bill passed, 
be defrayed out of thecounty rate. The 
matter was one to which his attention 
had already been called by the autho- 
rities of the North Riding of Yorkshire, 
and especially by the Chief Constable, 
who possessed a considerable knowledge 
of the district; and he was bound to say 
that he was of opinion that the clause 
proposed. by the hon. Member for Rich- 
mond (Mr. Dundas) would be a most 
economical and useful clause to adopt. 
It was a common opinion among the 
farmers of the district in which he hap- 
pened to live that it was a most desirable 
change to bring about; and he thought 
that, taking the whole area of the county, 
there would really not be any case of 
hardship to individual ratepayers. In 
point of fact, it would come in the end 
to about the same thing, and it would 
certainly simplify very greatly the work 
of maintaining and repairing these ap- 
proaches to the county bridges. . He 
trusted that the right hon. Gentleman 
the President of the Local Government 
Board would not think it out of place 
to adopt the clause. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he was 
sorry that he was compelled to oppose 
the Amendment; but he thought there 
was a serious objection to it, which he 
would lay before the Committee. He 
quite agreed that it was not a very large 
money question; but still, as far as it 
went, it introduced a principle which 
was contrary to that which was the 
policy of the Bill, because it proposed 
to remove a charge from a larger area 
for the purpose of placing it upon a 
smaller area. He had no doubt that 
in Yorkshire the district boards had 
competent surveyors, who would do the 
work well, and not care very much 
about the difference in the cost; but in 
other parts of the country, where the 
charge would fall, not upon the high- 
way district, but upon the parish autho- 
rities, it might become a very serious 
charge indeed, if, in addition to the 
highway rates of the parish, which they 
were accustomed to pay now, they were 
saddled with the expense of maintaining 
and repairing roads, many hundreds of 
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yards in length, for which the county 
was now chargeable. There was, how- 
ever, the objection of principle, quite 
apart from the question of throwing an 
additional burden upon the highway 
authorities for the repair and mainten- 
ance of these approaches to the bridges. 
Then, again, unless the repairs were well 
looked after, and if the approaches were 
not good, the bridges themselves might 
undergo serious deterioration. There- 
fore, he thought that the repairs to the 
approaches should remain in the same 
hands as those who were charged with 
the maintenance and repair of the 
bridges themselves. On these two 
grounds, he certainly considered the 
clause proposed by the hon. Member 
for Richmond (Mr. Dundas) an Amend- 
ment that ought not to be inserted in 
the Bill. He had no doubt that, as time 
went on, there would be some arrange- 
ment by which the districts would be 
empowered to contract with the counties 
for the repair of these roads, in connec- 
tion with other duties; but at present it 
did not seem to him that this was an 
alteration which was without objection 
in itself, and it was certainly a transfer 
of charge in an opposite direction to 
that upon which the Bill proceeded. 
Upon these grounds, he could not con- 
sent to accept the clause. 

Mr. FLOYER said, he did not think 
that the argument of his right hon. 
Friend the President of the Local Go- 
vernment Board, in regard to the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, was quite satisfactory ; 
because the principle of the Bill was to 
adopt a larger area of management, and 
to place under the control of the county 
that which would best come under its 
authority, so far as management was 


concerned. Nobody could suppose, how- | hi 


ever, that the county authority would 
supply the best mode of managing little 
petty bits of road all over the county. 
The county surveyor would be required 
to make continual journeys to distant 
parts of the county, in order to ascer- 
tain whether it was necessary for him to 
do anything or not, and he would have 
to enter into little contracts with the local 
surveyors. He (Mr. Floyer) certainly 
looked upon this as a costly and extra- 
vagant mode of doing business, and the 
duty of maintaining and repairing these 
approaches would be done by the local 
authorities at one-half or one-fourth of 
the expense. Wherever there were 
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highway districts, the surveyor of the 
highway district was the proper: person 
to look after the matter, and'in the case 
of a parish, the surveyor of the parish 
should attend to it. There would be no 
more difficulty in repairing a road that 
was used as an approach to a bridge 
than there would be.-in, repairing one 
anywhere else. The only doubtful point 
in the proposition of the hon. Member 
for Richmond (Mr. Dundas) was, per- 
haps, that the hon. Member ought to 
have included the bridges also. The 
whole thing ought. to come under one 
management, and it was.a moot point 
whether the best course would not be to 
place the bridges. under the Highway 
District Boards, . Personally, he was en- 
tirely in favour of local management and 
local supervision. If they had county 
management, the county authorities 
might live in a distant. part of a large 
county, probably 30, 40, 50, or 60 miles 
off. What would they know about the 
way in which the roads in the distant 
parts of the county were managed? It 
could not be expected that members of 
the County Boards would go about the 
county travelling for great distances, in 
order to ascertain the state in which the 
roads were kept, and the result would 
be that the work would fall into the 
hands of one county surveyor, with no- 
body to control him, He did not think 
that this large area in other respects 
was a very good thing; and, as regarded 
these little bits of road, scattered all 
over the county, it would, he thought, 
be better to place them in the hands of 
the local authority. If the hon. Mem- 
ber for Richmond would press his 
Motion to a division, he (Mr. Floyer) 
would have great pleasure in supporting 


m. 
Mr. PAGET said, that his objection 
to the clause was that it did not go far 
enough; but he would remind the House 
that this was professedly not a Bill to 
deal comprehensively with the whole 
question of highways, but only with a 
certain portion of the laws regarding 
them, and that only temporarily. They 
were promised in the future a larger 
measure to alter and consolidate the 
Highway Acts, and that, he thought, 
would be the time to introduce the prin- 
ciple proposed by the hon. Member; 
and he would, therefore, advise him not 
to attempt to deal with it fragmentarily 
at present, . 
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Mr. WHITWELL agreed that it 
would be unwise to make the alteration 
in the Bill. They all knew that the 
county surveyor had great difficulty in 
managing bridge roads, and had to give 
much more attention to those small tracts 
than he would to larger roads ; but the 
great objection was that if they took 
away from the county surveyor the con- 
trol of the approaches to bridges, they 
ran a great risk of damaging the ap- 

roaches. 

Mr. DUNDAS said, that he was not 
convinced by the arguments of the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board. He thought, 
however, there was some force in the 
objection that a new charge would be 
thrown on the parish in counties where 
the Highway Acts had not been adopted. 
He hoped he might augur from the re- 
marks of the right hon. Gentleman that 
the promised Bill would make the en- 
larged areas universal, and with this 
hope he would be quite content to let 
the matter rest, and to withdraw his 
clause. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE moved the 
insertion of the following Clause :— 
(As to encroachment of roadside wastes.) 


“From and after the passing of this Act if 
any person encroaches by ing or causing to 
be made any building, or pit, or hedge, ditch, 
or other fence, on the open side or sides of any 
highway being a carriage way, or by removing 
any soil or turf from the open side or sides of 
any highway being a carriage way, except for 
the purpose of improving the road, and by 
order of the highway board, or, where there is 
no highway board, of the surveyor, he shall be 
subject on conviction for every such offence to 
any sum not exceeding forty shillings; and it 
shall be lawful for the justices assembled at 
petty sessions, upon proof to them made upon 
oath, to levy the expenses of taking down such 
building, hedge, or fence, or, filling up such 
ditch or pit, or restoring the injury caused by 
the removal of such soil or turf, upon the per- 
son offending : provided, That— 


(1.) For the purposes of this section the open 
side of a highway shall: mean the space 
intervening between the highway and any 
fence on the side of the highway ; 

(2.) This section shall not apply where a 
highway passes along a common or other 
uninclosed space ; 

(3.) This section shall apply only to a space 
not exceeding a space of thirty feet mea- 
snred on each side of the centre line of a 
highway, and the centre line of a highway 
for the purposes of this section at any point 
means a line equi-distant from the fence on 
either side ; 
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(4.) This section shall be deemed to be in ad- 
dition to, and not in derogation of,any other 
provision relating to encroachments con- 
tained in any Act relating to highways.” 


The clause, he said, proposed to deal 
with a very important and intricate ques- 
tion—namely, the right of the public to 
the roadside wastes. He need hardly 
point out that the charm of the country 
to a very great extent pr ms upon 
roadside wastes, and if those wastes 
were to be cut down, so as to leave the 
road with a minimum width of 15 feet 
on each side of the centre, country 
scenery would lose a great portion of 
its charm. Of late years there had been 
a great tendency on the part of owners 
of adjoining lands to encroach upon the 
roads, and the tendency had been shown 
to a much greater extent in the out- 
skirts of towns than in the open coun- 
try. Now, those encroachments were 
for the most part committed from an 
entirely mistaken view of the law. It 
was generally believed that a landowner 
was entitled to encroach upon a road- 
side waste up to a distance of 15 feet 
from the centre, because the Highways 
Act only gave a remedy for encroach- 
ment within that limit, and that gave 
landowners the idea that they were en- 
titled to inclose the waste up to that 
extent. There was no doubt that that 
was an entirely erroneous view of the 
law. He had consulted numerous law- 
yers upon the subject, and he had 
examined all the authorities very care- 
fully himself, and there could be no 
question whatever that, although the 
owner of adjoining land had a right to 
the soil of a roadside waste, yet the 
public had also a right to go across it ; 
and, although the fences on either side 
might be 50 or 60 feet apart, yet the 
public had a right of way over the whole 
of the space between the fences, and 
were not limited to the 30 feet de- 
fined by the Highways Act. He would 
venture to call attention to a case where 
this was laid down by the Courts. The 
road in question was one of 60 feet in 
width, and, in 1832, the owner of the 
adjoining land inclosed the roadside 
waste. Lord Tenterden, before whom 


the case was tried, said that he was 
strongly of opinion that the public were 
entitled to the use of the whole space of 
50 or 60 feet through which the road 
assed. That case had been followed 
S numerous others. There was the 
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well-known case of the Electric Tele- 
graph Company, which had failed to 
obtain an Act to enable it to put up its 
poles on roadside wastes, and which 
then obtained the consent of the owners 
of adjoining land to doso. In that case 
a rival Company indicted it for inter- 
fering with the right of way of the public 
over the roadside waste. Baron Martin 
laid down in the clearest possible manner 
that the public had the full right of the 
space between thetwo fences, and that the 
Company had not the right even with 
the consent of the adjoining landowners 
to erect its poles upon the waste. There- 
fore, he said that, in point of law, where 
the road passed through a continuous 
space of 50 or 60 feet, the public were 
entitled to a right of way over the whole 
of the space between the fences. The 
only way now of enforcing the right was 
by indictment, which was a very costly 
process, and which most people did not 
like to undertake; and he believed he 
was right in saying that even if one could 
succeed in recovering the space in such 
an action, he could not succeed in re- 
covering costs. It was a very expensive 
process, and practically, therefore, there 
was no real remedy for these encroach- 
ments. The right, however, had been 
tried over and over again. In his own 
neighbourhood a case arose, and a com- 
mittee of gentlemen was formed, who 
entered an actionagainst persons who had 
been encroaching on the roadside waste. 
They proceeded by way of indictment, and 
were successful, the other parties not 
coming into Court; but even then it was 
a very expensive process, and cost about 
£300. There was another case, he be- 
lieved, in which the late Lord Salisbury 
had inclosed roadside waste for a con- 
siderable portion of the land adjoining 
his estate. In that ease Lord Cowper 
sent a large force of labouring men to 
pull down the fences that had been 
erected, and they were accordingly 
pulled down; and it was stated that 
the present Lord Cairns advised Lord 
Salisbury to take no proceedings in the 
matter. What he purposed to do by his 
clause was to give the public a more sum- 
mary remedy, and toextend that clause of 
the Highways Act which now only gave 
protection to 15 feet from the centreof the 
road, so as to make it 30 feet either way 
from the centre. He merely extended 
the summary remedy given under the 
Highways Act 15 feet further. He, of 
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course, should be happy to make any ro- 
servations in the clause that might be 
thought necessary. Asat present drawn, 
the pee was only in the right of the 
public, and merely extended the sum- 
mary clause of the Highways Act with 
the view of enabling the public to exer- 
cise that right which undoubtedly existed 
at present over all the space between 
fences. It appeared to him to be quite 
within the principle of the Bill, and he 
should be glad to haveit discussed. The 
Bill was called a Highways Bill, and 
this question was of quite as much im- 
portance as many of the others dealt 
with by the measure. 

Mr. RODWELL trusted that the 
President of the Local Government 
Board would have some better reason 
given than had already been adduced 
by the hon. Member for Reading, before 
he consented to the introduction of that 
clause ; because he thought there were 
many rural districts where it would be 
very inconvenient, and cause a great deal 
of mischief without any benefit. He did 
not suppose that anyone would dispute 
the law which the hon. Member had 
laid down; but it did not appear to him 
that it applied to the particular case 
raised by the Amendment. What the 
public at present had was a right of 
way for the convenience of passage to 
and fro, and what the hon. Member pro- 
posed to do was to extend the limit laid 
down in the 51st clause of the Highways 
Act by 30 feet—that was, to double it. 
The law as to publie rights of the road 
would remain the same. The hon. 
Member proposed that in no ease should 
a farmer take away any soil or turf 
from a road—a. proposition which he 
considered to be most unreasonable. 
He thought that the hon. Member him- 
self was guilty of a little encroachment 
upon the rights of landowners. He 
submitted to the House that the hon. 
Member had at present shown no ground 
for accepting the clause. No doubt, his 
well-known love for open spaces for the 
people had induced him to put it on the 
Bill; but he thought it was a little un- 
fair and quite unnecessary, and, there- 
fore, he should oppose it. 

Mr. SCLATER - BOOTH said, that 
everybody must admire the gallantryand 
tenacity with which his hon. Friend op- 
posite seized opportunities for advocating 
the cause of open spaces ; but he must say 
he considered it rather hard on the pro- 
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moters of the Bill that they should have 
a clause proposed which would lead to 
the most knotty and contentious points 
of law that could be raised—namely, 
the extent of ownership in lands adjoin- 
ing roads, in some cases carrying with 
them manorial rights, and in others, 
rights of property. But he did not at 
all wish to argue the case against his 
hon. Friend. He might have a strong 
case to set up for extending open es 
by law; but he would point out that the 
clause of his hon. Friend was practically 
an Amendment to the whole Highway 
Law. Now, unless he was misinformed; 
a turnpike road could not be encroached 
upon by the proprietor of adjoinin 
land. No doubt, it might be very ad- 
vantageous to lay down something more 
clear and definite as'to the rights which 
existed upon roadsides; and, no doubt, 
they would have plenty of debates upon 
it when they should get time to discuss 
that very interesting subject. But he 
would put it to his hon: Friend whether 
it was desirable to persist in a clause 
which would import contentious matter 
into the Bill? 

Lorp GEORGE CAVENDISH said, 
he was not sure that the case was not in 
a great measure provided for by a clause 
in one of the Turnpike Continuance 
Acts. But everything showed that this 
was a detail which ought to be post- 
poned for a fature occasion. Personally, 
he should be glad to see such a clause 
passed, for in the neighbourhood where 
he lived most lawless proceedings had 
taken place with regard to the roadsides. 
With regard to the question of the right 
of the landlord to take away turf, he 
pointed out that it would be undesirable 
to have that right exercised in certain 
cases where the turf formed an admir- 
able gallop for horses. He knew of a 
capital gallop near Buxton, about seven 
or eight miles long, and he considered 
that it would be very disadvantageous 
to the people of Buxton to have that 
roadside done away with. All these 
questions, however, he considered to be 
matters of detail, and had better not be 
discussed at present. 

CotoneL RUGGLES- BRISE asked 
whether it was a fact that the highway 
authority had absolute jurisdiction only 
over 80 feet of roadway? Hecould only 
say, as a member of a Highway Board, 
that they had laid it down most clearly 
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be made under any circumstances what- 
ever, without special permission from 
the Highway Board. He certainly 
thought that the public had a right to 
much more than 15 feet from the centre 
of the road, and he could not see why 
those who rode on horseback should not 
have the enjoyment of the turf at road- 
sides. He was rather surprised to hear 
what the state of the law was, for he had 
never understood it to be so. At any 
rate, if the Motion of the hon. Member 
opposite did no other good, it had pro- 
duced some information as to the power 
which highway authorities had over 
roadside wastes when they extended be- 
yond 15 feet from the centre of the 
road. At present, he believed their 
jurisdiction was to a very much wider 
extent. 

Mr. BRISTOWE said, he was very 
sorry they had not had the support of 
the hon. and learned Member for Cam- 
bridgeshire (Mr. Rodwell), because the 
clause was really not astringent one, and 
was calculated to be extremely useful. 
There was no doubt that the law as laid 
down by the hon. Member for Reading 
was not to be disputed. No one could 
dispute that the public had a right of use 
over the whole space from fence to fence. 
It was absurd to say that the riparian 
proprietors setting to work to clear away 
the turf would not be a serious inter- 
ference with the enjoyment of the public 

assing and re-passing along the road. 

e remembered a case where a pro- 
prietor inclosed a portion of road ex- 
tending for about two-thirds of a mile. 
Nothing was done, because to have pro- 
ceeded against him would have been a 
very costly business. But as he under- 
stood his hon. Friend’s Motion, it was 
only intended to supply a summary 
remedy, and to effect by a cheap and 
easy method what at present could only 
be done by a costly and difficult process. 
He did not mean to say that any very 
numerous cases of owners taking up a 
great deal of roadside space occurred ; 
but, at the same time, cases did occur 
here and there, and if that were a matter 
which could be put down by indictment, 
he was at a loss to understand why a 
summary proceeding should not be 
equally applicable. It seemed to him 
that that was a cheap and convenient 
method of dealing with the evil, and 
that it was altogether a very reasonable 
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Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he 
must point out that the hon. Member’s 
clause did not agree at all with the 
propositions he had laid down. It might 
be that the public had certain rights; 
but, if so, they were really limited by his 
clause, because it only gave them a right 
to 60 feet. He entirely agreed that for 
Highway Boards a summary remedy 
might usefully be substituted for pro- 
ceedings by indictment. -When the pro- 
per time arrived he should be most 
happy to enter upon that subject ; but he 
did most earnestly deprecate the settle- 
ment, in an off-hand way, by the intro- 
duction of a clause at the end of a Bill, 
of the question of to what extent the 
rights of the public went and how they 
were to be enforced. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, that 
after the promise that had made by his 
right hon. Friend opposite, he should not 
divide the House upon the clause. He 
had listened very carefully to the debate, 
and he had heard no objection made to 
his version of the law as it stood. As 
to the point that was made with reference 
to removal of soil, he was perfectly ready 
to meet that objection by leaving out 
the words relating to it. His noble 
Friend the Member for Derbyshire was 
perfectly right in his supposition as to 
the case of disturnpiked roads. There 
was a Clause in the Turnpike Act which 
gave a summary remedy to the highway 
authorities in the case of encroachments 
on roads which had formerly been turn- 
pike roads to the extent of 60 feet. His 
clause, however, applied to all highways. 
However, all that he had proposed was 
to substitute a summary remedy for the 
expensive one of proceeding by indict- 
ment; but he did not wish to raise any 
question as to what the rights of the 
public might be beyond the distance of 
30 feet from the centre. He would, 
however, withdraw his Motion upon the 
assurance of his right hon. Friend that 
he would deal with the subject on a 
future occasion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. W. BEAUMONT moved the in- 
sertion of the following Clause :— 
(Cases in which existing bridges may be accepted 

by county authority.) 

‘‘ Any bridge heretofore erected in any county 
without such superintendence as is provided in 
section five of the statute of the forty-third year 
of King George the Third, chapter fifty-nine, 
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but which shall have been maintained for thirty 
years and upwards, shall, if the county autho- 
rity see fit so to order, become and be deemed 
to be a bridge which the inhabitants of the 
county shall be liable to maintain and repair : 
Provided always, That the county surveyor or 
other person appointed in that behalf by the 
county authority shall certify the same to be 
substantial and commodious, and to be in good 
repair and condition.”’ 
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He said, the object of the clause was to 
enable the county authorities to take 
over any bridge before erected in any 
county which should have been main- 
tained for 30 years and upwards. A 
very curious incident had oceurred some 
years agoin his county, where, in order 
to comply with the technical terms of the 
Act, they had had to pull down and rebuild 
a bridge. He understood there was no 
objection to the clause. 

Rr. SCLATER-BOOTH believed that 
this was a very useful clause. It did 
away with a restriction which acted very 
improperly, and which prevented county 
authorities from taking over bridges 
which they would be glad to take over if 
the county surveyor duly certified them. 


Clause agreed to. 


Mr. W. BEAUMONT moved the in- 
sertion of the following Clause :— 
(Contributions out of county rates towards 

erecting county bridges.) 

‘‘ The county authority may make such con- 
tribution as it sees ‘fit out of the county rates 
towards the cost of any bridge to be hereafter 
erected after the same has been certified in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of section five of 
the statute of the forty-third year of King 
George the Third, chapter fifty-nine, as a proper 
bridge to be maintained by the inhabitants of 
the county; so always that such contribution 
shall not exceed one-half of the cost of erecting 
such bridge.” 


said, there were many poor districts 
where it would be impossible to raise 
the money for building bridges by county 
subscriptions, and this clause was to en- 
able the county authorities, if they should 
be willing, to assist these districts in 
complying with the law. 


Clause agreed to. 


Mr. M. SCOTT (for Mr. Harcourt), 
moved, in page 10, after Clause 22, to 
insert the following Clause :— 


(Locomotives used for agricultural purposes.) 


“In case of locomotives used for agricultural 
or other purposes, and working within fifty 
yards of any highway, a man or boy with a flag 
shall be stationed on such highway to give notice 
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to passers by, and, in case of need, to assist 
horses and carriages drawn by horses passing 
along the same,”’ 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he had 
no objection to the clause, if the words 
‘‘ witha flag’’ were omitted and 30 yards 
substituted for 50. 

Mr. PEASE thought it was hardly 
wise to impose such restrictions as that 
on the use of machinery. In many cases 
the regulation would be no safety at all, 
and he doubted very much whether the 
right hon. Gentleman was right in as- 
senting to the clause. 

Lorp. FREDERICK. CAVENDISH 
said, it appeared to him that they might 
just as well say that if a railway passed 
within 30 yards of a wall, a man with a 
flag must be placed on a road to warn 
passers-by. 

Sir ANDREW LUSK thought there 
was very considerable utility in a clause 
of that kind ; because everyone knewthat 
in going along a country road with a 
pair of young horses, there was very 
great difficulty in passing a field where 
one of these, machines. was working. 
If there were a man or a boy in the road 
who could cause the machine to be 
stopped until the carriage got past, it 
would be a very great advantage, If 
there were nobody there, those in charge 
of the engine would know nothing about 
the carriage passing. 

Sir JULIAN GOLDSMID considered 
that this was a most unreasonable pro- 
position. He had a horse that would 
pass these machines: without fear, but 
had a great objection to Taylor’s furni- 
ture vans. He might just as well say 
that if one of these vans were loading at 
a villa near a road; a boy should be 
stationed in the road to warn him of its 
presence. He was afraid that if they 
commenced the principle of protecting 
the general public by Act of Parliament 
or by bye-law, against every imaginable 
risk, they would have enough to do, and 
therefore he should oppose the clause. 

Mr. RODWELL, thought, that with 
the use of the word ‘‘ locomotive” there 
might be very considerable difficulty in 
applying the clause. Everybody knew 
that a great variety of improvements in 
agricultural machinery were being in- 
troduced, and the clause in its present 
form would lead to great confusion and 
difficulty. 

Mr. W. BEAUMONT thought they 
had killed their friend with the flag 
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altogether, and he hoped that before 
the President of the Local Government 
Board accepted the clause it would be 
considerably modified. 

Mr. BULWER said, he must point 
out that, in his judgment, the clause as 
worded did not meet the difficulty. He 
did not think that people passing along 
a road required any notice that a machine 
was at work in an adjoining field ; but 
rather that the persons working the 
machine required notice of the approach 
of passengers, so that they might stop 
the machine and not frighten the horses 
going by. In thecase of the hon. Mem- 
ber For Rochester, it was not he who 
needed warning, but the man in charge 
of Taylor’s van. 

Mr. WHITWELI said, he did not 
think the hon. Member for East Sussex 
was quite aware of what he was pro- 
posing by his clause. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT 
hoped that his hon. Friend would with- 
draw his clause. It was rather a curious 
thing that after the House had only the 
other day, by a large majority, endorsed 
the opinion that steam might be used on 
tramways, that they should now be 
going to hamper the use of it on agri- 
cultural machinery in fields. 

Mr. M. SCOTT begged to assure the 
hon. Member for Kendal (Mr. Whitwell) 
that the clause was not his; but that, in 
the absence of the hon. Member for 
Oxfordshire, he had moved it. He 
would ask leave to withdraw it. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, there could be no 
doubt that very sad accidents had oc- 
eurred from horses suddenly coming 
upon engines working in a field. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, it 
would be found, on reference to the 
Locomotives Act of 1865, that there was 
sufficient provision made for such con- 
tingency. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. PAGET said, he desired to move 
a new clause which had not been 
printed. It was entitled ‘“ Highway 
District Rating not to apply unless 
ordered by the county authority.” He 
ventured to think that the clause was 
entirely in harmony with the general 
principle of the Bill and with the 
general principles of the Highway Acts. 
The Highway Acts did not make it com- 
pulsory anywhere that there should be 
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highway districts. The formation of 
those districts was optional. It existed 
in some parts of the country, and in 
others they declined to avail themselves 
of it. In the county of Somerset they 
had had the Highway District Act in 
force for 15 years. It had worked well, 
and they desired to be let alone. They 
did not desire to have, and in fact he 
believed there was a very strong feeling 
against, the introduction of district 
rating. What he wanted was that they 
should be left free to do as they were 
doing. Their roads were good, their 
surveyors were efficient, the system was 
working well; and no one, so far as he 
knew, desired to introduce district 
rating. The principle he wished to 
adopt was that they. should be allowed 
to introduce district rating if they consi- 
dered it desirable; but that ifthey wished 
to be left alone, they should be left 
alone. He thought they might ask for 
that as a matter of right. In their 
county they were amongst the first to 
adopt the principle of highway districts. 
Others who were not so quick in doin 
so were to be left alone. The Bill did 
not deal with them. It entirely left 
those alone who had not acted under the 
Highway Act; but it came to those who 
had and said to them, with or without 
their consent, the principle of district 
rating must be introduced. Hethought 
there was no such reason for that as 
had existed under the Union system. 
They had now every inducement to 
manage their roads at a moderate rate 
of expenditure. The waywarden sent 
in every year a statement showing the 
probable amount that would have to be 
expended on the roads in labour and 
material, and that expenditure was 
watched carefully from year to year. 
The Bill would introduce a change in 
the system; but he ventured to think 
that it was entirely in harmony with 
existing highway legislation, and also 
with the principle of the present Bill 
that where a system was at work and 
worked well, and against which there 
was nothing to be said, it at any rate 
should be left optional to decide whether 
or not the county authorities should 
adopt the principle of district rating. It 
might be that the words he had drawn 
up did not meet the case in the best 
way; but he would, at all events, move 
the clause he had placed in the Chair- 
man’s hands. 


Mr. Paget 
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Sir JULIAN GOLDSMID thought 
the hon. Member for Mid-Somerset was 
treating the House very hardly. He 
had had plenty of opportunities of 
— his clause upon the Paper. 

hey had been three days in Committee 
on the Bill, and they had had a fort- 
night wherein to prepare new clauses. 
He, therefore, wnild appeal to the hon. 
Member to put the clause down for the 
Report, so that the House might have an 
opportunity of examining it and seeing 
whether they liked it or not. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH hoped his 
hon. Friend would withdraw his Mo- 
tion. It was, in fact, an Amendment 
which had been moved in Committee, 
had been thoroughly thrashed out there, 
and rejected. It was now brought for- 
ward as a new clause. 

Mr. PAGET said, that it was a 
matter of considerable importance, and 
he would, therefore, bring the subject 
up again on the Report. 
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Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. SPENOER STANHOPE moved, 
after Clause 20, to insert the following 
Clause :— 


(Transfer of liabilities respecting county bridges 
from the county authorities to borough autho- 
rities.) 

“Tt shall be lawful for the county authority, 
and the local authority or highway authority of 
any borough, local board district, or place 
within which is situate any bridge or bridge ap- 
proach maintainable by the inhabitants of the 
county or county division wherein it is situate, 
to enter into agreements with respect to the re- 
construction, widening, alteration, or other im- 
provement, and the future maintenance of such 
county bridge and its approaches; and_ the 
county authority may contribute out of the 
rates, in the nature of county rates leviable by 
them, such sum of money as they deem proper 
towards the expenses of the works agreed upon, 
or in consideration of being relieved from the 
future maintenance of any such bridge and the 
approaches thereto, and on payment of such 
contribution the common law liability of the 
inhabitants of such county or county division to 
rebuild, maintain, and repair such bridge and 
approaches shall cease, and shall thereafter 
attach to and be borne by the inhabitants of the 
borough, local board district, or place wherein 
the same respectively are situate, in like manner 
as the liability for the maintenance and repair of 
highways within that area or district respec- 
tively is borne. Any such agreement as herein- 
before authorized, which has been already en- 
tered into, may be renewed or confirmed by the 
respective parties hereto after the passing of 
this Act, and shall have effect as if made under 
this Act.” 


He said, that his clause was intended to 
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meet a case where a large town had 
grown beyond a county bridge, and the 
bridge, being insufficient to accommo- 
date the ordinary traffic of the road, now 
that it became part of a street, was dan- 
gerous. The borough authorities would 
then apply to: Quarter Sessions to have 
the bridge made over to them ; but the 
Quarter Sessions had no power to do so. 
In Yorkshire, the borough authorities 
had gone to the Quarter Sessions and 
said—‘t Here is a bridge'of yours which 
is dangerous and imsufficient, and which 
costs, for instance, £100 a-year in re- 
pairs. If you'will capitalize this sum, 
and give’ us £2,500, we will take the 
bridge over and keep itin repair.’”’ The 
county authorities would be willing to ac- 
cept the terms, but'they had no statutory 
power to divest themselves of their liabi- 
lity; andthe wayit had hitherto been met 
was that they had had to come to Parlia- 
ment. for powers to enable them to do so. 
This had been done with respect to the 
bridge which crossed the Aire at Leeds ; 
it had been done in two cases at Hud- 
dersfield, and in "two; at Sheffield. . He 
thought it desirable that this should be 
done by giving power to the Courts of 
Quarter Sessions and the borough autho- 
rities to agree between each other as to 
the liability for the bridges. The clause 
which he wished to move had been 
drawn by the town clerk of Hudders- 
field and the solicitor to the West Rid- 
ing Court of Quarter Sessions, and 
might not, perhaps, be in the most 
desirable form.. He should be quite 
content to accept any other form of 
words, if the spirit-of his clause were ac- 
cepted by the Government. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he saw 
no objection to the. principle of the 
clause which his hon. Friend had pro- 
posed, and which might transfer the lia- 
bility for the maintenance of a bridge 
from one authority to another. He did 
not think, however, that the clause as 
drawn would effect the purpose in the 
best possible way, and he would ask 
that it be withdrawn, in order that it 
might be re-introduced at a later stage 
in different terms. 

Mr. STANSFELD thought the power 
proposed to be given in the clause ought 
to be coupled with certain. restrictions 
which could, be discussed and settled 
hereafter. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Mr. SPENCER STANHOPE next 
proposed the insertion of the following 
new Clause :— 

(County authority to have power to purchase 
private toll bridges.) 

“ Where portions of any main roads are con- 
nected by a private bridge upon which a toll is 
taken the county authority may, if it think fit, 
purchase such bridge for a sum to be approved 
by the Locat Government Board and every 
bridge so purchased shall in future become a 
county bridge and the cost of such purchase 
shall be defrayed out of the county rate.’’ 


Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH objected to 
the clause, on the ground that it would 
give no security against the making of 
improvident bargains. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. GREGORY moved the insertion 
of the following Clause :— 


(Contribution of boroughs having separate 
courts of quarter sessions to maintenance of 
their roads.) 

“A borough having a separate court of quar- 
ter sessions shall pay to the county authority of 
the county within which such borough shall be 
situate, as a contribution to the expenses of 
maintenance of the main roads in such county 
under this Act, such a sum not exceeding the 
amount of the county rate, or contribution to 
the same which might otherwise be required 
from such borough, as the county authority and 
the council of such borough shall agree upon, 
or, in case they shall not agree, such a sum as 
may be determined by an arbitrator to be 
nominated and appointed, and the requisition of 
such county authority or of the council of such 
borough, by the Local Government Board. And 
such arbitrator, in determining the amount of 
contribution by any such borough, shall have 
regard to the extent of main roads thrown upon 
and maintained in such borough since the year 
one thousand eight hundred and seventy, and 
to the annual expenses incurred by such borough 
in the repair of such main roads.’’ 


The hon. Member said, it was origin- 
ally suggested that the main roads 
would, under the Bill, fall upon all 
the boroughs within the county, whe- 
ther they were or were not possessed of 
separate Courts of Quarter Sessions, and 
this he thought to be a correct reading 
of the existing law. It appeared that 
this was, in point of fact, the effect of 
the Bill, as it was originally introduced, 
aud an Amendment had been inserted 
subsequently by the right hon. Gentle- 
man who had charge of the Bill, to put 
boroughs havingseparate Courts of Quar- 
ter Sessions on a different footing. At 
his (Mr. Gregory’s) instance, some words 
had been introduced into this Amend- 
ment, in order to show that the ques- 
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tion was still unsettled; and he had 
therefore, moved his clause in order 
that some equitable mode of settling 
the contribution might be arrived 
at. No better mode of arriving at this 
conclusion, as it seemed to him, could 
be arranged than by the appointment 
of an arbitrator nominated by the Local 
Government Board in default of agree- 
ment between the county and borough 
authorities. If hon. Gentlemen re- 
presenting Quarter Sessions boroughs 
had a more equitable solution of the 
difficulty to suggest than that which was 
contained in his clause, he should be 
glad to accept it. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he was 
sorry he could not accept the clause, 
although he admitted that it contained 
ingeniously constructed elements of what 
might be a plan to settle a very difficult 
question. The main difficulty was that 
municipal boroughs were subject to 
county rates, while Quarter Sessions 
boroughs were not. He had foreseen 
this, and it was therefore provided that 
the boroughs should have an abatement 
on account of the main roads which they 
had themselves to maintain. The ques- 
tion was a difficult and complicated, 
but, at the same time, an important 
one; and he should be quite willing 
to consider whether it would not be 
possible to frame a clause which would 
adapt the proposal of his hon. Friend 
to municipal boroughs generally. As 
the proposal of his hon. Friend now 
stood, it would settle nothing, and 
would introduce an element of conten- 
tion into what was already a difficult 
question. 

Mr. ARTHUR PEEL said, he was 
in hopes that this particular question 
had been settled at an earlier stage of 
the Bill, and he regretted that it had 
been raised again. His own view was 
that arterial roads in counties should be 
maintained by the counties, that the 
district roads should be under the con- 
trol of highway districts, and that the 
boroughs should maintain their own 
roads, which their proposal would create 
The difficulty was one of considerable 
magnitude. For instance, in the borough 
which he represented, the authorities 
had recently had placed upon them the 
responsibility attaching to the main- 
tenance of five miles of ‘‘ disturnpiked ”’ 
roads, in addition to many more for 
which, in previous years, they had be- 
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come chargeable. The question which 
had been raised: by his hon. Friend 
was one of such complication that 
a local arbitrator could settle it; 
while, if the project should be carried 
into effect, it would operate with ex- 
treme injustice upon many boroughs 
which would, under the operation of an 
unequal bargain, give much and yet 
but little in return. 

Mr. FRESHFIELD said, he objected 
to the clause on two grounds—first, that 
it laid down the principle that boroughs 
should contribute to the maintenance of 
county roads; and second, that if they 
were so to contribute, the tribunal which 
was to settle the contribution was not a 
satisfactory one. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN had heard 
with gladness the statement of the right 
hon. Gentleman the President of the 
Local Government Board that he could 
not accept the clause which had been 
proposed, and with sorrow his subse- 
quent expression of opinion that it con- 
tained elements of a future satisfactory 
settlement. The proposed clause was 
one-sided as far as Quarter Sessions 
boroughs were concerned, because it li- 
mited the extent to which counties should 
contribute to the boroughs, and also 
limited the claims of the boroughs to 
roads which had been disturnpiked since 
the year 1870. Most of the larger 
boroughs disturnpiked their roads long 
before 1870; and, if the clause of tho 
hon. and learned Member were agreed 
to, would be mulcted in consequence of, 
and in proportion to, their liberality. 
Furthermore, he asked the Committee 
to consider the enormous expense which 
would be involved by the tribunal the 
hon. Gentleman proposed to create. 
He had had some experience of arbi- 
trations, and knew of no more expen- 
sive luxury. Only recently he had 
been engaged in one which was calcu- 
lated to have cost not less than four 
guineas per minute, owing to the heavy 
fees paid to counsel and professional 
witnesses, and the cost attendant upon 
the adjournments from time to time and 
place to place to suit the same counsel and 
witnesses. He thought, on the whole, 
it would be better to leave Quarter Ses- 
sions boroughs in their present position, 
with the prescriptive immunity which 
they had so long enjoyed ; for he did not 
think that if the question was gone into 
the counties would gain.- In the borough 
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which he represented the county would 
have, in the event of the clause being 
adopted, to contribute about two-thirds 
of the cost of certain main roads; and 
the borough, on the other hand, would 
have to pay a comparatively small sum 
in aid of the county roads. As far as 
his borough was concerned, therefore, it 
did not want to be mixed up with the 
management of the county affairs for the 
sake of a small pecuniary advantage. 

Mr. BULWER said, that the borough 
of Ipswich, which ‘he represented, com- 
prised some 8,500 acres within a circum- 
ference of about 19 miles, and within 
that area were 75 miles of streets or 
roads, and of these about 30 miles were 
county roads, for the repair of which 
the borough was exclusively responsible, 
though the county traffic upon them was 
very considerable both to the town and 
to the railway station. What this clause 
proposed was that, in addition to the 
exclusive maintenance of these 30 miles, 
the borough should also contribute to 
the maintenance of county roads out- 
side the borough ; while the county was 
not to contribute one farthing to the 
maintenance of the roads within the bo- 
rough. For this he could see no rea- 
son. If boroughs maintained their own 
roads at their own cost, why should 
they be called upon to pay a part of the 
cost of the county roads, and get no- 
thing in return from the county rates? 

Mr. LEEMAN said, the city of York, 
which he represented, happened to be 
in the midst of three distinet county 
jurisdictions; and he ‘took it that it 
would require.a very skilful arbitrator 
to fix the proportion which each of these 
jurisdictions would have to pay towards 
the maintenance of the roads within the 
city, if the clause proposed by the hon. 
Gentleman was agreed to by the Com- 
mittee and incorporated with the other 
clauses in the Bill. They were perfectly 
content with things as they stood, and 
objected, in common with the whole of 
the Quarter Sessions, cities, and bo- 
roughs in the Kingdom, against the 
principle proposed to be introduced into 
the Bill. 

Mr. GREGORY said, he had pro- 
posed the clause, believing that it was 
based upon equitable principles. He 
regretted that it had not found more 
favour with the Committee ; and he 
could ‘only hope that the subject would 
soon be dealt with in some othér manner 
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which would prove satisfactory alike to 
the House and to the country. With 
the permission of the Committee, he 
would withdraw the new clause which 
he had ventured to propose. 


Clause, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. HIBBERT moved the following 
Clause :— 

(Road rate on hundred or county.) 

‘‘Tn the case of any county in which certain 

of the bridges within the county are repairable 
by the county at large, and others are repair- 
able by the several hundreds within the county 
in which they are situate, it shall be lawful for 
the county authority from time to time to de- 
clare any road or part of a road to be a main 
road, repairable by the county at large, or re- 
pairable by the hundred in which such road or 
part is situate, as they think fit; and where a 
road or part thereof is declared to be a main 
road, repairable by a hundred, the expense of 
repairing the same shall, to the extent to which 
but for this section the expense or any contribu- 
tion towards the expense of repairing the same 
would be payable out of the county rate, be 
payable out of a separate rate which shall be 
raised and charged in the like manner, and be 
expended by the like persons as the expenses of 
repairing the hundred bridges in the same hun- 
dred would have been raised, charged, and 
expended.” 
This clause was intended to meet the 
ease of Lancashire. The adoption of 
the system which it proposed had been 
recommended by the magistrates of that 
county, and he hoped that his right 
hon. Friend the President of the Local 
Government Board would be prepared 
to accept the clause. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he re- 
garded the clause as fair and reasonable, 
and he would, therefore, accept it. 

Sr HARCOURT JOHNSTONE 
thought that the same option should be 
given in Yorkshire as would be given in 
Lancashire. He did not see why the 
latter county should enjoy an exceptional 
privilege of this description. 

Clause read a second time, and or- 
dered to stand part of the Bill. 


Preamble agreed to. 


Mr. WHITWELL asked the Presi- 
dent. of the Local Government Board 
whether the Bill would be re-printed, 
with Amendments ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH said, he 
would undertake to have the measure 
re-printed. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Jonday next, and to be 


printed. [Bill 261.] 
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ADMIRALTY AND WAR OFFICE (RE- 
TIREMENT OF OFFICERS) BILL, 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Colonel Stanley, Mr, 
William Henry Smith.) 


[BILL 169.] COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 


Mr. PARNELL, in rising to move 
that the House resolve itself into a Com- 
mittee on the Bill on this day three 
months, said, he had hoped that some 
explanation would have been given by 
the Government of the reasons which 
induced them to adhere to certain lead- 
ing features of the Bill which to him 
seemed of a very objectionable charac- 
ter. The Bill purported to be a scheme 
of retirement of clerks, and of re- 
organization in the War Office by means 
of those retirements. He did not deny 
for a moment that there was need for 
re-organization in the War Office; but; 
in proceeding to satisfy the need of the 
Office in this direction, the Government 
would have done better if they had been 
more mindful of the rights of the lower 
division of clerks, whom they now pro- 
posed should retire compulsorily under 
the provisions of this Bill. The Go- 
vernment might say that those clerks 
had retired voluntarily; but in reality 
the retirements had been of a compul- 
sory character, because these clerks 
who had retired voluntarily knew be- 
forehand that their services would be 
dispensed with when this Bill was 
passed, and that they would not be per- 
mitted to remain on the Establishment. 
He did not wish to refer to the cases of 
the clerks who were to receive two- 
thirds of their salaries as retiring al- 
lowances, and who were to obtain gra- 
tuities according to the provisions of 
the Bill; but he desired to refer to that 
class of clerks who were only to receive 
as retiring allowances half of their sa- 
laries. That class of clerks felt them- 
selves very grievously injured by this 
Bill. The Government were proceeding 
on the vicious principle of allowing those 
of their officers who were paid an in- 
ferior salary a proportionately inferior 
allowance. The House would admit 
this was a vicious principle, for it was 
establishing a sort of aristocracy of 
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clerks. .It was beyond question that at 
the War Office there was a great amount 
of discontent and a keen sense of in- 
justice, on account of the reason he ex- 
plained. There was a further source of 
discontent, and one of a very important 
character. At the time of the Crimean 
War a number of clerks of the first 
class were appointed temporarily ; but 
since then they had been placed on the 
Establishment, and were now ‘‘supple- 
mentary’ clerks. The Government did 
not propose to allow a single farthing of 
retiring allowance to these supplemen- 
tary clerks, although they had been in 
the Service since the Crimean War, and 
did exactly the same work as the other 
clerks. The Government simply pro- 
posed to dispense with their services 
with very little notice. He doubted 
whether the Government could have 
known of the existence of this body 
when they drew up the Bill. Hedid not 
see what object the Government could 
have in turning out this class of public 
servants in this manner. It was well 
calculated. to cause discontent in the 
Publie Offices. The Government wanted 
to show a saving of a few thousands 
a-year. If they had dealt fairly and 
generously, as might have beenexpected, 
with this class of clerks,they could not 
have effected this saving. The Govern- 
ment had dealt very unfairly with a 
class of men the less able to bear it. 
They were in every case men who had 
received a liberal education, and if they 
had not gone into the War Office, they 
would have become barristers or medical 
men. Relying on the fairness of thie 
Government, they entered inte a contract 
with the Government, under the im- 
pression that they were to remain in the 
Service until superannuated. He knew 
it was quite impossible, for such of them 
as had young families who were arriy- 
ing at a certain age at which the most 
expenditure was required, to send their 
sons to good schools, in order that they 
might receive the same liberal education 
as their fathers. He did not wish to 
oppose re-organization, which was cer- 
tainly required. By reference to the 
Army Estimates, it appeared that the 
business to which this re-organization 
scheme applied was in perfect chaos. 
There were no less than 11 different 
classes. of clerks, But he. wished re- 
organization to be unaccompanied with 
injustice, to men who had spent the best 
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years of their lives in the:service of the 
Government upon very small pay. The 
hon. Member concluded. by moving his 
Amendment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
from the word “‘ That,’ to the end of the 
Question, in order to add the words 
“this House will, upon this day three 
months, resolve itself into the said 
Committee,’ —(Mr. Parnell,) —instead 
thereof. 


Question penpneer, ‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 


Coronet STANLEY greatly sym- 
pathized with much that had fallen 
from the hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Meath ; but this was not a question 
of personal feeling alone. These mat- 
ters were to be decided with regard to 
efficiency and the duties which were to 
be carried on inthe Public Service, and 
also with adueregard to economy. Speak- 
ing in a personal sense, he was bound 
to say it was with considerable pain and 
reluctance that the Government had had 
to propose a measure of this sort to the 
House; but, as the hon. Gentleman him- 
self had perceived, the constitution of 
the Office, over which he (Colonel Stanley) 
at that moment had the honour to pre- 
side, was in such a state as to render it 
indispensable that’ it should be re-orga- 
nized on a different footing, and accord- 
ingly his right hon. Friend who pre- 
ceded him had instituted a Committee 
of Inquiry on the subject. That Com- 
mittee sat rather more than a year ago. 
It sat for months, and made a most 
elaborate Report upon the system which 
it recommended for the future. His 
right hon. Friend. found the position of 
a portion of the clerks in the Service a 
most painful one. There was a large 
establishment of gentlemen, many of 
them well educated, who were doing 
work which might very well have been 
discharged by less educated, and, there- 
fore, by a lower class of persons. There 
was stagnation of promotion from which 
there could be no recovery for many 
years. Therefore, the prospects which 
had been held out to those gentlemen 
on their entrance into the Public Service 
had not been entirely realized, and his 
right hon. Friend did not think those 
prospects were at all likely to improve. 
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His right hon. Friend, therefore, was of 
opinion that he should adopt somewhat 
more stringent measures than would 
otherwise have been the case, and re- 
organize the Office. That would neces- 
sitate, as:was usual in such cases, a cer- 
tain amount,of hardship to individuals. 
But the Committee reported what num- 
ber of gentlemen they thought it was ne- 
cessary to retain in the Public Service and 
thosewho should not be so retained. He 
was bound to say that the various grades 
had been very carefully considered. It 
was possible that here and there a case 
of apparent and sometimes of real hard- 
ship occurred in connection with this 
re-organization ; still he believed that 
in the majority of instances the prospect 
of each gentleman had been very fairly 
met. He did not find himself in a posi- 
tion to propose any alteration of the 
arrangement which his right hon. Friend 
had made. Whether, at some future 
time, it would be necessary to carry this 
re-organization further, was not a matter 
which he at the present moment could 
discuss. He was bound to tell the 
House that as far as the Government 
had been able to lay the scheme before 
the House, it was practical and efficient 
for the accomplishment of the object in 
view. He believed it had been carefully 
considered by those who were most com- 
etent to deal with it, and that for the 
ture the clerks would obtain a fair 
amount of promotion. He should grieve 
if, from any delay caused by the House, 
these gentlemen should be retired with- 
out deriving the advantage this Bill 
would confer upon them. He hoped 
the House would take this stage of the 
Bill at once. 
©aprain PIM said, he had no wish to 
take up the time of the House, by going 
into details to show the urgent need of 
re-organization at the Admiralty. The 
Bill dealt with the subject on what he 
submitted was a wrong principle, and it 
should not be proceeded with until the 
House had full details. He would con- 
fine himself to the Return which had 
been laid on the Table, and would point 
out, so far as he had been able to under- 
stand its meagre details, that the figures 
gave a different result to that set down. 
By the Return, it seemed that 78 Class 
I. clerks were to be retired, making an 
alleged saving of £29,929. But he 
found that the average of the retiring 
pensions, arrived at by dividing 67 into 
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£22,537, being the sum of £24,287, less 
£1,750, or 3} per cent on £50,000 
gratuities set down in the Return, would 
be £336; or, for 78 clerks, £26,208, to 
which must be added 3} per cent on 
£49,450, or £1,750, as well as the cost 
of 50 Class II. clerks at their lowest, 
say, £80—namely, £4,000, making al- 
together £31,958, or an immediate loss 
of £2,029, steadily increasing year by 
year as the salary of these clerks in- 
creased, instead of an immediate gain, as 
alleged by the Return, of £2,478, and 
an actuarial ultimate gain of £10,000. 
There was another point against the 
correctness of the Return ; it was this— 
there were now on the establishment 
186 Class II. clerks, or lower division, 
costing £20,602, or an average of £110 
each per annum; but he found that the 
additional 50 about to be engaged to 
fill the places of the 78 Class I. clerks 
to be retired, were set down to cost only 
£3,164, or an average of only £63 each 
per annum. He must confess that he 
could not understand a Olass IT. clerk, 
whose lowest salary was £80 a-year, 
engaging to serve for £63. That dif- 
ference alone would make an error in 
the calculations of about £1,000. He 
had no wish to weary the House with 
figures; but he thought he had shown 
clearly that there was good ground for 
the Government to look more closely 
into their re-organization scheme before 
going into Committee on the Bill. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA was of 
opinion that if this scheme was laid 
before the House in its entirety, the 
House would come to the conclusion that 
no saving would be effected. It began 
by pensioning-off a number of clerks, 
and giving gratuities to a number of 
men who were at present employed. He 
admitted the necessity for some re- 
organization in the War Office; but he 
considered that something might be done 
to employthose men it was now intended 
to dismiss from that Department. It 
was a reproach upon the Admiralty and 
War Office that such a state of things 
should be permitted, as it was admitted 
on all hands now existed. There were 
so many grades of clerks in the War 
Office—according to the statement of his 
hon. Friend the Member for Meath, as 
many as 10 or 12—that it was scarcely 
possible to ascertain what was the be- 
ginning or end of the official system. A 
skeleton Schedule should accompany this 
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Bill, so that they might know exactly 
what the Government intended to do. 
The right hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man the Secretary of State for War 
had said he approached this subject 
with considerable pain. He (Sir Joseph 
M‘Kenna) thought it uneasonable and 
unjust that the Government should 
be called upon to pass a Bill in the 
interest of economy which was really 
against humanity. Great hardship 
might be inflicted on individuals, 
but in the end the economy would be 
found a false one. The Bill was termed 
a Bill to facilitate Improvements in the 
Organization of the Admiralty and War 
Office by the retirement of Clerks from 
the Departments attached thereto; but 
he thought it ought to be called a Bill 
to enable the Commissioners of the Ad- 
miralty or the Secretary of State for War 
to dismiss as many of the Civil servants 
of the Admiralty or War Office as they 
might think fit, and to supply their 
places either by the promotion of such 
Civil servants as they thought proper, or 
by the employment of clerks of a lower 
division. Now, he thought it unfortu- 
nate that there should be a lower divi- 
sion of clerks at all. They were taken 
from the same rank in society, were, for 
the most part, as well educated as their 
more fortunate brethren, only differing 
from them in this, that their fathers had, 
perhaps, not been able to pay for having 
them better coached before obtaining 
their appointments. He differed entirely 
from the conclusions arrived at by Mr. 
Knox given in his evidence before 
the Committee two or three years ago, 
and upon which this Bill appeared to 
have been formed, as to the advisa- 
bility of having two sets of clerks—one 
for drudgery, and the other for intellec- 
tual labour. He (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna) 
contended that it wasa false step and 
false economy to establish a service of 
drudges. A clerk entering the upper 
division knew he had the opportunity of 
raising himself and living like a gentle- 
man; but one in the lower division, 
although, perhaps, socially his equal, 
knew that, do what he would, he could 
never rise above a certain dead level. 
He argued that power should be given 
to promote clerks from the lower to the 
higher division, and then everyone 
would take an interest in this work, 
and the Department would be more 
efficient, He regretted to say it but 
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he believed this measure was essen- 
tially of a retrograde character, and 
one that should not be encouraged in 
these days. He did not intend to act in 
opposition to the Bill getting into Com- 
mittee, when the various Amendments 
on the Paper would be discussed; but 
he thought the Government would do 
well to consider the whole measure be- 
fore bringing this Bill into operation, 
which would have the effect of pressing 
hard upon some of the public servants. 
Mr. CHILDERS said, he was not an 
advocate of the present arrangement for 
an upper and lower division of clerks. 
At the same time, he did not. think that 
the whole clerical staff should consist of 
those who were called ‘‘ gentlemen.’ 
When, some years ago, it fell to him to 
re-organize—and a very troublesome 
and painful process it was—the expendi- 
ture of the Clerical Establishments of the 
Admiralty, he found—and he did not 
think he was at all exaggerating the 
case when he said so—that there were 
twice as many officers as were wanted. 
The result was, that during his two years 
of office some 117 out of between 300 
and 400 clerks and superior officers had 
been reduced ; and, since 1868, not one 
single new clerk had been appointed— 
that was to say, all the vacancies which 
had since taken place, either by reason 
of retirement or death, had not been 
filled up by fresh appointments, the su- 
perfluous numbers being so great. Now 
the First Lord came down and proposed 
in this Bill to carry the reduction still 
farther—by retiring 67 officers, making 
altogether just about the reduction which 
might have been carried out, had he 
(Mr. Childers) had the advantage of 
such a Bill as the present. During his 
time they had succeeded in meeting 
every case of hardship, though he had 
not been able to go as far as he wished ; 
but the result, he might be allowed to 
state, had been an immense increase in 
the efficiency of the Admiralty. With 
respect to the War Office, it would be 
necessary to carry out still further re- 
forms. He therefore supported the Bill 
which merely carried further what he 
had been so much attacked for doing 
partially ; and he thought that what a 
former Government had done was more 
than justified by what it had been 
considered desirable to do since. He 
would suggest to the hon: Member 
for Meath (Mr. Parnell) that it was not 
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desirable to throw out this Bill, which 
was really a boon to the officers who 
would be. retired under it, but to allow 
the House to go into Committee on the 
Bill, and, when there, to propose Amend- 
ments to carry out the two objects he had 
particularly in view. 

GeneraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, no one who. knew the War Office 
could fail to appreciate the importance 
of, this Bill. Nothing could be more 
painful. than to see the stagnant state of 
the. promotion for the clerks in that 
Office. ‘For nearly 20 years no new clerk 
had been introduced in the Office, the 
evils engendered were the result of mis- 
takes. of'more than 20 years ago. The 
cry then was for educated clerks to be 
employed; and men of University edu- 
cation, many having taken honours, were 
put into the Office to perform duties 
which a far less trained class were fully 
equal to. The amalgamation of several 
departments under one head—that of the 
Secretary of State for War—and the large 
increase in clerks, consequent on the war 
with Russia, had, with other blunders, en- 
tailed on the War Office many difficul- 
ties; but this Bill would effect a change 
which was exceedingly desirable, and 
he hoped care would be taken that the 
most capable were retained, and that 
fair treatment to, those dispensed with 
would be practised. He suggested the 
employment of soldiers and sailors in 
the two Offices, and he could say from 
his own knowledge that the Govern- 
ment would never regret having em- 
ployed them. He was in hopes that the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. Childers) 
the Chairman of the Committee on the 
Employment of Soldiers, would support 
the suggestion to increase the number 
of soldiers in the War Office then em- 
ployed in clerical work. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he did not 
rise to oppose the progress of the mea- 
sure, but to say that there was a general 
impression that these re-organization 
schemes meant that men who were com- 
petent and without patrons would be 
sent adrift, while inferior Civil servants 


‘who had patrons would be retained. 


He did not attribute this to any Govern- 
ment in particular; he gave the impres- 
sion which prevailed. Only a strong 
British Government could stand such a 
state of things as had been described. 
The Government ought to say what they 
were. going to do, What was their 
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scheme? Could they say who they were 
going to retain? Did they mean to 
touch the clothing department of the 
Army, where abuses were known to 
exist, and where men with small salaries 
retired with large fortunes? If eyer 
there was a department which wanted 
reforming, that was the department ; 
for it had long been a nest of imposi- 
tion, peculation, and oppression. The 
changes effected in the Admiralty had 
worked admirably; but just the reverse 
was the case in the War Office, where 
there was want of management, and cor- 
ruption. He was speaking of what was 
known to Members of the Ministerial 
Front Bench. There was undoubtedly a 
necessity for this Bill, but he wished to 
know whether the purchasing depart- 
ments of the Army and Navy were to 
be re-organized ? 

Mr. PARNELL said, that with the 
permission of the House he would with- 
draw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Main Question, “That Mr. Speaker 
do now leave the Chair,” put, and 
agreed to. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Award of Gratuities. 


Clause 1 (Power to pay gratuities to 
retiring clerks in the Admiralty and War 
Office). 

Carrarn PIM said, he wished to ask 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, if he 
would give an explanation of the point 
to which he (Captain Pim) had called 
attention before going into Committee ? 
Instead of there being an immediate 
saving of £2,478 under this Bill, it 
appeared to him that there would 
be an immediate loss of £2,029; and 
that that loss would increase year by 
year. Unless some explanation was 
given, he (Captain Pim) would feel it 
his duty to move to report Progress. 

Sm MASSEY LOPES said, he be- 
lieved it to be a perfectly correct calcu- 
lation that the saving would be some- 
thing like £2,500. That was indepen- 
dently of pensions; and when they fell 
in, there would be a further saving of 
£10,000, He might say that saving had 
not been the principal object in view; 
but that the principal object aimed at 
had been efficiency. There was no ex- 
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cessive saving, or undue reduction; and, 
in fact, there was. not.a single class of 
officers at the Admiralty, whether 
higher officers or juniors, whose position 
would not be improved by the Bill. «The 
responsibility .of the officers would be 
increased ; but their pay. and prospects 
would be increased pro ratd. 

Cartan PIM said, he was not finding 
fault with the Return, beyond pointing 
out that the figures were. actually 
wrong. There was no .question about 
their being wrong; he had: gone into 
the matter very carefully., . Another 
point fo which he wished to call atten- 
tion was that the in-coming clerks were 
coming in on an average of £63 a-year, 
and he was not aware that at the Admi- 
ralty there were any clerks under £80, 
As he had not had an explanation of the 
discrepancy between the Return and 
the statement which had been made, he 
would move that the Ohairman report 
Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again,’’— 
(Captain Pim.) 


Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he had 
looked very carefully at the calculations, 
and he could not agree with the hon. and 
gallant Member who had just.sat down, 
as to the conclusions to be drawn from 
them. It seemed to him that the cost of 
the present establishment. was £146,000 
a-year, and the costofthe proposed estab- 
lishment, with pensions, would. be 
£144,000 a-year. 

Caprain PIM said, that 78 clerks of 
the higher division were to be retired, 
saving £29,929; but the average of the 
retiring pensions would be £336, or for 
78 clerks £26,280; to this must be 
added 3 per cent interest on £50,000, 
and the cost of 50 clerks of the second 
class at the lowest amount—he would say 
£80. This made £31,958, or, in round 
numbers, £32,000. If the right hon. 
Gentleman would look at those figures, 
he would see. that there was a loss of 
£2,029, and that that loss would steadily 
increase, as the salaries of the clerks 
increased... The. alleged. gain. was 
£2,478,, with. an. ultimate. gain of 
£10,000. He did not know whether the 
hon. Gentleman opposite. had been able 
to follow those figures; he would. give 
them to him if he liked, . 
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Mr. A. F. EGERTON asked what 
Return the hon. and gallant Member 
was rica, oy ? 

Captain PIM said, he was quoting 
from Return No. 231, printed by order 
of the House, dated June 14, 1878 
(Admiralty Re-organization). 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he really 
was not able to follow the figures of the 
hon. and gallant Member. Theo Paper 
in question had been most carefully 
calculated from precise data, and the 
Government had the facts, while the hon. 
and gallant Member was proceeding on 
assumption. Under the contemplated 
reform there would be a charge alto- 
gether for the higher division of 
£96,344 for the year 1878-9, and for the 
lower division of £23,766; a total of 
£120,110. The pensions would amount 
to £24,287. The immediate saving, 
therefore, was £2,478. That was astate- 
ment of facts which had been ascer- 
tained, and certainly it might be taken 
as much more reliable than the state- 
ment of the hon, and gallant Member, 
who was really not acquainted with the 
extent of the intended reform and the 
salaries to be paid. As much reliance 
might be placed on these figures as on an 
actuarial calculation. The statement 
was made on the responsibility of officers 
who were well tried, and on whose good 
faith the utmost reliance might be 
placed. 

Captarn PIM said, he had the figures 
in the Return, and from them made his 
calculations. He was as capable of 
adding up and subtracting these figures 
as any actuary, and he was certain he 
was right. He did not care if 50 
actuaries said the contrary. 

Mr. C. BECKETT-DENISON said, 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman had 
himself shown how the difference oc- 
curred ; for he had made his calculation 
on the basis of salaries of £80, while 
the Government calculation was made 
on the basis of. £63, 

Caprain PIM said, this question of 
£63 was a second point, showing how 
doubly wrong the Government state- 
ment was, for he took it for granted that 
his right hon. Friend would not tell the 
Committee that there were any clerks 
at the Admiralty on a salary of £63 per 
annum. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he had heard the 
explanation offered by the right hon. 
Gentleman, and he did not clearly under- 
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stand it. He had nothad the opportunity 
of seeing the case of the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman ; but it seemed to him 
that there were going to be 50 new 
clerks at the Admiralty, and he did not 
know how they were going to be paid. 
A number of gentlemen in the War 
Office, and at the Admiralty, were to be 
put to inconvenience and loss, without, 
so far as he understood, any correspond- 
ing advantage arising from the change. 
Unless some explanation was given why 
this alteration was to take place, and 
what the scheme of retirement and pen- 
sions was, he did not see why the Com- 
mittee need go on any further in the 
discussion. 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY said, he had 
not heard any explanation by the First 
Lord of the Admiralty; he had merely 
heard an assertion by the First Lord that 
his paper was based on mostirrefragable 
and inviolable statistics, and that a cer- 
tain statement which had been made on 
the other side was an assumption. It 
was perfectly possible, in a statement 
which would not occupy more than seven 
or eight minutes, to set the figures 
before the House in such a way that hon. 
Members could understand them, and 
then the discrepancy might disappear. 
He thought there had been an inconsis- 
tency in dealing with the objections of 
the hon. and gallant Member. In the 
first place they were told that his state- 
ments and inferences were unintelligible ; 
and, in the second place, they were told 
that these had been fully explained, and 
shown to be erroneous. This showed 
in what an unsatisfactory position the 
matter was, and he thought the House 
was entitled to have a more complete 
explanation. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he thought 
the hon. Gentleman, if he would care- 
fully look at Paper 231, would see the 
explanation he asked for. The existing 
establishment of the higher division of 
clerks was 279, costing £126,273; the 
new establishment was 201, and. would 
cost £96,344. The existing -establish- 
ment of the lower division of clerks was 
186, some of whom would disappear 
under the present arrangement, and the 
new establishment was .236, costing 
£23,766. Putting the higher and lower 
divisions together, the cost would be 
£120,110, as against £146,875; the 
saving in salaries, therefore, was £26,765. 
The pensions were £24,287, making a 
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total of £144,397, or an immediate 
saving of £2,478. 


Motion negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 2 (Limitation of amount of 
gratuity). 

Captain PIM, in moving, in page 2, 
line 18, to leave out from ‘in’ to 
‘section,’ said, that perhaps the best 
explanation he could give was to read to 
the Committee a Petition which had 
been sent to the Admiralty by the senior 
clerks, in which they set forth their own 
case. He did not suppose the right hon. 
Gentleman would have any objection to 
his taking this course. The Petition 
was as follows :— 


“To the Right Honourable the First Lord 
of the Admiralty.—The memorial of chief and 
senior clerks——’’ 


Mr. W. H. SMITH rose to Order. 
He said he must ask the Chairman, 
whether it was in Order for an hon. 
Member to read a document of that kind, 
which was, or ought to be, considered 
confidential. It would be subversive of 
good order and good government if 
Papers of such a nature from the De- 
partment were placed in the hands of an 
hon. Member and made public. 


Tue CHAIRMAN said, he was not. 


aware of any Rule of the House by which 
an hon. Member was precluded from 
bringing such a matter forward. At the 
same time, he would point out to the hon. 
and gallant Member that the course 
which he proposed to take was one of 
grave responsibility, and he believed it 
was one of an exceedingly unusual 
character. 

Captain PIM replied that he did not 
see the slightest impropriety in reading 
the Memorial which had been sent to him 
by post, and was signed by 70 of the se- 
nior clerks in the Admiralty Department. 
The object which he had in moving his 
Amendment was that the time qualifi- 
cation of these clerks of very many 
years’ standing should be calculated from 
the commencement of their service. It 
was a very hard case that some of these 
gentlemen, notwithstanding their long 
services, but because, as juniors, they 
had lower pay than the present scale, 
should, under the present scheme, have 
a poor retiring compensation of not ex- 
ceeding £600 or £700, while others of 
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less service but more pay had £1,000. 
He was sure his right hon. Friend 
(Mr. W. H. Smith) desired to do 
justice to those gentlemen, and he 
(Captain Pim) wished that he might 
have placed their case clearly before 
the Committee by reading the Me- 
morial rather than by explaining its 
object. The omission of the words, as 
proposed by him, would afford those 
gentlemen the opportunity of receiving 
their proper gratuities on retirement. 
He was as anxious as anyone that the 
clerks in the Civil Service should retire 
with contentment, and his object was, 
therefore, to remove any cause for dis- 
content. He hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would assent to his Amendment. 
Mr. W. H. SMITH said, he was sorry 
that he could not accept the Amendment 
of the hon. and gallant Member. The 
Government already possessed powers 
to enforce retirement from the Public 
Service; but as the administration of the 
two Departments proposed to be dealt 
with under the Bill was of a special 
character, the House was asked to pass 
a piece of special legislation. The Bill 
imposed on Government a responsibility 
which was absolutely indispensable to 
the efficiency of the Public Service. 
They did not think it necessary to go 
beyond the powers asked for by the Bill, 
and to do so under pressure from indi- 
vidual clerks, or departments, would be 
to set up a principle exceedingly in- 
jurious to the Public Service. He trusted 
that the Committee would accept the 
provisions and limitations of the Bill on 
the responsibility of the Government, 
whose desire was to have a contented 
and thoroughly efficient Service. He 
thought the proposed terms of retire- 
ment were liberal to those concerned, 
as well as necessary to the interest of 
the Public Service, and calculated to 
accomplish the end which was desired. 
Mr. CHILDERS did not think the 
mere fact of a Memorial being signed by 
certain clerks, and not even explained by 
the hon. Gentleman who had a copy of it, 
sufficient ground for making any change 
in the Bill. The hon. and gallant Member 
had not told the Committee what would 
be the effect of the Amendment, neither 
had he shown in what way the clerks in 
whose behalf it was proposed would be 
affected. He, therefore, asked the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman, why it was ne- 
cessary to make the proposed change? 
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Capratn PIM said, the effect of the 
Amendment would be an outlay of some- 
thing like £8,000, which would give 
contentment to those senior clerks in 
the Admiralty Department whose length 
of service averaged 25 years; but who 
otherwise would get a smaller gratuity 
than those with less service. 

Mr. CHILDERS replied, that merely 
giving 70 gentlemen £3,000 a-year among 
them was hardly a reason for altering 
the provisions of the Bill, although it 
might be a.very pleasant one. In order 
to justify the alteration, it should be 
shown that the sum named by Govern- 
ment was unfair and inadequate to the 
end in view. The hon. and gallant 
Gentleman should show that, and the 
Committee would then consider his pro- 
posals. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, that 
no reason had been given for the Amend- 
ment, nor had the grievance of the 
clerks been explained to the Committee. 
With regard to the suggestion of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty, he thought 
it was very desirable that something 
like an understanding should be arrived 
at; for the right hon. Gentleman not 
only said that the Committee were not 
to discuss Memorials which had been 
addressed to the Heads of Public Depart- 
ments, but actually limited the right of 
Members of the House to discuss the 
amount of compensation to which public 
servants were to be entitled on compul- 
sory retirement. One reason why, in 
his opinion, the subject should be fully 
discussed was that although the Bill 
only dealt with the Departments of the 
Admiralty and War Office, it was gene- 
rally felt that its principle would be 
made applicable to every eanah of the 
Public Service. It would be a very 
serious thing if such a principle were to 
be applied without discussion, and hon. 
Members were to have no voice in the 
settlement of the question. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL said, the 
responsibility of granting to clerks re- 
tiring from the Public Service gratuities 
over and above what they would have 
been entitled to under existing regnla- 
tions rested entirely with the Govern- 
ment, who were, therefore, the best 
judges of the amounts to be awarded. 
It was not for the clerks themselves to 
go to Members of Parliament and call 
upon them to advocate their claim for 
larger gratuities, He thought the Com- 
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mittee should be limited by the Govern- 
ment proposal as a maximum. They 
might cut it down if too much; but it 
was not competent to a private Member 
to add to the expenditure in a case of 
the kind now before the House. 

Mr. E. JENKINS objected to the 
laying down of doctrines which certainly 
ought to be protested against by the 
Committee. His hon. and gallant 
Friend had proposed to read a Me- 
morial from certain clerks, and when 
he proposed to put their case in deci- 
sive words, they were told that such a 
course was improper. He (Mr. E. 
Jenkins) failed to see any impropriety 
in so doing. He presumed that the 
gentlemen concerned had stated their 
case in a temperate manner, and if any 
injustice had been done them, he con- 
cluded that they had shown wherein 
that injustice rested. If that were so, it 
seemed to him very proper that their 
case should be brought under the notice 
of the Committee, who would not be re- 
lieved by the discussion as to whether it 
was right or not that they should listen to 
the reading of a Memorial. He thought 
that the Memorial should be read, so 
that the Committee might be made 
aware of the effects of the Amendment 
of the hon. and gallant Member for 
Gravesend (Captain Pim) ; and he pro- 
tested against the doctrine of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, that the Govern- 
ment should exercise its discretion and 
decide the principle on which that pro- 
posal should be made. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
had not understood his right hon. Friend 
in any way to restrict the Committee in 
its power of discussing the point raised 
by the Amendment. Under the existing 
law retirement was compulsory, and the 
terms were limited to a Twat scale than 
was fixed by the Bill; but in consequence 
of its being considered necessary in the 
interest of the Public Service that a cer- 
tain number of clerks should retire in 
order to facilitate the work of the Ad- 
miralty and War Offices, the First Lord 
and the War Minister had decided that 
special terms should be granted in 
place of those applicable to ordinary re- 
tirement. These special terms were em- 
bodied in the 2nd clause of the present 
Bill, which was then under discussion ; 
they were exceptionally favourable, and 
in that respect constituted a distinct boon 
to the parties concerned, who, if the Bill 
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were not passed, would be liable to com- 
pulsory retirement, which the law as it 
then stood in the Superannuation Acts 
rendered possible, upon the terms laid 
down in those Acts. 

Mrz. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
thought that the Committee required a 
little more information than it possessed, 
both with regard to the clause itself and 
the Amendment of the hon. and gallant 
Member which proposed to leave out 
from the clause certain words relating to 
the qualification of clerks as defined by 
the section. The House required to 
know the object of the qualifying clause, 
which appeared to him to be the exclu- 
sion of a certain body or category of 
clerks from the operation of the Bill. 
He thought, also, that the application of 
this part of the Bill was not to be con- 
fined to the Admiralty ; but would affect 
that particular body of clerks in the War 
Office called ‘‘ supplementary,” to which 
the hon. Member for Meath (Mr. Parnell) 
had referred. It was possible that there 
was a similar class of clerks at the Ad- 
miralty, and he believed that the objeet 
of the Amendment was to exclude them 
from the operation of the Bill. The 
clause caine the point whether a certain 
body of clerks should be excepted, and 
he thought it would assist the Committee 
in coming to a conclusion if the Govern- 
ment or the hon. and gallant Member 
opposite would tell them what class of 
clerks was to be excepted and the 
reasons for their exception. 

Mr. MUNDELLA, referring to the 
Memorial in the hands of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Gravesend, said, it 
had struck him that in his recollection a 
similar document had been presented to 
the House ; it had also occurred to him 
that the House had a right to be made 
acquainted with all the circumstances in 
the case of servants of the Crown desiring 
to make an appeal. He found, upon in- 
quiry, that he was correct in his opinion, 
and would read from Hansard, Session 
1873, a short extract, relating to the 
Post Office employés, in which the 
First Lord of the Admiralty himself 
said— 

‘* He wished now to bring under the notice of 
the right hon. Gentleman Memorials, recently 
sent to the Postmaster General from the officers 
of the minor Post Office Establishments in Lon- 
don. These Memorials were adopted at meetings 
held with the cognizance of the Postmaster 
General, who, in his Report, which was just 
circulated, said the men generally had acted in 
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a. very proper and praiseworthy manner.”’— 
[8 Hansard, ccxvii. 1112.] 

The right hon. Gentleman was not cen- 
sured by either side of the House; he 
read the Memorial and commented upon 
the value of the men’s services; in fact, 
there was Hansard to show that he did 
in 1873 the very thing which he now 
condemned so severely. 

Dr. KENEALY said, he could not 
conceal his astonishment and indigna- 
tion at what had been suggested by the 
First Lord. That House was the great 
tribunal of the nation, established for 
the purpose of hearing wrongs and ap- 
peals from wrongs; and whose autho- 
rity to hear Memorials of this kind had 
never been questioned till then. He 
joined in the protest which had been 
made. He reprobated fully this attempt 
to stifle discussion. The language of 
the Memorial which the hon. and gal- 
lant Gentleman the Member for Graves- 
end (Captain Pim), was about to read, 
when he was stopped, was either true 
or false. If it was true, they ought to 
hear it; if it was false, let the First 
Lord prove that it was, and not endea- 
vour to exclude it from consideration. 
He did not like what he had sought to 
do. The hon. and: gallant Member for 
Gravesend read a summary of accounts 
which showed that the country would 
lose several thousand pounds a-year by 
this transaction. The First Lord was 
challenged twice to answer that sum- 
mary. He had endeavoured to do it, 
but in a way that no Member who heard 
him could understand, and in a manner 
that conveyed to his mind that the right 
hon. Gentleman did not understand the 
accounts himself. That was not a very 
dignified part to play; it was not satis- 
factory to hon. Members, who were there 
to do their duty. The hon. Member for 
Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) stated that the 
most scandalous corruption prevailed. 
He had also proved by bodelent that 
the First Lord was wholly without ex- 
cuse, for the attempt which he made to 
shut out the document which the hon. 
and gallant Member for Gravesend was 
about to read. He advised that hon, and 
gallant Gentleman to read it in full to 
the House, so that hon. Members might 
clearly understand what the clerks of the 
Admiralty sought, and what they com- 
plained of. 

GznEraL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
protested against any injustice being 
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done to public servants without an ap- 
peal being allowed to the House. It 
was no new thing to have the claims of 
public servants, brought before the 
House, Had there not been. Petitions 
from officers of the Army, and had not 
the House been deluged with claims 
from the officers of the Indian Army? 
Why, then, were they to be silent as to 
the wrongs of subordinates in the Ad- 
miralty and War Offices? He was 
sure the First Lord would not sanction 
such inconsistency; and from what he 
knew of the character of the Secretary 
of State for War, he might rely on his 
desire to deal: fairly with those under 
his authority.. If these. clerks in the 
two Offices had complaints, why should 
they not be investigated by a Commis- 
sion of Inquiry? The Memorial of the 
Officers of the Army had been taken 
into consideration, and two Commissions 
of Inquiry composed of men in high 
office had been held on, them, and the 
country had been put to a yast expense in 
not only meeting the claims; but in inves- 
tigating these claims whichthe Memorial- 
ists substantiated. If the hon. and gal- 
lant Member for Gravesend would afford 
some explanation, he(General Sir George 
Balfour) would support his Amendment. 

Mr. BARING said, it had been 
argued by the hon. and gallant Gentle- 
man (General Sir George Balfour) that 
‘‘when there was a wrong, there must 
have been a right.” It was. not admitted 
that these gentlemen had any right, and 
in their case there could be no claim to 
any such thing as a gratuity. There 
might, however, be a. sort of moral 
claim in cases where gratuities had be- 
come customary. As far as he under- 
stood the case, these gratuities were to 
be given in order to relieve the Public 
Service of persons whom it was con- 
sidered desirable for. the public benefit 
to remove ; and it was, therefore, absurd 
to say that persons receiving a higher 
salary whom it was not proposed to re- 
move should have a claim to gratuities, 
to which nobody had any right but those 
who intended to retire. 

Mr. BIGGAR remarked, that if he 
had rightly understood the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite (Mr. Baring), he con- 
tended that these gentlemen were not 


entitled to any gratuity, although the 
Bill proposed to turn them off. 

Mr. BARING, had said, that it was 
not proposed to turn them off. 





Mr. BIGGAR replied, that the scheme 
was compulsory. At any rate, the Go- 
vernment claimed the right to turn off 
gentlemen who had been for a long time 
in the Public Service. If that did not 
constitute a hardship, he (Mr. Biggar) 
did not know the meaning of the word. 
He believed that if this Memorial had 
been read, much time would have been 
saved to the Committee ; but as the mat- 
ter then stood, he was sure every Mem- 
ber of the House was thoroughly mysti- 
fied. He presumed that the Petitioners 
knew what they wanted, and if the 
Memorial were read, the Committee 
could form its own opinion as to the 
justness of their case. He suggested 
to the Committee that the document be 
read, and that they should not allow 
themselves to be bullied by officialism, 
which, according to his ideas, was most 
objectionable. 

Cartatn PIM said, he was quite sure 
that it was the earnest desire of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty to do justice to 
the retiring clerks. He would offer as a 
compromise, to read one part only of the 
Memorial which closely touched his 
Amendment. It was as follows :— 

‘“‘ The consequence of this proviso ’’—that was 

the clause as it then stood—‘ will be, that while 
the clerk who has completed 20 years’ service in 
the present junior class and has attained only 
£400 a-year, will receive a gratuity of £1,000; 
those of your memorialists who have not reached 
£400 a-year, but who have completed nearly 30 
years’ service, will not receive more than £600 
or £700.” 
In reply to the hon. Member for Stirling 
(Mr. Campbell-Bannerman), he begged 
to point out that the Admiralty only 
proposed to retire one class—namely, 
the senior class, and that was the only 
class at which his proposal aimed. 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY said, he 
did not understand the nature of the 
compromise proposed by the hon. and 
gallant Member. Although the expla- 
nation given had mystified them more 
than ever, yet the case seemed to him to 
be very clear. By Act of Parliament regu- 
lations were provided, by means of which 
clerks, under particular circumstances, 
might be retired ; and the same Statute 
had also fixed the retiring pensions. 
The Admiralty thought it would be an 
economical thing to retire a certain 
number of clerks; but they felt that a 
rigid application of the rule would be a 
hardship, and therefore they asked the 
House. to sanction an increase of the 
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retiring pensions. If the statement of 
facts given by the Government was to 
be accepted, it seemed to him to be as 
clear as possible that the House ought 
to sanction the proposal, unless it could 
be shown that any clerk had fair ground 
for coming to the House and saying 
that he was aggrieved, and asking for 
an inquiry into his particular case. He 
was, on these grounds, quite ready to 
support the view of the Government. 

Caprain PIM explained that the com- 
promise he had proposed was that he 
should only read the clause of the Me- 
morial which related immediately to his 
Amendment, instead of reading the en- 
tire Memorial of the senior Admiralty 
clerks. 

Mr. CHILDERS wished to call atten- 
tion to the inconvenience of the course 
taken by the hon. and gallant Member 
for Gravesend. Hitherto the rule had 
always been that when Memorials were 
presented to the Government by its Civil 
employés, these documents could only be 
brought under the notice of the House 
by means of a Motion for their produc- 
tion being placed upon the Paper. 
When a Memorial was thus moved for, 
and the Government produced it, if there 
were an answer to it, that also was 
placed before the House, which was 
then in a position to judge whether the 
view of the Government was a sound 
one. There was no instance within his 
knowledge in which the application made 
by Civil servants to the head of their 
Department had been brought before 
Parliament in the manner adopted in 
the present case. It would be extremely 
awkward if the House were prejudiced 
against these gentlemen in consequence 
of their case having been presented in 
an irregular way. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA understood 
the Question really before the Committee 
to be, whether the Amendment of the 
hon. and gallant Member should be 
adopted. The words, as they at present 
stood in the Bill, provided that the al- 
lowance to any clerk should be estimated 
according to the period for which such 
clerk had served. The Amendment pro- 
posed to strike out the general words, 
and to qualify them by making a dis- 
tinction between the different classes in 
which the clerk had served; and he 
thought there was a great deal to be 
said, primd facie, in favour of that 
course. The Amendment, in his opinion, 
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support it. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that if the 
clerks, to whom the hon. and gallant 
Member for Gravesend alluded, knew 
what was going to happen to them, they 
would not have been so discontented as 
they were represented to be. He wished 
to correct a misrepresentation into which 
the hon. Baronet the Secretary to the 
Treasury had fallen, that the Government 
were possessed of very extensive powers 
of compensating clerks that retired. 
The provisions of the Act of 1859 oily 
gave power to the Government to give 
compensation according to a certain 
scheme, and power was also given 
in the case of any person retiring 
from the Public Service in consequence 
of the abolition of his office or a 
re-organization of his Department, 
to add such special allowance by way of 
compensation as upon full consideration 
should seem fit to the Commissioners. 
That gratuity was to be in addition to 
the compensation given under the ordi- 
nary circumstances. In the present 
case, the limit of compensation exceeded 
that given to clerks under the original 
Act, and the gratuity permitted to be 
made on compulsory retirement, in the 
ordinary course, under the Superannua- 
tion Act, 1859. By this Bill the Go- 
vernment contemplated retiring a large 
body of clerks compulsorily, and not in 
the ordinary course of superannuation 
assumed by the Act. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary of State for 
War had hinted that the Government 
would proceed to re-organize the De- 
partment without this Bill if unusual 
impediments were thrown in the way of 
its passing before the end of the Session. 
The right hon. Gentleman must, how- 
ever, know that the extensive re-orga- 
nization of the Department desired by 
the Government could not be effected 
under the Superannuation Act of 1859. 
If, therefore, it was necessary to re- 
organize the Department, this Bill must 
be carried. It appeared to him that 
there was a very considerable distinction 
between giving gratuities to clerks 
whom the Government desired to retire 
compulsorily, and giving the like gratui- 
ties to clerks whom the Government 
wished to retain. He gathered from 
the statement of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty that it was the intention to 
retain the clerks in question, and not to 
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retire them. If the clerks desired to 
retire, they surely should not receive 
the gratuities that were only payable 
on compulsory retirement. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, that if the 
language which had just now fallen 
from him had been at all coarse, it was 
quite unintentional on his part. Per- 
haps the Committee would allow him to 
remark that he felt the responsibility of 
Ministers of the Crown in these matters 
to be very great. They were charged 
with the eustody of the public purse, 
and it would be a great crime if they 
paid more than was necessary for 
thoroughly maintaining the efficiency 
of the Public Service. He felt it was a 
dangerous thing, in the interests of the 
public, that representations should be 
sprung upon the House and the Depart- 
ment, on the part of those who desired 
to be included in pecuniary advantage, 
which the Government of the day did 
not think it necessary, in the interests 
of the Public Service, to afford them. 
The hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Meath had referred to the effect of the 
Amendment of the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman the Member for Gravesend. 
The effect of that Amendment would be 
to authorize the Government to grant 
gratuities on a larger scale than that 
which the Government considered neces- 
sary; and it was on that account that 
it resisted the Amendment of the hon. 
and gallant Member. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY proposed 
two verbal Amendments, which he ex- 
plained were necessary to make the 
clause unambiguous. ‘The hon. Mem- 
ber was in the act of reading his Amend- 
ments, when 





It being now ten minutes to Seven of 
the clock, Committee report Progress ; 
to sit again this day. 


THAMES RIVER (PREVENTION OF 
FLOODS) BILL. 


Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [8th April], 


‘That leave be given to bring in a Bill to 
amend ‘The Metropolis Management Act, 
1855,’ and the Acts amending the same, so far 
as relates to the protection of the Metropolis 
from floods and inundations caused by the over- 
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flow of the River Thames; and for other pur- 
poses.” —(Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg.) 


Question again proposed. 

Debate resumed. 

Question put, and agreed to. 

Bill ordered to be brought in by Sir James 
M‘Garet-Hoee, Sir Anprew Lusk, and Mr. 


Forsyru, 
Bill presented, and read the first time. [ Bill 262.] 


The House suspended its Sitting at 
Seven of the clock. 





The House resumed its Sitting at 
Nine of the clock. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—20o— 


SUPPLY.—COMMITTEE. 


Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —( Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 


THE CASE OF SERGEANT M‘CARTHY. 
MOTION FOR AN ADDRESS. 


Mr. MITCHELL HENRY, in rising, 
according to Notice, to call attention to 
the Report of Sir James Ingham on the 
treatment of Charles M‘Carthy in Chat- 
ham Convict. Prison, to the unsatisfac- 
tory nature of that inquiry, and to the 
verdict of the jury that ‘ his death was 


hastened by the treatment which he re- _ 


ceived in prison;”’ and to move for the 
appointment of a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the treatment of prisoners 
of his class and also into the best means 
of securing a proper classification of pri- 
soners according to the nature of their 
offences, said, he was very glad that it 
seldom fell to the lot of any hon. Member 
to call attention to such painful and 
disagreeable facts as those which it was 
his duty to lay before the House, 
and he could assure hon. Members 
that he had never risen to address 
them with feelings of deeper respon- 
sibility. He feared that the important 
statements he was about to make would 
excite much feeling in the House itself; 
and that, if they were faithfully reported, 
as he doubted not they would be to the 
outer world, a feeling of alarm would be 
caused to every subject of the Crown, 
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Some portions of the narrative he was 
about to relate were of such a nature, 

that, at his request, Mr. Speaker had 
ordered a notification to be made in the 
Gallery reserved for ladies, that st ta to 
which they would hardly like to listen 
were about to be brought under con- 
sideration. The circumstances were 
these. In the spring of the present year 
the Government released from penal ser- 
vitude another batch of Fenian convicts, 
someofwhom weresoldiers. One of these, 
named M‘Carthy, was discharged on the 
3rd of January last from Chatham Prison 
in a very imperfect state of health, and 
died on the 15th of the same month— 
12 days after his liberation—in Dublin. 

This poor man, who was in a state of 
great emaciation, and evidently broken 
down, died very suddenly as he was 
going upstairs, at an hotel in Dublin. 
The Coroner’s jury held an inquiry, and 
returned a verdict to the effect— 

“That Charles M‘Carthy died at Number 1, 
Dawson Street, Dublin, on the 15th January, 
1878, and that the cause of his death was heart 
disease.’” 

They further found— 

“That the treatment which he received in 

prison had hastened his death.” 
Now, upon these facts becoming known, 
a great impression was produced on the 
mind of the public in Ireland; and it 
was not surprising that the Home Se- 
cretary should have felt it his immediate 
duty to direct an investigation into the 
truth of the statements made at the 
inquest, and, subsequently, he informed 


' the House that he had appointed one 


of the Police Magistrates in London to 
conduct. that investigation. , He (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry) also remembered that 
the right hon. Gentleman stated, in 
answer to further inquiries, that— 

“ The investigation would not be held upon 
the sworn testimony of persons to be examined, 
inasmuch as there existed no power to compel 
them to give evidence upon oath.”’ 


He felt, then, with many others, that an 
inquiry of that kind could not be satis- 
factory, and he felt now that its result 
had not been, and ought not to be satis- 
factory, either to the House or to the 
country. The inquiry conducted by Sir 
James Ingham, the Chief Magistrate of 
the Metropolis, was altogether excul- 
patory of the prison authorities. His 
Report, which was very brief, extendin 
only to two leaves of the document whic i 
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he held in his hand, ended with these 
words— 

“My conclusion is, first, that the death of 
the deceased was not hastened by his treatment 
in prison; secondly, that the deceased was 
treated with as much leniency as was consistent 
with penal discipline, and the precautions which 
became necessary to prevent his escape.’ 

He wished to analyze this Report; 
but was obliged, at that point, to state a 
little more fully the particular facts of 
the case. Charles M‘Carthy was a 
soldier of the 53rd Regiment, who had 
served Her Majesty for many years with 
distinction; he had received medals 
for his services, and had been more than 
once wounded in action; but in June, 
1866, he was convicted by court martial 
held in Dublin of the offence of 

‘*having come to the knowledge of an in- 
tended mutiny, and not giving notice of the 
same to his commanding officer,” 
and was sentenced to penal servitude for 
life. It was not necessary to review the 
proceedings of the court martial ; but in 
order to clear the ground, he would 
state that a soldier who had so failed in 
his duty was liable to, and might ex- 
pect, the severest penalty known to the 
law. In most countries a soldier so of- 
fending would, undoubtedly, be exe- 
cuted; and he believed, in the case of 
M‘Carthy, that when hon. Members 
looked upon the sufferings the man had 
undergone, and judged of them by the 
result, it would be concluded that the 
punishment of death in his case also 
would have been more merciful. He 
was one of the strongest men in the 
British Army, and entered on his prison 
life in a state of sound health; he bore 
his imprisonment for the period of four 
years, during which he was transferred 
from one prison to another; but in 1870 
his health began to break down, and it 
was alleged, as he (Mr. Mitchell Henry) 
believed with truth, that this decline 
resulted from the inhuman treatment 
to which he was subjected in prison. 
There was no doubt that Charles 
M‘Carthy was greatly debilitated by 
the confinement and worry, as well as by 
the kind of food that he met with in 
prison; but he (Mr. Mitchell Henry) 
especially believed that the hard labour 
to which he was subjected brought on 
the disease of the heart which, even- 
tually, cost him his life. The House 
would bear in mind that every state- 
ment he made would: be taken from 
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documents published in the course of 
the inquiry; and from these it ap- 
peared that when this man was not ill 
enough to be removed to hospital, his 
medical history, when his health broke 
up after four years’ incarceration, was 
as follows :— 


“Feb,, 1871, bronchitis—7 ;entries; 1872, 3 
entries ; 1873, boil, ague, bronchitis, cough— 
15 entries; 1874, cough—7 entries; 1877, 2 en- 
tries.” —[ Extracted from The Medical Case Book.] 


In 1874, however, he became exceed- 
ingly ill, -and was sent to hospital 
by the medical officer, Mr. Mayhew, 
who found:that' there was disease of the 
heart. In his evidence given before Sir 
James Ingham, Mr. Mayhew stated— 


“On the 14th January, 1875, M‘Carthy came 
under my care and that of Dr. Barker (who then 
had Dr. Burns’s post). He complained of pain in 
the chest, in the left side, cough, and spitting, 
and his pulse was found to be irregular. This 
irregularity was discovered three days after his 
admission: I examined-him about the fifth day, 
when he told me he-had had a pain in the heart 
lasting 10 mimutes, and. then. said he was sub- 
ject to them. He said—‘ The heart beats irregu- 
larly and seems to stop, and gives me great 
agony,-and doubles me up.’ IT examined him 
then very carefully, and considered that his 
heart was wreng. I thought then it might-be 
a fatty disease of the heart; there were also 
symptoms pointing to avgina pectoris.” 


That was a most terrible disease, which 
signified ‘‘ suffocation of the chest ;”’ the 
heart in that disease came to a stop, and 
the patient, if he did not die, under- 
went the dreadful agonies of suffocation. 
No onewho had ever suffered from angina 
pectoris was free.during the rest of his 
uncertain life from the nervous appre- 
hension of a return of this horrible 
suffocation, with all the terrors of a 
most painful death. ‘*The disease of 
the heart,” said Dr. Mayhew, ‘being 
once established, cam’ never be cured.” 
He called the attention of the House to 
this question—How was that disease 
brought on? In his opinion, it was in- 
dueed by the prisoner being required, 
when in a debilitated condition, to carry 
immense loads. He had said to his 
fellow-prisoner, O’Brien, just before he 
applied to the doctor, that the work was 
too much for him. And O’Brien stated 
in his evidence, that M‘Carthy said to 
the officer in charge on that occasion— 


“‘T wish you would get someone else to carry 
these bags, Sir, I feel very unwell.” 


And O’Brien further stated— 
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‘He put my hand to his side, and his heart 

was beating violently, He saw the doctor, I 
think, the next day, and got a dose of medi- 
cine.” 
These facts would be, to any person ac- 
quainted with medical detail, clear proof 
that the disease of the heart dated from 
that particular period. But the state- 
ment he had made did not rest entirely 
on the opinion of Dr. Mayhew. Dr. 
Barker also said that M‘Carthy was 
examined by him on the 18th January, 
1875, when— 

‘¢ There was very irregular action of the heart, 
and that on the 7th of June in the same year 
he was again admitted to the hospital suffering 
from palpitation and pain in the region of the 
heart. He had irregular action of the heart, 
slight bruit, intermittent pulse, sweating at 
night, no sleep, white tongue, and bowels cos- 
tive. He remained in the hospital till the 10th 
of J uly, when he was discharged relieved. This 
was the last time he came into hospital. I 
saw him every month. I have no note of any 
aggravation of his disease. He was liberated on 
the 3rd of January, 1878, and he then made no 
complaint.” 


The pointhe (Mr. Mitchell Henry) wanted 
to establish was, that in January, 
1875, that man had confirmed heart 
disease. It was necessary to enforce 
this, because the document from which 
he was quoting, and which he called a 
‘whitewashing Report,”’ threw some 
doubt on that fact. What did Sir 
James Ingham say? His Report stated 
that— 

‘©The disease of the heart of which M‘Carthy 
died’ was first discovered in January, 1876, 
although its origin may be traced to a rheumatic 
fever which he admitted having had.” 


Everybody knew that rheumatic fever 
in early life was frequently followed by 
disease of the heart, and it was there- 
fore a great point to establish that this 
disease was caused, not by the prison 
treatment, but by rheumatic fever in 
early life. He was about to say there 
was no foundation whatever for this 
statement ; but he would now show that 
it was absolutely contradictory of the 
record of M‘Carthy’s medical history. 
The medical history, from the Prison 
Books taken on his entrance, said that 
‘‘The prisoner had not suffered from 
typhus, scarlet fever, small-pox, rheuma- 
tism, or epilepsy.” Again, Drs. Mayhew 
and Barker, when they examined him, 
both inquired, probably with the view 
of discovering the cause of the disease 
of the heart for which he came under 
their treatment, ‘‘ whether he had 
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ever had rheumatic fever?’ and he 
replied, as they expressly say, in the 
negative. The statement, that the 
disease of the heart might be traced to 
rheumatic fever, was obtained by Sir 
James Ingham from a medical man 
whom M‘Carthy consulted on his dis- 
charge from prison in 1878 ; for being at 
that time very ill, he stood in need of 
advice and medicine to assist him to 
bear the journey to Dublin. Mr. Owen, 
the medical man to whom he went, said 
in his statement— 

“T was astonished to hear of his death, but 

not surprised when I heard of the demonstra- 
tion that was reported in the newspapers. He 
did not complain to me of his treatment in 
prison. He told me he had had rheumatic fever 
some time ago.” 
That was the only foundation for the 
statement incorporated in the Report of 
Sir James Ingham; he could not. say 
there was no foundation for it, but it 
was in direct contradiction to the me- 
dical history furnished by the officers of 
the prison ; and, therefore, it was not 
fair to place in the front of the Report, 
as if there was no doubt about the 
statement, that 

‘‘the origin of the heart disease might be 
traced to a rheumatic fever which he admitted 
having had.” 

Could it be that someone had said to 
Sir James Ingham—‘ Disease of the 
heart often follows rheumatic fever, and 
if you can trace it to that source, it 
would tend to exculpate the authori- 
ties?” After that period of 1874 the 
man’s health became very much debili- 
tated; but it was to the last 18 months 
of his life that he particularly desired 
to call the attention of the House. It 
would be remembered that about the 
month of June, 1876, some Fenian con- 
victs made their escape in Australia, and 
the Governors of prisons in this country 
were alarmed lest their prisoners should 
also escape—one consequence of which 
was that a card was affixed to M‘Carthy’s 
cell, stating that he was to be specially 
watched. The cell to which he was 
removed with that object was 7 feet long, 
4 feet wide, and 7 feet high. Those 
figures scarcely gave a clear idea of its 
dimensions; but, if any hon. Member 
would measure the space with his stick 
or umbrella, he would find it to be such 
as one would be ashamed to give to an 
animal in the Zoological Gardens. A 
cell of that size contained only 196 cubic 
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feet of air, while the minimum quan- 
tity to be ag Re to persons in hospi- 
tals, as laid down by the Government 
regulations, was 1,500 feet; andin a cell 
such as he had described, which con- 
tained not quite an eighth part of that 
quantity of air, M‘Carthy passed the 
last 18 months of his life, except 
when he was removed to the shop 
for work. Now, what did this special 
watching mean? It appeared that 
warders were told off continually to 
atrol the passage outside the cell in re- 
ays—to open the door every half-hour 
during the night, and to see that he was 
alive and in his cell. He was, besides, 
constantly searched and stripped naked, 
and in one of his letters he said— 


“ During the winter of 1875-6, ever to be re- 
membered for its severity, I was stripped quite 
naked at least twice a-week, and on each occa- 
sion I had to stand on the cold flags for about 
five minutes ina state of perfect nudity, while 
the officers were feeling the seams of my shirt 
and flannel. From the date of the placard 
being placed over my door, I have had no 
peace either day or night, an officer was ap- 
pointed to visit our cells every afternoon, and 
throw everything within them about in the 
greatest possible confusion. This is a most 
vexatious annoyance. It is only about 18 
months ago that one manhanged himself. An- 
other stole in a rope from off the works to do 
the same, and two others cut their veins, 
through being subjected to this ordeal for only 
one week, and we have endured it now for one 
year. Since the 22nd May, 1876, I have been 
stripped 73 times, and the contents of my cell 
have been dealt with as stated above 438 times.”’ 


P. O’Brien, another prisoner, also dis- 
charged at the same time, said— 


“ My cell was searched, and the contents put 
in a state of complete confusion upwards of 550 
times. All this was in addition to a full share 
of cell-searching to which every prisoner is pe- 
riodically subjected. I have been searched and 
stripped perfectly naked as often as four times 
a-day, and my cell searched three times in the 
one day.” 


At this point it would be useful to refer 
to the evidence given by the chief warder 
at Chatham Prison before Sir James 
Ingham. Edward Turner states, with 
pg to the system of special watching, 
that— 


‘* An assistant warder, in turn, would go the 
nightly rounds of the cells, from about 7 to 8, 
to about half-past 5 in the morning. There 
are about 84 assistant warders. It is part of 
the duty of an assistant warder to walk round 
and see that each cellis secure. He places his hand 
gently against the door to see if it is secure, 
and he occasionally looks through an inspection- 
hole in the door. No noise would be made by 
pressing against the door of M‘Carthy’s cell, in 
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the ordinary way, to see if it were secure. The 
cell doors open inwards,, M‘Carthy’s door 
would possibly be pressed six or seven times in 
the night, according to the officer’s discretion. 
The inspection through the hole would not cause 
the slightest noise or disturbance to the pri- 
soner. In my opinion, the pressure against the 
door would not be calculated to disturb the 
prisoner’s sleep.” 


The prisoner, O’Brien, however, gave a 
very different account. He said— 

“M‘Carthy’s rest was very much disturbed 
at night by the patrols coming to his cell and 
trying the door to see if it were secure. Some of 
the officers would simply pull or gently push 
the door, while others would strike the door 
with considerable violence. Others, again, 
would take the door-handle in their hands and 
shake it noisily. If the night watchmen im- 
plicitly obeyed their instructions, they would 
visit our cells every half-hour during the 
night.” 


The House ought to get at the truth 
of this matter, and he thought that tes- 
timony which was unimpeachable could 
be had. The system of special watching 
was not a new thing in our prisons, and 
evidence on the point was extracted by 
the Commission appointed in 1870 to 
inquire into the system of penal disci- 
pline. The Director of Prisons (Mr. 
Fagan) stated before that Commission— 

“That a man would not be more than half-an- 
hour during the night without being visited ; 
and that if he covered himself up in his blanket 
he would be awakened.” 


Again, the prisoner Dillon said before 
the same Commission— 

“T was awakened, or rather kept awake by 
the unbarring of the trap-door every 20 minutes ; 
and when the door was opened, the officer flashed 
a light from a powerful reflector lamp upon my 
face, and, afterwards, closing the trap-door with 
a bang, left me to enjoy the darkness for 20 
minutes which the thieves and other criminals 
enjoyed without disturbance or interruption the 
entire night.” 

He begged the House to consider that 
this system was exercised upon a lite- 
rally dying man! Let them pause for 
a moment and think what that meant. 
There were probably hon. Members 
present whose friends and relatives had 
died of disease of the heart, who would 
remember how, whilst watching by the 
bed-side of the patient, they welcomed 
sleep when it came, preceded generally 
by agony and profuse sweating; how 
every noise was shut out; but how, not- 
withstanding all precautions, the heart 
speedily became oppressed in its feeble 
condition, and how the patient awoke in 
fright after, perhaps five or six minutes’ 
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precious rest. Nothing could be more 
distressing to the jaded watchers, no- 
thing more terrible to the dying sufferer. 
As a medical man, he had watched in 
this way, and the idea of disturbing 
or awakening the sufferer by banging 
the doors appeared to him so inhuman— 
so dreadful—that he could hardly ex- 
press the feelings which he entertained re- 
specting it. Ifthe Government, or their 
officials, were afraid that a man would 
escape, was there no other means of in- 
suring his safety than by looking at 
him and almost touching him every hour 
during the night? That system, intended 
really for the purpose of punishment, 
was a disgrace even to the mechanical 
arts of prison discipline, and nobody 
could persuade him that it was practised 
only for the sake of inspection. In 
1877, a year before his death, M‘Carthy, 
for the offence of having in his posses- 
sion a piece of writing paper, was 
reduced, and placed on gruel diet; 
he had during the previous few months 
lost nearly all his teeth, and was for that 
reason quite unable to eat the hard 
bread given to him; he took the oppor- 
tunity of asking for something to soak 
it, and the doctor ordered him a pint of 
cold water, as the poor man said he 
thought by way of a joke. 

He now came to that part of his nar- 
rative of prison discipline which was espe- 
cially painful, and he assured the House 
that the reference he was about to make 
applied not to M‘Carthy’s case alone, 
but to the general management of pri- 
sons. It was the habit in our convict 
prisons to subject human beings to the 
most degrading kind of searching that 
could possibly be imagined. Occasions 
had been met with in which some de- 
graded members of society were known 
to have concealed articles in the rectum. 
He had been told of a man, a noted 
burglar, who had once concealed up his 
rectum a piece of iron wire, with which 
he intended to open the locks of his 
prison. He(Mr. Mitchell Henry) did not 
know whether the custom dated from 
the time of that case, but prisoners were 
at this moment constantly and syste- 
matically searched in the way indi- 
cated ; and it was to be borne in mind 
that they were not degraded criminals, 
but men who like M‘Carthy, Davitt, 
and other Fenian prisoners, came from 
the respectable classes of society. Davitt 
was a commercial traveller, and what- 
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ever might have been his offence, if he 
were sitting on those benches, hon. 
Members would say that he was as intel- 
lectual, and as respectable a person in 
his behaviour, as any hon. Gentleman 
present. He was educated well accord- 
ing to his position in life, he had. main- 
tained his intellectual and moral facul- 
ties, and yet that man was subjected to 
this horrible searching. There was no- 
thing of which the Fenian ‘prisoners 
complained so much as that practice, 
which ought to be perfectly well known 
to the Home Secretary; and yet, al- 
though the attention of the Government 
had been drawn to it over and over 
again, the horrible practice was  con- 
tinued. The evidence of one of the 
prisoners, Thomas Chambers, also dis- 
charged at the same time with M‘Carthy, 
was that— 


‘Whilst in prison we were frequently stripped 
naked, and our bodies examined by officers.. This 
was done in front of common ruffians. M‘Carthy 
seemed to suffer more from these insults than 
any of us. From my own personal experience,” 
he added, ‘‘I believe that. the unnatural re- 
straint that a man has to bring to bear on his 
temper is more injurious to a man’s system than 
hunger, cold, and all the other bodily hard- 
ships that he has to suffer in prison. I, mean 
the unnatural restraint that a man with any 
pretensions to decency has to put on his temper 
when stripped naked and searched, in the in- 
describable, unmentionable way that we were 
searched.” 


Davitt said as follows :— 


‘‘ When we are made to strip naked a warder 
stands in front, and we are made to open our 
mouths wide, then turn round, stoop down, and 
separate the legs wide; then to lift up the right 
leg; then to have armpits examined. In ordi- 
nary searching, our bodies are rubbed down 
four times a day by a warder. When a warder 
wishes to insult and aggravate a prisoner he 
takes care to touch the parts and person.” 


He was now about to read some of the 
evidence on the same subject taken 
by a Commission to inquire into the 
treatment of Fenian prisoners, which 
reported in 1870. During this inquiry 
one man, Peter Mohan, said— 

“‘T was stripped naked so often as three times 
a-week by three officers of the prison; they 
compelled me to stoop down so that they put 
my hands on my toes, while they actually 
examined my passages, as if I had stones or 


something contained in that peculiar part of my 
body.” 


In reply to Dr. Lyons, he said— 


‘*T was compelled to put my hands on the 
floor, while the officers stood behind me and 
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examined my passage. I was examined three 
times a-week, standing naked, perfectly naked 
as I was born, in a ward full of robbers.” 


Another convict, Patrick Ryan, said—- 


“T had my arms extended from my body. 
While naked, they looked into my mouth, nos- 
trils, and ears; they looked under my thighs, 
and up my fundament, and handled my testi- 
cles.”’ 
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John Murphy, another prisoner, said— 
and hon. Members would remember that 
all this testimony was given by the 
witnesses independently of each other, 
that— 

‘“ Sometimes two or three warders would come 
and laugh and sneer at me. I begged them not 
to do so, and asked them for pity’s sake to let 
me keep my shirt on. I had to stand naked. 
It is too disgusting to tell you how we were 
used, I don’t like to speak of it, I don’t in- 
deed. They hurt my feelings as far as ever 
they could.” 


Such was the evidence given before the 
Commission. With regard to the con- 
dition of mind of a Governor or warder 
of a prison, tempted by their wages, and 
required so to degrade himself, it was 
impossible to form any idea. Then came 
the evidence of the Governor of a prison, 
who said in substance that— 

“Having cause to suspect a particular indi- 
vidual of concealing something in a part of his 
body, I had him examined by one warder, who 
found nothing; a second tried, with the same 
result... I was sure he had got the thing. Then 
I got a third warder, and J found the articles— 
a piece of tobacco.’ 


From this narrative, it was quite clear 
that perseverance was rewarded with 
success. But was it not revolting that 
a respectable man should be required to 
institute examinations of this description 
-—a thing which, when indiscriminately 
applied as they had hitherto been, 
the people of England would not bear; 
and which, having been stated in the 
House of Commons, he ventured to say 
would cease at once and for ever? 

He now came to the second portion of 
his case. Sir James Ingham wished to 
make out that M‘Carthy’s cell of 7 feet 
by 4 feet by 7 feet high, was admirably 
adapted to his condition ; and he stated 
in his Report— 

“JT find that during the time the prisoner 
complained of palpitation of the heart and rest- 
lessness at night, and for many months before 
and after that time, he occupied a cell containing, 
in addition to other ventilation, a window which 
communicated with the open air by means of a 
valve, which he could open and shut at pleasure.”’ 
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Would the House believe that this para- 
graph, like the other he had quoted 
about rheumatism, put in the front of 
the Report so as to catch the attention 
of the reader at. once, did not, refer 
at all to the 18 months during which 
M‘Carthy was specially watched, but to 
a time previous to that period? He 
must ask the Home Secretary for an 
explanation of that most disingenuous 
statement, which was put into the Re- 
port to strike the eye of the public, who 
would naturally suppose everything had 
been found to be right. Again, to a 
letter from Sir James Ingham, dated 25th 
February, 1878, Doctor Pitman, whom 
Sir James Ingham called in as assessor, 
replied— 

‘“With reference to the points raised in your 
letter of February 25—namely, First, whether, 
after the discovery of the heart disease, the de- 
ceased (Charles M‘Carthy) ought to have been 
confined in a cell which had not a window 
opening into the external air? Secondly, whe- 
ther the duty of orderly, sequin’ the carrying 
of weights (say, 52 lbs.) up a flight of 25 steps, 
three times in one day (once a week), and. the 

ing of slops, &c., once a month, was in- 
jurious to health, I would observe, first, consi- 
dering the strong tendency of persons with heart 
disease to congestion’ of the lungs and air 
sages upon exposure to currents of cold: air, I 
should have selected, on medical grounds, the 
cell in which the deceased was confined in 
preference to one with an open window.” 
As a medical man, he (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry) could not read that paragraph 
without indignation. As if, because a 
cell had a window opening to the ex- 
ternal air, it followed. that the pri- 
soner was to be recklessly exposed 
to draughts. M‘Carthy was placed in 
a cell that contained only 196 cubic feet, 
or a little more than an eighth of the 
minimum allowance of: air considered 
necessary for any hospital patient. Why, 
there was not a hospital physician in 
London who would not have replied to 
the question put to Dr. Pitman by, Sir 
James Ingham, that—‘‘It would have 
been better for a man in the condition 
of M‘Carthy to have been exposed to the 
risk of an open window, than be placed 
in that living tomb.” . Doctor Pitman 
further said, continuing his reply to Sir 
James Ingham— 

“ Judging from the symptoms during life as 
detailed by the snedlical Wetendatits of “Charles 
M‘Carthy when in prison, and the condition of 
the heart and other organs found on post-mortem 
examination, I am of opinion that Charles 
M‘Carthy, when ‘in bec ‘was quite equal to 
eer of orderly without injury to’ his 

ealth, 
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He would contrast with that reply, the 
statement of the physicians who made 
the post-mortem examination— 


“T am. of opinion,” said Dr. O’Leary, “ that 
disease of the heart was so marked and inten- 
sified, that perfectly satisfactory evidence must 
have ‘been manifested to demonstrate to any 
medical man two years since that the patient was 
utterly unfit to undergo the prison discipline.’ 


Another physician, Dr. Kenny, on the 
same occasion, said— 

‘*T can scarcely conceive that anything could 
be more injurious to this man than bad ventila- 
tion; the disease must have existed for at least 
two years ; he ought to have been placed under 
medical treatment, and supplied with better 
food and a better ventilated cell; he ought not 
i have been employed in. any kind of hard 
abour.”” 


Having contrasted the evidence of the 
physicians who examined M‘Carthy’s 
body, with the hearsay statements of 
the gentleman who gaveit as his opinion 
that it was perfectly satisfactory to con- 
fine him in such a cell during the last 
18 months of his life, he found that 
another medical man employed in the 
prison, went even further than that, 
and testified in substance that the man’s 
life was saved by being in prison—that 
it was good for him to undergo the 
discipline ; to be confined in a cell 7 feet 
by 4 feet; to have his rest broken every 
half hour ; and to be supplied with food 
which he could not eat. The Commis- 
sion appointed this year by the Home 
Secretary to inquire into the system of 
penal servitude, as practised in this 
country, numbered amongst its Mem- 
bers Gentlemen with whose _ respecta- 
bility, ability, and integrity everybody 
was satisfied ; but the Home Secretary 
had included, with the other Commis- 
sioners, a particular medical man, once a 
colleague of his (Mr. Mitchell Henry’s), 
but.he objected to his appointment, not 
from personal disrespect, but on the 
ground that he had been employed by 
Government on a former Commission of 
a similar kind. That gentleman, Dr. 
Greenhow, had disagreed with all the 
other Commissioners making what 
must be called exceedingly harsh re- 
commendations in the separate and 
distinct Report drawn up by him. 
Why should the Government have ap- 
pointed Dr. Greenhow, whose Report 
was opposed to that of the other Com- 
missioners, and) especially to that of 
his colleague in the Commission of 1870, 
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Dr. Lyons, a gentleman whose fame 
was, he might say, European, and whose 
reputation was established throughout 
the scientific world ? It was a most inju- 
diciousselection,and he thoughtthe Home 
Secretary could not have been aware 
of all the facts of the case. It appeared, 
moreover, that during the course of the 
inquiry, Dr. Greenhow was prevented 
by domestic circumstances from attend- 
ing the Commission for some little time, 
and the Government then appointed Dr. 
Guy. The appointment of Dr. Green- 
how was wrong, because his opinion 
was already known, and Dr. Guy ap- 
peared to have only begun his attend- 
ance yesterday, whereas the Commis- 
sion had been sitting for many weeks. 
But it might be said — ‘‘ When the 
Government has appointed this Oom- 
mission, why are you not content? 
We have tried to get at the truth in 
M‘Carthy’s case by appointing a most 
respectable magistrate to inquire into 
the facts relating to his treatment in 
prison, and yet you are not satisfied.” 
The answer was, that some hon. Members 
knew, from their own experience, that 
the Reports of such Commissions were 
unreliable; that the Home Secretary— 
he was not speaking of the right hon. 
Gentleman who now filled that Office— 
had had statements put into his mouth 
which had been proved to be abso- 
lutely baseless. These reasons suffi- 
ciently explained their want of confi- 
dence. The Report of Sir James Ingham 
should not have been coloured in 
a way to strike the eye of a person 
reading it; and, if it were examined, 
it would be seen that the facts upon 
which reliance was placed had not been 
at all correctly stated. Again, in the 
year 1869, O’Donovan Rossa committed 
a gross outrage, for which he deserved 
the severest punishment ; but the punish- 
ment selected was atrocious. He was 
handcuffed, sometimes before and some- 
times behind, for 35 consecutive days, 
during which time he fed as a dog, hav- 
ing to stoop down like a wild beast. 
The attention of the House was called 
to these circumstances, and Mr. Bruce, 
(now Lord Aberdare), who was at that 
time Home Secretary, replied that— 
“The statement referred to in the Question 
of Sir John Gray had no foundation, and that 


O'Donovan Rossa was only handcuffed with 
his hands behind him for a part of one day.” 


Upon that, Sir John Gray, being totally 
Mr, Mitchell Henry 
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deceived and thrown off his guard, rose 
and said that he felt the statement made 
by Mr. Bruce to be highly satisfactory ; 
but, in August of the same year, the 
late Mr. George Henry Moore again 
brought the case under the notice of the 
House of Commons on a Motion to the 
effect that political prisoners should 
be treated differently to other con- 
victs; and Mr. Bruce, in the course of 
an elaborate reply, said that he had con- 
sulted with the Governor of the prison, 
who positively contradicted the state- 
ment that O’Donovan Rossa had been 
handcuffed as alleged, his denial being 
supported by the doctor, and partly 
supported by the chief warder of the 
prison. By the subsequent Report of the 
Commission appointed in consequence of 
Mr. George Henry Moore’s Motion it was 
found, in spite of the denial of the Home 
Secretary and the Governor and officers 
of the prison, that every word of the ori- 
ginal statement with reference to 0’ Dono- 
van Rossa was true, and that what had 
been said in contradiction to it was abso- 
lutely false. The Commissioners who 
made that Report were Lord Devon, the 
Hon. George Brodrick, Mr. De Vere, 
Dr. Lyons, and Dr, Greenhow—the last 
of whom made the separate Report upon 
which comment had been made. The 
Report, in its entirety, was too long 
to read; but the fact was absolutely 
proved that O’Donovan Rossa had been 
manacled in the manner described for 
385 days. There was one man, indeed, 
an old soldier, named Douglas, who had 
been many years a warder, but who had 
left his employment, who knew the real 
truth, and who had always said that the 
official statement concerning O’ Donovan 
Rossa was absolutely untrue. Would it 
be believed that the Commissioners did 
not examine this man, who was in Edin- 
burgh ; because, as they said, they had 
no funds at their disposal for paying his 
expenses, which he was too poor to bear 
himself? Was that the proper way to 
conduct an inquiry? He knew per- 
fectly well what would be the answer of 
the English people. Again, another 
horror, beyond the utensils found in 
the cells, there was in the prisons no 
convenience for discharging at night 
the natural functions of the body; whilst, 
owing to the circumstance that the diet 
of the prisoners was very poor, they 
were frequently afflicted with diarrhea, 
and, as a consequence of this, the men 
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sometimes had to make use of their 


utensils. Upon this point it would be 
found, from the evidence of the doctor, 
that a man would be punished if he 
made use of one of those utensils for 
the evacuation of the bowels unless the 
doctor considered he had occasion to do 
so. One of the Commissioners very 
properly asked the Question— 

“ Suppose a prisoner has an inclination to have 


his bowels evacuated at 12 o’clock at night; 
how could you tell whether he did so wilfully 


9” 


or not ? 


And this led to a dissertation which 
only a prison official could appreciate. 
But he would not disgust or weary the 
House by pursuing that part of the 
subject. Again, it was proved by the 
repeated testimony of discharged pri- 
soners that men had actually been seen 
to fish out undigested morsels of food 
from the ordure tubs, to appease their 
wolf-like hunger. Chambers, a lately 
discharged military prisoner, declared 
that he had known prisoners to eat rats, 
frogs, grass, candles, boot-grease, and 
many other such things; and, if he were 
inclined, he could read to the House a 
terrible narrative of the sensations of a 
prisoner reduced for a week to bread and 
water diet. The fierce craving for food, 
the subsequent dullness of appetite, the 
drowsiness, the troubled sleep, dreaming 
of food, and the thorough sickness of 
stomach and inability to eat when the 
ordinary food was restored, made up a 
picture of frightful human suffering. 
Amongst other things, too, complained 
of, it was shown that political pri- 
soners had to bathe in the water used by 
the other prisoners; they complained 
that many of the latter had syphilitic 
eruptions upon their bodies. Was it 
not most degrading and disgusting to 
compel an unfortunate man to go into 
water from which one of these diseased 
persons had just emerged? Then it 
would be found that one of the prisoners 
lately discharged — Mr. Davitt —com- 
plained bitterly, and most properly, of 
the manner in which he was treated 
when he was taken from one prison to 
another. He was handcuffed to a man 
of the most degraded character, afflicted 
with exhalations of the most noxious 


kind. During the journey, the man | gr 


was seized with diarrhea, and the officer 
in charge refused to allow his hand to 
be released. He would leave that case 
to speak for itself, and pass on to the 
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various contrivances used by gaolers, 
with the object of aggravating the suf- 
feringsof the persons under their charge, 
one of the commonest being the refusal 
of leave to go to the water-closet. On 
one occasion, in Dublin, Dr. Robert 
M‘Donnel told him that another means of 
aggravating prisoners was as follows :— 
It was found that most of the Roman 
Catholic prisoners, when stripped, wore 
round their necks scapularies, or sacred 
emblems—the gift, it might be, of a 
mother or dear relation—which had 
never been removed, and, perhaps, con- 
tained a sacred text; and which, under 
no circumstances, could a man retaining 
any religious feeling or affection part 
with. It was the practice of the warders 
in Mountjoy Prison, Dublin, when 
asked by the prisoners to be allowed to 
retain these emblems, to tear them off 
and fling them on the floor; and the 
Governor of one of the English prisons, 
in giving his evidence, showed his tem- 
per and his bias by speaking of them 
as ‘‘charms.’’ The man Dillon said, 
further, that during the time he worked 
in the prison, the Scripture readers 
were in the habit of reading twice 
a-day books containing stories of a 
character so offensive to Roman Ca- 
tholics that there could be no doubt 
they were read for the purpose of 
annoyance; and, again, that whilst 
another class of books was being read 
which ‘contained stories that reflected 
upon and ridiculed the Irish, the Eng- 
lish prisoners would laugh, and ask them 
how they liked them? Upon another 
occasion, when a man was reading from 
Chambers’ Encyclopedia a story of a priest 
who first seduced a woman at confession 
and then murdered her, some of the 
Irish prisoners rose and said—‘“‘ Shut up 
that book,” and there was a row. 
These were acts of torture and shame, 
which ought not to be tolerated in 
any country, and it was the duty of 
the Government to see that they were 
not permitted here. 

The latter part of his Motion was that 
prisoners should be classified according 
to the nature of their offences—that was 
to say, that political offenders should not 
be placed amongst prisoners of a de- 
ed kind. He could not do better on 
this head than quote the observations 
made on this point by the prisoner Dillon, 
a man of education, who expressed him- 
self as follows to the Commissioners ;— 
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“In pointing to the treatmentreceived atthe 
hands of prison officials, it would be wrong to 
overlook the fundamental truth which underlies 
the whole, and which goes far to accountfor our 
exceptional treatment in convict prisons. It is 
found in the difference, morally and politically, 
existing between thieves and political prisoners, 
When the thief is tried, and his sentence passed, 
he comes into the prisons built for thieves, and 
is lost amongst the number of other criminals 
whom he finds there before him. Inside the 
prison walls he is not persecuted because he was 
a professional thief outside ; he is not unished 
if he keeps within the prison rules. he Irish 
political prisoner, on the contrary, enters the 
prisons built for thieves accompanied by the 
most rancorous and bitterest feelings of hos- 
tility. Under the influence of political, na- 
tional, and religious antipathies, the worst pas- 
sions of the human heart are perpetually quick- 
ening into acts of oppression and persecution 
against him; while the moral feelings of his 
gaolers are too blunt, too sluggish, or too de- 
praved to persecute a thief as such, their poli- 
tical hatreds and antipathies are being con- 
tinually aroused against the political prisoner by 
the actions of his party outside the prison walls. 
He is punished for his own offence in the past, 
and for theirs in the present.’’ 


The late Mr. George Henry Moore, who 
made a similar Motion, in advocating 
the establishment of a separate prison 
for political offenders, said that— 


‘‘ Human nature rebelled against the idea of 
their being classed with thieves and other de- 
graded characters.”’ 


His (Mr. Moore’s) Motion was not car- 
ried, but it was supported by Mr. Hen- 
ley, and the Commissioners—with the 
exception of Dr. Greenhow, who dis- 
sented from the Report—recommended 
that they should be treated separately. 
In thanking the House for its atten- 
tion to his narrative, the hon. Member 
said, in conclusion, that he fully 
admitted that in the matter of rules 
which were laid down by the Govern- 
ment for prison discipline, they were 
exposed to the circumstance that such 
discipline was administered by human 
beings at all times liable to faults of 
passion and temper. But there was one 
safeguard—the only one that he knew 
of—and which, in the case of lunatic 
asylums, had been proved to be a safe- 
guard. Attached to every prison in the 
country there ought to be a Visiting 
Committee of gentlemen from the outside 
associated with a medical man wholly 
independent of the Governor of the 
prison, and who had not been cooped u 

within the cells of these ‘‘ Bastiles,” an 

whose mind had not been contaminated 
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by constant associations with the most 
degraded of human beings. Only a few 
days ago, two warders of a lunatic 
asylum broke a man’s ribs and killed 
him, for which act they were to be tried. 
But this ease of cruelty would never have 
been found out had it not been for the 
vigilanceof the Visiting Committee. He 
looked with apprehension on the fact that 
the Home Secretary had taken charge 
of all county prisons, because he knew 
how anxiously hitherto the magistrates 
had looked after the welfare of the in- 
mates; but when their functions in 
respect of government were removed, 
it was to be feared that their in- 
terest would be relaxed, and that the 
county prisons would become assimilated 
to the abominable places which had been 
so long tolerated in the country under 
the name of convict prisons. He again 
insisted, that in connection with every 
one of these prisons there should be a 
good, active, and periodically-changed 
Visiting Committee, who should, from 
the outside, ascertain what was going 
on within the prison walls. If that course 
were followed, however, the policy of 
the Government, as pursued towards 
Dr. M‘Donnel, whose duty it was to 
visit Mountjoy Prison, Dublin, would 
have to be reversed. That gentleman, 
in the course of his duties, made con- 
stant representations to the Government 
of the wrongs committed in that prison. 
He said one of the punishments which 
the Director of Convict Prisons required 
to be inflicted upon prisoners was that 
of depriving them of their bedding at 
night. What was the use of saying 
that the cell was warmed by hot air, 
as they said in reply? Dr. Robert 
M‘Donnel, going his round one day, saw 
a miserable-looking object crouched up 
in the corner of a cell. In response to 
his inquiries, the man told Dr. M‘Donnel 
—who afterwards found that the punish- 
ment was likely to prove fatal—that he 
had been deprived of his bedding and 
bed for several successive nights. Dr. 
M‘Donnel ordered him to be removed, 
meeting with the greatest opposition on 
the part of the Governor and officials. 
What was the result? Dr. M‘Donnel 
was removed, and his office abolished, 
for no other reason than that he was an 
honest man, who. made to the Govern- 
ment a truthful Report, which was dis- 
agreeable tothe authorities. It followed, 
therefore, if the Home- Secretary even- 
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tually determined to appoint external 
Committees to visit prisons, and if such 
Committees should find it their duty to 
report any abuse of prison discipline, 
that they should not be exposed. to 
such treatment as was extended to Dr. 
M‘Donnel. In commending his Motion 
to the House, he desired to point out 
that he had ascertained that the Instruc- 
tions to the Prison Commission now sit- 
ting did not imply any inquiry of the 
kind which he intended. The Commis- 
sioners would not inquire into indi- 
vidual cases, nor would they inquire 
into the question raised by the second 
part of his Motion; and, as he con- 
sidered that a Commission ought to be 
appointed for those purposes, he begged 
to move the Resolution of which he 
had given Notice. 


Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“an humble Address be presented to Her Ma- 
jesty, praying Her Majesty to appoint a Royal 
Commission to inquire into the death of Charles 
M ‘Carthy, lately a political prisoner in Chatham 
Prison, and also into the treatment of political 
prisoners and of military political prisoners, and 
of securing a proper classification of convicts 
according to the nature of their offences, whe- 
ther political or otherwise,”’—(Mr. Mitchell 
Henry,) 

—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Question.” 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA thought it 
would be desirable, before the debate 
proceeded further, that some Member of 
the Government should state what 
course they were prepared to take with 
respect to the Amendment which had 
just been moved. He was glad, he 
might add, to find that the Treasury 
Bench presented a very favourable con- 
trast to the front Opposition Bench, from 
which he missed those right hon. Gen- 
tlemen who from time to time seemed to 
manifest some interest in a subject on 
which they were not, however, there 
that evening to say a word. He merely 
wished to observe, further, to prevent 
confusion, that the dimensions of the cell 
in which M‘Carthy was confined were 196 
cubic feet and no more. 

Mr. PLUNKET said, he “hoped to 
hear, before the debate closed, some 
better reasons than had already been 
advanced for the institution of the pro- 
posed inquiry. He had read with great 
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care the statements which had been laid 
before the House with regard to the 
case in question, and he was of opinion 
that the investigation which had been 
made into it by the Government, at the 
instance of some hon. Members opposite, 
was in every respect satisfactory. The 
magistrate by whom that investigation 
had been conducted was a gentleman 
whose long course of public service had 
earned for him the confidence of all those 
who had. occasion to observe the manner 
in which he discharged his duties. He 
was attended by a medical officer of great 
experience and high character in his 
Profession, and a lengthened and care- 
ful inquiry was held. From the Report 
of that inquiry it appeared that no ex- 
cessive punishment of any kind was in- 
flicted on the convict M‘Carthy; that he 
was subjected to no cruelty ; and that he 
was regularly attended throughout his 
confinement by the proper medical 
authority. There were, of course, he at 
once admitted, circumstances connected 
with the.case which. were calculated to 
cause.a good deal of excitement, inas- 
much as M‘Carthy had. been convicted 
of an offence which was looked upon as 
partaking more or less of a political 
character, and there was no doubt in it 
an element of that kind which distin- 
guished it from ordinary offences, Still, 
the man had been fairly convicted, and 
the sentence which had been passed 
upon him could not be said to have been 
unjust, and when in prison, he was from 
time to time attended by a properly 
qualified medical officer. In these cir- 
cumstances it was, he thought, quite un- 
necessary to issue a Commission or to 
institute any further inquiry into the 
details of the case ; for it was clear from 
the Papers whieh had been laid before 
the House that there was no undue 
harshness or severity in the treatment 
which the prisoner had received. 

Sir GEORGE BOWYER said, he 
thought somebody ought to undertake 
to represent those right hon. Gentlemen 
who were absent. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Greenwich (Mr. 
Gladstone) had some years ago taken an 
exceedingly active interest in the ques- 
tion of the political prisoners ; and from 
the general interest which the right hon. 
Gentleman and those who acted with 
him took in matters affecting the liberty 
of the subject and Liberal principles, it 
was rather surprising that they had not 
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come forward to support this Motion. 
They were absent, however, and he (Sir 
George Bowyer) had taken their place 
for the occasion. Seriously, a very 
grave charge had been brought for- 
ward, which he should hardly have 
credited if he did not know that the hon. 
Gentleman would not have made his 
Motion, except on some foundation. But, 
whatever might have once been the con- 
dition of political prisoners, their treat- 
ment had lately been much improved ; 
and he trusted that the Government 
would be prepared to explain the cir- 
cumstances of the case which had been 
brought under their notice. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
HarvincE GirrarD) said, he agreed with 
the hon. and learned Member for Dublin 
University(Mr.Plunket),thatthe case was 
one in which one’s sympathies were very 
much in favour of the unhappy man who 
had come by his death in circumstances 
so well calculated to excite compassion. 
Nothing could be more likely to arouse 
feelings of pity than the circumstances 
attending the liberation of M‘Carthy and 
his expected meeting with his wife and 
family ; but he would suggest that that 
was just the condition of feeling in which 
an injustice might be done, and the 
blame of a catastrophe fixed on the 
wrong person. As for the inquiry in 
Dublin, the only persons who were able 
to give information were, as prisoners, 
whether or not indignities had been 
inflicted on them likely to attach 
blame to the authorities. And, after 
the verdict, what had been done? 
The chief magistrate of the Metropolis 
had been invited to inquire into the 
matter, and he had done so, not alone, 
but with able assistants. No hon. 
Member, he need hardly say, would 
accuse Sir James Ingham of a bias; for, 
of course, it was nothing to him whe- 
ther or not several warders had miscon- 
ducted themselves, and the hon. Member 
for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power) had 
had a full opportunity of visiting the 
place himself and forming his own con- 
clusions. Now, what were the allega- 
tions? It would be found that many 
abuses had been alleged which were, 
at all events, not practised on M ‘Carthy, 
and that many of the indignities men- 
tioned in the papers, read by the hon. 
Member for Galway, had never been 
suffered by him, and probably were not 
inflicted on anyone at present. 
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was that the indignities which M ‘Carthy 
had suffered, according to his fellow- 
prisoners, were not to be mixed up with 
those alleged by the witnesses before 
the Devon Commission to have been 
produced before 1870.° As a result of 
the inquiry, Sir James Ingham found, 
on the authority and evidence of persons 
mentioned on the 18th page of the 
papers—namely, Messrs. Byrne, May- 
hew, and Barker—that the statements 
received as to the treatment of M‘Oarthy 
were positively and absolutely denied, 
and that the denial was supported by 
the chief warder; three: principal war- 
ders, and the clerk of the works. In 
what other way could the truth be ascer- 
tained, and what more could a Royal 
Commission do,.as it must enter upon 
the same question with the same in- 
formation and the same witnesses? In 
substance, the allegations were reduced 
to two. In the first place, it had been 
said that M‘Carthy was made to perform 
heavy labour, for which he was physi- 
cally unfit—that he had to carry heavy 
weights, and that heart disease resulted 
therefrom. Now, as for the first point, 
it was absolutely certain that after 
October, 1871, the deceased never car- 
ried those weights. Sir James Ingham 
had decided it as a fact that after 
that date, before there were any symp- 
toms of heart disease, he had carried 
no heavy weights whatever. That was 
the evidence collected by Sir James 
Ingham, and the allegations of the fel- 
low-prisoners were not borne out by the 
facts. Even if they had the proposed 
Commission, it must take the same evi- 
dence and arrive at the same conclusion. 
Next, it was asserted that the ventila- 
tion of the cell in which M‘Carthy was 
confined was defective. What was Dr. 
Pittman’s evidence on that point? Dr. 
Pittman saw the cell in which M‘Carthy 
was confined, and he stated that, on 
medical grounds, he would have se- 
lected that cell for the deceased in pre- 
ference to one with an open window. 
Dr. Pittman was not judging from hear- 
say evidence; and, without going into 
an exact calculation of how many cubic 
feet the cell contained, he saw the cell, 
and observed the access of fresh air to 
the prison. Having given credit, also, he 
supposed, to the appearances of the body 
at the post-mortem examination in Dub- 
lin, he came to the conclusion above 


What | stated. The hon. Member for Galway 


he wanted to point out to the House!(Mr. Mitchell Henry) might disagree 
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with that; but what more was to be done? 
They had had impartial and skilled evi- 
dence. His own experience was that 
whenever they had questions of opinion 
raised, they might have opinions almost 
diametrically opposed to each other from 
skilled persons; butstill he did not know 
how they were to arrive much nearer the 
truth by a Commission. The hon. Mem- 
ber had passed over the conflict between 
the statements of the different personsex- 
amined. Itwasa question to beconsidered 
whether the fellow-convicts, in giving 
their evidence against the prison officials, 
were to be trusted or not, and whether 
they had not exaggerated and enter- 
tained a desire to cast blame on those 
officials. The hon. Member had sug- 
gested, as one of the proofs of the 
cruelty and harshness shown to 
M ‘Carthy, that, on his requiring some- 
thing to moisten his food on account of 
his defective teeth, when he applied to 
the medical officer, the latter ordered 
him a pint of cold water. But that was 
not quite the whole of the evidence. 
The statements of the deceased’s fellow- 
convicts were not anything so mild as 
that; but they were to the effect that, 
on being applied to, the medical 
officer told M‘Carthy that he might get 
some cold water, and ‘‘ that that was too 
good for him.” They stated that that 
was said by the medical officer, in the 
presence of the assistant medical officer 
and another official; but all those three 
officers denied the statement. That being 
so, how were they sure that the fellow- 
convicts could be trusted as to what 
M ‘Carthy had told them on other points 
where it was not possible to contradict 
them? Again, what was to be said 
about the conflict of evidence about the 
visit to the tailor’s shop? Was it to be 
supposed that all the officials, those who 
were concerned in the alleged acts of 
cruelty, and those who were not, were 
engaged in a Mg tag to shield the 
prison authorities from blame? Why 
was the evidence of the fellow-convicts 
to be received, and to be allowed to over- 
bear that of everybody else? What was 
the admitted state of facts? Up toa 
considerable time, M‘Carthy was a per- 
son enjoying good health, and after a 
time his health failed. The hon. Mem- 
ber assumed that that had necessarily 
arisen from the hardships he suffered 
in prison. But people in different 
circumstances sometimes contracted 
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life. Moreover, M‘Carthy admitted that 
he had suffered from rheumatic 
fever; and Dr. Pittman, he thought, 
spoke of the tendency of rheumatic 
fever to induce heart disease after- 
wards. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY: It ap- 
pears, from the evidence of the doctors 
who examined M‘Carthy when he first 
went into the prison, that he stated per- 
sistently he had never had rheumatism, 
and it was so recorded in the prison 
books. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
HarpvincE GirrarD): It was certainly 
stated in those Papers that M‘Carthy 
had admitted that he had suffered from 
rheumatic fever, and this was assigned 
as a reason why he had contracted heart 
disease. Another striking fact was 
this — that the weight of M‘Carthy, 
who was stated to have been so much 
ill-used in prison, was exactly 2 lbs. 
heavier on the day of his discharge than 
it was on the day of his entering the 
prison. He did not say that that cir- 
cumstance alone was conclusive; but it 
certainly was not consistent with the 
allegation that the cruelties practised 
upon him had so changed his appear- 
ance that his friends could not know 
him when he was released. He (the 
Solicitor General) was surprised to find 
that the two gentlemen on whose state- 
ments the hon. Member relied dis- 
believed what had been said by Mr. 
W. Owen, of the College of Surgeons, 
to whom Charles M‘Carthy, by the ad- 
vice of his own friends, went for medical 
treatment on coming out of prison. Mr. 
Owen said that M‘Carthy never com- 
plained to him that his cell was ill- 
ventilated, nor of his food and clothing. 
No doubt, there was a certain amount 
of weight in the argument that M ‘Carthy 
would not like to complain of his treat- 
ment to the prison officials. But Mr. 
Owen was not a prison official, and he 
went on to say— 

“My impression was that he was satisfied 
with his treatment in prison...... He spoke 
particularly of the kindness of the medical 
officer.’’ 

Was that statement of Mr. Owen true, 
or was it wilfully false? Some witnesses 
on whom the hon. Member for Galway 
seemed to rely, actually suggested that 
it was invented. One used the euphe- 
mism that it was ‘imaginary,’ and 
another more plainly said that Mr. 


heart complaint as they went on in| Owen had not told the truth. But if 
222 
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Charles M‘Oarthy did say what Mr. 
Owen stated about the medical officer of 
the prison, what was the House to think 
of the evidence reported partly from 
hearsay? There was hardly a phrase 
bad enough for Dr. Burns, the medical 
officer under whose treatment Charles 
M‘Carthy was, and yet there was the 
independent evidence of Mr. Owen that 
M‘Carthy, immediately after coming out 
of prison, spoke of the kindness of the 
medical officer while he was there. 
The hon. Member, in his statement, 
had not adverted to that fact at all. 
It might be taken for granted, from 
the medical evidence, that the man had 
heart disease ; but he found the medical 
men on one important point in absolute 
conflict. One medical man states—‘‘I ad- 
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‘*T was astonished to hear of his death, but 
not surprised at it when I saw the demonstra- 
tion described in the newspapers.’ 


The Nation newspaper spoke of the 
rushing, shouting, frantic crowds who 
stormed about Westland Row that 
evening. His reception by such a crowd 
was every way calculated to excite a 
man who had just come from a 12 
years’ confinement in a convict prison, 
and who hoped and expected to see 
his wife and family. Why did the 
hon. Gentleman assume that all the 
evidence on one side was inaccurate? 
The evidence of warders, and of all 
the different classes of witnesses, had 
been ably contrasted by an experienced 
magistrate. His right hon. Friend 





had sent him the depositions before the 





heretomy statement that the diseasecould | coroner’s jury, asking him to go and 
not have been of long duration.” The | make inquiries himself, and Sir James 
medical men who gave their evidence in | Ingham, after a perfectly impartial in- 
Dublin, as it was stated, ‘‘ amid cheers,”’ | vestigation, came to the conclusion that 
spoke very positively,from theappearance | the death of M‘Oarthy had not been 
of the organs after death, of what must | occasioned or accelerated by treatment 
have been observed by any medical man | he received in’ prison. He submitted 
of competent skill during the period | there was ample evidence to justify that 
M‘Carthy was in prison. Well, he| conclusion. No doubt, the hon. Mem- 
had often in Courts of Justice to ob- | ber might be dissatisfied with the con- 
serve on evidence of that speculative | clusion arrived at; butso he might be 
character, and he did not think that|if the Commission he now asked for 
either juries or Judges were satisfied | were appointed. He might still find 
with it. It was to be remarked that the | fault with the evidence or with the con- 
testimony he had quoted from Mr. duct of the Commissioners, just as he 
Owen had an important bearing on that | now found fault with Dr. Pittman and 
part of the evidence. Was it to be con-| Sir James Ingham, who had inquired 
ceived that medical men, whose duty | into every allegation, and found that 
was not of a penal character, but rather | there was no foundation for either eom- 
to alleviate the ailments of those who! plaint. He hoped the House would 
came before them, if they had seen symp- | come to the same conclusion. 

toms of heart disease, would not have; Mr. O'CONNOR POWER could 
procured for him some milder treat- assure the hon. and learned Member 
ment? And once it was admitted that; for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
the medical men were, as M‘Carthy ac- Plunket), who had asked whether he 
knowledged, kind to him, it was utterly had not been afforded every facility of 
inconceivable that he could have ex-| investigating the case of Sergeant 
hibited those signs of extreme suffering M‘Carthy, that he had anticipated the 


which had been alleged. It appeared 
to him, therefore, not only was the evi- 
dence brought before Sir James Ingham 


line of argument which might be 
| adopted by those who took the Govern- 
| ment view of this question by the letter 





sufficient to justify him in arriving at, which he had addressed to Sir James 
the conclusion he came to; but it was Ingham with reference to the inquiry. 
such a conclusion as any impartial man In the early part of his letter, he said, 
would have arrived at. Admitting that before receiving any communication 
Charles M‘Carthy died of heart disease, from Sir James Ingham, he had put a 
was there no other cause than what had | question to the right hon. Gentleman 
been alleged? Mr. Owen warned him} the Home Secretary (Mr. Assheton 
not to excite himself, and not to attend | Cross), in which he indicated his belief 
any political meeting, or the excitement | that the inquiry should be public and 
might prove fatal at any moment. Mr. | on oath, and when he learnt the magis- 
Owen said— | trate had no power to administer an 


The Solicitor General 
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oath in such a case, he still urged that | 
the inquiry should be made public. 

Whatever the result of the inquiry, he 

was convinced it would not be satisfac- 

tory unless it was a. public inquiry. 

What he wrote was as follows :— 

“To insure a successful inquiry into a case | 
of this kind, it appears to me that three things | 
are necessary : first. that the inquiry should be 
made public; secondly, that every statement 
received should be made on oath ; and thirdly, | 
that the relatives or next-of-kin of the de- 
ceased should be’ allowed to! be present or re- 
presented by counsel.’’ 

His action was not free, because he had 
no faith that the inquiry as ordered 
would elicit the whole truth. In refer- 
ence to the statements put forward by 
the hon. Member for: Galway (Mr. 
Mitchell Henry), the Solicitor General 
remarked that they were things of the 
past, whereupon the Home Secretary 
said ‘‘ Hear; hear!’? He maintained, 
however, that they were terrible reali- 
ties of the present hour, as was proved 
by the recent revelations respecting the 
prisoners at Spike Island. rin illustra- 
tion of his case, the hon. Member cited 
the experiences of James Dillon, who 
since his liberation, two months ago, 
had narrated the cruelties to which he 
said he had been subjected while in 
confinement. The hon. Member pro- 
ceeded to describe the kind of work 
which M‘Carthy was compelled to do, 
and stated that, among other things, he 
had to carry the meals of 60 prisoners 
up two flights of stairs; and to convey 
the slop-pails from their cells down an 
equal number of steps.]' A good deal 
had been said inside and outside of the 
House as to the fact’ that M‘Carthy 
weighed more when he came out of 
than when he went into:prison ; but he 
should like to have information as to 
the relative weights, and as to the pri- 
sons, which were referred to in the 
statement. What he wanted was to 
ascertain the difference between the 
weight of M‘Carthy on the day of his 
release and on the day when he stepped 
into the dock on account of his patriot- 
ism. What they had to consider with 
reference to the case of M‘Carthy was 
whether, when he was convicted, he 
was a man of strong and vigorous con- 
stitution. He was not about to endea- 


{Jui 12; 1878} 








vour to excite the sympathies of the 
House; but he was bound to say that’ 
M‘Carthy was not only noted for his | 
bravery on the battle field, but for his | 
courage and activity in all athletics of 
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his regiment. The hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Solicitor General had 
said that it was not at all fair to deduce 
an argument from the fact of M‘Carthy 
not having complained to the prison 
officials, and also from his not having 
complained to the medical gentleman he 
consulted in London after his release. 
There was a certain negative force in 
those arguments ; but no one could say 
that because he did not tell everything 
he felt to those persons, there was 
nothing particularly wrong with him. 
The question naturally arose as to 
whether M‘Carthy had complained to 
those persons who might most naturally 
have expected to have been taken into 
his confidence—namely, his own rela- 
tions. Upon that point there were 
letters written by his own hand, in 
which he complained of the treatment 
to which he was subjected in the prison ; 
and though these communications might 
have passed surreptitiously, yet he ven- 
tured to call the attention of the House 
of Commons to them as evidence that 
while Charles M‘Carthy was still living, 
and while there was a chance of saving 
him, ke had complained of the manner 
in which he was treated. In his letter 
to Sir James Ingham, he (Mr. O’Connor 
Power) had said that it was his duty to 
bring this matter under the notice of 
the House of Commons, and had called 
attention to the letter of M‘Oarthy, in 
which the unfortunate man said he had 
come to the melancholy conclusion that 
nothing less than their lives were aimed 
at in prison, and that in a cruel and 
assassin-like manner. In another letter 
M‘Carthy said that in the winter of 
1871 he was stripped and compelled to 
stand naked for five or 10 minutes while 
the officers were feeling the seams of his 
clothes. The whole. case came to this— 
that, in the first instance, an inquiry 
was held by the coroner, and a Dublin 
jury found—and anyone who knew the 
composition of a Dublin jury knew that 
it was largely composed of Conserva- 
tives, and that Irish Conservatives had 
very little sympathy with Irish political 
prisoners—yet this Dublin jury, without 
any undue bias, had returned as their 
verdict that his death, which was caused 
by heart disease, had been hastened by 
the treatment which he had received in 
prison. Every impartial person who 
looked at the evidence then given by the 
doctors in Dublin must see that it was 
actuated by no fear of unpleasant dis- 
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given upon oath, whereas the evidence 
given not on oath before Sir James 
Ingham was that of men who were cri- 
minally responsible if the result of the 


inquiry was unfavourable to them. No | 


one, in his opinion, could doubt that the 


Dublin jury were right, and that the | 


prison officials were wrong, and that 
through their evidence SirJamesIngham 
had been drawn to a false conclusion. 
He could have wished that this discus- 
sion had been kept as far as possible 
within the limits of M‘Carthy’s case; 
but as the hon. Member for Galway 
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The feeling 
‘created in Ireland by the story of 
M‘Carthy’s sufferings was that of ad- 
miration for his courage. The last 13 
years had done more to sow the seeds of 
| disaffection in Ireland than the speeches 
of all the Fenian orators both in Ireland 
and out of it. He would conclude with 
the beautiful words of the poet Moore— 
“ Far dearer the grave or the prison 
Tilumined by one patriot’s name, 
Than the trophies of all who have risen, 
On Liberty’s ruins to fame.”’ 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that he 








(Mr. Mitchell Henry), by his Motion, | was not surprised that this case had been 
had travelled beyond those limits into | brought before the House of Commons, 
the general question of the treatment of | after a coroner’s jury had found that 


political prisoners, they were justified in | the sudden death of M‘Carthy called 


entering upon that question. He knew 
that they would be met by the state- 
ment that a Royal Commission was at 
present inquiring into the whole subject 
of the Penal Servitude Acts, and that 
before they could come to a resolution 
involving any decision on that matter, 
they should have the Report of that 
Commission before them. But they had 
as yet had{no declaration either from the 
Secretary to the Treasury or from the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment on the part of the Government, 
whether, in its opinion, men who were 
put in prison for offences which carried 
no moral stigma ought to be separated 
from common prisoners. That statement 
had not been given, and until it was, 
the Home Secretary must expect to see 
a Motion of this character brought for- 
ward from time totime. However much 
the official mind of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman might be exasperated by the 
continual accusations brought forward 
against the prison officials, yet he would 
ask him to look at the whole question of 
the treatment of political prisoners to 


few very stringent inquiry. The ques- 
tion upon which that debate had arisen 
had proceeded on several separate and 
distinct grounds. The first question 
that had been raised was as to the treat- 
ment of political prisoners; and the 
second, the treatment of prisoners gene- 
rally. With reference to M‘Carthy’s 
case, holding the Office he did, he could 
only say that his sole desire in a matter 
of that kind was that there should be a 
most fair and most impartial inquiry 
into all the circumstances. Therefore, 
the moment this occurrence took place, 
he thought it right that an inquiry 
should be held. He quite agreed that 
a difficulty arose on one point as to whe- 
ther the evidence should be given upon 
oath. But he had no power to authorize 
the administration of an oath, as that 
could only be done by the sanction of 
an Act of Parliament. The next best 
thing seemed to him to be, in the first 
place, to find some impartial person, of 
| the highest possible standing, to conduct 
|aninquiry. He did not think that he 
‘could Lave made a more suitable 





see whether, judging by the example of | choice, or that he could have found a 
other civilized nations in the treatment lawyer more experienced, better known 
of political prisoners, the cause of the! for his impartiality, or one who com- 
Constitution, of liberty, or of order was, manded greater public respect in this 
in any way served by the vindictive, country than Sir James Ingham, Chief 
treatment of political prisoners. On the | Magistrate of the Bow Street Police 
contrary, he knew that the story of the Court. Accordingly, he appointed Sir 
cruelties practised upon political prison- | James Ingham, and he had never heard 
ers had excited in the breasts of Irish- from the hon. Member who had just 
men at home and abroad a strong feel- spoken, a suggestion discrediting that 
ing of disgust. If the object had been gentleman’s high qualifications. The 
to foment disaffection, no more cer-/ hon. Gentleman did suggest at the time 
tain means could have been adopted that a medical gentleman should be 
than the treatment bestowed upon men appointed as an assessor, and, as he 
whose patriotism had brought them into | deemed that request a reasonable one, 
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it was at once granted. He (Mr. 
Assheton Cross) was anxious that there 
should not be the smallest bias in Sir 
James Ingham’s mind on the matter ; 
and he, therefore, took care not to com- 
municate with him in any way, except 
to lay the Papers before him. He would 
ask the House whether a case could be 
more impartially put in Sir James 
Ingham’s decision, than it wasin a letter 
addressed to him by the Secretary of 
State, and which would be found in the 
Papers laid before Parliament? In that 
letter the Under Secretary wrote that 
he had been directed by the Secretary 
of State to forward to Sir James Ingham 
the depositions taken at the coroner’s 
inquest on the body of Charles M‘Carthy, 
and that he had to request that Sir 
James Ingham would proceed to the 
Chatham Convict Prison, and there hold 
an inquiry into the circumstances of the 
case, and report thereon to the Secretary 
of State. The letter further added that 
the Secretary of State would be quite 
willing that Sir James should have the 
assistance of a medical assessor in the 
conduct of the inquiry, if he should think 
it necessary. He did not think he could 
possibly have put the matter more 
fairly. Perhaps he was wrong in 
saying that that was his only communi- 
cation with Sir James Ingham, for he 
remembered having sent him another 
letter requesting him to place himself 
in communication with the hon. Member 
for Mayo (Mr. O’Connor Power). After 
having apparently gone fully into the 
case, Sir James Ingham made a Report, 
and found, first of all, that the deceased 
was employed in carrying heavy weights 
up to a certain time, but that afterwards 
he was simply employed in carrying 
very small weights instead. A great 
deal had been said about M‘Carthy’s 
orderly duty. Sir James Ingham said 
that in addition to his employment in 
the tailor’s shop, M‘Carthy had to take 
his share of the orderly duty once a 
week, and that duty consisted in carry- 
ing, with the assistance of another man, 
a dinner tray of about 24 lbs. weight a 
distance of about 10 yards, and up two 


or three flights of steps. As to the| 
slops, Sir James said that M‘Carthy had | 
to take part in their disposal only once | 
a month, and that he then had to carry | 
them to a sink a few yards off on the’ 


same landing. On the face of those 
facts, it could not be said that that was 
hard work. It had been urged that the 
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weight of a man was generally a test as 
to whether his imprisonment had been 
injudicious or not. It had been rightly 
said that when M‘Carthy went to 
Chatham in 1870, he weighed 152 lbs., 
and that when he left in 1878 he 
weighed 154 lbs. But, said the hon. 
Member for Mayo, what was his weight 
when he went into prison first of all? 
Fortunately, an answer could be given 
to that question. The House knew 
perfectly well that directly after a person 
was sentenced he was sent to a Peniten- 
tiary for a period of nine months. 
M‘Carthy was convicted in 1866, and 
after spending the usual period in the 
Penitentiary, was sent to Portland on 
the 26th of October, 1867. The prison 
papers showed that in 1867 he weighed 
154 lbs., which was exactly his weight 
when he left prison in 1878. So far as 
his weight went, therefore, there was 
nothing to show that M‘Carthy’s treat- 
ment in prison had been at all unjust or 
severe. He must, further, call attention 
to the fact that it was not until 1874 or 
1875 that any appearance of heart 
disease manifested itself in M‘Carthy. 
Nor did it seem to have affected his 
weight; for, in 1870, he weighed 154 
lbs., in 1872, 152 lbs., and when he left 
in 1873, 164 lbs. It had been suggested 
that when he was removed from one 
prison to another, he was placed in a 
cell not so well suited for a person in 
his condition. As to that, they had the 
evidence of the doctor that one cell was 
as good as the other. The transference 
of the prisoner from one cell to another 
was effected in consequence of the ne- 
cessity that was felt for greater precau- 
tions against his escape. But where this 
was done under orders from the Home 
Office, express instructions were given 
that nothing should be done to injure 
his health. Then it had been said that 
the cell was of ordinary dimensions, and 
it must be borne in mind that he only 
slept there, being employed in the day- 
time in the tailor’s shop. The class of 
prisoners to whom M‘Carthy belonged 
were not confined in their cells, but 
were employed in the shops, and put on 
night duty; and, therefore, it could not 
be said that he was confined in his cell. 
Then, it should not be forgotten that 
when this man left prison, not being 
well, he consulted a physician. When 
an inquiry was instituted, a letter was 
voluntarily addressed to the Home Office 
by the medical man consulted by 
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M‘Carthy, who stated that fact, and said 
that the prisoner came to him, and that 
the advice he gave him was to avoid all 
excitement, and not to attend political 
meetings. He could not help thinking 
that if M‘Carthy had adopted the excel- 
lent advice given to him his melancholy 
death might not have followed. He 
would not go further into the circum- 
stances of the case; but he must say one 
word for Sir James Ingham, because 
his fairness in reference to this business 
had been impugned. He did not think 
anyone could have conducted the inquiry 
more fairly or in a more impartial spirit 
than Sir James Inghamdid. The gene- 
ral question of the treatment of prisoners 
was discussed at some length when the 
Prisons Bill was passing through the 
House, and it was found to be a very 
difficult question with which to deal. 
The history of penal servitude was in 
many respects different from that of 
transportation, when persons had to be 
kept in close confinement for a long 
time; the greatest discipline, watchful- 
ness, and care were necessary. How- 
ever kind the governors might be, it 
would be always necessary to employ 
warders, whose patience might be tried 
in every way, and who could not be 
watched at every moment. No matter 
what governors might do, hardship 
might now and then be unintentionally 
inflicted. It had been found to be most 
difficult to obtain good warders. Much 
of what was going on at the time of the 
Devon Commission had been remedied ; 
but it might be that there were other 
things to remedy, and if he had not 
thought that this was the case, he should 
not have asked Parliament to appoint 
another Royal Commission. The ques- 
tion of classification had been found a 
most difficult one to deal with ; because 
if the worst characters were kept toge- 
ther reform seemed to be almost abso- 
lutely hopeless. It would be admitted 
that when a man became a convict no 
favouritism could be shown to him on 
account of his former social position. As 
to the separation of what were called 
political prisoners, it could not be 








effected either by the Secretary of State 
or by the gaoler. As far as he was 
personally concerned, he had never heard 
what a political prisoner was, and only 
an amendment of the existing law could 
bring about what was called a classifica- 
tion. As far as these Acts were con- 








cerned, a Royal Commission had been 
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appointed to inquire whether an amend- 
ment could be made in them, and owing 
to the illness of one, and the death of 
the wife of another, the third Commis- 
sioner was alone able to be present. 
The first two, however, remained Mem- 
bers of the Commission, and would still 
serve. He admitted that great advan- 
tage resulted from the visits of Justices 
Ply Ub prisons, and he should not ob- 
ject to the making of similar visits to con- 
vict prisons; but before this could be 
done the matter must be inquired into 
and reported upon by the Members of 
the Commission. It had been suggested 
that the Visitors should have legal ad- 
visers; but the opinion of the Visiting 
Justices had tended rather in the direc- 
tion of appointing legal advisers—a de- 
cision of the recommendation of which 
he scarcely saw the force, because he 
should have thought medical advisers 
more useful. In conclusion, he might 
say that although the Commission was 
not appointed to take up any particular 
case, i had no doubt that if any parti- 
cular instance of grievous injury came 
before them they would feel bound to 
inquire as to it, and give their judgment 
on the facts. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
was sorry not to be able to accede to 
the request to abstain from taking a 
division. 

Question put. 

The House divided :—Ayes 101 ; Noes 
35: Majority 66.—(Div. List, No. 210.) 


Main Question proposed, ‘That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


ADMIRALTY AND WAR OFFICE (RE- 
TIREMENT OF OFFICERS) BILL. 


(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Colonel Stanley, Mr. 
William Henry Smith.) 
[pitt 169.] COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY moved to 
report Progress. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. O’ Shaughnessy.) 
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Taz CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER. opposed the Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause 2 (Limitation of amount of 
gratuity). 

Mr. PARNELL moved, at page 2, 
line 22, to leave out from ‘‘ with” to 
‘‘ promotion,” inclusive, The effect of 
his proposal would be to make provision 
for the lower class of clerks who would 
have compulsorily to resign under the 
provisions of the Bill. 

Cotone, STANLEY said, there could 
be no doubt that under the measure a 
somewhat painful process would have 
to be gone through ; and those who had 
charge of the Bill were desirous of not 
making that process any more stringent 
than was absolutely necessary. He 
could not accept, at a moment’s notice, 
the Motion of the hon. Member for 
Meath; but he would be glad to be 
made acquainted with the facts on this 
subject, which he had no doubt the hon. 
Member possessed. Meanwhile, the 
clause as it stood might be allowed to 
pass pro formd; and, on the stage of 
Report, the.hon. Member could again 
call attention to the matter, if he thought 
that necessary. There was every dis- 
position on the part of the Government 
to look into the matter, and to deal 
with the whole subject as fairly as pos- 
sible. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA hoped that 
the course which the right hon. and 
gallant Gentleman had just indicated 
would be followed. 

Mr. PARNELL desired to state that 
he had not been instructed or communi- 
cated with by any of those whom the 
clause would affect. He simply acted 
as he had done from a feeling of justice. 
The clause would leave those who were 
called supplementary clerks without any 
retiring allowance whatever. 

CotoneL STANLEY said, he was 
willing to omit the word “all” pro 
JSormd, in order to insure that the matter 
might be discussed on Report. 

Mr. BIGGAR moved that the Chair- 
man report Progress. Neither the chief 
of the War Office nor the chief of the 
Navy appeared to have the slightest no- 
tion as to what the effect of the Bill 
would really be; but, if Progress were 
reported, those right hon. Gentlemen 
would be afforded an opportunity of 
looking into the subject. 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. Biggar.) 


Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY did not de- 
sire to place any obstacle in the way of 
the Bill; but he thought that Progress 
might now be reported, as proposed. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH said, it was 
very important that the Bill should be 
passed through Committee as rapidly as 
possible. The measure concerned the 
interests of a large number of gentlemen 
who were seriously disturbed at the un- 
certainty of their prospects ; and it would 
be most unkind to keep this matter 
hanging over their heads. The Govern- 
ment were desirous that the change 
which was necessary should be made in 
a manner the least painful and injurious 
to those whom it would affect, and 
therefore it was advisable that the mea- 
sure should not be unnecessarily de- 
layed; but, in all the circumstances, he 
would consent to Progress being now 
reported, and to the Bill being taken 
again on Monday. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 


House adjourned at a quarter after 
One o'clock, till Monday next. 


enero. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 15th July, 1878. 


MINUTES.]—Pustic Brris—First Reading— 
Weights and Measures * (161). 

Second Reading — Charitable Trusts (150); 
Marriage Preliminaries (Scotland) (149) ; 
Supreme Court of Judicature (Officers) * 
(158). 

Committee — Tramways Orders Confirmation 
(No. 1) (130) ; Tramways Orders Confirma- 
tion (No. 3) (128), discharged. 

Report—Innkeepers * (160). 

Third Reading—Foreign Jurisdiction * (147) ; 
Public Health (Ireland) * (133), and passed. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION — THE CON- 
GRESS—THE TREATY OF BERLIN. 
QUESTION. 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, I 
beg to put a Question to the noble Duke 
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the Lord President, of which I have 
given him private Notice. I have seen 
it stated that the British Plenipoten- 
tiaries will arrive in London to-morrow 
afternoon ; and I wish to ask the noble 
Duke, Whether he has any further infor- 
mation to give your Lordships as to when 
the Papers relating to the Congress, 
which we have been promised, will be 
laid on the Table, and as to whether 
Her Majesty’s Government propose to 
make any statement with regard to what 
passed at the Congress ? 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON : My Lords, in answer to the 
Question of my noble Friend, I have to 
state that I now place on the Table a 
map showing the territory restored to 
Turkey by the Treaty of Peace, and a 
despatch from the Marquess of Salis- 
bury, inclosing a copy of the Treaty 
signed on the 13th of July, 1878. In 
answer to the other Question of my 
noble Friend, I have to say that we ex- 
pect that the two Plenipotentiaries will 
reach London to-morrow afternoon, and 
that, in the event of their doing so, it is 
the intention of the Prime Minister to 
make a statement to your Lordships’ 
House on Thursday. 


CHARITABLE TRUSTS BILL—(No. 150.) 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Tut LORD CHANCELLOR, in mov- 
ing that the Bill be now read a second 
time, said, its purpose was to remedy 
some difficulties that had arisen in the 
carrying out of the Charitable Trusts 
Acts, and of which Notice had been 
taken from time to time by the Commis- 
sioners in their Reports which had 
been laid before Parliament. The 2nd 
clause was addressed to charities ex- 
ceeding the annual value of £50, and 
allowed the Board to make orders, under 
Section II. of the Charitable Trusts Act, 
1860, other than orders for the establish- 
ment of a scheme for the administration 
of the charity, in the case of all chari- 
ties, in the same manner as they had 
power to make orders in the case of a 
charity, the grossannual income of which 
did not exceed £50. The 8rd clause 
made a further alteration in the existing 
law. Under the Act of 1853, where it 
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appeared to the Board to be desirable to 
have a new scheme for the application 
or management of a charity, and where 
they were doubtful whether the devia- 
tion could be carried into effect without 
the authority of Parliament, they could 
grant a provisional approval; but the 
scheme could have no effect unless con- 
firmed by Act of Parliament. Since that 
time their Lordships and Parliament had 
adopted a different course. Under the 
Endowed Schools Acts, if a scheme made 
by the Charity Commissioners was sub- 
mitted to the Committee of Council on 
Education, and if there was no objection, 
it became law upon being approved by 
Her Majesty in Council. It was now 
proposed that the same course should be 
adopted in the case of the Charitable 
Trusts Acts, so that a scheme, approved 
and certified by the Board under those 
Acts, might be submitted to the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education, and be 
dealt with in the same way as a scheme 
under the Endowed Schools Acts, having 
a full effect upon receiving the approval 
of Her Majesty in Council. He did not 
think there was anything more in the 
Act calling for a reference from him. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read 2* ae to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Thursday next. 


MARRIAGE PRELIMINARIES (SCOT- 
LAND) BILL—(No. 149.) 
(The Earl of Camperdown.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 


Tue Hart or CAMPERDOWN, in 


moving that the Bill be now read 


the second time, said, it proposed to 
enact that a certificate from the re- 
gistrar of a district in which the parties 
lived who desired to get married 
should be held to be equivalent to pro- 
clamation by banns. This would, prac- 
tically, make the law in Scotland the 
same as in England. The principal 
enacting clause was the 4th, which was 
as follows :— 

‘From and after the commencement of this 
Act, it shall be lawful for all ministers, clergy- 
men, or priests in Scotland to celebrate marriages 
in that country either after due proclamation of 
banns, or after such regulation of notice of an 
intention to marry as is hereinafter prescribed, 
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and upon production to such minister, clergy- 
man, or priest, either of a certificate or certi- 
ficates of due proclamation of banns, or of such 
registration, or of a licence of a justice of the 
peace, as hereinafter prescribed.” 


The machinery proposed by the Bill was 
described in Clause 7, which was— 

“In every case of persons residing in Scotland 
intending that a regular marriage shall be cele- 
brated or registered between them in Scotland 
without the proclamation of banns, each of such 
persons shall, on or about the same date, give 
notice of the intended marriage to the registrar 
of the registration district in’ which he or she 
have resided for a period of not less than fourteen 
days previous to the giving of such notice, in 
the form set forth in the Schedule A. annexed 
to this Act; provided that when both of such 
persons reside within the same registration dis- 
trict it shall suffice for one of them to give such 
notice.” 


It would be seen that any clergyman 
in Scotland would now be authorized to 
celebrate a marriage upon a certificate 
from a registrar, as he now did upon a 
certificate of the proclamation of banns. 
The Bill was introduced owing chiefly 
to a decision of their Lordships’ House, 
given some three years ago, with re- 
gard to the ecclesiastical character of 
the ceremony of proclamation of banns. 
In consequence of that, a good deal of 
uncertainty and religious heart-burning 
occurred, and many persons incurred 
much expense and no little inconvenience 
in the effort to render valid marriages 
which might possibly be considered 
illegal. A Bill similar in terms to this 
one was brought in during the last 
Session of Parliament, and after being 
read a second time, without opposition, 
it was withdrawn in order that the parties 
interested might have an opportunity of 
considering it. It had been re-intro- 
duced this Session, and in the House of 
Commons it had been read a second time 
without opposition. Under these cir- 
cumstances, he hoped their Lordships 
would give it a second reading. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Billbe now read 2*.”’ 
—(The Earl of Camperdown.) 


Tue Bishop or CARLISLE desired, 
before the Bill passed to its second 
reading, to call attention to a difficulty 
which he hoped the noble Earl would 
find a method of getting over—a ser- 
vice which would entitle him to grati- 
tude from some whose case he (the 
Bishop of Carlisle) wished to put be- 
fore their Lordships. This was the 
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point. Suppose a marriage was going 
to take place, and the bridegroom 
lived in Scotland on the Border, while 
the bride lived in England. The bride 
had her banns published in the ordinary 
eourse in an English parish church, and 
the bridegroom had his published in 
Scotland in the Established Church in 
the ordinary way also. The bride- 
groom brought a notice from the ses- 
sions clerk that the banns had been 
so published, and therefore the marriage 
took place. A number of persons had 
been married in this manner. About a 
year ago an opinion was given bya 
noted ecclesiastical lawyer, Dr. Tristram, 
that such publication of bannsin Scotland 
was not due publication within the mean- 
ing of 4 Geo. IV. c. 76. In consequence 
of that opinion—and he had no reason to 
believe that it was not sound—marriages 
celebrated in the manner described 
might possibly be regarded as illegal 
marriages, and the clergyman cele- 
brating them liable to ecclesiastical 
censure. This was, therefore, a very 
practical question. As soon as the 
opinion was published in the news- 
papers, persons so married were ex- 
ceedingly disturbed. Several instances 
came under his notice, one of which oc- 
curred in his own diocese, in reference 
to which he thought it would be a pecu- 
liar hardship if it were held that the 
marriage was not valid. He did not 
think, however, that in this case the 
marriage could, under any circumstances, 
be pronounced illegal ; for the provision 
of the Act wasthat persons ‘‘ knowingly 
and wilfully” marrying without due pub- 
lication of banns should have their union 
declared null and void, whereas, in this 
case, there was certainly no wilful neglect 
of the law. At any rate, he hoped the 
gentleman would be held to be duly 
married. It would be obvious to their 
Lordships that a difficulty and anomaly 
of this character ought not to exist. 
There was obviously, in the present state 
of the law, a difficulty as to the marriage 
of persons who lived on the Border, one 
residing in England and the other in 
Scotland, and that difficulty ought to be 
done away with. He should be the more 
disposed to press this point, because he 
observed a very kindly clause in the Bill 
—Clause 11—which contemplated the 
case of one of the persons residing in 
Scotland, and the other not, and where 
it would be a serious inconvenience to 
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require the latter to reside in. Scotland 
merely for the purpose of complying with 
the provisions of the Act. In that case, a 
justice of the peace would be entitled to 
grant a licence which would have the 
same force and effect as a registrar’s 
certificate. But this relaxation applied 
only to cases where the marriage was to 
take place in Scotland. If it were en- 
larged, so as to extend to England, 
the difficulty might be met. In any 
case, he hoped the Bill would be so 
modified as to meet the case—a clear 
and obvious one—which he took the 
liberty of saying ought to be met. An 
eminent lawyer, to whom he had put the 
matter, after he saw the Bill and came 
to the conclusion that a reasonable op- 
portunity had now presented itself for 
putting the uncertainty aside, wrote him, 
saying— 
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*T have looked into this matter, and it seems 
to me that the position of a person who crosses 
the Border from Scotland to be married by banns 
in England is one of considerable difficulty, and 
it would be well if some opportunity for legis- 
lating upon this point should be found. I do 
not think such a person can comply with the 
marriage law of England as regards the publi- 
cation of banns.”’ 


That was his case, and he was willing to 
leave it in the hands of the noble Earl 
(the Earl of Camperdown). He had 
drawn up some clauses to meet the case, 
which he would put into the hands of 
the noble Earl; but it struck him that 
a slight modification of Clause 11 would 
more readily answer the purpose, 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR re- 
marked, that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had not offered any opposition 
to the Bill in the other House of Par- 
liament, nor did they propose to offer 
any opposition to it in this House. The 
main object of the Bill was to extend to 
Scotland—and it seemed desirable to do 
so—the principle adopted in England of 
the substitution, if the parties desired it, 
of a notice given to the registrar, for the 
publication of banns in a parish church. 
The noble Earl said the Bill had passed 
through the other House without oppo- 
sition, and he was afraid he should have 
to add that it passed too hastily, and 
with a sort of understanding that defects 
in its form would be corrected in their 
Lordships’ House. He purposed sub- 
mitting Amendments to their Lordships, 
and he hoped the noble Earl would not 
fix his Bill for Committee before Thurs- 
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day week, so that those Amendments 
might be considered. The right rey. 
Prelate who had just sat down had re- 
ferred to a difficulty. He believed it 
was perfectly correct to say there was 
some difficulty in regard to marriages 
celebrated near the Border between 
England and Scotland. No doubt, it 
had been the practice where one of the 
parties lived in Scotland to bring the 
banns from Scotland, and then, present- 
ing them to a clergyman South of the 
Border, it was held that there had been 
publication on both sides. The same 
thing occurred North of the Border. 
There had been a good deal of anxiety 
in regard to the subject, and as to how 
such marriages should be made valid, 
supposing the publication to be insuffi- 
cient. In order to constitute a marriage 
in Scotland free from Church censure, 
there must be a proper publication of 
banns. It was not too much to say there 
was some doubt as to whether, under 
the circumstances indicated, marriages 
South of the Border could be considered 
legal. He had directed that clauses 
should ‘be prepared to meet the case on 
both sides, not only for the future, but 
as regarded the past. 

Lorp SELBORNE said, it was a 
matter of regret that the discrepancy 
between the marriage laws prevailing 
in the different parts of the United 
Kingdom should continue; though he 
was not prepared to object to legislation 
such as that now before the House, for 
the purpose of remedying minor evils, 
in the absence of any great measure to 

lace upon a consistent and harmonious 

asis the whole marriage law of the 
United Kingdom. More than 10 years 
had now passed away since a Royal 
Commission reported upon that subject ; 
and he believed that, in their Report, a 
true basis for such a measure might be 
found. But it was a misfortune of the 
times in which they lived, that any large 
or comprehensive legislation on those 
subjects which touched most closely the 
highest interests of all classes of men, 
seemed to be impossible, unless some 
popular or political excitement could be 
got up about them. The importance of 
uniformity in the marriage laws of the 
United Kingdom was a subject which 
was constantly brought under the atten- 
tion of those who were concerned with 
the administration of the laws of the 
country. From year to year cases arose 
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which showed forcibly the necessity of 
an alteration in the law. Her Majesty’s 
Government could not better use the 
great power of which they seemed likely, 
for some time to come, to be in ‘posses- 
sion, than by taking up this question. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN ex- 
pressed his willingness to improve the 
Bill in Committee. 


Motion agreed to. 


Bill read 2* (according to Order) and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Zhurday the 25th instant. 


THE ISLAND OF CYPRUS—SANITARY 
CONDITION. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS, 


Lorp ORANMORE ann BROWNE 
said, he wished to draw attention to a 
subject which would, doubtless, come 
more formally before both Houses of 
Parliament and form the subject of 
general discussion, when the negotiations 
between this country and Turkey came 
to be considered. He desired to ask a 
Question on a matter of detail, which 
was, at the same time, one of a pressing 
importance that they could all appre- 
hend. A statement had gone abroad, 
to the effect that Cyprus was not a 
healthy island. Only afew days ago, 
The Pail Mali Gazette said, that though 
of immense importance by reason of its 
position, the Island of Cyprus appeared 
to be unfortunately situated so far as 
climate was concerned—while the cold 
was severe in winter, the heat in summer 
was described as intolerable, giving rise 
to a sort of malaria, which prevailed to 
a great extent. Certainly, the Island of 
Cyprus seemed an unfortunate position 
to have selected, seeing that its climate 
was so deadly, owing to excess of heat. 
This morning, a letter appeared in Zhe 
Times, from a Member of the other House, 
saying that Larnaca, where our troops 
were now going, was the Turkish for 
“‘ coffin,” so deadly had the place proved 
to the Turkish troops in the garrison. 
They had to consider that many English 
troops were now there, or would shortly 
be there, as well as Indian troops, and 
that this was the worst season of the 
year, owing to the prevalence of malaria, 
for their occupation of such a position. 
Though our brave soldiers and sailors 
might be enabled to face the enemy here 
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on more favourable terms, they must all 
recognize the fact that they could not 
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face a deadly climate. They all knew 
the unfortunate result of the Walcheren 
Expedition. He thought it would be a 
great misfortune if any feeling of false 
pride on the part of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment made them hesitate to nego- 
tiate with the Turkish Government 
for a more healthy station for our 
troops until such sanitary measures were 
adopted as would better pore Cyprus 
for occupation. He did not wish in 
any way to blame Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, and for this reason. We 
had in our Constitution this curious 
anomaly, that the whole responsibility 
of making Treaties fell upon the Go- 
vernment for the time being, while 
Parliament at the same time would 
not permit preparations of a military 
character for carrying them into effect 
without a reference to itself. Therefore, 
if any want of foresight had occurred in 
this matter, no great blame would 
attach to the Government. Ifthe coun- 
try ultimately found that the Island of 
Cyprus was more healthy than they had 
been led to believe they would be all the 
more satisfied; but he did not think 
they would like to see the Government 
wanting in the courage to negotiate for 
a more healthy station for our troops 
until full inquiries were made on this 
subject, and due provision also made for 
the reception of our troops and the Fleet. 
He begged to ask Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, Whether they can contradict the 
statement that had appeared in some 
journals as to the unhealthiness of the 
Tsland of Cyprus ? 

Toe Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON: I cannot admit what the 
noble Lord seems to infer—that there 
has been any want of forethought on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government ; 
nor can I admit that there is any neces- 
sity to enter into any such arrangement 
with the Turkish Government as the 
noble Lord seems to recommend. The 
opinion which the noble Lord has formed 
as to the unhealthy state, as he seems to 
consider it, of the Island of Cyprus, is 
formed, I gather, from the statements of 
some article in The Pall Mali Gazette. 

Lorpv ORANMORE anv BROWNE: 
And other papers. 

Tue Duxz or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON : Of course, I am not able to 
say what are the other papers to which 
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the noble Lord alludes. Theirinforma- 
tion, however, certainly does not coin- 
cide with that which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have had. Our information 
has certainly led us to believe that dis- 
ease there, both as regards frequency 
and character, does not amount to three- 
fifths of the disease in Europe. I also 
have had the opportunity of reading one 
of the most eminent journals of the day— 
probably as well written, and having as 
good information, on this subject as any 
of those journals to which the noble 
Lord refers—and I will quote from it, as 
the noble Lord has quoted from The Pall 
Mali Gazette. This journal says the 
island might be a splendid garden ; that 
from the extraordinary variety of its 
climates it might be a sanatorium for the 
invalids of Europe; and it would be 
well if the interesting experiment could 
be tried of establishing a European 
Colony there. I hope that will be found 
to be a more correct description of the 
Island of Cyprus than that the noble 
Lord has given. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I do not think 
the question will be settled by pitting 
one newspaper against another. Her 
Majesty’s Government were bound, be- 
fore taking such an important step as 
that of sending troops there, to have ob- 
tained the best official information upon 
the subject. The other day I asked the 
Question, whether there was a harbour at 
Cyprus? and the noble Duke answered 
that there was no harbour in the widest 
acceptation of the word, but that there 
was an excellent roadstead. I found 
that the same Question was put in ‘‘an- 
other place,”’ and the reply was, that al- 
though there was no harbour in the 
technical sense, there were excellent 
anchorages with easy access to the shore 
on all sides. Now, I have had some in- 
formation—I do not say it is superior to 
that which the Government claims—but 
I will mention it,in order that they may be 
induced to make inquiries on the sub- 
ject. The information I have in regard 
to the harbour is, that there is no har- 
bour at all in the popular sense of the 
word; that the roadsteads are quite 
open; and that, so far from the shores 
being easy of access, it is exceedingly 
difficult to pass from one side to 
another. In regard to climate, the 
information I have received is that 
both air and water are exceedingly 
bad, there being hardly a spring 
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in the island, and the air being 
of the most pernicious character. [ 
trust that this information is wrong; 
but, if there is any doubt upon it, I 
trust the Government will not take the 
step of sending both Indian and Euro- 
pean troops there to test the wholesome- 
ness of the air and water, without first 
taking some steps to make the place fit 
for their reception. 

THe Duce or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON: I regret exceedingly—it 
must have been my fault—that I did 
not make myself clear in the answer I 
gaye to the noble Lord, or that he did 
not understand what I said. I divided 
my answer into twoheads. First of all, 
T said that the information which Her 
Majesty’s Government had received was 
to the effect that disease in the island, 
both as to frequency and as to character, 
did not relatively reach three-fifths of 
the disease in Europe, or even in Italy. 
The information which Her Majesty’s 
Government has received is, therefore, 
that, on the whole, the climate is 
healthy. In the second place, I thought 
it fair, as the noble Lord had founded 
his statements upon a quotation from 
The Pall Mall Gazette, that I should 
quote another journal. 

Lorp ORANMORE anv BROWNE: 
Name! 

Tae Dvuxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON: If the noble Lord wishes 
to know the journal from which I quoted, 
I may say it is a well-known journal 
published weekly—TZhe Spectator. 


POOR LAW AMENDMENT ACT (1876) 
AMENDMENT BILL—(Nos. 99, 153.) 
(The Earl of Shaftesbury.) 


Commons’ Reasons for disagree- 
ing to some of the Amendments made 
by the Lords, considered (according to 
Order). 


Tue Eart or SHAFTESBURY said, 
it would be in the recollection of 
their Lordships, that their Lordships had 
struck out of the Bill the words 
‘pauper or,” the object of that Amend- 
ment being to prevent friendly societies 
paying to the relatives of any pauper 
who was nota lunatic his accumulations 
in their funds. Ashaving charge of the 
Bill, he much regretted that Amend- 
ment. The OCommons-had disagreed 
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from it, and he hoped their Lordships 


would not insist on it. 


Moved, ‘‘ Not to insist on the Amend- 
ment to which the Commons have dis- 
agreed.” —( The Earl of Shaftesbury.) 


Eart FORTESOUE said, he did not 
wish to speak disparagingly in any way 
of the most illustrious Representative 
Assembly in the world; but the readi- 
ness with which Members on both sides 
of that House had accepted a reversal 
of the principles which had charac- 
terized Poor Law legislation for nearly 
half a century was so remarkable that 
he could not help remembering that the 
organization of friendly societies was 
very widely diffused throughout the 
country, and its efficiencysuch as would 
render the votes enjoyed by members of 
those societies rather formidable at an 
Election. He sincerely hoped that their 
Lordships would abide by their Amend- 
ments. The matter appeared to have 
been but very slightly discussed in the 
other House. The first Amendment, 
the Commons stated, would render in- 
operative the immediate policy of the 
Bill; but that policy, as he had said, in- 
volved a reversal of the Poor Law 
legislation of successive Administrations 
ever since the year 1834. He quoted a 
speech delivered recently to, and ap- 
plauded by, a meeting of the Man- 
chester Unity of Oddfellows at Suffolk, 
by Mr. Daynes— 


“We had a Poor Law in England, the 
avowed intention of which was to prevent any 
human being wanting food, raiment, and shel- 
ter ; but the human being to need food, cloth- 
ing, and shelter at the public cost must be with- 
out property. What more reasonable than that 
the tax levied on all classes should only be 
applicable to the relief of those without means ? 
But in the case of a man without a family, who 
had no one dependent on him, the proper per- 
sons to receive that money would be those who 
took charge of and maintained him, whether he 
was a lunatic, or incapable of working. The more 
closely the matter was examined, the more the 
justice of it would be seen.” 


This view of the matter was supported 
by the Report of the Poor Law Inquiry 
Commission (page 272)— 

“ At this point (of relief) as on many others,” 
says the Report, ‘‘the independent labourers 
may be our best teachers. They adopt and 
enforce most unrelentingly the principle that 
under no circumstances shall any member of 


their societies receive relief while earning any- 
thing for himself,” 
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Mr. T. Platt was asked whether, in the 
rules for the management of friendly 
societies, framed by the labouring classes 
themselves, he had ever found any for 
the allowance of partial relief, such as 
relief in aid of wages, or on account of 
thenumber of thefamily? He answered 
—“ No, I never met with an instance.” 
Their penalties for continuing on the 
sick roll after they had become able to 
work, he stated, were— 

“Tn all cases, utter expulsion and enforce- 
ment of the repayment of the money, from the 
period from which it was proved the party was 
able to work. I have known them expel a 
party for, stirring the fire, or putting up the 
shutters of his window, at the time he was in 
receipt of the allowance.” 


He had on a previous occasion explained 
as to pauper lunatics that. their prospects 
of cure would be liable to be impaired 
by the dread lest their families should 
have to be maintained by the Guardians, 
while they themselves were in the Luna- 
tic Asylum; and the Lunacy Act of 
1853 had dealt with them accordingly 
on the same principles as this Bill did. 
Even though the result of their disagree- 
ing with the Commons should be to 
make the Bill be given up this Session, 
this would, at any rate, insure it a 
more careful and fuller consideration 
by the other House on another occa- 
sion. 

Viscount CRANBROOK said, that 
having voted against this Amendment on 
a former oceasion, he supposed he came 
under the ban of the noble Earl’s dis- 
pleasure, as having been formerly Presi- 
dent ofthe Poor Law Board. He admit- 
ted that if this measure was looked at as 
a Poor Law measure, it was inconsistent, 
to a certain extent, with the strict and 
hard principle of the Poor Law. But the 
noble Earl had given up this hard prin- 
ciple in admitting the pauper lunatics to 
the benefits of this Bill. As the Bill had 
stood, there was no longer in it a strict 
adherence to the Poor Law. The only 
ease in which this exemption would act 
would be when, under the pressure of 
some calamity, a pauper happened to be 
placed in the same condition as a pauper 
lunatic—some occurrence that necessi- 
tated his removal to the workhouse— 
and when, not wishing to pauperize his 
whole family, they might allow it to 
have the benefit of the money he had 
saved in the friendly society by his thrift. 
There was such a thing as pedantic 
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adherence to rule. As their Lordships 
had given up the pauper lunatic, they 
might give up the pauper also. The 
Guardians would still be able to say they 
declined to relieve him, and would throw 
him back upon the money he had saved, 
Why not be content with this discretion 
asasafeguard? Why should the family 
of a man, who got his arm or leg broken 
say, and who, owing to the want of 
proper provision for his treatment at 
home, was removed to the workhouse 
infirmary, be deprived, while he was 
being cured, of the small pittance he 
had obtained by his thrift? Parlia- 
ment had already interfered with 
the strict carrying out of the prin- 
ciple of the law on behalf of these 
friendly societies, and had given them 
certain privileges; and surely it was no 
great hardship or wrong to allow them 
to pay their money in the way that was 
most convenient for them? Even were 
they to pass this Bill with their Lord- 
ships’ Amendments, the friendly societies 
could, if they liked, frame rules that 
would baffle the Poor Law administra- 
tion. They did not wish to evade the 
application of their money to the succour 
of afflicted people ; and he did not think, 
in the special circumstances of the case, 
their Lordships should insist upon so 
very strict an adherence to the principle 
of the Poor Law. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, it might be 
fairly admitted that the provision favoured 
by the Commons was contrary to the 
principles of the Poor Law, and he 
thought the House had reason to com- 
plain a little of the action of the Go- 
vernment in the matter of this Amend- 
ment. As he understood, it was brought 
forward in the other House at so late an 
hour that it was impossible to fully 
consider it. But while it was a breach 
of the principle of the Poor Law, he was 
bound to say, at the same time, that the 
Government, having decided to support 
the Mover of the Bill, and to take the 
responsibility of this change, he did not 
think it would be wise to disagree with 
the Amendment of the House of Com- 
mons. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE hoped 
the House would not follow the advice 
just given them. It had been the de- 
liberately expressed opinion of both 
sides of the House that this exemption 
of friendly society funds should not re- 
ceive the assent of Parliament. There 


Viscount Cranbrook 
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was a difference in the circumstances 
affecting the pauper lunatic and the 
pauper. The pauper lunatic was main- 
tained at great expense, and, conse- 
quently, the whole amount that could be 
obtained would not suffice to maintain 
him in the lunatic asylum. It should 
be borne in mind that the altered form 
in which the Bill now came before their 
Lordships placed it in conflict with the 
immediate policy of the Poor Law. The 
policy of the Bill as it came back from 
the Commons was to destroy the prin- 
ciple of the Poor Law, and he hardly 
thought their Lordships would take such 
a grave step in a manner so very hasty. 
Their Lordships, he held, were bound 
to adhere to their Amendments, which 
were in accordance with the law which 
had now for a long period been estab- 
lished in this country. 

THe Eart or MORLEY entirely dif- 
fered from the noble Viscount (Vis- 
count Cranbrook), who had described 
the opposition to the Bill as pedantic, 
and contended that it was of vital 
importance that they should adhere 
to the principle of the Poor Law. When 
they diverged from it, they got into 
grave dangers, and with that view he 
should vote for the retention of their 
Amendments. 


On Question, Whether to insist? Their 
Lordships divided :—Contents 41; Not- 
Contents 27: Majority 14. 
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Hawarden, V. [ Teller.] 
Resolved in the Affirmative. 


And a Committee appointed to prepare reasons 
to be offered to the Commons for the Lords in- 
sisting on their amendments: The Committee 
to meet forthwith : Report from Committee of 
reasons prepared by them ; read, and agreed to ; 
and a message sent to the Commons to return 
the said Bill with the reasons. 


TRAMWAYS ORDERS CONFIRMATION 
(No. 1) BILL—(No. 130.) 
(The Lord Henniker.) 
COMMITTEE, 


Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, read. 


Lorp HENNIKER, in moving that 
the House resolve itself into Committee 
on the said Bill, said, their Lordships 
might desire to hear shortly the course 
which the Board of Trade had taken 
in this matter. Their Lordships were, 
no doubt, aware that these Bills con- 
firmed various Provisional Orders for 
making tramways in many parts of 
the country, and gave authority to 
work them by steam. Although the 
Tramways Act (1870) provided for 
giving authority to work tramways with 
other than horse power, yet it was not 
until 1876 that the Board of Trade in- 
serted in any Provisional Order ‘“‘ steam 
or other mechanical power.”’ An appli- 
cation for that purpose was received in 
that year from the Wantage Tramway 
Company. After very careful considera- 
tion, the Board of Trade determined to 
proceed with it, at the same time making 
a special pats to Parliament upon the 
subject; and they further called the at- 
tention of Parliament to the matter by 
placing the Order in a separate Con- 
firming Bill. In the same Session, 
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Parliament, by means of a Private Bill, 
gave similar powers in the case of the 
Vale of Clyde Tramway, in which the 
Board of Trade obtained the insertion 
of very stringent precautionary clauses. 
Both the Vale of Clyde Tramway Bill 
and the Wantage Provisional Order 
passed through Parliament without dis- 
cussion. In the following Session—1877 
—there were many applications by Bills 
and Provisional Orders for power to use 
steam on tramways, and a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons was 
appointed to consider how far and under 
what regulations the employment of 
steam or other mechanical power might 
be aliowed upon tramways on public 
roads. ‘The Gotnmitien, after taking 
much evidence, reported that they were 
of opinion that the use of mechanical 
power on tramways should be generally 
permitted, but that any Bill or Order 
granting such power should contain 
clauses providing very stringent condi- 
tions, which were specified in their Re- 
port. The Committee also recommended 
that, in order that local authorities or 
persons interested in the improvement 
of mechanical power on tramways might 
have an opportunity of trying experi- 
ments without infringing the law, a 
short Act of Parliament should be in- 
troduced, enabling the Board of Trade 
to grant permission to try experiments 
on any tramway, on the application or 
with the consent of the local or road 
authorities, for such a limited period 
and under such regulations as the Board 
of Trade might direct. In consequence 
of that recommendation, the clauses to 
authorize the use of steam were struck 
out of all the Private Bills and Provi- 
sional Orders of that Session, and a short 
general Bill, in accordance with the re- 
commendations of the Select Committee, 
was introduced. That Bill, however, 
did not pass. In the Autumn of last 
year there were again many applications 
for the use of steam power on tramways. 
After much discussion and considera- 
tion, it was determined to deal with each 
application on its merits, and then to 
refer all the Private Bills and Provisional 
Orders authorizing the use of steam on 
tramways to a Select Committee, who 
should decide whether steam should be 
used or not, and, if sanctioned, under 
what uniform conditions and regulations. 
That course was adopted, as it was 
foreseen that, unless all Bills and Orders 
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were referred to the same Committee, 
different decisions would be arrived at, 
and interests would be created, which it 
would be difficult to disregard, if, at any 
future time, in the interests of public 
safety and convenience, or for financial 
reasons, it might be thought necessary 
to legislate generally on the subject. 
As the local authorities had in each of 
the applications of this Session expressed 
their assent to the proposal for the use 
of steam, and were, in several cases, 
promoters themselves, the Board of 
Trade inserted steam powers in these 
Orders; but, at the same time, intro- 
duced very stringent clauses for their 
regulation. In consequence of the de- 
cision he had already referred to, all the 
Bills and Provisional Orders were re- 
ferred by the House of Commons to a 
Hybrid Committee of nine Members, 
who were instructed to consider— 
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‘* Under what conditions, if at all, the use of 
steam or other mechanical power might be 
authorized upon tramways.” 


The Committee sat for 20 days, and took 
evidence ; during which time they exa- 
mined into the respective merits of each 
individual scheme, and subsequently 
issued a Report, in which they recom- 
mended the use of steam, and thus con- 
firmed the decision of the Select Commit- 
tee of last Session. They also amended 
the Bills and Orders by inserting uni- 
form regulating clauses with respect to 
the public safety and convenience, and 
also with regard to the consents and 
financial position of the local authorities, 
and as to tolls and agreements. They 
also laid down the principles which they 
thought ought to be adopted in settling 
all Bills and Orders by Parliament 
when dealing with the question. These 
might be stated shortly: —1. That theuse 
of mechanical power on tramways should 
not be discouraged. 2. That there 
should be perfect freedom of contract, 
as far as agreements were concerned, 
between the promoters and the local 
authorities, subject to an appeal to the 
Board of Trade. 3. That there should 
be a power of revision of tolls at the 
end of five years. 4. That the Railway 
Commissioners should have power, as in 
the case of Railway Companies, to deal 
with all questions relative to the facili- 
ties of traffic. 5. That, considering the 
tentative nature of the question, all 
agreements under which steam was sanc- 
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tioned should determine at the end of 
seven years. 6. That the Board of Trade 
might, at all times, make such bye-laws 
and regulations as might be necessary for 
public safety and convenience ; and that 
if these regulations were disobeyed, the 
Board of Trade might stop the use of 
steam. Such was a short account of the 
course which had been taken by the 
Board of Trade in the matter. In so 
acting, they had carried out the recom- 
mendations of the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons of last 
Session, and had, by the Amendments 
made in the Provisional Orders now 
before their Lordships, adopted the re- 
commendation of the Hybrid Committee 
of this Session, who expressed them- 
selves in favour of a means of transit 
which was evidently felt to be a want to 
the travelling public in many parts of 
the Kingdom. When the Confirming 
Bills came back from the Committee to 
the House of Commons, a debate fol- 
lowed in which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the President of the 
Board of Trade both took part and 
spoke in their favour ; and, ultimately, 
upon a division, they were carried by 
the large majority of 97, the numbers 
being 216 to 119. Under these circum- 
stances, he had to express a hope, on the 
part of the Board of Trade, that their 
Lordships would allow these Bills to 
pass. The promoters had already been 
put to very great expense, owing to the 
action of Parliament during the last two 
Sessions; and after the inquiry which 
had been held by the House of Com- 
mons, they might fairly hope that, as 
they had had the consents of the local 
authorities, in whose districts their lines 
would run, and had very onerous re- 
strictions and regulations imposed upon 
them by the House of Commons, no fur- 
ther opposition would be put in the way 
of giving the public a new mode of 
locomotion. It was important to point 
out that by the terms upon which the 
Bills and Orders had been granted, the 
use of steam could be put a stop to at 
any moment, should it be found in prac- 
tice to be unsafe or inconvenient. In 
conclusion, he reminded their Lordships 
that, should they think it desirable in 
any way to amend these Bills, by intro- 
ducing further restrictions in the interest 
of the safety and convenience of the 
public, or with the object of bringing 
them more directly under the provisions 
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of any future general legislation, there 
would be no difficulty in introducing 
such changes in Committee, and he said 
that the Board of Trade would be glad 
to render any assistance in the matter, 
which it might be in their power to 
afford. 


Moved, ‘‘That the House do now re- 
solve itself into Committee.” —( Zhe Lord 
Henniker.) 


Tur Eart or REDESDALE, who had 
given Notice on this Motion to move— 

‘“‘That the Committee be deferred to a later 
day, and to submit to the House reasons against 
agreeing to provisions which will be held to 
sanction the general use of steam power on 
tramways without further consideration,” 
said, his object was to procure for the 
subject a little more examination. He 
did not think it had been sufficiently 
considered by all parties in this country, 
nor did he think that any change going 
to the extent to which the principle of 
these Bills might be forced, if they were 
carried, should be introduced without, 
upon the occasion of their first introduc- 
tion, mature deliberation and the adop- 
tion of necessary safeguards and pre- 
cautions. If they read the Bills without 
taking some such step, it would be a 
distinct admission that all parties who 
constructed tramways might use steam 
upon them. The Bills before them sim- 
ply allowed the making of a railway 
with a steam locomotive upon a turn- 
pike road. That was, practically, what 
it came to. There was one proposal 
that a line should start from a great 
railway terminus, to run through a 
country upon a perfectly level turnpike 
road, and a roa, therefore, very easily 
made practicable for steam purposes, 
whether railway or tramway. This line 
would run for about 10 miles into the 
country. Let them agree to this, and 
it would prove only the first of a 
long series of similar projects. Now, 
it was very important for them to con- 
sider whether they were prepared to 
have what were, practically, railways 
running alongside their roads, without 
any fences to protect those roads. No 
doubt, under the regulations introduced 
by the House of Commons the other 
day, they could not travel at a more 
rapid rate than 10 miles an hour. But 
the point was that they got power to 
come upon the roads with steam, and it 
was just a chance where or how the 
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extension of their powers would be 
arrested. Pass the Bills, and there 
was the railway on the public road. 
Now, they should consider the relative 
positions of the Railway and Tramway 
Companies. The latter got for nothing 
the soil for whichthe Railway Companies 
paid, often pretty sharply. At present 
they confiscated a portion of the public 
highway where in many cases it was not 
very wide. In regard to tramways, in 
general, they took the centre of the road, 
in order that parties living on each side 
might have a siding to their property 
free from any interruption of this sort. 
But one of the schemes before their 
Lordships allowed the tramways to go 
on one side, the property on which side 
would of course be much interfered with, 
while a railway was found running close 
to the other side. That would certainly 
be very inconvenient for the owners of 
this property if they wanted to build 
upon it. He repeated that this point 
had not been sufficiently considered, 
and if these tramways were made, steam 
would be used upon them, because they 
were simply asked to allow of the con- 
struction of railways upon the high- 
roads without the restrictions which were 
imposed upon railways. These tram- 
ways were open to other objections. It 
was said that fares would be moderate, 
but there was no condition upon the 
subject. Then, with respect to tolls, 
they seemed to be open to very serious 
question; and he saw, for instance, that 
the toll on coal on one line was 3d. 
a-mile, while upon the railway where 
the coals were delivered only 13d. was 
charged. These were only a few of the 
matters calling for consideration, and he 
trusted the House would be very careful 
about establishing a principle so fruitful 
of inconvenience. He did not desire to 
defeat the Bills if cautiously framed, 
and he had not thought it desirable to 
make a definite proposal to their Lord- 
ships ; but he considered it desirable to 
have an expression of opinion upon the 
part of the House. What he desired 
was to see the Bills adjourned, so that 
some necessary provisions might be in- 
serted, or that they might consider 
whether a common and general measure 
should be adopted with reference to all 
tramway schemes. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY said, he 
felt that, in consequence of the manner 
in which the questions involved in these 
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Bills were presented to their Lordships, 
they were precluded from giving any 
opinion on the principle of them. The 
whole question, in fact, was in an ex- 
perimental stage. He believed he was 
right in saying there were only two 
tramways in the Kingdom on which 
steam was used—Swansea and Wantage. 
The case of Swansea was a peculiar 
one, as there steam was allowed to be 
used for a certain time under the sanc- 
tion of the Board of Trade ; and there 
had been, he believed, a decision of the 
Court of Chancery which limited the 
conditions of its use. These exceptional 
cases showed how little was known of 
the subject; and he ventured to think 
that their Lordships, in passing these 
Bills, would be giving their sanction to 
a principle which might be fraught 
with a great amount of evil. Local au- 
thorities were, in many instances, share- 
holders in these undertakings, and their 
interests would induce them very often 
to favour them unduly. He thought 
that, even if these Bills passed, there 
should be something stronger than the 
control of the local authority, and it ap- 
peared to him that it should be that of 
the Local Government Board rather 
than that of the local authority. The 
local authorities throughout the coun- 
try were, in his opinion, a very unfit 
body to be intrusted with the large ex- 
perimental powers about to be given by 
these Bills. He did not at all wish to 
oppose the suggestions of the noble Earl 
the Chairman of Committees; but, at 
the same time, the subject was one of 
such magnitude and importance that it 
should be dealt with by some special] Act 
of Parliament, which would enable them 
to express a direct opinion on the ques- 
tions involved, and not by such Bills as 
they now had under consideration. 

Lorp HENNIKER said, the noble 
Earl at the Table had held that he did 
not wish to defer the consideration of 
these Bills too long, that they would be 
defeated by lapse of time. He had no 
objection, however, to postpone them 
for a week or 10 days; but he thought 
they should not be longer deferred. 
The promoters had already been put to 
much inconvenience and expense by the 
action of Parliament, and it would only 
be fair to them to come to a decision as 
soon as possible. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said, 
he should be sorry to interfere with the 
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interests of tramway promoters, but 
their Lordships should recollect that 
whatever they did now would be a pre- 
cedent, and would be quoted hereafter 
as such in the promotion of similar un- 
dertakings; and if they passed these 
Bills now, which might or might not 
be wise Bills, they would establish a 
ees against themselves that would 

e quoted by every set of private pro- 
moters, and the consequences might be 
most injurious to the public. There 
was one question he should like to ask 
the noble Lord opposite in the interest 
of the public, Taking into consideration 
the fact that they were going to allow 
these Tramway Companies the use of 
steam for locomotive purposes, they 
ought to endeayour to secure a portion 
of the adyantage for the public. As 
their Lordships would recollect, up to 
the present time every single tramway 
that had been sanctioned had been sanc- 
tioned as a tramway to be used with 
animal power; and their Lordships 
would see that, if they once sanctioned 
the use of steam -power on tramways, 
all the systems in operation would be 
coming to Parliament to ask for power 
to work their lines by steam. The re- 
sult would be that those tramways now 
authorized to be worked by animal 
power would then use steam, and the 
companies would put into their pockets 
the difference of cost between working 
by steam and working by horse power. 
He concurred in the remarks of the 
noble Earl at the Table, but did not 
understand from him in what way he 
proposed, within a period of only a week 
or 10 days, to arrive at a general deci- 
sion on that question of employing steam 
power on tramways. Let them recollect 
that, whatever they did now, they would 
be doing once for all, and that they 
would have only themselves to blame 
for any unfortunate results. He thought 
the better course would be to postpone 
the Bills for the present Session. 


Motion (by leave of the House) with- 


drawn ; and Order for the House to be 
put into Committee, discharged. 


Then— 


TRAMWAYS ORDERS COMFIRMATION 
(No, 3) BILL—(No. 128.) 
(The Lord Henniker.) 
Order of the Day for the House to be 
put into Committee, discharged, 
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Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN ob- 
served, that their Lordships must un- 
derstand that he reserved to himself 
the right of moving the rejection of the 
Bilts when the Motion was again made 
for going into Committee upon them. 


ARMY (INDIA)—THE INDIAN STAFF 
CORPS.—QUESTION.—OBSERVATIONS, 


Lorp WAVENEY, who had given 
Notice of the following Questions to the 
Secretary of State for India :— 

‘‘1, The number of British. officers attached 
to each regiment of native infantry, and their 
duties; 2. Whether such officers are borne at 
the same time on the strength of the Indian 
Staff Corps, with the advantage of progressive 
promotion in that corps; 3. The general duties 
and distribution of officers of the Indian Staff 
Corps not being attached to regiments of native 
infantry ; 4. Whether promotion in the Indian 
Staff Corps is progressive in a fixed ratio?” 
said, that in consequence of the recent 
changes in our military system, and of 
the new position which our Indian Army 
had assumed with respect to the Euro- 
pean Forces of Her Majesty, it seemed 
to him expedient, and, in fact, abso- 
lutely necessary, that he should ask the 
Questions of which he had given No- 
tice. They related to matters of admi- 
nistrative detail, as to which, while 
there had been an immense amount of 
honest labour and searching inquiry 
devoted to them, there nevertheless still 
remained a difference of opinion very 
unusual among professional men. The 
new employment of Native Indian troops 
gave increased importance to the sub- 
ject to which he now desired to address 
himself. By a foresight which was 
beyond all praise, a magnificent po- 
sition had been selected in the Medi- 
terranean for the occupation of those 
troops, which might be very advan- 
tageously employed. Were the ob- 
ject in view the occupation of other 
positions, or an expedition to the main- 
land, which was to terminate in a cam- 
paign or a limited period of ne. 
it might then, perhaps, have been well 
to remit the further consideration of 
these questions to the authorities. 
Looking, however, at the character 
of all the circumstances under, which 
Europe lived now, it was highly impro- 
bable that this position would be aban- 
doned for any such purposes as he had 
adverted to. As he had observed, of all 
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reputation went and actual experience 
had proved, the Island of Cyprus was 
peculiarly well adapted to the objects 
for which it had been selected. It lay 
across the great road by which Ibrahim 
Pasha advanced towards Constantinople; 
it lay also against the great Syrian road; 
and was full in front of any advance 
upon that Southern frontier which, as 
they were told in authentic documents, 
it was the object of Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to protect. It would seem 
these operations, as they learnt, again 
from official documents, were a portion 
of a scheme yet to be established, by 
which we should show to other Powers 
our determination to protect our national 
interests in the East. He hoped, how- 
ever, that the circumstances that had 
rendered this step necessary had now 
come to a termination, and that all fur- 
ther labours of the kind might be very 
remote. They found that a considerable 
portion of the Force that was to hold this 
vantage ground was brought from Her 
Majesty’s Possessions in India. The 
subject to which he now called atten- 
tion, and which, for greater convenience 
of reference, he had divided into two 
portions, was one that had occupied 
successive Governors General of India, 
and the distinguished officers who com- 
manded the Armies of the Presidencies. 
With regard to the first point—the num- 
bers of British officers attached to each 
regiment of Native Infantry, and their 
duties—it was one on which he desired 
to seek some explanation with regard to 
the present state of the regulations 
in that respect; for it had been stated 
in speeches, if not in official docu- 
ments, that a considerable amount of 
relaxation had been introduced into 
the administrative and tactical duties 
of British officers attached to the 
Native Infantry; and a distinguished 
officer, who had served twice in India— 
once in acampaign and once in the dis- 
charge of duties as Major General— 
distinctly stated that the position of the 
European officer was not in any way 
analogous to that which he had held in 
Her Majesty’s British Army. He said, 
for instance, that the tactical arrange- 
ment and management of the Native 
Infantry, in his view, was left entirely 
to Native officers, while the duty of the 
European officers was reduced to that 
of mere supervision. He also men- 
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working of this change. He (Lord 
Waveney) did not propose to go into 
the Cavalry question, which was sepa- 
rate from the present one, and open to 
various interpretations; but it seemed 
to him, from a remarkable Paper that 
was laid upon the Table of the House 
last year, that the Cavalry system was 
in that respect very much assimilated to 
the Infantry system—that was, that the 
duty of European officers was limited to 
supervision. Whether that was ad- 
visable or not, was a question, un- 
doubtedly, open for consideration. It 
might have been necessary for purposes 
of instruction, by making the Native 
officer perform his duties by the side of 
the European. He wished to guard 
himself most jealously against even 
hinting at any imputation on the 
loyalty or the friendly disposition of the 
Infantry Native officers; but, as he un- 
derstood, the Infantry Native officer had 
risen from the ranks, and arrived at last 
at his command, and that that command 
was one from which European officers 
were practically removed. There had 
been many differences of opinion with 
regard to the number of European 
officers that should be placed in that 
position of supervision. According to 
some authorities, seven were quite suffi- 
cient for each regiment; but a distin- 
guished officer, a friend of his, con- 
sidered that there should not be fewer 
than 16. Well, it was necessary that 
Government should know something 
of this subject, and that it should be 
settled at once, and for all; because, in 
the development of the policy of which 
he spoke, Her Majesty’s troops, and 
their Indian comrades, would be brought 
in line with one or two of the warlike 
races of Asia. That brought him, now, 
to the other Questions, of which he had 
given Notice, and which he believed to 
be difficult of explanation. They related 
to India again. As he understood the 
subject, when the unhappy Mutiny 
broke out, the officers on the Indian 
Army List were taken into the General 
Service, and, to a certain extent, de- 
tailed for duty in the Infantry regiments 
of which he spoke. He did not wish to 
go into the financial puzzle of the Indian 
Staff Corps, which was a much larger 
question than he felt himself able to go 
into then. But, however that matter 
might be, it came to this—that we had 
now, as a portion of our European Army 
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—though we maintained with regard to 
them a geographical distinction—troops 
raised, governed, and administered on 
a system different from that which had 
prevailed throughout the Service hither- 
to. They had, then, to unify and bring 
together, on one principle of administra- 
tion, the troops raised from one recruit- 
ing field and those raised from another. 
That the matter was capable of adjust- 
ment, there could be no doubt; but at 
present there was a deficiency in the 
unity that was desirable in such circum- 
stances, which might be of no great 
consequence in ordinary times; but 
which, in the event of the system being 
subjected to a great and sudden strain, 
or of its being necessary to despatch an 
Expeditionary Force, would show itself 
with a clearness and a distinctness that 
would leave no doubt as to the necessity 
for that unity which he desired. Those 
were the points on which he desired in- 
formation from the noble Viscount the 
Secretary of State for India. It was 
necessary that some conclusion should 
be arrived at. It had not been arrived 
at at present, as was clear from the 
Reports submitted to the Government of 
India last year and the year before ; and 
he begged, therefore, to put to the noble 
Viscount the Questions of which he had 
given Notice. 

Viscount CRANBROOK, in reply to 
the noble Lord, said, he was glad to 
have an opportunity of answering the 
Questions he had put to-him, in the pre- 
sence of the illustrious Duke who had 
so recently seen those Indian troops, 
and who knew the state of efficiency to 
which they had been brought by Native 
officers ; and he could not but think that 
the present was an unfortunate time— 
though the noble Lord had said he would 
not even hint at any depreciation of 
the qualities of the Native officers—for 
calling attention to the numerical in- 
feriority of European officers in the 
Native Infantry regiments, and leading 
their Lordships to the supposition that 
each regiment needed 16 European 
officers. For that view, the noble Lord 
had cited the authority of a military 
friend, whose name he had not men- 
tioned. 

Lorp WAVENEY : Sir Frederick 
W. Haines. 

Viscount CRANBROOK : His noble 
Friend, however, had not given any 
attention to the Report of last year, 
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or he would have seen that that 
Report gave a satisfactory answer to 
almost every Question he had put. In 
all these matters concerning the Indian 
Army, no changes ought to be thought 
of until they had come to the conclusion 
that in making changes they were pro- 
ceeding upon safe bases. At present, 
all was surmise, and conjecture, and 
doubt, on the part of those who found 
fault with the present system. The 
ground on which our Indian Army at 
present rested was fixed in 1864; and 
since that time these Indian troops had 
served in the Abyssinian campaign, in 
several great actions on the Frontier, 
and also in the Perak Expedition, and 
now they had seen these same troops 
volunteering with alacrity for service at 
Malta. He wanted to know, therefore, 
what deficiency it was in the conduct of 
Native Infantry officers that required 
them to make the changes shadowed out 
in the speech of the noble Lord? In 
reply to his first Question, he had to 
state that to each Native Infantry regi- 
ment were attached seven British com- 
batant officers. _ It was true that in the 
regiments. at Malta there were nine; 
but the extra number was provided be- 
cause it was deemed desirable to have a 
supply of officers in reserve to meet any 
contingencies that might arise. Of 
these seven officers, one was the com- 
mandant, and two were wing-com- 
manders, or majors, and four army 
officers, of whom two were the adjutant 
and the quartermaster. The duties of 
the commandant, adjutant, and quarter- 
master were those ordinarily attaching 
to those posts, and it was unnecessary 
for him to detail them, The wing-com- 
manders were, as their name implied, 
responsible to the commandant for the 
discipline and efficiency of their respec- 
tive half-battalions acting through the 
company commissioned officers—namely, 
the Native captain and lieutenant. They 
were also the paymasters of the wings, 
and were responsible for equipments 
being maintained in a good state. 
They were also responsible for the 
musketry instruction of the officers 
and companies under them. On parade 
they took the place of the majors 
of British regiments, and commanded 
their respective half - battalions when 
detached. The two wing officers were 
the subalterns of the wing-commanders, 
though available for any duty, detached 
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or otherwise, for which the commandant 
might appoint them. They assisted the 
adjutant in drill, or they acted as adju- 
tant to a detached wing. They were, 
in short, the subalterns and the reserve 
of the British Regimental Staff. The 
noble Lord asked him further, whether 
those officers were at the same time 
borne on the strength of the Indian 
Staff? He must answer that Question in 
the affirmative. Formerly, young Eng- 
lish officers who went out for training 
were attached to those regiments ; but 
that had now been changed. All the 
officers must now know the language 
of the troops, and must be thoroughly 
instructed before they took their place 
there. The consequence of this change 
had been that regiments were in a higher 
state of efficiency than they had reached 
at any previous period; while, with 
respect to their loyalty, nobody could 
throw a doubt upon it at the present 
time. He had been very much struck 
that morning with an article which 
Lieutenant General Vaughan sent him, 
on the Indian Expeditionary Force. He 
said— 

‘‘ Here I take leave to record my very decided 
and deliberate opinion, that in fixing the estab- 
lishment of English officers at the above scale, 
the Indian Government has done wisely, and 
that efficiency has been in no way sacrificed to 
economy. Iam well aware that some, whose 
opinion is entitled to respect, think otherwise,and 
contend that, to make a Native regiment efficient 
for a campaign, there should at least be an Eng- 
lish officer at the head of each company. This 
is, of course, to deny the ability of the Asiatic 
to lead a company of men into action; and I 
should like to know the ground upon which such 
a denial is based? Many of us in the course of 
our Indian Service have, of course, seen the 
Native officer in a great variety of circumstances, 
both in battle and in quarters, and we smile to 
be told that such veterans as we can call to 
mind ought to be put on one side, to make way 
for the raw—even though gallant and promising 
—English lads, with whom we should, of neces- 
sity, replace them. I think many of us would 
say, and that without undue partiality, that 
for bravery, for coolness, and resource in 
dangers and for disregard of wounds and 
death, the well-chosen Native Indian officer 
will come off well in comparison with any but 
the very pick of the young officers of European 
Armies.” 

With reference to the rather depre- 
ciatory estimate given by the noble Lord 
of the tactical arrangements existing in 
India, he would observe that the au- 
thorities upon whom he relied had not 
so recent an experience as General 
Vaughan, and others, who were in 
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favour of the present system. The 
noble Lord seemed to refer to a condi- 
tion of things somewhat remote, and he 
desired to remind him that within the 
last 14 years there had been a very dis- 
tinct improvement in the condition of 
the Native troops. The noble ‘Lord 
asked whether British officers attached 
to Native Infantry were borne at the 
same time on the strength of the Indian 
Staff Corps with the advantage of pro- 
gressive promotion in that corps? The 
answer was ‘‘Yes.’’ They belonged to 
the Indian Staff Corps, which was nor- 
mall, the whole body of British officers 
of the Indian Service. ‘The Indian Staff 
Corps had no fixed establishment, except 
for general officers ; and the Army pro- 
motion, therefore, was regulated not by 
succession to vacancies, but by periods 
of service. According to the latest 
Returns, the Staff officers were thus em- 
ployed :—Army Staff, 173; regimental 
duty, 1,150; civil or political, 341; 
police, 93; public works, 46; miscel- 
laneous, 190; furlough, 433. Promo- 
tion was progressive in a fixed ratio. 
Thus—Promotion to captain was at- 
tained after 12 years; to major, after 
20; tolieutenant colonel, after 26; and 
after five years in the rank of lieutenant 
colonel, an officer got the brevet rank of 
colonel. As he had explained, the 
Indian Staff Corps could be increased 
to any extent, except with regard to 
generals. Of these there was a fixed 
establishment, to which promotion was 
made by succession to vacancies. In 
conclusion, he expressed the hope that 
no attempt would be made to disturb the 
present military organization of India, 
except upon very good grounds, and with- 
out some definite scheme to take its 
place. 

Tue Duxe or CAMBRIDGE: The 
House, I am sure, does not desire that I 
should go into the question of the 
organization of the British Army in 
India, with which I am not personally 
and locally acquainted. And, indeed, if 
I did, I should have very great hesita- 
tion in approaching the question, when 
I look around me and find myself in the 
presence of distinguished Lords, who, 
by reason of their familiarity with 
Indian affairs, through long service in 
that part of our Dominions, are entitled 
to offer opinions to which much greater 
weight must attach than to mine. I 
should not venture to offer any personal 
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—— on the matter, were it not for 
the fact that I have recently had an op- 
portunity, for the first time, of seeing a 
portion—small, no doubt, but a portion— 
of our Native Army in India, which re- 
presented the Army in every branch. I 
need only say that I returned home, 
after inspecting those troops at Malta, 
highly delighted with what I saw. I 
could not say too much in praise of those 
corps, and I was the more impressed with 
their bearing because I was perfectly 
aware that they were not selected. They 
were corps sent on this duty, not because 
they had special advantages beyond 
others or were more distinguished than 
others; but because they happened, as 
it occurred, to be the nearest at hand 
and the most available for this parti- 
cular service. Consequently, I believe 
that I have had an opportunity of 
really seeing the working of an ordinary 
corps of the Native Army of India. In 
the opinion which I have given of them, 
I refer equally to Cavalry, Engineers, 
and Infantry. From what I saw, I am 
certainly under the strong impression 
that all'the branches of the Native Army 
of India are in a high state of order 
and efficiency. Their discipline is ex- 
cellent, and their spirit is most loyal 
and admirably affected towards the 
Empire to which they belong. In every 
respect the Native Army is well qualified 
to take the position to which it is entitled 
in the defence of Her Majesty’s Pos- 
sessions in distant parts. As regards 
the question of the officers, I do not 
think it is necessary that I should go 
into it. Whether there are too many 
or too few officers in a regiment is, I 
contend, a matter of ordinary routine 
and consideration, to be regulated in 
reference to the duties that are to be 
performed. Many of the details that 
present themselves when this question 
is broached are simply of the kind which 
must be left to the discretion of the 
commanding officer—such as whether 
officers should be called upon to dis- 
mount in passing over a rough country. 
Perhaps I am not justified in giving an 
opinion in the presence of many who 
know India and her requirements so tho- 
roughly; but I must say I think no 
officer should-go mounted to the front 
with a large body of skirmishers. In 
that case there would be no chance for 
the horse and very little for himself. 
But that is a matter of arrangement and 
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routine, and one which I do not think 
ought to be taken into consideration here. 
I do not feel called upon now to give a 
judgment upon the question whether 
there ought to be a larger number of 
European officers with the Native corps, 
and if the question were to be re-con- 
sidered, I should prefer leaving it to 
those who are more fitted to come to a 
decided conclusion. Dismissing these 
matters, I beg to repeat that, both as 
regards efficiency and spirit, I am firmly 
convinced that the Native Army of India 
is in an admirable condition and well 
worthy to serve this Empire. 

Lorp NAPHER or MAGDALA said, 
that the regiment in which the temporary 
irregularity took place that gave rise to 
the remarks of the noble Lord was one of 
the very best regiments in the Indian 
Army. It distinguished itself by its 
gallant conduct against the mountaineers 
in the Umbeyla Campaign on the Punjab 
Frontier, and wherever it had been em- 
ployed had shown itself to be excellent 
in courage and discipline. As His Royal 
Highness had pointed out, the officers 
should have dismounted when they came 
to ground over which they could not 
ride. There was a general order for 
mounted officers to dismount, when under 
fire within 600 yards, and it was the duty 
of the general officer to cause that order 
to be obeyed. As regarded the number 
of Native officers, there was a difference 
of opinion, because the Indian Army was 
one derived from an enormous extent of 
country. In India» there were really 
three Armies, composed of various races, 
and employed in different parts of the 
country, hundreds, ‘nay,’ thousands of 
miles apart. ° ‘Eherefore, it ‘might be 
expected that differences of view would 
arise among officers; according to the 
exigencies of the’ particular service in 
which they ‘were employed, and the 
characteristics of the: different races 
which they:commanded. But then their 
experience was too often drawn from'a 
field too limited to entitle them to speak 
for the whole of: the Native: Army. 
After a deliberate review of all the in- 
formation which could be obtained from 
officers of every branch and department 
of the Army, the Government of India 
had decided upon the present organiza- 
tion of the Indian Army ; and he thought 
it would bea very great misfortune, after 
the question had beén unsettled so long, 
now when itappeared tobe finally settled, 
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to re-open it, and again disturb the minds 
of the officers regarding their prospects. 
Some authorities considered that seven 
officers were not sufficient for a Native 
regiment; but they did not sufficiently 
consider that they were supplemented 
by 16 Native officers, selected from the 
whole body of the regiment. According 
to the system which prevailed in the 
old Native Army, promotions were made 
solely by seniority, and advancement 
only came when the men were too 
old to be fit for it. That was now 
changed, men were promoted for merit. 
efficient men were often promoted, from 
the very bottom of a grade, when their 
seniors were unfit. Doubtless, some of 
the defects which marked the old system 
might linger in the present one; but 
they would gradually disappear. Great 
pains had been taken to select Native 
officers and promote them according to 
merit, irrespective of seniority ; and the 
result, he thought, might fairly be re- 
ferred to as justifying what had been 
done—a result which they had just 
heard set forth in the opinion of the illus- 
trious Duke the Commander-in-Chief. 
If the Indian Army consisted merely of 
European officers and Native soldiers, 
there would be a clear line of demarca- 
tion between the governors and the go- 
verned, and any person carrying on the 
administration of such an Army would 
find himself with little power. It was 
the merit of the present system that it 
interposed, between the administrators 
and the people ruled, the very best of 
the Native elements. Between the 
European officers and the men they 
found the very pick of the regiments 
acting as Native officers; and, by their 
religion, their race, and their position, 
these officers possessed the confidence 
and attachment of their men. On 
the other hand, these Native officers, 
having been drawn near to autho- 
rity, and treated with respect and 
improved in position, considered them- 
selves as part of the body of officers 
serving under the Government whose 
loyal servants they were. The former 
Native Army, no doubt, did very good 
service; but it did not possess this ad- 
vantage in the degree in which it now 
existed, so that, when the day of temp- 
tation came, and the Mutiny broke out, 
there was no influence to keep the men 
to their colours. From the moment 
when the new organization was intro- 
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duced—beginning, as it did, with a 
single regiment in the Punjaub—there 
had been an unbroken succession of 
gallant and loyal men in the ranks of the 
Native officers, and he hoped there would 
not now be any interference with it. 
Lorpv NAPIER anp ETTRICK ven- 
tured to express, with due deference to 
better authorities, the impression that, 
so far as Southern India was concerned, 
the present organization could not, in 
case of an emergency, be largely carried 
out, unless, indeed, the Native officers 
were selected upon a different principle 
to that now in force. It might be pos- 
sible, even in Southern India, to provide 
company officers capable of leading 
their troops; but there was no system 
in existence by which to obtain them. 
He unhesitatingly affirmed, on the basis 
of opinions submitted to him by officers 
connected with the Army of Southern 
India, that the present method by which 
the Native officers were selected was in- 
sufficient and unwise. The country did 
not afford men who had military tradi- 
tions to fall back upon, and there was 
no system of education for those whom 
they chose. The Native company officer 
was simply a well-conducted old soldier 
of such an age, in many cases, as to be 
incapable of much physical exertion. 
There were many portions of Northern 
India to which the same criticism might 
apply. Ifthe present system of promo- 
tion by mere seniority was to be main- 
tained in the Army of Southern India, 
then he should adhere to the opinion of 
General Haynes that the Army of 
Southern India could not fairly and 
properly be presented on the field of 
battle unless there were European offi- 
cers in connection with every company. 
Lorp TRURO remarked, that the 
question resolved itself into this—-Could 
Indian troops, sufficiently officered for In- 
dian warfare, take their position beside 
European forcesin a European campaign ? 
Lorp LAWRENCE spoke highly of 
the Native Army of India, concurring 
with the noble and gallant Lord (Lord 
Napier of Magdala), whom he re- 
garded as the best authority on the 
subject, that the present organization 
was a good one, and that the selection 
of the Native officers was carefully car- 
ried out, and was, on the whole, the 
system best suited for Native troops 
with English officers. Though not a 
soldier himself, he had passed the best 
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years of his life amongst military officers 
in India, and had seen the troops which 
they commanded on active service; and 
many of the officers of the highest 
ability among them usually expressed 
the same opinion about the efficiency of 
our Indian Army as at present consti- 
tuted. The organization and advantages 
of the Native Army at present was such, 
that individual officers did not, as a rule, 
wish to leave their regiments. He 
pointed out the different state of things 
which formerly existed. Then the 
attractions of the Service with Native 
regiments in India were so few that 
the English officers were impatient to 
get away and obtain employment of 
some other kind. This also, in some 
measure, arose, no doubt, from the 
fact that though many of them might 
have proved good officers amongst their 
own countrymen, they were not calcu- 
lated to make really useful officers 
amongst Native Indian troops. But 
now, generally speaking, owing to the 
changes in system in the first selection 
of English officers for Native regiments, 
they had been rendered greatly superior 
to the officers under the old system. 
He was so convinced of the beneficial 
effects of the change, that he had no 
hesitation in asserting that it would 
be an evil day for the Indian Army 
and for ourselves if, under any pre- 
text, we were to revert to a system 
which had weakened and deteriorated 
European influence on the Native mind. 

Tue Eart or NORTHBROOK said, 
it had been observed by a previous 
speaker that this question of the organi- 
zation of the Native Army in India was 
one that should be considered by those 
responsible for the government of India ; 
and that the Government of India, be- 
fore they determined the question, ought 
to have before them the opinions of the 
highest practical authorities on the sub- 
ject. He quite agreed with the noble 
Lord who made that observation; but 
their Lordships were probably not aware 
that the course which his noble Friend 
had suggested had been actually fol- 
lowed by the Government of India. It 
was not three years since the organiza- 
tion of the Native Army, in respect to 
the number of English officers attached 
to each regiment, was considered by the 
Government of India, when he had the 
honour of being the Viceroy; and the 
Government of India had before them 
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the opinions expressed by his noble 
Friend behind him (Lord Napier and 
Ettrick), who was at the time Governor of 
Madras, and the opinions of many 
officers of the Madras Army. The Go- 
vernment went very carefully into this 
and other questions connected with the 
Native Army. They had the assistance 
of two officers, than whom there were 
not two living better qualified to assist 
the Government. In the first place, they 
had the assistance of his noble and gal- 
lant Friend who had addressed the 
House that night from the cross-benches 
(Lord Napier of Magdala), and than 
whom there was no better authority, 
from the intimate knowledge he pos- 
sessed of the Army itself, and from 
the great interest with which he had 
devoted himself to the improvement 
of the condition of the men, and the 
instruction and education of the offi- 
cers. In the next place, they had 


the assistance of Sir H. Norman, who,’ 


having for several years been military 
secretary and member of the Governor 
General’s Council, possessed a know- 
ledge of the subject exceeded by none. 
Well, the Government of India having 
taken the opinion of these two and other 
distinguished officers, and having fully 
considered the question, came to the de- 
liberate opinion that for service in any 
part of the world, the present establish- 
ment of English officers to each Native 
regiment—namely, seven officers—was 
sufficient. These conclusions had been 
made public. They were contained in 
documents that were laid before their 
Lordship’s House. They were sent home 
for consideration by the Secretary of State 
in Council (the Marquess of Salisbury) 
and they received the deliberate approval 
of Her Majesty’s Government. Indeed, 
he did not think it possible for any ques- 
tion to receive more deliberate considera- 
tion than had this one ; and it had given 
him great pleasure to hear the opinion 
expressed by the noble Viscount the Secre- 
tary of State for India, that before any 
changes were suggested some substantial 
proposal ought to be put forward as a 
substitute for the system which it was 
proposed to alter. He could conceive no 
course more likely to be detrimental to 
the Native Army of India than that this 
question, which had been so recently de- 
cided by the highest authorities that could 
decide upon it, should so shortly after- 
wards be re-opened. He was glad to 
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hear the opinion of his noble Friend 
who spoke last, and who, though not a 
soldier, yet from his career in India, was 
able to speak with a weight equal, per- 
haps, to that of any other man. The 
opinion of his noble Friend was decidedly 
in favour of the present as compared 
with the old system of officering the Na- 
tive Army. The spirit of the Indian 
Army had been shown on a recent 
memorable occasion; and it was with 
the greatest satisfaction that he saw in 
the public Press, and that he heard to- 
night the testimony of the illustrious 
Duke to the efficiency of that Army. He 
was sure that the praise of the illustrious 
Duke would be received by all ranks of 
the Indian Army with the greatest satis- 
faction, and would tend to foster that 
spirit of loyalty and devotion to the ser- 
vice of Her Majesty which now ani- 
mated it. 
House adjourned at Eight o’clock, 
till To-morrow, half past 
Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 15th July, 1878. 


MINUTES. ]|—Surrixy—considered in Cominittce 
—Civm Service Estimates, Class [V.— 
Epvcation, Screnck anp Art; Class II.— 
Sa.aries AND Expenses or Pusiic Deparrt- 
MENTS. 

Pusuic Britis — Second Reading—Intermediate 
Education (Ireland) [249]; Turnpike Acts 
Continuance, &c. * [245]; Statute Law Revi- 
sion * [263]; Irish Church Act (1869) Amend- 
ment (No. 2) [244], put off; Sale of Food 
and Drugs Act (1875) Amendment * [252]. 

7 Expenses Act Continuance * 

256 ]—R.P. 

Committee—Report—British Museum (Transfer 
of Collection) * [236]; Drainage and Im- 
provement of Land (Ireland) * [227]. 

Withdrawn—Linen and Hempen Manufactures 
(Ireland) * [184]; County Government * 

93]. 


Lords Amendments considered—Local Government 
Provisional Orders (Dawlish, &c.) * [212]; 
Local Government Provisional Orders (Aber- 
gavenny Union, &c.) [269]. 


QUESTIONS. 
—_—-o.0n— 
PARLIAMENT—REPRESENTATION OF 
CLARE.—QUESTION. 


Mr. SULLIVAN asked Mr. Attorney 
General, Whether Sir Bryen O’Loghlen, 
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Member for Clare County, having since 
his election accepted an emolumentary 
office under the Grdwa! as Her Majesty’s 
Attorney General for Victoria, has not 
thereby vacated his seat in this House ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Horxer): Sir, the Question whe- 
ther an hon. Gentleman who has been 
elected a Member of this House has va- 
cated his seat is one which it is for the 
House itself to decide. I therefore hope 
my hon. and learned Friend will not 
think me discourteous if I decline at 
present to commit myself to an opinion 
upon a point as to which, when it comes 
to be investigated by the House, I shall 
be called upon, as one of the Law Offi- 
cers of the Crown, to advise either the 
House or the Government. 

Mr. SULLIVAN gave Notice, that 
on Wednesday he would ask the date 
of the appointment of Sir Bryen O’Logh- 
len to the appointment of Attorney 
General in Victoria; what salary was 
attached to the position; and, whether 
the hon. Baronet had accepted the 
Office ? 


INDIA— CIVIL AND MILITARY, EM- 
PLOYMENT— GENERAL RICHARD 
STRACHEY.—QUESTION, 


GenEeRAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
India, To explain the position of General 
Richard Strachey as regards the civil 
and military emoluments drawn by him 
and offices held; whether, being a 
member of the Council of India, it has 
been proposed to appoint him to serve 
on the Council of the Governor General, 
and to be President of the Famine Com- 
mission, and to draw Indian Allowances, 
and to what amount for these Indian 
offices, also to retain his seat on the 
Home Council, continuing to draw the 
pay of that office; and, whether the 
Papers relating to these various changes 
will be laid upon the Table ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: Sir, General 
Richard Strachey has accepted the post 
of Financial Member of the Council of 
the Governor General of India during 
the temporary absence of his brother, 
Sir John Strachey. He has in conse- 
quence resigned his seat upon the 
Council of the Secretary of State in 
England. With regard to the Famine 
Commission, of which he was appointed 
President some time ago, the arrange- 


Mr. Sullivan 
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ments are entirely under the control of 
the Government of India, and TI am not 


‘aware whether any change will be ren- 


derednecessary by his temporary accept- 
ance of other duties. 

GeneRAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
said, the hon. Gentleman had not an- 
swered the latter part of the Question, 
as to whether Papers relating to this 
question would be laid on the Table ? 

Mr. E. STANHOPE: At present, 
Sir, there are no Papers whatever. 


PUBLIC BUSINESS—KEW GARDENS. 
QUESTION, 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the honourable Baronet the junior Mem- 
ber for Mid-Surrey, Whether he intends 
to proceed with his Motion with refer- 
ence to Kew Gardens during the present 
Session ? ; 

Sr TREVOR LAWRENCE, in 
reply, said, that he stood in this posi- 
tion. He had an excellent opportunity 
of bringing on his Motion for the earlier 
opening of Kew Gardens on the 7th of 
June, the day before the Whitsuntide 
Recess. On speaking the day before to 
his hon. Friend the Secretary to the 
Treasury and his right hon. Friend the 
First Commissioner of Works, he found 
that it would be more convenient to 
them that he should postpone his Mo- 
tion until after the Recess, and, conse- 
quently, he withdrew it on the 7th, on 
the distinct condition and understanding 
that the Parks Vote would be taken on 
the 15th of June, so as to enable him 
to bring the question forward on that 
day. He was sorry to say that his hon. 
Friend the Secretary to the Treasury did 
not find it convenient to carry out his 
engagement, nor had he in the month 
which had since elapsed given him the 
opportunity he promised. He was sure, 
however, that his hon. Friend was 
anxious to keep faith, and not to lay 
himself open to the charge of taking ad- 
vantage of his (Sir Trevor Lawrence’s) 
Parliamentary youth and innocence; and 
he confidently expected he would give 
him an early opportunity of bringing on 
the Motion. 


CRIMINAL CODE (INDICTABLE OF- 
FENCES) BILL.—QUESTION. 
Sm HENRY JAMES asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether 
he will give such Notice of his intention 























Fatal Bathing 


to move the discharge of the Order in 
relation to the Criminal Code (Indictable 
Offences) Bill, that an opportunity may 
be afforded for discussing the constitu- 
tion of the proposed Commission for re- 
vising the Bill ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, he should under- 
take not to move to discharge the Order 
without first giving Notice; but he must 
not be understood to,admit that any 
discussion was desirable. 
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CATTLE DISEASE—INOCULATION. 
QUESTION. 


Sm PATRICK O’BRIEN asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, Whether his 
attention has been directed to the suc- 
cess attendant upon the inoculation of 
cattle (at Campbeltown, in Argyleshire, 
and elsewhere) in preventing the spread 
of pleuro-pneumonia ; and, whether he 
will consider the expediency of intro- 
ducing a Clause in the Cattle Bill ren- 
dering such inoculation compulsory ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that experiments in the inocula- 
tion of cattle had been made for man 
years past in all parts of the world, and, 
although there were some instances in 
which they had proved successful, the 
result had not been so generally success- 
ful as to render inoculation at all cer- 
tain, and in the circumstances, the 
Government were not prepared to intro- 
duce a clause into the Cattle Bill to ren- 
der inoculation compulsory, 


INLAND NAVIGATION (IRELAND). 
QUESTION. 


Mr. KING - HARMAN asked the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, Whether 
his attention has been directed to the 
Report of the Committee appointed to 
inquire into the Board of Works (Ire- 
land), especially to that portion which 
relates to the Northern Navigation Sys- 
tem, in which the following sentence 
occurs :— 


‘“‘ We would recommend, therefore, that a 
Royal Commission, which would command ‘pub- 
lic confidence, should be appointed by the Go- 
vernment; ”’ 


and, whether it is the intention of Her 


Majesty’s Government to appoint such 
a Royal/Commission to inquire into the 


state of inland navigation in Ireland, 
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more especially into that portion of it 
known as the Northern System ? 

Sin HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON: 
Sir, my attention has been called to the 
Report, and I propose to have a clause 
very shortly under consideration. As yet 
I have not had an opportunity of forming 
a definite opinion on the Report, or to 
make any recommendations such as 
those to which the hon. Member refers. 
The question of the Irish navigation 
system will receive immediate atten- 
tion. 


FATAL BATHING ACCIDENTS—SCAR- 
BOROUGH.—QUESTION. 


Mr. GOURLEY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether his attention has been called 
to the frequency of fatal bathing acci- 
dents at Scarborough and other water- 
ing places; and, if he will consider 
the desirability of causing instructions to 
be issued to the authorities of Scar- 
borough and other places where inhabit- 
ants derive large revenues directly 
and indirectly from bathing visitors, re- 
questing them to station watch boats 
and life-saving apparatus in the neigh- 
bourhood of all bathing machines ? 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH : Sir, neither 
my right hon. Friend the Home Secre- 
tary’s attention nor my own has been 
called officially to the frequency of fatal 
bathing accidents, though, of course, I 
am aware that such lamentable events 
do occur. With regard, however, to 
Scarborough, I am informed by the 
Mayor that the place had enjoyed an 
immunity from fatal bathing accidents 
for 14 years till last year, when two of 
them occurred. The town council had 
given their attention to the subject, and 
I have seen the regulations under which 
stands for bathing machines are now let. 
One of these requires that the pro- 
prietors of bathing machines shall pro- 
vide a boat with life-buoy and requisite 
tackle constantly in readiness for the 
rescue of persons in danger. This will, 
I hope, be satisfactory to the hon. Gen- 
tleman. Under the Public Health Act 
the Local Government Board are in the 
constant habit of sanctioning bye-laws 
for the regulation of bathing ; but I have 
no power to require the authorities to 
provide watch boats, nor have they the 
power to do so at the cost of the 
rates, 








1467 Spain and China— 
POST OFFICE—PORTERAGE ON TELE- 
GRAMS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. A. H. BROWN asked the Post- 
master General, If he is aware that, in 
violation of an understanding come to 
by the Post Office authorities with an 
inhabitant of the parish of Finchley that 
no porterage should be charged on the 
delivery of telegraph messages (except 
at night), porterage is now pcm ; 
and, if he could explain why a telegraph 
office has not been established at Church 
End, Finchley, which contains a popu- 
lation of some thousands ? 

Lorp JOHN MANNERS: Sir, it is 
true that in 1874 an inhabitant of Church 
End, Finchley, was told that no porter- 
age should be charged on the delivery 
of his telegrams during the day. But 
he was told so in error. Church End is 
more than a mile from the nearest tele- 
graph office, and telegrams delivered there 
are legally liable to a charge of 6d. for 
porterage. No telegraph office has been 
opened at Church End, because the 
amount of telegraph business would not 
cover the expense. 


THE INDIAN BUDGET. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. FAWCETT asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether he 
can inform the House on what day the 
Indian Budget will be brought for- 
ward ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the hon. Gentleman will be 
aware how difficult it is to fix a day for 
the Indian Budget ; but, as far as 1 can 
calculate, it is very probable that we 
may be in a position to bring it forward 
this day fortnight. 


IRELAND — SCIENCE AND ART 
MUSEUM, DUBLIN.—QUESTION, 


Mr. GRAY asked the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, What is the present position of the 
proposed arrangement for the establish- 
ment of a Science and Art Museum in 
Dublin, and more especially for the ac- 
quisition of land for the holding of the 
Agricultural Shows heretofore held on 
the premises proposed to be taken for 
the purposes of the Museum ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: Sir, 
negotiations are so far completed that 
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Emigration Treaty. 


we have made a definite offer to the 
Royal Dublin Society, by which they 
will be able to secure for the holding of 
the agricultural shows enlarged and 
more suitable premises than those now 
occupied by them in Leinster House. 
If the Society acquiesce in our pro- 
posals, we shall, having secured to them 
a place for their agricultural shows, be 
able to devote the whole premises of 
Leinster House to the purposes contem- 
plated by the Dublin Art and Science 
Museum Act of last Session. 


TURKEY— FREE TRADE. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. J. HOLMS asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether, in the recent 
arrangements with Turkey, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government have stipulated for 
the adoption and maintenance of “‘ free 
trade” throughout the Turkish domi- 
nions ? 

Tuz CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, the best answer I can give 
to the hon. Member is to refer him to 
the terms of the Treaty which has been 
laid on the Table of the House. 


SPAIN AND CHINA — EMIGRATION 
TREATY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, Whether he will lay upon the 
Table of the House the Emigration 
Treaty stated by Mr. Consul General 
Cowper, in his Despatch of May 13, to 
have been recently concluded between 
Spain and China; and, whether the Go- 
vernment can give any information with 
regard to such Treaty having been car- 
ried into effect, or any Despatches from 
Her Majesty’s Ministers or Consuls in 
China on the subject ? 

Mr. BOURKE, in reply, said, that 
according to the last Reports received 
from Madrid, the Spanish Government 
before ratifying the Treaty wished to 
make some alterations in it; and conse- 
quently he was not in a position to lay 
the Treaty on the Table at that moment. 
The Treaty had not been carried into 
effect. He would look through the 
Papers, and if there was anything of 
interest contained in them relating to 
this subject, he should have no objection 
to produce it, 
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THE COMMISSIONERS—INTERME- 
DIATE EDUCATION (IRELAND) BILL. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. CHARLES LEWIS asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whether, 
before the Intermediate Education (Ire- 
land) Bill goes into Committee, he will 
be prepared to lay before the House the 
names of the Commissioners proposed 
to be appointed ? 

Ture CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: I do not think, Sir, it will be 
possible to lay the names of the Com- 
missioners on the Table before the Bill 
goes into Committee. 


THE GERMAN EMPIRE—THE NETHER- 
LANDS.—QUESTION. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, Whether Her Majesty’s 
Government have any knowledge of a 
Treaty concluded, or about to be con- 
cluded between Germany and Holland, 
in virtue of which the Netherlands be- 
come part of the German Empire? 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS: Cer- 
tainly not, Sir. Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have no knowledge of anything of 
the kind. 


TURKEY—THE ASIATIC DOMINIONS 
OF THE SULTAN.—QUESTION. 


Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU asked 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, with regard to the renewed 
obligations, entered into by the recent 
Treaty with the Porte, to protect against 
Russia the Asiatic dominions of the 
Sultan, Whether it is true Her Majesty’s 
Government have agreed to yield to 
Russia the strong places by which those 
dominions are defended, such as Batoum, 
Ardahan, Kars, and the Soghanli Dagh? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Sir, I am 
not aware that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have consented to yield anything, 
and I think I must refer the noble Lord 
to the terms of the Treaty itself to see 
what the Powers have done. It will be 
laid on the Table of the House to-night ; 
but I am afraid hon. Members will not 
get it until to-morrow afternoon, on 
account of the necessity of having it 
printed. Two maps have been placed, 
one in the Library of the House of 
Lords, and the other in the Library of 
this House, showing the effect of the 
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Treaty so far as Europe is concerned. 
Other maps will follow, and maps will 
also be laid on the Table with the 
Treaty. 

Tre MaArqvrss or HARTINGTON: 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman will 
state when he expects the Protocols will 
be laid on the Table? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Certainly 
before the end of the week. They are 
being prepared and will be completed 
as soon as possible. 


Hospital Pensioners. 


ARMY—RECRUITING SERGEANTS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. RITCHIE asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Whether the recruiting 
sergeants of Line regiments have any 
right to interfere with the Militia regi- 
ments attached to them, as regards in- 
ducing men to enlist for the Line during 
the period their regiments are assem- 
bled for training; if he would state to 
whom the recruiting rewards for men 
enlisting into the line from Militia regi- 
ments are payable; and, whether any 
portion of such recruiting rewards can, 
under any circumstances, be claimed by 
the Line recruiters ? 

Coronet STANLEY : Sir, during the 
period of training of a Militia regiment, 
the Line sergeants are not permitted to 
interfere with the men with a view to 
inducing them to enlist into the Line. 
The recruiting rewards for men of the 
Militia enlisting during training periods 
are payable to the Staff of the Militia 
regiments. If any portion of the reward 
were claimed by the Line recruiters, it 
would certainly not be given them. 


NAVY— GREENWICH HOSPITAL PEN- 
SIONERS.—QUESTION. 


Captain PRICE asked the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Whether it is the case 
that new regulations have been issued 
in the Navy with respect to Greenwich 
Hospital Pensions, and if he will state 
the nature of them ; and, whether these 
regulations will curtail the prospective 
advantages to men now serving under 
the continuous service agreements, or if 
they are merely to apply prospectively 
to future entries ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Sir, new regu- 
lations have not yet been issued; but 
they have been approved by Her Ma- 
jesty in Council, and will shortly be 
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published. The nature of the regula- 
tions is to limit for the future the num- 
ber of Greenwich Hospital age pensions 
in force at any one time to 7,500, ori- 
ginally estimated at 5,000, and also to 
limit to a total sum of 2s. 6d. a-day the 
amount of combined pensions which a 
man can receive from Greenwich and 
public funds, This change will not 
affect any persons who are already in 
receipt of Greenwich Hospital age pen- 
sions. The change is rendered neces- 
sary by the rapid increase which is going 
on in the charge for these pensions, 
which has grown from £46,500 in 1866-7 
to £78,200 in 1878-9. The change will 
affect all men not at present in receipt 
of Greenwich age pensions; but the 
regulations for the grant of Greenwich 
Hospital age pensions does not form any 
part of the conditions under which men 
enter the Navy for continuous service. 


RAILWAYS—CONTINUOUS BRAKES. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. M‘ARTHOR (for Mr. D. Taytor) 
asked the President of the Board of 
Trade, Whether, with the view of estab- 
lishing uniformity in the brake system 
on the great lines which interchange 
traffic, he would invite the Railway Com- 
panies to agree to a competitive trial of 
the several brakes now in use, the trial 
to take place under the superintendence 
of the Board of Trade, so that a definite 
decision may be come to on the sub- 
ject ? 

Viscount SANDON: Sir, I do not 
think it would be within the functions 
of the Board of Trade to initiate a com- 
petitive trial of the brakes now in use; 
but if the railway companies should 
agree to institute such a trial, we shall 
be prepared to give them every assist- 
ance in our power, with the view of 
aiding them to bring the matter to a 
satisfactory conclusion with as little de- 
lay as possible. So many experiments 
have now been made, and so full an ex- 
perience has now been gained, both at 
home and abroad, on this subject, that 
I cannot but express the opinion that 
the time has arrived for the railway 
companies to take immediate steps to 
come to a decision respecting the brake 
system ; for there can be no doubt that 
the general adoption of a satisfactory 
system of continuous brakes is a matter 
of the greatest importance to the public. 


Mr. W. H. Smith 
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of Public Business, 


THE BETTING ACTS—THE ADVERTISE. 
MENT CLAUSES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, If 
his attention has been drawn to the very 
considerable number of small news- 
papers which are published in London 
and various English towns for the pur- 
pose of promoting a system of swindling 
under the guise of betting, and to the 
fact that the advertisement clauses of 
the Betting Acts are systematically 
evaded in these as well as in some more 
regular sporting papers, Metropolitan 
and Provincial; and, whether the Home 
Office will undertake the prosecution of 
some of these offenders, or if the Go- 
vernment has it in contemplation to in- 
troduce a measure for the establishment 
of public prosecutors ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, his attention had not been called 
to the small newspapers to which the 
hon. Member referred ; but, on the Re- 
port of the Chief Commissioner of Police, 
a prosecution wasundertakenin February 
last by the Treasury Solicitor, for the 
purpose of an example to future of- 
fenders. 


MOTIONS. 
— 20a 


PARLIAMENT — PROGRESS OF PUBLIC 
BUSINESS.—RESOLUTION. 


Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER moved, pursuant to Notice— 


“ That after To-morrow, for the remainder of 
the Session, Orders of the Day have precedence 
of Notices of Motion upon Tuesdays, Govern- 
ment Orders having priority, and that Govern- 
ment Orders have priority upon Wednesdays.”’ 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I have no doubt, whatever may be the 
feelings of some hon. Members whose 
opportunities will be interfered with by 
this Motion, that the great majority of 
the House will be ready to accede to 
this, or indeed to any other Motion which 
would have the effect of putting an end 
to this already protracted Session. But 
I think that the House will expect before 
it passes this Resolution, that some in- 
formation should be given to it with re- 
spect to the use which the Government 
intend to make of the additional time 
thus placed at their disposal. I do not 
propose to go through the list of Go- 
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yernment measures in detail, and I am 
not prepared to say that there are, for 
this time of the year, any unusual num- 
ber of Bills, with which progress has 
been made, which there is not any pro- 
bability of passing. There are some 
measures on the Order Book, which it 
has long been quite evident the Govern- 
ment do not intend to press, and it is 
very desirable that they should take this 
opportunity of informing the House, as 
far as they are able, what measures it 
is intended to press and what are to 
be abandoned. Some of the most im- 
portant Bills with which progress has 
been made are Bills relating to the sub- 
ject of localgovernment. TheCounty Go- 
vernment Bill has been dropped for a very 
long time, and I believe it is understood 
that it is not the intention of the Govern- 
ment to persevere with it any further. 
There are the Highways and Valuation 
Bills, and I should doubt whether it 
would be possible for the Government to 
pass the latter of those measures this Ses- 
sion. I cannot help thinking that it is to 
be regretted that the Government should 
have introduced so many Bills relating 
to this matter, if it was not their inten- 
tion to persevere with them, or if they 
had not a reasonable prospect of passing 
them; because, when a variety of mea- 
sures are before the House together, 
there is a tendency to waste time, not 
only by the period actually occupied in 
the discussion of any particular measure, 
but because questions creep into the dis- 
cussion as to other measures, and re-act 
upon it. I will not anticipate the state- 
ment which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer is, doubtless, prepared to make, 
and I will leave it to hon. Members who 
take particular interest in the measures 
before the House to put questions to the 
Government respecting their further 
progress; but there is one other point to 
which I wish to refer before I sit down, 
and that is the answer which the right 
hon. Gentleman gave the other day with 
reference to the Motion standing in the 
name of my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Greenwich for to-morrow. The 
right hon. Gentleman stated that he 
would not be able to dispense with a 
Morning Sitting to-morrow so as to give 
my right hon. Friend the whole evening. 
Now, I think, considering the very great 
importance of the question which is to 
be raised by my right hon. Friend—and 
considering the large amount of time of 
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the House which the Government are 
now about to appropriate, it would be 
very desirable if they could find it pos- 
sible not to ask for a Morning Sitting 
to-morrow, but to give up the whole of 
Tuesday to the discussion of this Mo- 
tion. 

Tue O’CONOR DON: Sir, I have no 
wish to oppose the Motion of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, but rather to 
give every facility for bringing the Ses- 
sion to a close; but when he asks the 
House to give up to the Government all 
the time usually devoted to Private 
Members’ Business, I think I may 
fairly appeal to him to know what 
he will do to facilitate the passing of 
the Sunday Closing Bill for Ireland ? 
That Bill has been in my charge all 
this Session; but it has really be- 
come the possession and property of 
the House, on account of the over- 
whelming majorities in its favour, and 
from the time which has been devoted to 
it. Itis but reasonable for me to ask 
what course the Government intend to 
adopt with regard to it, especially as the 
House has already spent 54 hours 
on it? We none of us wish that all the 
time which has been spent on this Bill 
should be lost, and the Government will 
do wisely to get rid of the question this 
Session. I, therefore, appeal to the 
right hon. Gentleman to give us the as- 
surance that this Bill will be read a third 
time at the earliest opportunity. 

Mr. GLADSTONE: Sir, I do not in- 
tend to dwell beyond a very few words 
on the appeal made by my noble Friend, 
because I think it would appear as if 
my own personal convenience was in- 
volved in it; but I wish to point this out 
to the Government, that it may be right 
to consider why it is that the Motion of 
which I have given Notice has occurred 
at a period of the year when, undoubt- 
edly, time is very scarce, and when it 
seems invidious to press the Govern- 
ment. The reason of the delay has been 
this—that whereas the Act was passed in 
India with extraordinary expedition on 
March 12, it was not until the beginning 
of July that any Papers were laid on the 
Table of this House. A discussion was 
begun—and I was not surprised at it— 
early in the month of March or April; 
but I myself made an appeal to hon. 
Members on this side of the House to 
waive any discussion, because the Papers 
were not in our hands, and we were not 
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in a position to approach the subject 
satisfactorily. I could not have had the 
smallest conception that three or four 
months would elapse before we were to 
be placed in the possession of informa- 
tion on which we might proceed. I have 
no doubt this delay was owing to ex- 
ceptional causes; but I think Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government will see that it does 
constitute a claim to afford such oppor- 
tunities as they can for the discussion 
now that we have approached it. I 
wish to say one word on the appeal just 
made by the hon. Member for Roscom- 
mon (the O’Conor Don). With regard 
to that, I feel convinced that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, as men of sense 
and the regulators of the Business of 
the House, will give some encourage- 
ment to it; because it is really too for- 
midable that Members of this House, 
whether they are approvers or oppo- 
nents of the Bill, should look forward 
to arenewal in future years of the opera- 
tions which we have gone through during 
the present Session. My hon. Friend 
says that nearly 60 hours have been con- 
sumed in the discussion upon this Bill. 
What is the meaning of that? It means 
that more than one-twentieth part of the 
entire time at the disposal of this House, 
for all subjects whatever, foreign and 
domestic, has been consumed in con- 
sidering whether during the period of 
four years public-houses in Ireland 
shall be closed on Sunday. Thereis a 
disproportion in that which is very 
grievous, and it is quite evident that— 
I will not say the same obstinacy—the 
same gallantry and the same tenacity 
which have been exhibited during the 
present Session in opposing this Bill will 
not be wanting in future years. We 
should again find ourselves sitting here 
at 3 o’clock, at 5 o’clock, at 7 
and 8 o’clock in the morning, unless 
we are permitted now to give a small 
amount of time for the disposal of it. I 
would venture to point out this—that if 
the Government intend to allow some 
reasonable opportunity to be devoted for 
this purpose, it will be very desirable 
that it should be done soon, because the 
subject is entirely new to the House of 
Lords, and it is one which the House of 
Lords has as much a right to entertain 
independently as wehave. It is of the 
greatest importance that, if it goes there, 
it should go under circumstances when it 
can be properly discussed, and not in the 
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crowd and hurry of the last days of the 
Session. 

Mr. MURPHY said, he would not 
presume to dictate to the Government 
what course they should take with re- 
gard to giving further facilities for the 
Bill of a private Member ; but he must 
be allowed to make this remark—that 
perhaps in the history of Parliamentary 
proceedings there was not a single in- 
stance of so many facilities having been 
given to the promoters of a Private Bill 
as had been given to the hon. Member 
for Roscommon in relation to the Irish 
Sunday Closing Bill. The right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
had characterized the discussions which 
had taken place in opposition to that 
measure as an unprecedented waste of 
time; but he would ask him if the 
minority would have ventured to occupy 
all that time if it were not that they 
felt they were backed up by the great 
majority of the Irish people. The right 
hon. Gentleman spoke of majorities 
having been obtained in favour of the 
Bill; but, in reality, there had been 
only-one majority registered on behalf 
of it, and that was the majority on the 
principle of the Bill on the Motion for 
its second reading; and he protested 
against the opposition which had been 
subsequently given to the measure being 
described as a useless waste of time, 
seeing that it had given an opportunity 
to the growing opinion of the people of 
Ireland to develop itself against the Bill, 
which it had done in a most unprece- 
dented manner. 

Mr. MELDON hoped that some dis- 
tinct statement would be made as to the 
course which it was intended to follow 
with regard to the various Government 
Bills which were before the House re- 
lating to Ireland. He found that, at the 
present time, there were altogether in 
different stages of progress 83 Govern- 
ment measures on the Order Book of the 
House. Of these, a dozen, he thought, 
were Irish Bills. There were on the 
Paper for that evening five Government 
measures affecting Ireland, most of them 
for second reading ; there were 72 Votes 
to be taken in Committee of Supply ; the 
Indian Budget had not been touched ; 
and a Supplemental Estimate was about 
to be brought forward. Under these 
circumstances, he thought it was not 
unreasonable to inquire, what Irish 
measures the Government intended 
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to force on at that period of the Ses- 
sion? 

Dr. LUSH hoped the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would consider the pro- 
priety of dropping, for this Session, the 
Medical Act Amendment Bill, which had 
received considerable opposition from all 
parts of the House. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
a discussion must arise on the Expiring 
Laws Continuance Bill, through the 
fault of the Government in not having 
introduced the Corrupt Practices Bill, 
which they had promised year after year. 
They had distinctly assured the House 
last year that they would bring the Bill 
in early this Session; but, as yet, they 
had not redeemed their promises. The 
law as to corrupt practices was in a most 
imperfect state, and greatly needed re- 
form. With regard to the Motion of 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Greenwich on the subject of the 
Indian Vernacular Press Law, he could 
not but think that the discussion would 
lead to a most imperfect and unsatis- 
factory result if it did not begin till 9 
o'clock. He considered that it would be 
better for the dignity of the House, and 
for the power of the country in India 
that the discussion should receive ample 
treatment, which it could not do if it 
only began at 9 o’clock. Many hon. 
Members would be tempted to oppose 
the Motion now made cables some pro- 
mise on the subject was given. 

Mr. GORST desired to know, when 
the Government proposed to go into 
Committee of Supply again on the Navy 
Estimates; and, whether the Government 
would adhere to the understanding that 
fair opportunity should be given for the 
discussion of those Estimates; because 
there were several very important mat- 
ters which would come on for discussion 
at that time? 

Dr. WARD, referring to the Irish 
Fisheries Bill, of which he had charge, 
asked, what course the Government in- 
tended to take, after the House had in 
a former Session passed a Resolution 
acknowledging the necessity of dealing 
with the question ? 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he must join in 
the appeal which had been made to the 
Government to give to-morrow night 
for the discussion of the Motion of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich. On a former occasion the 
Government distinctly said that if the 
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subject were not then pressed, they 
would recognize the importance of a full 
debate when the Papers were laid on 
the Table. Considering the importance 
of the Press Act in itself, the manner in 
which it had been passed, and also the 
manner in which the Home Government 
had had their hand forced by the Go- 
vernment of India, he thought it must 
be obvious that such issues as were in- 
volved could not be debated in a Sitting 
which began at 9 o’clock. He would 
make an earnest appeal to the Govern- 
ment to allow to-morrow evening to be 
taken for the Motion of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich.. 

Mr. C. BECKETT-DENISON agreed 
with the hon. Member for Hackney (Mr. 
Faweett) as to the importance of the 
questions to which he had referred, but 
drew a different conclusion with regard 
tothem. It would be far better that 
the discussion should not take place at 
all this Session. Whether a half, or 
the whole, of an evening were taken for 
the consideration of the subject, it would 
be an incomplete discussion. 

Mr. RAMBAY said, that in the pre- 
sent state of Public Business, and con- 
sidering the period of the Session at 
which they had arrived, it would be de- 
sirable that the Scotch Members should 
be informed which of the Bills relating 
to Scotland now before the House were 
likely to be passed in the course of 
this Session. He would therefore ask, 
which of those measures was it the 
intention of the Government to ad- 
here to; which of them were the Go- 
vernment determined to carry through ? 
If the Chancellor of the Exchequer was 
unable to answer those questions that 
evening, he hoped the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would do so in the course of the 
present week. 

Mr. HAYTER wished to know, on 
what day the Army Estimates would 
be proceeded with, when the question of 
supplementing the Army Examination 
by physical competition could be dis- 
cussed ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR ortuz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I am very much indebted 
to the House for the manner in which 
they have received the main proposition 
which I have submitted—namely, that 
the remaining Tuesdays and Wednes- 
days shall be given to the Government 
Business. I think it is for the conve- 


nience of the House, as well as for that of 
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the Government, that that arrangement 
should now be made. We have had, as 
the noble Lord has truly said, a rather 
protracted Session, beginning so early 
as we did; and I think the time has 
quite come when we may endeavour to 
see our way towards the conclusion of 
the Business that lies before us. At 
the same time, I do not think that the 
day has yet actually arrived for that 
which is technically known as the Mas- 
sacre of the Innocents. I think it would 
be unwise and indiscreet in us to throw 
over, at the present moment, a large 
number of Bills, some of which it might 
possibly be found in our power to pass ; 
but I think it is quite reasonable that 
the House should ask what are the Bills 
we attach special importance to, and 
what are those we have every expecta- 
tion, and hope, and intention, so far as 
we can, of carrying. Now, there are 
two Bills, certainly, which stand in the 
first rank. One is the Bill of which we 
are to move the second reading to-night 
—the Intermediate Education (Ireland) 
Bill. The other is the Cattle Bill, 
which stands for progress in Committee 
to-morrow. I think it is very desirable 
that we should lose no time in making 
such progress as we can with those two 
Bills. That brings me to the question 
which the noble Lord put with regard 
to the Business for to-morrow. When 
I was asked the other night by the hon. 
Member for Hackney (Mr. Fawcett), 
whether the Government would dispense 
with a Morning Sitting to-morrow, in 
order that the whole evening might be 
given to the discussion of the Motion of 
the right hon. Member for Greenwich, I 
pointed out that it was of importance 
that we should proceed with the Cattle 
Bill, and I objected to the alteration of 
our arrangements on that ground. I 
still think it would not be for the con- 
venience of the House that we should 
put off the commencement of that Bill in 
Committee. But I would wish to make 
this proposal. I feel the force of the 
appeal which has been made—that ample 
time should be given to discuss a ques- 
tion of such interest as that which my 
right hon. Friend (Mr. Gladstone) pro- 
poses to raise. WhatI suggest would 
be this—I have already made a Motion 
that, after to-morrow, Orders of the Day 
should have precedence of Notices of 
Motion upon Tuesdays—that is, with 
a view of taking a Morning Sitting to- 
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morrow and proceeding with the ordi- 
nary Notices in the evening. Now, if 
the House would be willing to allow us 
to begin to take Tuesdays, not after to- 
morrow, but on to-morrow, and to allow 
us to begin the Cattle Bill in Committee 
to-morrow, at an evening regular Sit- 
ting, I would then undertake in the fol- 
lowing week—say, to-morrow week—to 
place that Tuesday at the disposal of my 
right hon. Friend for the discussion of 
the question which he desires to bring 
forward. If that arrangement were 
acceptable, I should be glad to fall in 
with it. If not, I should propose to 
make the Motion in the form in which it 
stands at present. In that case, the 
Order of the Day, which has already 
been made, for the House to meet at 2 
o’clock, for the purpose of proceeding 
with the Cattle Bill, would stand. I 
think the House will see that, in making 
that proposal, I am anxions to accom- 
plish two objects. One is to give a pro- 

er time for the discussion of the Cattle 

ill, which must take more than one 
night, in Committee, and with which it 
is desirable to proceed when we take it 
up. The second object is to give ample 
opportunity for the discussion of the ques- 
tion of the Vernacular Press. [ Mr. Giap- 
stone assented. | I understand that that 
arrangement is accepted. Under these 
circumstances, I shall ask presently for 
leave to withdraw the present Motion, 
and propose to leave out the two words, 
‘‘ after to-morrow ;”’ and I shall have 
to make a Motion to correct the form of 
the Order in which it has been made. 
With regard to the other Bills which we 
have before us, there are two or three 
which the Government hope to proceed 
with, and to carry through. We propose 
to proceed with the Scotch Education 
Bill, and the Scotch Endowed Schools 
and Hospitals Bill. Both of those Bills 
are in such a state that we think we 
may fairly expect to carry them this 
Session. Then there is the Highways 
Bill, which stands for Report, -and has 
yet to go to the House of Lords. I have 
no doubt we shall proceed with that mea- 
sure. With reference to the County 
Government Bill, as the noble Lord has 
pointed out, it has been understood for 
some time that we have practically 
abandoned the hope of being able to 
ies with that measure this Session. 

will say nothing at this moment about 
the Valuation Bill. It would be pres 
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mature to say what we should be able to 
do with that measure; but we must pro- 
ceed with the Highway Bill first. There 
are. some, Bills of smaller dimensions, 
but still of importance ; and, considering 
the progress they have made, I think we 
ought to expect. to proceed with them. 
There is, for.instance, the Bishoprics 
Bill, which has made certain progress. 
There is the Territorial Waters Bill, 
which, haying reference.to its important 
and international, character, certainly 
ought to be carried. Then, there are the 
Admiralty and War Office Bill, the In- 
closure Bill, and some others which I 
hope we shall be able to proceed with. 
We do not intend to proceed this Session 
with the Under. Secretaries of State 
(Scotland) Bill, or. the Law Clerk (Scot- 
land) Bill, With regard to the Criminal 
Code, that has already been explained. 
With regard to the Medical Law Amend- 
ment Bull, it would be premature to 
make any statement upon the subject ; 
and I should prefer to take a little 
time before deciding what course the 
Government would adopt with regard to 
that measure. As to the Irish Bills, 
there is, of course, the important Bill 
now before us—the Intermediate Educa- 
tion Bill—and, possibly, we may be able 
to pass. the Statute Law Revision Bill. 
I do not think we shall be able to pass 
the Bankruptcy Bill. With regard to 
one or two other Bills, it would not be 
possible at this time to give any definite 
answer. The hon. Member for Roscom- 
mon (the O’Conor Don) and others have 
called attention to that very interesting 
measure, the Sunday Closing Bill... I 
could not undertake to fix a day for it; 
but I think the House will feel that, 
after the length of time which has been 
spent in considering it, and the stage at 
which it has arrived, it would hardly be 
rational that the House should not pro- 
ceed with it. I hope that an opportunity 
of doing so may arise. My hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Chatham 
(Mr. Gorst) has referred to the Navy Esti- 
mates. I am, of course, anxious to get on 
with them and other Estimates; but I 
am bound to say that the Estimates which 
at present press most on us are the 
Education Estimates; and I hope we 
shall be able to proceed with them on 
Thursday next. So far as I can calcu- 


late at present, without knowing what 
contingencies may. arise, I think we may 
look to: take the Navy Estimates about 
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Tuesday, the 30th, if we are ready to 
take the Indian Budget on Monday, the 
29th ; but without knowing what debates 
on important questions either of general 
or of foreign policy, it is almost pre- 
mature to attempt to fix precisely the 
days on which these matters can be 
brought forward. I have endeavoured 
to give, as far as I can, general informa- 
tion to the House of the position in which 
we stand. I admit that there is some 
ground of complaint as to the Corrupt 
Practices Bill not having been intro- 
duced. I am afraid that at this period 
of the Session we can hardly hope to 
pass that Bill; but I think I can pro- 
mise, at all events, that we will make 
every exertion to lay it on the Table 
before the end of the Session. Under 
these circumstances I beg to withdraw 
the Motion which I have made, and to 
substitute for it one with the words 
“after to-morrow” omitted. Then I 
shall move, with regard to to-morrow, 
that the Orders of the Day which are 
appointed for to-morrow at 2 o’clock 
be deferred until to-morrow. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Resolved, That, for the remainder of the 
Session, Orders of the Day have precedence of 
Notices of Motion upon Tuesdays, Government 
Orders having priority, and that Government 
Orders have priority upon Wednesdays.—(M*. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—29-o— 


Ordered, That the Orders of the Day which 
are appointed for To-morrow, at Two of the 
clock, be deferred till To-morrow.—(M7. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer.) 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION 
(IRELAND) BILL—{Zords]—[Bnx 249.] 


(Mr. J. Lowther.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order for Second Reading read. 


Mr. J. LOWTHER, in moving that 
the Bill be now read asecond time, said, 
that, fortunately, it was not necessary 
for him to detain the House at any 
length on the reasons which made it im- 
portant that a measure on that subject 
should be introduced. He thought it 
was conceded on all sides that legislation 
in regard to Intermediate Education in 
Ireland called for early attention at the 
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hands of the Government. He had 
hoped that he would have been able, at 
an earlier period of the Session, to move 
the second reading of the Bill; but cir- 
cumstances, to which he need not speci- 
fically refer, but which were certainly 
beyond the control of himself and his 
Colleagues, had, unfortunately, rendered 
that impracticable. In ordinary circum- 
stances, he would not have thought that 
an explanation, still less an apology, 
was due in respect of the introduction of 
the measure in “another place,”’ where, 
he believed, it would be an advantage 
that more measures should be initiated ; 
but an assurance having been given in 
this House, that the measure would be 
introduced on an early day, it was ne- 
cessary to remind hon. Members that 
circumstances beyond the immediate 
control of the Government rendered it 
necessary to adopt the course which 
had resulted in the great advantage of 
the Bill being, in the first instance, ex- 
plained to Parliament by his noble and 
learned Friend the Lord Chancellor, who, 
in addition to the many qualifications su- 
perior to his (Mr. Lowther’s) own which 
he possessed, added thereto a long and 
intimate acquaintance with every aspect 
of that great question. The object in 
view was to place within the reach of 
all sects and creeds in Ireland facilities 
for obtaining Intermediate Education. 
No doubt, other schemes might have 
been devised. It might have been 
feasible to establish new schools with 
resources supplied from the State, or to 
subsidize existing institutions; but, for 
reasons which he thought would com- 
mend themselves to both sides of the 
House, the Government did not think it 
desirable to adopt either of these courses. 
If they had done so, they would have 
been treading on very dangerous ground, 
even if either course had offered a 
desirable method of effecting the ob- 
ject in view. They, therefore, selected 
the alternative plan, which was embo- 
died in the Bill—that of placing within 
the reach of all, impartially and without 
distinction of sect or religion, advan- 
tages which it was hoped the nation at 
large would avail itself of. It was pro- 
posed to constitute a Board, to be called 
an Intermediate Education Board for 
Ireland—and if, in detailing the various 
points of the Bill, he travelled over 
ground already familiar to hon. Gentle- 
men, he must plead as an excuse that it 
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was the usual course to explain the pro- 
visions of a Bill to both Houses of Par- 
liament. This Board would consist of 
seven Members, of whom three would 
form a quorum. The composition of 
the Board was a matter upon which he 
could imagine that differences of opinion 
would prevail. Some would prefer a 
small Board of paid members ; others a 
Board of which some members should be 
paid; but it was thought by the Govern- 
ment there were fewer objections to the 
plan of having the members entirely 
unpaid. It was proposed that they 
should be aided by Assistant Commis- 
sioners at £1,000 a-year, to act also as 
Secretaries and Inspectors. Under the 
scheme, the inspection was not likely to 
be arduous; but it might be necessary 
for the Board periodically to make itself 
acquainted with circumstances which 
would require investigation on the spot, 
and therefore, instead of appointing In- 
spectors to discharge this duty, it was 
thought better to combine the duties of 
Inspectors with the more regular duties 
of the Assistant Commissioners. Tho 
other officers necessary to carrying on 
the operations of the Board would be 
appointed by it; those he had named as 
well as the Board being appointed by 
the Lord Lieutenant. To the Board it 
was proposed to confide the distribution 
of the income received from £1,000,000 
of the accumulated surplus revenue of 
the Irish Church ; it would be adminis- 
tered on the responsibility of the 
Board under the conditions to be found 
in the Bill, involving due scrutiny and 
publication of accounts. The duties 
of the Board were explained in 
Clauses 4 and 5 of the Bill, and those 
duties would be to institute and carry 
on a system of public examinations of 
students. Without wearying the House 
by recapitulating the sub-sections of the 
Bill, he would just explain how it was 
proposed to deal with the proposals so 
far as exhibitions were concerned, and 
these points would be found detailed in 
the Schedule. It was proposed to deal 
with the students who complied with the 
conditions laid down, without any inquiry 
as to how or where they acquired their 
education. It was proposed that the 
prizes found in the Schedule should be 
open to all comers, without a question 
as to the mode in which they attained 
the knowledge necessary to obtain the 
prizes. The Board would appoint exa- 
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miners, whose names would be published 
at the stated time, and these examiners 
would hold examinations at different 
centres, selected according to their con- 
venience at the discretion of the Board. 
These examinations, though held in the 
various localities appointed for the pur- 
pose and the convenience of pupils, 
would not be considered local examina- 
tions as far as results were concerned ; 
but every pupil who competed at 
the various centres would be considered 
for the purposes of examination to have 
competed at one, and the prizes distri- 
buted accordingly. The subjects upon 
which examination would be held were 
detailed in the first part of the Schedule. 
They were—{1), ancient languages and 
literature, and history of Greece and 
Rome; (2), English language, litera- 
ture, and history ; (3), the French, Ger- 
man, and Italian languages, litera- 
ture, and history; (4), mathematics, 
including arithmetic and book-keep- 
ing; (5), natural science; (6), and 
other subjects of secular education se- 
lected by the Board from time to time. 
At this stage, he would call attention to 
the fact that it was proposed to deal 
solely with secular subjects; the scheme 
did not in any way deal with religious 
subjects. The pupils would be re- 
stricted to certain ages, and the exami- 
nation held over a course of three years. 
The ages had been fixed so as to in no 
way interfere with early elementary edu- 
cation or University education, andhe felt 
sure would meetthe approval ofthe House. 
These ages were 16, 17, and 18, and the 
pupils would be required to give no- 
tice of their intention to apply for 
examination, and the Bill could re- 
quire the payment of a fee not ex- 
ceeding 10s. This last proviso had in 
some quarters been the subject cf com- 
ment, and it might be well to call atten- 
tion to the fact of the provision being fora 
fee not exceeding 10s., and the Board 
might, if it saw fit, charge a fee much 
lower than the maximum; but it must 
be generally admitted that some deposit 
was necessary, otherwise the examiners 
might be subjected to practical jokes, 
and those who had had experience of 
University examinations would be aware 
that this was not altogether an imagi- 
nary danger. In the first-year the prizes 
within reach of the competitors were 
to be not less than £20, and in the 
second year not more than £30; the £20 
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being tenable for three years, and the 
£30 for two. No pupil was to hold two 
prizes or exhibitions simultaneously, nor 
tocombine one of these with any other. 
Of course, it would be open to any 
pupil having obtained two prizes to elect 
which he would retain. One of the 
conditions attached to the retention of 
an exhibition was that the pupil must, 
the year following that in which he had 
obtained the prize, pass an examination 
in at least three subjects, the object of 
this being to prevent any pupil obtaining 
@ prize by a mere system of cramming, 
and then abandoning his studies. In 
addition to the three subjects, he would 
be required to obtain a certificate of 
merit in at least one. The prizes for 
the third year were fixed at a sum not 
exceeding £50. He thought he had, 
as briefly as he could, drawn attention 
to the main provisions of the Bill so far 
as it affected exhibitions and prizes for 
students, and he should like to say a 
word or two with regard to the distinct 
question of result fees. It would be 
seen with regard to result fees, which 
they proposed, that they were to be paid 
to the managers of schools whose pupils 
were educated in the manner detailed in 
the Schedule. It had been pointed out 
that the term ‘manager of schools” 
had been used instead of master. They 
proposed to pay the money to the per- 
son responsible for the management of 
the schools, whether he were the board 
manager or the individual master, pro- 
vided the master was himself manager 
of the school. The word manager was 
used for this reason—there was no in- 
tention to pay sums of money to a par- 
ticular teacher to whom the instruction 
might be due. With regard to exhibi- 
tions, they would be open to all comers, 
and no questions would be asked. They 
would ask no questions as to religion or 
how the education had been obtained, 
er as to anything of that kind. They 
would not ask whether the applicant 
had ever been to school even. If a boy 
had been self-educated, or educated by 
a parent or tutor, the exhibitions would 
be thrown open all the same. Ifa boy 
derived his knowledge from intuition, it 
was equally unimportant to them—they 
only asked that he should comply with 
the examination. With regard to the 
result fees, the case was, of course, en- 
tirely different. They would require to 
make the result fees in strict conformity 
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with conditions which should be satis- 
factory to the Board and Parliament. 
Among those conditions would be found 
Clause 7 of the Bill. This was what 
was called a Conscience Clause, and he 
had heard it suggested that that clause 
might be omitted from the Bill. He 
did not share that opinion. It had 
long been the established practice to in- 
sist upon the presence in any scheme 
dealing with education supported from 
funds of a public character of a clause 
of this nature. The clause had been 
drawn in a manner which made it free 
from any valid objection. He thought 
it would be generally admitted that this 
clause gave adequate protection to any 
pupil who desired secular instruction 
without interfering with religious in- 
struction. The House would observe 
that the Bill defined what was called a 
school, and this definition was intro- 
duced to prevent this scheme being 
made use of by those who simply made 
use of it for the advantage of a system 
of cramming. A school then was held 
to mean any educational institution, not 
being a National School, to which the 
pupil had made 100 attendances within a 
certain specifiedtime—aboutnine months. 
The object of this was to provide a gua- 
rantee that an institution which ob- 
tained a share of the public money 
should be a bond fide school, and the 
conditions to this Proviso were not un- 
necessarily stringent. They had ex- 
cluded National School teachers from 
result fees. The object of this was 
that these National Schools ‘having 
relegated to them the duty of impart- 
ing primary education, they ‘thought 
that it would be placing a temptation 
in the way of the managers of these 
schools if they were induced to devote 
the time of their teachers to any con- 
siderable extent to a limited number of 
pupils who might show a greater capa- 
city and promise than others; and that 
the tendency under the scheme would 
be that the main functions of the Na- 
tional Schools would run considerable 
risk of neglect. He thanked the House 
for the attention with which he had been 
listened to, in giving what must have 
been to a great extentarepetition of mat- 
ter which was tolerably well known to 
many hon. Gentlemen; and he would 
merely, in conclusion, call attention to 
the position in which the question now 
stood. The fact that Parliament had 
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been in Session already for six months 
would suggest that unless this Bill re- 
ceived, as he hoped it would receive, 
general concurrence, it could not pass 
this Session; and if the Government had 
not felt that the Bill would receive this 
general concurrence, they would not 
have felt it to be their duty to submit 
it to the House of Commons. The 
time which was now at their disposal 
was very limited, and while they did not 
shrink from a full examination of every 
clause and line in the Bill, he would re- 
mind the House that, unless the criti- 
cism of the Bill was brought within rea- 
sonable limits, the chances of passing 
it would be seriously jeopardized. 
He anticipated that Gentlemen who 
took part in the discussion of the Bill 
would do so with the view of expediting 
its passage through the House. He 
trusted that no extraneous topics would 
be introduced, and that such questions as 
Women’s Rights or the constitution of 
Endowed Schools, or the extension of the 
system proposed in the Bill, would be 
relegated to a probably not very distant 
future. The right hon. Gentleman con- 
cluded by moving the second reading 
of the Bill. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Bill be now read a second 
time.’ —({Mr. J. Lowther.) 


Mr. CHARLES LEWIS, in moving 
that the Bill be read a second time that 
day three months, said, there could be no 
doubt there was something remarkable, 
and indeed extraordinary, in the con- 
duct of the Government with regard to 
this Bill. It was one of the few Bills 
mentioned in the Queen’s Speech. It 
was a measure which had been heralded 
by discussions and investigations ; it was 
simple in its construction, and not com- 
plicated in its details ; it must have been 
framed some time ago; it was a mea- 
sure in which the various religious 
parties in Ireland were deeply in- 
terested; and, notwithstanding all that, 
the Government kept the Bill in the 
drawer until five months of the Session 
had elapsed. They were now asked, 
under the pressure of a desire to obtain 
the Queen’s College Estimates, to hurry 
this measure not only through the stage 
of second reading, but through the stage 
of Committee, without there having 
been any actual discussion of its merits. 
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It was most remarkable that while, when 
themeasure wasintroduced ‘‘ elsewhere,” 
there was a foreshadowing of a discus- 
sion on the second reading and indica- 
tions that serious Amendments would 
be moved in Committee, so far from the 
Bill receiving anything like a critical 
discussion, it passed through Committee 
without so much as the alteration of a 
word. He ventured to say that at that 
moment the real nature, scope, object,and 
result of the measure were wholly un- 
known throughout Ireland. He main- 
tained that the measure constituted the 
commencement of a course of proceeding 
which was practically a reversal of the 
conduct of Parliament during the last 
50 years, and meant nothing more nor 
less than the inauguration of a system 
which must end in concurrent endow- 
ment of education throughout Ireland. 
The result of the Bill must be to endow 
schools which were now exclusively 
sectarian, which were likely to continue 
sectarian, and which were not only likely 
to continuesectarian, but tobemade more 
intensely sectarian by the operation of its 
provisions., They had been told that the 
measure had been received with almost 
universal approbation—a fact which in 
itself tended to excite suspicion. The 
circumstance that by a measure of this 
sort a Conservative Government were 
able to propitiate a class of opponents 
who were not usually very easy of pro- 
pitiation was somewhat strange ; but he 
believed there was a desire and tendency 
by the Bill to. make matters pleasant all 
round, He. thought, too, that the re- 
markable concurrence of sentiment 
among the Roman Catholic Representa- 
tives in respect of the Bill was to be 
attributed not: only to the enactments 
which were to be found in the measure 
itself, but also to what must necessarily 
follow in consequence of it. The Bill 
had, indeed, been received with a sup- 
pressed enthusiasm. by the. Roman 
Catholic Party—an enthusiasm which 
had been prudently suppressed ; it had 
been received with a gratitude which 
was strongly tinged and flavoured with 
an expectation of further favours yet to 
be conferred. The Bill proceeded upon 
what had been described as the present 
condition of Intermediate Education. in 
Treland—defective in quality and in- 
adequate in quantity. But a word 
ought to be said on behalf of the inter- 
mediate schools in Ireland which had 
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done such good service to the State. It 
was not correct to describe the quality 
of the Intermediate Education given in 
the middle-class schools in Ireland as 
deplorable. When he spoke of Foyle 
College in Londonderry, of the Academic 
Institute in Derry, of the Royal Schools 
of Raphoe and Armagh—which institu- 
tions he knew and valued—he denied that 
they were, in any respect, unfit competi- 
tors with similar institutions in Kng- 
land or Scotland. The real want, so 
far as Intermediate Education in Ireland 
was concerned, was one which the Bill 
could not by any possibility supply— 
namely, the number of schools available 
for the middle classes. It had been 
shown that the number of such schools 
had been gradually diminishing in Ire- 
land; there were now only about 500 
such schools, and what was the induce- 
ment held out by the Bill to increase 
the number? It proposed to set aside 
a sum which would at most produce 
£35,000 a-year. That sum would be 
divided into three parts—expenses of 
management, prizes and exhibitions, 
and next the satisfaction of the results 
branch. They started with two paid 
Commissioners, a staff of examiners, 
and all the expenses of the office. These 
items, he thought, would absorb £10,000 
a-year. The remaining £25,000 a-year 
was the sum, the appropriation of which 
was to furnish the stimulus required to 
put Intermediate Education in Ireland 
on its proper basis. But the £25,000 
a-year should be divided into two parts. 
The prizes would, of course, go to the 
scholars—the result fees formed the in- 
ducement for the establishment of new 
schools, and he calculated that they 
would probably amount to £10,000 
a-year, a sum which would represent 
2,000 scholars, an average of £5 for 
each scholar. What inducement would 
that be to any man to start a new 
school? ‘To give anything approaching 
a substantial result the proprietor should 
be entitled to count on at least £100 
a-year from results fees. For this sum 
he should have about 30 successful 
pupils, and to secure that number he 
would require to have about 120 scho- 
lars. Well, further, in a Bill like the 
present, he should expect to find a pro- 
vision in reference to loans for building 
new schools ; but the measure was en- 
tirely silent on that subject. Then, 
again, examinations were to be held in 
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various parts of the country. Many 
parents were wholly unable to bear the 
expense of sending their children long 
distances, and he thought the House 
might reasonably expect to find some 
provision for the assistance of poor 
scholars to enable them to travel to dis- 
tant towns for the purpose of being exa- 
mined. He had spoken of what the 
Bill did not do. Now he would refer to 
what it would accomplish. It would not, 
he thought, be disputed that the inter- 
mediate schools in Ireland were, as be- 
tween the two classes, Protestants and 
Roman Catholics, practically and sub- 
stantially denominational. He had 
made inquiry with reference to one 
or two schools, and he found that 
in each case there was only one Roman 
Catholic attending the school as a day 
scholar. It did not detract from the state 
of things with which they had to deal 
that all the existing intermediate schools 
were practically denominational, and in 
the most severe sense of the term. In 
one school all the children were Roman 
Catholics and in the other all Protest- 
ants. While he thought this Bill a 
step in the direction of concurrent en- 
dowment, he admitted that it must have 
that effect in boarding schools, because 
there was no obligation on the managers 
of such schools to accept day scholars ; 
and, therefore, the question arose whether 
the Bill would have the effect of dimi- 
nishing the sectarian character of the 
schools generally? This question he 
commended to the consideration of the 
House. It was proposed in the Bill 
that the results fees payable to the 
managers of the schools should be drawn 
from public funds; but there was no 
provision for inspection of the schools, 
and as far as he knew, such a provision 
had always been included in English 
and Scotch Acts dealing with education 
by subsidies out of public money. No 
public grants ought to be made to 
schools except the Government Depart- 
ment of Education had an opportunity 
of deciding for themselves whether the 
system was satisfactory, alike as to the 
quality of the education afforded and the 
preservation of respect for the religious 
susceptibilities of the children educated 
and of their parents. He might be told 
in reference to this to look at the Con- 
science Clause contained in the Bill. He 
had looked at it; and he asked himself 
who was the father and who was the 
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mother of it. He could not find that it 
was framed on the Conscience Clause of 
any of the other educational measures 
which had been brought before Parlia- 
ment. Under it there was not, as under 
the other Conscience Clauses, provision 
made for specific hours of the day in 
which secular education alone should be 
given. Still less was there anything 
requiring managers of schools to receive 
as students all the pupils who might be 
presented to them. There was nothing 
in the Bill which would prevent the 
managers of any boarding school, de- 
sirous of closing their doors against the 
members of a denomination different 
from that of the majority of their 
scholars, saying—‘‘We will take no day 
scholars.’”” There was nothing which 
would enable a man to say to those 
managers—‘‘ You are receiving Govern- 
ment pay; you are bound to receive 
these scholars ; do the best you can with 
them—but do not interfere with their 
religious belief.”” That being so, what 
was the object of the particular clause 
in the Bill referring to this matter ? The 
object-was manifest, it was to endow all 
and sundry—Roman Catholic schools, 
Episcopalian schools, and Presbyterian 
schools. This was the way in which the 
Conscience Clause would be avoided. It 
would be avoided by boarding schools 
saying that they did not take any day 
scholars, and it would be avoided by day 
schools excluding any scholars whose 
presence would be unacceptable. In this 
Bill there was nothing which required 
any given number of hours per day to 
be devoted to purely secular instruction. 
No provision was to be found in it such 
as was to be found in other Acts where 
the Conscience Clause was protected by 
a system of Government inspection. 
There was, therefore, in the Bill a Con- 
science Clause so weak in its character, 
so ineffectual in its operation, not pos- 
sessing even the protection of Govern- 
ment inspection—such as was provided 
for schools where a much more powerful 
Conscience Clause was provided—that he 
conceived himself justified in thinking 
that the Bill meant a great deal more 
than it said, that it was the commence- 
ment of a reversal of that system of 
legislation which had prevailed in this 
House for 50 years, at all events, with 
reference to education—namely, the 
system of endeavouring to bring all the 
scholars of the various denominations 
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into one school, and not to separate them 
into several schools. After the Queen’s 
College had beenestablished, after Trinity 
College had been opened, after the Irish 
Church had been disestablished, they 
were now to commence a totally dif- 
ferent system. There were no pro- 
visions in the Bill as to the particular 
subjects of examination. There was 
no provision requiring any general test 
as to the efficiency of schools the 
managers of which were to receive 
results fees. He would, therefore, ask 
whether an immediate effect of this Bill 
would not be to encourage the process, 
on the part of managers of schools, of 
cramming three or four promising boys, 
it might be, in their schools, to the detri- 
ment of others, as the managers had 
the opportunity of selecting any three 
of the subjects in which the boys were 
to pass? He came to the real turning- 
point of the Bill. Who were to be the 
Commissioners? He had put a Ques- 
tion to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
whether he would give the House the 
names of the Commissioners before or 
while the House was in Committee on 
this Bill? These Commissioners were 
entitled to make regulations as to the 
examination of students and the ap- 
pointment of examiners; they were 
to prescribe the powers and duties 
of those examiners; they were to de- 
fine the qualifications of the students, 
also the subjects and nature of the 
examination; the fixing of the system 
of payments for results in the Schedule 
of the Bill; and, above all, they 
were to be the parties who were to be 
satisfied with the due observance of 
the Conscience Clause such as it was. 
It was, therefore, that Board which con- 
stituted the turning-point of this most 
important measure. What had been 
the sad experience of similar Boards in 
Ireland? The action of one of those 
Boards was perfectly well known in the 
Houseand throughout the country. They 
had heard something of the O’Keefe 
case, and something of other cases which 
had shown that the National Education 
Board in Ireland did not give as much 
hope as to another Board of Edu- 
cation to be formed on the same line. 
Was this Board to be equally divided 
between the two great religious divisions 
in Ireland—the Roman Catholic and the 
Protestant—with a casting vote to be 
given to somebody? Were they to have 
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superannuated Judges as members of 
thatBoard? Were they to have religious 
bigots ? Were the Commissioners to be 
exclusively ecclesiastics, or partly eccle- 
siastics and partly laymen? Were they 
to have men of independent thought, 
high literary culture, liberal ideas—men 
who had devoted themselves in time past 
to education, and who were likely to 
know something of the wants of the 
country? He had been greatly sur- 
prised, and he deeply regretted that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had told 
the House that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment did not intend to give them any 
information as to who were to be the 
Commissioners. He would not, of course, 
be content with that answer. 

Taz OHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the hon. Member must 
have misunderstood him. What he had 
stated was, that he would not be pre- 
pared to name the Commissioners before 
the next stage of the Bill. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS humbly 
apologized for having misunderstood the 
right hon. Gentleman ; but the mistake 
had brought out in a more prominent 
way what had only been a negative 
answer. He did not believe the diffi- 
culty of the education question in Ire- 
land could be dealt with unless the head 
of the proposed Board was made a re- 
sponsible Minister in Parliament. He 
had no doubt the House would be told 
by the Treasury Bench that these Com- 
missioners would be bound by the 5th 
clause, which required the rules made 
by the Commissioners under this Bill 
to be laid before Parliament and de- 
clared that they should be subject to be 
set aside within 40 days after the meeting 
of Parliament. But there were many 
difficulties in the way of private Mem- 
bers; and besides, these were days of 
obstruction, and there were Members in 
that House quite equal to the wasting 
of 40 days in a Session. Moreover, the 
provision as to setting aside, within 40 
days after the meeting of Parliament, 
would not be worth a pin’s head against 
the Government of the day, who could 
contrive to prevent a private Mem- 
ber having an opportunity of bring- 
ing forward a Motion to set aside the 
rules. Coming next to the funds which 
were to be used, he found that the right 
hon. Member for Greenwich, in his 
speech introducing the Bill disestablish- 
ing the Irish Church, set aside as inad- 
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visable and improper the appropriation 
of the surplus funds of that Church to 
Irish education, on the ground that such 
an appropriation would be likely to lead 
to that sectarian bitterness which it was 
one of his great objects in introducing 
that measure to remove. But the Con- 
servative Government, who were then 
loud in the cry against altering the Act 
of Union, were at least parties to the 
Act of 1869, and assented to a clause 
introduced into the Bill for the very 
purpose of preventing the surplus being 
applied to education. The 68th clause 
of the Disestablishment Act of 1869 
provided that the surplus derivable from 
the disendowment of the Irish Church 
should be mainly applied to the relief of 
unavoidable calamity and suffering. He 
quite admitted that the clause said 
‘‘mainly ”’ applied; but it was a most 
remarkable and deplorable thing that 
the first Government which should pro- 
pose to alter the clause should be a Con- 
servative Government, and that they 
should alter it by making things plea- 
sant all round, and introducing a system 
of concurrent endowment, which the 
House had resisted perseveringly for 
many years. The destiny of the surplus, 
under the 68th clause, was a destiny 
connected with the very poorest. But 
this Bill, and that introduced by the 
hon. and learned Member for Limerick 
(Mr. Butt) last year, seeking to appro- 
priate £400,000 for the purpose of estab- 
lishing a Roman Catholic University, 
proposed an appropriation for the poorest 
in order to give it to the middle class. 
Thus, the Legislature was called upon 
to depart from the policy which it 
asserted when the Irish Church Act was 
passed. He next came to the question, 
what would this Bill lead to? He 
thought he would not be making a 
wrong guess, if he said that it wasa 
mere pilot fish put forward by the Go- 
vernment previous to the introduction 
of a new Bill endowing a Roman Ca- 
tholic University. Some expressions had 
fallen from a noble Lord in “ another 
place’’ which strongly tended to this con- 
clusion. The very convenient £3,000,000 
or £4,000,000 of surplus which was to 
be found in the spoils of the disestab- 
lished Irish Church would be very soon 
appealed to for the purpose of support- 
ing a more direct denominational mea- 
sure than this. Was he wrong in 
assuming that there was some reason 
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for the wondrous unanimity among the 
Roman Catholic Members of the House? 
{‘‘ Hear; hear!’’} He accepted that 
cheer as an acknowledgment that this 
was the first concession they had re- 
ceived, and that it was received by them 
as a direct endowment of their own 
class. [‘‘No, no!” ] Well, as there 
were two answers, they would see, in the 
course of the debate, which was the 
right one; but he thought the first 
would turn out to be the truth. He 
thought the House had become supine 
on the subject of mixed education. What 
had happened the other night? The hon. 
Member for Roscommon (the O’Conor 
Don) brought forward his Motion for 
extending University Education in Ire- 
land, and who did they find voting for 
it? Fifteen or 20 of the most extreme 
English Liberals, among whom were his 
hon, Friend the Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. Chamberlain), and his hon. Friend 
the Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands). 
When he found those hon. Gentlemen 
voting for a Motion having for its object 
the State support of denominational 
education in Ireland, and brought for- 
ward by those whose views weve unmis- 
takable, he should like to hear those 
English Liberals state what their policy 
was. If they could swallow that Mo- 
tion, they could also swallow this Bill. 
He was utterly careless about the divi- 
sion on that occasion; he knew that he 
would be in a miserable minority; but 
he wanted the House and the country to 
act with the full consciousness that the 
Bill was really the commencement of 
concurrent endowment. He held in his 
hand a document, issued within the last 
few days by the Catholic Union in Ire- 
land, which stated that the success of 
that measure depended on the constitu- 
tion of the Board, and that Commis- 
sioners and other officers should be 
selected having the confidence of the 
Catholic people of Ireland, which, of 
course, he thought only reasonable. The 
Manifesto went on to say, that certain 
steps must be preliminary to what they 
were all anxious to consider—namely, the 
question of University education; and 
that they hoped that early next Session a 
Bill would be introduced to remedy the 
grievance under which the Roman Ca- 
tholics laboured. Was he wrong in 
saying that this Bill was looked upon 
by those who would be the chief reci- 
pients as the precursor of a measure of a 
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still more serious character? It was im- 
possible to sever this question of Inter- 
mediate Education from that of Univer- 
sity, or that of primary education. They 
must all stand or fall together. The Bill 
was a direct encouragement to the whole 
Roman Catholie Hierarchy to commence 
again that attack on the system of pri- 
mary education in Ireland which they 
had been pursuing for years, and also 
to continue their hostility against the 
Queen’s Colleges which they had carried 
on so unceasingly. The cause of united 
mixed education was identified with 
freedom of thought, liberal education, 
social unity, order, and loyalty. People 
in England could not well understand 
the importance in Ireland of keeping in 
the same school boys who might, if 
educated separately, be taught to re- 
gard each other as enemies by those 
whom they considered their religious 
teachers. The cause of united mixed 
education was, therefore, a sacred 
cause.’ It was because he believed this 
was the commencement of a course 
which would be downward and perilous 
in itself, both to the Ministry that com- 
menced it, and to the cause of education 
in Ireland, that he opposed the Bill, 
and moved that it be read a second 
time that day three months. 

Mr. VERNER seconded the Amend- 


ment. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘now,’’ and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘upon this 
day three months.” —( Mr. Charles Lewis.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.’ 


Mr. GLADSTONE: T shall not at- 
tempt to enter into that portion of the 
speech of the hon. Member for London- 
derry (Mr. Charles Lewis) in which he 
expressed his estimate and suspicion of 
the future intentions of the Government, 
in respect to education in Ireland. It 
will be for them to say, so far as they 
may think necessary, whether this mea- 
sure is introduced by them as a prelude 
to other and greater changes, and’ in 
particular to the direct adoption of de- 
nominational education as a subject of 
public favour and public grants in the 
higher Irish education with which the 
Universities are connected. Itis enough, 
I think, for us to look at this Bill as itis 
in itself, and I am not disposed to lose 
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any time in stating that I, for one, am 
very much disposed to give it a cordial 
support. The principle of the Bill, it 
appears to me, does not menace any- 
thing that has heretofore been done by 
Parliament in the sense of promoting 
mixed or united education. It aims at 
supplying a want and filling a vacuum 
now existing in Ireland, which it is de- 
sirable to filland supply. My belief is 
we may proceed perfectly well upon the 
general lines of this Bill, so to deal with 
the question as not to raise any of those 
thorny subjects full of the painful recol- 
lections and jealous fears which the hon. 
Member, not unnaturally, with the views 
he holds, was led to introduce into his 
speech. I conceive the principle of this 

ill to: be, not the endowment of deno- 
minational education, not the establish- 
ment of concurrent endowment; but the 
adoption of this one practical proposition 
—as there is a deficiency in quantity, 
and likewise a deficiency in quality in 
Intermediate Education in Ireland, we 
will set about meeting that case in such 
a way and by such machinery as shall 
go most directly to its aim without en- 
tering, if it be possible to avoid them, 
on controverted questions—that is to say, 
we are about to proclaim to the youth of 
Ireland seeking Intermediate Education, 
largely including therein the prepara- 
tory stages of education, which is pre- 
paratory to the higher, that we will 
endeavour to give them assistance and 
encouragement in the prosecution of 
their work by applying a certain portion 
of the national funds, now available for 
the purpose, to the recognition of at- 
tainments which they shall achieve in 
secular education, asking no questions 
as to the place in which they were edu- 
cated, as to the persons by whom they 
were educated, or as to the religious 
principles in connection with which that 
secular education was obtained. That 
is a principle perfectly equal as regards 
all persons and partiesinIreland. Ifin 
Ireland there is a preponderance of 
opinion in favour of mixed and united 
education in intermediate schools, those 
who entertain that sentiment will be 
under no disadvantage whatever, direct 
or indirect, by our adopting the prin- 
ciple of the present Bill. If, on the 
other hand, there be many in Ireland 
who prefer for their children a denomi- 
national education, then, undoubtedly, 
without ‘receiving a farthing of public 
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money for purposes purely denomina- 
tional, they will be placed in this condi- 
tion, that they will not be excluded from 
the advantages open to those who prefer 
a mixed education. I need not say in 
connection with antecedent circumstances 
that I could not consistently object to a 
Bill founded upon such a principle. 
For many years we have sought to 
establish and to act upon the proposition 
that no man ought, in consequence of 
the belief or opinion he may entertain 
as to the question between denomina- 
tional and mixed education, to be de- 
barred from the attainment of degrees 
in Universities or from other advan- 
tages which the State may think fit 
to offer. I certainly must make this 
concession in fairness and candour to the 
hon. Member who has just moved the 
rejection of the Bill. Itis quite obvious 
that this principle may carry us beyond 
the present Bill. It may be that this 
measure is introductory to other mea- 
sures applying a similar principle to 
University education. It may be that 
the Government intend — or, whether 
they intend it or not, it may happen in 
future—that Parliament, having passed 
this measure, may be asked in like 
manner to say that degrees shall be 
given to all persons in Ireland irrespec- 
tive of the opinions they may hold, 
and irrespective of the practice they 
may think fit to adopt, in making 
their choice between mixed education 
on the one side, and denominational 
education on the other. It may like- 
wise be said, in conformity with the 
principle of this measure that, so far as 
secular knowledge is concerned, we 
ought not to confine the principle to 
schools, but ought to extend it to Uni- 
versities, giving encouragement wholly 
irrespective of questions relating to reli- 
gion. At the same time, I do not con- 
ceive that any Gentleman sitting on 
either side of the House would fail to 
perceive that there is a broad and intel- 
ligible distinction between the adoption 
of that proposition and giving sanction 
to a measure which, whether it be right 
or wrong, is not such a measure as the 
hon. Member opposite apprehends, 
giving direct endowment to religion in 
connection with University or school 
teaching. I do not feel, therefore, so 
far as I am concerned, seeing that 
I have never given direct or indirect 
support to the endowment of a Roman 
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Catholic University, that I am in- 
volved by assenting to the principle of 
this Bill in any inconvenient conse- 
quences in assenting to University edu- 
eation in Ireland; while, at the same 
time, I can conceive that a large part of 
the practical grievance whichI believe to 
exist in Ireland on the subject of Uni- 
versity education in Ireland as it did 
exist six or eight years ago, when we 
endeavoured to remove it, may be re- 
moved by acting upon the principle of 
this Bill. Well, then, Sir, the principle 
seems to be in conformity with that for 
which we have long contended—that no 
man, on account of his religious opi- 
nions orpreferences, is as to education to 
be placed in a position of disadvantage 
as respects secular knowledge or any of 
the honours and rewards which may be 
assigned to a secular knowledge by the 
wisdom of Parliament. Then I come to 
the question as to the source from which 
are to be derived the funds by which the 
Government propose to work this mea- 
sure. But I would venture to say to the 
hon. Member who has just sat down 
that I think there is something in the 
apprehension he expresses as to the 
fears which may possibly be aroused 
with respect to the subject of concurrent 
endowment, and which it is desirable to 
avoid awakening ; but I may endeavour 
to point out how all apprehensions of 
that kind may be avoided. What isthe 
source whence this money is to be drawn? 
It is perfectly true that in introducing 
the Bill to disestablish the Irish Church 
in 1869, I disavowed, on the part of the 
Government of that day, all idea of ap- 
plying the funds derivable from that 
source, or any portion of those funds to 
education. The hon. Gentleman has 
correctly stated that, according to the 
deliberate judgment of Parliament, the 
funds are mainly to be devoted to other 
purposes. I admit it is something of 
an anomaly when there is a provision 
in an Act of Parliament which we do 
not propose to alter that the funds shall 
go mainly to another set purpose and 
not to education. There is, perhaps, 
something of solecism in proposing to 
appropriate out of the surplus of the 
revenues of the Irish Church £1,000,000 
for the purpose of Irish education. At 
the same time, I do not attach a capital 
weight or importance to that considera- 
tion. When we set aside the purposes 
of education for the disposal of the sur- 
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plus, it was not on account of any in- 
trinsic impropriety in any such appli- 
cation; it was, on the contrary, entirely 
upon grounds which were of a special 
and partial character. One of them was 
this—we thought if we were to apply to 
education in Ireland the surplus revenues 
of the Irish Church, it would excite ap- 
prehension on the part of the Irish 
Members that their country was not to 
obtain its due share of public grants for 
primary purposes from the Consolidated 
Fund; and we entertained a fear that 
if we were to attempt anything of the 
sort the religious jealousy and difficulties 
which would be imported into the dis- 
cussion would render it very difficult, if 
not altogether impossible, for us to attain 
our ends. I believe this opinion had 
great influence at the time, and that if 
we had made a proposal of such a nature 
as that which is now before the House, 
we should not have been so happy in 
keeping the subject apart from those 
religious jealousies and difficulties as I 
trust the Government may be, and here- 
tofore have been. This is not the first 
time that such things have happened. 
It was Sir Robert Peel, with a Conser- 
vative Government, who endowed the 
College of Maynooth? But why was it 
that it was a Conservative Government 
that endowed the College of May- 
nooth? It was because, undoubt- 
edly, if the same thing had been 
attempted by a Liberal Government, the 
endowment never would have been per- 
mitted by the Conservative Party. I 
believe we are now in exactly the same 
condition, and that the Government are 
proposing measures agreeable toourprin- 
ciples, and which, I hope, will have our 
support—measures which, if they were 
proposed by the Liberal. Party, would 
be destined to a less amicable reception 
and a more stormy passage through 
the various stages of their Parliamentary 
progress than this‘ Bill is likely to ex- 
perience. I, therefore, not perceiving 
that education is in itself an improper 
subject for the application of this money, 
am perfectly prepared to give due weight 
to the authority of the Government as to 
the source from which they propose to 
draw the funds; and I am also prepared 
to give great weight indeed to the Irish 
sentiment on the question. I apprehend 
that, apart from all controversies as to 
Irish ideas, the disposal of this surplus 
is certainly a question in which Irish 
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ideas ong! + to have a very large in- 
fluence. I, therefore, make no difficulty 
about the subject of the deviation from 
the spirit—if there be a deviation, and I 
do not care to inquire how much devia- 
tion there be—of the 68th clause of the 
Trish Church Act. I make no difficulty 
as to accepting the principle on which 
this Billis proposed. When I pass from 
the principle of the measure to the de- 
tails, I:will make a suggestion for the 
consideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment which, although it may appear to 
make a considerable alteration in the 
form of the Bill, is not only offered in 
good faith in reference to the purposes 
of the Bill, but likewise is recommended 
because it would greatly improve the 
construction of the Bill with regard to 
the attainment of the objects in view. 
The hon. Member who has just sat 
down draws a formidable image of con- 
current endowment, a subject in which 
I cordially hope Parliament may never 
find itself involved. If ever there was a 
time for concurrent endowment, that 
time has altogether passed by. The 
substance of that proposal in Ireland, I 
trust, may never come before us; and, 
as to the other idea and image of that 
proposal, I feel it to be accompanied by 
so many dangers and disagreeable re- 
sults that I would, if possible, avoid 
any appearance of whatever could be 
represented as belonging to that par- 
ticular subject. The hon. Member 
says very great difficulty and jealousy 
attended the appointment of Commis- 
sioners. These difficulties and jealousies 
will be not political, but religious diffi- 
culties. The same thing appears to 
emerge with reference to the appoint- 
ment of Secretaries. It is proposed that 
there should be a Secretary representing 
the Roman Catholics, a Secretary repre- 
senting the Presbyterians, and a Secre- 
tary representing the members of the 
Disestablished Church. I would gladly 
get rid of all these distinctions, and I 
think it would be wise, if possible, to 
shape the Bill as soon as possible so as 
to dismiss those ideas from our minds. 
Again, it is pointed out that by the fees 
that are to be given for results, the reci- 
pients of these fees will, in a certain 
sense, assume the character of public 
officers and public functionaries; and it 
is upon that fact that the hon. Member 
apparently founds himself when he says 
he ‘sees in this Bill almost the principle of 
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concurrent endowment. It appears well 
worth the while of the Government to 
consider whether there is any value at 
all in that provision of the Bill which 
provides for the payment of fees to the 
managers of schools, and whether the 
money which they propose to give would 
not go far more directly to its purpose, 
and would not steer far clearer of all 
denominational and religious difficulties, 
if they were to bestow the whole of it, 
instead of part, upon exhibitions and 
prizes which would go straight to the 
young men. It may be said that it is 
necessary that something should go to 
the teachers. In that I entirely agree. 
But the way for its reaching the teachers 
is prepared through the pupils. If you 
make it worth the while of the pupils to 
seek for instruction, they will make it 
worth the while of the teacher to give 
to them the instruction. Now, under 
this Bill as it stands, I take the strongest 
case—the case of Maynooth. I appre- 
hend it is perfectly clear that pupils at 
Maynooth might appear as candidates 
for exhibitions and prizes. There is, in 
the limitation of 18 years, a clause which 
will admit Maynooth ; for Maynooth, as 
I understand, is divided into two depart- 
ments perfectly distinct from one an- 
other. As regards the junior depart- 
ment, unquestionably the young men 
would be competent in respect of their 
secular knowledge to compete for exhibi- 
tions and prizes under this Bill. If they 
can, I think it quite proper that they 
should, and I think their competing 
would tend to improve the spirit and 
energy of Maynooth without inflicting 
injury of any sort. But I am not by 
any means sure that the teachers might 
not qualify to receive fees under the 
second provision of this Bill, which 
grants to the managers of schools cer- 
tain payments. I do not say that it 
would be necessarily harmful in itself, 
but that it would be an arrangement 
tending to create great jealousy ; and, 
unless it be necessary for the purpose of 
education, that is a feeling which we 
ought to be desirous of avoiding. In 
the same way much has been said about 
the Conscience Clause. There is in some 
quarters a great desire to get quit of 
Conscience Clauses. On the other hand, 
the hon. Member says—‘‘ Strengthen the 
Conscience Clause and make it more 
stringent. Carry it further into the 
details of the schools.’”’ If that is done, 
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it is very possible that a rather serious 
issue may be joined now or hereafter 
upon some question of that clause. But 
then the Conscience Clause arises en- 
tirely out of that provision of the Bill to 
which I have referred. If you are con- 
tent to give your exhibitions and prizes 
to young men, asking no questions at 
all except as to their competency, you 
get rid of the whole difficulty as to the 

onscience Olause—it has no place in 
the Bill, except in reference to the schools 
in which the managers are to be entitled 
to receive fees. The hon. Member an- 
ticipates that a very formidable portion 
of the £35,000 a-year which he estimates 
as the proceeds of the £1,000,000 will 
be absorbed in expenses. Undoubtedly, 
the more you simplify the Bill the less 
will be the expenditure under the Bill, 
and the less will be the amount of the 
deductions from the amount which will 
go direct to the pupils. If you are to 
have a double set of machinery at work 
—one for examinations with a view to 
exhibitions and prizes, and the other in 
the schools for the purpose of granting 
to the managers of schools fees upon the 
results achieved—it is evident that your 
machinery will be operose to: a certain 
extent. Te you throw the whole force 
into granting exhibitions and prizes, you 
will have only one set of machinery 
for conducting the work. One part 
| of the scheme, as I understand it, is that 
you will have an agency circulating 
about the country, examining school by 
school to ascertain where to award a 
small sum in respect of the pupils. You 
would, therefore, have a large net sum 
out of the £35,000 to devote to the pur- 
poses of the Bill if you simplify it by 
excluding the fees to managers and 
found exhibitions and prizes for pupils. 
I throw out these suggestions with a 
desire that this Bill should be, if pos- 
sible, free from serious difficulties. If 
you found these exhibitions and prizes 
it will be impossible for any degree 
of jealousy to lead any party to im- 
pute to you those further schemes of 
intention so formidable to the mind of 
the hon. Member. There will be op- 
portunities hereafter of entering into 
details. It appears to me that in sim- 
plifying the measure in that way a great 
good will be effected in more ways than 
one. There are just two other points on 
which I would venture to say a word. 
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the benefits of this measure should 
be extended to young women as well as 
to young men. It appears to me that 
is a most reasonable anxiety. We have, 
upon the whole, done rather less than 
justice to women as compared with men. 
There is something, too, in reference to 
the source from which this money is to 
come which ought not to be lost sight of. 
It is to come from purposes of direct re- 
ligious endowment now gone. Unques- 
tionably, when it was applied to the 
purposes of direct religious endowment, 
that portion of creation profited by it at 
least as largely as that to which we our- 
selves belong. That may be a secondary 
consideration; but, upon the grounds of 
general justice and policy, at a time 
when women themselves, quite irrespec- 
tive of public aid, are making such 
great efforts for their own advancement, 
and when so just a feeling has arisen 
and is shared by those who stop short 
of supporting their political enfranchise- 
ment that they receive less than their 
due, I am most anxious to press upon 
Her Majesty’s Government that they 
should make no scruple or difficulty as 
to admitting them in the fullest manner 
to share in the advantage of the Bill. 
The simplification of the form of the 
measure which I have ventured to re- 
commend would likewise render it more 
easy to attain that object. The other 
suggestion I wish to make is this—that, 
as the proposed plan is an experimental 
one, and as the State machinery of edu- 
cation in Ireland has become rather 
inconveniently complex between the 
Queen’s University, the National Board, 
and the new Board now to be created, 
I think it is desirable that we should be 
entangled as little as possible with the 
consideration of the vested interests of 
the persons who will: be engaged in 
working out the new system. I there- 
fore submit for the consideration of the 
Government whether it would not be 
well that, when the appointments to 
paid offices are made, they should be for 
a term of years, and not for life, so as 
to facilitate any future re-construction or 
consolidation which might, as the result 
of a larger experience, be found desir- 
able? I hope I have said nothing to 
belie that which I stated at the outset 
with regard to my sincere anxiety to 
promote the passage of the Bill.. Sir, I 
am heartily glad that the Bill has been 
introduced. No doubt it would be far 
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better if it could have been brought in 
at an earlier period of the Session ; but 
we all know the difficulties with which 
every Government has to contend, and 
when we consider the enormous mass of 
Business, to be transacted during the 
Session, it would not be fair to convert 
the fact into a subject of cavil. Setting 
this aside, then, and all secondary mat- 
ters of detail in the structure of the Bill, 
I heartily hope that, even at this late 
period of the Session, it may pass as 
speedily as is consistent with its full 
consideration; because I think it is a 
new boon conferred upon the people of 
Ireland in conformity with justice and 
right, and one which will tend more and 
more to attach them to the laws and 
institutions of the Realm. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE: Sir, I feel grate- 
ful to the hon. Member for Londonderry 
(Mr. Charles Lewis), because he has 
succeeded in provoking a discussion on 
the second reading of this Bill; for Bills 
of this importance ought not to be al- 
lowed to pass their second reading with- 
out debate. Such a proceeding does not 
always imply that the House is satisfied 
with the principle of the Bill; but 
rather, sometimes, that the House de- 
sires to ignore the dangers and difficul- 
ties that may be incidental to the adop- 
tion and enforcement of the principle of 
the Bill. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich (Mr. Gladstone) 
has paid a very singular compliment to 
the Conservative Party. For he said, 
that when he was a Member of the 
Conservative Party, the Bill for the 
Maynooth Grant was introduced and 
passed, because, if it had,been proposed 
by the Liberal Party, it would certainly 
not have been adopted. The right hon. 
Gentleman, therefore, considers that the 
Conservative Party has been habitually 
and, he infers, necessarily must be un- 
true to its principles ; and I confess that, 
as respects the latter part of this Bill, 
the Conservative Peers have shown 
themselves less true to their principles 
than the right hon. Gentleman has 
proved true to the remnant of his Con- 
servative instinct, when he pointed out 
that the hon. Member for Londonderry 
was perfectly correct in his allegation, 
that if we should endow the managers 
of those schools, as proposed in these 
latter clauses, we should proceed on the 

rinciple of concurrent endowment. 
hat was a candid and honest warning 
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on the part of the right hon. Gentleman, 
and I do rejoice that there is still sucha 
remnant of Constitutional feeling per- 
vading the nature and instincts of the 
right hon. Gentleman, that he would not 
willingly endow the Roman Catholic 
Hierarchy in Ireland. The right hon. 
Gentleman now stands with the Liberal 
Party; and he knows that that Hier- 
archy, though they joined with and 
availed themselves of the assistance of 
the Liberal Party against the institutions 
of this country, are now ready and pre- 
pared to avail themselves of the assist- 
ance of the Conservative Party ; in fact, 
they are indifferent to both Parties. The 
chief of their religion has declared him- 
self and them to be the deadly enemies 
of Liberalism and of Freedom in all its 
forms. This is an ugly fact, which it 
has become the fashion to ignore. The 
time has passed when this fact can be 
overlooked. This House knows this 
Ultramontane power — knows that the 
power of this arbitrary system of Ultra- 
montanism has made itself felt in the 
disorganization of this House itself. 
While so trampled in the dust have 
been the Protestants of segs No, 
no!” }—yes, I repeat, so trampled in 
the dust have been the Protestants of 
Treland, that this is the first occasion on 
which a Representative of the Protest- 
ants of Ireland has ventured to enun- 
ciate the great principles of which they 
were formerly the recognized defenders. 
Those principles have always been 
treated as an offence to the Roman Ca- 
tholic Hierarchy in Ireland. To crush 
the expression of the principles of Pro- 
testant freedom has always been the ob- 
ject of the Ultramontanes. I know it 
has been held disagreeable to recognize 
this fact, but there is a power in exist- 
ence which we must resist if we would 
preserve freedom of intellect to Ireland ; 
yet to do this is at once our duty and 
our interest as Protestants. I, for one, 
have never shrunk, at whatever personal 
cost, from a sincere, though it may have 
been a feeble adherence to and advocacy 
of the great principles of freedom, which 
are enshrined in the Protestant Constitu- 
tion of this country. The operation of 
those principles is not an accident. 
Freedom is not an accident—it is a trea- 
sure that must be defended and pre- 
served. Such has ever been my convic- 
tion, such the basis of my action. I 
seconded the Amendment of the hon. 
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Member for Londonderry just now, be- 
cause I have at last seen and heard him 
as the first among the Members of this 
House who ought to represent the Pro- 
testantism of Ireland, venturing to point 
out that by this Bill the House is likely 
to be launched upon a course which, if 

ursued unwarily, may crush freedom in 
reland as it was crushed in the Ponti- 
fical States, when under the domination 
of the late Pope; as it was crushed in 
Naples under the sway of the Bourbons; 
and as it was much more lately crushed 
in France. The capacity for freedom is 
a mental quality. It is our duty so to 
train the nation as to fit it for the enjoy- 
ment and defence of its freedom. If the 
children of this generation, whether 
Irish or English, are to be capable of 
such exertions as those by which their 
forefathers distinguished themselves, 
then it is equally our duty to oppose in 
this House, however unpopular it may 
be, all educational measures that pave 
the way for the domination of the Ultra- 
montane despotism which is the more 
grinding, because it is spiritual and 
mental; for it deprives those whom it 
envelopes not only of freedom but of the 
capacity for freedom, by rendering them 
incapable of exercising an unfettered 
and independent mind and judgment. I 
believe that the hon. Member for Lon- 
donderry does not intend to divide the 
House upon this stage of the Bill; and 
he is right, for it is only to part of the 
Bill we object. I venture to say that, if 
the Bill had been limited to its first 
portion, as the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Greenwich has recom- 
mended ; if, confining its operations to 
the reward of merit, whencesoever it 
come, by instituting scholarships and 
prizes as the result of public examina- 
tions; if this Bill had abstained from 
mixing itself up with the discipline of 
establishments by inspection, many of 
which in Ireland, being monastic, are 
illegal; if this Bill had abstained from 
mixing itself up and identifying itself 
with the internal system of these estab- 
lishments, and confined itself to the re- 
ward of merit, as discovered by exami- 
nation in pupils, whose success would 
insure a just recompense to their teach- 
ers; and if that recompense depended 
only on their exhibition, through these 
pupils, of the merit which this House 
can safely recognize, I should never 
have seconded the Amendment which 
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has been moved against the second read- 
ing of the Bill. But I have done so for 
another reason. Continual attempts 
have been made by an abuse of debate 
to destroy the deliberative functions of 
this House, and now we are apparently 
to witness another attempt to achieve 
the same object by the preservation of 
a studied silence on the part of the sup- 
porters of this Bill. I trust that no Bill 
which is pregnant with the important 
results that this measure if passed un- 
altered must entail, will ever be suffered 
to pass through this House unnoticed, 
simply because those whose instructors 
are interested in the undue extension of 
the principles embodied in the latter 
part of the Bill find it convenient that 
they preserve silence. 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY denied that 
there was any wish onthe part of Irish 
Members to avoid discussion of the Bill 
in all its details, Avoiding various 
Lt which the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) had 
brandished in the face of the House, he 
wished to say that the speech of the hon. 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. Charles 
Lewis) had greatly disappointed him. 
The hon. Member had admitted that the 
present system of Intermediate Education 
in Ireland was unsatisfactory, and he 
proceeded to find fault with the pro- 
posals contained in the present Bill; but 
he did not attempt to suggest a remedy 
for the defects in the system of which he 
complained. It was the duty of the hon. 
Member, as the Representative of an 
Irish constituency, not to content him- 
self with negative criticism, but to make 
a direct proposal for the purpose of 
remedying any defects which he thought 
he saw in the Bill. The hon. Member 
said he objected to the principle of pay- 
ment by results for the reason that it 
tended in the direction of concurrent 
endowment; but he forgot that the 
principle was already admitted and acted 
upon in the national system of education 
in Ireland, and that it had been found 
to work well with regard to both denomi- 
national and mixed education. On the 
subject of the payment by or for results, 
the hon. Member for Londonderry had 
objected that it would take a larger 
number of pupils than was likely to be 
obtained to make up a sufficient pay- 
ment to the managers; but here, again, 
he seemed to lose sight of the point, 
which was, that the main advantage of 
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the payment for results lay in the fact 
that it encouraged schoolmasters to keep 
the general body of their pupils up to a 
high standard of efficiency, instead of 
employing their time in cramming 
particular scholars for special examina- 
tions. The real value of payment 
by results would be the test which 
it would afford to parents, who, by such 
means, could ascertain that the teachers 
in the Board Schools were doing their 
duty to the children. The system of 
results fees would also be of great value 
in encouraging the establishment of 
private adventure schools for children 
whose parents could not afford to send 
them to boarding schools, and in this 
sense alone would these fees have a 
pecuniary value. It was most important 
that, as the Bill was to be administered 
by Commissioners, those Commissioners 
should be carefully chosen, andhe hoped 
this would be clearly kept in mind. 
Everything in the Bill depended upon 
the system and spirit in which its provi- 
sions would be administered. The 
Commissioners should be selected for 
their fairness, ability, and experience— 
for their sympathy not with any parti- 
cular creed or party, but with all creeds 
and all parties. They should not be 
mere scholars, but men of prudence, who 
would be able to apply their knowledge 
and judgment with common sense. 
Notwithstanding anything that might be 
said to the contrary, he had no doubt 
that such men were to be found in Ire- 
land if the Government would only look 
for them. He should, dealing with an- 
other branch of the subject, like in the 
course of the debate to hear something 
from the Government as to the constitu- 
tion of the Inquiry into the Endowed 
Schools, Ireland, which the noble Lord 
the Member for Woodstock (Lord 
Randolph Churchill) induced the Go- 
vernment to agree to a short time back. 
When he brought the subject forward 
in 1874, he suggested that the endowed 
schools should either share their endow- 
ments with the great body of the people 
in Ireland, or allow the rest of thepeople 
of Ireland to enjoy the funds of any 
Intermediate Education system which 
might be made, they themselves retain- 
ing their endowments. This Bill not 


only left them their own endowments, 
but entitled them, in a broad and liberal 
manner, to participate in the advantages 
provided by it. Some day or other the 
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position of the endowed schools, if they 
were left to enjoy the old and the new 
advantages, would become the subject of 
debate in the House. Again, had the 
Government considered the claims of 
ladies in reference to this Bill? Depu- 
tations, including ladies of every creed, 
waited on the Lord Chancellor, and they 
received answers which proved daily 
more encouraging to the demand they 
made. It had been suggested to him 
that the wording of the Bill already ad- 
mitted them to share its advantages. If 
this were so, he should be very glad; 
but if it were not so, the question was 
worthy the consideration of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, as it was considered 
to be of such importance in Ireland that 
it would certainly be pressed on their 
attention at no remote time. Were the 
Government prepared to supplement the 
fund, which appeared very narrow as it 
stood, with something for the benefit of 
girls? He sincerely hoped that they 
were. The programme set forth in the 
Schedule to the Bill was intended for 
boys; but he believed that women were 
entitled to an education as broad and as 
comprehensive as men received, though 
he hesitated to say that such education 
should be absolutely identical with that 
of men. Had the Government con- 
sidered what would be a proper pro- 
gramme for women? On the whole, he 
regarded this Bill as an experiment 
which, though not without its imper- 
fections, was wisely and honestly pro- 
posed for the education of the Irish 
people, and which, he believed, would 
be well received by them. Its success 
depended on the way in which it was 
received, and still more on the manner 
in which it was administered. In his 
opinion, it would be accepted in the 
spirit in which it was offered. It 
sought to encourage activity in educa- 
tional matters on the part of both 
masters and pupils, and it did not turn 
to the right nor to the left in order to 


encourage or discourage any one of the 


various doctrines which were held on the 
subject of education. The Irish people 
did not regard this as a denominational 
Bill; but simply as a measure which 
would encourage on all sides the love of 
study and the zeal for education. He 
believed that the Bill would be accepted 
in this neutral spirit by the people of 
Ireland. He protested strongly, on be- 
half of the public teachers of Ireland, 
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Member for Londonderry, that the 
Catholics would be influenced by any 
ill-feeling towards the Protestants. 
There was no duty which masters in 
Catholic schools in Ireland inculcated 
more firmly than that of Catholics and 
Protestants being treated alike in all 
matters purely educational. The success 
of the measure would depend altogether 
on its administration by the Commis- 
sioners. If well administered by them, 
he hoped it would open a new era to 
the young men of his ricagy § In con- 
sequence of her position, Ireland did 
not enjoy the advantages possessed by 
other countries for commerce, enterprize, 
and the acquisition of wealth. Irish- 
men must, therefore, look for prosperity 
to the cultivationof their minds and the 
growth of education. He felt certain 
that the education of the middle class 
would infuse a new spirit into the people ; 
that it would give them a calmer judg- 
ment and a greater firmness of purpose 
than they now possessed, and that it 
would give new life to everything that 
was worthy of life in the national 
aspirations. The large majority of the 
Irish people—Celtic in race—were not 
yet a living force in the affairs and des- 
tinies of this Empire. When their 
reason was fortified by education, he be- 
lieved they would become an intelligent 
and valuable factor in guiding their des- 
tinies. The Bill aimed not merely at 
making the Irish people good scholars, 
but also at carrying into effect these 
glorious objects, and therefore he gave it 
his cordial support. 

Mr. J. P. CORRY said, he was thank- 
ful that Her Majesty’s Government had 
seen their way to bring in the present 
measure. Although the measure was 
not exactly in all respects what many 
hon. Members might wish it to be, it 
proposed what was, perhaps, the best 
system which could be devised for 
settling the great differences that existed 
on this question in Ireland. If he par- 
ticipated in the fears expressed by the 
hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
Charles Lewis) he should be as strongly 
opposed to the Bill as he was; but he 





failed to see that the measure would be 
followed by the results anticipated by his 
hon. Friend, or that it would lead to the 
system of University education which he 
had shadowed forth. The Bill would 
maintain the principle to which his co- 
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religionists were so strongly attached— 
of united secular and separate religious 
education. It was his intention, how- 
ever, to propose in Committee a slight 
alteration in the Conscience Clause, with 
a view to strengthening it, so that all the 
subjects of Her Majesty, whether Catholic 
or Protestant, would be able to partici- 
pate in the benefits which the measure 
would confer upon them. _ He regretted 
that female education did not come 
within the scope of the Bill, and sug- 
gested that the Government should allow 
the Board to deal with that question, and 
give them a certain sum to be expended 
in promoting female Intermediate Educa- 
tion in Ireland. With these objections 
on point of detail, he should support the 
Bill as an experiment that would in all 
probability be satisfactory, and he hoped 
that the House would read it a second 
time. 

Tue O’CONOR DON could not let the 
present stage of the Bill be taken with- 
out a few observations, more especially 
in consequence of the speech of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Green- 
wich (Mr. Gladstone). Late as was the 
measure in its introduction, the Govern- 
ment were entitled to the thanks of those 
representing the Irish people, for deal- 
ing with the question, He supported 
the Bill, not so much for it extra- 
ordinary merits, as because he saw 
in if an honest attempt to meet a 
great existing grievance. The hon. 
Member for Londonderry had said the 
Bill had been received with the sup- 
pressed enthusiasm of the Catholics of 
Ireland. So far as the suppression was 
concerned, perhaps he was right; but 
as to the enthusiasm, he very much 
doubted if it existed. The Bill was re- 
garded as an endeavour to remove diffi- 
culties under which, especially, the Ca- 
tholic population laboured with reference 
to Intermediate Educationin Ireland; but 
they could not conceal from themselves 
the fact that the Bill, if passed, would 
not efface the grievances of Catholics. In 
the competitions that would arise under 
the Bill for the different awards both to 
individuals and institutions, Catholics 
were not fairly weighted, and did 
not enter the competition with equality. 
Therefore, it could not be expected that 
they would receive the Bill with the 
enthusiasm which the hon. Gentleman 
said existed, though its expression 
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they did recognize in the Bill an attempt 
to benefit the whole population, and 
believed that the Bill, to a certain extent, 
would meet the generally admitted want. 
In an educational point of view, then, 
they approved of the Bill; but upon 
political or religious grounds their ap- 
proval would be very limited. They knew 
that under the Bill the Roman Catholics 
would be placed at a disadvantage; but 
were they to decline, on the part of the 
Irish people, to accept a proposal which 
would confer certain advantages on the 
Catholics, because Protestants received 
greater benefits? Such would be an ex- 
tremely foolish course; therefore it was 
that those who represented Catholic feel- 
ing expressed their approval of the Bill 
as far as it went; but he was bound to 
say, with regard to the proposal of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Greenwich, that if it were adopted, and 
all the provisions relating to the result 
fees struck out, then the Bill, so far 
from being acceptable, would be one they 
ought to resist. He was ready to sup- 
port the Bill, because it would assist the 
spread of Intermediate Education in Ire- 
land; and when he spoke of education, 
he meant education in its true sense, as 
distinguished from mere ‘‘ cramming.” 
But if the proposal of the right hon. 
Member for Greenwich were adopted, 
instead of encouragement to educa- 
tion—instead of promoting the estab- 
lishment of new schools, and helping 
those in existence—it would raise up 
difficulties against new schools, and 
hinder the efficacy of those existing. It 
would tend to the extension of the 
system of education through ‘‘ grinders,” 
who would get clever boys into their 
hands and cram them. If any portion 
of the Bill were to be omitted, he would 
prefer to see that portion relating to 
the prizes struck out. There were cer- 
tain details in the Bill which he would 
desire to see modified. He did not see 
much harm in the Conscience Clause, 
though he should have preferred to have 
had it omitted; for it seemed to him 
inconsistent with the principle of the 
Bill, which was that secular education 
should be paid for wherever it was given. 
In practice, the Conscience Clause would 
benefit the Catholics more than other 
denominations, and for this reason— 
In the Catholic intermediate schools, 
as a rule, there were no scholars except 
Catholics ; therefore, those schools could 
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not be much interfered with by the 
clause. But in the Protestant schools 
there were a small number of Catholics, 
and it was to these schools that the 
clause would really apply. Notwith- 
standing that, he thought it would be 
more consistent with the framework of 
the Bill to omit the clause, and he 
would have much preferred that it had 
never been introduced. Then, as to 
the examinations. Of course, he was 
aware that these, to a great extent, were 
subject to the control of the Commis- 
sioners to be appointed under the Bill ; 
but still, the Bill had an example of 
what theseexaminationswould be. First, 
there was the language, literature, and 
history of ancient Greece and Rome 
as one subject ; then there was the 
English history, literature, and language 
as another; and then came the French, 
German, and Italian languages, litera- 
ture, and history as a third. He did 
not think it desirable that a knowledge 
of both Greek and Latin should be ne- 
cessary for qualifying in the first sub- 
ject, or that a knowledge of three foreign 
languages should be necessary for the 
third; and he asked the House to con- 
sider from what class the children would 
be taken. Even in regard to the upper 
classes, how many children could pass 
an examination in French, German, and 
Italian languages, literature, and history. 
According to what wasdone in University 
examinations at London and elsewhere, 
these subjects should be divided, and 
the student given a choice of two of 
the languages. It also struck him as 
remarkable that no reference was made 
to Irish language and history as a 
subject for examination. Within the 
last few days, the Commissioners of 
National Education in Ireland had 
consented to place on their Code the 
Irish language as a subject. The omis- 
sion, therefore, from the present Bill was 
themore remarkable, and, in Committee, 
he should propose the alteration of the 
Schedule in the direction he indicated— 
the division of the subjects, and the 
inclusion of Irish literature and language 
in those subjects. He had no desire to 
protract the discussion, and he believed 
that every Irish Member had no other 
desire than that the measure might pass 
after a full and fair discussion. 

Mr. STANSFELD said, it appeared 
to him that the argument of the hon. 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. Charles 
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Lewis) against the efficiency of the Bill 
from an educational point of view was 
unsound. The argument of the hon. 
Member seemed to be that the provisions 
of the measure would not tend to stimu- 
late Intermediate Education in Ireland, 
and that what was wanted was not better 
education but more schools. The hon. 
Member, however, appeared to him to 
have entirely ignored the well-known 
economic doctrine of demand and supply. 
The great merit of this Bill was that it 
would stimulate and increase the de- 
mand, and hon. Members might depend 
upon it that when the demand was in- 
creased the supply would follow. The 
hon. Member had also said that the Bill 
was a reversal of a policy of Parliament 
for 50 years, and had endeavoured to 
strengthen his argument by reference to 
the Conscience Clause. He appeared to 
think that the proper functions of a 
Conscience Clause was to enforce a system 
of mixed secular education. No one was 
more in favour of mixed secular educa- 
tion than he (Mr. Stansfeld) was ; but it 
did not follow that because that sort of 
education met his view, he should there- 
fore be a party to the imposing of it 
upon a people whether or not it met 
with their ideas or necessities. What 
they had to do as politicians, acting upon 
the principles of Liberalism in regard to 
Ireland, was to pay deference to Irish 
needs, and to the sense and conception 
in Irish minds of Irish needs, so far as 
that could be done consistently with the 
fundamental principles from which they 
found it impossible to depart. He 
thought it was desirable that they should 
not only encourage students to obtain 
prizes at competitive examinations, but 
should also do what they could con- 
sistently with the principles which must 
govern legislation on such subjects to 
secure the good management and the 
general efficiency of those schools. 
Therefore he had no objection to make 
to the part of the Bill which had re- 
ference to result fees. With regard to 
the claims of girls, after the eloquent 
appeal of his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Greenwich, which had been 
cheered by both sides of the House, he 
need hardly say a word on that point. 
The ideas entertained with respect to the 
education of girls and boys had under- 
gone a great change of late years. It 
was now becoming recognized that there 
could be no antagonism between the 
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claims of boys and those of girls to edu- 
Cation; that girls had an equal right 
with boys to the soundest and best edu- 
cation; and that society was at least 
equally interested in the soundest and 
best education being given to girls as 
well as to boys. It was enough to say 
that the girls of to-day would be the 
mothers of a future generation of men, 
and that the strongest educational in- 
fluences were exercised over both boys 
and girls by mothers, in order to satisfy 
all reasonable people that men, equally 
with women, were interested in justice 
being done to girls in that or in any 
other educational measure. In the 12th 
section of the Endowed Schools Act of 
1869, special provision was made that 
regard should be had to the claims of 
girls in respect to endowments. In the 
present case the fund which Parliament 
was about to apply to Intermediate Edu- 
cation was one which had been quite as 
much appropriated for girls as for boys, 
and for women as for men. But he 
would not dwell on that argument. He 
would only urge that that was a fund 
now at the disposal of Parliament, and 
that they would not be justified in apply- 
ing it exclusively to the education of 
boys, omitting all provision for the edu- 
cation of girls. There was a great 
movement on foot for the education of 
girls in Ireland, which was part of the 
movement of the same character which 
had been going on in this country. 
Both the University of Dublin and the 
Queen’s University held examinations 
now for girls, large numbers of whom 
had passed with credit; and it was also 
the fact that a large portion of the 
well-to-do people in Ireland sent their 
daughters to this country to be educated. 
He appealed to the Irish Members whe- 
ther they would be satisfied with a mea- 
sure which left them in this position, 
that they could not educate their daugh- 
ters at home, but must send them across 
the seas. With regard to that Bill, 
without any apprehension as to the 
ulterior consequences that would follow, 
he was quite prepared—and he did not 
think this was inconsistent with acknow- 
ledged Liberal principles—to allow the 
same principle to be applied at some 
future time to University education. He 
did not wish to force on the people of 
Ireland a mixed and secular system of 
education. What he wished, and what 


he believed all truly liberal-minded per- 
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sons wished to do, was to help their Irish 
countrymen to that which they desired, 
and that to which they were entitled, as 
far as jt could be done consistently with 
the principles they upheld. 

Mr. PLUNKET claimed the indul- 
gence of the House fora very short time, 
in order that he might express the plea- 
sure he felt at the introduction by the 
Government of this most important mea- 
sure, which had hisfullsupport. Although 
the hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
Charles Lewis) had formally moved the 
rejection of the Bill, he had almost in- 
timated that he would not divide the 
House on that occasion, but would rest 
content with having had an opportunity 
of expressing hisown individual opinions. 
He (Mr. Plunket) desired to say that he 
believed, as far as he had an oppor- 
tunity of judging, the Bill would not 
only meet with the approval of the 
Roman Catholics, but of the majority 
of the people of all denominations in 
Ireland, when they came to understand 
its provisions. He had every reason to 
believe that those whom he had the 
honour to represent, and whose opinions 
he shared, were altogether in favour of 
the main principles of the measure. 
Therefore, he joined in the very general 
congratulations which had been offered 
to the Government on their having had 
the good fortune to bring in a measure 
for the benefit of Ireland which met 
with the acceptance of all classes and 
parties in that country. It should not 
be forgotten that the late Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland (Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach) also had a considerable share in 
the preparation of the Bill, and was 
entitled to participate largely in the 
credit of its introduction. He fully ad- 
mitted what had been said by the hon. 
Member for Londonderry as regarded 
the remarkable success of Foyle College, 
and of several other excellent schools. 
But there were not enough institutions 
of that kind; and it could not be denied 
that in the quantity, and in some parts 
of the country also in the quality, of the 
existing intermediate schools of Ireland, 
great improvement was needed. How 
was that improvement to be effected ? 
Having given the subject his careful 
attention, he must say that he saw no 
other way of doing it than that suggested 
by this Bill. They might have proposed 
to endow strictly undenominational 
schools. But when they had founded 
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these schools there would be considerable 
difficulties to contend with. In a Uni- 
versity, where the higher branches of 
education were provided by the State, 
the religious wants of boys might be 
adequately attended to while pursuing 
united education, but when they came 
to intermediate teaching, it was im- 
possible to carry that out all over the 
country without having recourse to 
boarding schools; and he agreed with 
his hon. Friend the Member for London- 
derry, that they could not adopt the 
principle of united education in board- 
ing schools. He had objected to a Bill 
formerly for establishing a Roman 
Catholic University, or College, mainly 
because public money was to be given 
without responsibility, and payments 
were to be made where there was no 
sufficient guarantee as to results. On that 
ground he stood as firmly asever. But 
in this case, where the endowments 
were given, the State would get value 
for the money. He did not, therefore, 
agree with his hon. Friend the Member 
for Londonderry that they were giving 
up any important principle, or parting 
with any safeguard, in supporting this 
Bill. Headmitted, with the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Halifax (Mr. 
Stansfeld), the desirability of improv- 
ing the education of girls, although he 
differed from him in some of the ideas 
with regard to women, of which he was 
so intrepid an advocate. It must, :how- 
ever, be left to the Government to say 
whether it would imperil the chance of 
now passing the Bill to introduce pro- 
visions on that subject. The hon. Mem- 
ber for Londonderry made an eloquent 
appeal to the House against the applica- 
tion of the surplus of the Irish Church 
Fund to the Burpee of this Bill. No 
one more strongly resisted that measure 
than he did, although he was not then 
in Parliament. But the Act had passed, 
and what was the section which pro- 
fessed to control the ultimate use of 
the Church surplus but a shifting com- 
promise to avoid the great question that 
had been raised? He believed the re- 
sults of this measure, which had been 
so generally—he might say univer- 
sally—approved on both sides of the 
House, would be most beneficial. He 
rejoiced that the Government had 
brought it forward, and he had much 
pleasure in supporting the second read- 
ing. 
Mr. Plunket 
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Mr. COGAN, in supporting the Bill, 


considered it was an honest and sincere 
effort on the part of the Government to 
remedy a great and admitted grievance 
under which the people of Ireland had 
long suffered. He congratulated the 
Government on the discussion which had 
already occurred ; because, judging from 
the reception of the Bill on both sides of 
the House, there appeared little doubt 
that it would sail through smooth waters, 
even in Committee. With his known 
views as to secular education, the speech 
of the right hon. Member for Halifax 
(Mr. Stansfeld) afforded good augury 
that the Bill would be well received, 
even by the most pronounced friends of 
secular education. He should have been 
glad to see even a larger sum than the 
interest of £1,000,000 applied to the 
purposes of Intermediate Education. 
That appeared to him small and in- 
adequate as a means of obtaining the 
great results expected. He should also 
be glad to see the benefits of the mea- 
sure extended to women; but the altera- 
tions in the framework of the Bill which 
would be required with that view might 
endanger its passing. Besides, if the 
Bill were extended to girls, an additional 
sum would be required. He trusted, 
therefore, that the House might be in- 
duced to pass the Bill as it stood. With 
regard to the alterations suggested by the 
right hon. Member for Greenwich (Mr. 
Gladstone) on the subject of result fees, 
he was satisfied that if it was adopted, it 
would create great disappointment in 
Ireland. He considered it most neces- 
sary that the Bill should pass this Ses- 
sion; and he would, therefore, support the 
Government in maintaining it as it stood, 
though, if they saw their way to extend- 
ing its benefits to girls, he would be very 
glad to have it done. 

Mr. BUTT said, his anxiety was to 
see the Bill passed this Session, because 
he believed its passing would have the 
best possible effect in Ireland, not only 
as regarded the results of the Bill itself 
in the future, but as showing the Irish 
people that an attempt had been made 
by Ministers and the House to deal, it 
might be imperfectly, with an admitted 
grievance in an honest and liberal man- 
ner. He should therefore endeavour to 
confine his observations to the few 
points on which he deemed it necessary 
to touch, and to make his observations 
as brief as possible. He felt anxious for 
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the Bill personally; because if was no 
secret that he had taken a very active 
part in pressing on Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment to endeavour to pass it this 
Session. Whether his representations 
on the subject had any influence on Her 
Majesty’s Government, he did not know ; 
but he made those representations as 
strongly as he could. The great point 
he wished to enforce was the necessity 
of Her Majesty’s Government standing 
by the Bill as' it: was. In speaking of 
the satisfaction which this Bill had given 
the Irish people, he thought the speech 
of the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Halifax (Mr. Stansfeld) would also 
be received by them with satisfaction as 
a declaration of principle. He ear- 
nestly begged the Government to stand 
by this Bill as it was— 
‘* Periculose plenum opus alez 


Tractas: et incedis per ignes 
Suppositos cineri doloso.”’ 


In dealing with religious susceptibilities, 
especially in a country like Ireland, 
where there were so many things to 
create discontent, they never could tell 
by what change they might excite ob- 
jections and difficulties of which they 
had very little notion at present. Her 
Majesty’s Government had succeeded in 
framing a Bill which had been accepted 
by the whole of the Irish people, he 
did not say with enthusiasm, but as a 
settlement of this question. Common 
prudence would suggest that they ought 
not to change it. He had heard ques- 
tions discussed to-night that would 
wreck the Bill. For example, the ques- 
tion of the admission of women to the 
benefit of the Bill had been raised. 
Now, unless they’ wanted to alter the 
whole of this qtiestion before the House, 
he advised thém to leave that question 
alone. A more harmless proposal than 
that of the right hon. Member for Hali- 
fax apparently could not be made. 
Every man was as anxious for female 
education as the right hon. Gentleman 
was; but they were not all anxious for 
the kind of female education which the 
right hon. Gentleman would give. The 
question of convent schools would be at 
once raised if the subject of female edu- 
cation were introduced into the Bill, and 
so would the admission of women to lec- 
tures on anatomy. ‘These were ques- 
tions which might be discussed here- 
after ; but this Bill was brought in to 
remedy a defect in the education of 
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boys, and next year, if they were anxious 
to do so, they might take up the ques- 
tion of female education, but in the 
name of common sense let it not be 
mixed up with the present measure. 
There was another point which ought 
not to be lost sight of. This Bill did 
not propose to create a system of Inter- 
mediate Education. He would be very 
glad to have such a system established, 
and to see foundations like those in 
England set up in Ireland. He would 
be very glad to see foundations of King 
Edward or King John in every town in 
Ireland; but they could not recall the 
times when Monarchs established such 
endowments. What was proposed now 
was to take existing institutions, if they 
might be called institutions, whether 
Protestant or Catholic, which had 
grown up among the people, and to 
stimulate and aid them impartially. He 
would use the language attributed to 
the Lord Chancellor, and say they 
wanted only ‘‘the manufactured ar- 
ticle””—the educated man—without in- 
terfering with the process of manufac- 
ture. They took the man without in- 
quiring what the institution at which he 
was educated might be, or whether the 
master was a Protestant or a Catholic. 
He had seen in a periodical not generally 
favourable to education as Irishmen 
wished it, a great deal of common sense 
onthis subject. It said that Englishmen 
wished to see Irishmen educated, but 
they wished to see them educated in 
their own way. It was argued that the 
people would be educated with Ultra- 
montane ideas. Well, let a good secular 
education be given, and if there was 
anything wrong in the Ultramontane 
ideas, they would find in that education 
the best antidote. If schools in Ireland 
were now deficient in a good secular 
education, the standard would be raised 
when those schools were asked to com- 
pete with others. They would not only 
raise the education of the competing 
boys, but of every boy in the school. 
There might be a few points in regard 
to details on which he should like to see 
an alteration. He agreed with the hon. 
Member for Roscommon that the Irish 
language ought to be taught, and he 
would be glad to see the Conscience 
Clause removed. He was not alone in 
that wish. He had seen the speeches of 
Conservative Peers, who said they 
thought the clause damaged the Bill. 
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There was great difference as to the 
necessity for a Conscience Clause in in- 
termediate and in primary schools. 
When a parent sent his sons to an in- 
termediate school, he was in a position 
to make terms with the master, which 
was not always the case with the man 
who sent his children to a primary 
school. But he was happy to say that 
no opposition had been offered from Ire- 
land to the clause asit stood. In the Uni- 
versity Bill, to which his hon. andlearned 
Friend (Mr. Plunket) objected so much, he 
inserted a Conscience Clause, and the only 
person who remonstrated with him on 
the subject was a gentleman largely 
engaged in Protestant education. A 
Conscience Clause, as the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire (Mr. Newde- 
gate) might use it, would worry every 
school in the Kingdom; but reasonable 
and prudent Commissioners might work 
it withoutannoyance. The Government 
had achieved the greatest triumph of 
any Ministry for many years in regard 
to Ireland. They had produced an Edu- 
cation Bill which was approved by the 
Representatives of the Roman Catholics 
and by Cardinal Cullen, and which at 
the same time received the support of 
the hon. and learned Member for the 
University of Dublin. This was a mo- 
ral miracle, and they ought not to risk 
that for the sake of making trifling 
changes in the Bill. Irishmen were 
now in perfect good humour, and he 
hoped the House would keep them so, 
and that it would pass this Bill at once, 
without giving any of them an oppor- 
tunity of throwing it out. This Bill 
made great concessions. It was. not all 
that Irishmen could wish, but it would 
do an immense deal of good. It would 
bring many a young man forward here- 
after, whether Protestant or Catholic, 
who, but for the encouragements given 
by this Bill, would have pined in ob- 
scurity. Irish Members, forgetting all 
their partial differences, ought to unite 
and say—‘‘ Here is a Bill that will satisfy 
the country. Pass it as fast as you can, 
and with as little change as possible.” 


He himself would like to see some slight. 


Amendments. If, however, he made a 
Motion concerning the Irish language, 
an hon. Member had stated to-night 
that he would introduce another about 
Spanish and Portuguese. Some one 
else might move Turkish and Russian, 
and then an Eastern debate would arise. 


Mr. Butt 
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To propose Amendments would be set- 
ting an evil example, and he would, 
therefore, ask his Friends to withhold 
their Amendments. A greatdeal might 
be done by the Commissioners. He 
hoped that they would introduce the 
Irish language, literature, and history. 
In conclusion, he would appeal to Her 
Majesty’s Government to pass “ the Bill, 
the whole Bill, and nothing but the 
Bill; ” for that was the cry by which the 
greatest change ever made in the British 
Constitution was carried. He hoped his 
hon. Friends would give up their crot- 
chets, so that the success of the measure 
might not be imperilled. 

Mr. O'CONNOR POWER: Mr. 
Speaker, this Bill has been accurately 
described as an educational experiment; 
but I regard it as an experiment of 
another kind—it is an experiment on 
public opinion, and as such it has un- 
doubtedly been attended with marked 
success ; for every section of opinion in 
England and Ireland has contributed 
to the general chorus of approval with 
which the Bill has been received. I 
have had the advantage of listening to- 
night to the speeches—so full, I regret 
to say, of bigotry and intolerance—de- 
livered by the hon. Member for London- 
derry (Mr. Charles Lewis) and the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate); but as the House seems 
to have already wisely forgotten every- 
thing they said, I am relieved of the 
necessity of saying anything in reply. 
They laboured hard to excite false fears 
and mischievous apprehensions; but, 
thanks to the common sense of the 
House, they laboured in vain. Tho 
hon. and learned Member for Limerick 
(Mr. Butt) has appealed to his Friends 
not to endanger the passing of the Bill 
by bringing forward Amendments. I 
fully sympathize with that appeal; but 
the proposal to include in the Schedule 
of subjects for examination the language, 
literature, and history of Ireland, in 
which, I am glad to find, I have been 
anticipated by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Roscommon (the O’Conor 
Don) is one so obviously just and natural 
that it required to be only fairly and 
briefly stated to command unanimous 
approval; and it is on the merits of that 
proposal that I would wish to make some 
observations to the House. Well, now, 
what is the position of the Irish ‘lan- 
guage? At the request of the Council 
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of the Society for the Preservation of 
the Irish Language, I gave Notice three 
months ago that I would call attention 
to the subject in reference to the teach- 
ing in the National Schools and the 
course of studies in the Queen’s Col- 
leges. Since then a Memorial addressed 
to the National Board of Education in 
Ireland has had the desired effect as 
regards the National Schools. The 
teaching of Irish has been placed on 
the results programme under the same 
conditions a that of Latin, Greek, and 
French; and I take this opportunity of 
returning my thanks as an Irishman to 
the National Board for the wise prompti- 
tude with which it has, in this instance, 
determined to execute the national will. 
Its action opens a new chapter in the 
history of Irish Government Boards, 
and gives ground for hope that their 
proceedings will in future be more con- 
formable than they have hitherto been 
to the feelings and interests of the Irish 
people. It must be remembered that 
we have still a large Irish speaking 
population. The salutations which tra- 
vellers in Mayo and the Western counties 
receive from the peasantry are sure to 
be conveyed in the rich musical accents 
of the Gael; and what we want, in the 
first place, is that those who speak Irish 
should be taught the language gram- 
matically, so that they may be able to 
read it and write it as well. It cannot 
be necessary, I am sure, Sir, in ad- 
dressing an educated Assembly, like the 
House of Commons, to enlarge upon 
the importance of the study of the Celtic 
language. Scholars have always recog- 
nized its scientific value in the depart- 
ment of philology. Dr. Johnson, writ- 
ing in 1777, to a contemporary of his, 
the Irish translator and historian, Dr. 
Connor, used these words— 

“Tf I have ever disappointed you, give me 
leave to tell you that you have likewise disap- 
pointed me. I expected great discoveries in 
lrish antiquity, and large publications in the 
Trish language ; but the world still remains as 
it was, doubtful and ignorant. What the Irish 
language is in itself, and to what languages it 
has affinity, are very interesting questions, 
which every man wishes to see resolved that has 
any philological or. historical curiosity. Dr. 
Leland begins his history too late; the ages 
which deserve an exact inquiry are those times, 
for such there were, ‘when Ireland was the 
school of the west—the quiet habitation of 
sanctity and literature. If you could give a 
history, though imperfect, of the Irish nation 
from its conversion to Christianity to the in- 
vasion from England, you would amplify know- 
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ledge with new views and new objects. Set 
about it, therefore, if you can; do what you 
can easily do, without anxious exactness. Lay 
the foundation, and leave the superstructure to 
posterity.” 


The question as to ‘‘ What the Irish 
language is in itself,” about which Dr. 
Johnson was so anxious 100 years ago, 
no longer perplexes scholars. The posi- 
tion of Celtic, as one of the most vener- 
able forms of human speech, one of the 
earliest outgrowths of the philology of the 
East, has been established to the satisfac- 
tion of the learned in these islands, and 
throughout Europe and America. The 
still more important work of presenting to 
English readers ‘‘ the history of the Irish 
nation from its conversion to Chris- 
tianity to the invasion from England,” 
yet remains to be accomplished ; because 
no adequate encouragement has been 
given to Irish scholars to induce them 
to prosecute their valuable labours on 
the manuscript materials of Irish his- 
tory. When we find Celtic chairs 
handsomely endowed, and Celtic studies 
eagerly promoted, in the higher schools 
of Germany, France, Italy, Denmark, 
and Switzerland, and see the Universi- 
ties of Oxford and Edinburgh following 
Continental example in this respect, it 
would be nothing less than a national 
disgrace if ample provision were not 
made for the cultivation of the Celtic 
language in Irish Universities and in- 
termediate schools. Parliament made 
provision for the teaching of Irish in 
the three Colleges constituting the 
Queen’s University in Ireland; but the 
Senate of that institution has not 
included Irish in the degree examina- 
tion; and, although a prize may be 
gained for certain proficiency in the 
Trish language, students will not devote 
their time to a study which, under the 
circumstances, can be no help to them 
in their degree examinations. In view 
of the great Celtic revival, so to speak, 
which is now taking place in Ireland, it 
is to be hoped that the Senate of tho 
Queen’s University will see the desira- 
bility of making better regulations for 
the encouragement of the study of our 
Native language. A great deal remains 
to be done in the same direction by 
Trinity College, upon which institution 
the Irish language has very strong 
claims—an institution, which respect- 
able authority informs us, was intended 
at its foundation principally for the 
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Native Irish. Jeremy Taylor, who had 
been Vice Provost of Trinity, address- 
ing the Secretary of State in 1667, 
says— 

‘It is fit that it should be remembered that 
near this City of Dublin there is a University 
founded by Queen Elizabeth, principally in- 
tended for the Natives of this kingdom.”’ 


Irishmen who now take an interest in 
the cultivation of their Native language 
can refer to a high example in the 
action of one of the greatest characters 
in Irish history. I mean the statesman 
and patriot, Henry Flood, who be- 
queathed £5,000 a-year for this patriotic 
object. Unfortunately, his will was set 
aside by a legal technicality, but his 
intention remains as an instruction to 
posterity. Lord Ross, in referring to 
this latest wish of Mr. Flood’s, employs 
such graceful and appropriate language, 
that 1 must ask the House to listen for 
a moment to his words. After specifying 
particularly how the money was to be 
applied, Lord Ross continues— 


‘This was the extensive range of Mr. Flood’s 
bequest to the public. Having first manifested 
in his will all the wise and tender anxieties and 
cares for those around him, for whom duty and 
affection taught him to provide; having for 
these, when he was about to retire from the 
world, provided every means of competency, and 
spread every shade of protection which a pru- 
dent and liberal mind could suggest; he then 
turned his eyes upon Ireland—Ireland, for 
whose prosperity he had so many years illus- 
triously toiled. His great spirit, while it was 
just hovering over the tomb, was still busied 
about the future fame of his country. It dic- 
tated those expiring accents which direct that 
the materials of learning, from all parts of the 
earth, should be from time to time collected and 
deposited in the bosom of our University. Often 
did Mr. Flood remark to me that while in the 
East ingenious men were collecting and transla- 
ting, with such laudable industry, the ancient 
writings of the inhabitants of that region, be- 
tween the Indus and the Ganges, the valuable 
materials of our own island were neglected and 
perishing. He thought that many of the truths 
of ancient history were to be found at these two 
extremities of the lettered world; that they 
would reflect light and knowledge upon each 
other, and lead toa more certain acquaintance 
with the early history of man.” 


Surely, Sir, a University which is proud 
of the genius of Flood should be guided 
by the example of his patriotism, and 
should exhibit some of his enthusiastic 
devotion to the cause of Native learning 
and Native literature? A large part of 
the educational debt due by England to 
Ireland has reference to the teaching of 
the Irish language. When the religion 
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of the Native Irish was proscribed, and 
even their dress and their style of wear- 
ing the hair also, it need not be said that 
their language did not escape the general 

rsecution. A price was put on the 

ead of the schoolmaster as well as that 
of the priest, and compulsory ignorance 
was enforced by the law of the land. 
Some of the methods employed to destroy 
the Irish language are very amusing to 
contemplate at the present day. The 
Irish parent was required to keep a 
stick and make a notch in it every time 
his child, disregarding or forgetting the 
instructions given him at school, ven- 
tured to express his thoughts in his 
Native tongue; and the child had to 
bring the stick to school every morning, 
and for every notch it showed he received 
a specified amount of punishment. This 
hostility to the Irish language raged 
with various intensity from the time of 
the Reformation; but it was fiercest 
during the eighteenth century, and were 
it not for the disinterested efforts of 
Continental scholars, who carried on the 
writing and printing of Irish books at 
Paris, Antwerp, Louvain, Rome, and 
other seats of learning in Europe, some 
of the richest treasures of the language 
would have been lost in those dark and 
penal times. A different policy was 
pursued towards Scotland. There the 
customs, traditions, and sentiments of 
the people, as well as their language 
and religion, were respected by the 
ruling power. There all the elements 
of nationality were recognized and duly 
appreciated in the government of the 
country, while in Ireland they were 
ruthlessly condemned and barbarously 
pevespited. I will not stop to show 
ow, judging the tree by its fruits in 
each case, the policy pursued towards 
Scotland was the wiser one, for the 
House must feel the force of the painful 
historical contrast to which I have called 
attention. Notwithstanding all the hos- 
tility which it has encountered, the 
Native language is still a living force in 
Ireland, and there is abundant proof of 
its vitality in the vicissitudes which it 
has surviyed. The Irish-speaking popu- 
lation is not composed exalusivels of the 
illiterate. It is estimated that there are 
2,000 teachers in the service of the 
National Board of Education, who are 
competent to give thorough instruction 
in the Irish language. The Sacred Word 
is preached to the people, in the yerna- 
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cular, by the most eminent divines of 
the Catholic Church ; and T know that 
in the extensive Archdiocese of Tuam, 
a knowledge of the Irish language is a 
conditio sine qua non of admission to Holy 
Orders. Now, with respect to the prac- 
tical objects to be gained by the study 
of Irish, I wish to quote the opinions of 
a gentleman who has devoted the thought 
and labour of a lifetime to the practical 
work of education in Ireland. allude 
to Mr. Keenan, the present Resident 
Commissioner on the National Board, 
and formerly Head Inspector of National 
Schools. In the Twenty-second Annual 
Report of the Commissioners, page 75, 
Mr. Keenan says— 

“Many good men seem to me to. forget that 
the people might know both Irish and English, 
and they also forget that by continuing to 
speak Irish and learning English through its 
medium, the latter language would be enriched 
by the imagery and vigour of. the mother 
tongue, and the process of learning would be a 
mental exercise of so varied and powerful a cha- 
racter, that ifs disciplinal effect upon the mind 
would be equal in itself, and by itself, to a 
whole course of education of the ordinary kind. 
The shrewdest people in the world arethose who 
are bilingual; borderers have always been re- 
markable in this respect. But the most stupid 
children I have ever met with are those who 
were learning English whilst endeavouring to 
forget Irish.” 


Now, if it be desirable, according to 
Mr. Keenan’s theory, that, as far as 
possible, the people should be taught to 
speak two languages, what is the best 
and easiest way to make the Irish a 
dual-speaking people? They cannot be 
made such by any amount of encourage- 
ment given to the study of Latin, Greek, 
and French. By the Commissioners’ 
Report for 1877, just issued, I find that 
only 852 pupils passed in French, only 
305 in Latin, and only 90 in Greek. 
Total in the three languages, 1,247. 
Now, under the new arrangement, by 
which Irish has been placed on the 
same footing as Latin, Greek, and 
French, the number of pupils learning 
a second language will, I have no doubt, 
henceforth, be counted by thousands in- 
stead of hundreds, because thousands of 
Irish boys and girls can learn, with 
facility, their Native tongue in addition 
to English; and it is by encouraging 
them in that study that they can most 
easily be made a bilingual people. If 
this encouragement be carried .to the 
higher schools, we may expect equally 
gratifying results, and a new and power- 
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fal stimulus will be given to literary 
culture throughout Ireland. It is not 
often, Sir, that an Irish Member has 
the satisfaction of pleading a cause into 
which considerations of Party do not 
enter; but such is my position here to- 
night, and I think the cause is one that 
must be dear to the hearts of all Irish- 
men, without distinction of Party. Some 
of the greatest elements of a people’s 
nationality are independent of political 
institutions, and there is no fact more 
patent in the history of Europe than 
that uniformity of language is not neces- 
sary to territorial unity ; and I have no 
doubt that the Union between Great 
Britain and Ireland must stand or fall 
on totally different grounds. Within 
the narrow limits of Denmark, German 
is spoken as well as Danish ; in Sweden 
we find Norse and Finnish as well as 
Swedish ; while the Monarch of the day, 
like your Norman Conqueror, speaks 
French. In France there are three lan- 
guages independently of French proper. 
Jn Prussia and Spain there are three or 
four in each ; in Austria five or six, and 
the Czar of Russia rules over a multi- 
tude of diverse tongues. As for the 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
within its own comparatively little boun- 
dary, from before the days of Cesar until 
now, there has always existed diversity 
of language. Out of that original di- 
versity, and perhaps I am entitled to 
add, because of it, you have developed 
a language which is at once strong, co- 
pious, and expressive; and if Irishmen 
are proud of their language, you are 
justly proud of yours. I do not hesitate 
to say that the grandest feature in the 
history of the English race is the extent 
to which its language has penetrated 
every part of the globe. The pride of 
empire and victorious war may be 
powerless to animate the breasts of 
future generations of Englishmen, but 
they will never cease to glory in the 
world-wide conquests of the English 
tongue. They have more cause to re- 
joice on account of having given their 
Lalpiieges to an Empire broad as the cir- 
cuit of the sun, than in the fact of 
having conquered that Empire by their 
acts and their arms. The boundaries of 
States may change and be obliterated 
for ever—Provinces and Colonies, seek- 
ing a larger growth in obedience to the 
natural law of progressive development, 
may drop one by one out of the circle of 
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Imperial unity; but they will carry 
with them, like the great American Re- 

ublic, the language and literature in 
which the brightest thoughts of English- 
men are enshrined, and in which their 
noblest deeds are lovingly recorded. I 
can claim no such extended sway for the 
language of the Gael; nor can the daz- 
zling splendour of success hide from me 
the ignoble means by which, in too 
many instances, it was obtained ; I only 
protest that the Celtic language shall 
not be suffered to expire in the cradle of 
the Celtic race, but that it shall be pre- 
served, not alone as a colloquial speech 
in the cabins of the poor, but as a rich 
adornment of the highest intellectual 
culture, and as the repository of the 
thoughts of our poets and sages, in 
Erin’s golden age, when she was the 
home of illustrious scholars and the 
University of the world. 

Mr. ERRINGTON said, he regretted 
that they should have fallen into a 
wrangle as to the proportions in which 
various religions should be represented 
on the Commission, and the devices by 
which the influence of the Members 
could be neutralized, and as to how 
the spoil should be shared. He approved 
thoroughly of the Bill; but it was an ex- 
periment the success of which would de- 
pend on the way the examinations were 
carried out. He protested against any 
difficulty about religion being met by 
emasculating the teaching and treating it 
in such a way as to make the knowledge 
worthless. He did not agree with the 
suggestion of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Greenwich (Mr. 
Gladstone) about omitting the latter 
portion of the Bill; it would be necessary 
to have some counterbalancing scheme 
by which smaller and less wealthy schools 
would have a chance of sharing in the 
benefits Parliament intended to confer. 
He regretted that the question as to 
the claims of women had been imported 
at all into the discussion of this measure, 
because it might raise additional diffi- 
culties. Of course, they were all in favour 
of improving the education of women; 
but, in reality, the endowment fund 
was not more than sufficient for the 
young men of Ireland. He joined in 
the hope expressed by several hon. 
Members, that the Bill would be passed 
this Session. 

Str EARDLEY WILMOT said, he 
thought the composition of the proposed 
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Board, and the details of the Schedule, 
might fairly be left to a future stage ; 
but he could not refrain from making 
one or two observations on the Bill it- 
self. He cordially congratulated the 
Government on the production of a mea- 
sure, even as lateas in the fifth Session 
of the present Parliament, so eminently 
calculated to advance the social interests 
of Ireland, and to elevate the condition 
of that country. It had been said that 
there existed no middle class in Ireland, 
and that was true to a great extent; but 
one reason for that might be that the 
higher education requisite for that class 
had been hitherto greatly neglected, and 
this Bill would supply an acknowledged 
want. The Irish Members were cer- 
tainly unfortunate; their opposition to 
measures was called obstruction, and 
their support, cordial and unanimous in 
this instance, was distrusted and con- 
sidered dangerous. He (Sir Eardley 
Wilmot) entertained no fear of any 
latent danger in the support so freely 
given to the Bill by his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Limerick (Mr. 
Butt), and other Irish Members. He 
saw in that support, a recognition of 
the anxious and earnest desire of the 
Government to introduce a measure in 
every way likely to benefit their country ; 
and he, for one, was warmly grateful for 
their approval and support. It had 
been argued by his hon. Friend the 
Member for Londonderry (Mr. Charles 
Lewis) that the Bill aimed at and would 
lead to Catholic endowment, and was a 
breach of the compact made in 1869, 
when the Irish Church was disestab- 
lished, and all endowments were to 
cease, and when the Protestant Church 
funds were to be only appropriated in 
one way. If he (Sir Eardley Wilmot) 
had the same fears and the same opi- 
nion, he should strongly oppose the Bill. 
No one had more earnestly opposed the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church 
than he had; he deeply regretted it 
then, and he regretted it still. -But he 
did not see in the present measure any 
religious or sectarian element, or any 
departure from the principle laid down 
at that time. As regarded the wel- 
fare and prosperity of Ireland, he 
had sometimes complained that mea- 
sures introduced with that object 
had been either ‘‘damned with faint 
praise’’ by the Government, or opposed 
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in his heart to see the commencement, 
however late, of a new state of things; 
and he anticipated that the present mea- 
sure would pass into law, to the univer- 
sal satisfaction of Ireland, and fruitful 
of the most beneficial results. He 
should give it his most cordial support. 
Mr. MELDON concurred in the 
thanks which had been offered to the 
Government for the introduction of the 
Bill ; but he could not accept the Bill as 
a full discharge of the claims of Ireland 
in the matterof Intermediate Education. 
He was glad, however, that it could be 
supported by Irish Members without 
any deviation from the principles which 
they had advocated. He protested 
against the idea that Intermediate Edu- 
cation was to be fostered and promoted 
by means of exhibitions and prizes, 
which would not benefit the schools that 
really required help. The proper prin- 
ciple was that adopted on the Continent, 
where education was cheapened by 
means of endowments, and the parent 
contributed only a small proportion of 
the cost. Payment by results to schools 
under competent supervision might work 
without doing mischief; but it was dif- 
ferent in the case of schools over which 
there was no supervision except such as 
was involved in sending scholars to 
examinations. This was a fatal way of 
giving Government support to Interme- 
diate Education. There was only one 
other point to which he wished to refer, 
and that was the exclusion of the 
National Schools in Ireland from the 
benefits of this Bill. He was amazed 
to hear the grounds advanced by the 
Chief Secretary in defence of this exclu- 
sion. The right hon. Gentleman seemed 
to imagine that the National Schools in 
Ireland were confined to teaching the 
three ‘‘R’s.” So far from that being 
so, the National Schools had sent scholars, 
in large numbers, directly to the Uni- 
versities and into the Civil Service. The 
opinion expressed by the Chief Secretary 
was not the opinion of the Commis- 
sioners of National Education, who had 
admitted the higher branches of science 
teaching and gave results fees for them. 
Latin, French, and Greek were also 
taught, and he certainly was greatly 
astonished to hear the Chief Secretary 
speak as if nothing were taught in 
National Schools but elementary educa- 
tion. He (Mr. Meldon) saw no reason 
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ing results under the Bill; and he, 
therefore, hoped that in Committee, the 
slur so unworthily cast upon them would 
be removed. 
Mr. COURTNEY said, the Bill had 
been introduced at a period of the Ses- 
sion when they could not hope—no 
matter how strong might be their ar- 
guments in favour of change—to effect 
any substantial alteration in the clauses. 
Neither in this House nor ‘‘ elsewhere ” 
had the Government given an estimate 
of the probable working of the schemes 
they proposed to institute. It must be 
admitted that £1,000,000 was a large 
sum; but nothing had been said in sup- 
port of the selection of that amount, or 
to show that £500,000, or £1,500,000, 
or £2,000,000, should not have been the 
amount chosen. If a Vote had to be 
submitted to Parliament for this Bill, 
they should have had some estimate of 
the cost; but here a sum was put down, 
and it might be insufficient, or it might 
be too large. As far as he could make 
out, this sum of £1,000,000 ought to be 
too large for the immediate necessities 
of the case. What was supposed to be 
the number of students admitted to 
these examinations, so as to obtain re- 
sult fees? The Chief Secretary for Ire- 
land had given them no estimate; but 
the hon. Member for Londonderry (Mr. 
Charles Lewis) thought that 2,000 might 
be expected to secure result fees. He 
confessed his own estimate was much 
lower, and he thought if 1,000 secured 
result fees it would be the limit, bear- 
ing in mind the population of Ireland. 
If 1,000 result fees were obtained, that 
would entail a charge of £5,000, or 
thereabouts, for fees, and there would 
be 100 exhibitions allotted, involving 
an annual charge not exceeding £4,000. 
They would scarcely distribute more 
than £10,000 in exhibitions and prizes 
without lowering the standard, so as 
to make the Bill an injury rather than 
a benefit to Ireland. They had no 
guarantee that the funds would not 
be allotted so as to degrade the stan- 
dard of education in Ireland; and, 
therefore, he looked with great jea- 
lousy to the composition of the Board 
which would be intrusted with the 
management of the system about to be 
established. The members of the pro- 
osed Board would be nominees of the 
astle, and past experience did not 
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dence in Government Boards in Ireland. 
He should prefer to see the Board no- 
minated by the University of Dublin 
and the Queen’s University, and he 
should not even object to the Institution 
in St. Stephen’s Green having a voice in 
the nomination. He objected to the 
appointment of two Assistant Commis- 
sioners. It was the old objectionable 
system of dual government, founded on 
the notion that they could not appoint a 
Catholic to an office of this kind, with- 
out having a Protestant to watch him, 
and vice versd. By this dual govern- 
ment they added to the expense, and 
diminished the energy of the Board. If 
the Bill had been introduced at an 
earlier period of the Session, he should 
have suggested that it ought to provide, 
in the first place, for the examination of 
boys of 15 years in the elements of an 
English education only. Prizes, in the 
form of exhibitions, given as the result 
of such examinations, would enable 
boys to proceed from the national to 
higher schools. At this period of the 
year, however, there was little hope 
of having such a suggestion adopted. 
He was glad to hear the advice 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich had given to 
Her Majesty’s Government with respect 
to the allotment of result fees to the 
managers of the intermediate schools. 
The result fee question was very im- 
portant with respect to future legisla- 
tion, and not the less after what had been 
said in ‘‘another place’’ as to this Bill 
being a first step towards the reform of 
University education. It would, he had 
no doubt, lead to the giving of public 
money for the partial support of strictly 
denominational institutions. He thought 
that the Conscience Clause contained in 
the Bill was absolutely useless, and had 
better be done away with altogether, if 
it could not be made stronger ; for there 
was no compulsion on all the schools 
which received aid to receive any pupil 
who chose to come to them. He could 
see no reason why this principle of In- 
termediate Education should not be ex- 
tended to girls, and he was glad to hear, 
when the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Greenwich alluded to the 
subject, and eloquently pleaded on be- 
half of the girls, he was much cheered 
by the Irish Members. The increased 
number of competitors would be a secu- 
rity against the lowering of the standard 
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of education,»:and their experience in 
this country-showed that in the senior 
classes a larger: number of girls than 
boys won honours at the Cambridge 
Local Examinations: He hoped that 
the Bill would be amended, so as to 
give effect to: the suggestion of the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. MURPHY, in supporting the 
Bill, observed that 11 years ago he had 
in that House advocated the encourage- 
ment of Intermediate Education in Ire- 
land, and expressed himself in favour 
of payment by results. It was proposed 
to take, for the purposes of this Bill, 
£1,000,000 from the so-called surplus 
revenues of the disestablished Church. 
He thought this scarcely necessary, as 
there was still remaining a large sum 
which could be more appropriately ap- 
plied to the purpose, and which was de- 
rived from the disestablishment, by the 
late Lord Derby, in 1834, of certain 
Bishoprics and Archbishoprics. He only 
said this in the way of criticism, and 
again wished to express a general ap- 
proval of the Bill as far as it went. 

Mr. T. A. DICKSON said, that he 
would give his hearty support to this 
measure through all its stages. It was 
an honest and sincere attempt to grapple 
with a difficult problem, the solution of 
which had been too long delayed, and 
he was happy to say that the Presby- 
terian Members from Ulster, both 
Liberal and Conservative, had deter- 
mined to give it their cordial support. 

Mr. CHARLES LEWIS wished to 
withdraw the Amendment. His chief 
object in moving it was to obtain a full 
and fair discussion of the details of the 
Bill. He regretted that no Member of 
Her Majesty’s Government had thought 
it right or necessary to make a single 
remark in answer to the objections 
and suggestions which were made on 
both sides of the House. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a second time, and committed 
for Thursday. 


SUPPLY—CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 
SuppLy—considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Oxrass IV.—Epvcation, Science, AND 
Art. 
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(2.) £480, to complete the sum for 
ve Schools Commissioners, Ire- 
land. 

(3.) £1,799, to complete the sum for 
the National Gallery of Ireland. | 

(4.) £4,162, to complete the sum for 
the Queen’s University, Ireland. 


(5.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding. £10,717, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1879, in aid of the 
Expense of the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland.” 


Mason NOLAN observed, that in the 
earlier part of the Session he used to 
object to the Votes on this account ; but 
the Government always stated that the 
Votes were only for stationery, or some 
other incidental matters, and that the 
House could be divided on the main 
Question. Yet, although the oppor- 
tunity of dividing upon the main Ques- 
tion had been promised, it had never 
arrived. The Government had brought 
in a Bill dealing with Education in Ire- 
land, and several Members on. that side 
of the House had raised objections to it. 
Under these circumstances, the question 
arose as to what the Irish Members 
should now do? For his own part, al- 
though he intended to be guided by the 
views of his Colleagues, he did not wish 
to have a long debate on Irish Education 
when they already had had a debate on 
Intermediate Education in Ireland, and 
when shortly the whole question of 
Irish Education would be fully entered 
into. For that reason, he should not 
raise a long discussion at that stage as 
he should otherwise have done. But it 
was only right that the Irish Members 
should formally protest against this 
Vote. There was no doubt that the 
Queen’s Colleges in Ireland were not 
supported by the bulk of the people, 
and were repugnant to their feelings. 
In the Queen’s Colleges no religion at all 
was taught; but all creeds in Ireland 
were religious, and objected to this 
system. Formerly, a great deal of 
money, between £50,000 and £100,000, 
was given by the State, or from very 
old endowments, and thrust down the 
throats of the people of Ireland in the 
shape of education; yet, although they 
objected to the system thus supported, 
the amount was reckoned in. the. Esti- 
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mates as money spent on Ireland. The 
course he proposed to take under the 
circumstances was to move that this 
Vote of £12,817 should be reduced by 
the sum of £10,000. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

‘That a sum, not ¢xceeding £717, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day ‘of March 1879, in aid of the Expense of 
the Queen’s Colleges in Ireland.’ — (Major 
Nolan.) 


Mr. BUTT doubted the desirability 
of the eourse proposed to be taken by 
the hon. and gallant Member for Gal- 
way. He did not object to a protest 
being made; but he was afraid that a 
division taken under present circum- 
stances would have the effect of weaken- 
ing any protest that might be made. 
He thought a half opposition was not 
a wise thing, and he would, therefore, 
appeal to his hon. and gallant Friend 
not to press his Amendment to a 
division. 

Mr. SULLIVAN also felt that a half 
opposition ought not to be offered, and 
he would. recommend his hon. and gal- 
lant Friend to offer a whole opposition 
in the shape of a protest. He did not 
think, however, that under the peculiar 
circumstances in which this Vote came 
on, it would be wise on the part of his 
hon. and gallant Friend to afford an 
excuse or pretext to anybody, who might 
be supposed to be desirous of availing 
himself of it, for saying that the oppo- 
sition of the Irish Members in refer- 
ence to the Queen’s Colleges justified 
any attempt the Government might 
make for withdrawing from the propo- 
sals which they were making on an- 
other subject. He, therefore, intended 
to content himself with simply record- 
ing his protest against these Estimates, 
in order that he might not be shut out 
next year from taking the course which 
the circumstances of the time might 
render desirable. 

Mz. O'SHAUGHNESSY joined with 
his hon, and learned Colleague (Mr. 
Butt) in deprecating a division on the 
present occasion. He did so for the rea- 
son that, so far as the principle went, 
that principle had already been fre- 
quently asserted by repeated divisions. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that as he was 
about the only Irish,Member in the 
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House when the Vote for the Queen’s 
University was put from the Chair, 
owing to the speedy way in which the 
Estimates were brought on, perhaps he 
might be allowed to explain why he did 
not raise any opposition to that Vote. 
At the beginning of the Session he took 
a very different view respecting the Es- 
timates for the Queen’s University and 
Colleges from that which he held at 
present. He thought at that time that 
the only opportunity that would be 
afforded to Irish Members of showing 
their sense of the injustice with which 
Ireland had been treated in the matter 
of University Education would be when 
the Estimates for the Queen’s Colleges 
were proposed; and, for his own part, 
he—and he believed many of the Irish 
Members also—had determined not to 
make a half-fight on the question of 
these Estimates, but to make a very real 
and severe fight. But the aspect of the 
case was now entirely altered. They 
had learned from a very high authority 
in the other House, that not only was 
the Bill, which they had been discussing 
that night, for the purpose of settling 
the question of Intermediate Education 
in Ireland, but that it was also intended 
to be the prelude to a settlement of the 
question of University Education in that 
country. Now, the question of the Es- 
timates for the Queen’s Colleges was 
connected with the subject of University 
Education in Ireland, and surely they 
might wait patiently until next Session 
and give the Government a chance of 
settling that question before taking 
action upon these Estimates? He did not 
see what object was to be gained even 
by taking a division against the Esti- 
mates. He did not approve of half 
plans. He did not believe in merely 
making a protest in that House about 
anything. He would only remind the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, that just 
as he relied earlier in the Session upon 
the honour of the Irish Members in re- 
ference to this question of the Estimate 
for the Queen’s Colleges, so the Irish 
Members now relied upon the honour of 
the right hon. Gentleman to settle the 
question of Intermediate Education this 
Session; and, if possible, to settle that 
of University Education in the next. 
Mr. MELDON quite concurred in the 
view that unless they were to have a 
real battle it was better not to have a 
sham fight. Having already made a 
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protest in the course of the present Ses- 
sion, he thought they might allow this 
Vote to pass without putting the Com- 
mittee to the trouble of taking a divi- 
sion. He, therefore, joined in the ap- 
peal of his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Limerick (Mr. Butt), that 
this matter should not be pressed to a 
division. He did not see what good could 
be got from it. There was, however, 
one matter to which he desired to call 
the attention of the Committee, and that 
was the unusual and unprecedented 
course which had been adopted on the 
present occasion. Certainly, since he 
had had the honour of a seat in Parlia- 
ment, he had never known the Irish 
Education Estimates to have been in- 
troduced without a single word being 
said, or any explanation given by the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, who was 
officially charged with this business. 
This was the more remarkable, when 
they considered the very large ques- 
tion which was involved, and which was 
discussed at an earlier period of the 
Session — namely, the question of the 
remuneration of the National School 
teachers. They were all expecting that 
when the Estimate came on they would 
have some declaration on the part of 
the Government as to what was going 
to be done in the matter. Certainly, 
the English Education Estimates would 
never have been allowed to pass with- 
out asingle word being said by way of 
explanation on the part of the Minister 
who had charge of them. However, 
as the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland had not taken 
him into his confidence, he should, on 
the Report of Supply, endeavour to ex- 
tract from him the information which, 
out of courtesy to the Committee, the 
right hon. Gentleman ought to have 
given them on the present occasion. 
It was the first time that such a thing 
had ever happened; and it was unpre- 
cedented in the history of Parliament 
that the Irish Education Vote- should 
be treated in such a manner. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER was sorry to 
find that the hon. and learned Gentle- 
man thought he had been in any way 
wanting in courtesy either to him or the 
Committee. He (Mr. J. Lowther) cer- 
tainly was not aware that he had ever 
entered into any engagement to make 
known the decision at which the Go- 
vernment might arrive with regard to 
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the question of the Irish National 
School teachers upon the Estimates. 


Such an idea had never entered into 
his head. He stated at the time that 
it was a matter that would receive the 
attention of the Government, and that, 
in fact, it had been referred by the 
Treasury to actuaries, and that the Go- 
vernment were taking other measures 
with a view of arriving at a decision, 
But he had never for a moment held 
out any hope that during the present 
Session he would be prepared to deal 
with the question. As to the complaint 
that he had not contributed to swell the 
debate that night, he thought that what 
had fallen from hon. Gentlemen who 
had referred to the subject of the 
Queen’s Colleges had supplied a suffi- 
cient justification of that course. He 
thought that he would best consult the 
convenience of the Oommittee if he 
confined himself to an acknowledg- 
ment of the very fair manner in 
which this matter had been dealt with 
by the Representatives from Ireland 
generally, and declined to re-open a con- 
troversy which all seemed to have 
agreed to allow to rest for the present. 

Mason NOLAN remarked, that al- 
though it was his own belief that they 
ought to take a division, yet he was not 
going to set his opinion against that of 
several Members of the Irish Party, 
and particularly the hon. and learned 
a for Limerick (Mr. Butt), and 
he should certainly withdraw his Amend- 
ment. The people of Ireland would 
understand that if they did not divide it 
was owing to the very peculiar circum- 
stances of the case that they took that 
course, and not because they in any way 
sanctioned this Vote. They had divided 
against the principle which it asserted 
several times at the beginning of the 
Session, so that Irish Members would 
no longer be open to the reproach ad- 
Fass to them from the front Bench, 
that ever since the Vote was proposed 
no division had been taken against the 
Queen’s Colleges. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. MELDON explained, that he did 
not mean to convey to the Committee 
that the Chief Secretary had given any 
are on the subject of Irish National 

chool Teachers. What he had stated 
was, that it was the custom on the in- 
troduction of the Irish Education Esti- 
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mates for the Minister to make a state-_ 
ment, and he had referred to the fact 
that a Resolution had been passed by 
the House that the immediate attention 
of the Government should be given to 
the question of the remuneration of these 
teachers. 

Tue CHAIRMAN: Order, order! I 
must point out to the hon. and learned 
Member that the question which he is 
now discussing has reference to a Vote 
which has been already passed. 


Service Estimates. 


Original Question put. 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 172; 


Noes 18: Majority 154.—(Div. List, 
No. 211.) 

(6.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


‘That a sum, not exceeding £1,881, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will 
come in course of ent during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March 1879, in aid 
of the Royal Irish Academy.” 


Mr. SULLIVAN asked, whether the 
Government were in a position at the 
present time to give the Committee any 
explanation as to the state at which the 
proceedings had arrived with reference 
to the long promised establishment of a 
Museum of Science and Art in Dublin ? 
He did not know if this was the Vote 
which the Government would think the 
most convenient for making any state- 
ment on the subject. If not, he would 
sit down ; but whenever the proper time 
arrived, he should be glad of some ex- 
planation. It was only reasonable to 
ask for some explanation at the end of 
three years of good intention, and no 
realization, as yet. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he did not 
know that he could add very much, at 
the present moment, to the information 
already in the possession of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman. He thought, how- 
ever, that he might give him the assur- 
ance that the matter was in progress, 
and he hoped it would soon be brought 
to a satisfactory conclusion. 

Mr. PARNELL did not know whe- 
ther this was quite the right Vote on 
which to bring this matter forward. He 
wished to inquire whether this was the 
Vote under which the Government pro- 
posed to appropriate money for the pur- 
poses of the Royal Dublin Society, and 
its conversion into a School of Science 
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and Art. He rather thought not. Mr. 
J. Lowrner: This is the Irish Academy 
Vote.] What he wished to know 
was, whether the Government proposed 
under this heading to appropriate any 
money for the purpose of the New 
Museum of Science and Art in Ireland, 
because he really did not see what other 
opportunity there would be of discussing 
this question, except that presented by 
the Vote itself. He knew that the ques- 
tion of the Governing Body was in a 
very unsatisfactory state, and the Irish 
Members had been waiting to hear from 
the Government what proposals they in- 
tended to make with regard to the con- 
stitution of that Body. They were very 
anxious to know whether it was to be 
an Irish Governing Body, or whether it 
was to be appointed by the South Ken- 
sington authorities, and under the direct 
control of that Institution? A great 
many people in Ireland, who were very 
much interested in this question, thought 
it would be a very great misfortune if the 
Governing Body of the New Museum of 
Science and Art was not of such a cha- 
racter as to make it essentially an Irish 
Institution, and not a mere appanage of 
South Kensington. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
thought the hon. Member would find 
that the discussion of this subject would 
be more conveniently taken on Vote 2, 
Class 4, of the English Education Esti- 
mates, which included votes for the 
Dublin Science and Art Museum, Na- 
tional Library, and one or two other 
things. 

Mr. A. MOORE asked the meaning 
of the item in the Vote of £100 for 

urchase of treasure trove ? 

Mr. SULLIVAN observed, that he 
gathered from the statements of the 
Government that a portion of the Irish 
Vote was included in the sum voted for 
England. He thought they had some 
right to complain of that system ; for it 
prevented them, in a great measure, 
getting the explanations they required. 

Tue O'DONOGHUE begged to move 
that Progress be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”—(The 
O’ Donoghue.) 


Mr. BUTT hoped the Motion for re- 
porting Progress would not be pressed, 
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If the Votes were examined, if would 
be found that the sums required for the 
Irish Museum and School of Art were 

laced amongst the English Estimates. 
With reference to the Museum of Science 
and Art, there was a strong feeling in 
Ireland against its being entirely under 
the control of the South Kensington 
officials, and not under Irish manage- 
ment. 

Mr. MELDON observed, that the 
ordinary process had been reversed in 
the present case. Ministers had been 
unwilling or unable to explain the Votes, 
and the hon. and learned Member for 
Limerick had done so for them. 

Mr. BUTT disclaimed any idea of 
explaining the Votes. The Estimates 
were there, and he gave no information 
upon them, but only pointed out what 
was to be found in them. 

Mr. MELDON said, that an appeal 
had been made to the Ministers for in- 
formation, which they did not give, but 
which had been given by the hon. and 
learned Member for Limerick. That 
explanation was, to his mind, entirely 
satisfactory. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that he had attempted to explain 
this Vote, and to point out that the Mu- 
seum to which reference had been made 
would be found under the head of the Art 
and Science Department, in Vote 2, Class 
4, of the English Education Estimates. 
He attempted to rise at the moment the 
hon. and learned Member for Limerick 
rose, and was prepared then to make 
the statement that, rightly or wrongly, 
the Irish Museum of Science and Art was 
included in the English Estimates. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR said, that it 
had been the custom since 1853 to take 
these Votes in this manner. The Royal 
Trish Academy was a learned institution 
which had no connection with the Mu- 
seum of Science and Art. The proper 
person to make explanations on the sub- 
ject of the Museum was the Vice Pre- 
sident of the Council, who was not 
expected to be in the House that night. 

Mr. PARNELL thought the Govern- 
ment should give some information as 
to the constitution of the Governing 
Body of the Museum. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. WHITWELL inquired, Whether 


the Government intended the Annals of 
Ulster, which was being published at 
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the expense of the country, to be issued 
at such a price as would be within the 
means of ordinary persons, or whether 
it was to be only for the use of the mem- 
bers of the Royal Irish Academy ? 

Mr. J. LOWTHER was not in a 
position to answer the question. 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


Crass II.—SAnaries AND EXPENSES OF 
Pusuic DEPARTMENTS, 


(7.) Motion made, and. Question, pro- 
posed, é 

“That a sum, not exceeding £5,350, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to. complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment duri © year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1879, for the Salaries 
of the Officers and Attendants of the Household 
of the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and other 
Expenses.”’ 


Mayor O’BEIRNE drew attention to 
what he considered the injustice to which 
certain classes of Staff officers were now 
subjected. There were some Staff offi- 
cers, such as deputy quartermaster gene- 
rals and deputy adjutant generals who 
were occupied from six to eight hours 
a-day working iman office. Their duties 
involved a great deal of correspondence 
and labour, and were of a very respon- 
sible character, The deputy quarter- 
master general had the superintendence 
of the removal of all the troops in his 
district, and was continually in corre- 
spondence with the War Office concern- 
ing trifles. Yet these hard-worked Staff 
officers only got the same pay as atdes- 
de-camp, whose duties were of the lightest 
character. Four atdes-de-camp were kept 
at Dublin Castle, and their only duties 
were at the Official Reception, which 
lasted but for a few hours at a time. 
To mark his sense of the inequality he 
had mentioned, he should move to re- 
duce the Vote by the sum of £324, the 
salaries of those gentlemen. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £5,026, be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the Charge which will: come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1879, for theSalaries of the Officers 
and Attendants of the Household of the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, and other Expenses.”’— 
(Major O Beirne.) 


Mr. J. LOWTHER did not think 
that the hon. and gallant Member had 
made out any case for the reduction 
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which he sought. So long as the posi- 
tion of the Viceroy of Ireland was 
sanctioned by Parliament, he thought 
it could not be denied that the dignity of | 
the position required the presence of 
those officers. 

Masor O’ BEIRNE observed, that he 
wished particularly to direct the atten- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman to the 
gross injustice of giving those officers, 
who did nothing but amuse themselves, 
the same Staff pay—namely, 9s. 6d. per 
day—as a class of officers who were 
worked very hard. He should not take 
a division upon the matter; but hoped 
the grievance would be remedied. 

Mr. PARNELL was surprised at the 
hon. and gallant Member making the 
suggestion he had, as he would never be 
forgiven by the ladies of Dublin. 

Major O’BEIRNE begged to with- 
draw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
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(8.) £20,178, to complete the sum 
for the Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
Offices. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY said, that he 
did not intend to propose the Motion 
to strike out the salary of the Chief 
Secretary, of which he had given No- 
tice. The reason he had had for wish- 
ing to raise the question was, that the 
duties of the Chief Secretary were too 
multifarious for them all to be well done, 
even if the Office were held by a Gen- 
tleman so well qualified as the present 
Chief Secretary. But as this question 
must come before the House in its en- 
tirety before a very distant period, he 
should not now make the Motion of 
which he had given Notice. 

Mr. BUTT said, that the Board of 
Works in Ireland and the Local Govern- 
ment Board ought to be presided over 
by Parliamentary Leaders, as they were 
in England. It was utterly impossible 
forany Chief Secretary—however good— 
to give his attention to all the offices of 
which he had charge, and the result was 
that the Departments were virtually 
irresponsible. He had already brought 
forward a Motion on the subject, and he 
could assure the Government that it 
would be pressed again and again until 
the system, by which the Chief Secretary 
was the nominal head of those Depart- 
ments—which were thus made virtually 
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irresponsible—was abolished. If any 
hon. Member would take the trouble to 
read the Reports relating to the manage- 
ment of the Board of Works in Ireland, 
he was sure he would agree with him. 
The Board of Works had not kept a 
proper minute-book for the last five 
years. When cross-examining the Clerk 
of the Board on a Committee, he said 
he held a minute-book, and produced it. 
But the first thing he (Mr. Butt) saw 
in it was a report of a speech of his 
own in Parliament attacking the Board. 
In his opinion, the details of Irish Go- 
vernment would be much better brought 
before the House, if the two Boards he 
had mentioned were presided over by 
responsivle Ministers with seats in Par- 
liament. 

Masor NOLAN remarked, that the 
Veterinary Department was included in 
the Vote for the Chief Secretary’s Office, 
and for that reason he wished then to 
make a few observations with regard to 
its management. The Irish Veterinary 
Department was less expensive than the 
English, but it had not so good a reputa- 
tion. The total cost of the Irish Veteri- 
nary Department was £1,954; on refer- 
ence to page 90 of the Estimate, it would 
be seen that the expenses of the Veteri- 
nary Department in England amounted 
to £15,000. Last year there was also a 
Supplementary Estimate for the English 
Veterinary Department, making the cost 
of it altogether £29,000. Yet, although 
there was this contrast between the cost 
of the English and the Irish Veterinary 
Departments, there were more cattle in 
Ireland than in England and Wales to- 
gether. In England £2,270 was voted 
for Inspectors, their salaries ranging 
from £100 to £460 a-year, and their 
number might be roughly put down at 
20. In Ireland, on the other hand, 
there was only one Inspector. If there 
were much cattle disease in Ireland, it 
should be borne in mind that it was not 
because the cattle in Ireland were less 
unhealthy than in England, but because 
they were in greater numbers. In his 
opinion, the cattle disease would be much 
better dealt with by acentral authority 
than a local one. Why should they not 
have 8, or 10, or 14 Inspectors in Ire- 
land? They had half as large an area 
as England, and fully the same amount 
of cattle. It seemed to him that this 
was a matter of great practical im- 
portance. The Veterinary Department 
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in Ireland was stinted, and at the same 
time the double inspection of cattle from 
Ireland was commented upon. He 
thought the Government ought to look 
into this matter, with a view to provide 
some mode of inspection in connection 
with the Central Department as in Eng- 
land, and that the Estimate for the Irish 
Veterinary Department ought to bear a 
more equal proportion than they now 
did to those of England. 

Mr. WHITWELL wished to allude 
to the imperfect inspection of cattle 
coming from Ireland to England. Any- 
one acquainted with the circumstances of 
the case knew that from time to time in 
the county of Cumberland most grave 
results had followed from the improper 
inspection of cattle at Belfast. No 
doubt, foot-and-mouth disease would 
exist in Ireland as well as in England. 
But those who had paid attention to the 
subject might have read a valuable 
Paper of the Chief Constable of Cumber- 
land, in which instances were given by 
him of cattle landed at Whitehaven and 
other places in Cumberland from Ire- 
land, having brought disease into the 
county. What was required was a 
better inspection of cattle on the other 
side of the Channel. It was a great 
fault on the part of the Government of 
Ireland that they did not see the inspec- 
tion of cattle better carried out. Only 
nine persons were employed by the 
Veterinary Department in Ireland ; one 
of these was employed in cleaning an 
office, another was a messenger, aud 
three were persons employed in the 
police. There was, practically, only one 
Inspector, at 8s. 6d. per day; and a 
Director, who could not be expected to 
be in more than one place at the same 
time. They wished to continue the im- 
portation of cattle from Ireland as 
freely as possible, but it was absolutely 
necessary that cattle should be properly 
inspected before they left Ireland. He 
trusted that the right hon. Gentleman— 
now he had had his attention drawn to 
this subject—would see that the matter 
complained of was remedied. 

Mr. BUTT agreed that there ought to 
be a more stringent inspection in Ire- 
land. If there were, the dual inspec- 
tion, which was so much objected to, 
would be avoided. He would have no 
objectionto a rigid inspection at Irish 
ports. Then, unless disease wore dis- 
covered, animals could be landed with- 
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out examination in England, and trade 
would be facilitated between the two 
countries without creating danger or 
difficulty. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER. said, the hon. 
Member for Kendal (Mr. Whitwell) was 
not correct in his supposition that his 
attention had not been called to the sub- 
ject; because, during the last few days, he 
had been in communication with gentle- 
men on it, and it was likely to occupy the 
attention of Parliament at no very dis- 
tant period. Several days in the week 
were set apart for the consideration of 
the Cattle Bill; and he, therefore, hoped 
that they would. not be prematurely 
drawn into a cattle debate. The 
question raised had already been under 
the consideration of the Government, and 
their intentions would in due course be 
communicated. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, before the Vote 
passed, he wished to point out to the 
right hon, Gentleman what he did not 
seem to be aware of—that in passing the 
Irish Cattle Plague Bill through Parlia- 
ment great injustice was done to Ireland. 
A certain class of Inspectors in England 
were paid by the Department; but in 
Ireland this was not done, and as a con- 
sequence, the ratepayersof Dublin had to 
pay for the inspection of cattle which 
did not belong to their district, had no- 
thing whatever to do with them, and did 
not benefit them in the slightest degree. 
He thought this injustice should be re- 
medied. 

Mr. MURPHY said, he did not intend 
to be drawn into a general debate on the 
Cattle Bill; but he only wished to remark 
that, so far as his experience extended, a 
most rigid system of inspection was prac- 
tised at the ports, and no beast was 
allowed to be embarked without having 
been examined. He did think, however, 
some better regulations might be made. 

Mr. PARNELL said, before the Vote 
passed, he wished to call attention to an 
item which seemed to him to be very 
extravagant. Under sub-head D, there 
were charges for journies to London and 
Dublin of draftsmen of Bills amounting 
to £480. He had in his hand a list of 
the number of Irish Bills prepared and 
brought in by the Government during 
this Parliament. They were very few 


in number, and chiefly Bills of a very 
formal character, such as Local Govern- 
ment Provisional Order Bills. He could 
only suppose, therefore, that the Go- 
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vernment were about to turn over a new 
leaf, and, with the intention of bringing 
in a great number of Irish Bills, had 
given their draftsmen a good deal more 
work. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER remarked, that the 
Government had desired to be as econo- 
mical as possible. 


Vote agreed to. 


(9.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £1,568, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of paynient during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1879, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Office of the Commissioners 
of Charitable Donations and Bequests for Ire- 
land.” 


Mr. DILLWYN wished to know 
whether the Government meant to go 
on any longer? He was informed that 
there would be a considerable amount of 
discussion on the next Vote, and that it 
was not at all likely that it would be 
finished that evening. He would, there- 
fore, move to report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘““That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.””— 
(Mr. Dillwyn.) 


Mason NOLAN remarked, that the 
evening had been given up to these 
Votes. 

Mr. BUTT said, he was going to 
move the same Motion, not with the in- 
tention of dividing on it, but merely in 
order that he might ask the Chief Se- 
cretary not to press the next Vote. He 
had every desire to assist the Govern- 
ment in passing the Estimates, but that 
Vote, at any rate, ought not to be passed 
without some conversation ; and, there- 
fore, he thought he was justified in ask- 
ing the Chief Secretary to postpone it. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, they had 
now reached an hour when Supply was 
only taken by the indulgence of the 
Committee; and, therefore, he thought 
the request of the hon. and learned 
Member quite reasonable. So long as 
the Votes were not seriously contested, 
he hoped they might be allowed to 
go on. 

Mr. DILLWYN very readily ac- 
cepted the suggestion, and would with- 
draw his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Original Question put, and agreed to, 


(10.) Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £95,796, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1879, for the Salaries 
and Expenses of the Local Government Board 
in Ireland.”’ 


Mr. MELDON said, some questions 
arose on this point which would not 
delay the Committee very long, but 
were well worthy of discussion. First, 
he wished to call attention to the staff 
of Medical Officers and Medical In- 
spectors employed,. They had recently 
passed a Public Health Bill for Ireland 
through that House, and, in order that 
it should work satisfactorily, it was 
necessary that the Local Government 
Board should properly administer the 
duties confided to them by the Act. 
It was important in Sanitary Acts that 
there should be proper inspection. In 
England that was done. most. satis- 
factorily. If there was an outbreak of 
disease anywhere, a special officer was 
immediately sent down to inquire into 
the cause of the disease, and to ascertain 
what measures were necessary to put an 
end to it. In Dublin, on the other hand, 
they had had for some time past ‘an ex- 
ceedingly severe outbreak of small-pox ; 
but, so far as he knew, the Local Govern- 
ment Board had taken no steps whatever 
to ascertain the causes of that epidemic, 
or the means by which it could be 
stopped. The Public Health Committee 
had, no doubt, been working exceedingly 
hard in this direction; but, at the: same 
time, duties of that kind should’ not de- 
volve upon it. If the Local Govern- 
ment Board had not done its duty in 
Dublin, what must be the case in remote 
country districts? Unless the Local 
Government Board was provided with 
Inspectors to send about the country and 
make inquiries, the Public Health: Act 
would be useless. These Inspectors 
were necessary not only to inquire into 
the causes of epidemics, but to see that 
the sanitary officers in various places 
were discharging their duties. An 





officer often found great difficulty in 
discharging his duty in an efficient way. 
There were private interests which he 
might interfere with, and so injure 
himself. That rendered it all the more 
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supervising officer to see that the work 
was done. These officers were provided 
in England; and, therefore, he hoped 
the matter would be attended to. An- 
other matter to which he wished to call 
attention was the very great induce- 
ments and facilities for vaccination held 
outin England, ascompared with Ireland. 
When he first. moved in this matter, 
some four years ago, there was £300 
a-year devoted to dispensing lymph 
throughout the country. That had now 
been increased to £1,200, but still the 
supply of lymphto the Institution in Dub- 
lin was not at all what it ought to be or 
what was at all sufficient for the require- 
ments of the country. The quantity to 
be had in England was unlimited, and 
he did not see why it should not be soin 
Ireland—whereas, in fact, medical men 
could not be supplied there with all that 
they wanted. There was a certain 
amount of feeling against vaccination in 
England; but that did not exist in Ire- 
land, and the Vaccination Laws could, 
therefore, be carried out in that country 
most effectually. He understood that 
the authorities in Ireland did not require 
the Constabulary to be vaccinated, and 
thatin consequence small-pox was raging 
amongst them. If the statement were 
true, this ought not to be. In Ireland, 
nothing was given to encourage vaccina- 
tion, except this paltry sum of £1,200, 
for the supply of vaccine gratuitously ; 
whereas, in England, £16,000 was voted 
annually to medical men as gratuities 
for successful: vaccination. This was 
very important, because they had had 
epidemics of small-pox of late; whereas, 
there was no doubt the disease could be 
stamped out'if proper precautions were 
taken, and the vaccine were properly 
used. Again, the fee for vaccination 
in Ireland was 1s.,; no matter how far 
the medical man had to travel; whereas, 

in England, it averaged 2s. 6d. No 
doubt, this was a dry subject, but it was 
an exceedingly important one, and well 
deserved the attention of the President 

of the Local Government Board. He 

hoped that next Session they would see 

that the matter had received his careful 
consideration, and that something had 

been done. 

Mr: GRAY said; the Local Govern- 

ment Board was in a very bad way. 

Last year he divided the Oommittee 

on the salary of one Commissioner, 
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he should feel'it his duty ‘to divide: the 
Committee’ on the salaries of’ all the 
Commissioners. "He had some expe- 
rience of this Board, ‘and’ he was of 
opinion that it did not do its work in at 
all a ‘satisfactory way. In England, 
the Poor Law Commissioners were con- 
verted, ‘as the Local Government Board, 
into a real living, working effective body, 
officially represented in the House, and 
with many men of high official position 
upon it; but in Ireland three Com- 
missioners, every one of whom had held 
his position for a very long time, were 
converted by a stroke of the pen into the 
Board, "At first it was attempted to 
make a few clerks in the Chief Secre- 
tary’s Office into the Irish Local Govern- 
ment Board; under the title of the Local 
Government Board of the Chief Secre- 
tary’s Office: This failed, owing to the 
Act being badly drawn and unworkable. 
Then the three Poor Law Commissioners 
were made the Board, with the addition, 
pro formd, of the Chief and Under 
Secretaries. From his experience as 
Chairman of the Public Health Com- 
mittee of the Dublin Corporation, he said 
the Board was utterly useless. In Eng- 
land, the Board did its work, issuing 
Circulars, attending to outbreaks of 
infectious disease, and looking into va- 
rious other matters; but in Ireland they 
did nothing, or-as‘next to nothing as 
was possible. As a matter of fact, as a 
Sanitary Board, they did no sanitary 
vork, ‘exercised'mo supervision what- 
ever, and did nothing to stimulate 
local bodies to attend to their duties. 
Unless’ they re-organized this Board, 
the Public: Health Act that they had 
recently passed would be a dead letter. 
He would give them a*sample of what 
kind of men this Board was composed 
of. One of the Commissioners sent a 
complaint to the Dublin Public Health 
Committee a little while ago. He said 
that his house was rendered unfit to live 
in, because of the public sewers not being 
ventilated ; and gave them‘a pretty little 
disquisition how the sewer’ gas rose in 
an opposite direction to the fall of the 
liquid contents of the sewer, and entered 
his house by the house drain, causing 
his servant to get typhoid fever. The 
sanitary authority ventilated the sewer, 
and then investigated this Commis- 
sioner’s own house. They found it in a 
condition simply frightful—in fact, when 
the basement was torn up, it was found 
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to be little better than a cesspool. In 
this case it might have been said— 
“Doctor, cure thyself.” But what hope 
was there of real sanitary reform with 
such men at the head of affairs. Last 
year, at the request of the hon. and 
learned Member for Limerick, a Com- 
mission investigated the Board of Works, 
and it was found to be in a very 
rotten state. He was convinced, if an 
impartial inquiry were made into the 
state of the Local Government Board, it 
would be found to be in an infinitely 
worse state. That being so, he would 
not divide the Committee against any 
one individual of the three composing 
the Board; but would move the reduction 
of the Vote by £4,200, the salary of the 
three Commissioners, because he be- 
lieved they did no effective work. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £91,396, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the Charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of March 1879, forthe Salaries and 
Expenses of the Local Government Board in 
Ireland.” —(Mr Gray.) 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, he had 
carefully considered the position of these 
Commissioners as affected by the Public 
Health Act, and no doubt the new duties 
imposed on them would require con- 
sideration as regarded the staff. He 
certainly would inquire concerning vac- 
cination. He was not aware at all that 
vaccination had been neglected in the 
Constabulary, until the hon. Member 
mentioned it, and he would inquire into 
the matter. He knew that the hon. 
Member for Tipperary (Mr. Gray) felt 
strongly about the Commissioners; but 
he could only say that he knew those 
gentlemen were actuated by a sincere 
desire to do their duty, and he hoped 
the Committee would support the Vote. 

Mr. GRAY said, it was well known 
that one of these gentlemen had done 
nothing for years upon years except 
sign his name on the back of cheques 
for his own salary. No mere re-construc- 
tion of the Office, in fact, would do. These 
 megpe had been where they were too 
ong, and were now too old for work. 
The Chief Secretary was in error also 
in supposing that new duties had been 
imposed by the Public Health Act. It 
was little more than a consolidation of 
the law which the Local Government 
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Board had neglected to put into effective 
operation. 


Mr. MELDON said, everyone who 
came from Ireland knew the Local Go- 
vernment Board to be thoroughly useless. 
But even if they were not to blame that 
was no reason why a Parliamentary 
Committee should not be allowed to in- 
vestigate the way in which they dis- 
charged their duties. The health of 
Ireland was a very important considera- 
tion. For months a tremendous epi- 
demic had been raging in Dublin, and 
nothing whatever had been done to stop 
it, although the medical men of the city 
had foretold its coming long before. The 
hospital accommodation, too, was so bad 
that for some time people had to be 
nursed in wooden sheds, until some- 
thing better could be got ready. The 
same thing had happened before; and 
therefore, he thought they were justified 
in asking for an inquiry, and should not 
be put off in the cavalier way they had 
been by the Chief Secretary. The state- 
ments they made about the Board of 
Works were verified by the Report now 
on the Table; and that, he contended, 
justified their asking for an inquiry into 
this Board also. He did not.think there 
was a Member who knew anything of 
this Board who would not endorse the 
representations made that night on this 
very important subject. 

Masor NOLAN said, the experience 
of Dublin was not singular. In asmall 
town in his county, 10 per cent of the 
population died from an epidemic, and 
he was quite sure half of them might 
have been saved if proper and prompt 
measures of repression had been taken. 
Whenever there was an outbreak of 
small-pox, they ought, at the moment, 
to know what to do, just as a General at 
the head of the Medical Departinent 
would act. There ought to be plans 
ready cut-and-dried. A small town in 
the county of Galway had furnished a 
striking example of the necessity of 
prompt measures being taken with re- 
gard to this disease. He thought the 
Irish Members ought to press their op- 
position ; and if they persisted in doing 
so, he certainly would support them, for 
unless they pressed this question upon 
the consideration of the Government, 
the deaths of many persons in Ireland 
would lie at their doors. 

Mr. PARNELL was reluctant to 
speak upon this question, because it 
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was a serious thing to do, or say, any-, 
thing which might diminish the confi- 
dence of the people of Ireland in the 
beneficial effects of vaccination; for there 
could be no doubt that such results had 
been arrived at, so far as he had been 
able to ascertain. But he looked with 
some concern at what he considered the 
carelessness which the President of the 
Local Government Board seemed to dis- 
play in regard to the question of ob- 
taining a supply of pure lymph ; for now 
the medical men of Ireland were supplied 
with vaccine matter from Englishsources, 
and had not their own to go to, as 
formerly. In passing, he might observe 
that the medical practitioners in Ireland 
had always manifested the greatest de- 
sire to obtain pure lymph, exercising 
the utmost care in collecting it ; and for 
this trouble they had not been at all 
recompensed. But all that had been 
changed, and now vaccine matter was 
sent to Ireland from England. That 
course had been adopted in compliance, 
he believed, with the request of the hon. 
Member for Galway (Mr. Mitchell 
Henry), who had complained of the dif- 
ficulties the medical men laboured under, 
and asked that they might, in future, be 
able to obtain lymph for the purposes of 
vaccination from the Institution in Eng- 
land that collected the matter. But it 
was a remarkable circumstance that the 
outbreak of small-pox, to which refer- 
ence had been made, occurred shortly 
after the lymph had been drawn from 
the new sources of supply; and it was 
certainly calculated to create consider- 
able distrust in the minds of the people 
who had hitherto thought well of vacci- 
nation, when they observed that the 
sending of matter from England was 
followed by a severe outbreak of disease 
in Dublin, such as had not been wit- 
nessed for a considerable number of 
years. He should like to see greater 
attention paid, by those who were re- 
sponsible, to the collection of lymph, 
and greater security given that it should 
not be the vehicle of disease. ‘So far as 
he could gather from what had fallen 
from the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, there was no security at- 
tending the collection of this lymph. 
The people might, at any time, be 
blood-poisoned, or infected with diseases 
of the most. horrible character, through 
impure vaccine matter being used when 
persons were re-vaccinated. He hoped, 
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therefore, that the Government would 
be pressed to give some guarantee that 
the lymph they supplied was not likely 
to communicate any disease. 

Mr. SCLATER-BOOTH scarcely 
thought he could have rightly heard the 
hon. Member who had just sat down, 
when he understood him to say that no 
adequate care was taken by the Local 
Government Board to secure lymph of a 
pure character. As he had already ex- 
plained on a former occasion, the con- 
trary was the fact. Every conceivable 
care was taken to obtain pure lymph for 
vaccination purposes; and he, therefore, 
defied any hon. Gentleman to point out 
a single case in which lymph sent out 
from the Local Government Board Office 
had been followed by any deleterious 
consequences whatever. Every speci- 
men of lymph that was issued, whether 
to Ireland or elsewhere, was first sub- 
jected to the most minute microscopical 
examination; and where there was the 
slightest doubt as to its purity, the 
matter was rejected. He was not aware 
that any imputation had ever been cast 
upon the purity of the lymph supplied. 

Mr. SULLIVAN said, after all, that 
was only a collateral issue. The main 
question was, would the Government 
institute an inquiry into the working of 
this Department, similar to that made 
into the management of the Board of 
Works. However unpleasant, the facts 
ought to be brought to light by an in- 
vestigation. Certain statements had 
been made in the Committee that even- 
ing which could not be ignored. They 
had been made on the authority of the 
hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr. Gray), 
and it became the duty of some Member 
of the Government to refute them, or 
else grant an inquiry. He appealed to 
the Government to intimate their inten- 
tion of making some inquiry into the 
working of this Department. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, it seemed to him 
that this Local Government Board was 
in a thoroughly demoralized condition ; 
and that being so, he would not attempt 
to interfere with it. There was, how- 
ever, a question raised in the early part 
of the discussion by the hon. and learned 
Member for Kildare (Mr. Meldon) to 
which he should like to refer for a mo- 
ment, as to the appointment of a further 
number of Medical Inspectors. For his 
own part, he was rather disposed to 
insist upon the present Inspectors per- 
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forming their duty, and when it was 
found that they discharged their duty 
satisfactorily, the question of appointing 
an additional number might then be 
properly considered. He certainly should 
not think of doing anything more for 
these gentlemen, who received salaries, 
and gave nothing in return. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the hon. and 
learned Memberfor Kildare(Mr. Meldcn) 
had described his answer as being of a 
cavalier character. For his part, he did 
not know what was the definition of the 
word ; but he supposed the hon. Mem- 
ber meant that he had declined to com- 
mit himself to any opinion until he 
had had the opportunity of becom- 
ing personally acquainted with the 
details to which reference had been 
made in the course of the discussion. 
He had assured the Committee that he 
would make himself personally ac- 
quainted with the working of the De- 
partment, and he hoped to have an early 
opportunity of doing so. But as to a 
general inquiry, he did not wish to be 
understood as holding out a prospect of 
anything of the kind. He would make 
a personal inquiry, but beyond that he 
could not go. 

Mr. PARNELL said, great good had 
been obtained from the inquiry, held 
last year, into the management of the 
Board of Works in Ireland; and he be- 
lieved that good also would be obtained 
by an inquiry being instituted into the 
working of the Local Government Board 
in Ireland. Unless the Committee were 
prepared to put off for a whole year the 


benefits which would be derived from - 


such inquiry, the Vote ought to be post- 
poned; but if the Vote were passed, 
they were not likely to get the desired 
inquiry until that time next year, when 
the question would again come before 
the Committee. A whole year would 
thus be lost. With reference to the 
microscopical examination of lymph 
upon which the President of the Local 
Government Board relied for the pur- 
poses of insuring the purity of the mat- 
ter supplied from that Office, it was a 
well-known fact amongst scientific men 
that no amount of microscopical exami- 
nation was sufficient to insure that 
lymph was free from disease—in truth, 
no examination of whatever kind could 
guarantee that result. The only wayin 
which they could insure that lymph was 
not diseased was by knowing all the 
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people from whom the matter had come, 
or by tracing it to the original source 
of supply. The lymph was taken, in 
the first instance, from the calf, and if 
they knew it passed through ‘no impure 
channel afterwards, then they might 
conclude that it was not contaminated. 
There was no other way that he was 
aware of for insuring the purity of vac- 
cine matter. 

Mr. BELL expressed his determina- 
tion to support the Amendment, unless, 
upon the appeal of Irish Members, the 
Government held out some hope of 
clearing up this matter. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER thought the 
hon. 
(Mr. Sullivan) had misunderstood what 
he wished to convey. What he wished 
to convey to the Committee was that, 
as President of the Local Government 
Board in Ireland, he had never yet had 
an opportunity of making himself per- 
sonally acquainted with the individuals 
whose conduct of the Department had 
been impugned; and that he hoped, be- 
fore long, to investigate the matter per- 
sonally. Considering the state of Public 
Business in the House, it was hardly 
necessary for him to say that-he could 
not hope to make that inquiry at pre- 
sent. He could not see his way to mak- 
ing a journey over to Ireland until the 
termination of the Session. If the 
Vote were postponed, of course the 
whole of the Medical Service would 
come to an end for the year, which re- 
sult, he presumed, hon. Members oppo- 
site did not desire. The hon. Member 
for Hartlepool (Mr. Bell) had said 
until this matter was cleared up he 
should be bound to oppose the Vote. 
He thought, however, the hon. Gentle- 
man would agree with him that the 
Government would not be justified in 
consenting to a general inquiry until he 
(Mr. Lowther) had had an opportunity of 
personally acquainting himself with the 
matter. He hoped, therefore, the Com- 
mittee would not insist upon the pro- 
posed inquiry. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY called espe- 
cial attention to the answer just given, 
as showing the inconvenience of putting 
the whole of the State Offices connected 
with Ireland upon the shoulders of one 
man. He regretted that the challenge 
thrown out by the hon. Member on the 
Bench behind him (Mr. Gray); with re- 
ference to the Local Government Board 
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the Government. From what he him- 
self knew of the officers of the Local 
Government Board, he did not think 
they would object to such an inquiry 
being instituted as that which the hon, 
Member (Mr. Gray) had suggested. 
There might be defects in the operations 
of such a Department, for it was one 
difficult to work. It constantly came 
into collision with local authorities all 
over the country; but, on the whole, 
its work was generally good, and, con- 
sequently, would bear investigation. 
When the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
J. Lowther) did not pretend to know 
the details of the office sufficiently to 
enable him to deny the charge which 
had been made with regard to the work- 
ing of the Department, it was really 
due, not only to the Local Government 
Board itself, but to the Government and 
Administration in Ireland, that an in- 
quiry should take place. 

Mr, GRAY said, this matter had as- 
sumed a somewhat serious aspect. He 
had no fault to find with the adminis- 
tration of the Poor Law by the Local 
Government Board in Ireland; but he 
did maintain that they failed in the ad- 
ministration of the new duties cast upon 
them by the Sanitary Acts. One of the 
Commissioners, the Hon. Mr. Bellew, 
never did anything. The Medical Com- 
missioner, Mr. King, devoted no attention 
to the stimulating of sanitary authorities 
to action. The Local Government Board 
in Ireland was in the wrong in not con- 
stantly issuing Circulars, model bye-laws, 
advice, andsuggestionsof all kinds, which 
had the most beneficial effect in Eng- 
land. He had to get such information at 
the Local Government Board in London 
as could not be obtained in Ireland. 
The right hon. Baronet the present Se- 
cretary of State for the Colonies, and 
formerly Chief Secretary for Ireland (Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach), would remember 
a discussion which took place on this 
subject last year, when pressure was 
put upon the Government to consent to 
an inquiry as to the constitution and 
management of the Board of Works in 
Ireland, and also as to the Local Go- 
vernment Board in that country. He 
could not say that any distinct promise 
was made; but his recollection led him 
to believe that something in the shape 
of a hope was held out that the investi- 
gation should take place, and if any 
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necessity for reform was shown, there 
should be a full and complete inquiry 
as to all branches of the subject. He 
would also remind the House—and in 
this he was also in the recollection of 
the right hon. Baronet—that in the 
Committee of which he was Chairman, 
the Secretary of the Irish Board was 
called, and was unable to give any in- 
formation, so that it became necessary 
to call English witnesses to explain the 
meaning and working of the Irish Act. 

Mr. MELDON thought it was not 
possible profitably to discuss so important 
an Amendment at that late hour 
—1.20 a.m.—and, therefore, he moved to 
report Progress. In doing so, he must 
express surprise that the Government 
would not assent to the appointment of a 
Departmental Committee to inquire into 
and report upon matters of so great im- 
portance as those involved in the Vote 
before the Committee. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. Meldon.) 


Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, it was perfectly true that he was 
Chairman of the Committee which in- 
quired last year into the working of the 
Irish Sanitary Acts, and he remembered 
that the Secretary of the Irish Local 
Government Board was summoned as a 
witness; but it was not from any in- 
ability on his part to give information 
that, after being in attendance for two 
or three days, the gentleman returned to 
Treland. It was necessary that he should 
return, in order to attend to ‘certain 
departmental work requiring his per- 
sonal supervision. With regard to the 
members of the Local Government 
Board, he had had frequent personal 
communication, during his tenure of 
Office in Ireland, with Sir Alfred Power, 
and felt bound to say that he was one of 
the best, if not the best, officials in the 
service of the Irish Executive. It had 
been stated, broadly, in the course of the 
discussion, that Mr. Bellew did no work; 
but he should like to know what provf 
the hon. Member for Tipperary (Mr, 
Gray) had for that assertion ? No doubt, 
the members of the Board divided the 
work between themselves in the most 
convenient manner; but he believed it 
to be equally true that Mr. Bellew took 
a share of the work in his own De- 
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efficient manner. The same remark 
applied, as far as his own observation 
had enabled him to form an opinion, to 
the other members of the Department. 
Since the Act of 1874 was passed, he had 
no hesitation in saying that the Irish 
Local Government Board had done all 
that was possible to spread a knowledge 
of sanitary law among the local autho- 
rities who had to administer it, and had 
themselves discharged thoroughly all the 
duties which the Act imposed upon them. 

Mr. GRAY repeated, that he was 
— accurate in saying that the 

ecretary to the Irish Board was not 
able to give information to the Com- 
mittee, and appealed to hon. Members 
of the House who were also Members of 
the Committee for confirmation of his 
statement. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that in his opinion 
the gentleman was in a position of 
literally knowing nothing of the subjects 
in reference to which questions were put 
tohim. Inshort, he might say that he had 
never met a more incompetent man. He 
could say nothing as to why the gentle- 
man left the Committee; but he could 
say with confidence that he could give 
no information of the least value on the 
points which were put to him in the 
course of his examination. 

Sm MICHAEL HICKS - BEACH 
said, his recollection was perfectly clear 
upon one point—namely, that the hon. 
Member for Cavan, who had made these 
sweeping charges against Mr. Banks, 
was not present at more than two or 
three sittings of the Committee, which 
sat at least a dozen times. 

Mr. BELL hoped that after the state- 
ment of the right hon. Baronet, the 
Amendment would be withdrawn. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 32; 
Noes 78: Majority 46.—(Div. List, 
No. 212.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN, who thought it 
was time for the Committee to adjourn, 
moved that the Chairman leave the 
Chair. A great deal of Business had 
been got through, and he thought the 
Government ought to be pleased with 
that fact and assent to his Motion, 
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Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.”,—(Mr. O’ Sullivan.) 


Mr. J. LOWTHER said, as there had 
been considerable discussion on this 
subject, he hoped the hon. Gentleman 
would allow the Vote to be taken, andthe 
three others which were immediately to 
follow. There was, he understood, a 
general desire on the part of Irish Mem- 
bers that Class II. should be disposed 
of that night. Of course, if it was not 
the wish of Irish Members generally 
now to proceed, he would not press the 
Votes on. He hoped, however, that the 
Amendment would be withdrawn. 

Mr. BUTT did not see what would be 
gained by postponing this question. It 
had been discussed, and he saw no 
reason why the Committee should not at 
once come to a final decision upon it. 
He hoped his hon. Friend (Mr. O’Sulli- 
van) would withdraw his Motion. 

Masor O’GORMAN had no objection 
to the passing of several of these Votes, 
provided that the Government would 
make the promise that the time occupied 
with the discussion of them would be 
takenfrom that wretched Sunday Closing 
Bill. He would not, by his own consent, 
allow the Government to get one penny 
until they had abandoned the principle 
which they had, up to that moment, 
adopted of giving every description of 
indulgence to those people who wished 
to make themselves Irish Home Rule 
coercionists. 

Masor NOLAN urged the hon. Mem- 
ber for Limerick (Mr. O’Sullivan) to 
withdraw his Motion. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, as it was 
the general wish of his hon. Friends, 
he would no longer stand in the way. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Question again proposed. 


Mr. GRAY expressed his intention 
not to divide the House on the present 
oceasion. He hoped the Chief Secretary 
for Ireland would see reason to change 
his mind, and would grant the inquiry 
which had been asked for. Unless his 
own views changed considerably on this 
subject, he should consider it to be his 
imperative duty to press this question 
more strongly upon the Committee next 
Session, He hoped that the Govern- 
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ment would consider the question be- 
tween this and next year. 

Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Question put, and agreed to. 

(11.) £4,524, to complete the sum for 
the Record Office, Ireland. 

(12.) £12,659, to complete the sum 
for the Registrar General’s Office, 
Ireland. 

(18.) £16,244, to complete the sum for 
the Valuation and Boundary Survey, 
Ireland. 

Resolutions to be reported Zo-morrow ; 


Committeetosit again upon Wednesday. 
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IRISH CHURCH ACT (1869) AMENDMENT 
(No. 2) BILL—[Brit 244.] 


(Mr. Shaw Lefevre, The O’ Conor Don, Mr. 
Errington.) 
SECOND READING. 

Order for Second Reading read. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE, in moving 
that the Bill be now read a second time, 
said, its object was to enable tenants 
holding property belonging to the dis- 
established Irish Church who were not 
in a position to buy the properties out- 
and-out to get possession of them by 
means of leasesin perpetuity. If a right 
of the kind was not given to the tenants, 
there was a probability of the properties 
being bought up by land-jobbers, who 
would, probably, not prove very good 
landlords; and good tenants who had 
lived on the properties for many years 
would fall into bad hands and suffer very 
unjustly in consequence. Theview which 
he held had been supported by one of 
the Judges of the Landed Estates Court, 
who was examined before a Committee 
on this subject, and as no injury would 
be done to the property of the Irish 
Church in relation to the question of 
value, he hoped the House would assent 
to the second reading of the Bill. He 
might remark that the Bill was not com- 
pulsory, but permissive. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read a second 
time.”’—(Mr. Shaw Lefevre.) 


Mr. J. LOWTHER opposed the Mo- 
tion, on the ground that the Bill involved 
a most vicious principle. It was true 
that the Irish Land Act contemplated 
the possibility of the tenants purchasing 
their holdings; but it was never intended 
that they should obtain possession of them 
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by means of perpetuity leases, than which 
he could scarcely imagine a worse or 
more mischievous system for the tenure 
of land. The question had, time after 
time, been brought before the attention 
of Parliament, and nothing but condem- 
nation had been heaped upon it. The 
system which was proposed would not 
constitute the purchasers of property 
sold subject to these proposed leases 
owners of the soil; they would be mere 
rent-chargers, with not the slightest 
obligation upon them to improve the 
lands of which they had become the 
nominal owners; but which would, for 
all practical purposes, be owned by the 
lessees. He begged to move that the 
Bill be read a second time that day three 
months. 


Amendment proposed, to leave out 
the word ‘‘ now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words ‘‘upon this day 
three months.”’—(Mr. James Lowther.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the word 
‘now’ stand part of the Question.” 


Tue O’CONOR DON said, he could 
not understand the objection of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Chief Secre- 
tary for Ireland to the present Bill. Of 
course, a man who purchased land which 
was let on a perpetuity lease would not 
be in the position of an ordinary abso- 
lute owner; but he would have a very 
good security for the interest of the 
money which he had expended in the 
purchase; and the Church Commis- 
sioners would be perfectly justified in 
entering upon transactions of the kind, 
for he did not anticipate that they would 
part with the lands at any loss. They 
would not, in fact, part with the pro- 
perties in any case at anything short of 
their full value. They would get in- 
creased rents from the tenants in con- 
sideration of the perpetuity leases, and 
these rents could be sold at a very fair 
rate. The evidence, which was given 
before the Committee, supported the 
views of the hon. Member who had 
charge of the Bill, and he_ believed 
that the measure would have the effect 
of carrying into effect the intention 
of the Legislature when it passed 
the Irish Church Act—namely, that 
tenants who had not sufficient money 
to buy their holdings out-and-out, should 
not be handed over to the tender mercies 
of the worst class of landlords. 





Mr. MELDON said, the species of 
tenure contemplated by the Bill, and to 
which the right hon. Gentleman the 
Chief Secretary so strongly objected, 
was a common one in Ireland, and had 
been found to work satisfactorily in most 
cases. His hon. Friend the Member 
for Roseommon, in referring to the evi- 
dence given before the Select Committee, 
omitted to say that the then Attorney 
General for Ireland, who represented 
the Government, madea Report, in which 
he recommended as nearly as possible 
that which was proposed in the present 
Bill, but which was repudiated by the 

resent Chief Secretary. The hon. and 
earned Member for the University of 
Dublin (Mr. Plunket) made a Report 
in which there was a distinct recom- 
mendation that the Land Act of 1870 
should be so amended as to give the 
Judges of the Landed Estates Court 
power to give leases in perpetuity to the 
tenants, instead of selling to them out- 
and-out. It had been admitted by the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland that the 
Church Commissioners had been doing 
very well. If that was so, why should 
not discretion be given to them, as was 
proposed by this Bill? He thought 
the argument of the Chief Secretary was 
disposed of by the fact that the Bill 
gave discretion to the Commissioners ; 
and he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would not press his opposition to the 
measure. 


Masor NOLAN wished to refer to one . 


point which had not been touched by 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland—namely, 
that the Government would be secure in 
advancing money, and any proprietor 
would be secure in purchasing land if 
leases in perpetuity were granted ; be- 
cause the purchaser who bought such a 
lease would have the goodwill of the 
tenant for his security, while the tenant 
would not forfeit his perpetuity lease, 
so that a very good purchase would 
give place to a very bad one. All the 
practical men that had given evidence— 
Judges of the Landed Estates Courts 
and others—strongly recommended that 
this power should be given. The general 
wish of the people in Ireland was that 
there should be a more settled state of 
affairs, which they believed would be 
secured by this Bill giving to a larger 
number of people a strong local interest 
either as owners or holders of long leases. 
The measure was a moderate one. The 
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Chief Secretary had said, with all the 
authority of the Cabinet behind him, 
that the Government would not allow a 
thousand tenants to have the security 
which this Bill proposed to give them. 
The Government, in endorsing that 
statement, would be taking a strong 
step for themselves, in resisting a mode- 
rate measure which would involve loss 
neither to the public nor to any indi- 
vidual. 

Mr. PARNELL did not know whether 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland had been 
in communication with the Church Com- 
missioners with regard to this Bill. 
Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman would 
be kind enough to intimate whether he 
had communicated with them or not; 
because, if he had not, it would be a 
great advantage for him to ascertain 
their opinion upon this subject before 
finally disposing of the Bill this Session. 
This was an important matter, since it 
concerned the welfare of about 1,000 
poor tenants in Ireland. If the Bill 
were rejected, it would be the last at- 
tempt made to obtain some sort of fair 
treatment for them; for the land in 
question would be sold in the Landed 
Estates Court, in all probability to small 
land-jobbers, who made the worst class 
of landlords. He did not think the 
Chief Secretary was aware of the fate 
to which he was about to consign these 
tenants, or else he would not have dis- 
missed so summarily this valuable Bill. 
It did not put the Commissioners in any 
worse position than that which they oc- 
cupied at present; in fact, it put them 
in a much better position. The Bill 
was only permissive in its character. It 
did not compel, as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. J. Lowther) seemed to sup- 
pose, the Commissioners to do anything. 
It merely proposed to give them per- 
mission, if they thought desirable, to 
give perpetuity leases. If the right hon. 
Gentleman had not taken the opinion of 
the Church Commissioners as to the 
desirability of this Bill becoming law, 
it was hoped that he would agree to do 
so; and that he would accordingly allow 
the debate to be adjourned until he got 
their views upon the subject, and had 
time to consider them. 

Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY complained 
of the treatment which the Bill had re- 
ceived at the hands of the Government. 
It simply amounted to this. At the 
instigation of their Irish supporters on 


Major Nolan 
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the Ministerial side, they declared their 
full determination, under no circum- 
stances, to have any peasant pro- 
prietors in Ireland. This appeal to 
the Government, that they would pass 
the Bill, was probably the last which 
would be made during the present Ses- 
sion. The request was made, not at 
the cost of a single proprietary right, or 
of a single sentiment as to property; but 
it was an attempt made to get out 
of the land which belonged to the 
Church of Ireland something like a pro- 
prietary right for the peasantry. 1h the 
Church had continued in possession of 
the land, it would have, been better for 
the tenants; because, although they en- 
joyed only temporary holdings, and 
might have to pay increased rents 
according to the increased value of their 
holdings, still they would not be subject 
to the treatment which, in the present 
state of legislation, they would probably 
receive at the hands of the paltry land- 
jobbers, when the latter had obtained 
possession of the property. These land- 
owners would not rise to the dignity 
even of that class described by the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. J. Lowther) the 
other evening as ‘‘ carpet-bag”’ proprie- 
tors and purchasers of land, if this 
modest and moderate measure were re- 
jected by the House. [If its rejection 
did not serve a single aristocratical or 
feudal sentiment lurking in the breasts 
of hon. Gentlemen from Ireland who sat 
on the opposite side, at any rateit would 
offer a distinct encouragement to the 
Irish peasantry to fill their minds with 
the idea that the House of Commons 
was determined not to comply with their 
just demand for fixity of tenure. 

Mr. SULLIVAN did not think the 
right hon. Gentleman (Mr. J. Lowther) 
required any ‘‘nods and winks” from 
hon. Members behind him with regard 
to this Bill; because, with a candour 
which was quite refreshing, the right 
hon. Gentleman had the other evening 
told the House that he detested this 
Land Act, and that it was passed against 
his most energetic, not to say obstructive, 
resistance. That was surely an un- 
pleasant position for the right hon. 
Gentleman to be placed in. It was asif 
they had asked Mr. Jefferson Davis, of 
America, to put in force the Act for the 
emancipation of slaves. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE observed, 
that this Bill, which had been described 
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in the course of the discussion as a re- 
volutionary measure, was practically re- 
commended by the hon. and learned 
Member for the University of Dublin 
(Mr. Plunket), who in his Report 
had recommmended that, in case of 
sales in the Landed Estates Court, 
the Judges should have power to sanc- 
tion fee farm grants to tenants in per- 
petuity. The clause containing that 
recommendation had been passed by the 
unanimous vote of the Select Committee. 
There was not a single dissentient ; and 
that proposal was founded mainly upon 
the evidence of Judge Flanagan. In 
bringing forward this Bill, he did not for 
a moment propose that the Church Com- 
missioners should lose money by it; for 
it was merely a permissive measure. 
They could undertake, or decline to 
undertake, any transaction, according as 
they thought fit. Perpetuity leases were 
well known inIreland, and there was a 
good market for them. There was a 
provision in the Irish Church Act that 
perpetuity leases should be sold at not 
less than 25 years’ purchase. That 
showed there was a good market in 
Ireland for such leases, and a good price 
was obtained for them. Therefore, no loss 
would accrue to the Church Commis- 
sioners; and it was an entire illusion for 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chief 
Secretary for Ireland to suggest any- 
thing of the kind. The suggestion of 
loss only showed that the right hon. 
Gentleman had never consulted the Com- 
missioners, or his own Attorney General, 
who entertained an opinion altogether 
contrary from that which had been ex- 
pressed by the right hon. Gentleman him- 
self. The Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
without having looked into the Report 
on this subject, without having con- 
sulted the hon. and learned Member 
' for the University of Dublin (Mr. 
Plunket), and relying only on his Eng- 
lish knowledge of perpetuity leases, 
which stood in a different position from 
those in Ireland, now asked the House 
to reject this Bill; although it was true 
that perpetuity leases had a good market 
in Ireland, and that the evidence before 
the Committee was strongly in favour of 
passing the measure which the House 
was now asked to read a second time. 
Indeed, so strong was that evidence, that 
he had lost no time, as Chairman of the 
Committee, in bringing the Bill before 
the House. If it were rejected, a grave 
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injustice would be done to the tenants 
concerned. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, this was not 
a Party question, but a question between 
a poor class of tenants and speculators 
in land. He, therefore, appealed to 
hon. Gentlemen on the other side to re- 
flect before giving a vote which would 
place this land in the hands of those 
speculators, who would probably turn 
away the tenants from their holdings. 
Nothing would be lost by passing the 
Bill. It would give the tenants an 
opportunity of buying their holdings ; 
and, therefore, he hoped the House 
would read the Bill a second time. 

Mr. O’CLERY said, that a few nights 
back the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
objected very much to an inquiry into 
the operation of the Irish Land Act, and 
referred to landlords like Mr. Buckley 
as ‘‘carpet-baggers.” The class of 
people into whose hands land in Ireland 
would fall under the system which it 
was proposed to put an end to by this 
Bill were not even entitled to the appel- 
lation which he had quoted—they were 
mere landsharks, from whose jaws it was 
wished to snatch the poorest, but by 
no means the least deserving, of the 
class of Irish tenants. 

Mr. BARING said, it was inaccurate 
to state that land owned, subject to a 
perpetual lease, was worth as much as 
other freehold, and that, therefore, the 
Irish Church would not suffer by the 
operation of the Bill ; because it stood to 
reason that no man would pay so high a 
price for that which he could not sell 
readily again, as for that which became 
unconditionally his absolute property. 
As a proof of this, he stated that the 
firm to which he belonged had owned 
property in the city of Cork, subject to 
a perpetual lease, for nearly 100 years, 
and owing to this circumstance had never 
been able to get any acceptable offer 
for it. 

Mr. ERRINGTON hoped the Motion 
to adjourn the debate, which he begged 
to make, would be agreed to, because it 
was clear that the Chief Secretary for 
Ireland had not yet had an opportunity 
of consulting the Irish Church Commis- 
sioners on the subject: it was equally 
clear that the late Solicitor General for 
Ireland was in favour of the principle of 
the Bill, and that if it were not settled at 
once, the chances of the tenants would 
be gone for ever, 
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Mr. FAY, in seconding the Motion, 
said, he had acted as solicitor for tenants 
holding under the Irish Church Com- 
missioners; and though some of them 
could not command sufficient capital to 
buy their holdings out and out, they 
were not, therefore, to be despised, and 
ought to be fairly treated by the Govern- 
ment, so that they might get their pro- 
perty on the payment of a fee farm rent, 
which most of them would be able to 
accomplish. The Church Commissioners 
had in many cases got much higher 
prices for their land than were obtain- 
able by ordinary vendors in the Landed 
Estates Court; and, therefore, he thought 
they should be prepared to make some 
concession to such of their tenants as 
wished to get their holdings on leases in 
perpetuity. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Errington.) 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, it was im- 
possible at that late period of the sitting 
(2.25 a.m.) to contend against a Motion 
of the kind that had been made. 

Mr. SHAW LEFEVRE said, he 
would prefer to take a division. upon the 
Main Question. 

Mr. ERRINGTON said, under the 
circumstances, he would ask leave to 
withdraw the Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. PARNELL hoped the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland would not shut the 
door in the face of the tenants, but 
would consent to refer the matter for 
inquiry to the Church Commissioners. 
Only the other day he was asked by one 
of the tenants to whom this question re- 
ferred to buy his farm in order to pre- 
vent its falling into the hands of one of 
these land-jobbers, who would increase 
his rent to an exorbitant amount, or 
turn him out of his holding. 

Question put, ‘‘ That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 

The House divided:—Ayes 36; Noes 
51: Majority 15.—(Div. List, No: 213.) 

Words added. 

Main Question, as amended, put, and 
agreed to. 

Second Reading put off for three 


months. 
House adjourned at a quarter before 
Three o’clock, 


{LORDS} 
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Question. 
HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Tuesday, 16th July, 1878. 


MINUTES.]—Pustic Brius—Select Committee 
—Epping Forest * (44), nominated. 

Committee—Report—Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture (Officers) * (158). 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE CON- 
VENTION BETWEEN ENGLAND AND 
TURKEY. 

QUESTION, OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp DUNSANY, who had given 
Notice of his intention to ask Her Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, Whether in Article 
VI. of the Annex to the Convention be- 
tween England and Turkey the words 
‘“‘ Kars and the other conquests made by 
her in Armenia during the late war” 
were held to include Batoum ? said, the 
Question would be rendered more clear 
if the 1st Article of the Treaty were 
read with the 6th of the Annex. In 
the Ist Article of the Treaty it was 
provided that if Batoum, Ardahan, or 
Kars should be retained by Russia, 
England would take a course about 
which there could be no misunderstand- 
ing. That might be considered as the 
operative clause. The 6th Article of 
the Annex seemed in reference to it an 
abrogating clause, though it must have 
been meant to be equivalent in its 
operation. In the latter it was set 
forth that, unless Russia restored to Tur- 
key Kars and the other conquests made 
by her in Armenia during the late war, 
the Island of Cyprus would, under the 
Convention, remain in the hands of 
England. No doubt what was meant 
to be provided was, that if Russia re- 
stored all the conquests she had made 
from Turkey during the late war, then 
our engagement with Turkey would 
cease. The wording of the Article 
raised a doubt whether the engagement 
with Turkey might be terminated by 
Russia restoring only Kars and Arda- 
han and -retaining Batoum. Could 
Russia call upon us to determine the 
Treaty with Turkey upon the ground 
that she had fulfilled her contingent ob- 
ligation by restoring Kars and Arda- 
han? Batoum, not being mentioned in 
the Treaty, it was either described under 
some form of words, or else it was not 
alluded to at all. It could hardly be 
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considered that Batoum came under the 
denomination of ‘conquests’ made 
during the late war, and the people at 
Batoum would be very much astonished 
if they were told that they had been 
conquered. With respect to whether 
Batoum was properly described as being 
in Armenia, he had a few words to say. 
The explanation of the whole matter he 
believed to be very simple. It was that 
the words ‘other conquests” did not 
really occur in the Treaty itself, and 
that, therefore, there was an error in 
the transcription or transmission which 
would account for the difficulty. It 
would hardly be possible to use a more 
vague term than ‘‘ Armenia,”’ or a more 
unsatisfactory geographical designation. 
Some years ago they heard it said that 
Italy was a mere geographical expres- 
sion; but he did not think that ‘ Ar- 
menia’’ was even a geographical ex- 
pression. It was really an obsolete 
historical expression, without any exact 
meaning. At least, that was what he 
gathered from the ordinary sources of 
information. He had consulted some 
authorities, accessible to most people, 
to ascertain whether Batoum was really 
in Armenia at all. No doubt those 
who drew the document believed that it 
was; but there was a wide difference be- 
tween an opinion or a belief, and that 
sort of obvious certainty in which they 
could atonce acquiesce. He apprehended 
that pretty nearly all the geographical 
authorities were against the idea of 
Batoum being in Armenia at all. If 
Batoum was in Armenia, then Armenia 
would extend to the sea-coast, Batoum 
being upon the coast. Certainly our 
English geographical authorities did not 
admit that Armenia extended to the 
Black Sea at all. Inthe new edition of 
the Encyclopedia Britannica there was an 
article on ‘‘ Armenia,’’ founded upon the 
opinions of some of our highest autho- 
rities, in which it was stated that it 
reached from the Caucasus to the moun- 
tains of Kurdistan, there being no men- 
tion of the Black Sea. Batoum was 
spoken of as a seaport on the Asiatic 
shore of the Black Sea, in the territory of 
Trebizonde. In the Encyclopedia Metro- 
politana he found that Armenia was 
spoken of as having been gradually re- 
duced to a small compass, and it was 
added that it might now be considered 
as bounded by Georgia and Imeritia. 
At any rate, it was not said that it was 
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bounded by the Black Sea. According 
to this interpretation of the term, Ar- 
menia would not reach to Batoum at 
all. In Chambers’ Cyclopedia it was de- 
scribed as a high table land, and nothing 
was said to imply that it reached the 
shores of the Black Sea. This seemed 
to be the general view ; the only excep- 
tion to it being an American authority, 
which treated the northern boundary of 
Armenia as reaching to the Black Sea, 
but admitted that there was much un- 
certainty as to the boundaries. Indeed, 
the limits of Armenia had so often un- 
dergone change that all parties agreed 
it was very difficult to say which were its 
boundaries. To use a word of such un- 
settled meaning in a Treaty was a rather 
hazardous proceeding. He need only re- 
mind their Lordships that disputes about 
boundaries were more numerous than 
about anything else. During the present 
reign England had had four disputes 
about boundaries. True, we did not go 
to war about them; but then they were 
decided against us. In view of these 
circumstances, he did not think the ques- 
tion inopportune. 

Viscount CRANBROOK said, if the 
Annex and the Convention were taken 
together, as they ought to be, there 
could not be any doubt about the mean- 
ing of the phrase to which the noble 
Lord had called attention. Indeed, 
when they considered that the Annex 
was drawn up at Constantinople itself, 
where what they understood by ‘ Ar- 
menia ’’ was perfectly clear to their own 
minds at any rate, he could not conceive 
how a question of this nature could arise. 
He did not venture to enter into the 
details given by the noble Lord as to 
the geographical authorities he had cited ; 
but, as far as he was aware, no one in- 
sisted upon Armenia not reaching to the 
Black Sea, because, in stating that it 
reached to Georgia or the Caucasus, no- 
thing was said about the sea-coast which 
was called Armenian. The fact was, he be- 
lieved that ‘‘ Armenia” was a somewhat 
indistinct expression; but inasmuch as it 
included Trebizonde, and as Batoum was 
in the Pashalik of Trebizonde, it must 
be taken to include Batoum. In the 
Treaty the matter was quite clear, be- 
cause the places were set out by name, 
Batoum being among them; and it 
said if any one of them was retained 
by Russia, the Convention with Turkey 
would remain in force. With respect to 
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the other expression, in which the word 
‘conquest’ occurred, he thought his 
noble Friend had taken a mistaken view 
of that word. It was not necessary that 
a conquest should be directly by force of 
arms; and because a place might be 
taken from a country to which it be- 
longed as the result of a successful war, 
it was hardly less a conquest by force 
of arms. This was so in reference to 
Batoum under the Preliminary Treaty 
of San Stefano ; and, therefore, it might 
fairly be called a ‘‘conquest.’’ In that 
way it would be seen that both docu- 
ments satisfied the intention. Batoum 
was a conquest made by Russia, because 
it was surrendered in consequence of 
a successful war; and that it was in 
Armenia there could be no doubt, giving 
to Armenia the general meaning it every- 
where received, although he was not 
sure that Armenia now extended to the 
boundaries it once had. There was 
nothing to show that Batoum was not 
now considered to be in Armenia; and 
he hoped no question would be raised, 
now or hereafter, as to the meaning of 
the Annex, which was to be taken and 
read along with the Treaty. 


NAVY—H.M.S, “ EURYDICE.” 
OBSERVATIONS. 


Viscount CRANBROOK said: My 
Lords, turning to another subject, I have 
an agreeable announcement to make. I 
have received a telegram, addressed to 
the Secretary to the Admiralty, from the 
Naval Commander-in-Chief at Ports- 
mouth, which is to the following effect :— 
The Hurydice has been moved 180 feet 
out of the sand-hold in which she was 
imbedded, and she is likely to be towed 
ashore to-morrow morning. 

House adjourned at half past Five 


o'clock, to Thursday next, 
half past Ten o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Tuesday, 16th July, 1878. 


MINUTES. ]— Setecr Commrrrer — Report — 
Land Titles and Transfer [No. 291]. 

Supply — considered in Committee — Resolutions 
[July 15] reported. 

Pustic Birts—Resolution in Committee—Conta- 
gious Diseases (Animals) [Salaries, Compen- 
sations, &c.]. 


Viscount Cranbrook 
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Ordered—First Reading — Collection of Rates 
(Dublin) (No. 2) * [264]. 

Second Reading—Prison Authorities Act (1874) 
Amendment * [246]. 

Seleet Committee — Report — Corrib (Galway) 
River * £265]. 

Committee —- Contagious Diseases. ( Animals ) 
[204]—x.p. 

Committee—Report—Admiralty and War Office 
(Retirement of Officers) [169]. 

Third Reading — Debtors Acts Amendment * 
[104], and passed. 

Withdrawn—Under Secretaries of State* [181]; 
Lord Clerk Register (Scotland)* [182}; 
Breach of Promise of Marriage * P80}. 


Education Minute, 1876. 


QUESTIONS. 


—>- ro 
LICENSING LAWS AMENDMENT BILL, 
QUESTION. 


Mr. RODWELL (for Mr. Staverzy 
Hitz) asked the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Whether, having 
regard to the limitation proposed in the 
Licensing Laws Amendment Bill, ex- 
cluding from its operation anything 
affecting the sale of beer or wine in 
bottles, he is prepared to offer on behalf 
of the Government any assistance to the 
passing of the Bill ? j 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he sympathized somewhat with the 
terms of the Question, as it embodied 
the suggestion he had made some time 
ago tothe grocers when they came to see 
him on the subject ; but he found there 
was a very wide difference of opinion on 
the matter, and he felt it would be im- 
possible, within a reasonable time, for 
the question to bediseussed. He, there- 
fore, could not promise, on behalf of the 
Government, any facilities for passing the 
Bill. 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT — EDUCA- 
TION MINUTE, 1876—‘* UNNECES- 
SARY SCHOOLS.’—QUESTION. 


Mr. PEASE asked the Vice President 
of the Council, in reference to the Mi- 
nute of the Lords of the Committee of 
the Privy Council on Education, 21st 
Jane 1878, Whether it is the intention 
of the Department over which he pre- 
sides that the regulations laid down in 
the above-named Minute for the purpose 
of defining that which will not be consi- 
dered as an *‘ unnecessary school”’ in a 
non-School Board district shall also 
apply to like schools in a School Board 
district; and, if not, whether he would 
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state the principle on which a distinction 
in treatment is drawn between schools 
in and out of School Board districts 
erected and managed under precisely 
similar circumstances ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: Sir, 
the Minute alluded to applies only, as 
is clear from its phraseology, to non- 
School Board districts, and it defines in 
those districts what is meant by ‘ unne- 
cessary” by stating that a certified effi- 
cient school, with an average attendance 
of 30, will, after a year’s probation, be 
no longer considered an unnecessary 
school by the Department. In the 
School Board districts, by the Elemen- 
tary Education Acts, the Department 
have a statutory control over School 
Board expenditure both as regards the 
raising of loans, the construction of 
schools, and the application for annual 
grants, and they have also the power of 
refusing to sanction any annual grant or 
loan for any school which they consider 
unnecessary. The Government are not 
prepared to limit this control over 
School Board expenditure by applying 
in School Board districts the rule that 
an average attendance of 30 would 
place any new school outside the cate- 
gory of unnecessary. They have, there- 
fore, left the discretion of the Depart- 
ment unfettered as regards the applica- 
tions of new schools in School Board 
districts. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
BILL—TREATY OBLIGATIONS. 
QUESTIONS. 


Mr. MUNDELLA asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have considered 
that certain provisions of the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Bill, attaching to the 
importation of cattle from France, Aus- 
tria, Belgium, and other European 
countries conditions less favourable than 
those which it is proposed to attach to 
the importation of cattle from America 
and elsewhere, appear to be inconsistent 
with the stipulations contained in the 
Commercial Treaties now in force with 
the Governments of those countries ; 
and, if so, what changes they propose 
to make in the Bill to render it econform- 
able with our treaty engagements ? 

Mr. GORST asked Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, Whether Great Britain 
is not bound by Treaties with Austria, 
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France, and other nations, to abstain 
from establishing against their produc- 
tions any prohibition of exportation or 
transit, which is not, under like circum- 
stances, applicable to all countries ; and, 
whether the passing into Law of so much 
of Schedule V. of the Contagious Di- 
seases (Animals) Bill as establishes a 
prohibition of importation and transit 
against foreign cattle generally, under 
circumstances in which an immunity 
from such prohibition is granted to the 
United States of America, would not be 
a violation of this Treaty obligation ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, this Question has, of 
course, from its importance, commanded 
the attention of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and no doubt we shall have, in 
the course of the discussions which will 
ensue on the Bill, to enter more fully 
upon it. But there is, of course, no 
doubt that we are bound by certain 
Treaties to abstain from establishing 
against the productions of various foreign 
countries any prohibition of exportation 
or transit that is not in like circumstances 
applicable to all countries. With re- 
gard to this Bill, it does not impose any 
prohibition upon exportation, but it does 
place certain prohibitions upon transit 
in certain circumstances; and there can 
be no doubt that any nation having the 
‘‘most favoured nation” clause would 
be entitled to demand that the same 
prohibitions which apply to one country 
should apply to itself in like circum- 
stances. The only question, of course, 
would be as to like circumstances. We 
are not of opinion that the Bill would 
prevent this treatment being awarded to 
any nation which might feel aggrieved 
in the matter. 


THE ANGLO-TURKISH CONVENTION. 
QUESTIONS, 


Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther the Treaty of June 4th between 
England and the Porte and the Annex 
of July 1st are to be understood as giv- 
ing to England the right to interfere in 
the relations of the Sultan with his sub- 
jects and in the internal administration 
of Cyprus and the continent of Asia; if 
so, whether that provision affects the 
Treaty of 1856, Articles vii. and ix. ; 
whether the Treaty of June 4th is valid 
without the assent of the Powers who 
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were parties to the Treaty of 1856; and, 
whether (in accordance with the rule 
laid down in the Protocol of January 
17th 1871, and on January 14th 1878, 
and on March 9th 1878, and on April 
lst 1878) the Anglo-Turkish Treaty of 
June 4th has received the assent of the 
Powers who were parties to the Treaty 
of 1856? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, this Question is one of a 
very argumentative character, and I do 
not think that it is possible to answer it 
fully without entering into argument. 
There is no doubt that the Treaty of the 
4th of June gives to England a right 
beyond those which were given by the 
Treaty of 1856 with regard to the inter- 
ference or interposition of this country 
in the internal relations of the Sultan 
with his subjects in a certain part of his 
dominions; but I do not think it would 
be possible or convenient for me to enter 
into any discussion on the subject. 

Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU: The 
right hon. Gentleman has not answered 
the latter part of my Question, Whether 
the Treaty was submitted to the Powers 
who were parties to the Treaty of 1856? 

Tur CHANCELLOR or tur EXCHE- 
QUER: I think, when all the Papers 
are laid upon the Table, my noble 
Friend will see what has been done. 

Mr. DILLWYN asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether the 
Turkish Government has entered into 
any engagement with this Country by 
which it binds itself to maintain an army 
to assist in the defence of the Asiatic 
Territories of the Porte; and, if so, of 
what number of men is such army to 
consist ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER: There is no engagement. 


THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT— 
PROMOTIONS.—QUESTION. 

Mr. DALRYMPLE asked the Vice 
President of the Council, If he would 
state on what principle promotions in 
the Education Department are regu- 
lated, particularly from the office of 
examiner to that of senior examiner ; 
and, if promotion by seniority be the 
rule, on what grounds it is ever departed 
from ? 

Lorpv GEORGE HAMILTON: Sir, 
the principle upon which promotions are 
made in this Department in no way 
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varies from the practice of other De- 
partments. When a vacancy occurs, 
the special qualifications of all those 
who might reasonably hope to be pro- 
moted are carefully considered by the 
head of the Department, and among 
those qualifications length of service 
would undoubtedly be regarded. On 
the other hand, not only is there no rule 
that promotion should be by seniority, 
but the principle has been laid down by 
successive Commissions that promotion 
in the upper branches should be regu- 
lated either by positive merit or special 
official aptitude, and not by seniority, 
and the Department has always pro- 
ceeded upon that principle. 


TUNIS AND TRIPOLI.—QUESTION. 


GeneRAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, to explain whether 
there are any grounds for the rumours 
about changes in the Mohammedan 
territories of Tunis and Tripoli, as re- 
spects their transfer to Italy and 
France ? 

Mr. BOURKE: No, Sir; we have 
not heard anything on the subject. 


TURKEY — REPORTED CONSPIRACY 
AGAINST THE SULTAN.—QUESTION. 

Mr. HAYTER asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether he has any 
information to communicate to the 
House respecting the reported con- 
spiracy against the Sultan at Stam- 
boul ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: I have seen the report to which 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman refers ; 
but I believe no information or commu- 
nication has been received at the Foreign 
Office on the subject. 


DRAINAGE BOARD (IRELAND) — THE 
RIVER MULCAIR.—QUESTION. 


Mr. A. MOORE asked the Chief Se- 
cretary for Ireland, Whether it is a fact 
that the new embankments of the River 
Mulcair have recently given way, thereby 
causing damage and loss to the people 
of the district; whether these works 
have been finally passed by the engi- 
neers of the Board of Works; and, 
whether, in view of the great expense 
incurred and the heavy lability under- 
taken by the district, he will cause an 
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inquiry to be made as to whether the 
river has been sufficiently deepened and 
the other works efficiently carried out? 
Mr. J. LOWTHER: Sir, I have to 
answer the first two parts of the Ques- 
tion of the hon. Gentleman in the 
affirmative, though I am glad to be 
able to add that the Report of the engi- 
neer shows that the rumour as to the 
damage caused has been exaggerated. 
As to the last part of the Question, the 
hon. Gentleman is probably aware that 
the Drainage Improvement (Ireland) 
Act, 1864, is carried out by the local 
drainage board on their own reponsi- 
bility, subject to the supervision of the 
Board of Works. In this case due in- 
quiry was held, and the engineer of the 
Board reports that the unprecedented 
flood caused damage; but I have re- 
ferred the matter back for an expression 
of his opinion as to the other points 
which the hon. Gentleman refers to. 


SPAIN—FISCAL LEGISLATION—DUTIES 
ON BRITISH GOODS.—QUESTION. 
Mr. RATHBONE asked the Under 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 

What steps Her Majesty’s Government 

are taking to impress upon the Spanish 

Government the injustice and inexpe- 

diency of their present and proposed 

fiscal legislation, aimed specially at the 
commerce of England ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, I have to state 
that Her Majesty’s Government have 
repeatedly remonstrated with the Spanish 
Government on the injustice and inex- 
pediency of levying fiscal dutieson British 
goods. The last remonstrance un the 
subject was in May last. Another des- 
patch has been prepared within the last 
few days, and will be submitted to Lord 
Salisbury this week. Her Majesty’s 
Government are naturally anxious that 
the public should be made aware that 
remonstrances have been made, from 
time to time, with the Spanish Govern- 
ment. I hope to be able to lay Papers 
on the subject on the Table of the 
House in a few days, which will show the 
hon. Member that Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment have remonstrated with the 
Spanish Government in a forcible man- 
ner upon the course they have adopted. 


THE EASTERN QUEFSTION—THE 
TREATY OF BERLIN.—QUESTION. 
Mr. OTWAY wished to ask the Under 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs a 
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Question. He understood that the Treaty 
of Berlin had been laid upon the Table of 
the House, but he had not seen it, and did 
not know whether it had been circulated. 
He wished to ask the hon. Gentleman, 
When they would have an opportunity of 
seeing the Protocols ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Sir, I need not point 
out that the Protocols are very lengthy, 
covering many hundred pages. They 
will be ready, I hope, on Thursday. 
Therefore, the House wiil see that 
they are being got on with with as much 
rapidity as possible. The translations 
are very heavy. There are one or two 
other despatches and other documents 
that the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs will probably wish to add to the 
Protocols, and, therefore, that series of 
the Papers I hope to lay on the Table 
of the House on Friday, and I have no 
doubt whatever that they will be in the 
hands of hon. Members on Monday next. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
Se 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
(SALARIES, COMPENSATIONS, &c.] 
COMMITTEE. 
Order for Committee read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 


Mr. DILLWYN referred to the ques- 
tion of compensation under the Bill, and 
appealed to the Government to state 
what were the terms of the Resolution 
they intended to propose in Committee 
with reference to thesubject. It was most 
important as affecting many people who 
were interested in the trade; and if he 
did not receive a satisfactory reply, he 
should oppose the Motion to go into 
Committee. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that the Government must have 
some power in the matter, and in Com- 
mittee they would be prepared to sub- 
mit a Resolution with regard to com- 
pensation which then could be discussed. 
Its form would be that ordinarily used 
in Bills of this nature, requiring the 
preliminary decision of the House for 
the payment of money out of the public 
Revenue. Of course, the scope of the 
Resolution would depend upon the con- 
clusions to which the Committee would 
come, and would be limited and ex- 
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tended in accordance with the decisions 
at which they would arrive. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
by the Rule of the House no private 
Member could lay a money charge on 
the public in Committee on a Bill. It 
might become necessary in this instance 
for private Members to propose com- 
pensation clauses; and he wished to 
know whether the Resolution to be pro- 
posed by the Government would be suffi- 
ciently wide to enable them to do so? 
The Government Bill of 1868 contained 
no compensation clauses, but one was 
inserted in Committee; and the House 
wanted to know now, whether it would 
be in the power of private Members to 
propose such a clause in this Bill? 

Mr. J. COWEN rose to support 
the suggestion of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke), that a clear understanding 
should be arrived at on the subject. It 
should be remembered that by the Bill 
the owners of cattle would be com- 
pensated in a two-fold manner, not only 
for the cattle which would be slain, 
but also in the enhanced prices they 
would receive. The public would have 
to pay for this, and the corporations of 
several large boroughs would suffer 
serious losses. Therefore, if the prin- 
ciple of compensation were allowed, he 
contended that municipal corporations, 
which had gone to great expense, such 
as Newcastle-on-Tyne, in providing a 
live meat market, and all the necessary 
adjuncts, had also a right to substantial 
compensation. No town would be more 
seriously prejudiced, should the Bill be- 
come law, than the borough whichhe had 
the honour to represent, for no market 
in the country received anything like so 
large an amount of its meat from abroad 
as did that town. Taking the year 
round, one half of the animals brought 
to Newcastle came from Denmark and 
the Continent, and some parts of the 
year a great deal more than one half the 
entire number. Last week no fewer 
than 2,060 cattle were shown in New- 
castle market, of which number 1,800 
came from Denmark and the Continent. 
For the purposes of this trade, the 
corporation had spent £20,000 in the 
improvement of the market, £30,000 in 
constructing a sanatorium, and had 
added other facilities. Aline of steam- 
boats had been established between the 
Tyne and Denmark especially for the 
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trade, and these boats would be practically 
superseded if this Bill were passed. The 
Bill in its operation, therefore, would 
inflict great loss on the people of New- 
castle by interfering with the trade and 
enhancing prices. Out of 106,000 cattle 
shown in Newcastle in three years, 
not one single beast was diseased. 
Indeed, the only instance of disease they 
had had came iron another part of the 
United Kingdom, having been imported 
from Ireland. He might be told that 
the trade in dead meat would take the 
place of that in live stock; but they had 
already tried the experiment, and it was 
found to bea conspicuous failure. What 
they wished to ascertain was, whether, 
under the Resolution to be proposed, 
private Members could move that com- 
pensation should be provided in the 
case of corporations suffering loss 
through the operation of the Bill ? 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT said, he had 
intended to place on the Paper a pro- 
posal with regard to the compensation 
to be given to interests which would be 
affected by this Bill, and he should like 
to have .some information from the Go- 
vernment as to whether the clause they 
were about to propose was wide enough 
to admit of the consideration of this sub- 
ject. The hon. Member was proceeding 
to describe the way in which the borough 
of Salford would be affected by the Bill, 
when 

Mr. SPEAKER ruled, that on the 
Motion before the House, the hon. Mem- 
ber would not be in Order in entering 
upon a general discussion of the com- 
pensation clauses contained in the Bill. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he did 
not rise to support the contention for a 
claim for compensation, although he ad- 
mitted that his hon. Friend the Member 
for Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen) had made 
out a very strong primd facie case; 
but he did support the appeal which had 
been made to the Government, that 
they would so frame their clause as that 
the claims for compensation could be 
fairly considered when made by bo- 
roughs which would, or might be, in- 
jured by the operation of the Bill. If 
they dealt with compensation at all, and 
it was proved that the effect of the Bill 
would be injurious to corporations, it 
was but right that compensation should 
be given to the value of the harm done. 
The Resolution ought to set forth every 
kind of payment and claim for compen- 
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sation that would arise under the Act. 
He hoped the Government would explain 
its terms. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rut EXCHE- 
QUER said, it might be convenient for 
the House to know what the Govern- 
ment proposal was. It proposed pay- 
ment out of monies to be voted by 
Parliament for the expenses of the 
Veterinary Department in connection 
with the working of the Bill, and also com- 
pensation for the animals slaughtered. 
It did not, however, provide for compen- 
sation for cases of the character that 
had been: shadowed forth by the hon. 
Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. Cowen). 
It would be giving an extension to the 
principle of compensation which he 
thought the House would not sanction. 
A question of direct compensation was 
one only with which the House had been 
in the habit of dealing, and in the pre- 
sent case the money would be provided 
by Parliament ; but to deal with a ques- 
tion of indirect injury would be exceed- 
ingly difficult. As faras the case stated 
by the hon. Member for Newcastle was 
concerned, the damage would be purely 
imaginary, because the market to which 
he referred would not be affected by the 
Bill in its present form. It would be 
impossible, if not dangerous, to enlarge 
the Resolution in such a way as to admit 
claims for compensation on account of 
indirect injuries. In fact, the injury 
would be too remote to be entertained. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN thought the 
matter was one which ought to be fully 
and fairly discussed ; and in reference to 
the observation of ‘the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, that the funds for compensa- 
tion purposes would be provided by Par- 
liament, urged that they ought to be 
raised by means of a poll or capitation 
tax upon every animal imported. In fact, 
if it had been competent for him to have 
done so, he had intended to: have moved 
a Resolution to that effect. As far as 
Birmingham was concerned, he claimed 
no compensation for loss tothe market ; 
but he certainly contended that the bo- 
rough ought not to be called upon to 
contribute towards the compensation to 
be paid to other places by reason of 
injury to their markets. The evils which 


would arise under the Bill were by no 
means imaginary. He felt very strongly 
on the point, and considered the question 
should: be thoroughly discussed out of 
In order to promote that 
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end, he would move the adjournment of 
the debate. 
Mr. RYLANDS seconded the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Debate be now adjourned.” 
—(Mr. Chamberlain.) 


Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that the question that had been 
raised had never been introduced into 
any previous measure dealing with that 
particular trade; and hon. Members who 
had spoken had failed to show that there 
were sufficient grounds for departing 
from the principle which had always 
been followed by Parliament in dealing 
with questions of thekind. The position 
of Newcastle and Salford cattle markets 
with regard to the importation of cattle 
would be identically the same after the 
Bill had passed as it was at the present 
moment. Cattle were now allowed to 
come into Newcastle from Denmark, and 
would continue to come freely from that 
country under the arrangements which 
the Government proposed. Under these 
circumstances, Newcastle was not, and 
would not be, prejudiced as to the im- 
portation of cattle into it beyond what 
it was prejudiced under the existing Act 
of 1869; and with respect to Manchester, 
he thought it was in no way dependent 
on the cattle that would be restricted 
under the Bill. At present the Privy 
Council possessed the power of excluding 
cattle from any country in which disease 
existed; and that was ordered to be 
done in this Bill. As he had before 
stated, he did not believe there was in 
the House a single Representative of the 
large towns who would stand up and tell 
them that the town he represented was 
dependent for its food supply upon the 
cattle coming from the countries sche- 
duled in the Bill. He admitted that 
some of those towns might have raised 
a claim, if the Bill had been allowed to 
remain in the form in which it had been 
introduced into Parliament; but since 
the Amendment which Government pro- 
posed, such a claim could not be set up. 
It had been distinctly shown before the 
Committee that cattle were never sent 
from the countries in question to the 
large manufacturing towns. The mar- 
kets throughout the towns, therefore, 
which were said to be prejudiced under 
the Bill, would not, he believed, be pre- 
judiced in the least. Ifsuch a question 
as this had been raised when his right 
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hon. Friend opposite (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
was in Office, he doubted very much 
whether his right hon. Friend would 
have admitted for a single moment a 
claim of this sort on behalf of any town. 
The proposal now made on the other 
side of the House raised distinctly new 
questions, which were in no way affected 
by the Bill; and he urged that the House 
would act wisely by adhering to the form 
of the Resolution which was customary 
in all legislation on this subject, and 
from which there seemed to be no valid 
reason to depart. The object of the Re- 
solution was to levy a compensation for 
those who submitted to a loss for the 
public good, and also to justify the 
salaries of the staff officers appointed to 
carry it out. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he did 
not propose to follow the hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) 
into the merits or demerits of the Bill. 
The question was simply this—whether 
the claims of public bodies to compen- 
sation would or would not be prejudiced 
by the form of the Resolution which 
the Government had submitted to the 
House? His hon. Friend had expressed 
his opinion, that if any such claim for 
compensation as had been mentioned 
had been made at the time when he 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) was in Office, he 
would not have listened to it for a 
moment. He must state, in reply to his 
hon. Friend’s remark, that in the Act of 
1859, he not only thought it his duty to 
consider, but actually granted compen- 
sation, and compensation with regard to 
a market. The market of London was 
supposed to be affected by the measure 
prejudicially, with regard to its removal 
from what was an excellent site toa very 
bad one, and in that respect the Act 
gave very substantial compensation in- 
deed, as it allowed considerable dues to 
be charged. He did not say the present 
case was precisely similar to that; but it 
was similar in principle. The least that 
the Government could now do was to 
allow the advocates of the interests con- 
cerned to be heard. That was all they 
asked for. 

Mr. J. COWEN said, that his con- 
tention had been that a considerable 
quantity of cattle imported into New- 
castle from Denmark were never shown 
in the market of that town, but were 
forwarded to the manufacturing towns 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire. About 
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5,000 head went to Manchester every 
year, and between 4,000 and 5,000 head 
more were sent into the manufacturing 
districts of the counties he had named. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, with regard to Newcastle that it 
would not be affected by the Bill, be- 
cause cattle would still come to that 
town from Denmark. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he could 
not understand why the hon. Member 
for Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain) 
should urge this claim, because the town 
he represented had provided no special 
accommodation for cattle; whereas, in 
the case of Salford, a cattle market had 
been provided ; though how it was to be 
proved that it was for imported cattle 
only, he (Mr. Newdegate) had never yet 
heard and did not understand. In speak- 
ing ageinst the Bill the hon. Member 
said that a magnificent range of build- 
ings had been erected by the corporation 
of Salford for the slaughter of cattle, 
and that there was also a market; and 
the hon. Gentleman seemed to assume 
that those buildings were erected exclu- 
sively for foreign cattle. Now, Birming- 
ham was the centre, or nearly the centre, 
of England; but he would remind the 
hon. Member that, though that was so 
and it was a large town, it was not the 
centre of the world. Moreover, he 
could undertake to assure the hon. Mem- 
ber that his agricultural neighbours, 
who frequently exhibited their cattle in 
a well-known hall they had built for 
themselves at Birmingham, were quite 
able to supply the wants of that town, 
and that the metropolis of the Midland 
Counties, which stood in the very heart 
of a rich agricultural district, was not 
likely to be starved, even if foreign 
cattle did not come in. It seemed to 
him (Mr. Newdegate) that hon. Mem- 
bers had taken up this question and re- 
garded it solely as an importer’s ques- 
tion, as a mere matter of trade, and as 
though the agricultural interest and its 
Representatives were so selfish that by 
the Bill they were seeking, without re- 
ference to the wants of the population, 
some exclusive personal gain ; and that 
in the erroneous belief that some per- 
sonal gain was to be granted by the 
Bill, this new claim for compensation 
for cattle markets was put forward. If 
any buildings had been erected in any 
town like Salford, and it could be proved 
that they were erected with the exclu- 
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sive object of accommodating foreign 
cattle, forming some 10 per cent at most 
of the whole consumption of the coun- 
try, and not with a view to the slaughter- 
ing or disposal of English cattle, then 
he would admit that the claim for com- 
pensation was valid. If it could not be 
proved, however, that premises had been 
built for the accommodation exclusively 
of foreign cattle, and slaughter-houses 
for the exclusive slaughter of those 
cattle, thus standing in the position of 
bonded warehouses, he saw no ground 
for compensation. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate) had misunderstood and, un- 
intentionally no doubt, misrepresented 
him. He (Mr. Chamberlain) stated ex- 
pressly that he could not establish, nor 
did he make, any claim on behalf of 
Birmingham for compensation. All he 
did say was, that Birmingham should 
be relieved from making compensation 
to others in respect of losses on trans- 
actions which they had nothing to do 
with. 

Mr. MUNTZ coritended that the ar- 
gument of the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) was in 
favour of the demand made by the hon. 
Member for Newcastle-on-Tyne (Mr. 
J. Cowen) for compensation to his 
constituents. He would like to know 
why compensation was to be given only 
to persons who lost cattle? Those who 
lost property, whether in regard to mar- 
kets or to cattle, should be fairly com- 
pensated. If cattle were not allowed to 
be imported from abroad, a supply would 
have to be drawn from the interior to 
the seaports, and the effect of that, he 
feared, would be to increase the price of 
meat. 

Mr. CLARE READ said, that the 
question opened up matters for serious 
consideration. There had been several 
instances where, for the public good, pri- 
vate interests had suffered ; for instance, 
he was not aware that when Smithfield 
Market was removed to Islington the 
House was asked to compensate the 
butchers and salesmen on account of the 
transfer of themarketfroma very bad site 
to a good one. The right hon. Member 
for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) said 
that some kind of compensation was 
given to the Corporation of London on 
their having provided a market at Dept- 
ford for foreign stock; but that Oor- 
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poration did not ask Parliament for 
money, but increased their tolls on stock, 
and the farmers had paid those tolls. 
How Newcastle could possibly be in- 
jured by that Bill he was at a loss to 
conceive, possessing, as it did, such an 
admirable cattle market, with all the 
conveniences necessary for the reception 
of cattle. Stock would continue to be 
imported from Denmark into Newcastle, 
and it would go from the wharf or the 
market to the manufacturing districts. 
He did not, therefore, see how the hon. 
Member for Newcastle could make out 
a case for compensation for that town ; 
for of all the markets throughout the 
country, the market of that town would 
suffer least. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, that the Cor- 
poration of Southampton and the South- 
ampton Dock Company complained that 
they would be seriously damnified by the 
passing of that Bill, because it would 
deprive them of trade; and all that was 
now asked was that the proposed Reso- 
lution should not be adopted in a form 
which would preclude the consideration 
of their claim for compensation. There 
was no wish to prejudge the question, 
or to affirm that compensation ought 
necessarily to be granted in any particu- 
lar instance. All that was desired was 
that an opportunity should be given to 
those Bodies to prove their claim, if 
they were able to do so; and he hoped 
the opposition would be continued until 
the Resolution was made wide enough 
to admit of the question being dis- 
cussed. 

Mr. GORST said, the question ap- 
peared to be what form the Resolution 
should take. He held that every 
borough should be afforded an opportu- 
nity of fairly stating its case; and he 
earnestly urged the Government to 
frame the Resolution in terms suffi- 
ciently wide to effect that object. He 
should not vote for the adjournment ; 
but as the Representative of a large 
borough himself, he recommended that 
the boroughs should be tenderly and 
generously dealt with, as there was a 
very strong feeling prevalent among 
them that the Bill would increase the 
price of meat. 


Question put. 

The House divided:—Ayes 109; 
Noes 205: Majority 96.—(Div. List, 
No. 214.) 
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Question again proposed, “‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


Mr. MUNDELLA said, that the hon, 
and learned Member for Chatham (Mr, 
Gorst) had stated the exact issue, which 
was whether the Resolution providing 
for the payment of compensation should 
admit other claims and other modes of 
meeting them than those that were sha- 
dowed forth in the Motion of which 
Notice had been given by the Govern- 
ment. It appeared hard to judge of 
such claims without having first heard 
them; and he knew that his hon. 
Friend the Member for Newcastle (Mr. J, 
Cowen) had a claim which he would not 
make unless he believed he had right on 
his side, All they asked of the Govern- 
ment was that they should not shut them 
up within the narrow confines pro- 
posed. They wished to be able to pro- 
pose other claims and other modes of 
meeting them; and in order that the 
House might have the opportunity of 
discussing the questions, which it could 
not have under the Resolution of the 
Government, he would move the follow- 
ing Resolution :— 

“That no Resolution will be satisfactory 
which does not admit of the consideration of 
the claims for compensation which may be pre- 
ferred by other persons and bodies than the 
owners of cattle, and of providing other means 
for paying such claims than out of the locai 
rates or the Consolidated Fund.” 


Mr. SPEAKER: The terms of this 
Resolution of the hon. Member will re- 
quire amendment. It would be more 
regular that the words ‘or the Con- 
solidated Fund ”’ should be omitted, and 
the words ‘‘ monies to be provided by 
Parliament ’’ inserted instead. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he would, 
with the leave of the House, withdraw 
the Motion, and move it in its amended 
form. 


Amendment amended, and proposed 
accordingly. 

Mr. BELL, in seconding the Amend- 
ment, observed that the town of New- 
castle had spent £45,000 in preparing 
for the reception of live cattle, upon 
slaughter-houses, and upon the cattle 
market there. 
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Amendment proposed, 

To leave out from the word “That” to the 
end of the Question, in order to add the words 
“no Resolution will be satisfactory which does 
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not admit of the consideration of the claims for 
compensation which may be preferred by other 
persons and bodies than the owners of cattle, 
and of providing other means of paying such 
claims than out of the local rates and moneys to 
be provided by Parliament,” —(Mr. Mundeiia,) 


—instead thereof. 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of 
the Question.” 


Mr. MUNTZ said, he was sorry to 
see that the Government was, appa- 
rently, determined to take no notice of 
the protests which were made. Here 
was a Bill which proposed very heavy 
compensation for a certain class, and he 
could not see why people who suffered 
in another direction for the public good 
should not be compensated also. Sup- 
pose that a horse had glanders, and his 
owner was obliged to shoot him. Glan- 
ders was a dangerous disease, and the 
horse was killed for the public welfare. 
Would not the owner like to have com- 
pensation? He thought the claims as 
to the markets should be inquired into, 
and, if found just, they should be met. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that he could assure the hon. Mem- 
ber and the House that the Government 
had no desire to evade this question, or 
to do otherwise than to give a candid 
opinion upon the points raised. All 
they said was—‘‘ Was this a question 
which ought to be included in this Re- 
solution? In past years, had compensa- 
tion of this kind been included in Reso- 
tions relating to this particular sub- 
ject?” It was stated that there was an 
exception in the case of the Cattle 
Market at Deptford; but he thought the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) would recollect some of 
the reasons which led to an exception 
being made with regard to that particu- 
lar market. There was a great desire 
to establish that waterside market in the 
Metropolis; and this clause, to which 
reference had been made, was put in to 
induce the City to undertake the task, 
which it was unwilling to undertake, of 
becoming the market authority. That 
was the reason why the clause was in- 
troduced, and it was carried out. But 
to carry out the present proposal would 
be to greatly extend the principle, and 
where would they stop? He thought, 
therefore, much consideration was neces- 
sary. The present law said that when 
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an individual interest was sacrificed for 
the public benefit, remuneration should 
be given. That remuneration was now 
very largely given for information of 
outbreaks of disease; and it had always 
been felt that unless some inducement 
were held out to people to disclose intel- 
ligence as to disease in their flocks and 
herds, they could not thoroughly grapple 
with the evil. That was one of the 
arguments adduced in favour of the 
system at the time disease ravaged the 
country, when cattle were slaughtered 
by order of the Privy Council. If hon. 
Members objected to this compensation 
being given to farmers alone, and 
thought that no benefit arose to the 
public from the information they re- 
ceived, it was perfectly clear that they 
could either eliminate those clauses from 
the Bill, or else alter or enlarge them 
in Committee. In conclusion, he would 
say he saw no reason whatever for the 
establishment of* such a _ provision. 
There was no precedent for the step, 
and it was out of place in a Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Bill which was 
undertaken in the interests of the 
public. He ventured to think it would 
be a very dangerous principle to set up 
the power of any interest to come for- 
ward and claim compensation under a 
Bill dealing with the stamping out of 
disease in the general interest of the 
country. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
was astonished to hear it stated that 
there was no precedent. He could 
quote a precedent to the hon. Baronet 
from a clause in a Government Bill 
passed in 1868. The effect of the clause 
was to give compensation in respect of 
buildings constructed for the carrying 
on of the foreipn cattle trade, or in re- 
spect of injury sustained through the 
operation of the Act. That was a pre- 
cedent which they asked might now be 
followed. They did not say that com- 
pensation should be given; all they 
asked was that they should be at liberty 
to make proposals and have them fairly 
considered. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the hon. 
Baronet opposite (Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson) began by stating that Her 
Majesty’s Government had no wish to 
prevent the consideration of these claims; 
but; further on, he stated that they must 
adhere to the resolution they had formed. 
The sole question was, whether claims 
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for compensation, such as those referred 
to, should be allowed to be considered ; 
and he (Mr. Forster) asked the Govern- 
ment whether it was worth while 
to begin a lengthened deliberation on 
this subject at the present moment? It 
was true that the Government had ex- 
pressed its opinion that compensation 
ought not to be given; but if the hon. 
Baronet, in directing his attention to the 
matter, would look at the Act of 1859, 
he would see that it was similar in prin- 
ciple, and that it applied quite as much 
to the Bill now brought in by the Go- 
vernment as it did to the Act of 1868. 
By that Act compensation was given to 
the City of London upon the same prin- 
ciple that it was now asked for. The 
hon. Baronet referred to that clause as 
though it were in the nature of a bribe 
to the City of London; but he (Mr. 
Forster) altogether denied that it could 
be so considered. In the case of the 
City of London, it appeared that its in- 
terests were injured, or they were 
thought to be so. The Corporation of 
London had spent a large sum of money 
in the enlargement of the cattle market; 
but it was thought to be in the interest 
of the country that another market 
should be provided, and that they 
should be compensated. Therefore, 
power was given to them to increase 
their tolls for the use of the market. 
That was perfectly right, for it would 
not have been just to have imposed an 
additional burden upon the City without 
giving it some compensation. The Go- 
vernment, as he understood, now con- 
sidered that it would be for the interest 
of the public that a measure should be 
passed which would have the effect of 
injuring the market of Newcastle. Pos- 
sibly that might not be the effect of the 
Bill; but the people of Newcastle thought 
differently, and asked leave to prove 
their statement. In his opinion, that 
was a very reasonable thing to allow. 
He would ask leave to read to the House, 
as relevant to the subject, a portion of a 
Petition from the London and South- 
Western Railway Company. He did 
not mean to say that their allegations 
were true; all he contended was that 
sufficient was stated primd facie to en- 
title the Company to be heard. The 
Petition related to the town of Southamp- 
ton ; and the Petitioners said that if the 
Bill for the compulsory slaughter of cattle 
received the assent of that honour- 
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able House and passed into law, the ex- 
penditure they had incurred by direction 
of the Privy Council, in providing ac- 
commodation for live cattle—consisting 
of buildings, docks, ships, and cattle 
trucks—would berendered useless. They, 
therefore, submitted that it would be 
right and just that fair and adequate 
compensation should be granted to them 
for the loss of trade and expenditure. 
The hon. Baronet would, no doubt, meet 
that, in the first place, by denying that 
their trade had been injured; and, in 
the second place, by saying that, even 
if it had, they had no right to compensa- 
tion. That might be so; but those were 
questions which the House ought to be 
allowed to consider. He had under- 
stood it to be a necessary part of the 
hon. Gentleman’s argument, during the 
progress of the Bill, that compulsory 
slaughter would not injure the trade; 
but he, and those who acted with him, 
thought it would. But that was not the 
time to debate that question; and all 
that was now asked was that such a 
reasonable clause should be put in the 
Bill as would not exclude these interests 
from being heard. He was much sur- 
prised that the Government, who wished 
to carry the Bill through as soon as pos- 
sible, had not at once acceded to the 
demand. 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the House ought to bear in 
mind the distinction, for it was a per- 
fectly clear one, between the compensa- 
tion which had been given to the City 
of London in respect to Deptford Market 
and the proposal now made by the 
hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. 
Cowen) and other hon. Members. In 
that case the Government of the day, 
desiring to introduce a measure, and 
having taken fully into consideration 
all the circumstances of the case, thought 
it right to propose that a certain in- 
terest affected by the measure should be 
compensated, and they took the neces- 
sary steps for that purpose. On the 
present occasion, if the Government 
thought it right that other interests 
than those mentioned in the Rosolution 
should be compensated, undoubtedly it 
would be their duty to make a similar 
proposal; but, as at present advised, 
they did not think it necessary or desir- 
able to do so. The right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bradford (Mr. 
Forster) said, that although the Govern- 
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ment did not think it right to make such 
a proposal, yet that they should take 
steps to make their Resolution suffi- 
ciently wide so as to enable independent 
Members to make proposals on their 
own account. The Government did not 
take that view. It was for them to take 
the initiative, and they could only do so 
in the case of claims which they con- 
sidered reasonable, not in cases which 
they in their consciences did not think 
required compensation. If they were to 
assent to the principle proposed, they 
would actually be inviting claims from 
all quarters. It was not in the power 
of the Government to enlarge the scope 
of the Resolution ; but if, after a discus- 
sion of the clauses of the Bill, and after 
it had been—as it probably would be— 
amended, it was seen that there were 
interests which were, or might be, af- 
fected by the Bill in the shape in which 
it might pass, it would be perfectly pos- 
sible at a later stage to re-consider the 
matter; and he was not prepared to say 
that it might not be reasonable to give 
an opportunity for a consideration of 
such cases. He hoped the House, upon 
that understanding, would now be pre- 
pared to go into Committee. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, that 
those who supported the Amendment 
certainly did not suppose that the Go- 
vernment had any desire to prevent full 
and fair discussion of the matter; but 
how was the House to have that full 
and fair discussion, unless they vould in 
Committee raise the points which it was 
desired to discuss. In the case of the Me- 
tropolitan Foreign Cattle Market Bill,the 
Government did not introduce the com- 
pensation clause; but that it was intro- 
ducedin Committee only after application, 
and a hearing of parties through counsel 
and witnesses. The claims of places like 
Salford and Newcastle ought similarly 
to be considered, and he urged the Go- 
vernment to agree to the consideration 
of the matter in Committee. By con- 
ceding what was now asked, the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer would gain, at 
all events, in facilitating the progress 
of the Bill. The right hon. Gentleman 
had not, in any way, referred to the 
second point raised by the Amendment 
—namely, whether compensation might 
not come from some other source than 
the taxes of the United Kingdom. The 
right hon. Gentleman had concluded his 
observations by stating that if, in the 
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course of the discussion of the clauses 
of the Bill, it appeared that certain in- 
terests would be injuriously affected by 
the Bill, it would be reasonable that 
they should be considered. But how 
could it appear, and for this reason— 
that hon. Members would not be at 
liberty to bring forward and discuss 
such cases? It would surely be expe- 
dient and desirable that the whole dis- 
cussion should be taken, once for all, on 
definite proposals made in Committee of 
the Whole House. He (Mr. Chamber- 
lain) was deeply interested in that ques- 
tion; and he wished to propose that, 
instead of the compensation being borne 
by the general taxation of the country, 
it should be provided out of a fund in 
the nature of a mutual insurance fund, 
contributed by those who would benefit 
by the protection which this legislation 
would give. He did not know how he 
could raise that subject, except with such 
an extension of the submission to the 
Jommittee as was now proposed. He 
should feel himself,and he thought other 
hon. Members would be, justified in op- 
posing by all the Forms of the House 
further progress with the Bill, unless 
the Government would give an oppor- 
tunity of taking a discussion upon it, at 
the proper time and in the proper 


way. 

Mr. SYNAN opposed the Motion of 
the hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Mundella), as he looked upon it as 
simply a Motion in favour of conse- 
quential damages. And he begged to 
ask where was such a claim to stop? 
He contended that the precedent which 
had been quoted by the hon. Baronet 
the Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) and the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bradford (Mr. W. 
E. Forster) had no application to the 
case; between it and them there existed 
a very clear distinction, for the compen- 
sation given in those cases was in re- 
spect of a direct interference. When 
a particular market was put an end to, 
and a new market created, there was a 
direct disturbance, and the people dis- 
turbed had a right to be compensated. 
That, however, was not the present case. 
There was no necessity for the Motion 
before the House; inasmuch as hon. 
Members would have the opportunity of 
voting upon the Resolution of the Go- 
vernment, and negativing it if they had 
the power, 
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Mr. BIGGAR, in supporting the Mo- 
tion, said, that as the Bill now stood 
there was a most unfair interference by 
the Government with the Prerogative of 
Parliament in declining to allow the 
House to discuss whether this compensa- 
tion should be given or not. Either the 
House! must submit to the dictum of 
the Government, or else throw out the 
Bill. 
Sm ANDREW LUSK wished to ex- 
plain what had been said about the 
compensation that had been granted to 
the City of London eight or ten years 
ago, as he denied entirely it had re- 
ceived any compensation in the matter. 
The City of London had erected a 
market at Copenhagen Fields, on which 
they had spent £500,000. The Govern- 
ment wished the City to make a market 
at Deptford ; the Corporation said they 
did not require another market, they 
lost so much by the last. But the Go- 
vernment offered, if they made the mar- 
ket at Deptford, to give them power to 
increase the tolls. That was the so- 
called compensation. 

Mr. J. COWEN said, that he en- 
tirely adopted the principle which had 
been laid down, that compensation was 
unfair and unwise. But what he did 
say was that, if it were to be allowed in 
some cases, it should be conceded in the 
present. All that was asked for was 
equality in its distribution. It had been 
stated that the Corporation of London 
obtained compensation, or, what was the 
same thing, were allowed to charge ad- 
ditional rates in consequence of the Go- 
vernment insisting that a particular 
market should be removed and certain 
charges made. That was an exactly 
similiar case to that of the market and 
sanatorium at Newcastle. The Govern- 
ment had compelled the Corporation to 
spend a large sum to provide for the im- 
portation of foreign cattle, and £32,000 
was accordingly spent on the sanatorium 
at the express and explicit order and 
command of the Privy Council. If, 
therefore, the Government destroyed the 
utility of that expenditure, or prevented 
the building being used for the purpose 
for which it was designed, it was only 
fair that the municipality should be re- 
paid the money it had laid out. It was 
as clear and distinct a case for compen- 
sation as that of the Corporation of 
London. He might go into the facts at 
more length and elaborate his statement ; 
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but that was not his object on the pre- 
sent occasion. All that Newcastle now 
asked was to be given the opportunity, 
by the Resolution now before the House, 
of stating its case at the proper time, 
and not to be precluded—as, in common 
with other places, it would be by the 
course proposed to be taken by the Go- 
vernment—from getting its case heard. 
Compensation he did not ask for—it 
might be that good reasons could be 
shown against awarding it; but no 
reasonable man could object to the de- 
mand of Newcastle for compensation 
being heard. ‘Strike, but hear.” He 
was much astonished that the Govern- 
ment objected to the proposal. He 
was sure they would have advanced the 
progress of the Bill more by making the 
concession than by resisting it. 

Mr. ANDERSON contended that 
the City of London, to which compen- 
sation had formerly been granted, had 
less claim and need for it than other 
towns that had been specified. One ques- 
tion was whether compensation should 
be granted, and the next would be how 
it should be raised ; and some contended 
that the compensation to farmers ought 
to be met by atax upon cattle, and not 
drawn from the Imperial funds. Such 
a tax might be considered in the light of 
an insurance fund. At any rate, these 
questions should be discussed, and the 
present Motion was merely to prevent 
the exclusion of such discussion when 
the House got into Committee. 
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Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 196; Noes 
126: Majority 70.—(Div. List, No. 215.) 


Main Question proposed, ‘‘ That Mr. 
Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


Dr. LUSH said, that as he under- 
stood, the Government declined to grant 
the request made that this question of 
compensation should be considered in 
Committee. Under these circumstances, 
as the principle was one which, on the 
Liberal side of the House, was considered 
to be of the first degree of importance, 
and as he thought the House ought to 
have another and better opportunity of 
discussing the question, he should do 
all he could to aid his Friends in the 
matter, and he should, therefore, move 
the adjournment of the House, 


Mr, J, Cowen 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. COURTNEY said, it appeared 
to him that the conduct of the Govern- 
ment was unprecedented in not allowing 
the question to be discussed in Com- 
mittee. There could be.no doubt that 
those who made claims should have a 
fair hearing, and therefore he would 
second the Motion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn,’’— 
(Dr. Lush.) 


Mr. GORST said, he could not sup- 
port the Motion; but he thought that the 
time had arrived when the Government 
might gracefully concede the request 
which had been made to them. He had 
listened to the speech of the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer; and the only argu- 
ment put forth against the Amendment 
was that the Government might be sup- 
posed, if they agreed to it, to give some 
encouragement to claims being made by 
some Corporations for compensation ; 
but the division just taken upon the 
question would clearly exonerate the 
Government from that charge. He 
would urge the Government to act as 
he suggested, in the interest of the pro- 
gress of the measure and in the interests 
of those boroughs who thought them- 
selves aggrieved. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER would not add 
anything to the powerful argument of 
the hon. and learned Member for Chat- 
ham (Mr. Gorst). His hon. Friend near 
him (Mr. J. Cowen) said that certain Cor- 
porations—public bodies—would suffer 
an injury by the passing of the Bill in 
its present state, and they asked to be 
allowed to discuss the question of com- 
pensation. There was no analogy be- 
tween the case of Newcastle and the 
City of London, as the latter had a mono- 
poly of every market within seven miles, 
and that was considered to be a reason 
why the Corporation should submit to 
new regulations. The question now 
raised was an important one—whether 
the compensation should be paid out of 
the local rates or out of the public 
money ? and they ought to be allowed to 
discuss it in Committee, instead of post- 
poning it to a time when hon. Members 
were about to go into the country. The 
Government could not mean to say that 
the House was to be debarred from con- 
sidering the question of compensation. 

Mr. DILLWYN contended that this 
was the proper time for raising and dis- 
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cussing the question, and that it could 
not be properly considered ata future 
stage of the Bill, and perhaps within a 
few days of the end of the Session. 

Mr. CHARLEY, as the Representa- 
tive of a large and populous borough, 
would add his request to that of the hon. 
aud learned Member for Chatham (Mr. 
Gorst). The Government should re- 
member that all their supporters were 
not Members for dothitios bat that many 
sat for boroughs, and as some boroughs 
had erected cattle markets at an enor- 
mous expense, which might be mjured, 
it would be only fair that an opportunity 
should be afforded of discussing the 
question in Committee. 

Mr. WATKIN WILLIAMS said, 
that it had been whispered on the other 
side of the House—‘‘ What is the use of 
having a majority, if we do not exercise 
our power?” But he might ask, what 
was the duty of a minority, if not to pro- 
tect its rights? The matter under con- 
sideration was an important one, in- 
volving, as it did, a question of political 
economy. The question was, whether 
they were to be permitted to discuss a 
point of the greatest importance in the 
national economy. This was a more 
important and serious matter than the 
Government seemed to appreciate. He 
would remind the House that the argu- 
ment of Mr. John Stuart Mill on the 
14th February, 1866, had never been 
answered. That argument was to the 
effect that— 
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‘‘ In whatever proportion the supply of cattle 
was diminished, in that proportion the price 
would be enhanced; and, therefore, in the end, 
the whole burden of the loss would be borne, 
not by the producer, but the consumer.”— 
[3 Hansard, clxxxi. 490.] 


He appealed to the Government not to 
exclude that question from discussion, 
and urged upon them the advisability of 
making some concession. Otherwise he 
was willing to incur the odium of a de- 
feat by a large majority, because the 
concession was asked only as that which 
was just and right. 

Tur CHANCELLOR or raz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that the position of the Go- 
vernment with regard to the form of aw 
important Bill like the present was 
protty clear. It was their duty, in 

ringing forward a measure of the kind, 
to place before the House and to invite 


Parliament to consider a scheme pro- 
[THIRD SERIES. ] 
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perly prepared, and for which the Go- 
vernment were responsible. It would, of 
course, be competent for any Member to 
discuss any point of that scheme in Com- 
mittee, and he apprehended that the 
hon. and learned Member who had just 
spoken (Mr. Watkin Williams) would 
be perfectly at liberty in discussing the 
clauses of the Bill to bring forward, on 
Clause 15, the clause which provided for 
compensation arguments of the character 
he had just indicated ; but it would not 
be consistent with the position of the 
Governmént to invite the House to go 
loosely into a discussion of this sort, on 
an Aniendment which was, in fact, in 
the nature of an invitation to everybody 
to come forward with plansand proposals 
to be carried out. It would be impos- 
sible to get through the Business in this 
way. When the Government proposed 
that compensation should be given out 
of monies provided by Parliament, of 
course, that was a proposal which was 
open to examination ; and which, no 
doubt, would receive examination in 
Committee. Some would contend that 
no compensation ought to be paid at all; 
others, that though compensation should 
be paid, this was not the way to pay it. 
Those were points which it was no 
doubt proper to discuss, and if the House 
refused to sanction the plans of the Go- 
vernment, it would then be a question 
what other plan ought to be adopted. 
But he altogether distrusted the pro- 
priety of making alterations in the 
Resolution ; because, ifthe proposition of 
the hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Mundella) were adopted, it would be in 
the nature of an Instruction to the Com- 
mittee to go about and search for 
cases in which compensation should be 
made. 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT com- 
plained that the words of the Resolution 
were not before the House. Its effect, 
however, appeared to be to limit the 
powers of the House in reference to taxa- 
tion ; and it depended upon the nature of 
that Resolution what should be the 
nature of the Amendments which could 
be proposed in Committee. The House 
wanted to know, and he himself wished 
to know—First, whether it would be com- 
petent, under the Resolution, to substi- 
tute ‘ local rates’ for ‘‘ monies provided 
by Parliament?” [The CHAncELtor of 
the Excurquer: Yes.] Secondly, whe- 
ther an Amendment could be proposed 
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in Committee, to the effect that com- 
pensation should be granted for loss of 
markets? [The Cuancettor of the 
Excnrequer: No.] Well, that restric- 
tion upon the liberty of hon. Members 
appeared to him grossly unfair. As the 
matter stood, the effect of the Resolu- 
tion appeared to be to take away from 
the House in Committee the power of 
even discussing the Amendment. All 
that was asked, on the other hand, was 
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that the Resolution should not ‘crib, | 


cabin, and confine’? the Committee, so 
that they should not take into their con- 
sideration what they considered a fair 
topic for discussion. If that point was 
not conceded, hon. Members were per- 
fectly justified in opposing the Motion 
for going into Committee on the mea- 
sure. 

Mr. MUNDELLA urged that hon. 
Members should insist on their point by 
all the Forms of the House, until the 
Government gave some satisfaction as to 
the discussion of the question. He 
entirely agreed with the remarks of the 
late Mr. J. Stuart Mill; and what he 
desired was, that we should not be com- 
pelled to pay twice over—by an advance 
in the price of meat, and next by com- 
pensation. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN did not wish to 
refer to the case of boroughs, excepting 
to say that when these claims came up 
for consideration, he should be obliged 
to vote against them; but, at the same 
time, he thought it was very unfair to 
resist the demand for the fullest discus- 
sion. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
had admitted that the question which he 
(Mr. Chamberlain) desired to raise was 
one of importance, and one which should 
be discussed. Why refuse the opportu- 
nity for discussion of a formal Amend- 
ment? If it was the duty of the Govern- 
ment to present a scheme to the House, 
he maintained that it was equally the 
duty of the House to criticize and amend 
it. It was impossible that the Resolu- 
tion could be amended, unless the Go- 
vernment afforded the means of doing so 
by widening the scope of the Reference 
o the Committee. The point was one 

yrhich excited a great deal of interest in 
the boroughs, for it was felt that the 
operation of the Bill would be to raise 
everywhere the price of meat. 

Mr. ANDERSON complained that the 
Government had put forward a Resolu- 
tion which would have the effect of tying 


Sir William Harcourt 


{COMMONS} 
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the hands of the House against proposing 
Amendments in Committee, and urged 
the necessity of the House being in 
possession of the actual words of the 
Resolution before being asked to come 
to a decision upon it. The Resolution 
should be printed, so that the House 
might clearly understand what was its 
real bearing, which it was impossible to 
do from their having merely once heard 
it read. ; 

Mr. GOLDNEY supported the course 
taken by the Government. He thought 
there was no use in hearing claims 
which the Government were determined 
not to concede. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
thought it was perfectly incomprehen- 
sible why the Government should persist 
in throwing obstacles in the way of pass- 
ing the Bill. It could not tend to the 
rapid progress of the measure that the 
Government should deliberately inform 
the House, before going into Committee, 
that there were certain subjects which 
they acknowledged might properly be 
raised on the measure; but which could 
not be raised in the form of a substantive 
Amendment upon the Resolution before 
the House. He did not now express any 
opinion as to the merits of the different 
proposals which had been referred to in 
the discussion; but, so far as he had 
heard them, the claims of localities did 
not appear to be such as to enlist the 
sympathy of a majority on either side of 
the House. Still, it appeared to him 
that it was unreasonable to announce 
beforehand that the Government intended 
to exclude the question from considera- 
tion in Committee. The only desire on 
his side of the House was that the Re- 
solution should be drawn in sufficiently 
wide terms to admit of discussion upon 
any point which might fairly be raised 
for consideration in Committee, If the 
Government would give themselves time 
for consideration, they would see that 
the demand now made was perfectly 
reasonable, and if they could make that 
concession it would tend to facilitate the 
progress of the Bill. The Resolution 
was one which might be taken up at any 
stage during the progress of the Bill in 
Committee, and it was not necessary that 
it should be dealt with before going into 
Committee. Let the Government take 
time to consider. They would not reach 
the compensation clausesto-night. Mean- 
while, a new form of the Resolution 
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might be brought up, which would save 
the time of the House, and, perhaps, a 
ood deal of temper. 

Mr. LEEMAN strongly objected tothe 
course which the Government insisted 
upon of excluding the question from dis- 
cussion in Committee, and would urge 
upon the Government to adopt the sug- 
gestion which had just fallen from the 
noble Lord. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, the Govern- 
ment did not wish to invite claims for 
compensation which they had not 
thought fit themselves to impose until 
proof was afforded of the justice of claims 
they might have overlooked. The onus 
of proving that the claims for compensa- 
tion were just lay upon those who put 
them forward, and at a later stage of the 
Bill an opportunity would be afforded 
them for moving a Resolution on the 
subject. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, that the hon. 
Member who had just spoken (Mr. 
Newdegate), and the hon. Member for 
Chippenham (Mr. Goldney) had mis- 
apprehended the proposition before the 
House. What he and others complained 
of was that by the course taken by the 
Government, the towns would bedeprived 
of the opportunity of stating their case 
before the Committee. 

Sm FREDERICK PERKINS re- 
marked, that if the Resolution was 
passed, the consequence would be to 
shut out Southampton from any com- 
pensation for the large amount they had 
expended in providing accommodation 
for foreign cattle. He thought South- 
ampton was as much entitled to receive 
compensation for that outlay as the far- 


mer for his losses that were caused by 


the compulsory slaughter clauses. 

Mr. GILES thought they were dis- 
cussing a question which would never 
arise, the Government having consented 
so to modify the slaughtering clauses 
that all foreign cattle from healthy coun- 
tries would be upon an equal footing. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE doubted 
whether the hon. Member for South- 
ampton (Mr. Giles) represented the best 
interests of his constituents, considering 
the immense lairs that had been erected 
at Southampton for the Normandy and 
Brittany cattle, and that those cattle 
would be distinctly kept out by the Bill. 

Mr. GILES reminded the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Chelsea (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) that the accommoda- 
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tion for cattle at Southampton was pro- 
vided at the cost of the Dock Company, 
and not by the municipal authorities, 
and that it was not intended for French 
cattle only, but for the general foreign 
cattle trade. 

Mr. BIGGAR thought the Govern- 
ment were not acting fairly towards the 
public in refusing to allow the various 
important questions involved in this 
matter to be fully discussed in Com- 
mittee. The proposal to put the 
boroughs to a great loss of outlay only 
intensified his objections to the Bill. 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that the Resolution submitted to 
the House was in the ordinary form of 
such Resolutions, and was drawn accord- 
ing to the interpretation of the clauses 
with the view of carrying them. out. 
He saw no reason why the ordinary rule 
should be departed from on the present 
occasion. The Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer had stated that these questions 
could be raised when they came to con- 
sider the compensation clauses, when it 
would be competent for the House to 
negative the proposal of the Government 
in favour of that suggested by the hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Chamber- 
lain), or any other plan that might be 
put forward. In such case, it would be 
for the Government to bring up a fresh 
Resolution in order to cover the new 
proposition that had obtained the assent 
of the House. 

Mr. ARTHUR PEEL asked, if it 
would be competent in Committee for 
any hon. Member to propose that the 
monies intended to be raised for com- 
pensation out of the local rates should 
be provided out of the public funds ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON : 
Yes. 

Mr. J. COWEN said, he could 
not understand why the Government 
should refuse to hon. Members the 
power of moving a Resolution speci- 
fically and distinctly raising the ques- 
tion the hon. Member wished to have 
discussed and taking a vote upon it. He 
knew they had the power to discuss it, 
but they wanted something more. Know- 
ing that they had a great majority at 
their back, he was surprised that they 
should persist in refusing the privilege ; 
and he believed that by the course they 
had taken they were delaying, instead 
of forwarding, the progress of the mea- 
sure. He could not admit that the Go- 
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vernment had made any real concession, 
and also thought that further informa- 
tion should be given by the Govern- 
ment as to whether the important point 
raised by the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Chamberlain) could be 
again brought forward and decided in 
Committee. 


Question put. 


The House divided :—Ayes 57; Noes 
130: Majority 73.—(Div. List, No. 216.) 


Main Question again proposed, ‘‘ That 
Mr. Speaker do now leave the Chair.” 


Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he must repeat the opinion he had 
before expressed, and which was the 
opinion of the Government, that it 
would be possible to raise a discussion 
upon the proposal being moved by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; but as 
that was not the opinion of the hon. 
Gentlemen who wished to place Amend- 
ments before the House, and as it was 
not the disposition of the Government to 
exclude discussion, they would withdraw 
their Resolution, and set up another in 
wider terms, in order to allow the de- 
sired discussion to take place. Under 
those circumstances, he would ask the 
House to allow the Government to go 
into Committee on the Bill, and the 
clauses, which were not money clauses, 
would be then considered until the fresh 
Resolution had been prepared. He 
would read the terms in which the Go- 
vernment proposed to alter the Resolu- 
tion, not pledging himself absolutely as 
to the literal wording. He should pro- 
pose that it should run to the following 
effect :— 

“Tt is expedient to authorize payment out of 
moneys to be provided by Parliament or other- 
wise ; 


and then it would go on and say— 


‘“‘ and also of compensation which may become 
payable under the provisions of any Act of the 
present Session for making better provision 
with respect to contagious and infectious 
diseases of cattle.’’ 


He proposed to withdraw the Resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he was 
very glad that the Government had come 
to that conclusion, and much time would 
have been saved if they had done so 
three hours sooner. He understood that 
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the alterations would entirely meet the 
reasonable claim of hon. Members on 
that side of the House. When would 
the fresh Resolution be proposed ? 

Srr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON: 
To-morrow. 

Mr. CHARLEY thanked the Govern- 
ment, on behalf of his constituents, for 
the concession they had made. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS hoped it 
was not understood that the Government 
had changed their opinion on the sub- 
ject. 

Original Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 

Order for Committee discharged. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
BILL—[Lords.|—{Brir 204. } 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 


comMITTEE. [Progress 8th July. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Part 1.—GEvERAL. 
Clause 1 (Short title) agreed to. 
Clause 2 (Commencement of Act). 


Srr CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
he had an Amendment which came be- 
fore that of the hon. Member for Cavan 
(Mr. Biggar). He proposed, in page 1, 
line 9, to leave out the words ‘‘thirteenth 
day of September one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy eight,” in order to 
insert “first day of January one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-nine.” Evi- 
dence was taken before the Select Com- 
mittee which sat last year as to what 
would be the time necessary to bring 
the new restrictions into force, and it 
was argued by several witnesses that 
the time proposed by the Bill was too 
short. He thought the time he had 
proposed would be convenient, and that 
there would not be time to get the Bill 
to work properly at an earlier date. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 9, to leave out the words “ thir- 
teenth day of September, one thousand eight 
hundred and seventy eight,’’ in order to insert 
the words “ first day of January, one thousand 
eight hundred and seventy-nine.’’—(Sir Charles 
W. Ditke.) 


Question proposed, “That the words 
‘thirteenth day of September,’ stand 
part of the Clause,” 
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Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he must confess that he did not see 
the advantage which would, be gained 
by the alteration proposed by the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Chelsea (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke). Whatled the Select 
Committee to come to the conclusion that 
delay was necessary was that a very 
large number of ports. would have had 
to be created if the slaughter of, the 
whole of the foreign animals had taken 
place at those ports. It was in view of 
the preparation of these ports that the 
delay was suggested. But now that 
the same restrictions would apply hence- 
forth as existed at present, oa that the 
same countries were free, and that there 
would be the same ports of debarkation 
under the Bill’ as now existed,’ there 
was no apparent necessity for an increase 
of the number of ports in consequence 
of the number of cattle to be slaugh- 
tered not having increased; and he 
did not, therefore, think there was any 
necessity for extending the time fixed 
for the commencement of the Act. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER understood the 
hon. Baronet to say that the proposal of 
the hon. Member forChelsea (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) had better not be accepted, 
because the only ground for it—namely, 
the apprehension of an increase of ports 
—did not now exist, But if the hon. 
Baronet referred to the 31st clause, he 
would find that, so far as foreign imports 
were concerned, the Bill would not 
begin to work until Januarythe lst. It 
provided that the present arrangement 
with regard to foreign imports would be 
in force until the 1st of January. He 
thought it would be more convenient if 
the whole of the Bill commenced for 
the whole of its objects at the same time. 
He really imagined that the Government 
would find that the period between that 
time and the Ist. of January would not 
be at all too long in which to make the 
changes they proposed with regard to 
the home traffic. However, he could 
not help thinking that the hon. Baronet 
had lost sight of the fact that the opera- 
tion of the Bill, so far as it concerned 
foreign imports, did really begin on the 
Ist of January. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that his reason for answering the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Chelsea 
as,he did, was that the hon. Baronet 
grounded his Amendment on the fact of 
the recommendation of the Select Com- 
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mittee which sat upon the question, and 
which was to the effect that as there 
were to be an increased number of 
ports a certain delay should take place. 
But here, as the right hon. Gentleman 
had pointed out, they were dealing with 
the alterations with regard to the home 
trade, and it was with a view of bringing 
about uniformity in those regulations 
as soon as possible that it was suggested 
that the Bill should come into operation 
as a whole on an early day, while putting 
off the operation as affecting foreign 
eattie till the Ist of January. It was 
more in the interest really of uniformity, 
which everybody admitted was so de- 
sirable, that the earlier day was sug- 
gested. 

Mr. W.E. FORSTER thought the hon. 
Baronet had not answered the question 
as to why part of the Bill should come 
into operation on the Ist of October and 
part on the 1st of January? He thought 
it was understood that the home regu- 
lations and the foreign regulations were 
to begin together. Why was one time 
to be fixed for the commencement of 
one part of the Bill and a different time 
for the other? He thought that the 
cattle trade altogether had much better 
know that it was under the regulations 
of the Bill at once ; whereas, if it were 
passed as it was intended, the home 
cattle trade would be under new regu- 
lations, while the foreign trade was still 
under the old. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :— Ayes 67; 
Noes 36: Majority 31.— (Div. List, 
No. 217.) 


Mr. BIGGAR, in moving an Amend- 
ment to the clause, said, that he did not 
wish to move it exactly as it stood upon 
the Paper. He wished to substitute 
“eighty” for ‘‘ eighty-one,” and he 
would shortly give his reasons for 
moving the Amendment. By Clause 
37 of the Bill, the local authority was 
authorized to provide stations for 
cattle, and if the Bill were carried out, 
as was originally proposed, it would be 
indispensable that this should be done ; 
because it was proposed that all cattle 
landed should be killed at the port of 
debarkation, except those from America. 
In addition to that, the Bill gave power 
to keep such cattle at the port of de- 
barkation for a very long time, which 
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would, of course, require a very exten- 
sive amount of accommodation. Well, 
they knew, as a matter of fact, that 
local authorities could not get large 
tracts of land into their hands, and 
afterwards erect buildings upon them, 
without a reasonable time being allowed. 
He thought that the time he proposed 
was not by any means an unreasonable 
one to ask. Of course, it was quite im- 
possible that before the 1st of October 
next local authorities should make the 
necessary arrangements required under 
the Bill. He knew very well that the 
promoters of the Bill and the parties 
who were urging on the Government 
from behind or outside, argued very 
strongly that the provisions of the Bill 
would not lessen the supply of cattle 
from Denmark, Spain, Norway, &c. Of 
course, if that were the case, the result 
would be that very large numbers of 
cattle would come in. It must be ac- 
knowledged that the principle of com- 
pulsory slaughter would not do in very 
warm weather, as, in such weather, 
butchers would only buy from hand to 
mouth. If all those animals were to be 
slaughtered the moment they were 
landed, a very large amount of fresh 
meat would have to be sold at a ruinous 
sacrifice ; and, doubtless, a considerable 
quantity of it would be wasted by having 
to be boiled down for tallow. That 
would result in a great waste of food, 
which of itself would be a great evil; 
and, in the next place, it would be a 
very great pecuniary loss to those who 
imported foreign cattle, and who had to 
keep up a continuous supply. Well, of 
course, those parties who were in favour 
of compulsory slaughter said that the 
cattle should be held over until it was 
necessary to killthem. If that were the 
case, then the local authorities would be 
bound to provide very extensive accom- 
modation. One argument in favour of 
this extensive accommodation was that 
if it were not provided, disease, instead 
of being diminished, would be increased, 
as it had been undoubtedly proved by 
the highest authorities that overcrowding 
large numbers of cattle in small spaces 
had a tendency to engender disease. 
For all those reasons, he considered it 
desirable and proper that reasonable ac- 
commodation should be provided. Then, 
how could they expect that sufficient 
land and sufficient buildings could be 
found all in amoment? It was quite 
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certain that owners of property, knowing 
that the local authority had no power of 
selection, but must take the land at 
whatever price they could get it, would 
ask extravagant sums, which would be 
very embarrassing to the local authori- 
ties to pay. Then the Bill proposed to 
deal with store cattle; and, with regard 
to those, it provided that they should be 
kept at the port of debarkation for 14 
days before they were removed. If that 
was to be done, it was indispensable 
that there should be a very large amount 
of accommodation; and, in that case, 
they would require compulsory power to 
take the land and make arrangements 
for keeping those cattle in a proper 
way. He thought the time proposed 
by his Amendments was by no means 
too long to enable local authorities to 
make the necessary arrangements for 
carrying out the clauses for compulsory 
slaughter provided by the Bill. 


Amendment proposed, in page 1, line 
10, to leave out the words ‘‘seventy- 
eight,” in order to insert the word 
‘* eighty.” —( Mr. Biggar.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘seventy-eight’ stand part of the Clause.” 


Strr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he could not consent to the altera- 
tion proposed by the hon. Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Biggar), who had given as 
his reason for bringing it forward that 
the local authorities should have ample 
time to provide wharves, stations, and 
the other places required by the 37th 
clause. He wished to point out, what 
the House in all probability was already 
aware of, that all the towns affected 
could practically have ample time to 
deal with the foreign trade under the 
provisions of the Bill for that purpose. 
No change was proposed in the regula- 
tions which had already been in force 
for more than 18 months. The Bill 
would come into operation, in respect to 
the home trade, in September, 1878, and, 
in regard to the foreign trade, in Janu- 
ary, 1879; and there would be ample 
time to alter the quarantine wharves 
already existing, and to prepare others 
should it be found necessary. He would 
point out that there was one great ad- 
vantage in speedily bringing the Bill 
into operation. At the present time, 
there was a considerable decrease in the 
outbreaks of foot-and-mouth disease. 
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The existing restrictions had certainly 
considerably diminished the outbreaks 
of that disease, and there were now very 
few counties in which there was any 
considerable amount of it. He thought, 
under these circumstances, the Com- 
mittee would see the great advantage of 
getting uniform regulations into force 
as soon as possible. In regard to the 
point which the hon. Member had raised 
in reference to the necessity of creating 
lairs and other places for the reception 
of store cattle, he would remind him 
that the Amendments which the Govern- 
ment proposed to make, and which were 
announced the other day, would place 
limitations which would practically put a 
stop to the importation of store stock. 
The only store stock which could now 
be imported was that which was for the 
purposes of exhibition or for scientific 
purposes; and the store stock which 
was so admitted was very different to 
that contemplated by the quarantine 
clauses of the Bill as it originally 
stood. The importation was thus so 
limited, that he did not think the Com- 
mittee would feel that any danger would 
arise under that particular clause. The 
advantages in getting the Bill into 
speedy operation were so great, that he 
hoped the Committee would adhere to 
the Bill as it stood, and reject the 
Amendment. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT said, it ap- 
peared to him that the Amendment was 
a most reasonable, in fact, he would say 
a necessary, one. The guiding prin- 
ciple of the Bill was compulsory slaugh- 
ter at the ports of landing. It was 
quite true that the Government had 
made a concession in regard to certain 
countries; but they did not know how 
soon compulsory slaughter might be- 
come general, and, therefore, they must 
look at the Bill in that light. He was 
a Member of the Committee of last year, 
and he remembered the difficulty of 
compulsory slaughter being argued on 
that Committee. Among the witnesses 
was one well known to hon. Members of 
the House—Mr. Howard, formerly 
Member for Bedford—who was in favour 
of compulsory slaughter at the ports of 
landing; but when the question was 
put to him as to whether he would sud- 
denly resort to the practice, he readily 
admitted that there would be difficulties 
in the way ; and on being asked whether 
he thought some time should not be 
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given, he said he thought time should 
beallowed during which the local authori- 
ties could make the needful preparations. 
Places would be required for storing 
the meat at the ports, which did not 
exist at all at the present moment ; 
and they would also require to provide 
places where it could be kept in a cool 
atmosphere—buildings which could only 
be erected after a considerable time, and 
at an outlay of money. If there was 
anything in the argument that compul- 
sory slaughter on a large scale would 
create a trade in dead meat, these pro- 
visions must of necessity be made, if not, 
the meat would become tainted and 
spoiled before it reached the centres of 
population, and the real effect would be 
that the great towns would be deprived 
of the supply. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, the only argu- 
ment put forward by the hon. Baronet 
the Secretary to the Treasury (Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson) that had any weight 
was, that by certain Amendments which 
he proposed to introduce, the importa- 
tion of store cattle would be done away 
with ; and that, therefore, the quarantine 
wharves would no longer be required, 
and would, therefore, be available for 
other purposes. The Amendment only 
postponed the bringing of the Act into 
operation for one year; and he thought 
that was notan unreasonable time, seeing 
that many arrangements would have to 
be made, unless the Act was to remain 
a dead letter. The responsibilities cast 
upon the ports which had to carry it out 
were of considerable magnitude, and re- 
quired a great deal of time to be met. 
Take, for instance, Glasgow. There 
every inch of land was already occupied, 
and it would require not only a large 
amount of money, but a considerable 
time to find the land, and to make 
other arrangements. Liverpool was 
worse off still, and it would be impos- 
sible for the authorities there to make 
the arrangements without the lapse of 
a considerable time. They had heard 
earlier in the evening from the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Finsbury (Sir 
Andrew Lusk) of the difficulty which 
existed in the matter of finding sites for 
wharves. The expenses would be so 
great that the corporations would have 
to consider before they took action ; in- 
deed, he had no doubt that some day 
the Government would find that the 
Act had not. been put into operation 
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in some ports, because the corporations 
had not been able to find places and 
wharves for the slaughter of the 
cattle. There was, moreover, no power 
in the Bill compelling them to do 
this. It was true that Section 38 said 
they should do everything in their power 
to carry out the Act; but it did not say 
that they should go to an expense to 
provide wharves. He was quite sure 
there would be some localities which 
would not provide these wharves, and 
then they would have cattle arriving 
in ships which could not come in for 
want of accommodation. It was pos- 
sible that that was what some hon. 
Members on the other side desired, and 
that they wished to see cattle coming 
which could not be provided for, and 
so to kill the trade at the outset. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY could not 
agree with the observations of the hon. 
Member for Manchester (Mr. Jacob 
Bright) as to the Amendment being a 
reasonable one. If the Bill was to be 
passed into law, the sooner it came into 
operation the better, more especially as 
this was a time when there was not much 
disease in the country, and when it was 
probablethat the enforcementof stringent 
regulations would have the effect of ex- 
tinguishing it altogether. He could not 
understand the objection that there was 
no accommodation at the ports and har- 
bours. If he understood the matter 
aright, all ports must have certain 
arrangements under existing circum- 
stances, and it was necessary that they 
must have the requisite accommodation 
before the Privy Council would sanction 
them as ports of landing at all. The 
Government had done wisely in with- 
drawing the quarantine arrangements, 
and in prohibiting altogether the im- 
portation of store cattle. The farmers 
were very anxious to have store cattle, 
if they could have them with safety ; 
but feeling that they could not have 
them with safety, they were prepared to 
forego whatever advantage or profit they 
might derive from feeding them. Hon. 
Members should not be so ready to argue 
that on this question farmers were seek- 
ing their own interest. He hoped the 
hon. Member would not persevere in his 
Amendment. 

Mr. GORST sympathized very much 
with the object which the hon. Member 
for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) had in view in 
moving the Amendment; but he feared 
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it would not carry that object into effect. 
The clause did not deal with that matter 
at all. It only dealt with the commence- 
ment of the Act in regard to matters 
which were not otherwise expressly pro- 
vided for. The time for the commence- 
ment of compulsory slaughter was one 
of the matters which was expressly pro- 
vided for in a subsequent part of the 
Bill; therefore, even if the Amendment 
were carried, it would not affect that 
matter at all. He would suggest the 
withdrawal of the Amendment for the 
present, and that the object of the hon. 
Member would be best secured by mov- 
ing an addition to the clause providing 
for compulsory slaughter. 

Mr. SYNAN said, it was clear that 
the object of the Amendment was to 
assist in defeating the Act, for he was 
totally at a loss to see what benefit 
would arise from it. The argument 
that more time was required to make 
preparations was defeated by the facts 
of the case. No more animals would 
be required to be slaughtered then than 
were required now, and the accommoda- 
tion being at present sufficient, there 
could be no object in postponing the 
operation of the Act, except the object 
of defeating it, which he feared his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Biggar) had in view. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, the hon. 
Member for Limerick (Mr. Synan) 
seemed to have come to the conclusion 
that the slaughter at the ports of land- 
ing was to continue as at the present 
moment; but what was to be done in 
regard to America and the five coun- 
tries which had been withdrawn from 
the Schedule? If the hon. Member had 
sat upon the Committee of last year, as 
he (Mr. Mundella) had done, he would 
have seen that every witness who came 
before the Committee—not only Mr. 
Howard, but every other witness who 
was favourable to the Bill—had ad- 
mitted that it would require consider- 
able time to afford the necessary facili- 
ties for compulsory slaughter. If the 
hon. Member had heard what had been 
said by the hon. Member for Liverpool 
(Mr. Rathbone), he would know that at 
Liverpool there was absolutely no pro- 
vision for putting the Bill into opera- 
tion. They would have to provide re- 
frigerators and make other provisions for 
keeping the meat cool. Everything 
pointed to a complete disturbance of the 
present trade in meat. How could they, 
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then, contemplate such a change as this 
Bill would effect in the whole trade of 
the country without giving the localities 
some time to prepare for it? That was 
one reason he had for, thinking the 
Amendment a reasonable one; but he 
would be frank, and admit that he con- 
sidered this a very bad Bill, and, there- 
fore, the later it was brought into opera- 
tion, rather than sooner, the better. 
He could not look with dissatisfaction 
on a proposal which would have the 
effect of giving the House time to reflect 
on the measure, and the country and 
borough constituencies time to feel the 
disturbance and loss which it would en- 
tail upon them. 

Mr. BIGGAR, in reference to the 
observations of the hon. and learned 
Member for Chatham (Mr. Gorst), said, 
if the Amendment would not apply to 
compulsory slaughter clauses, it could, 
if carried, very easily be made to apply 
to them when they were reached. From 
the manner in which the Bill was 
drawn, it was difficult to say where the 
Amendment should come in. It ap- 
peared to him to have been drawn with 
the object of mystifying everybody, and 
to bring out as few points on which an 
issue could be raised as possible. That 
was, no doubt, a very desirable state of 
things from the Government point of 
view ; but itcaused him some little diffi- 
culty in deciding whether the Amend- 
ment would or would not apply to com- 
pulsory slaughter. He had, however, 
decided to raise the issue on this clause, 
and he felt certain that he was right. 
In the case of Liverpool, it had been 
suggested that accommodation could be 
found at Birkenhead; but it was shown 
to the Committee that if that spot were 
chosen, it would entail an expenditure 
of something like £2 10s. on every head 
of cattle which was brought to Liver- 
pool. But they did not know that the 
owners of the land at Liverpool would 
take a fair price for it; but it was im- 
possible to suppose, even if they had 
the ground at this moment, that the 
port of Liverpool would be able to put 
up the buildings in time for the date on 
which the Act would come into operation 
as the Bill now stood. The hon. 


Baronet had said it was not intended to 
enforce compulsory slaughter on the 
five un-scheduled countries; but they 
all knew the sort of pressure which 
would be brought to bear upon the 
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Government directly the Bill was passed, 
and it was impossible to resist the con- 
viction that if the Bill were carried in 
its present shape, compulsory slaughter 
would be the rule. They knew how to 
judge of the allegation that the meat- 
producers of this country wanted protec- 
tion for their flocks and herds. There 
was no truth in the statement that 
disease prevailed in every one of the 
un-scheduled countries. France was as 
healthy as England, and it was only a 
pretence on the part of those who were 
urging the Government on, and a false 
pretence, to say that this was not the 
case. He hoped this outrageous, ini- 
quitous, and impudent attempt to raise 
the price of an article already at a 
famine price would be defeated. It was 
perfectly impossible to bring these com-- 
pulsory powers into operation unless the 
ports had reasonable time for fitting up 
the wharves and other places for the 
reception of the meat. Those who said 
it could be done in three or four months 
were arguing against palpable facts. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he saw 
no necessity for conferring upon the 
Privy Council powers additional to those 
which they already possessed. They 
could now order the slaughter at the 
ports of debarkation of all cattle im- 
ported from America as from elsewhere, 
and what was more necessary ? 

Mr. ANDERSON pointed out that, 
as the Bill was introduced, there was to 
be compulsory slaughter, no discretion 
being left in the hands of any authority ; 
and that, therefore, the House had a 
right to judge of the intention of the 
Government by the form in which the 
measure was first submitted, rather 
than by the condition in which it came 
down to them from the House of Lords. 
It was true that the other House had 
made Amendments in the Bill as far as 
it related to America and Canada; but 
that did not change the impression as to 
the views still entertained by the Privy 
Council, or the feeling of suspicion as 
to what that Department would be likely 
to do, if intrusted with the wide discre- 
tion-which was proposed to be given to 
them. There was a party at the back 
of the Privy Council which had a strong 
desire for universal slaughter of cattle 
on debarkation, and would continually 
urge them to that course, in the exercise 
of the discretion with which they were 
now proposed to be invested. 
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Mr. MUNDELLA said, it was a mis- 
take to suppose that the Privy Council 
could, under any circumstances, order 
the slaughter of imported cattle. They 
could only do that on proof of the fact 
that the countries from which they came 
were infected with cattle disease, or 
that the cattle were themselves infected. 
Under the Bill, and by the Amendment 
proposed by the hon. Baronet the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, the onus of proof 
as to infection would be placed upon the 
wrong persons. Under the circum- 
stances, the House had a right to insist 
upon stronger guarantees than were 
proposed for the purpose of obtaining 
greater freedom; and he thought hon. 
Members would be false to their trust if 
they did not do all they could to prevent 
‘the Bill, in its present form, being made 
an Act of Parliament. It was all very 
well to ask—whoever dreamed of the 
compulsory slaughtering of American 
cattle at the port of debarkation? but 
were not hon. Members aware of the 
fact that such slaughter was a part of 
the Bill as originally introduced, being 
included in the compulsory slaughter 
clause ; and that, in the event of a large 
discretion being given to the Privy 
Oouncil, strong pressure would be 
brought to bear upon them to put 
America in the list of infected countries 
to which the restriction would apply? 
Professor Gamgee, who was practically 
the father of the present Bill, and who 
gave such extraordinary evidence before 
the Committee, on whose inquiry the 
Bill was based, stated that through the 
Western States of America foot-and- 
mouth disease and pleuro-pneumonia 
were chronic; and was it not, therefore, 
likely that he would, if possible, procure 
the slaughtering of all American cattle 
at the ports of debarkation in this 
country? He (Mr. Mundella) could not 
contemplate the probable results of that 
legislation without alarm, because our 
only hope of getting a good supply of 
meat at a reasonable price was from 
America. He had no doubt that the 
supply from America would not only 
continue, but would go on steadily in- 
creasing as long as free ingress was 
afforded; but as soon as it was laid down 
that all American cattle were to be slaugh- 
tered at the ports, there would be an end 
to the trade in both live and dead meat. 

Mr. BIGGAR admitted the force of 
the argument of the hon. Baronet the 
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Secretary to the Treasury, that one of 
the main reasons for pushing on this 
Bill as rapidly as possible was that 
there was, at the present time, very little 
cattle disease in this country ; but if the 
view of Professor Gamgee was the 
correct one, there need be no trouble 
taken with regard to home-bred cattle. 
The learned Professor thought it un- 
necessary.to impose any restrictions upon 
the dealing with home-bred cattle—his 
sole contention seemed to be that foreign 
animals should be slaughtered at the 
port of debarkation. He must confess 
that he had no great veneration for the 
opinions of Professor Gamgee, in whose 
argument before the Committee there 
was a want of logical accuracy. More- 
over, the history of the gentleman was 
against him. Some 30 years ago, he an- 
nounced himself to the world as the head 
of a veterinary college in Edinburgh, and 
his college consisted of a three or four 
stalled stable in the rear of a private 
house. Professors Fowler and Sewell 
gave much more valuable evidence, and 
spoke with greater authority. With 
regard to the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella), he 
would remark that circumstances might 
arise which would make the price of 
meat in America as high as in this 
country; and, therefore, it was not wise 
to rely, under any circumstances, upon 
an unlimited supply from the United 
States. For that reason, it would be 
advisable to give every encouragement 
to Continental countries, in which cattle 
were fed, to send us supplies. He, 
therefore, hoped that the slaughtering 
clauses would not be pressed by the Go- 
vernment. If they were pressed, and 
passed, great inconvenience would re- 
sult ; because the facilities for slaughter- 
ing the cattle and keeping the dead meat 
in the port of Liverpool were so scant 
that the proposal could not be carried 
out, without involving the sale of the 
slaughtered cattle at a very great sacri- 
fice. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 80 ; 
Noes 40: Majority 40.—(Div. List, 
No. 218.) 


Sir HENRY JAMES, in moving, as 
an Amendment, in page 1, line 17, 
| after ‘ Act,” to insert— _ 
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“ Provided that no such Order shall be valid 
if its operation shall be inconsistent with the 
obligations existing under any Commercial 
Treaty for the time being in force.”’ 


said, he was anxious to direct the atten- 
tion of the Committee to a matter of 
great importance. He admitted that it 
would have been better if, in one of the 
later clauses or schedules of the Bill, 
the Amendment which he was about to 
propose could have been introduced; on 
the other hand, it would be far more 
convenient, if he were right in the view 
he entertained, that the time of the 
House should not be consumed in the 
useless attempt at legislation in a direc- 
tion which could never come into effect, 
and which would never have any prac- 
ticable result. The view which he was 
anxious to present to the Committee 
was, that it was impossible to proceed 
with any portion of the Bill affecting 
the slaughter of cattle, so far as those 
nations with whom we had commercial 
relations were concerned, without com- 
mitting a breach of Treaties which the 
House, if it were shown that we were 
proceeding in the face of those nations 
to legislate in a direction that produced 
a breach of those Treaties, would never 
sanction, He was sure the House would 
be at once disposed to consider that 
question with a due regard to its gravity, 
and that, if the Committee should come 
to the conclusion that he, and those who 
entertained the same opinions upon the 
subject with him, were right, they would 
not proceed to legislate with the object 
and intention of breaking the Treaties 
to which he hadreferred; and hethought, 
also, that he might appeal to the Go- 
vernment for a confirmation of the 
principle contained in his Amendment, 
that they should not pass one clause of 
the Bill by which such breach of 
Treaties would be effected. What were 
their obligations to foreign nations? 
He was not about to trouble the Com- 
mittee with a review of all the Com- 
mercial Treaties into which we had 
entered with the different States of 
Europe; but it would be well to call the 
attention of the Committee to one or two 
of the Treaties effected with those coun- 
tries from which they received and were 
likely to receive their supplies of live 
cattle. The Committee would know 
that those Treaties contained a clause 
known by the name of the ‘‘ Most Fa- 
voured Nation Clause,’’ and while they 
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would also probably be aware of its 
effect, he might, perhaps, be permitted 
to call their attention to its express words, 
and to show how strong was the obliga- 
tion which that clause cast upon them. 
The first Article of the Treaty with Bel- 
gium, which would be found to be most 
important, not only with respect to the 
claims of that country, and with respect 
to the relations of England with other 
foreign countries, but also in relation to 
Ireland, contained these words— 


‘‘There shall be reciprocal liberty of com- 
merce between all the subjects of the two high 
contracting parties, and the subjects of each of 
them shall, throughout the whole of the terri- 
tory and possessions of the other, enjoy the 
same rights, privileges, liberties, favours, immu- 
nities, and exemptions in matters of commerce 
and navigation which are or may be enjoyed by 
native subjects.’ 


That was to say, that Belgium should 
enjoy the same privileges in matters of 
commerce which were enjoyed by the 
subjects of this country. We had also 
a Treaty with France, by the 19th Article 
of which the two contracting Powers 
engaged not to enforce against each 
other any article of prohibition which 
was not at the same time applicable to 
other nations.. The words of the Treaty 
with Austria were equally strong. The 
7th clause said, that the high contract- 
ing parties agreed that every reduction 
in duty and every privilege, favour, or 
immunity which either of the high con- 
tracting parties might in future grant to 
the commerce of a third Power should 
be extended immediately to the other 
contracting party without reserve, and 
in the same way as they should apply to 
the commerce of such third Power. 
Subject to some reservations, Clause 8 of 
the Treaty provided that the subjects 
of one of the contracting parties should, 
in the dominions and possessions of the 
other, enjoy an equality of trading, in 
regard to charges for loading, unloading, 
and warehousing, and also in regard to 
transit trade. The engagement with 
Prussia was almost similar. He believed 
he had read enough to the House to 
show that, having regard to our Treaty 
obligations with the countries of Belgium, 
France, Austria, and Prussia, they ought 
not to place any other State in a better 
position than those countries with rela- 
tion to the importation of cattle. Was 
it intended to keep to those obligations, 
and, whether practicable or not, to en- 
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deavour to remedy the defects existing 
in the Bill, or was it intended to proceed 
in a course of legislation which would at 
once effect a breach of those Treaty 
obligations? But if it were declared by 
Act of Parliament that one country was 
not to have the same rights as another, 
that constituted a breach of Treaty 
obligations. And it was not enough to 
say that the Privy Council had a dis- 
cretionary power to remedy this in- 
equality. It was derogatory to the 
House and the country to proceed in a 
course of exceptional legislation in the 
face of our Treaty obligations, and he 
was certain hon. Members opposite 
would be most unwilling to see the 
country placed in such a position by 
putting one country on terms of in- 
equality with another by virtue of the 
Bill before the Committee. He thought 
he could make good his statement that 
it was intended to do so. The House 
would recollect that, by virtue of the 3rd 
clause of the 5th Schedule, the general 
result would be that, primd facie, all ani- 
mals imported from foreign States must 
be slaughtered at the ports where dis- 
embarkation took place. But it would 
be found, by the 17th clause of the 5th 
schedule, that Canada and the United 
States were placed in a different position 
in relation to the slaughter of their 
cattle. The words were— 
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‘‘TIn relation to animals brought from Her 
Majesty’s possessions in North America, or 
from the United States of America, the 
provisions of this schedule relating to slaughter 
or to quarantine, or any of those provisions, 
shall not have effect unless and until the Privy 
Council from time to time by general or special 
Order so direct.” 


He asked the Committee to consider the 
effect of that one clause alone. They had, 
by virtue of the Treaties with Belgium 
and France, promised those two coun- 
tries that there should be no inequality 
in relation to the import and transit of 
cattle between them and any other State, 
and they were now about to enact with 
regard to those countries, by a provision 
of the Bill, which admitted of no relaxa- 
tion, that their cattle must be slaughtered 
at the port of disembarkation. But how 
were the American cattle to be dealt 
with? Primd facie, they would be al- 
lowed to roam about the country, with- 
out restriction, unless the Privy Council 
interfered. Was it right that the cattle 
of France, Belgium, Austria, and Prussia 
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should be slaughtered on their arrival 
in this country, while the American 
cattle passed freely from one part of it 
to another? He asked the hon. and 
learned Gentleman the Attorney General, 
who would have to consider the subject, 
whether he would maintain that that 
was equality? It was not enough to say 
they would effect some remedy in the 
future; they had no right to enact a 
wrong against which they might provide 
hereafter. Legislation which placed 
countries, to which they were bound by 
obligations such as he had described, 
in a state of inequality with other coun- 
tries, was in itself a breach of the 
Treaty. [‘*No, no!”] His right 
hon. Friend opposite said ‘‘ No, no,” 
but he respectfully differed from him, 
and asserted with confidence that if 
they legislated and said that one country 
should have rights which differed from 
those of another country, they estab- 
lished an inequality; if they left it op- 
tionally to one country—say America— 
to send beasts over here without their 
being slaughtered at the port of disem- 
barkation, and prohibited France and 
Austria from doing the same, that was 
inequality. He now turned to the 
Amendment which had been adopted by 
the Government, and proposed to the 
House as the terms upon which they 
should pass the Bill. The new para- 
graph to be inserted at the end of the 
5th Schedule, said— 


**Tn relation to animals brought from Den- 
mark, Sweden, Norway, Spain, or Portugal, if, 
and as long as, from time to time, the Privy 
Council are satisfied, with respect to any one of 
those countries, that the laws thereof relating to 
the importation and exportation of animals, and 
to the prevention of the introduction or spreading 
of disease therein, are sufficient to afford reason- 
able security against the importation therefrom 
of diseased animals, and that disease is not pre- 
valent therein, then from time to time the Privy 
Council may, by general or special Order, allow 
animals, or any specified kind thereof, brought 
from that country, to be landed without being 
subject under the provisions of this schedule to 
slaughter or to quarantine, and may for that 
purpose alter or add to those provisions, as the 
case may require.” 
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It was the intention of the Government 
to propose that Amendment to the Com- 
mittee, as an argument for the accept- 
ance of the Bill. He asked the Com- 
mittee to consider the general result of 
that Amendment. In the first place, all 
foreign countries landing live stock in 
this country, with the exception of 
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America, would have their live stock 
slaughtered and sold; and with relation 
to the five countries enumerated in the 
proposed Amendment, the Privy Council 
might, at any time, set them free from 
the operation of the Bill; but it could 
not set free any country saving the five 
countries. The result was that they 
were legislating in a manner which 
would allow American cattle to come in 
freely, and positively prohibit the cattle 
from countries whose Treaties with us 
contained the ‘‘ Most Favoured Nation 
Clause,” while we delegated to the Privy 
Council the power to allow the entry of 
cattle from countries other than the con- 
tracting countries. He asked the Com- 
mittee, was thatequality? Ifthe Privy 
Council eame to the conclusion that the 
laws of the five countries mentioned in 
the proposed Amendment relating to the 
importation and exportation of animals, 
and the prevention and introduction or 
spread of disease were sufficient, and 
afforded a reasonable security against 
disease in this country, upon that being 
shown, they would be bound to exempt 
those countries from the operation of 
the Act, and they could not arbitrarily 
refuse to exercise their judgment truly 
as to whether any one of those five ex- 
cepted countries should be taken out of 
the provisions of the Act. Why were 
those countries excepted? It was be- 
cause of the possibility that they were 
free from disease, and that their laws 
were sufficient to prevent the spread of 
disease; and on their application for 
exemption, there was little doubt that 
the Privy Council would at once declare 
them outside the operation of the Act, 
and that their cattle should not be 
slaughtered. Only a few nights ago, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Home 
Secretary had asked what was the point 
at issue between them? and had 
himself replied that the only difference 
between those who wished to make the 
five excepted countries subject to the 
Privy Council, and those who asked for 
further exceptions was, that the one 
wished to bring them under an Act of 
Parliament, and the other under an 
Order in Council. Aceording to the 


view of the right hon. Gentleman, 
he had represented that as the same thing 
when he desired to make peace between 
the Opposition and the Government, on 
the ground thatthe Privy Council would 
do what was right, whether the case of a 
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particular pout J were left to their dis- 
cretion or provided for by statute—the 
two things were identical. That was, 
in effect, saying to the Representatives 
of the five countries—‘‘ We are about to 
subject you to the certain decision, 
judgment, and discretion of the Privy 
Council, and the moment you satisfy 
them that your cattle are clean and will 
not spread disease, your cattle shall 
enter these ports.” But in the case of 
France and Austria, if the Representa- 
tive of the latter came with proof in his 
hand, that the cattle of his country 
were free from disease, and that the 
laws of the country were sufficient to 
prevent the spreading of disease, and 
said—‘‘Our herds and flocks are wait- 
ing to be sent to your country,” and 
if the Representative of France were to 
say—‘‘ We see Spanish vessels passin 

by our shores, day by day, laden wit 

Spanish cattle, and producing great 
profit to the Spanish owners, while you 
shut out ours when disease may at any 
time enter their possessions; you have 
promised to give us equal rights with 
them, and every other nation whether 
you contracted with them by Treaty or 
not ; why do you not let in our cattle in 
the same way as you admit the cattle of 
Spain and Portugal?’”—what answer 
would it be to say—‘‘ We cannot do it un- 
less the Privy Council make the Order ?” 
He called the attention of the Govern- 
ment to these facts. If they had done 
wrong before, it was no reason why they 
should do wrong again. He repeated 
that they would have no justification for 
giving to the Government and the Privy 
Council the right to place the five coun- 
tries in a different position to the coun- 
tries to which they had made the pro- 
mise that they should have equal rights 
with any other country. It would beno 
answer to say that this power had been 
conferred on a portion of the Executive 
Government. They had said, by ex- 
press enactment, France, Austria, Bel- 
gium, and Prussia, should have their 
cattle slaughtered ; but they would give 
to Spain, Portugal, Sweden, and Den- 
mark, the right of bringing their cattle 
to this country, subject to the discretion 
of the Privy Council. There was an- 
other matter to which he wished to call 
the attention of the Committee. It 
would be recollected that the terms of 
the first Article of the Treaty with Bel- 
gium were that that country should 
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have the same rights, privileges, favours, 
immunities, and exemptions, in matters 
of commerce and navigation as were 
enjoyed by native subjects. What, under 
the present law, were the rights of Ire- 
land? If he understood them rightly, they 
were, that if out of 300 animals sent from 
Dublin to Liverpool one only was dis- 
eased, that one alone would be slaugh- 
tered and the others would be admitted. 
Was that admitting Belgium to equal 
rights with native subjects? How could 
the treatment of cattle in the two cases 
be reconciled? Was it equality to enact 
that all the cattle from Belgium should 
be slaughtered; while, in the case of 
Ireland, only the cattle were to be 
slaughtered that were actually diseased ? 
He would rather that inequality should 
have existed between two foreign coun- 
tries than between a part of our own 
country and a foreign State to which we 
had promised that no difference should 
exist as between the subjects of the two 
countries. He objected to the passing 
of the Bill, on the promise that if any 
inequality should arise, the Government 
would come down to the House and 
ask for further powers. Suppose, for 
example, that in September next we 
were admitting Spanish cattle, and the 
Representative of France complained 
and asked that the French cattle should 
be admitted on the same terms. The 
Privy Council would reply— We can- 
not do it, because Parliament has not 
given us the powers; if you will wait 
till we meet again in February next, 
Parliament shall remedy by fresh legis- 
lation any inequality which then exists;”’ 
but by that time they might change 
their minds and disapprove of the ad- 
mission of cattle from any countries 
other than those named in the Schedule. 
He begged to move the Amendment of 
which he had given Notice, with the 
full assurance that the gravity of the 
question would justify its insertion. 


Amendment proposed, 


In page 1, line 17, after the word “ Act,” to 
insert the words, ‘Provided, That no such 
order shall be valid if its operation shall be in- 
consistent with the obligations existing under 
any Commercial Treaty for the time being in 
force.’’—(Sir Henry James.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 
Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he was quite ready to admit at 
Sir Henry James 
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once the gravity of the question which 
the hon. and learned Member for 
Taunton (Sir Henry James) had brought 
under the notice of the Government, on 
whose behalf, especially, he would say 
that it was not their wish, at all events, 
to see the obligations of Treaties set 
aside; but he wished to place before the 
Oommittee his opinion that the Treaties 
which contained the so-called ‘‘ favoured 
nation clause”? would not be set aside 
by the action of the Bill; and with due 
deference to the knowledge of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman, he would state 
the grounds of his opinion. He main- 
tained that the clauses of the Bill made 
no difference with regard to the importa- 
tion of cattle into this country, inasmuch 
as that importation was the same in all 
cases, and it wasonlythe manner in which 
cattle were dealt with afterwards, which 
was subject to different home and police 
regulations. The House of Commons 
had determined what were the require- 
ments of the country with regard to the 
control of cattle diseases, and with regard 
tojthe measure of police regulations which 
might be necessary in this country for 
checking that disease, as well as those 
home regulations which should come into 
force after the importation of cattle had 
taken place. Parliament retained in its 
own hands the power of dealing with 
that question, while it delegated certain 
powers to the Privy Council, acting under 
its direction ; and, in certain cases, it gave 
to the Privy Council powers of action 
which in other cases it reserved to itself. 
From that point of view, what was pro- 
posed under the Bill? Parliament 
determined that the evidence before it 
justified the introduction of cattle from 
America, and intrusted to the Privy 
Council a discretion with regard to cer- 
tain other countries mentioned in the 
Schedule, in consequence of having satis- 
fied themselves that the restrictions in 
those countries, though not so complete 
as those in America, were or would soon 
be, sufficiently strict to allow the Privy 
Council a discretion in the matter. With 
regard to other countries, Parliament 
decided, on evidence before it at the 
present time, that those countries were 
not in an equal position, and Parliament 
in the same Bill declared that those 
countries were not equal, in respect to 
disease, to the other countries, and it 
prohibited the importation of cattle, 
except for slaughter. Whichever country 
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could show that it fulfilled the conditions 
which Parliament had agreed to be suffi- 
cient to warrant the introduction of 
cattle from America would have the same 
treatment applied to it by Parliament as 
was applied to America. He maintained 
that the whole question was the action 
of Parliament, either by itself, or through 
its delegated authority given to the 
Privy Council. He thought hon. Mem- 
bers could hardly deny that Parlia- 
ment had the power of dealing with the 
importation of disease. How were we 
situated at the present time, and what 
was the treatment of the different nations 
with which we had the ‘‘ Favoured Nation 
Clause?’ At that very moment, Ger- 
many, the Netherlands, Belgium, Russia, 
and Austria were prohibited from intro- 
ducing cattle into this country, except 
for slaughter at the ports. There had 
been times—it was so only a few months 
ago—when we went even further with 
those countries, and on account of the 
danger from disease, their cattle were 
actually prohibited from coming to this 
country. With regard to Russia, that 
state of things existed at the present 
time. He would ask the Committee 
whether, from the point of view that had 
been put forward, that was not as great 
an infringement of Treaties as was in- 
volved in this Bill? [‘‘No, no!” and 
‘« Kquality!’?} An hon. Member ex- 
claimed ‘‘ equality !”’ but where was the 
equality of shutting out cattle from Ger- 
many and allowing, at the same time, 
cattle from Denmark to come in, unless 
it was that one country fulfilled the 
conditions laid’ down, and another did 
not? That was the law at the present 
time, and the distinction was admitted. 
Well, the distinction had been drawn in 
this Bill. Parliament would say in the 
Bill that those countries which were at 
present excluded from free access to the 
whole of England by Order of the Privy 
Council, had not been able to satisfy this 
country that their bill of health was in 
the same condition as that of the un- 
scheduled countries; and, under those 
circumstances, the position of the former 
countries would be identical with their 
position at present. He maintained that 
it was Parliament, and not the Privy 
Council, which should act in this matter ; 
and Parliament could always, on the 
conditions in one of those countries being 
proved to be equal to the conditions now 
existing in America, put that country on 
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an equality with America. Unless re- 
strictions with regard to disease were 
altogether done away with, he did not 
see how the Bill would be altering the 
present state of things; because they 
would leave to any country the power of 
proving that it was free from disease, 
and, on such proof being given, cattle 
from the country would be admitted as 
freely as those of America were under 
the Bill. All turned on the question 
whether the Privy Council or Parliament 
was to have the initiative ; the power in 
either case remained of dealing in the 
same way with all nations which could 
show equality of freedom from disease, 
and it was only because that freedom 
from disease was not shown by certain 
nations that they were not included in 
the provisions of the Bill. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
hon. Baronet the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) did 
not seem to see the objection which had 
been raised. He seemed to think that a 
Treaty was not broken, because after it 
had been broken, Parliament would be 
able to restore it. He (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke) contended that three or four 
Treaties would be broken from the very 
moment at which we established an 
inequality with regard to cattle coming 
into this country. Let the Committee 
consider for a moment what would be 
the position of France. France had one 
of the strongest of these Treaties with 
us, and the Treaty stated that neither 
England nor France would enforce 
against the other any prohibition of im- 
portation or exportation which should 
not at the same time be applicable to all 
other Powers. The hon. Baronet had 
frequently used a phrase which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had used 
that night in answering a question—‘‘ in 
like cases; ’’ but if the cases were alike, 
the treatment of different countries 
under this Bill would not necessarily be 
alike. It would not be in the power of 
the Privy Council under this Bill to 
admit French cattle, even although 
France was entirely free from disease ; 
while it would be in the power of the 
Privy Council to admit the cattle of 
countries that competed with France ; 
and, therefore, with like freedom from 
disease, there would not be a like prin- 
ciple of treatment applicable to all cases. 
The hon. Baronet seemed to think that 
the Treaties were limited to importation, 
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and took no account of internal trade. 
But some nations appeared to have con- 
templated the very objection now raised, 
and the Austrian Treaty distinctly used 
the word “transit.” In that Treaty, it 
was provided that the subjects of one of 
the contracting Powers should enjoy in 
the dominions of the other equality of 
treatment with native subjects, not only 
in the charges for loading and unloading, 
and for warehousing, but in regard to 
transit trade. The word “facilities” 
was also used; but the phrase “ transit 
trade” was the strongest phrase in all 
these Treaties; and it was distinctly ap- 
plicable by the ‘‘ Most Favoured Nation 
Clause” to France and to all the coun- 
tries now in question. The hon. Baronet 
said the position was exactly the same 
as it would be if they passed the Bill, 
and he seemed really to think that the 
House would believe—as he, evidently, 
believed himself—that that would strictly 
be the case. But how could anyone 
who had carefully read the Bill come to 
such a conclusion? It was true that at 
the present time live cattle were sent 
here by countries which would also send 
them if the Bill passed ; but, at the pre- 
sent time, there was equality of treatment 
of all the countries of Europe and Ame- 
rica, the Privy Council having power to 
make rules with regard tothem, admitting 
or refusing their cattle, and the words 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, ‘in 
like cases,’’ applied. When the cases 
were the same, the same rule applied. 
But if the Bill were passed, this would 
no longer be so; the cases of France 
and Spain might be precisely similar, 
but cattle would be admitted from Spain 
and not from France. He contended 
that the moment the clause was passed 
the Treaty with France would be broken, 
and it would be no answer to the French 
Government to say that it was open to 
Parliament at its pleasure to undo the 
mischief which had been done. 

Sir H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
he. hoped the Government would seri- 
ously consider the Amendment. Did 
they for a moment wish to say that the 
operation of the clause was to be valid, 
even if it were inconsistent with the 
provisions of a Treaty? He thought his 
hon. Friends could not see what they 
were plunging into. They were really 
attacking the faith of all Treaties. Now, 
we stood on Treaties—our platform was 
‘‘ respect for the operation of Treaties” 


Sir Charles W, Ditke 
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—and here were the Government sayin 
that a clause should be valid whether it 
was consistent with the provisions of 
Treaties or not. The Amendment could 
do no harm, and would save the faith of 
this country towards foreign countries. 
What would be the effect of refusing the 
Amendment? The Government would 
break the clauses of a Treaty without 
giving notice, and that would release 
the foreign country from any obligation 
towards this country under that Treaty. 
He would ask the Law Officers of the 
Crown to say if that would not be the 
case? He felt strongly that they were 
bound to acknowledge the operation of 
Treaties, and not to pass any legislation 
that was inconsistent: with them. He 
hoped the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
would carefully consider the Amend- 
ment, and would not, for exigencies of 
legislation, allow a doubt to be thrown 
on the intention of Government to main- 
tain its Treaties with foreign countries. 
Mr. MUNDELLA said, he was very 
much surprised at what had fallen from 
the hon. Baronet, as he had not in any 
way answered his (Mr. Mundella’s) 
general question, as to whether they 
could, consistently with their Treaty 
obligations, maintain the conditions im- 
posed by the Bill? He should also 
have expected, after the able speech of 
the hon. and learned Member for 
Taunton (Sir Henry James), that the 
hon. and learned Attorney General 
would favour the House with his opi- 
nion. He should be surprised if the 
hon. and learned Gentleman were to 
maintain that if the Bill were to pass 
in its entirety, the action of Parliament 
would be all that was required to restore 
to a position of equality those countries 
that had fallen under its operation. If 
that were so, he would much prefer that 
the Bill was made to harmonize with 
the conditions laid down in foreign 
Treaties. The hon. Baronet (Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson) ‘said that when a 
country could show, as America could 
show, a clean bill of health, then Parlia- 
ment would deal with it, and would 
place it in the same position as America. 
But a country that had a Treaty with 
this country had no right to be required 
to wait until we had passed an Act of 
Parliament. Such a couritry had 
nothing to do with an Act of Parlia- 
ment. A Treaty was a binding con- 
tract, and was in force from the moment 
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it was signed. In nearly every one of 
our Treaties with foreign countries there 
was the condition that every rectification 
of the tariff of import and export duties, 
and every other privilege, deren, and 
immunity—the hon. Baronet himself pro- 
posed, by the Amendment which he had 
placed on the Notice Paper, to give a 
privilege, favour, and immunity to five 
countries—which either of the contract- 
ing Powers should thereafter grant to 
the subjects and commerce of a third 
Power should be extended — when? 
When an Act of Parliament had been 

assed ? No;—should be extended im- 
mediately and unconditionally to the 
other contracting Power. These were 
the terms to which he wanted to bind 
the hon. Baronet. Let them suppose 
the Bill passed, and that at the close 
of the Session Spain was sending 
cattle, and France had a clean bill of 
health and wanted to send cattle—France 
would complain that they had passed 
an Act under which she could not send 
cattle, unless they were slaughtered at 
the port of landing. The Privy Council 
would reply that they would endeayour 
to get an Act of Parliament passed; but 
it would be 12 months at the earliest be- 
fore they could do so, and where would 
the Treaty be all that time? He wouldask 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
to consider some of these Treaties. In 
the Austrian Treaty it said that Aus- 
trian subjects and commerce should be 
placed in all other respects on the footing 
of the ‘‘ most favoured nation ;’’ and in 
another Article it recited that the sub- 
jects of one of the contracting parties 
should enjoy in the dominions and pos- 
sessions of the other equality of treat- 
ment with native subjects in the charges 
of loading and unloading, warehousing, 
and the transit trade, as also of boun- 
ties, facilities, and drawbacks. What 
could they have stronger than this? 
The same Treaty, in its last Article, re- 
cited that this could not be modified, 
except that the high contracting parties 


. reserved to themselves the power to in- 


troduce, by common consent, into the 
Treaty any modification which was not 
opposed to its spirit and principles, and 
the utility of which should have been 
shown by experience. So much for the 
Austrian Treaty. The Belgian Treaty 
was quite as strong. It said that in all 
that related to navigation and commerce 
the high contracting parties should not 
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grant any privilege, favour, or immu- 
nity to any other country which should 
not be at once and immediately—im- 
mediately, not after an Act of Parlia- 
ment had been passed and a discussion 
had taken place in that House—con- 
ceded to their respective subjects. What 
would happen if the Bill were passed ? 
Belgian cattle, it was true, were now 
prohibited from entering inwards; but 
must be slaughtered atthe ports. Why 
was this? Because they had put Bel- 
gian cattle exactly on an equality of 
condition with all other cattle. When 
peg could show as clean a bill of 
health as Spain, or Portugal, or Den- 
mark, she would be allowed to send 
cattle, as those countries were allowed to 
do. But if this Bill passed, no matter 
what was the condition of Belgian 
cattle, the Privy Council would not have 
the power to admit them. The Treaty 
with Prussia and the Zollverein, signed 
in May, 1869, recited that any favour, 
privilege, or rectification of tariff or 
duties on importation or exportation 
which either of the contracting Powers 
should extend to any third party should 
be extended immediately and uncondi- 
tionally to the other Power. Did they 
think that Prince Bismarck, if they 
treated him as he would be treated by 
this Bill, would respect their Commer- 
cial Treaties? Let them consider what 
a demand there was all over Europe on 
the part of Protectionists to abrogate 
their Commercial Treaties, and how im- 
portant it was for this country to main- 
tain the faith of those Treaties. Yet 
here was the Government deliberately 
proposing to violate them by an Act of 
Parliament. There was a supplemen- 
tary Treaty with France, which said 
that each of the high contracting Powers 
engaged to extend to the other any 
favour, privilege, or diminution of tariff, 
which either of them might grant to a 
third Power, with regard to the importa- 
tion of goods mentioned or not men- 
tioned in the Treaty. So that they 
could not refuse to France anything, 
whether recited in the Treaty or not, 
which they gave to a third Power. How, 
then, could they maintain that they were 
keeping their Treaties, if they passed 
the provisions of the Bill? ‘The hon. 
Baronet said that the position of the 
nations of Europe would be precisely 
the same when the Bill was passed as 
they were at present. It would be so, 
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if those countries that had a clean bill of 
health remained free from disease, and 
those that were unclean continued to be 
infected ; but if a country now infected 
should become free of disease, the Privy 
Council would not be able to admit the 
cattle of that country, because their 
hands would be tied and fettered by this 
Bill. He wanted to know why the Go- 
vernment could not allow things to re- 
main as at present? The noble Lord the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
(the Marquess of Salisbury), when the 
Bill passed the third reading in ‘‘ another 
place,”’ declared that while the President 
of the Council remained in Office there 
was no need even for this Bill. 

Ture CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Member was out of Order in referring 
to the debates in another House. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he bowed to 
the decision of the Chairman; but he 
would say that if it was contended by 
anybody anywhere that the Bill was 
needless so long as the present Lord 
President of the Council occupied his 
place, all the Government had to do 
was to put in the Bill a provision that 
immediately a Liberal Government 
should accede to power the Bill should 
come into operation. That would meet 
the difficulties of the case. If hon. 
Members had confidence in the Privy 
Council, surely they had equal con- 
fidence in the continuity of their position 
—at any rate, for some time to come they 
needed not to be disturbed about it. 
Why should they run the risk of bring- 
ing their system into collision with nearly 
all the commercial Powers of Europe, 
and of placing in jeopardy all the com- 
mercial benefits which the country 
derived from Treaties, merely because 
they were afraid that a Liberal Govern- 
ment would come into power? He 
would appeal to the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, as Leader of the House, 
to get rid at once of a great difficulty 
and a blot on the Bill which met them 
everywhere. If the Government would 
but retain the discretion now vested in 
the Privy Council, Liberals would help 
them to pass the Bill. Let them ex- 
clude disease wherever they found it; 
but whenever a country showed a clean 
bill of health, let the cattle from that 
country find their way to the consumers 
of our inland towns. Hon. Gentlemen 
behind the Government had confidence in 
the Privy Council with respect to inter- 
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nal regulations; why not with respect 
to external regulations? How would 
those hon. Members who had been ad- 
vocates of Treaties of Commerce and of 
Free Trade meet other nations when they 
said—‘‘ It suits you to have Free Trade 
when it is convenient for you; but when 
you want to protect your farmers, you 
exclude our cattle, healthy or not 
healthy.”” He had Amendments fur- 
ther on which would raise the whole 
question. In fact, the question faced 
them all through the Bill, and he did 
not believe the Bill would ever be passed 
with that provision in it. He thought 
Liberals would be to blame if they 
allowed the Bill to pass in its present 
form, both on account of its effect upon 
their constituencies, and on account of 
its interference with International Trea- 
ties. Englishmen believed in Treaties, 
and meant to fulfil their Treaty engage- 
ments; but hesaid the House could not 
pass the Bill, and at the same time keep 
its Treaty engagements. He hoped the 
hon. and learned Attorney General 
would say whether they could do so. 
If le did say so, all that could be said 
was that lawyers differed, for he (Mr. 
Mundella) had taken counsel’s opinion 
on the point, and, as far as he knew, 
there were not two opinions about it. 
He had not heard a single lawyer say 
that they could maintain their Treaty en- 
gagements intact if they passed this Bill. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Horxer) said, the hon. Member 
for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) had ex- 
pressed himself as being very anxious 
that he (the Attorney General) should 
get up and state his opinion whether 
that Bill could be passed without in- 
fringing Treaty engagements. Well, he 
(the Attorney General) said distinctly, 
having considered the matter as care- 
fully as he could consider anything, that 
the Bill.could be passed in its present 
form without infringing any Treaty 
whatever; and if the House would per- 
mit him, he would state, as shortly and 
distinctly as he could, the reason for 
the faith that was in him. The hon. 
Gentleman, in treating of the Bill gene- 
rally, had said that it would be well to 
postpone the operation of the Bill until 
a Liberal Government came into power. 
Possibly the Government might do well 
to consider that suggestion, but that they 
feared it would entail too long a post- 
ponement; and therefore they would pre- 
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seon. But before he came to state the 
reasons which had led him to the con- 
clusion that the Bill could be passed 
without infringing any Treaty obliga- 
tions, he would say a word or two with 
regard to the very earnest and vehement 
and able speech of his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for Taunton (Sir 
Henry James). The hon. and learned 
Gentleman began by apologizing to the 
House for having introduced his Amend- 
ment at so early a stage of the Bill. 
He (the Attorney General) maintained 
that his hon. and learned Friend had 
not brought in his Amendment on a 
clause which was very d propos. He had 
introduced an Amendment of a very se- 
ductive character, for he asked them to 
say that no Order, such as was described 
in Clause 2, should be valid if its ope- 
ration should be inconsistent with the 


obligations of any Commercial Treaty. 


for the time being in force. Now, that 
was certainly a very plausible sugges- 
tion, which was apt to seize at once on 
the imagination. In fact, it had seized 
on the imagination of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Christchurch (Sir H. 
Drummond Wolff), and had captivated 
him perfectly. But his hon. Friend had 
not considered sufficiently the insidious 
nature of the Amendment. Read ex- 
actly as it stood, it proceeded upon the 
hypothesis that the Orders which would 
be made under the 2nd clause of the 
Bill were Orders which would be incon- 
sistent with our Treaty obligations. The 
position of the Government was, 
that those Orders would not be 
inconsistent with Treaty obligations. 
There was no intention to make any 
Orders which would be inconsistent with 
their Treaty obligations, and it was only 
by assuming that his own view was cor- 
rect—which his hon. and learned Friend 
was not often reluctant to assume—that 
he could make out that these Orders 
would be inconsistent with their Treaty 
obligations. Again, let them consider 
the position in which they should place 
themselves if they admitted this Amend- 
ment. If they accepted the Amendment, 
they would relegate to the decision, not 
of the Government, not of Parliament, 
not of the Executive, or of the country, 
but of the local tribunals of this coun- 
try, the question whether any of these 
Orders were consistent with their strict 
Treaty obligations. [Sir Wret1am Har- 
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court: Hear, hear!] ‘Hear, hear !”’ 
said his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for the city of Oxford. He 
dared say that his hon. and learned 
Friend would like to argue before the 
Queen’s Bench or the Exchequer Divi- 
sion of the High Court, whether a par- 
ticular Order made by the Privy Council, 
at all events during the existence of 
the present Government, was or was 
not inconsistent with their Treaty obli- 
gations; and perhapshis hon. and learned 
Friend, with all his peculiar knowledge 
on this subject, might succeed in con- 
vincing the Court of First Instance that 
the Order was contrary to Treaty obliga- 
tions, and he would triumph until that 
decision was overruled by the Court of 
Appeal. It did not seem to him, then, 
that it would be reasonable to accept 
this Amendment, seductive as it was, 
even if the object of his hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Taunton, 
in introducing it, was not perfectly ap- 
parent, and was not, in fact, confessed. 
His hon. and learned Friend had stated 
his view was that the Bill was contrary 
to their Treaty obligations, and that, if 
it passed into law, those obligations 
would be broken, and that, therefore, 
he had hastened to bring the matter be- 
fore the Committee in order that they 
might have a decision upon the question. 
He did not particularly care in what 
clause he inserted his Amendment, pro- 
vided it was inserted in the Bill. The 
truth was, that his hon. and learned 
Friend had somewhere or other stumbled 
upon this idea; he was exceedingly de- 
lighted with it; and he thought it a 
good point. Like a child with a new 
doll, he could not refrain from hastening 
to introduce it into society; but he 
(the Attorney General) hoped to be able 
to show in a very few words that his 
hon. and learned Friend’s point was not 
a good one, and that it was not a hand- 
some doll, for when it came to be 
examined it turned out to be nothing 
but a bit of cotton filled with sawdust. 
He thought that everybody—at least the 
lawyers in that House—would agree 
that, unless there was in a Treaty this 
‘favoured nation clause ’’—with which 
he should have to deal presently—there 
was no obligation on the part of this 
country to afford any facility to any 
other country to import cattle, or mer- 
chandize, or to do anything else. Un- 
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contained a ‘‘favoured nation clause,” 
they might say to any country, wit 
whom they might come in contact, or 
with whom they might have dealings or 
negotiations—‘‘ We will not admit your 
goods; or, we will not admit your goods, 
except we subject them to certain 
specified restrictions.’ Such conduct 
might be impolitic. He was not going 
to say it would not; but such conduct 
would not be illegal or unjustifiable by 
international or other law. But then 
he came to deal with nations who had 
got the “favoured nation clause,’ and 
in whose interests the hon. and learned 
Member for Taunton, the hon. Member 
for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella), and others 
had spoken. Let him deal with that 
clause. No doubt there were a great 
many countries with which Great Bri- 
tain had entered into Treaties which 
contained what was popularly called the 
‘favoured nation clause.’’ His hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Taunton had referred, and quite ac- 
curately referred, to a number of those 
Treaties. Now, what was the meaning 
of the “‘ favoured nation clause?”? He 
took it that in whatever language that 
clause might be expressed—and the 
language of the different Treaties was 
not always the same—but whatever 
language might be used, the real mean- 
ing of that clause was this—‘‘ You, Great 
Britain, shall treat us in the same way 
as you treat the most favoured nation 
with whom you have a Treaty—that is 
to say, you shall treat us as well as you 
treat them under the likecircumstances.”’ 
[Mr. Munprrra: Hear, hear!] He 
was glad the hon. Member applauded 
that view. He knew that there were 
some views he would enunciate which 
would meet with the hon. Member’s 
approval. He hoped that all he 
would enunciate might meet with his ap- 
proval. Really and truly, then, the “‘ fa- 
voured nation clause ’’ meant that which 
was expressed in the case of Austria— 
namely, that neither of the high con- 
tracting Powers or parties should estab- 
lish a prohibition of importation, expor- 
tation, or transit, if hon. Members liked, 
against the other which should not 
‘‘under like circumstances’ be appli- 
cable to the third country most fa- 
voured in this respect. Now, that 
might be taken as a good sample of a 
“‘ most favoured nation clause.” [‘‘No, 
no!”] No! Why, his hon. and 
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h | read that clause out as one of the prin- 


cipal instruments, and the hon. Member 
for Sheffield relied upon it. Such, at 
least, was his view of the meaning of a 
‘“most favoured nation, clause.” Of 
course, hon, Gentlemen could get up 
and controvert that doctrine if they 
could; but he should be astonished if 
any lawyer on the other side of the 
House should get up and state that 
that was not the meaning of the 
‘most favoured nation clause.” {Mr. 
HerscuEtt: That is only a part of it.] 
He should like to know, then, what was 
the meaning of the ‘‘most favoured 
nation clause?” Assuming, for a mo- 
ment, that, Belgium was overrun with 
rinderpest, and that Belgium said to 
Great Britain—‘‘Oh! you have con- 
tracted to treat us as the most favoured 
nation. America, where there is no 
disease, or, at least, none to speak of, is 
allowed to import cattle into your 
country under no restriction, and we in 
Belgium, although we are overrun with 
rinderpest, ask to be allowed to ingore 
cattle, too, without restriction.’ b 0, 
no!” ] That would be treating Belgium, 
notas the most favoured nation, but much 
more favourably than the most favoured 
nation, Itwould be extending to Belgium 
a far greater favour than any extended 
to any other nation. Hon. Gentlemen 
opposite said ‘‘ No!” but he was only 
humbly endeavouring to point out to 
them the extravagant position inco which 
their own doctrines would lead them. 
He would apply this clause to the im- 
portation of cattle. No doubt, it re- 
lated to a great many other matters; 
but with respect to the importation of 
cattle, the ‘‘fayoured nation clause ”’ 
meant that as long as cattle could be 
imported—say, from France—without 
danger to this. country, they might be 
imported, and should be treated whilst 
being, and after they had been, imported 
exactly as favourably as cattle which 
hadcomefromAmerica. [‘‘Hear, hear!’ | 
Hon. Members opposite who cheered 
would do well to wait till he had stated 
the whole of his proposition. That 
would be the position of France, as long 
as she was a clean country. The mo- 
ment, however, France became an un- 
clean country, would it be fair or right 
for France to say to Great Britain that, 
because the latter had entered into a 
certain Treaty, she must admit French 
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cattle, although they might be the means 
of spreading disease throughout this 
country ? FNo no!”], Why, of 
course, hon. Gentlemen would not say 
that. Even the most enthusiastic sup- 
porter of the Bill could not venture to 
argue to the contrary—not because of 
the letter of the Treaty, but because the 
circumstances of the two countries were 
different. Could it for a moment be 
contended that some authority should 
not have power to prevent the importa- 
tion of diseased cattle from France? 
Hon. Members opposite cheered the 
action of the Bill of 1869, which con- 
ferred such a power as he had mentioned 
upon the Privy Council. . Did they con- 
tend that because Parliament had given 
that power to the Privy Council it had 
authorized France to be treated not as 
the most favoured nation? [‘‘No, no!’’] 
They did not contend that. But if that 
was not their contention, then all the 
Orders which had been issued by the 
Privy Council were justifiable. Would 
it not be perfectly justifiable to say to 
Belgium, Holland, or Germany, if in 
the same position as France — that 
was to say, if they were countries 
in which cattle disease was prevalent— 
that they should not import cattle into 
Great Britain until they were allowed to 
do so by order of the Privy Council? 
Then hon. Members admitted that by 
making these Orders this country was 
not infringing its Treaty obligations, or 
treating these countries contrary to the 
‘most favoured nation clause.” What 
became, then, of their contention with 
regard to Belgium being treated exactly 
as Ireland? The Government could 
control proceedings in Ireland, and take 
precautions against the spread of disease, 
but they could not in Belgium. If his 
argument was admitted so far, it was 
obviously competent for this country to 
constitute some authority or other who 
should declare that for a particular, or 
even an indefinite, time cattle should 
not be imported from countries which 
were, or probably would be, infected 
with disease. Then who was to judge 
whether they were, or would be, infected 
or not? Were they to relegate the de- 
cision of that question to Belgium, or 
Holland, or Germany, or France? Was 
it not the province rather of the Go- 
vernment, or of any authority that Par- 
liament might authorize, to form a judg- 
ment upon that matter? Hon. Members 
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opposite said the Privy Council might 
do it. The High Court of Parliament 
might do it if the Committee would give 
it the authority. Why not give it the 
authority? [Zaughter.] Hon. Mem- 
bers might laugh ; but it was as plain a 
roposition as was ever propounded. 
hat was the difference between an 
Order made by the Privy Council and 
an Order made by Parliament? The 
only difference was, that in the one case 
a body comparatively small made an 
Order with regard to the importation of 
cattle, and in the other case a body that 
was comparatively large. It was clearly 
the duty of the Government to prevent 
anything being done which could have 
the effect of spreading disease over the 
country ; and as it was given to the Privy 
Council to make Orders for the purpose, 
he saw no reason why Parliament itself 
should not have the same power. They 
made no difference between countries in 
which the circumstances were equal; it 
was only where the circumstances were 
not equal that a difference was made be- 
tween countries. He had now explained 
his views on this subject. He had no 
doubt that they would not meet with 
the acceptance of some of his hon. and 
learned Friends on the opposite side, 
who were strenuous opponents of this 
Bill, and who seemed perfectly delighted 
that they had discovered this argument 
in reference to foreign nations. He had 
no doubt that these nations would be 
obliged to his hon. and learned Friends 
for the pains and trouble which they 
had taken on their behalf; but it was 
rather funny that no foreign Govern- 
ments had themselves made a complaint 
as to the Bill in the form in which it 
was now before the Committee. 

Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT said, 
that if he had been Attorney General, 
he should not have taken for granted 
that no foreign nation had complained 
of the Bill, and he would advise his hon. 
and learned Friend to inquire at the 
Foreign Office whether that was the fact 
or not? He had the profoundest respect 
for the opinion of his hon. and learned 
Friend on a matter which he had con- 
sidered ; but he was quite sure that hon. 
Gentlemen on both sides of the House, 
who. were familiar with the provisions 
of this measure, must have perceived, 
from the remarks of his hon. and learned 
Friend, that his multifarious ayocations, 
both of a public and private nature, had 
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prevented him from reading the Bill. 
His whole argument was founded on the 
very points for which those who opposed 
the Bill had been contending. His hon. 
and learned Friend must have been sur- 
prised at the silence of those behind 
him, and the cheers which he received 
from the Benches opposite to him. But 
the fact was, that a more conclusive 
reasoning against the Bill, and in favour 
of everything for which they had been 
contending, than the speech of the hon. 
and learned Gentleman was never heard. 
What did he say? He said that 
French cattle, under similar circum- 
stances, should be treated as favourably 
as American cattle. No wonder it was 
received with silence upon the other side 
of the House. The whole object of the 
Bill was, that French cattle should be 
treated, under similar circumstances, in 
a totally different way from American 
cattle; and his hon. and learned Friend 
said it was no invasion of the ‘‘ favoured 
nation clause,’’? because, under similar 
circumstances, they treated all cattle 
the same. He (Sir William Harcourt) 
would venture to make a suggestion to 
Her Majesty’s Government. They had 
got into a good many scrapes in their 
international relations with other coun- 
tries. There was the question of Extra- 
dition, and what did they do there? 
They came forward and told the Ameri- 
can Government that they would not 
act upon the Extradition Treaty, because 
they were prohibited by a statute from 
doing so. They had had the opinion of 
their Law Officers and the Lord Chan- 
cellor, and they got into a very awkward 
mess with America. But after securing 
majorities in both Houses, the moment 
Parliament was up the Government gave 
way, and surrendered to America, be- 
cause they could not defend the opinion 
of their legal authorities on that ques- 
tion. They then appointed a Royal 
Commission, who almost unanimously 
pronounced against their views upon the 
subject; and that was the end of their 
Extradition contest with America, and 
their violation of the Treaty of 1843 with 
that country. He would advise the Go- 
vernment not to get into a similar scrape 
upon this Bill. They might take the 
advice of the Attorney General, and 
have majorities in their favour in that 
House; but they would have remon- 
strances from foreign countries, to which 
they would be obliged to yield, exactly 
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as they did in the case of their quarrel 
with America upon the subject of Ex- 
tradition. Therefore, he thought the 
question was one which the Government 
had better deal with with considerable 
caution. Now, the hon. and learned 
Gentleman had laid down the principle, 
that in the ‘‘most favoured nation 
clause’? they must, under similar cir- 
cumstances, deal with all countries alike. 
He (Sir William Harcourt) was not 
going to quarrel with that proposition, 
though, if strictly interpreted, it would 
be found not to be quite correct. For 
instance, he would take a question which 
excited a great deal of interest in this 
country, and that was the bounty upon 
a certain class of sugar. They were 
bound to admit this sugar, under similar 
circumstances, from different countries ; 
but they had great difficulty with France, 
where a bonus was given by Franco 
itself upon this sugar. They might have 
said the circumstances were not similar 
in a country which gave a bonus on this 
sugar, and, therefore, they would not 
admit it. But it would not be politic to 
maintain a proposition to that extent. 
However, it was not necessary, in regard 
to this Bill, to make that distinction, be- 
cause the charge which was made against 
the measure was that, under similar cir- 
cumstances, it did not treat all coun- 
tries alike. The hon. Gentleman who 
had charge of the Bill said that where 
the Privy Council were satisfied that the 
laws of particular countries with re- 
ference to cattle disease were such that 
they might be safely trusted with re- 
spect to importation, they might admit 
them. That was the situation of the five 
countries which had been so often re- 
ferred to in the course of these debates. 
But suppose that circumstances exactly 
similar should oceur in reference to other 
countries, did they give them equal fa- 
cilities of admission? No, they did not. 
Therefore, he (Sir William Harcourt) 
took the test of the hon. and learned 
Attorney General, and said that, under 
similar circumstances, they did not 
treat all countries alike, Suppose that 
in the month of September France 
was to pass laws which should satisfy 
the conditions of the Amendment of 
the Secretary to the Treasury, and 
that the Privy Council were perfectly 
satisfied that the cattle of France might 
be safely admitted. Why, what would 
the Privy Council be obliged to say? 
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“We can admit Spain, Portugal, and 
Denmark ; but though you are exactly 
in the same condition we cannot admit 
you, and you must wait for an Act 
of Parliament.” Was that treating 
countries under similar circumstances in 
the same manner? The Government 
knew if was not. The very object of 
the Bill was that they should not treat 
all countries in the same manner. The 
hon. and learned Attorney General said 
it was very ‘‘funny”’ that they should 
take this interest in foreign coun- 
tries. It was not at all funny. He 
should have thought that the hon. and 
learned Member for Preston would have 
known that this country had some in- 
terest in the Commercial Treaty with 
France. He should havo thought the 
prosperity of Lancashire in a great 
degree depended upon the admission, 
under Mr. Cobden’s Treaty, of the goods 
of Lancashire into France. But did 
they suppose that they could treat 
France in that way, and yet maintain 
the exports from this country into 
France? Did they suppose that they 
could break the conditions which were the 
considerations for that Treaty, and that 
France would continue to treat them in 
the same manner? Therefore, he begged 
to tell the hon. and learned Attorney 
General that if was not ‘‘ funny” at all 
that they should be interested in this 
matter, or that the commercial commu- 
nities of this country should be in- 
terested in the maintenance of Treaties. 
This country had at least as great, and he 
believed a far greater, interest in main- 
taining ,these Treaties than the foreign 
countries themselves had. Take the case 
of the United States, which was a still 
stronger case than that of the five 
countries, because in the case of these 
latter the Government made the rule 
of slaughter the exceptional condition. 
They did not do that in the case of the 
United States whose cattle they still 
admitted as before. Those countries 
which were excluded had a perfect right 
to say—‘‘ What right have you to place 
us under greater disabilities than you 
place those other five countries under ?”’ 
The case was well put by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Sheffield (Mr. Mundella) when 
he said that in September France might 
come forward and say—‘‘ We are now 
free from disease; we have framed our 
laws to satisfy your requirements ; admit 
our cattle in the same manneras those of 
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the five favoured nations.’ The reply 
of the Privy Council to that would be— 
‘True, your laws are right, and you are 
in as satisfactory a condition as regards 
the disease as Spain, or Portugal, or 
Denmark; but Parliament has taken 
from us the power to admit your cattle 
as we have the right to admit those of 
other countries. You must wait nine 
or ten months until we can appeal to 
Parliament.”’ But everyone knew that 
the privilege of being admitted by the 
Privy Council was very different from 
having to wait for an Act of Parliament. 
What a nation could claim under the 
‘‘ favoured nation clause’’ was, that 
there should be an immediate power 
under similar circumstances to admit it 
to equal rights with others. He en- 
tirely agreed with the hon. and learned 
Attorney General that foreign countries 
had no right to require that any par- 
ticular act should be performed by the 
Privy Council, rather than by statute ; 
but they had aright to require that they 
should be admitted to equal rights the 
moment that they were under similar 
circumstances to other nations. This 
was an extremely important matter ; 
and although it might be settled by 
a Government majority, what would be 
the effect upon the prosperity of the 
country when foreign nations claimed 
to adopt a similar course with respect 
to other matters as England had followed 
in the present? He believed that the 
Bill threatened very seriously the foreign 
trade of the country, and that the mo- 
ment they attacked the ‘‘ favoured na- 
tion clause”? they shook the founda- 
tions upon which all the foreign trade of 
the country relied ; for it would be giving 
a grievance to those nations who were 
only too desirous of entering upon a 
career of Protection. Therefore, he 
strongly advised the Government to take 
warning from their experiences in times 
past, believing that there was a danger 
lurking in this clause, greater even than 
in the Bill itself. 

Tae SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
HarpinceE Girrarp) observed, that it 
seemed impossible for questions of this 
sort to be discussed without attacks 
being made upon the Law Officers of 
the Government. The hon. and learned 


Member for Oxford (Sir William Har- 
court) had besought the Government 
not to follow the advice of their Law 
Officers; but the only ground on which 
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he (the Solicitor General) could account 
for that suggestion was, that the hon. 
and learned Gentleman had been a Law 
Officer himself. "With reference to the 
question in debate, it seemed to him 
that a short explanation of the real 
issue demonstrated the correctness of the 
views of the Government. He did not 
deny that the ‘‘ most favoured nation 
clause’’—which was not so modern as the 
hon. and learned Member seemed to 
suppose, but went back from 150 to 200 
years—in all the Treaties in which it 
was found, assured equality of rights to 
all the parties concerned ; but the mistake 
was to say that that involved identity of 
treatment. That was a fallacy into 
which the hon. and Jearned Member had, 
from time to time, fallen. He had ar- 
gued that because two nations, to which 
the benefit of the “most favoured nation 
clause’’ extended, had been treated 
differently, there had been an invasion 
of the right. The hon. Baronet the Mem- 
ber for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
had also fallen into the same error; for 
he said that the moment—by this Bill— 
restrictions had been placed upon one 
country more than upon another, there 
was ipso facto a breach of the Treaty, 
and that it was no answer to say that 
an Act of Parliament would be found to 
undo the wrong committed. He could 
follow the logic, if the circumstances of 
the two countries were the same. But 
the circumstances might be different ; 
and in that case identity of treatment 
would not be right. There might be a 
number of countries in which the cattle 
plague existed. Or, take the case even 
of the plague affecting human life. 
Then, no one could say that because, by 
the ‘‘favoured nation clause,” free 
ingress was permitted to one country, 
that, therefore, it was not right to put 
restrictions upon those countries from 
which injury to this country might come. 
If that proposition were stripped of its 
verbiage, no one would maintain so 
absurd a one—and that was the pro- 
position in this case, if the words were 
stripped from it. The hon. and learned 
Member for Taunton (Sir Henry James) 
seemed to suppose that becausé there 
was a difference between one country 
and another, and an Act of Parliament 
was required for the one and not for the 
other, that therefore it was a breach of 
the Treaty. That depended upon two 
things. First of all, was it a difference 
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of treatment that was justified by the 
fact that in’one country cattle plague 
existed, and in another there was none? 
Second, that it was necessary, in the case 
of another country, from such an identity 
of relations—by the continuity of the 
railway between it and infected countries, 
and by other circumstances—as to give 
it the character of an infected country? 
But the cireumstances were entirely 
different where there was a country cut 
off from others by the Atlantic; and to 
say, then, that the same treatment was 
to be applied to America as to France, 
Russia, or Germany, or any other country 
in Europe which was immediately con- 
tiguous to another, was to ignorethestate 
of facts on which all legislation of this 
sort was justifiable. The hon. and 
learned Member for Taunton admitted 
that circumstances must be similar to 
make difference of treatment a breach 
of the Treaty. The only other question 
was, whether that breach of Treaty 
could be effected by applying an Act of 
Parliament in the one case, and an 
Order in Council in the other. The hon. 
and learned Member for Taunton ap- 
peared to think that there was some 
magic in the difference between an Act 
of Parliament and an Order in Council. 
But that there was any difference, practi- 
eally, he (the Solicitor General) could 
not admit. There was, it was true, a 
practical difference to this extent—that 
one lasted longer than the other. But 
what then? He was free to admit, also, 
that an Order might be made in one case 
where it might not be made in the other. 
But the question they were dealing with 
then was not whether foreign nations 
had a right to interpose in the municipal 
matters of this country, and to say whe- 
ther the most convenient form of enforc- 
ing their rights was by an Act of Parlia- 
ment or by an Order of the Privy Council, 
but whether what the House was now 
doing was a breach of the ‘‘ mostfavoured 
nation clause.” Parliament, he admitted, 
must be so far responsible to foreign 
countries, that it must establish the facts 
upon which it proceeded. But suppose 
that Parliament, instead of arguing the 
question, stated in the Preamble of the 
Bill that, by reason of the existence of 
the cattle plague ina particular country, 
no cattle should be imported from that 
articular country intothis for 12 months. 
hat breach of the Treaty was there 
in that? ‘The fact was, that the ‘‘ most 
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favoured nation” clause”’ was, in form, 


affirmative, but in truth negative. It 
bound them not to give undue favour 
to any particular description of countries; 
they ought not to be partial, or to give 
undue favour, to one country in deroga- 
tion of the rights of another, But, in 
regardto the arguments on this question, 
it was admitted, that for the purpose of 
preserving the health of the cattle of 
this country, that this country was bound 
to make distinctions. It was not the 
Legislature or the Privy Council which 
made the distinction between America 
and France; but it was by the visitation 
of Providence, which rendered the one an 
infected country, while the other was 
not. It was the distinction so made 
which justified this country in doing 
what it was about to do.. Then it was 
said that an Act of Parliament could not 
be undone. What he ventured to sub- 
mit to the House upon that subject was, 
that whether athing was done for a longer 
or shorter interval, whether by the Privy 
Council or by the superior authority of 
Parliament, and what was to be the 
degree or extent to which those restric- 
tions should be enforced, were questions 
which Parliament must determine upon 
a review of the whole of the facts; and 
if Parliament should be of opinion—as it 
probably would be—that under the 
circumstances of the existence of the 
cattle plague in the one case and not in 
the other it was prudent to impose 
greater restrictionsin the one case thanin 
theother—and restrictions which it would 
take a longer time to undo—then it was 
right that Parliament should do so. He 
admitted that in arguing this question 
with foreign nations it would be neces- 
sary to establish the facts upon which 
they proceeded, and to show that it was 
on account of the danger to this country 
that they had been compelled to have 
recourse to this proceeding. But what 
difference was there between the action 
of the Privy Council and that of Parlia- 
ment in applying the. restrictions upon 
the importation of cattle ? The hon. and 
learned Member for the City of Oxford 
(Sir William Harcourt) appeared to be 
better acquainted than his hon. and 
learned Friend the Attorney General 
with what passed at the Foreign Office ; 
and told his hon. and learned Friend 
to be careful that he was not inaccurate 
in saying that there was no complaint 
made by foreign nations against the 
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provisions of the Bill. He accepted the 
warning ; but thismuchhe would say— 
that this was only a principle of quaran- 
tine as applied to cattle, and with at 
least 150 years’ experience of the ‘‘ most 
favoured nation clause” he undertook 
to say that no foreign nation had ever 
made any remonstrance that quarantine 
regulations, when stringent towards one 
country and lax toward another, were 
any breach of the ‘most favoured 
nation clause.” They were not in 
the nature of favour shown to one 
country or a restriction or prejudice to 
another; but they simply did what every 
nation had a right to do—namely, to 
protect themselves when invaded by a 
serious danger, which, whether done by 
Actof Parliamentor by Orderof the Privy 
Council, resulted in restriction being 
placed upon one country that was not 
put on the other, but which was amply 
justified by the circumstances of the case. 

Mr. HERSCHELL could not help 
thinking that this question was one of 
very serious moment. He would warn 
the hon. and learned Attorney General 
that these discussions would be read in 
foreign countries, and that the sort of 
treatment given by the Government to 
the serious questions arising in foreign 
Commercial Treaties would not be so 
much appreciated there as in the Housy 
of Commons. There could be nothing 
more important to this country than 
that it should scrupulously observe every 
engagement into which it had entered— 
at the present time especially, when 
there was too much temptation offered 
to foreign Governments, owing to the 
pressure put upon them, to break from 
the terms of their Treaties. The sort of 
arguments they had heard that night, 
glossing over inequalities and explain- 
ing them away, afforded reasons to other 
countries, which might be used to the 
future disadvantage of this country. He 
was not very sanguine about the effects 
of the Cattle Bill, and had not taken 
any strong view upon it one way or the 
other; and he was so little a partizan 
in the matter that he was not likely 
to be misled. To deal seriously with 
this question with regard to the Trea- 
ties. He quite agreed with the hon. 
and learned Solicitor General that 
equality of right did not necessarily 
mean identity of treatment. But he 
said that equality of right did mean 
identical treatment under similar cir- 
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cumstances. That was the principle for 
which he and those sitting on his side of 
the House were contending, and which 
they said the Bill infringed, and not the 
rash and absurd notions which were put 
into their mouths for the purpose of de- 
molition ; and he would ask hon. Mem- 
bers on both sides of the House to say 
whether the facts did not bear them 
out in the arguments for which they 
were contending? He admitted that 
they had a right to put restrictions upon 
the importation of foreign cattle for the 
purpose of police regulation—that was 
to say, they had a right to protect them- 
selves against disease. He was not 
going into the question as to their right 
to protect themselves against the impor- 
tation of human disease, for it did not 
now arise. But as regarded animals, he 
granted that there was the right to 
impose these restrictions, though they 
were bound, not merely as a matter of 
principle, but as a matter of practice, 
to treat all nations alike. His hon. 
and learned Friend the Solicitor 
General had admitted that, practically, 
some nations would be treated differently 
to others; yet he contended that, as a 
matter of principle, they were treated 
alike. In his opinion, that was not an 
argument which would find favour with 
foreign nations. It was no consolation to 
them that this country practically made a 
difference in dealing with them, while it 
professed in principle to make no distinc- 
tion. The question was, whether there 
was any practical difference? In either 
of the two following cases they would 
betreating all alike—eitheradmitting the 
animals of all countries, with a power to 
the Privy Council to exclude where di- 
sease existed or proper precautions were 
not taken against it; or excluding the 
animals of all countries, with power to 
the Privy Council to admit those which 
were free from disease. If either of 
these two modes were adopted, they 
would be dealing with all nations on the 
principle of equality ; but that was not 
what they were at present doing. By 
this Bill they did not trust the Privy 
Council either to do one or the other. 
With regard to some countries the 
Privy Council was trusted to exclude or 
to include; but as regarded others it had 
no such power. If some countries were 
free from disease at a particular time, 
there was a power to permit their cattle 
to be imported without being slaughtered 
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at the port of landing; but in regard to 
other countries, there was no such power. 
That was a matter of plain common 
sense; and to any unbiased men, apply- 
ing an ordinary human understanding 
to the matter, it could not be shown that 
all countries were treated alike. If they 
could arrive at that conclusion by any 
process of reasoning, he confessed him- 
self unable to follow them. This Bill 
laid down a rigid, fast rule as to cer- 
tain countries. One would really sup- 
pose, by listening to the hon. and learned 
Attorney General and the hon. and 
learned Solicitor General, that they did 
not appear to realize that, as regarded 
certain countries, the Bill laid down an 
absolute strict line of prohibition. A 
country free from disease might ask to 
have its cattle admitted; but the Bill 
would not allow it except on the terms 
of their being slaughtered at the port of 
landing: while another country. might 
ask for the same thing, and say that the 
same precautions had been taken, and 
then their cattle could be admitted with- 
out that condition. Could it be said that 
these two countries were being treated 
in the same way, and that privilege and 
favour was not being shown to the one as 
compared with the other? To that ques- 
tion he was not able to see that any answer 
eould be made; for if this Bill passed, 
the Legislature would decree that cer- 
tain specified countries might prove that 
they were free from disease, and by 
proving that, and by showing that they 
had taken certain precautions, might 
get their cattle admittance without pro- 
hibition or molestation; but another 
country, equally entitled to the benefit 
of the ‘‘most favoured nation clause,” 
which could prove the same state of 
things — which could prove that its 
cattle had been free from disease— 
and which might have every title to 
be admitted that the other country 
had, yet could not be placed upon 
the same footing. It was idle to say 
that it was only a question of longer or 
shorter time. What was the object of 
passing Acts of Parliament, except to 
make a thing permanent? To give 
the Privy Council power to do a thing 
in one case which required an Act of 
Parliament to effect in the other, was 
much more than a difference of longer 
or shorter time. His difficulty in argu- 
ing this question was, that it seemed to 
him to be so utterly unarguable upon the 
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technicalities. The hon. and learned 
Attorney General had said that it was 
undesirable to place the construction of 
these Treaties in the hands of the Courts 
of Law. His hon. and learned Friend did 
not seem very anxious that this question 
should come into a Court of Law; but 
would much rather argue before a not 
very impartial tribunal, and with a 
majority to back him, than go before a 
thoroughly impartial tribunal without 
the majority. But what would foreign 
countries say to the Treaties not being 
allowed to come under the cognizance of 
the Courts of Law, because it was feared 
that their decisions would be fatal to 
something in the Bill? Surely that was 
not a dignified or a right position for 
the House to take up? It was, in effect, 
telling the House that the matter should 
not be submitted to a Court of Law, be- 
cause it might declare that a Treaty was 
violated. That was the doctrine which 
was put forward in the House of Com- 
mons, and it was a serious question. 
If they went the length of excluding all 
countries alike, and gave the Privy 
Council the same power to admit one 
country as another, there would be no 
danger in it. They were going to trust 
the Privy Council to act in some cases, but 
they refused to trust them as to others. 
If they were going to trust the Privy 
Council with certain powers in the one 
case, would it not be better to trust 
them with the same powers in all, 
rather than run the risk of infringing 
those Treaties, and perhaps coming into 
conflict with foreign Powers? He had 
no intention of occupying the time of 
the House at any length; but he had 
felt it necessary to speak on a matter 
which seemed to him of considerable 
gravity and importance. He would urge 
that some modification, however slight, 
should be made in the Bill, in order to 
put all countries on the same footing— 
excluding, if they pleased, all, but 
giving the Privy Council the power to 
admit all alike—so that no question 
could arise that these Treaties had not 
been faithfully and sincerely performed. 
By taking that course, they would be 
dealing with every country more fairly ; 
while they would, he believed, be 
as effectually providing against the 
spread of cattle diseases, as if the Bill 
were to become law in its present 
shape. 
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Mr. GORST said, he did not think 
there was any difference of opinion be- 
tween both sides of the House as to 
the great importance of maintaining our 
Treaty obligations. The question upon 
which they were really divided was 
whether, if the Bill were passed as it 
stood, it would amount to an infringe- 
ment of those obligations or not? That 
was a matter of very great gravity ; and 
it had been contended by an hon. and 
learned Member, whose opinions on the 
subject the House was bound to receive 
with the utmost consideration, that not 
only the Government, but the House of 
Commons itself was about to deal with 
those obligations in a manner inconsis- 
tent with Treaties to which we were 
parties. For his own part, he had no 
doubt it was true to say that, by the 
engagements into which we had entered 
with foreign Powers, we had limited to 
some extent our legislative capacity. 
Primé facie, of course, the argument was 
correct that a country might enact any 
municipal law it pleased, and might deal 
in a different way with the products of 
different nations. But, as he had just 
pointed out, we had limited our legis- 
lative capacity by Treaties; and the 
question was, whether the measure to 
which the Committee was now invited 
to give its assent was consistent with 
the stipulations contained in those Trea- 
ties? Now, what we had promised to 
do was, not to establish any prohibition 
of importation or transit against the 
produce of any country with which we 
had entered into Treaties containing the 
‘most favoured nation clause” which 
would not, under like circumstances, be 
applicable to all other countries. His 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had stated at the beginning 
of the evening, and the statement had 
been repeated by the Secretary to the 
Treasury, that there was to be no pro- 
hibition of importation ; but, on looking 
at the Appendix to the Bill, he (Mr. 
Gorst) found it was there provided that 
foreign cattle should not be imported 
into this country, except at certain 
specified wharves, and that provision 
he should imagine amounted to a pro- 
hibition of importation to any other 
places than those wharves. That was, 
however, a point which it was hardly 
worth while to argue, inasmuch as it 
was admitted there was to be a pro- 
hibition of transit; and he would not, 
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therefore, take up the time of the Com- 
mittee by discussing the question whe- 
ther it was a prohibition of importation 
to provide that cattle should be landed 
at only one or two specified wharves, 
Addressing himself, then, to the pro- 
hibition of transit ; they had Treaty en- 
gagements which precluded them from 
prohibiting the transit of foreign cattle 
unless under circumstances which would 
be applicable to all countries alike. 
Now he would ask, under what circum- 
stances was the prohibition of transit 
to be applied under the Bill? It was 
to be applied to foreign animals, the 
landing of which at any port in this 
country was not for the time being pro- 
hibited by any Order in Council, and, 
as a consequence, to any foreign animals 
coming from countries with respect to 
which the Privy Council might not deem 
it necessary to make an Order. Was 
that a prohibition of transit, he should 
like to know, applicable, in similar cir- 
cumstances, to every foreign country? 
It seemed to him that it was not a pro- 
hibition of that nature ; and he felt him- 
self obliged, therefore, to express his 
concurrence in the argument of his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Durham (Mr. Herschell), that the Bill, 
as it stood, would prohibit the importa- 
tion and transit of cattle from certain 
foreign countries under circumstances 
in which their importation from other 
countries would be permitted. It was 
perfectly clear, for instance, that under 
the operation of the Bill, America would 
be placed on a different footing from 
other nations; and the moment the Bill 
became law, he contended, and before a 
single foreign animal was landed on our 
shores, or a single foreign State had 
complained of the provisions of the Act, 
a breach of the contracts into which we 
had entered would have been committed. 
Now, that was not an objection which 
could be urged with justice against the 
existing law, which was equal in its 
operation and did not infringe any 
Treaties. Parliament, he might add, 
had passed the present law upon the 
faith that the Government would not 
break through our Treaty engagements; 
for, although it had given the most 
ample powers to the Privy Council, 
those powers were given upon the faith 
that all nations would be treated alike. 
If the Privy Council used those powers 
to favour one nation as against another, 
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and thus violated existing Treaties, that 
would be the fault of the Government, 
and not of the House of Commons. But 
if the House of Commons passed a law 
in contravention of stipulations which by 
our Treaty engagements we were bound 
not to touch, then the fault would rest 
with the House itself rather than with 
the Government. There was another 
point which was entirely different on 
which he wished to say a few words, 
and that was whether, if the Bill passed 
in its present shape, we were going to 
treat all nations alike under its opera- 
tion? He would not dwell on the point 
at any length, because it had been dis- 
tinctly shown by previous speakers that 
if the Bill, as it now stood, became law, 
it would be impossible for the Govern- 
ment, under certain circumstances, to 
treat all nations alike, or to fulfil our 
Treaty obligations. It had, indeed, been 
said by his hon. and learned Friend 
the Attorney General, that Parliament, 
which would have imposed the restric- 
tions contained in the Bill, could re- 
move them when it pleased ; and he had 
asked what was the difference in that 
respect between the Privy Council and 
Parliament? Now, the answer to that 
question appeared to him to be a very 
simple one. The difference was, that 
the Privy Council were always, so to 
speak, on the spot; while Parliament 
was sitting for only six months in the 
year. If the House of Commons sat 
permanently, and that it could pass a 
Bill in a night, there would, then, he 
was willing to admit, be some force in 
the argument of his hon. and learned 
Friend; butit was quite clear that while 
the inequality which would be created 
would operate ‘“‘immediately or uncon- 
ditionally,” Parliament could not act 
either ‘immediately or uncondition- 
ally.” What, then, he wanted to know 
from the Government was, whether it 
was their intention to treat all foreign 
nations alike or not? [ Cries of 
‘“‘Divide!”] If they intended to act in 
accordance with the undertaking given 
by the hon. and learned Attorney 
General, they would, in all probability, 
offend very much those hon. Members 
sitting behind the Treasury Bench who 
seemed to be so anxious for a division. 
But if they were prepared to face that 
difficulty, the Schedules of the Bill 
might very easily be so altered as to 
obviate all mistake as to their meaning. 
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If all nations were to be treated alike, 
he and those who advocated similar 
views would be satisfied ; whether those 
hon. Gentlemen who. sat behind them 
would be satisfied or not, he would leave 
it to the Government to decide. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, that the argu- 
ment which had been urged by the hon. 
and learned Member for Taunton (Sir 
Henry James), and which had been re- 
peated by various other speakers, was 
that we ought not to place any country 
in a worse position than another in rela- 
tion to the importation of cattle, or the 
manner in which cattle were dealt with, 
when they had been imported. Now, 
the position which we should occupy to- 
wards foreign countries, if the Bill were 
to, become law in its present shape, would 
be that cattle from those countries when 
landed at the port of debarkation, in- 
stead of being sent to London, or any of 
our other great centres of industry alive, 
would be sent there precisely in the 
same form as other cattle—that was 
to say, in the form of dead meat. 
[ Laughter.] Hon. Members might laugh; 
but it was admitted, by a great many 
persons competent to give a sound opi- 
nion on the subject, that the dead meat 
trade would gradually develop itself, and 
ultimately take the place of the live 
cattle trade altogether; so that, so far 
from being placed in a worse, the 
owners of foreign cattle would be ina 
better position than they now occupied. 
But if the arguments of hon. and 
learned Gentlemen opposite, and of one 
or two hon. and learned Members on 
the Ministerial side of the House, were 
acted upon, what, he would ask, would be 
the result? Why, that although the 
cattle plague might be raging in Ger- 
many, in Russia, or in any other country 
on the Continent, yet we should not be 
able to prohibit the importation of cattle 
from it so long as we permitted the im- 
portation of live animals from America, 
or elsewhere. [Cries of ‘‘No!’’] Hon. 
Gentlemen might cry ‘‘No;” but that 
was the purport of the arguments which 
had been urged against the Bill through- 
out the greater part of the evening. It 
was true, he might add, that as the law 
at present stood the prohibition of 
the importation of foreign cattle was 
carried out by Orders in Council, and 
that it was proposed it should in future 
be effected by Statute in certain cases ; 
but there was, in reality, no difference of 
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principle between the two modes of pro- 
hibition, for a Statute might be repealed 
as well as an Order in Council. It was 
absurd, therefore, to maintain that in 
passing the Bill Parliament would be 
sanctioning a breach of those Commercial 
Treaties into which we had entered with 
other countries. He hoped, then, that 
his right hon. Friend the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would adhere to the Bill 
asit stood; for if, as had frequently been 
suggested in the course of the debate, a 
universal discretion were given to the 
Privy Council in regard to the admission 
of cattle from all the Continental coun- 
tries, he thought, for his own part, it 
was only right to state—and he believed 
he was speaking the sentiments of a 
great many other hon. Members as well 
as his own—that if such a course were 
adopted, it would become for them 
matter for serious consideration whether 
they would not deem it their duty to 
oppose the passing of the Bill. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, his hon. 
Friend who had just sat down (Mr. 
Chaplin) had ended the few remarks 
which he had addressed to the Com- 
mittee with a very conclusive and knock- 
down argument. His hon. Friend inti- 
mated to the Government that if they 
conceded that which the great majority 
of those who sat on the Opposition side 
of the House thought they ought in 
common justice to concede, he and his 
Friends would hesitate as to whether 
they should any longer support the Bill. 
That was an argument which he could 
well imagine would have considerable 
foree with the Government. But when 
he came to deal with what he might call, 
by way of distinction, the ‘‘ argumenta- 
tive’’ argument of his hon. Friend, he 
was, he must confess, very much sur- 
prised to find him virtually saying— 
‘‘ Why make all this fuss? there is no 
question here of favouring one nation 
more than another ; and it isa great mis- 
take on the part of foreign countries to 
suppose that any injury will be done to 
them, because all their cattle will be 
slaughtered at the port of landing.” 
His hon. Friend might be of that opi- 
nion; but the Representatives of foreign 
countries, their Ministers, cattle im- 
porters, and producers, took an entirely 
different view of the question, and he did 
not imagine that the argument of his 
hon. Friend was exactly that which 
would find favour with the Foreign 
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Office, when other nations came to com- 
plain that they had been placed in a 

osition of inequality. But his hon. 

riend had made some other observa- 
tions which surprised him still more, for 
there was no one who understood the 
subject better. He had studied it tho- 
roughly. He had gone through the Bill 
from beginning to end, and was one of 
the most active Members of the Com- 
mittee upstairs. How, then, the hon. 
Gentleman could possibly contend that 
if discretion were given to the Privy 
Council to deal with disease coming from 
abroad as well as at home there would 
be any obstacle whatever in the way of 
their adopting the most stringent regu- 
lations in the event of the cattle plague 
breaking out, it puzzled him exceedingly 
to understand. His hon. Friend must 
be well aware that the Privy Council 
had always exercised the discretion vested 
in them in the strongest possible way to 
prevent the introduction of the plague 
into this country, and that if similar dis- 
cretion were given them under the pre- 
sent Bill they would continue to exercise 
it in the same way. The Committee had 
had a most interesting legal debate that 
evening. He, at all events, had never 
listened to one with more pleasure, for 
the lawyers on his side of the question 
appeared to him to have the argument 
all their own way, while they were well 
supported by some hon. and learned 
Gentlemen on the Ministerial Benches; 
for it was no disrespect to the hon. and 
learned Attorney General to say that he, 
in reality, agreed with what had fallen 
from his hon. and learned Friend the 
Member for Taunton (Sir Henry James). 
But to pass from the legal aspect of the 
question, he would, with the permission 
of the Committee, deal with it for a few 
minutes from a business point of view. 
Some hon. Gentlemen opposite imagined, 
he supposed, that the ‘favoured nation 
clause” argument had been introduced 
merely as a pretext for opposing the Bill, 
and that those who urged it did not 
think much of the thing itself. If, how- 
ever, those hon. Gentlemen had been 
engaged in trade, as he was, they would 
not come to that conclusion. It was, he 
could assure them, a matter of the ut- 
most importance to those engaged in 
manufacturing industries to uphold these 
‘‘ favoured nation clauses;”’ for they were 
well aware that there was hardly a coun- 
try in Europe which was not under the 
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getting rid of them altogether. It was, 
therefore, by no means true to say that it 
was because the Bill was presented tothem 
in a form which he and his Friends did 
not like, they had adduced the argument 
of the ‘favoured nation clause.” On the 
contrary, it was because they were 
really alarmed; and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer would, he (Mr. Forster) 
felt satisfied, when he thought a little 
more over the question, admit that they 
had cause to be alarmed, lest by passing 
the Bill as it stood, foreign nations 
should be furnished with an excuse for 
doing away with such clauses. The real 
ine at issue, then, was—would the 

ommittee, by passing the Bill without 
alteration, be infringing the principle of 
the ‘‘ favoured nation clause” or not? 
He would not enter into the technical 
legal argument, for that, as he had al- 
ready said, appeared to him to be very 
much on one side. All he would ask 
was that any man of business who was 
present should try to fancy himself in 
the position of a cattle breeder or pro- 
ducer ina foreign country. He would 
take the case of Holland, because he 
felt convinced that it would very soon 
become a practical case. If the Bill 
were passed without change, Holland 
would have the strongest possible ground 
for complaint. The Dutch cattle pro- 
ducer—and the rearing of cattle was 
one of the chief industries of Hol!and— 
would, he felt sure, submit to almost 
any sacrifice to avoid the enactment of 
such a law, which would provide that 
no Dutch cattle should come inland, 
while American beasts would be freely 
admitted, unless the Privy Council saw 
good reason for ‘issuing regulations to 
the contrary. The position of Holland 
at the present moment was this—that 
it so happened her cattle were not al- 
lowed to come here, because last year 
the German cattle plague was close to 
her frontier for a couple of weeks. It 
was for that, and for no other reason, 
that her cattle were excluded. But 
now Holland had the most stringent 
law possible against the spread of 
disease, and the strongest possible re- 
gulations with regard to the inspection 
of cattle. The importation of cattle 
was still prohibited there—it was a mis- 
take to suppose that the law in- that re- 
spect had been relaxed—and there were 
besides very stringent regulations as to 
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animals leaving the country. In short, 
Holland absolutely fulfilled the condi- 
tions of the Amendment proposed by 
the Secretary to the Treasury, which 
was to the effect that the laws of other 
countries, relating to the importation 
and exportation of animals, should afford 
reasonable security against the importa- 
tion therefrom of disease. Now, if 
three months hence—and, for anything 
he knew, the question might be asked 
with equal justice at that moment— 
the Dutch producer should find himself 
in a position to come to our Government 
and say—‘‘ Why do you admit the 
cattle of the United States, of Spain, 
and of Denmark, and exclude ours?” 
what, he should like to know, would be 
the answer of the Foreign Office? 
Would it be sufficient to reply—‘‘ We 
have passed a law, and we must ex- 
clude your cattle until that law is re- 
pealed?” There was the great differ- 
ence, he maintained, between this exclu- 
sion by Act of Parliament and the giv- 
ing the Privy Council a discretion in 
the matter, that in the former case it 
was impossible those foreign cattle could 
be admitted until Parliament thought 
fit to repeal the law. He contended, 
therefore, that we were breaking the 
principle of the ‘ favoured nation 
clause ’’ by such legislation as that pro- 
posed ; while we were trying to comfort 
ourselves with the reflection that when 
the Bill was passed which made that 
breach, it would still be in the power of 
the Legislature to repeal its provisions. 
Why, any differential duty might re- 
ceive the assent of Parliament on that 
principle. Of course, Parliament could 
do in the matter what it pleased; but 
the simple fact, nevertheless, was, that 
by the Bill as it stood we should be 
placing one foreign country in a different 
position from that occupied by another, 
and not only would the aggrieved coun- 
try not obtain redress immediately, but 
it might not obtain it at all. The House 
of Commons could not bind future Par- 
liaments; but it could lay down the 
conditions upon which the Privy Coun- 
cil were to act, and it might call them 
to account for the manner in which the 
discretion vested in them was exer- 
cised. The hon. and learned Solicitor 
General had spoken of the quarantine 
laws in illustration of his argument ; 
but surely they told against his case. 
He did not know whether the power of 
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the Privy Council to enforce quarantine 
still existed. He imagined if did, 
though it was not often used; and, in 
accordance with the law, the Privy 
Council, he believed, had authority to 
make regulations subjecting the in- 
habitants of a country in which yellow 
fever or plague prevailed to very 
stringent and inconvenient regulations 
as to landing at any of our ports. 
What should they think if a Bill were 
brought in which stated, as regarded 
America, that the Privy Council should 
have power to. put the inhabitants of 
that country, in the case of yellow fever, 
undercertain regulations, and should also 
have power to relax those restrictions ; 
but that, as regarded Brazil, there should 
be a law that they should always be 
subject to the regulations, whether they 
had yellow fever ornot. That was what 
was being done in the present case as 
regarded cattle. The Bill, as originally 
brought in, was intelligible. It simply 
provided that there should be no dis- 
cretion whatever in the Privy Council. 
Of course, there was an enormous incon- 
sistency in that ; for the greatest possible 
faith was placed in their discretion with 
regard to the home regulations, which 
were the most important of the two. But 
as regarded foreign countries, it was 
provided that all the foreign cattle—of 
which there was a constant supply— 
shouldbe slaughtered. The fact was, that 
on both sides of the House so much pres- 
sure had been brought to bear that the 
Government had been obliged to give 
way, and to say that countries which 
were clean at the present moment were 
to be put under the control of the Privy’ 
Council, as to the admission or non- 
admission of their cattle alive. But to 
admit that the Privy Council was to have 
a discretion with regard to some coun- 
tries and not to others, gave the latter a 
right to complain that they were kept 
out. It was saying to them—‘‘ We do 
not care how free from disease you may 
be, or what means you have taken to 
suppress it, yet we will not give the 
Privy Council the discretion in your 
case which we extend to them in 
respect to the other three or four 
countries.” Could it be said that coun- 
tries’ were treated alike in such a 
case? To say that they were, seemed to 
him to be a mockery. He hoped the 
Government would re-consider their de- 
cision, which, he ventured to say, was 
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one as absurd and inconsistent as a Go- 
vernment could well adopt in any matter. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, that like the hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, he would abstain, as far 
as possible, from going into an argument 
of a strictly legal character; but he 
could not avoid saying that he thought 
the proposal of the hon. and learned 
Gentleman the Member for Taunton (Sir 
Henry James) was not in itself one of a 
character which would give them any 
reason to place confidence in his judg- 
ment as to the best mode of dealing with 
the difficulties which he had suggested. 
He would not stay to inquire whether 
this was the proper mode of raising such. 
a question ; but he would ask the Com- 
mittee one very practical question, aris- 
ing upon the words which the hon. and 
learned Gentleman proposed to add to 
the clause. He proposed that certain 
provisions should be made as to the 
issuing of Orders in Council; and he 
suggested that it should be provided 
that no such Orders should be available 
if they were inconsistent with the ob- 
ligations of any Commercial Treaty for 
the time being in force. What would be 
the effect of that proposal? It would be 
this—that, in the event of an Order being 
made under this Bill when it became a 
law, it would be competent for any per- 
son affected by it to object to its opera- 
tion, as inconsistent with the obligations 
of some Commercial Treaty; and it would 
therefore be open to any person, whose 
cattle had been seized, to take the de- 
cision of a Court of Law. In his opi- 
nion, that would introduce an element 
of uncertainty ; for any one who thought 
himself aggrieved would be able to raise 
a case, and carry it into a Court of Law. 
He would then have to submit to the 
Court’s construction of those Commercial 
Treaties, and possibly, as his hon. and 
learned Friend had suggested, recourse 
might also be had to Courts of Appeal, in 
the event of inconsistenciesin the decisions 
of one Court and another upon questions 
of this sort, and the amount of confusion 
and the amount of uncertainty which 
would be occasioned was a matter of 
very serious consideration. But the ob- 
jection he entertained to the insertion of 
the words proposed by the hon. and 
learned Member for Taunton did not 
stop there; for if he only dealt with 
the case of the Commercial Treaties that 
now existed, possibly something might 
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be said in favour of his proposition. 
But the words of the Amendment pro- 
vided that no such Order should be 
carried into effect if its operation should 
be inconsistent with the obligations of 
any Commercial Treaty ‘‘for the time 
being in force.’”” That was saying that 
the next year, or the year after, the 
Government might make a Commercial 
Treatyof which Parliamentknew nothing; 
and when an Order was issued under the 
present Act the matter might, and pro- 
bably would, be disputed in a Court of 
Law. He challenged the hon. and 
learned Member to deny that that was 
the intention and meaning of his 
Amendment, or, at all events, the effect 
of the words he proposed ; and that by 
his proposal, after the passing of that 
Act, it would be perfectly competent for 
the Government next year, or the year 
after, to makea Commercial Treaty which 
would render the operation of the Act 
entirely abortive. He did not, however, 
wish to base the question too much on 
these views; he referred to them simply 
for two reasons. First, the very practi- 
cal reason how the Committee should 
vote on the particular proposition sub- 
mitted to it, for he ventured to say that 
they would stultify themselves if they 
passed the Amendment; secondly, be- 
cause he desired to show that even if 
the Government were not infallible, the 
hon. and learned Gentleman who brought 
forward the Amendment must not be 
taken to be an infallible guide and coun- 
sellor. As he had previously observed, 
he did not propose to argue this question 
upon legal grounds, and he was anxious, 
so far as possible, to treat the matter as 
one of common sense; and looking at it 
from that point of view, it appeared to 
him that many of the arguments that 
had been introduced, and many speeches 
that had been made, were very much at 
cross purposes in consequence of the 
ambiguity of some of the expressions 
that had been used. Hon. Gentlemen 
got up and spoke of the great import- 
ance—which nobody denied—of strictly 
complying with the spirit and intention 
of those Treaties, and said that the 
country was bound, in all its commercial 
relations, to treat all foreign nations 
with whom it had Commercial Treaties 
alike. Noone disputed that proposition 
for one moment; no one for one moment 
would dispute that this country was 
bound to treat all foreign nations alike 
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—but that was, alike under similar cir- 
cumstances; and it was upon that that 
the whole question turned. A good 
many extracts had been read from Com- 
mercial Treaties, in which expressions 
had occurred such as that the inhabit- 
ants of Belgium were to have the same 
privileges as those of any other nation 
or of this country. It was perfectly true 
that when they were dealing with simi- 
lar commodities, they were to have the 
same rights and privileges as the in- 
habitants of the United States or of any 
other country, and if this was a mere 
question of a personal character, there 
could be no doubt that they would be 
bound to concede the same rights to all. 
But the question was, what were the 
articles in which they were dealing? 
Were the articles similar, or were they 
not? Letthem take books, for instance, 
for books were one of a few articles of 
which the free importation into this 
country was restricted. Pirated books 
were forbidden entrance into this coun- 
try, and when it was said that France 
had an equal right with Belgium to im- 
at books, it was understood that the 

ooks were of the same character, and 
that the books were not pirated. The 
same principle applied to animals, and 
it was equally right to say that every 
animal from the favoured nations had a 
right to come into the country when 
under similar circumstances or in a 
similar position. The question was, 
how could the House satisfy itself upon 
this point? With regard to books, it 
could be easily ascertained in a particu- 
lar country what measures were taken 
with regard to piracy ; and much greater 
freedom could be permitted to a country 
in which they were sure that there was 
no piracy, than could be granted in the 
case of a country where there was no 
assurance that pirated books were not 
freely circulated. It was perfectly rea- 
sonable and intelligible to put greater 
restrictions upon the one country than 
upon the other, not for the purpose of 
excluding what was legitimate in either 
case, but only for the ar sc of pre- 
venting what was illegal. The case was 
the same with regard to animals. What 
was required to be done was to put 
greater restrictions upon the importation 
of animals from one country than from 
another. It was necessary to take pro- 
per and sufficient precautions against 
the importation of animals which either 
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were infected, in a diseased state, or 
were likely to bring disease into the 
country. ‘If there were a case in which 
it was necessary to take greater pre- 
cautions than in another, was it any 
breach of the ‘‘ Favoured Nation Clause”’ 
to say—‘* We will take such precautions 
when they are necessary, but not when 
they are not?” In point of fact, the 
whole question came to this— What were 
the precautions necessary to be taken in 
respect of animals from any particular 
country? Originally, there was an idea 
that it would be necessary to exclude 
everything, and to say that there was 
no case in which animals could be im- 
ported with so much safety as to make 
it certain they would not import disease. 
But after further consideration, and 
after having listened to what had been 
said on the matter, the Government had 
come to the conclusion that there were 
certain countries from which it would 
be perfectly safe, under certain restric- 
tions, to admit the import of animals 
without the danger of spreading disease. 
That was the case with the United States 
of America, and the Government were so 
far satisfied that animals coming from the 
United States of America would not in- 
troduce disease into this country, that 
they took it at once, as it were, from the 
knowledge of Parliament, and pro- 
vided that animals from that country 
should be allowed to be imported freely 
into this country. But when they came 
to the case of the other countries, with 
respect to which a great deal of evi- 
dence had been given and a strong case 
had been made out—he meant the 
countries specified in the Amendment of 
which his hon. Friend the Secretary to 
the Treasury (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbet- 
son) had given Notice—namely, Sweden, 
Norway, Spain, and Portugal — the 
provision they made with regard to 
those countries was precisely upon the 
same ground, and made precisely in the 
same spirit, as the provision in the case 
of the United States. They believed 
that the evidence was sufficient to 
justify them in saying that they were 
satisfied, from theinquiries that had been 
made by the Privy Council, that it was 
safe to import animals from those 
countries. On that point they had come 
to the limit that would be safe. He was 
not saying that an equally strong case 


might not at another time be made out 
for another country; but the principle 
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upon which they were going was 
that those countries he had named 
were the only ones with regard to 
which the evidence was sufficient to 
enable them safely to permit importa- 
tion under any conditions. It had been 
said that the matter should be left to 
the Privy Council. But then the whole 
point of the Billwas touched. It was 
one of the main principles of the Bill to 
give as much certainty as possible to 
the operations of trade, and to give as 
much certainty as possible to the meat- 
producers of the country against the 
importation of disease; and the Go- 
vernment had come to the conclusion— 
and it was the theory upon which the 
Bill was founded—that it was not pos- 
sible or convenient to leave the matter 
entirely and solely to the judgment of 
the Privy Council; but that there must 
be some further and more efficient means 
of obtaining information and forming 
opinions. Therefore, it was proposed 
that, in the case of countries generally, 
there should be absolute prohibition, 
subject, of course, to the power of Par- 
liament, upon evidence brought before 
it, to alter the case with regard to any 
particular country if it should think fit. 
The whole matter reduced itself to this 
—which wasthe most convenient way 
of doing it? Was it most convenient 
to do it by Act of Parliament to be 
passed after proper consideration, or to 
leave it to the Privy Council to do it 
when it thought proper? That was 
really amost minute point, and if the 
whole question were to depend upon 
that, it was of much less importance 
than they had been led to believe. In 
his opinion, they had taken a perfectly 
proper course for the observance of good 
faith with foreign countries by the Bill 
as it stood, and he saw no occasion for 
the strong language which had been 
made use of with respect to the differ- 
ence between leaving the House to deal 
with certain countries and the Privy 
Council with others. If they were to 
choose between the Bill as it was, and 
the proposition submitted to them by 
the hon. and learned Member for Taun- 
ton, which upset everything and would 
leave them in a condition of absolute 
uncertainty, he thought the House would 
do well to reject the Amendment. 

Mr. GLADSTONE desired to call 
attention to the marked distinction 
between the declarations of the Chan- 
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cellor of the Exchequer and that of the 
hon. Member for Mid-Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin). The latter said it was ex- 
tremely doubtful whether compulsory 
slaughter at the port of landing would 
involve any disadvantage at all. That 
opinion, no doubt, was givenin perfect 
good faith, and the hon. Member 
seemed to think that ‘if the Bill were 
passed, in the event of complaints after- 
wards arising, it would be a sufficient 
answer to those foreign countries to re- 
fer to the debates of this House, and to 
say that the county Members thought 
there would be no disadvantage in com- 
pulsory slaughter at all. But the eco- 
nomical doctrine which was thus set up, 
and which, no doubt, the hon. Member 
had a perfect right to maintain, was at 
least a matter of argument and un- 
certainty, for it never could be tolerated 
for one moment by a foreign country as a 
reply to its complaint; for, if it were, the 
purpose of Treaties would be destroyed 
—their object being to get rid of argu- 
ments of every kind, and substitute 
distinct and specific covenants, which 
should not be liable to be affected by 
views which might be coloured by pre- 
judice,. although advanced in perfect 
good faith. But the hon. Member for 
Mid-Lincolnshire went on to say that if 
the Bill were altered, he and those with 
whom he was connected would withdraw 
their support from it. The utterances 
of the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
were a great contrast to those of the hon. 
Member for Mid-Lincolnshire. How 
carefully the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer avoided giving any countenance to 
the view that hon. Members were to 
withdraw from the support of the Bill 
ifit were altered in this respect; how 
guardedly he stated his case! His last 
sentence was, that if the question lay 
between the Amendment as proposed 
and the Bill as it stood, he was for the 
Bill as it stood, against the Amendment. 
But the question did not lie necessarily 
between the two. If the Government 
were prepared to say that they would 
give full effect to our Commercial Trea- 
ties, the Amendment would rapidly dis- 
appear, and the Opposition would con- 
sider what would be the most satis- 
factory means of giving effect to those 
Treaties. He agreed with the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer that to carry 
every case into a Court of Justice might 
be very inconvenient, as compared with 
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the distinct legislative recognition by 
Parliament of the effect of those Com- 
mercial Treaties. But he thought that it 
would be far better that there should be 
opportunity for carrying every case into 
a Court of Justice when any question 
arose upon a Commercial Treaty rather 
than by Act of Parliament to deny to 
foreign countries that to which they were 
justly entitled. He begged to call at- 
tention to the facts respecting which they 
were called upon to vote upon that 
occasion. The Government, having re- 
fused to introduce into the Act any 
words which would by the direct action 
of an Act of Parliament allow that to 
which they contended some countries 
were entitled, now said it was far better 
to provide for giving them their rights 
through the medium of a Court of 
Justice than not to provide for giving 
them their rights at all. Were their 
rights withheld from them by this Bill? 
He would only say that that proposition 
had not been denied by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The right hon. 
Gentleman had nowhere stated that the 
Bill as it stood gave equal rights to all 
foreign countries. He would say one 
word upon the doctrine of similar cir- 
cumstances. He did not deny that it 
was a doctrine that could not utterly be 
excluded from discussions of this kind. 
But this he would venture to say, that 
it was a doctrine which, if admitted 
laxly and freely, must lead to most 
dangerous consequences. ‘‘ Similar cir- 
cumstances” werevery large words; they 
admitted of infinite discretion in interpre- 
tation. Suppose, in negotiating a Com- 
mercial Treaty with a foreign State, they 
were to provide that they would not give 
the ‘‘ Most Favoured Nation Clause,”’ but 
that they would give it under ‘similar 
circumstances.” Did they think that 
they would find any foreign country that 
would accept such a Treaty? The foreign 
country would tell them that ‘similar 
circumstances’’ were words of unbounded 
applicability—and words, in fact, which 
would deprive the Treaty of all favour. 
He had never seen such a clause and 
such a qualification. [The CHancELLor 
of the Excnzquer: Oh, yes.] If there 
were such a Treaty, then he granted that 
it would be an answer to what he had 
said, although he was not aware of its 
existence. He believed there was a case 
somewhat analogous in railway legis- 
lation. It was required by Parliament 
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that railway companies should, under 
equal and similar circumstances, charge 
equal rates for all persons. But it was 
found that equal or similar circum- 
stances—he was not quite sure of the 
exact words—allowed such unbounded 
discretion to the railway companies as to 
deprive the clause of all practical effect 
whatever. Let them consider for one mo- 
ment the case as stated by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. The right hon. Gentle- 
man divided foreign countries into 
three classes. In the first place they had 
America, with regard to which there 
were to be no restrictions whatever. It 
was admitted absolutely to the privilege 
of importation to the same extent as 
allowed by the present law; the power 
of police regulation was retained, but 
no other restriction was introduced 
against America. They next came to 
the five countries which had been placed 
under prohibition, but which were not 
to be brought within the discretion of 
the Privy Council. Did the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer say there wasno breach of 
Treaty involved in the distinction intro- 
duced into the treatment of America as 
compared with the treatment of those five 
countries? It was unnecessary further 
for his position to argue that question 
with the Government. They admitted 
that in reserving to the Privy Council 
discretion to admit, and, in preserving 
police regulation, there was no breach 
of Treaty obligations. Therefore, he 
did not think it necessary for their pur- 
pose to say that the distinction between 
America and the other countries was 
material to the present argument. With 
respect to the third class of countries, 
they were placed beyond the pale and 
outside the discretion of the Privy 
Council. There was no power to relieve 
them from the prohibitions, which they 
thought disadvantageous — although 
the hon. Member for Mid-Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. Chaplin) did not—of having 
their cattle slaughtered at the port 
of landing. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer appeared to him to act very 
tenderly indeed with that portion of the 
case. He said that the distinction was 
of no practical importance; because, if 
those countries could make out a case, 
the Government would propose a Bill to 
Parliament; and that, therefore, they 
were not injured by the Privy Council 
not being allowed to have any discretion 
in their particular case. But, suppose 
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that those countries at. any given time, 
he cared not how soon, should prove 
that they had fulfilled every condition— 
had taken every precaution—and that 
they were in a position as good as that 
of the five countries which had been 
admitted, what was to be their case? 
He did not doubt what their case would 
be as a matter of international obligation. 
But as one who had been accustomed to 
deal with these matters as a Member of 
Administration, he must say that it would 
be a duty of the Executive Government, 
with or without the law, to grant im- 
mediate relief, and to break the law 
even for the purpose of giving it. That, 
he apprehended, would hardly be con- 
sidered a desirable state of things. It 
was not desirable that Parliament should 
pass a law to the intent that, under a 
state of circumstances that might arise, 
it should be broken by the Govern- 
ment. What was the other alternative? 
It was that when Holland, or any other 
foreign country, furnished full and 
satisfactory proof that it had placed 
itself in as good a condition as Denmark, 
Sweden, or Norway, Government would 
have to say—‘‘ Although, by your Treaty, 
according to International Law, you are 
entitled to demand that your request be 
granted, and to have identity of right 
and equality of treatment if the cir- 
cumstances were the same, yet we, with 
our eyes open, have made a municipal 
law which intercepts the action of the 
International Law, and wemust wait until 
Parliament assembles and then abide the 
decision of Parliament as to whether In- 
ternational Law is to be fulfilled or not.” 
When the question arose, Parliament 
might not be sitting. A political crisis 
might be brought about, and months, or 
even Sessions, might pass before the 
necessary Orders could be given. But 
would that be carrying out our Treaty 
obligations? Was the hon. and learned 
Solicitor General prepared to say that 
when the Government made a Treaty, 
promising the treatment of the most 
favoured nations,’ promising to give 
equality of rights, and therefore promis- 
ing to give equality of treatment—under 
what circumstances was he prepared to 
say that the provisions of such a Treaty 
would be fulfilled, provided that these 
conditions were to be fulfilled at sometime 
or other. Would it be equality of treat- 
ment to postpone the effect of the Treaty 
to some undefined period that might here- 
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after arrive, dependent on the discretion 
of the Legislative Body? Did not the 
Treaty mean that thereshould be immedi- 
ateequality? What he concluded was that 
it did mean immediate equality. Suppose 
this to be a matter to be estimated by 
pecuniary damages—that a man who im- 
ported cattle from one of these countries 
suffered because of more rigorous con- 
ditions than were applied to Sweden and 
Norway, and that the whole loss should 
be paid out of the Consolidated Fund— 
would he not be entitled to ask for com- 
pensation for the loss imposed by com- 
pulsory slaughter, whilst the authorities 
were awaiting the result of an application 
to Parliament? He remembered a case 
where this adaptation of equality to cir- 
cumstances was discussed in a very un- 
comfortable manner between ourselves 
and the United States of America. It 
was in relation to the duties on rice. 
This country had one duty on rice-from 
places East of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and another for places on the West. The 
practical effect was that rice from the 
East Indies came in at a low rate of duty, 
and rice from South Carolina came in at 
a high rate. Philanthropists came to 
Lord Palmerston, and said if he would 
allow the rice of the West African Coast 
to be brought in at a low duty, it would 
have no commercial effect. It was not 
a question of granting a favour to a 
foreign State, because those negroes who 
were to cultivate the rice did not con- 
Therefore, he could do 
no harm in granting to the Natives of 
the West Coast of Africa the privilege 
of rating their rice at a low duty. Lord 
Palmerston granted that privilege, and 
he (Mr. Gladstone) remembered the sort 
of despatch the United States’ Minister 
wrote to Her Majesty’s Government on 
the subject. The English Minister 
pleaded that the circumstances were not 
equal; and further pleaded the philan- 
throphy of the Government, the character 
of these negroes, and the total want of 
commercial significance of the whole affair. 
The United’ States Minister replied by 
asking why Treaties were made? stating 
that they were to sweep out of the way 
all those ambiguous pleas, and to sub- 
stitute for them clear and unambiguous 
terms, which might give to all the sub- 
jects of each country perfect certainty 
as to the law under which they were to 
proceed. But then, the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer turned round and said 


stitute a State. 
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his hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Taunton was going to introduce un- 
certainty into the operation of this 
Treaty. If that were true, if this Motion 
was to be taken as an assertion against 
the principle of the Bill, how were they 
to say that an element of uncertainty 
was introduced unless they were depart- 
ing from the spirit and language of the 
Treaty? In what respect did it do so? 
His contention was that those Powers 
that bound themselves by the same con- 
ditions as the five countries proposed to 
be exempted, were entitled to equality, 
and equality—not at some some future 
and uncertain time depending on con- 
tingencies not within the control of the 
Government, but were entitled to im- 
mediate relief. Was that true or un- 
true? Yet he had not heard anything 
from Her Majesty’s Government—any 
answer to that question, ‘‘ Immediate 
equality’ was actually the term con- 
tained in the Austrian Treaty, which 
said that privileges extended to one 
contracting party should be immediately 
and unconditionally extended to the other 
contracting party, with certain exceptions 
which had no bearing on this clause. 
The Treaty with Prussia, in like manner, 
said that the reduction of duties which 
either of the contracting parties might 
concede to a third party, should be im- 
mediately and unconditionally extended 
to the other contracting parties. He 
asked how, under the Bill, the privileges 
extended to some countries with which 
we had Treaties, could be extended to 
Holland or Belgium on their fulfilling 
all the conditionsrequired bythiscountry? 
If they demanded those privileges which 
were enjoyed by Sweden, Denmark, and 
Norway, Her Majesty’s Government 
would have to reply that they were pre- 
cluded by their Municipal Law, and by fear 
of thehon.Member for Mid-Lincolnshire, 
from granting them until they had called 
Parliament together to pass a repealing 
Act to enable them to do so. He did 
not raise the question as to whether his 
hon. and learned Friend could not have 
found some other portion of the Bill on 
which to assert this principle, because it 
seemed to him desirable to bring it to an 
immediate issue. The question they had 
to determine by the vote they were about 
to give, was whether they were content 
to take the Treaties as they stood, and to 
place them, with proper provisions, in 
the hands of the Executive Government 
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for the administration of immediate jus- 
tice to all countries; or, whether, on the 
contrary, they were to refuse them the 
immediate application of the principle 
of equality granted by the Treaty, and 
to refer them for justice to an indepen- 
dent tribunal, and at a remote period ? 
Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that was 
not the first time that the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
(Mr. Gladstone) had pleaded the force 
of Treaties, which he himself had been 
largely engaged in creating, in limiting 
the power of Parliament in the construc- 
tion of English municipal law. He (Mr. 
Newdegate) had felt that long ago, and 
had urged it in 1861, when the French 
Treaty was before the House, and he 
urged itnow. At that time, he warned 
Parliament that a process had begun by 
which a Government could pledge the 
House, could pledge Parliament, by en- 
gagements made with foreign countries, 
touching matters which concerned the 
internal and municipal regulations of 
this country. What was the question 
now? It was, whether the Bill raised 
any question of International Law? His 
own conviction was that the measure 
came within a great exception. It came 
within the law of quarantine, which had 
always been held to constitute an excep- 
tion to International Law. It was only 
that day he had been trying to discover 
whether quarantine law was noticed by 
Wheaton, but found that there was not a 
word about it in that author. He had 
consequently sought If‘Culloch, and 
then Blackstone, and by both of these 
quarantine law was treated as a muni- 
cipal law. He, therefore, thought that 
the Government, though he lamented 
the inconsistency they had introduced 
into the Bill by their exceptions, had 
not proposed any violation of the prin- 
ciples of International Law; for the 
measure was a measure of quarantine, 
and thus was covered by the great ex- 
ception of quarantine, an exception 
which, commenced in the 15th century, 
was formulated in our laws, in the reign 
of George II., and now existed in an 
Act of George IV. Sanitary measures 
and means of self-defence had ever been 
held to form part of municipal, and not 
International, Law. Such was his be- 
lief. He did not go quite so far as the 
hon. Member for Mid-Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin). He should value the Bill, 


even if the alteration proposed were 
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made; but he considered that the ob- 
jections taken by the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
were fatal to the Amendment, and that 
if the hon. and learned Member for 
Taunton, who proposed it, now voted 
for it, that he would be voting for more 
than he had stated to the House. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
there were a large number of hon. Mem- 
bers present who wished to take part in 
the debate, and he would, therefore, 
move that the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.’’—( Sir Charles 
W. Diike.) 


Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
hoped the House would not assent to the 
proposal of the hon. Baronet. They had 
now discussed this proposal at consider- 
able length, and had heard the opinions 
of members of the Legal Profession on 
both sides of the House. He was aware 
that some hon. Members had been there 
the whole evening; but still, if they 
were to go on with this proposal, he did 
not see that they would arrive at any 
more satisfactory conclusion than they 
could at present. Looking at the period 
of-the Session, and the slow progress 
that had been made with the Bill, he 
hoped the House would not agree to the 
proposal of the hon. Baronet. © 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN rose to sup- 
port the proposal of the hon. Baronet. 
The fact that this question had occupied 
the whole evening was a tribute to the 
importance of the matter. It was not 
only of great importance as affecting 
the Bill generally, but it was also of 
great importance as affecting that por- 
tion of the Bill to which hon. Members 
on his side of the House took the greatest 
objection. On all these grounds, he 
thought it should be more fully con- 
sidered. Many Members on both sides 
of the House still wished to take part in 
the debate. 

Mr. CHAPLIN trusted the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Chelsea (Sir 
Charles W. Dilke) would not press the 
Motion for reporting Progress at that 
hour—a quarter to 1. It was true that 
many of them had been in the House 
many hours, but they were prepared to 
stay much longer ; and as to hon. Mem- 
bers who had only recently come in, 
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was no excuse. The question had been 
dealt with at great length, and it seemed 
to him, as they must take an opinion 
upon it, they had better do it at once. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT said, the hon. 
Member for Mid - Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin) seemed to think that this ques- 
tion concerned the House alone. It 
concerned the country as well as the 
House, and to discuss it at 1 o’clock in 
the morning was not to discuss it in the 
eyes of the country. It was said the 
lawyers had expressed their opinions. 
Well he valued the opinions of lawyers, 
and he hoped that on the morrow they 
might have more such opinions; but 
other hon. Members of the House were 
also taking a strong interest in the way 
the Government was dealing with exist- 
ing Treaties — Treaties which affected 
the commercial interests of this country. 
If our Treaties were broken, then what 
became of our great commercial rela- 
tions with other countries. The question 
of Treaties ought to be further con- 
sidered, and he ventured to say that it 
could not be considered at that period 
of the night. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 101; 
Noes 222: Majority 121.—(Div. List, 
No. 219.) 


Mr. J. HOLMS moved that the Chair- 
man do leave the Chair. It appeared 
to him that the position they were in, in 
relation to the question, was one which 
should induce the Government to give 
them some time for consideration of the 
matter. The concessions of the Govern- 
ment had left them in a position which 
he could not call anything else than an 
absurdity. Their position was this— 
that five countries were to be admitted, 
as the Government now agreed, pro- 
vided only that those countries could 
satisfy the Government that disease did 
not remain in their midst, and that their 
laws were such as would give a reason- 
able guarantee that disease would not 
be allowed to exist there. All other 
countries, even though they had proved 
themselves to be perfectly free from 
disease, were not to have the privilege. 
But, since that time, a large question 
had beenraised asto Commercial Treaties, 
and the legal points of that question had 
been discussed very-ably by the lawyers 
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in the House; but he did not think that 
the business men in the House had dis- 
cussed it from their point of view, or 
were quite prepared to discuss it at that 
moment. Therefore, in their own in- 
terests, he considered that an adjourn- 
ment should take place. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.””—(Mr. J. Holms.) 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON 
said, that before the Government an- 
swered the Motion, he should like to 
ask them to consider whether it would 
not be desirable that they should take a 
few hours’ time to consider this ques- 
tion. They had had a discussion before 
that evening, when, after three or four 
hours’ debate, the Government had 
come to the conclusion that the Opposi- 
tion were right in the point which was 
being discussed; and he was not at all 
sure that the Government might not, 
after a little time, come to a similar de- 
cision. He grounded that opinion on 
the tone which had been taken by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
observations he had made. If the right 
hon. Gentleman could now see his way, 
on the next day, to make some state- 
ment as to the intentions of the Govern- 
ment in carrying out what he was sure 
it was the wish of the Government to 
catry out, he thought it was very pos- 
sible that they might arrive at a satis- 
factory conclusion upon the matter. If 
the Government insisted, supported as 
they were by their great majority in 
going to a division on the Amendment 
that night, he must warn them that it 
would be inevitable that the question 
should be raised again in a different 
shape and at different periods during 
the progress of the Bill. He did not 
think that the Government would make 
any real progress by carrying their 
point that evening, and he thought that 
a very great advantage would be gained 
by a little delay, in order to consider 
the arguments that had been raised. 

Tur CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER said, there were two points on 
which he must differ from the noble 
Lord. He did not at all agree with him 
as to what had taken place at an early 
hour of the evening. The noble Lord 
had said that, after several hours of dis- 
cussion, the Government were convinced 
that the Opposition were right. The 
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Government were never convinced at all. 
They did not think the Opposition were 
right ; but, for the sake of getting on 
and allowing a discussion to be raised in 
any form that might be thought desir- 
able by Members of the House, they 
agreed to an arrangement which would 
enable Motions to be made which they 
stated at the beginning of the debate 
they should object to, and which they 
thought were wrong. He himself also 
demurred to what the noble Lord had 
said with regard to his own argument in 
answer to the hon. and learned Member 
for Taunton. He certainly thought 
that the proposal of the hon. and learned 
Member was, upon its own merits, one 
that the Committee could not accept, 
and he also contended that the provisions 
of the Bill were provisions in accordance 
with the spirit of their Commercial 
Treaties, and he saw no reason at all to 
depart from that opinion. He still 
thought that it would be possible at 
that hour to go on with the Amendment 
of the hon. and learned Member at all 
events, which he thought they had 
sufficiently discussed, and which they 
might now vote upon. He did not 
think the Government could press the 
Committee to go on with new matter ; 
but he believed they would do well to 
dispose of that Amendment. That being 
done, the Government would be willing 
to consent to report Progress. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 83; 
Noes 195: Majority 112.—(Div. List, 
No. 220.) 


Mr. ANDERSON said, that the pre- 
sent position of the Government might 
be described as being that of between 
the devil and the deep sea. They had 
on the one side, the bucolic Party, 
represented by the hon. Member for 
Mid-Lincolnshire, and, on the other 
side, they had all the Treaties with 
foreign nations, which might not be 
violated with impunity. They, on that 
side of the House, were at present 
the only mouthpiece for the foreign 
Treaties. They felt the greatest sym- 
pathy for the Government in the posi- 
tion-into which they had got, and they 
felt bound to give them a little time to 
consider how they could best get out of 
the scrape. The right hon. Gentleman 
opposite told them a little time ago that 
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at an earlier period of the evening he 
did not admit that the Opposition were 
in the right, and that he was in the 
wrong; but, in spite of that, he had 
conceded a compromise, and he admitted 
that he had acceded to their view for 
the purpose of getting on with the Busi- 
ness. Well, if he was obliged to take 
that salve to his conscience, they would 
freely give it tohimeven again. Let the 
right hon. Gentleman on this point also 
make some arrangement for getting on 
with the Business, and they would give 
him until to-morrow, when he would be 
able to come down to the House to pro- 
pose some plan, some modification of the 
proposal of the hon. and learned Member 
for Taunton (Sir Henry James) which 
would secure to them the result they 
wanted. If he would give them some 
practical result, they would not care how 
it was brought about, or what words he 
might use in doing it; and, therefore, 
with a view of giving the Government 
that opportunity, he would move that 
the Chairman do report Progress. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘« That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” — (Mr. 
Anderson.) 


Toe CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER said, of course, it must be obvious 
that if these Motions were to be re- 
peated over and over again, then they 
had no alternative between keeping a 
House and doing nothing, and accept- 
ing the adjournment; and, therefore, 
he would consent to report Progress. 


Question put, and agreed to. 
House resumed. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again Zo-morrow. 


ADMIRALTY AND WAR OFFICE (RE- 
TIREMENT OF OFFICERS) BILL. 
(Six Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Colonel Stanley, Mr. 
William Henry Smith.) 

[BILL 169.] COMMITTEE. 
[Progress 12th July. ] 


Clause 2 (Limitation of amount of 
gratuity). 

Mr. PARNELL, in again proposing 
as an Amendment, in page 2, line 22, to 
leave out the words ‘with the possibi- 
lity of further promotion,” said, he hoped 
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the Government would be able to tell the 
House what conclusion they had come 
to with regard to the Amendment. He 
found he was under a misapprehension 
in supposing that the Government in- 
tended to dismiss the ne page etd 
clerks, and that they intended to keep 
them on, though the clerks might wish 
to retire under the superannuation. 
He was at a loss to know why these 
clerks were not allowed the same privi- 
lege as others as regarded superannua- 
tion. They had been a long time in the 
Office, they had to perform duties which 
required the greatest knowledge and 
capacity, and they had been in receipt 
of exceedingly small salaries for a great 
number of years. They could obtain 
no further promotion, and the Govern- 
ment simply wanted to retain them in 
the Office on account of their capacity for 
work. Under the circumstances, they 
either ought to be put on the same foot- 
ing as the other clerks, and obtain pro- 
motion, or they ought to be allowed to 
retire under the provisions of the Super- 
annuation Act. He had received a 
letter from one of these gentlemen, who 
said— 

‘I must confess to being thoroughly dis- 
heartened and disgusted. As a body, we feel 
ourselves to have been for years past absolutely 
and entirely ignored. What I desire is to be 
allowed to take my hard-earned pittance and 


go.” ? 
That was a gentleman who had been in 
the Office for over 20 years, and his ex- 
perience was the same as that of many 
others. His salary, as was the case in 
all supplementary clerkships, was ex- 
ceedingly low, and as to retiring allow- 
ance, he really did not know what he 
would have when he did retire. At pre- 
sent the Government did not propose to 
retire them, but to keep them on at a 
miserable rate of pay, and without any 
prospect of promotion. 


Amendment proposed, in page 2, line 
22, to leave out the words ‘with the 
possibility of further promotion.” —( J/r. 
Parnell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Cotoyet STANLEY said, that he had 
gone into the case of these gentlemen 
very carefully; but he must remind the 
Committee that the first complaint which 
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was made about the supplementary 
clerks was that they were about to be 
retired invidiously. Now, as he under- 
stood the hon. Member who had stated 
their cause, their complaint was that 
they were not at liberty to avail them- 
selves of the provisions of the Bill. 
Now; he must remind the Committee 
that this was a Bill for making extra 
grants to certain clerks for the purpose 
of retirement, and not to give extra pay 
to those who remained. It was not pro- 
posed in any way to interfere with the 
supplementary clerks, and it was not 
considered necessary in the interests of 
the Public Service compulsorily to retire 
any of them. Consequently, it would 
not be in the public interest or in the 
interest of economy that these gentle- 
men should be brought up in connection 
with a measure by which it was pro- 
posed to give gratuities to those clerks 
who were compulsorily retired. He 
found it his duty, therefore, having 
carefully examined the matter, and 
having found that the engagement under 
which these gentlemen consented to 
serve had not been detrimental to their 
interests, to say that he did not consider 
it his duty to assent to the Amendment. 
Mr. MELDON said, it was now pro- 
posed to superannuate a certain number 
of persons whose services were not worth 
retaining; and, at the same time, the 
Government were going to impose upon 
those whom they did wish to retain a 
different system of superannuation. 
While they were going to give gratui- 
ties to those officers whom they did not 
wish to retain, they refused them to 
those public officers who had deserved 
most at their hands. That was the 
principle of the measure, and it was a 
most extraordinary one. If it were to 
be the practice in the Public Service to 
give those who were undeserving more 
inducements to leave, than to those who 
were deserving to remain, he thought 
that those who had deserved well of the 
Public Service were treated very badly. 
Mr. PARNELL considered the state- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member for 
Kildare (Mr. Meldon) to be perfectly cor- 
rect, and that the Government selected a 
number of the most inefficient clerks in 
the Establishment for the purpose of 
retiring them compulsorily. They gave 
them the gratuities they were entitled 
to under the Superannuation Act, and, 
at the same time, they kept the supple- 
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mentary clerks in the Service, because 
they had the most knowledge and the 
most capacity, and would not give them 
the benefit of the Act. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided: — Ayes 51; 
Noes 17: Majority 34.—(Div. List, 
No. 221.) 


Mr. O'SHAUGHNESSY moved, as 
an Amendment, to add to the end of the 
clause the words— 


“ Provided, That in the case of clerks who 
have served in a class the maximum of which 
exceeds £400, such clerks shall be considered to 
have served in a qualifying class in respect of 
that portion of their service during which they 
have received a salary exceeding £400 per 
annum.” 


The explanation of his Amendment was 
as follows :— Persons who were entitled 
under the 2nd clause were those who 
had served in a qualifying class. Now, 
there were a certain number of men in 
these Offices, who, up to a certain time, 
had belonged to a class, the maximum 
of which only came up to £300; they 
were afterwards raised to the second 
class, the maximum of which was £500 ; 
and the result of their promotion in re- 
ference to that Bill was that they could 
only claim in respect of the period 
during which their salary was £300, 
and could make no claim for the time 
when it was £500. The disparity be- 
tween the two arose from the fact that a 
junior class was created in 1870 of men 
beginning at £100 a-year, while the 
men in the older class had begun at only 
£90 a-year. The new men got an in- 
crease of £10 a-year, while the old men 
only got an increase of £15 in 10 years. 
He understood that the entire cost of 
the change he proposed to make would 
not be more than from £2,000 to 
£3,000. 

Coronet STANLEY said, that by the 
hon. Member’s courtesy, he had had an 
opportunity of thoroughly examining 
into his scheme; but he found that he 
was unable to accept it. He would only 
remark that. the cost, he was sorry to 
say, could not be brought within the 
dimensions stated by the hon. Member; 
and, so far from it being only £1,000 or 
£2,000, it would be a matter of £12,000, 
which fact placed it in a somewhat dif- 
ferent light, when the economic claims 
of the scheme were considered. But 
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that was not all. These gentlemen, by 
being in a higher class, found themselves 
debarred from some of the advantages 
which attached to those in the £400 
class. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, if 
that were the case, he did not see how 
the Amendment could be pressed. 

Mr. O’SHAUGHNESSY said, he was 
not aware it would have involved so 
large a sum as £12,000. He asked to 
be allowed to withdraw. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Masor NOLAN wished to say a word 
about the general policy of the clause. 
He knew something about the subject, 
having given great attention to the re- 
tiring scheme. The clause embodied to 
a very great extent the principle of the 
Bill. The effect of the clause would be 
to induce clerks to retire at the end of 
20 years’ service, and that would be to 
bring about, on a larger scale, what ex- 
isted in the Army. ‘The effect would be 
that the clerk got no benefit, and the 
country got no benefit. The middle 
classes only got the benefit at the ex- 
pense of the working men and artizans. 
He objected to the system altogether, as 
he believed it was simply multiplying 
cases of men drawing public money and 
doing nothing for it, and he believed it 
was an exceedingly bad scheme. 

Mr. W.H. SMITH said, that the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman was entirely mis- 
taken as to the bearing of the Bill. The 
Bill was only to be in effect till 1880— 
18 months longer. It was only to 
effect a necessary reduction in the Ser- 
vice, both in the Admiralty and the War 
Office, and to produce a very desirable 
economy. It would not be an imme- 
diate economy, but would come into 
effect in 10 years’ time, when there 
would be a corresponding increase of 
efficiency. It was necessary that they 
should remove a number of gentlemen 
who were far superior to the work they 
had to do, and replace them by men 
who were more fitted for it. 


Clause agreed to. 
Clause 3 (Certificate of retirement 
from service) agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Gratuities to be in addition 
to ordinary superannuation allowance). 


Mr. PARNELL, in moving, as an 


-Amendment, in page 2, line 43, to leave 


Colonel Stanley 
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out ‘‘one-half,” and insert ‘‘two-thirds,”’ 
explained that the Superannuation Act 
of 1859 provided a scale of retiring 
allowances and pensions in accordance 
with the number of years’ service. A 
man was to have an allowance of ten- 
sixtieths if he had served for 10 years, 
and the allowance went on increasing by 
a sixtieth each year. Now, the Govern- 
ment proposed to give a gratuity in ad- 
dition to the retiring allowance. As this 
was a case of compulsory retirement 
upon a very large scale, he thought it 
would be only fair to give all the clerks 
who were to be retired compulsorily 
two-thirds of the salaries they were re- 
ceiving, instead of one-half. He did 
not know what the effect of it would be 
upon the financial arrangements of the 
Government, but he did not think it 
would be very serious. It would have 
a very good effect upon the clerks, who 
would look with much more favour on 
the Bill than heretofore. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
regretted very much that the Govern- 
ment seemed always to be refusing 
Amendments proposed by hon. Members 
opposite. But if the Committee would 
reflect upon the terms offered by the 
Bill, they would see that they were very 
liberal. The compensation of two-thirds 
was the amount received after a full 
term of service. If a man had served 
for 30 years, he would receive thirty-six- 
tieths; whereas, if a man had served for 
only 20 years, by the action of tie Bill, 
if he were compulsorily retired, he would 
also receive thirty-sixtieths. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that his point 
was that whereas a man with a large 
salary would get two-thirds, one with a 
small salary would only have one-half. 

Str JOSEPH M‘KENNA thought the 
case might be met by substituting three- 
fifths for two-thirds. He thought the 
hon. Gentleman would find that it was 
quite right to have the power of making 
a large allowance. 

Mr. W. H. SMITH regretted that 
the Government could not accept the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Meath. The fact was, that the Bill was 
a very large extension of the present 
arrangements, and if it was intended to 
weight it more heavily than it was at 
present, it must break down. Looking 
at the salaries of the clerks, and at the 
terms proposed under the Bill, he thought 
it was most liberal. 
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Amendment negatwed. 
Clause agreed to. 

Remaining clauses agreed to. 


House resumed. 


Bill reported, without Amendment; to 
be read the third time 7o-morrow. 


Mr. W. H. SMITH stated, that on the 
third reading, he proposed to move an 
Amendment increasing the sum of £400 
to £420. That would have the effect of 
including some gentlemen who were 
going to retire and who would otherwise 
be excluded from the Bill. 


SUPPLY.—REPORT. 
Resolutions [15th July] reported. 
First Resolution postponed. 


Second to Ninth Resolutions, inclusive, 
agreed to. 


Tenth Resolution. 

Mr. MELDON hoped that the Vote 
would be withdrawn until they had some 
more information upon this subject. 

Mr. J. LOWTHER said, the Com- 
mittee had already discussed the matter 
most exhaustively. He had stated that 
it was his intention to look into the 
whole question; but the longer the hon. 
and learned Member for Kildare insisted 
upon his (Mr. Lowther’s) presence there, 
the longer he would be prevented from 
visiting Ireland and pt his inves- 
tigation. He hoped, therefore, that the 
hon. and learned Gentleman would allow 
the Vote to be taken. 


Resolution agreed to. 
Remaining Resolutions agreed to. 


Postponed Resolution to be considered 
upon Monday next. 





EAST LONDON RAILWAY (PAYMENT OF 
DEBTS) BILL. 


Ordered, That the East London Railway (Pay- 
ment of Debts) Bill be referred to a Select Com- 
mittee, Three to be nominated by the House, 
and Two by the Committee of Selection. 

Ordered, That, subject to the Rules, Orders, 
and Proceedings of this House all persons 
affected by the said Bill have leave to appear by 
their Agents, Counsel, and Witnesses in support 
of any Petitions which have been presented 
praying to be heard against the Bill, and Coun- 
sel heard in favour of the Bill against such 
Petitions. 

Ordered, That the Committee have power to 
send for persons, papers, and records :—That 
Four be the quorum of the Committee. 


{Jury 17, 1878} 
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And, on July 17, Mr. Srepuen Cave, Sir 
Henry Jackson, and Mr. Sampson Luioyp, 
nominated Members of the Select Committee.— 
(The Chairman of Ways and Means.) 


COLLECTION OF RATES (DUBLIN) (No. 2) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Mr. Me.pon, Bill for amend- 
ing the Law relating to the Collection of Rates 
(Dublin) ; and for other purposes, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Metpon and Major Noran. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 264. ] 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) [SALA- 
RIES, COMPENSATIONS, &o. | 


Committee to consider of authorising the 
payment, out of moneys to be provided by Par- 
liament, of Salaries and Allowances of Officers 
and persons acting in the Veterinary Depart- 
ment of Her Majesty’s Privy Council Office ; 
and of the Charges and Expenses incurred in 
the maintenance and management of that De- 
partment; also of authorising the payment of 
Compensations, whether out of moneys to be 
provided by Parliament, or otherwise, which 
may become payable under the provisions of 
any Act of the present Session for making 
better provision respecting Contagious and In- 
fectious Diseases of Cattle and other Animals 
(Queen’s Recommendation signified), To-morrow. 


House adjourned at half after 
Two o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Wednesday, 17th July, 1878. 


MINUTES.] — Punic Brits — Resolution in 
Committee — Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
(Salaries, Compensations, &c.] 

Second Reading—Metropolitan Board of Works 
(Money) * [261]. 

Committee—Contagious Diseases (Animals) [204] 
—R.P. 

Committee—Report—Police Expenses Act Con- 
tinuance * [256]; Corrib (Galway) River (re- 
comm.) * [225-265]. 

Considered as amended—Drainage and Improve- 
ment of Land (Ireland) * [227]. 

Withdrawn—Irish Peerage * r734 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


——0-o— 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
(SALARIES, COMPENSATIONS, &c.] 


Considered in Committee. 


(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to authorize the 
payment, out of moneys to be provided by Par- 
liament, of Salaries and Allowances of Officers 
and persons acting in the Veterinary De- 
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partment of Her Majesty’s Privy Council 
Office; and of the Charges and Expenses in- 
curred in the maintenance and management of 
that Department; also to authorize the pay- 
ment of Compensations, whether out of moneys 
to be provided by Parliament, or otherwise, 
which may become payable under the provisions 
of any Act of the present Session for making 
better provision respecting Contagious and In- 
fectious Diseases of Cattle and other Animals. 


Resolution to be reported. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Report be received To- 
morrow.’ —(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked, whe- 
ther it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment to take this Bill to-morrow? His 
reason for making the inquiry was that 
there was a difference of opinion. So 
far as he was concerned, he understood 
that the Education Estimates were com- 
ing on to-morrow, and he begged to ask 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer if that 
were so? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the right hon. Gentleman 
was quite right in his supposition. They 
did fix the discussion of the Education 
Estimates for to-morrow, and it would 
be very desirable to take them then. 
That arrangement was made with the 
anticipation that the discussion on the 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Bill, 
which was to begin yesterday and to be 
continued to-day, might be continued in 
such a manner as to arrive at a reason- 
able result and enable them to suspend 
the proceedings for Thursday, to take 
the Education Estimates and finish the 
Committee, as he had hoped, on Friday. 
But if they were to have a repetition of 
the sort of discussion—[‘‘ Oh !””]—which 
they had last night—he, for one, would 
not say anything as to the character of 
that discussion, which might be very 
proper—but if they were to have a re- 
petition of it, he did not see any pro- 
bability of their being able to keep to 
their programme. In that case, he 
should be obliged to proceed with the 
Bill de die in diem. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE begged 
to move the adjournment of the House. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer must 
be aware that the victory which was 
gained over the Government last night 
was a most complete justification of the 
course taken by the opponents of the 
Bill; and the manner in which they had 
allowed the Resolution to be carried 
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without a single word of debate, showed 
that they were prepared to accept a pro- 
per Resolution if it had been submitted 
to them. He protested against any 
change being made in the arrangements 
for shine the Education Estimates to- 
morrow, as hon. Gentlemen had made 
their arrangements on the understanding 
that those Estimates would then be 
taken. The reason assigned for the 
Bill being taken to-morrow was that 

eat progress was not made last night. 

ow, was there any obstruction? Was 
there any debate on questions which 
were not deserving of full consideration ? 
The right hon. Gentleman knew tho- 
roughly that the debates on the Bill 
had not extended to the length which 
the importance of the subject justified ; 
and it should be borne in mind that the 
Government allowed four hours of de- 
bating before they made the concession, 
which, if it had been offered earlier, 
would have greatly facilitated the pro- 
gress of the Bill. The Government did 
not seem to be very keen about proceed- 
ing with the Bill; for, although they 
had taken the day from private Mem- 
bers, there had not been a single Mem- 
ber of the Government at prayers. Onl 
two of the supporters of the Bill had 
been at prayers, and no Member of 
the Cabinet made his appearance till 
25 minutes after 12. It was only by 
the exertions of hon. Members opposed 
to the Bill that a House had been made. 
There could be no reason for proceeding 
with the Bill to-morrow. 

Mr. DILLWYN seconded the Mo- 
tion. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘That this House do now adjourn.”’— 
(Str Charles W. Dilke.) 


After explanations from the Cuan- 
CELLOR of the ExcHEeQuEr, 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put. 


Ordered, That the Report be received 
To-morrow. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER hoped the 
Motion would not be persevered with, 
though he was not surprised that it had 
been made. He confessed that he was 
much surprised at the observations made 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. It 
was true the right hon. Gentleman had, 
in effect, said that he did not mean to 
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cast any imputation upon the proceed- 
ings of the Opposition ; nevertheless, 
the observations of the right hon. Gen- 
tleman did convey a very serious impu- 
tation upon the proceedings of hon. 
Members on the Opposition side of the 
House in relation to the Bill in question. 
Surely there should be allowed the most 
perfect freedom of debate upon a ques- 
tion of such immense importance as this 
was? About four hours of the debate 
yesterday might have been saved if the 
Government had made the concession 
sooner which they had afterwards felt 
themselves compelled to agree to. Then 
there came on a most important ques- 
tion affecting our international obliga- 
tions, upon which considerable discussion 
took place. That discussion, he submit- 
ted, was fully justified by the extreme 
gravity of the question and the course 
taken by the Government. Neverthe- 
less, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
seemed to think that the conduct of the 
Members who took part in that discus- 
sion was of an obstructive character, 
although such discussion did not really 
commence until 9 o’clock last night. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he was not 
going to make any charge of undue ob- 
struction against hon. Members oppo- 
site; butif the question of international 
obligations raised by the hon. and 
learned Member for Taunton (Sir Henry 
James) was of such extreme and vast 
importance, why had the adjournment 
of the House been moved the moment 
the House met? How was it, again, 
that during the four days’ debate this 
question of international obligations had 
not been raised ? 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER rose to ex- 
plain. It was quite true the point had 
not been raised on the second reading 
of the Bill, because the main point of 
difference did not then appear. Since 
the Government had made the concession 
with regard to the five countries, the 
point had been referred to. 

Mr. GLADSTONE said, he could 
give an answer, in some degree, to the 
challenge of the hon. Member for Mid- 
Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin). He had 
taken a very great interest in the Bill, 
and had felt the great difficulty of the 
question. Many communications had 


been made to him about it; but he had 
felt that there were many Gentlemen 
better able to enlighten the House on 
the general provisions of the Bill than 
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he was. He owned he agreed that this 
question of the Treaties might have been 
noticed on the first introduction of the 
Bill, and there were Friends behind 
him who would bear witness that, 
though he had said nothing on the 
point, he had urged them from the first 
to introduce this question of the Treaties. 
He felt the most perfect conviction that 
this measure was inconsistent with the 
Treaties. Although the introduction of 
this point in the debate had been very 
late, he suspected it would be found to 
have added very considerably to the 
difficulties of dealing with the question ; 
because those who had the conviction, 
as he had, that the Bill was contrary to 
Treaties, were not justified, in a matter 
of such extreme importance, in resting 
content either with a single debate or a 
single decision of the Committee. It 
was their duty to exert themselves to the 
utmost to bring home to the House the 
nature of the proposal that had been 
made by the Government, and they 
could not do that without entering freely 
and, if need were, repeatedly into a dis- 
cussion of the question. Considering 
that several hours had been spent last 
night on a subject of International Law 
and obligations, he had never known 
more unfortunate language used, tend- 
ing, in its nature, to a breach of freedom 
of debate, than the language of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer to-day. If 
they were to have such discussions as 
that of last night, then special measures 
must be taken to facilitate the Bill, said 
the right hon. Gentleman. Now, there 
was no doubt about the Parliamentary 
meaning of these words, although that 
meaning might not have been present in 
the right hon. Gentleman’s mind. And, 
until answers wereforthcoming far more 
cogent and pointed, and going far more 
directly to the case in hand, than the 
answers given last night, the Govern- 
ment might rely upon it that they would 
be challenged again and again to say 
how they reconciled the provisions of 
the Bill with the obligations of the 
country under certain Treaties? He 
might be allowed to make a protest, on 
behalf of liberty of trade, in a case of 
the very highest importance, and of in- 
ternational importance, where our good 
relations with foreign countries and 
where our reputation for honour and 
good faith were concerned; and he 
might also be allowed to protest against 
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any attempt to limit the freedom and 
largeness of debate, which the raising 
of such a question not only justified but 
rendered necessary. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE was far from 
denying that the question raised by the 
hon. and learned Member for Taunton 
(Sir Henry James) was of the greatest 
importance; but previous to that ques- 
tion there had been something like 
obstruction. He did trust, however, 
that there would not be obstruction 
hereafter. He must say that, consider- 
ing in the House of Lords the United 
States were excepted, so far as their 
cattle was concerned, from internal 
arrangements which it was intended to 
apply to other cattle—— 

Mr. SPEAKER: I wish to point out 
to the hon. Member and to the House, 
that any discussion of the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Bill on this occasion 
would be altogether out of Order. I 
must remind the House that the Ques- 
tion immediately before it is the ad- 
journment of the House. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, perhaps he 
was travelling a little farther than the 
right hon. Gentleman. He believed 
this to be a very important question, 
and he hoped the House would give the 
agricultural body, which was prepared 
to submit to severe restrictions, fair 
play. 

Tue CHANCELLOR ortuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, he wished to make a few 
observations on the remarks of the right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Gladstone), who, 
he regretted to see, had left the House. 
The remarks he had made a few minutes 
ago in reply to the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) had been misunderstood. He 
did not intend for a single moment to 
deny that the question raised in the dis- 
cussion yesterday with regard to our 
foreign relations was a matter of very 
great importance. He did not deny 
that it was one properly entitled to dis- 
cussion on the part of the House. What 
he did point out was that the manner 
in which that discussion was carried on 
and brought to a conclusion would ren- 
der it necessary for the Government, if 
they were to continue to proceed in the 
same way as yesterday, to take more 
time for this Bill than they anticipated 
would be necessary, and therefore it was 
that they proposed to go on with the 
Bill to-morrow. He did not for one 
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moment deny that the Amendment of 
the hon. and learned Member for Taun- 
ton (Sir Henry James) was one which 
he had a perfect right to bring forward, 
nor did he say that the speeches made 
upon it were not to the point. The de- 
bate was a very full one, on the part 
especially of the legal Members of the 
House; and he thought he might say 
that the Amendment of the hon. and 
learned Gentleman had been very freely 
discussed on his own side, and that a 
vote might have been come to in the 
course of the hour or hour and a-half 
which had been occupied by Motions for 
the reporting of Progress and for the 
adjournment of the House. In making 
use of the observations to which refer- 
ence had been made, he did not wish in 
any way to interfere with a fair and full 
discussion of the point which had been 
raised. He was perfectly prepared to 
hear the question debated on another 
occasion, as he did not doubt it would 
be; but he would remind the House 
that the Question before them was one 
for adjournment, upon which they 
might spend an hour or an hour and 
a-half, although it had nothing what- 
ever todo with the merits of the Bill. 
They were then, he said, in a position 
which perfectly justified the language 
which he had ventured touse. He said 
again that they desired to make pro- 
gress with the Bill without in any way 
shrinking from, or wishing to interfere 
with, fair and full discussion; but if 
they were to be met with Motions for 
reporting Progress and for adjournment 
in the manner they had been, they 
would be obliged to ask the House to 
allow them to devote to it time which 
they had hoped to apply to the further- 
ance of other Public Business. 

Sir HENRY JAMES concurred with 
the right hon. Gentleman that an unne- 
cessary Motion for adjournment ought 
not to be made; but he would remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that the ob- 
servations he himself made were the 
oceasion of the Motion before the House, 
which was further justified by the re- 
marks which the right hon. Gentleman 
had just added when he desired to be 
conciliatory. The right hon. Gentleman 
said the manner in which the discussion 
arose last night, and the consequence of 
what then occurred, justified the obser- 
vations he had made. Well, he be- 
lieved that everyone on that side of the 
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House, who took part in that debate, 
was prepared to accept the responsibi- 
lity of what occurred. That the ques- 
tion was an important one was admitted. 
Her Majesty’s Government maintained 
that the Bill did not amount toa breach 
of Treaty obligations. On that side of 
the House they were as firm in their 
view that it did. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
desired to maintain Treaty obligations, 
he might, by accepting the Amendment, 
render a renewed and perhaps prolonged 
discussion of the question unnecessary ; 
but until that point was established, 
they would be alittle sensitive in respect 
of the tone and manner of such a rebuke 
as the right hon. Gentleman had admi- 
nistered to them. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
had no hesitation in saying that a wrong 
interpretation had been put upon the 
observations of his right hon. Friend, 
and that they ought not to convey—and 
were not intended to convey—the mean- 
ing which had been attributed to them. 
For his own part, he never said—nor 
had any Member of the Government 
ever said—that they should insist on 
their proposal even if they believed that 
it amounted to a breach of Treaty obli- 
gations. What they did say was that 
they believed firmly that the clause did 
not, and would not, in any way violate 
those obligations. They had endeavoured 
to show that the action of Parliament was 
that to which they should alone look in 
respect of the regulations to be made 
with reference to cattle imported, and 
to the Privy Council as the dgents for 
carrying out those regulations; but he 
did not say, nor did he even hint, that 
if the Government believed or thought 
that any part of the Bill would lead toa 
violation of Treaty obligations, they 
would insist on its adoption. On the 
contrary, they believed that no violation 
of Treaty obligations would occur under 
the Bill. The Government did not ob- 
ject to a full discussion of the question 
which had been raised; but they said 
that as, in consequence of that discus- 
sion, the Committee would occupy a 
longer period than had been contem- 
plated, they would require to devote to 
it, if necessary, time in which they had 
hoped to make progress with other 
Business. 

Mr. J. COWEN said, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer complained of the 
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discussion which had arisen that morn- 
ing on the Motion of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke); but he thought the right hon. 
Gentleman should take upon himself 
the blame arising from the fact. The 
right hon. Gentleman knew that when 
the Resolution which was discussed last 
night was submitted as amended, it was 
agreed to without a word, and he would 
remember that when asked a question 
as to the consideration of the Report to- 
morrow, he answered the question, but 
put a sting in his answer. He did not 
suppose the right hon. Gentleman meant 
it; but the answer did imply that hon. 
Members on that side of the House were 
worthy of censure for what occurred 
last night. Now, his constituents were 
as much, if not more, interested in the 
Bill than any other constituency in the 
Kingdom, and yet, though the debate 
on the second reading of the Bill lasted 
four nights, he had not uttered one word 
on the subject, nor did he do so until the 
special interests of those whom he re- 
presented were about to be affected. It 
was, therefore, he thought, rather unfair 
to make such a charge as that to which 
reference had been several times made. 
The issue of the discussion he had taken 
part in yesterday was a proof that they 
were perfectly justified in having raised 
it, as it had resulted in a concession on 
the part of Her Majesty’s Government. 
Many hon. Gentlemen considered that 
this Bill would seriously injure the in- 
terests of those places which they repre- 
sented. That was a matter of opinion; 
but they believed in that opinion, and 
they were justified in making every 
attempt to enforce it. He was satisfied 
that the Chancellor of the Exchequer or 
any other right hon. or hon. Gentleman 
who wasin favour of the measure would 
not gain the end he had in view by at- 
tempting to impute that the opponents 
of the Bill desired unnecessarily and un- 
wisely to obstruct its progress. 

Cotonen KINGSCOTE said, he was 
one of the majority which had voted 
against the Motions for reporting Pro- 
gress and for adjournment last night, 
and he had now to express a hope that 
Her Majesty’s Government would pro- 
ceed with the Bill until they got it 
through. It was a measure which would 
not bear putting off for another Session. 
It had been said that last night was not 
sufficient for the discussion of the 
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Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Taunton (Sir Henry James). 
Well, looking to the condition of the 
House at that moment, he thought there 
were very few Members who wished to 
continue the discussion, and that it 
might have been concluded last night 
in the time occupied by the Motions to 
which reference had been made by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN could not 
think that the hon. and gallant Member 
had any authority to speak for hon. 
Members on that side of the House. He 
(Mr. Chamberlain) considered the im- 
putations which had been thrown out 
as to the conduct of the opponents of the 
Bill extremely offensive, and as in- 
dicating an intention on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government to use their great 
majority to force the Bill through the 
House at all costs, without permitting 
to Members whose constituents were 
strongly interested in the Bill an oppor- 
tunity of discussing fully its provisions. 
The hon. Member for Mid-Lincolnshire 
(Mr. Chaplin) was of opinion that six 
hours were too many to devote to the con- 
sideration of a question which involved 
a question affecting our Treaty obliga- 
tions. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he had never 
stated that six hours were too many for 
the discussion of the Amendment. What 
he had pointed out was that if the ques- 
tion was one of great importance it was 
strange it had never been alluded to 
during the lengthened debate on the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN observed, that 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) had al- 
luded to the question in the debate on 
going into Committee, and had given 
Notice of the discussion which had 
arisen. With respect to the debate of 
yesterday, no possible charge of ob- 
struction could be made against the op- 
ponents of the Bill, as the discussion was 
perfectly justified by the concession 
which, in the result, the Government 
had made. Under the circumstances, 
he hoped the hon. Baronet the Member 
for Chelsea would persevere with his 
Motion unless the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer fully withdrew the imputation 
he had made. 

Mr. ANDERSON also took excep- 
tion to the charge made by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, for which, he 
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said, there: was no foundation. The 
reason why the Opposition insisted on 
reporting Progress last night was that 
the subject under discussion—that of 
the bearing of the Bill on Foreign 
Commercial Treaties—was extremely 
inportant; and though able lawyers 
had. discussed it; there were other 
Members who wished to discuss it also, 
and who did not care to carry on 
the discussion at an hour when nothing 
that they said would be reported, and 
when the. bucolie supporters of the Go- 
vernment were impatient of debate. 

Mr: BIGGAR said, he thought he 
was called upon to contribute to this 
interesting conversation, seeing the 
honour of the House :was in question. 
He defended the Amendment he had 
moved on the previous night, and ex- 
pressed surprise at his own moderation 
in the occupation of time over it. In 
his view, the Government were entirely 
in the wrong in the course pursued last 
night on all the points raised. 

rk. ASSHETON CROSS appealed 
to the common sense of the House whe- 
ther the time had not come when they 
should endeavour to make some pro- 
gress with the Bill. The words of his 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had received a stronger in- 
terpretation than he expected, but hon. 
Members had a perfect right to protest. 
Having now sine their protest for some 
time, he hoped they would be satisfied. 
The Government fancied that after the 
discussion of last night they might be 
allowed to proceed with the Bill, it being 
admitted by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for lcmatech that the 
mode chosen was not the best in which 
the question involved in the Amendment 
might have been raised. . It did not sur- 
prise him that the question was raised ; 
and it was fully discussed. However, 
when they left last night it was under- 
stood that there would be a further de- 
bate that day on the question; and he 
hoped that hon. Members, as sensible 
men, would now proceed with the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, he was glad to 
hear an allusion at last made to common 
sense. This was a very important ques- 
tion, considering that they were just on 
the eve of negotiating a fresh Treaty of 
Commerce with France. In his opinion, 
the Government. were wrong in the 
course they adopted, and that the pro- 
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ceedings of the opponents of the Bill 
were justified by the circumstances in 
which they found themselves. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER hoped that 
after the appeal made by the right hon. 
Gentleman they would resume the dis- 
cussion of the clause in Committee. He 
was not surprised at the remarks which 
the observations of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had elicited. His right hon. 
Friend was generally so kindly that any 
apparent imputation from him was felt 
more than it would be from anyone else. 
However, he was quite sure now that 
the right hon. Gentleman did not mean 
to make any charge of obstruction, and 
that any such charge was entirely with- 
drawn ; and, therefore, he hoped the 
Committee would now be permitted to 
resume its labours. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he hoped 
there would be no division on the Mo- 
tion then before the House. The trade of 
this country in imports and exports with 
those countries with which England 
had Commercial Treaties amounted to 
£150,000,000, and to £100,000,000 with 
those countries whose Treaties would be 
violated if this Bill were passed in its 
present form. 

Mr. SPEAKER observed, that the 
hon. Member was out of Order in pur- 
suing such a course of argument. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, he was only 
justifying the course that was pursued 
yesterday by the Opposition, and how 
important it was that the House should 
consider this Bill in respect to our 
Treaty obligations. 

Mr. JACOB BRIGHT urged his hon. 
Friend the Member for Chelsea to with- 
draw his Motion for adjournment, al- 
though he thought it was justified by 
the language of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. 


Original Question put. 


Ordered, That the Report be received 
To-morrow. 
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Amendment proposed, 

In page 1, line 17, after the word “ Act,” to 
insert the words * Provided, That no such order 
shall be valid if its operation shall be incon- 
sistent with the obligations existing under any 
commercial treaty for the time being in force.’’ 
—(Sir Henry James.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.” 


Mr. PELL said, that although the 
debate of the previous evening was pro- 
tracted to an exceedingly late hour, he 
was not one of those who thought time 
had been wasted. If it were possible to 
effect the object the Committee had in 
view—which was to permit the free im- 
portation of wholesome meat into this 
country as far as was consistent with the 
security, with reasonable security to the 
breeders of and dealers in beasts—with- 
out going so far as this Bill did, he would 
be glad to see it so effected. He was not 
going to treat this as a question between 
the urban and the rural populations ; 
because he would candidly acknowledge 
that many borough Members had sup- 
ported the Government, and that, on the 
other hand, there were some Represen- 
tatives of counties who did not entirely 
concur with the supporters of the Bill. 
He desired to view the question, as far 
as he could, from the foreign countries’ 
point of view. The question that oc- 
curred to him as requiring an answer 
was—‘‘ Are weaboutto do by this Bill that 
which may embarrass the country here- 
after in its relations to foreign States?” 
Drawing his conclusions from the debate 
of last night, he was inclined to think 
that there was such doubt on this ques- 
tion that it might be well not further to 
take up the time of Parliament in dis- 
cussing the question. He ventured to 
make a suggestion of his own as to the 
solution of the difficulty. On the second 
reading of the Bill he had said that he 
had doubts whether the House was 
dealing rightly with those countries 
which had been proved nearly, if not 
quite, free from the danger which was 
dreaded. He would now make a pro- 
posal that other countries should be 
placed on much the same footing as that 
in which it was proposed to place Den- 
mark, Spain, and Portugal, under the 
Bill. Hehad given Notice of an Amend- 
ment to the clause which the Secretary 
to the Treasury proposed to introduce in 
regard to those countries. The effect of 
that Amendment would be torequire that 
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both Houses of Parliament should be 
furnished with the statement of the 
reasons which the Privy Council had for 
relaxing the strict provisions of the Bill 
in the case of any of the five countries 
he named. If that Amendment were 
accepted, there would be as much se- 
curity, as perhaps, the country was in- 
titled to expect; and he now desired to 
see the relaxation extended to other 
countries, provided the accompanying 
security were given that would be em- 
bodied in his Amendment, requiring 
reasons to be laid before Parliament, and 
thus affording Parliament an opportunity 
for discussing these reasons. It was 
obvious that in that case the Privy 
Council for the time being would not be 
enabled to suspend the general provisions 
of the Act without stating to the country 
at large that it had grounds for so doing. 
If his idea were accepted and embodied 
in the Bill, the country would be reason- 
ably safe against the introduction of 
foreign disease, and the difficulty as to the 
‘‘Most Favoured Nation Clauses” would 
be got over at once. He gave Notice 
that, at the right time, he would move 
a clause embodying these suggestions. 
If it were adopted, he hoped‘it would 
clear away one important difficulty and 
enable the Committee to proceed with 
the Amendment of the Bill. The ques- 
tion that had now been raised as to 
foreign countries was entirely new to 
himself. He never heard it raised, as 
they would naturally have expected that 
it would have been raised, on the second 
reading of the Bill. The Opposition had 
made the best of the hare they had 
started, and no one could blame them 
for it. He only wished they had found 
it earlier, and given the House an op- 
portunity of preventing its being the 
cause of so much time being occupied. 
Having said that much, he would not 
further take up the time of the House; 
but would, at the proper time, move the 
Amendment which he had read to the 
House. 

Mr. PEASE wished to make one or 
two observations to the House, of much 
the same character as those of the hon. 
Member for South Leicestershire, whose 
views he shared. He was very anxious 
that the Bill should pass for the pur- 
pose of regulating the home trade in 
cattle, and of preventing the spread of 
disease by means of the foreign imports. 
Hitherto he had kept silence during the 
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debates upon the Bill, in order that it 
might the more quickly go into Com- 
mittee, when the serious points could 
be discussed. The question raised last 
night by the hon. and learned Member 
for Taunton (Sir Henry James) was, in 
its broad aspects, new to him. Up to 
the moment that it was brought for- 
ward, he confessed that he should have 
been quite prepared to have voted for 
the alteration proposed by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to practically arrange 
countries under three Schedules. But 
after hearing the debates, no one could 
help coming to the conclusion that, in 
forming these Schedules, they were 
treading on excessively dangerous 
ground, and that that which they de- 
sired to accomplish would be paid for 
at too dear a price. The existence of 
these Commercial Treaties in their in- 
tegrity, he must remind hon. Members 
representing agricultural constituencies, 
was of vital importance to the agri- 
cultural interest. Although it might be 
very well to say, like the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire (Mr. Newde- 
gate), that the Midlands supplied Bir- 
mingham with meat, yet it must be 
remembered that it was doubtful whe- 
ther the meat would be required but for 
the trade brought into the country by 
the Reciprocity Treaties. Therefore, in 
his opinion, the time was well spent last 
night in discussing this question, for 
they now knew the extent of the danger 
they ran and the importance of refrain- 
ing from doing the slightest thing by any 
Act they could pass which would damage 
these Reciprocity Treaties in the eyes 
of other countries. He understood his 
hon. Friend the Member for South Lei- 
cestershire (Mr. Pell) to propose that all 
animals should by law be slaughtered 
at the port of landing; but that those 
countries which had fulfilled certain re- 
gulations made by the Privy Council, 
and assented to by Parliament, should 
have cattle admitted without slaughter. 
The question of the ‘‘ Most Favoured Na- 
tion Clause”’ would notthen arise, for each 
country, when free from disease, could 
obtain the admittance of its animals. In 
his opinion, the Government would do 
well to adopt that suggestion. By care- 
fully drawing the regulations, and pro- 
viding that they should be laid before 
Parliament, practically the same result 
as to prohibition would be effected as if 
the three Schedules were adopted. In 
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the case of Germany there was a long 
frontier, and almost an impossibility of 
guarding against disease from Russia. 
If all countries were treated alike, the 
regulations would provide that all fron- 
tiers must be carefully guarded, and 
such internal regulations made as would 
check the disease. But the moment the 
Privy Council were satisfied that every- 
thing had been done, and that any par- 
ticular country was free from disease, 
then they should have power to admit 
its cattle without slaughter. In that 
way, this country would be offering the 
greatest possible inducement to other 
countries to stamp out the disease—an 
inducement which would have so much 
effect on Holland, Germany, and France, 
that they would endeavour to do so. 
Therefore, he thought the suggestion of 
his hon. Friend would, without increas- 
ing the danger, give every encourage- 
ment to those countries to make them- 
selves equal to Denmark and America 
in their freedom from disease, and com- 
pete in the English market. While 
thus treating all countries alike, the 
proposal would also be making the best 
possible provision for the food of the 
country. 

Mr. RITCHIE said, he had placed 
upon the Paper an Amendment, the 
effect of which would be to place all 
countries on the same footing. Up to the 
present time, he had been prepared to 
view the concession made by the Govern- 
ment with reference to the five countries 
as sufficient, and not to propose his 
Amendment; for, although he thought 
that the proposal made by the Govern- 
ment was not all that they could desire, 
yet a concession made on one side must 
be met half-way on the other. If, 
therefore, the point under discussion had 
not been raised, he should not have 
moved the Amendment of which he had 
given Notice. But it appeared to him 
that that new point altogether altered 
the aspect of affairs; and, on carefully 
looking over the whole of the arguments 
of the previous night, he was bound to 
say that, in his opinion, the Government 
had certainly not established their posi- 
tion. He had come to the conclusion 
that the Government, by asking Parlia- 
ment to take from them the power of 
giving certain countries advantages, was, 
in fact, asking Parliament to pass an 
Act which would render it impossible 
for them to carry out their Treaty en- 
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gagements without coming to Parliament 
again for the purpose of giving them 
that power. The Government contended 
that the difference lay only between an 
Act of Parliament and an Order in 
Council. But that was all the difference 
in the world—for, in the one case, power 
to carry out Treaty engagements was 
taken ; while, in the other, the hands of 
the Government were bound by an Act 
of Parliament; and it would be ne- 
cessary to come for another Act to undo 
what had been previously done. He 
thought the suggestion of the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) 
was in the right direction, and he hoped 
the Government would bring forward 
some proposition to meet the difficulty. 
For his part, he considered that if the 
Government wished to make progress 
with the Bill, it would be better to make 
the concession a real and solid one. It 
was proposed to make three or four 
classes of countries. Canada and the 
United States were unscheduled coun- 
tries, and were to be allowed to send 
their cattle in freely without any discre- 
tion on the part of the Government. 
Then the Privy Council were to have 
the power to admit animals from Spain, 
Portugal, Norway, Sweden, and Den- 
mark without specifying any reasons to 
Parliament. Then the _ aa Member for 
South Leicestershire proposed to add 
another class, by giving the Privy 
Council power to admit any other coun- 
try on condition that they laid their 
reasons before Parliament. He did not 
think it was justifiable to create so many 
categories. It appeared to him that it 
would be wiser and better for the Go- 
vernment to take power to exempt any 
country, and not to treat any country 
exceptionally in the Schedule—not even 
America. With a slight alteration, he 
thought the Amendment he had placed 
upon the Paper would entirely meet the 
justice of the case. He would wipe out 
all those excluded countries in the Sche- 
dule, and simply insert the following 
words at the end of Clause 33 :— 


‘*The Privy Council, on its being shown to 
their satisfaction that in any of the countries to 
which the Schedule applies, the laws therein as to 
the importation and exportation of animals, and 
as to the prevention and the treatment of disease, 
are sufficient to afford a reasonable security 
against the importation therefrom of diseased 
animals, and being further satisfied that the 
disease is not prevalent in such country, may, 
from time to time, by general and special Orders, 
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exempt that country from the regulations as to 
compulsory slaughter.” 

If that suggestion were adopted, it could 
not be said that any one country was 
treated differently from another. There 
would be but one category instead of 
three, and all the securities necessary 
for proper protection would be assured. 
If the Government yielded on this point, 
as, in his opinion, they must, he hoped 
they would accept his Amendment, or 
one of the like character. 

CoroneL KINGSCOTE was in hopes 
that after the discussion the previons 
night, which he quite agreed turned 
upon an entirely new point, that the 
Government would have made some con- 
cessionin the matter. He was very desirous 
that the diseases of animals should be 
stopped in this country. That was his 
main object; but if these Treaty obli- 
gations would be affected by the Act, 
and they would be brought into conflict 
with other countries, let them endeavour 
to carry out what they desired—the pre- 
vention of disease in this country—by 
other means. The nearest approach to 
a satisfactory solution of the question 
was, he thought, shadowed forth by 
the hon. Members for South Leicester- 
shire (Mr. Pell) and the Tower Hamlets 
(Mr. Ritchie). If restrictions were put 
upon farmers and graziers at home, 
some similar restrictions must be applied 
to cattle imported from abroad. He 
wished to see as much responsibility as 
possible thrown upon the Privy Council 
in this matter. Two or three years ago, 
evidence was given by the Privy Council 
officers, to the effect that it was im- 
possible for rinderpest to re-appear in 
this country. But it did appear again, 
and he considered that the proper 
amount of responsibility should be placed 
upon a Department which lightly ex- 
pressed opinions of that kind. 

Mr. CLARE READ said, he was un- 
fortunately not a lawyer, and he had 
not now the advantage of being a com- 
mercial man; but he could bring com- 
mon sense to bear on this subject, and 
he could not understand why his hon. 
Friend the Member for South Leicester- 
shire should propose to treat America, 
which was a clean country, so far as 
cattle diseases were concerned, in a man- 
ner different from that in which Euro- 
pean countries, if they, too, happened to 
be clean, were to be treated. He should 
have thought that the same rule ought 
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other. There was evidence that certain 
countries‘in Europe were never free 
from disease, and that was the reason 
that the Government concession did not 
extend to them. He would make one 
observation with reference to what had 
fallen last night from the right hon. 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster). It was a mistake to treat this 
as a Cattle Plague Bill. The cattle 
plague was effectually dealt with in 
the measure of 1869. But the present 
Bill proposed, for the first time, to treat 
foot-and-mouth disease and pleuro- 
pneumonia as diseases, to check their 
progress in the country as well as to stop 
their importation. It had been sus- 
pected that Holland might stop importa- 
tion from Germany, and so become’ free 
from disease; but it had been proved, 
over and over again, that Holland was 
never free from pleuro-pneumonia. Last 
year there were 951 cases of that disease 
in that small country. In the same 
period, 1,405 cases of foot-and-mouth 
disease were imported into this country 
from Holland. It might be very well to 
vest a discretion in the Privy Council as 
to the cattle plague; but it was different 
with regard to these diseases which were 
constant. The Chief Veterinary Inspec- 
tor for the Government of France gave 
evidence before the Committee, and 
when asked how long pleuro-pneumonia 
had existed in France, said it had been 
there from time immemorial. Whether 
he intended to date back its introduction 
to the first year of the reignof Richard I., 
he (Mr. Clare Read) did not know. 
With respect to foot-and-mouth, the same 
witness could not say when it first ap- 
peared in his country, but knew that it 
had for several years become indigenous. 
It appeared to him (Mr. Clare Read) to 
be beyond all doubt that France, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Germany, Russia, and 
Austro-Hungary, were unable to free 
themselves from these diseases which 
they were about to stamp out in this 
country. Therefore, he would have 
thought it easy to say, as the Govern- 
ment did—‘‘ There are countries from 
which we must exclude all cattle from 
entering England.” But he considered 
that if it could be shown that any country 
had been free from disease for 12 
months, these same regulations might be 
inserted in the Act with regard to the 
removal of the prohibition. It must, 
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however, be remembered that the Bill 
wasnot forthe prevention of cattle plague, 
but for the extermination of the two 
diseases — foot-and-mouth and pleuro- 
pneumonia — and that all cattle from 
countries infected with them must be 
prevented entering the country, 

Str WILLIAM HARCOURT did not 
think that it could be justly said that 
time had been wasted by the discussion 
that had taken place. It would have 
been a great loss to.the Committee if 
they had not had the. speeches of the 
hon. Member for South Leicestershire 
(Mr. Pell}, of the hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr, Ritchie), and of the 
hon, and gallant, Member. for West 
Gloucestershire (Colonel Kingscote). 
Certainly, the hon. Members for the 
counties of Gloucester and Leicester 
were as well qualified as any to speak on 
behalf of the agricultural interests of the 
country. The proposals which had been 
made by those hon. Members, and by the 
hon. Member for the Tower Hamlets, 
speaking for the urban population, 
would go far, if adopted, to facilitate the 
progress of the Bill, He had listened 
carefully to the speech of the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read), 
and had failed to detect in it anything 
which detracted from the position taken 
by the hon. Gentleman to whom he had 
referred. Moreover, the hon. Member, 
who oecupied the position of President 
of the Royal Agricultural Society, had 
expressed his willingness to accept their 
suggestion. What was their proposal ? 
That no countries at allshould be named 
in the Bill, and that the Privy Council 
should be intrusted with the responsi- 
bility of deciding, under the varying 
circumstances, the countries to which 
the restrictions should apply. The hon. 
Member for South Nowfolk had given 
strong reasons why cattle from Holland 
and some other countries should not be 
admitted; but the Privy Council, in de- 
ciding on those cases, would have the 
adyice and assistance of many persons 
well acquainted with the subject, and, 
amongst others, of the hon. Member for 
South Norfolk. Therefore, if it were 
true—as it no doubt was—that Holland 
was in a condition that made it right 
that her cattle should not be admitted, 
the Privy Council would, under the pro- 
position of the hon. Member for South 
Leicestershire, exclude them, and. also 
the cattle from other countries in a 
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similar state. It had been objected that 
the Opposition had raised what the hon. 
Member for South Leicestershire called 
anew ‘‘hare;”’ but it must be remem- 
bered that the injustice of which com- 
plaint was made was not in the original 
Bill. It was not until the Government 
made its second concession, and took the 
five countries from the Schedule, that 
the necessity for raising the question 
became apparent. [Mr. Periz: America 
was not scheduled. ] No doubt the ques- 
tion might have been raised with regard 
to America; but the importance of the 
matter was not so clear until the other 
countries were brought in. There had 
been the fullest possible intimation that 
this question was intended to be raised, 
and if the point were a good one the 
House would deal with it. He only 
mentioned the matter for the purpose of 
meeting the objection that the question 
had been brought before the House by 
surprise ; and it must also be remem- 
bered that the point was treated at some 
length by his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W.E. Forster) 
on the second reading of the Bill. It 
seemed to him that the tone of the debate 
that morning had been more favourable 
tothe proposition than it was the previous 
night. There had been a more con- 
ciliatory tone on both sides of the House 
with respect to the matter, and it was 
now seen that the proposal of his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Taunton (Sir Henry James) was not 
vexatious, but one which referred to a 
very serious difficulty, which both sides 
of the House were anxious to remove if 
possible. He did not desire to go into 
the details of the proposal of the hon. 
Member for South Leicestershire, but 
would wish to hear what Her Majesty’s 
Government had to say with reference to 
it. He supposed that the Government 
might then go on with the Bill, and that 
those who were opposing it might rest 
satisfied with the assurance that the 
difficulties which they had foreseen, and 
to which they had called the attention of 
the House, would be removed. Without 
pledging either the Government or the 
other side to the details that were to be 
adopted, if the Government were pre- 
pared to agree to the proposition that 
all countries should be put on the same 
footing, leaving to the Privy Council the 
absolutediscretion—or, to use the words 
that had been used by the hon. Member 
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for the Town Hamlets (Mr. Ritchie), 
the ‘heavy responsibility’”-—of admit- 
ting cattle from foreign countries, the 
Privy Council being responsible to the 
nation and to Parliament, why, then, 
he would say, that the adjournment of 
the debate had gone a long way towards 
carrying the Bill. There was this strong 
argument with respect to the proposal of 


the hon. Member for South Leicester- | 


shire—that what foreign countries had 
to look to was the Executive. When 
they made a Treaty, or entered into an 
engagement of any kind with a foreign 
country, that country knew nothing of 
our Constitution, and did not inquire by 
what method we proceeded; it knew 
only the Executive, and it was the 
business of the nation and of Parliament 
to arm the Executive Government with 
the powers necessary to carry out the 
national obligations. That was why the 
Government could not turn round to a 
foreign country and say—‘‘ What you 
state is true; but we have not got the 
power to do what you require.” The 
answer would be—‘‘ You ought to have 
the power, and it is your duty to arm 
yourselves with that power.” Some 
Treaties could be carried out without 
recourse being had to Parliament, and 
for others it was necessary to have Parlia- 
mentary authority; but whether the 
Government came to Parliament or not, 
it was their duty to arm themselves with 
the necessary power and authority for 
dealing with Treaties. If they made the 
compulsory slaughter of foreign cattle 
general, with a power to the Privy 
Council to relax that regulation on proof 
given by a foreign country that it was 
free from cattle disease, it appeared to 
him that the trade would be placed on a 
proper footing, and that none of the 
difficulties which were now apprehended 
would arise. 

Mr. HERMON said, he presumed 
they were now considering the Amend- 
ment of the hon. and learned Member 
for Taunton (Sir Henry James). The 
debates on that Amendment showed him 
that there was a difficulty in regard to 
the foreign Treaties; and if there was a 
difficulty, it was far better that it should 
be cleared up in that House than that 
it should afterwards become a source of 
recrimination between different coun- 
tries. He believed his hon. and learned 
Friend was not wedded to the words of 
his Amendment; but he thought the 
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point should be cleared up, and that the 
Bill should be framed in such a way as 
to convince the House that they were 
not running counter either to the spirit 


‘or to the words of the Commercial 


Treaties. He thought the logical con- 
clusion from this—and he hoped it would 
satisfy his hon. and learned Friend— 
was to name no country at all in the 
Schedule ; and, as he had said on the 
second reading of the Bill, to throw a 
greater burden on the Privy Council, 
who would feel their responsibility more 
fully after this discussion than they had 
done before, and would be very glad to 
allow no disease over which they could 
exercise any control to enter the coun- 
try. He did not think the discussion as 
to the powers to be accorded to the 
Privy Council would be at all thrown 
away. He was glad to hear the sug- 
gestion which had been thrown out by 
his hon. Friend the Member for South 
Leicestershire (Mr. Pell). He thought 
that might clear the way, and he hoped 
the Government would take it into con- 
sideration. He saw a very formidable 
number of Amendments on the Paper ; 
but he believed the adoption of that 
suggestion by the Government would 
cause the removal of nine-tenths of 
them, and would facilitate the passing 
of a Bill which would be beneficial to the 
country without interfering with the 
price of food, and which would, at the 
same time, give to breeders in this 
country the security to which they were 
entitled. He could not for a moment 
agree to put restrictions on the breeders 
of this country without doing some- 
thing of the same kind with regard to 
the countries that sent us cattle. The 
adoption of the suggestion of his hon. 
Friend the Member for South Leicester- 
shire would, he repeated, in his opinion, 
make the Bill a good Bill, satisfactory 
to the breeders of cattle in this country, 
and not likely to lead to discontent 
abroad on the ground that the Govern- 
ment had interfered with Treaties. He 
must confess that in matters not con- 
nected with cattle—but the principle 
was the same—he had seen jealousies 
and troubles arising in connection with 
Commercial Treaties; and he thought 
that ‘had been particularly the case in 
regard to the Italian Treaty, and also in 
regard to that with Spain and Portugal. 
Such disputes were most vexatious and 
troublesome to commercial men ; and to 
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give rise to them by this Bill could do 
no good at home, and would set up 
heartburnings abroad. He thought that 
leaving all names out of the Schedule 
ae the best way of settling this 
question. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, that 
those who had hitherto felt it to be their 
duty to oppose the Government would 
be rejoiced to give the further progress 
of the Bill their best assistance if their 
objections were removed by the accept- 
ance, on the part of the Government, of 
the principle of the suggestion of the 
hon. Member for South Leicestershire 
(Mr. Pell). He said “the principle of 
the suggestion,’’ because he had not 
been quite able to follow its terms. He 
took that principle to be this—that there 
should be absolute equality of all foreign 
countries, and that would be_ best 
brought about by carrying out the sug- 
gestion of the hon. Member for Preston 
(Mr. Hermon), and omitting all coun- 
tries from the Schedule. If any country 
was named, it must be because they in- 
tended to establish a distinction between 
itand other countries, and if they estab- 
lished such a distinction, then the objec- 
tion of the hon. and learned Member 
for Taunton (Sir Henry James) could 
be maintained, and they would not be 
fulfilling their Treaty obligations. There 
were two ways in which equality could 
be realized—one was by levelling up, 
the other by levelling down. They 
could level down America and Canada, 
and make compulsory slaughter the rule, 
allowing the Privy Council to make ex- 
ceptions to the rule as it should see fit. 
But, surely, such an arrangement as that 
would be exceedingly unreasonable, and 
he hoped the House would not consent 
to it. What possible ground could the 
Government give for putting on America 
and Canada restrictions which, by the 
action of the Government, had been 
shown to be totally unnecessary? The 
only proper course for the Government 
to take was to level up, and to put all 
countries into the position in which they 
placed the United States now, allowing 
them to send their cattle to this country 
unless the Privy Council were satisfied, 
as to any particular country, of its un- 
healthiness. If the Government were 
now considering the possibility of ac- 
cepting the suggestion which had been 
made, it might be desirable that the 
Chairman shouldreport Progress, though 
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he would not make a Motion to that 
effect himself, in order that, on a future 
occasion, the exact terms of the proposed 
Amendment might be brought up and 
considered by the House. He was 
quite sure that such a course on the 
part of the Government would materially 
favour the speedy progress of the Bill; 
for it was quite true, as the hon. Mem- 
ber for Preston had said, that many 
Amendments would disappear from the 
Paper if this concession were made. He 
had himself placed on the Paper a large 
number of Amendments, the effect of 
which would be to make more stringent 
the home regulations, for he felt that it 
was radically inconsistent to exclude the 
cattle of any foreign country unless, at 
the same time, they took precautions 
which were proved to be necessary in 
order to stamp out disease at home ; but 
if the proposed regulations with regard 
to foreign cattle were struck out of the 
Bill, he should not feel justified in 
pressing all his Amendments against 
those who represented the agricultural 
interest. He believed the postponement 
of the further consideration of the Bill 
until the Government should be able to 
make a proposition in the sense of the 
suggestion made by the hon. Member 
for South Leicestershire was now the 
course best calculated to facilitate the 
progress of the measure. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he was glad to 
take this opportunity of offering to the 
House his humble views as to the sug- 
gestion of the hon. Member for South 
Leicestershire (Mr. Pell), and as to the 
Amendment of the hon. and learned 
Member for Taunton (Sir Henry James). 
He had been unwilling to do so sooner, 
and he had been listening while a great 
legal authority on International Law 
was addressing the House, for an ex- 
planation of how it came about that 
hon. and learned Gentlemen opposite 
had not been able to discover, on the 
second reading of the Bill, that a great 
question with regard to foreign Treaties 
was raised by this Bill. Many persons 
had asked him how it was that this 
difficulty had not been discovered before. 
He really could not quite believe in the 
reality of this new discovery, for he 
could not pay so bad a compliment to 
all the legal talent opposite as to sup- 
pose that the point had escaped their 
notice. The right hon. Gentleman the 
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had stated that it had not escaped his 
attention, and that he had called the 
attention of his Colleagues to it; but, in 
spite of that, and although this took 
place on the second reading, not one 
hon. or right hon. Gentleman opposite 
had taken the smallest notice of it. He 
could only, therefore, repeat his great 
surprise that they should now consider 
it a matter of such enormous import- 
ance. He hoped, however, to meet them 
in a conciliatory spirit. On the previous 
night he had expressed his strong oppo- 
sition to further concessions in the 
direction in which they had _ hitherto 
proceeded, and to unlimited discretion 
being vested in the Privy Council. He 
had been repeatedly asked during the 
debate why he objected to place con- 
fidence in the Privy Council? His 
answer was obvious—that it was going 
back to the old state of things, and they 
knew from experience that the result of 
placing unlimited confidence in the 
Privy Council had been the admission of 
cattle plague time after time, and also 
other diseases. Could hon. Gentlemen 
opposite, then, express surprise that he 
and his Friends were not prepared to 
rush again into the arms of the Privy 
Council? But the suggestion of his 
hon. Friend the Member for South Lei- 
cestershire was somewhat different from 
that. It was not unlimited confidence that 
was proposed. His hon. Friend sug- 
gested a Proviso—that the Orders in 
Council should be laid on the Table of 
both Houses of Parliament ; and, so long 
as that Proviso was retained, he, for one, 
would not oppose the proposal of his 
hon. Friend. He was disposed to accept 
it for one reason more than another. 
Hon. Members on that side of the House 
had been constantly accused of a desire to 
encourage Protection, and togivea mono- 
poly tofarmers. For hisown part, he could 
truly say that his sole object throughout 
had been to increase the supply and to 
diminish the price of food to the people; 
and he had no doubt in his own mind— 
and he never had had the slightest doubt 
from the beginning of this discussion— 
that the effect of the Bill would be to 
increase the supply of food and to dimi- 
nish its price. But hon. Members 
opposite really must remember that 
there must be a limit to concession. If 
the Bill were to be effective at all, they 
must impose considerable restrictions 
upon the farmers at home, and if they 
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imposed those restrictions without giving 
the farmers fair security against the 
return of diseases from abroad, they 
would be perpetrating an injustice to 
which he would never consent to become 
a party. So long as the farmers had 
this fair security—as he thought they 
would have under the suggestion of his 
hon. Friend the Member for South Lei- 
cestershire—he, for one, should be ready 
to do anything to meet the views of hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, and to join with 
them, if they would join with hon. 
Members on his side, in framing a mea- 
sure which would effect the object which 
every one of them wished to see accom- 
plished. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE. 
QUER said, he thought that after the 
discussion which had taken place, they 
had arrived at a point at which the Go- 
vernment should state how far they 
could accept the proposal which had 
been suggested. ith regard to the 
principle which was involved in the 
suggestion of his hon. Friend the Member 
for South Leicestershire, and which had 
been very clearly put by his hon. Friend 
the Member for Preston (Mr. Hermon) 
and others, he was quite prepared to say, 
on the part of the Government, that they 
were ready to accept that principle. As 
he understood it, it was to omit from the 
Schedule of the Bill any distinction be- 
tween one country and another. He 
would repeat what he had contended 
for on the previous night—that it was 
not the intention of the Government to 
make any distinction between one country 
and another under similar circumstances, 
and the only question was to determine 
in what way the circumstances were 
similar. He thought that in agreeing 
to strike out all distinctions as to the 
United States of America or any Euro- 
pean countries, and in treating all coun- 
tries as on the same footing, it was ob- 
vious that they must consider rather 
carefully what was to be the precise 
position in which they were going to 
place those countries; and he could not 
undertake, without further considera- 
tion, to say how far the Government would 
be prepared to go in accepting the precise 
proposal of his hon. Friend the Member 
for South Leicestershire. But he was 
prepared to say that the Government 
would accept the principle of omitting 
the distinction between one country and 
another. With regard to the proposal 
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of the hon..and learned Gentleman the 
Member for Taunton (Sir Henry James), 
he took an objection. to it on the pre- 
vious night, and he really thought his 
objections had not been answered. It 
seemed to him that they would do well 
to dispose of that Amendment, and to 
proceed. with the discussion of those 
parts of the Bill which came next in 
order, He could not say, on the present 
occasion, how far the Government would 
be prepared to accept the proposal of 
his hon. Friend the Member for South 
Leicestershire; but he thought they 
ought to have Notice of the Amendment 
placed on, the Paper, in order that they 
might see precisely how he would meet 
them. Of course, it was understood that 
it involved the principle that Parliament 
was to have notice of any proceeding on 
the. part ofthe Privy Council, and 
whether that was to be embodied in one 
particular form or in another was a 
matter of .consideration and arrange- 
ment. But he agreed with his hon. 
Friend the. Member for Mid-Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. Chaplin), and others, that it 
was essential, if they were to impose 
greater restrictions upon the home ma- 
nagement of animals which were in- 
fected with disease, and were to put 
greater restrictions upon the breeders 
and owners of cattle, for the purpose of 
stamping out disease, it was necessary 
to take efficient. precautions against the 
importation of diseased animals, which 
would entirely neutralize the precautions 
taken at home. This was the sole ob- 
ject which the Government had in view, 
and they wished to take the necessary 
precautions with as little restriction on 
trade as possible, consistently with their 
main object; but they must take care 
that the main object was answered. He 
did not think that, to leave the matter, 
as it had been left, in the hands of the 
Privy Council, would be sufficient secu- 
rity ; but they must take care that the 
restrictions and the permissions to be 
established..by the Bill were such as 
would, certainly give to Parliament a 
bond fide control over the course taken 
by the Privy Council. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he must 
join in the congratulations which had 
been expressed at the turn which the 
debate had taken; and he thought they 
were very much, indebted to the hon. 
Member for South. Leicestershire (Mr. 
Pell), who had shown them a way by 
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which they might arrive at a temperate 
and reasonable consideration of how 
they might legislate for the real interest 
of the country. He was quite sure 
that the hon. Member for South Nor- 
folk (Mr. Clare Read), and other Mem- 
bers, had the same feeling on the sub- 
ject that he himself had, and that they 
were all anxious to do anything that 
could possibly be done to prevent the 
spread of disease. He thought the 
statement just made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer would meet the objection of his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Taunton (Sir Henry James). He 
understood the Government distinctly to 
say that they did not intend any prefer- 
ence to be given to one country over 
another; and that, without admitting 
the contention to be correct that by re- 
quiring an Act of Parliament in one 
case, and an Order in Council in another, 
there would be such a distinction, they 
were willing to admit that it would be 
well to avoid the appearance of any pre- 
ference, and that in that respect all 
countries were to be treated alike. If 
he were right in that understanding, he 
had no doubt that his hon. and learned 
Friend would at once withdraw his 
Amendment, and would not wish to de- 
tain the House longer in discussing it. 
But it was impossible to pass over this 
question without considering the effect 
the new provision would have on the 
general position of the Government. 
There was no doubt that the clause 
had led to a feeling that the foreign 
trade was unfairly treated, and that the 
interest of the consumer was not 
sufficiently considered. In fact, there 
were two policies in the Bill—an abso- 
lute discretion being given to the Privy 
Council with regard to the home trade, 
and a limited discretion with regard to 
the foreign trade. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had not said to what 
extent he accepted the suggestion of the 
hon. Member for South Leicestershire ; 
but, from the tone of his remarks, and 
from the appeals which had been made 
to him on both sides of the House, as 
strongly by Friends of the agricultural 
interest as by Representatives of large 
boroughs, he (Mr. W. E. Forster) felt 
sure that the Government did intend to 
admit the principle which had been 
mainly contended for on the Liberal 
side—that was to say, that the Execu- 
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tive Government of the day were to be 
allowed in the future, as in the past, 
to make such regulations as they should 
consider necessary for the prevention of 
disease, but only those regulations that 
were necessary, and that they would 
not interfere with trade more than 
could possibly be helped. [Sir Henry 
Setwin-Iszetson assented.| He was 
glad to see the Secretary to the Treasury 
nod his head. He understood that was 
the principle now conceded, and that 
was what hon. Members on that side 
had been contending for. What had 
made the right hon. Gentleman think 
they were rather obstinate was the 
strength of their feeling that in such an 
important matter as the supply of food 
to the community, the Executive Govern- 
ment ought to have very great respon- 
sibility as to any interference with trade, 
and ought not to be bound by any hard- 
and-fast line laid down in an Act of 
Parliament; but that they ought to be 
free to relax the stringency of the regu- 
lations wherever it might be necessary. 
That was all that was really required, 
and if his hon. Friend’s suggestions 
were carried out, if would be a very 
considerable gain on the side which he 
had been supporting. They must never 
expect that a minority should get exactly 
its own way, and, if they obtained the 
principle, they must not mind very 
much about the form; but, in giving 
the principle, the Government had made 
a very great concession. If the rule was 
to be in favour of slaughter at the 
ports, instead of cattle coming inwards— 
[‘‘No, no!’ ]—well, a very great con- 
cession had been made, and he was 
quite prepared, when they got to the 
clause, to give strong reasons why he 
thought the presumption should be in 
favour of inclusion, and not in favour 
of exclusion. But the principle of the 
matter did not rest on that point, and he 
was convinced of this—that if the Privy 
Council had the power in any way to 
prevent the import of food from being 
interfered with, such was the strong 
necessity of the case that, if it were not 
necessary to interfere with it, the Privy 
Council would not make the interference. 
He did not believe that there would be 
much practical difference, whether the 
apparent rule was in favour of exclusion 
or inclusion; what he said was that in 
such an important matter it would be 
impossible for the Privy Council to keep 
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up a restriction on trade, without being 
able to show that there was a strong 
ground of necessity. He thought that 
when the House knew exactly what the 
proposition was, and how the Government 
met it, they would be strongly on the 
side of freedom of import. He was 
quite. prepared to admit that, as far as 
he understood the position of the Go- 
vernment, they were in favour of a 
creditable settlement of a most difficult 
question. He hoped the Executive of 
the Government would be allowed to 
deal with the matter according to the 
necessities and circumstancesof the time, 
which had been the case hitherto. He 
was not there to defend the action of 
the Privy Council, either at the present 
time or when he was connected with it ; 
but he must say that the business under 
discussion was one with which they 
ought to act; and if the Government 
would give an assurance that this was to 
be the principle on which they proposed 
to act, a greal deal of his opposition to 
the Bill would cease. He hoped that 
between this Sitting of the Committee 
and the next the Government would 
carefully consider the matter, and put 
themselves in a position to announce 
exactly the extent to which they were 
willing to admit this principle of dis- 
cretion. He felt little doubt that in the 
end the hon. Member for South Leices- 
tershire would have the satisfaction of 
knowing that he had contributed to a 
speedy and satisfactory conclusion of an 
important and difficult question. 

Mr. CHARLEY said, he regarded 
the concessions made by the Government 
as most valuable. They tended in the 
direction of Free Trade; and all he, as 
the Representative of a large borough, 
asked was that one more concession in 
the same direction should be made. He 
objected to the application of this hard 
iron rule of universal compulsory 
slaughter. He was glad to have been 
told that the farmers were willing to be 
put under severe restrictions by the Privy 
Council; but what his constituents ob- 
jected to was that the restrictions to be 
imposed upon the supply of foreign 
cattle to the English market were not to 
be imposed at the option of the Privy 
Council, but by Act of Parliament. 
What he wished for was that no foreign 
countries should be scheduled under this 
Bill; but that the Privy Council should 
have the power of scheduling them if it 
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thought fit. This was the view, too, 
entertained by his constituents, and he 
had felt bound to express it to the House. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he sup- 
ported the second reading of the Bill, 
because he believed it to embody the 
wishes of the British farmers to exter- 
minate cattle disease, and because he 
believed the slaughter of foreign cattle 
at the ports of debarkation to be a car- 
dinal point in any such plan. He had 
never believed that such sldaghter would 
be prejudicial to the trade, or ‘would 
have the effect of diminishing the sup- 
ply; and nothing that he had heard in 
the course of the discussions that had 
taken place had changed his opinion in 
the slightest degree. He did not think 
that the second part of the Bill, dealing 
with the home trade, would effect the 
object which the Government had in 
view. The Government had changed 
their position, and materially altered 
the character of the Bill—in fact, by 
proposing to leave the matter in the 
hands of the Privy Council they had 
made no real change in the present sys- 
tem, and had made no provision which 
would give the country security against 
the importation of disease from foreign 
countries. He thought it a great pity 
that the House should waste time in 
tinkering a measure which could not 
possibly have any beneficial effect, be- 
cause it would make no real alteration 
in the present state of things. It was 
perfectly true that the Privy Council 
would have to lay all their Orders on 
the Table of the House; but it did not 
follow that they would be discussed, or 
that, if discussed, the Government would 
not use its majority to back up the 
action taken by the Privy Council. The 
only result would be a possible diseus- 
sion as to the propriety of some past 
action of the Privy Council after the 
disease had been imported into the coun- 
try and all the mischief done. 

Lorp ELCHO said, the hon. Gentle- 
man who had just spoken thought all 
European cattle ought to be slaughtered 
at the port of debarkation; but he knew 
that he could not get that. That was 
tried and had to be abandoned. The 
hon. Gentleman said the proposal which 
the Government had accepted would 
leave the matter as it stood. In his 
(Lord Elcho’s) view it would reverse it. 
A new feature was introduced by the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend behind 
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him, which was that if the Privy Coun- 
cil relieved any country from the liability 
of having its cattle slaughtered at the 
port of debarkation it would have to 
give reasons for doing so, which were to 
be laid before both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. He could not but think that 
provision, properly worked, would give 
much greater security to farmers. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER thought that 
if the proposed discretion was left in the 
hands of the Privy Council, it would 
not much matter which way the pre- 
sumption went. More than half the 
cattle imported would be admitted im- 
mediately, and that did away practically 
with the presumption of exclusion. He 
did not think it necessary, at this stage 
of the Bill, to debate the actual form 
of the concession. They knew that the 
objection of his hon. and learned Friend 
the Member for Taunton (Sir Henry 
James) had been met, and that the Go- 
vernment had declared that all countries 
should be treated alike. He did not 
concur with what had been said by the 
hon. Member for South Leicestershire 
(Mr. Pell), on the question of the Orders 
of the Privy Council being submitted to 
both Houses of Parliament. They were 
now in this position—First, the danger 
to their international relations had ceased 
to exist, because the Government had 
declared that they would not give one 
country a preference over another ; and, 
secondly, the Government had admitted 
that discretion was to be given to the 
Privy Council with regard to the foreign 
trade. The exact mode of effecting that 
object, and the precise directions to be 
given to the Privy Council, were matters 
for consideration hereafter. For his 
part, he would try to convert the Com- 
mittee to the belief that the presump- 
tion ought to be in favour of the inclu- 
sion rather than the exclusion of foreign 
animals—although he could not help 
honestly stating that if half the Con- 
tinent and the United States were to be 
at once admitted, he did not think his 
hon. Friend the Member for South 
Leicestershire (Mr. Pell), or his hon. 
Friend the Member for South Norfolk 
(Mr. Clare Read), would derive very 
much comfort from the fact that the 
rule appeared to be for exclusion. 

Mr. PELL said, he should like to 
say a word or two in explanation of his 
Amendment. The Committee must un- 
derstand that if his Amendment were 
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accepted by the Government as at pre- 
sent drawn, they should have countries 
treated in three different ways, and he 
at once said it was not his desire to see 
that result follow from his Amendment. 
Cattle from America would come in 
without any further rule being imposed ; 
cattle from Spain and Portugal, in the 
event of the Amendment of the Secretary 
to the Treasury—to which his was an 
addition—being carried, would come in 
under a relaxing Order of the Privy 
Council without any statement of rea- 
sons being made to Parliament; and 
cattle coming from what he might term 
the dangerous or suspected countries— 
such as Germany—could not be admitted 
by any relaxing Order of the Privy 
Council unless it was accompanied by a 
statement of reasons to be laid upon the 
Table of both Houses of Parliament. 
His hope was that the Government 
might be able to amalgamate these 
Amendments, so that while the Statu- 
tory Order should be one for slaughter 
applicable to all countries, there should 
be a general power given to the Privy 
Council to relax, accompanied by a state- 
ment of their reasons to be laid before 
Parliament. With respect to what fell 
from the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
(Mr. W. E. Forster), he thought the 
change suggested by him in the pre- 
sumption as to the condition of animals 
imported into this country would not be 
_ a desirable one. As the law stood at 
present, all animals were supposed to be 
free to come into England, their admis- 
sion being varied or checked by Orders 
in Council. Under this Bill, a very im- 
portant change in that respect was pro- 
posed, which he hoped the Government 
would adhere to. It was that they 
should take up an attitude of distrust 
with respect to all countries, and let the 
enactment for slaughtering apply to all, 
with a relaxing power to the Privy 
Council, to be exercised under the con- 
ditions which he had stated. He did 
hope that in whatever way the Govern- 
ment might deal with his Amendment, 
they would adhere to that which he 
considered the most valuable part of it, 
and which alone would satisfy the 
country Party in that House—namely, 
that the Privy Council for the time being 
should give a statement of reasons for 
relaxing the Statutory Rule which the 
Bill imposed with regard to foreign im- 
portation. 
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Mr. MUNDELLA remarked, that as 
he had been mainly responsible for the 
whole of this discussion, he might be 
permitted to state one or two reasons 
why it had been raised. Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite had practically admitted, 
by the concessions which they had made, 
that it was both necessary and important, 
The hon, Member for South Leicester- 
shire (Mr. Pell) had talked of this asa 
new hare started by the Opposition, and 
had asked why it had not been started 
earlier? Well, only a week ago, his 
(Mr. Mundella’s) attention was called to 
the position of their various Commercial 
Treaties by the opposition which had 
been raised to those Treaties by manu- 
facturers in foreign countries. He 
wanted to state to the hon. Member and 
the Committee that the Protectionists 
on the Continent were manufacturers, 
and not agriculturists. Indeed, their 
only friends in favour of freedom there 
were the agriculturists. He admitted 
that the statement which had been made 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer did 
get rid of all the international difficulty 
which presented itself the day before. 
It was desirable, therefore, that his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Taunton (Sir Henry James) should at 
once withdraw his Amendment, and that 
they should proceed to make progress 
with the Bill. At the same time, he 
wished to guard himself particularly on 
one point. He was willing to give ab- 
solute power to the Privy Council to ex- 
clude diseased animals. They should 
exercise as great an amount of vigilance 
as possible in that direction. They had 
a perfect right to protect their home 
flocks and herds; but, while he admit- 
ted all this, he thought that as a Free 
Trade country, the presumption ought 
not to be in favour of absolute slaughter. 
He reserved his liberty of action on that 
point until they came really to the dis- 
cussion of that question. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rnz EXCHE- 
QUER wished to point out to the Com- 
mittee that there were 86 clauses and 7 
Schedules in the Bill; that it was now a 
quarter-past 3, or nearly so, on the 17th 
of July, and that this was the second 
day of the discussion of the Bill in Com- 
mittee. The Question before them was 
whether a certain Amendment which had 
been proposed to the 2nd clause should 
be withdrawn? Ifthey were all agreed 
that it was to be withdrawn, what were 
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they discussing? His hon, Friend the 
Member for South Leicestershire (Mr. 
Pell) had made a suggestion. He had 
said, on the part of the Government, 
that they were ready to accept the prin- 
ciple of that suggestion, but that they 
could not decide upon its details until 
they had seen it in print. That, he 
thought, was the general feeling of the 
Committee; and he would again appeal 
to them that the Government should be 
allowed to make progress with the Bill 
that day. 

Mr. J. COWEN quite agreed with 
the suggestion—which he had intended 
making some minutes ago—of his hon. 
Friend the Member for Sheffield (Mr. 
Mundella), that the Amendment should 
be withdrawn, and that they should 
proceed to the consideration of the other 
clauses and Amendments. But he 
thought the Committee would see that 
this discussion had not been altogether 
useless, Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would understand that the attitude 
which Members representing boroughs 
had taken upon the Bill was one of op- 
position. That was now altogether 
changed, and henceforth their position 
towards the Bill would be one of criti- 
cism. There was no objection, on the 
part of the Representatives of large 
boroughs, to the farmers protecting them- 
selves against disease, and they should 
have the maximum of protection with 
the minimum of restriction. The only 
thing which the borough Representa- 
tives feared was that the Bill would en- 
danger the importation of cattle unne- 
cessarily, and thus increase the price of 
meat. For his part, he did not care 
about phraseology; he was looking at 
the result ; and if the result which they 
all desired could be achieved in the way 
suggested by hon. Members opposite, 
he should be perfectly satisfied, 

Mr. FAWCETT said, he was anxious 
to say a few words, lest a misunder- 
standing might possibly arise in con- 
sequence of two speeches which had 
been made by prominent Members 
of the Liberal Party from the front 
Opposition Bench. A rule which he 
had found it extremely useful to ob- 
serve was never to express his opinion 
on a Bill until he had seen it in 
print; and it seemed to him an 


equally important rule to observe, not 
to express any opinion on the Amend- 
ment until they saw that Amendment in 
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print. To prevent anything like a mis- 
understanding, or a charge hereafter of 
a breach of an understanding, he wished 
simply to say that what he understood 
to be cordially accepted by hon. Gentle- 
men sitting on his side of the House 
was, that there should be no distinction 
made in this Bill between different 
countries. On that point, he believed, 
they were all agreed. But then came 
this important question. Were they 
going to impose new restrictions upon 
such a country as the United States? 
He wished it to be distinctly understood 
that, so far as he was individually con- 
cerned, he did not consider himself in 
the slightest degree bound by anything 
that had taken place that afternoon to 
render more onerous the restrictions of 
the Bill with regard to so important a 
meat-exporting country as the United 
States. Why he thought the question 
assumed a great importance was this— 
According to their own showing, the 
Government were going to make, with 
regard to the United Btates, the Bill 
more restrictive, more onerous, and 
more severe than it was when first intro- 
duced. He hoped that before the Go- 
vernment came to any conclusion upon 
that point they would most anxiously and 
carefully consider what the effect might 
be, not only upon this country, but upon 
the United States. Because, what would 
take place? If to-morrow, the Govern- 
ment should suddenly accept the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for South Lei- 
cestershire, news might be telegraphed 
to New York that on and after the 
Ist of September all live cattle imported 
into Liverpool would be compulsorily 
slaughtered. Whatever hon. Members 
opposite might say, there was an opinion 
prevalent that the imposing of new re- 
strictions on the cattle trade was vir- 
tually done in the interest of Protection. 
He did not say this himself, but there 
were thousands in this country who sin- 
cerely believed that this was a Protective 
Bill; and they might depend upon it 
that if there were thousands in this 
country, there were tens of thousands in 
the United States, who would believe it. 
There was, at the present moment, a 
keen and a closely contested struggle 
going on in the United States between 
Free Trade and Protection. The slightest 
thing might turn the tide of success 
either in one direction or the other. It 
seemed to him that the principles of 
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Free Trade in America might soon obtain 
an early triumph. But that triumph 
was by no means insured; and, that 
being the case, he did earnestly entreat 
the Government and commercial men 
on both sides of the House to consider 
whether, if they made the Bill more 
restrictive in regard to the United 
States, it might not place a new weapon 
and a new argument in the hands of the 
Protectionists of the United States which 
they would not be slow to use. Origin- 
ally as the Bill was introduced, free 
trade with regard to the importation of 
cattle from the United States was made 
the rule, and restriction or compulsory 
slaughter the exception. Now, as he 
understood it, if the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for South Leicestershire 
were accepted, free trade would become 
the exception and restriction the rule. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON: 
Iam sure the hon. Member would not 
like to make any statement which was 
not absolutely correct. The Bill, as in- 
troduced, included America, and the 
omission of that country was effected in 
the House of Lords. 

Mr. FAWCETT said, the statement 
of the Secretary to the Treasury only 
made his case stronger, because, after 
hearing the arguments adduced, the 
House of Lords unanimously came to 
the conclusion that with regard to the 
cattle imported from the United States 
free trade should be the rule, and re- 
striction and compulsory slaughter the 
exception. To propose now to entirely 
reverse that policy in regard to a country 
whose susceptibilities were most sensi- 
tive, and where the Protectionist party 
were more powerful than anywhere else, 
was a most important matter, which 
should engage the anxious consideration 
of the Government, and one on which it 
was desirable that the Committee should 
not express an opinion prematurely. 

Mr. MAC IVER rose merely to point 
out that the hon. Member who had just 
spoken was fighting a shadow. He 
(Mr. Mac Iver) had had in his time a 
great deal to do with their American 
cousins, and he thought he might con- 
fidently assert that the views of the hon. 
Member were truly misapplied as re- 
gardedthem. There were no people in 
the world who were more keenly alive to 
their own intereststhan were their Ameri- 
ean friends. They would be Free Traders 
when it was their interest to be so, and 
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interests lay in Protection. They cared 
nothing for abstract theories. They 
were practical men of business, and 
knew exactly wherein their interest lay. 

Mr. HERSCHELL said, his hon. 
and learned Friend the Member for 
Taunton had instructed him to ask the 
permission of the Committee to with- 
draw the Amendment, inasmuch as the 
concessions made by the Government 
had rendered it no longer necessary. 

Mr. BIGGAR remarked, that there 
was one point raised by the hon. and 
learned Member for Taunton which had 
not received from hon. Gentlemen who 
had addressed the Committee that 
amount of consideration to which it was 
entitled. In connection with the ‘‘ Most 
Favoured Nation Clause,” the question 
of the treatment in this country of cattle 
which had come from foreign countries 
was one that might be raised by them. 
With respect to transit, the phrase that 
they should be on equal terms with this 
country occurred in that clause, and he 
was disposed to think thatif any one of 
these European countries could show it 
was more’ free from disease than this 
country, it could reasonably insist upon 
having as much facility afforded it for 
the transit of its cattle as was afforded 
to the proprietors of home cattle. He 
thought it would be well for the Com- 
mittee to consider during the progress 
of the Bill to what extent it was desir- 
able to place restrictions upon the 
transit of cattle belonging to clean 
countries, which were not thrown in the 
way of the movement of home stock. 

Mr, BELL wished to press on both 
sides of the House the desirability of 
being allowed to proceed with the Busi- 
ness before the Committee. There were 
few Membersofthe Housemoreinterested 
in themaintenance of FreeTrade doctrines 
than he was himself, and he had had an 
opportunity of studying the question as 
it affected both the countries which in- 
dulged in restrictive tariffs and our own. 
He could place figures before the Com- 
mittee illustrative of the two positions ; 
but he forbore from doing so, because he 
was anxious that they should be allowed 
to proceed with the Bill. 

HE CHAIRMAN; I must point out to 
the Committee that the hon. and learned 
Member for Durham (Mr. Herschell) 
proposes to ask leave to withdraw the 
Amendment which has been moved by 
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another hon. and learned Member, who 


is not in his place. I believe that course 
is an unusual one, and I, therefore, feel 
it necessary to call the attention of the 
Committee to that fact before asking 
them whether it is their pleasure that 
the Amendment be withdrawn. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 3 (Division of Act into parts). 
Mr. W. E. FORSTER, who had 
given Notice of an Amendment, said he 
wished to explain why he did not move it. 
The reason was that they were now in a 
very different position from that which 
they occupied at the beginning of this 
debate. He understood the principle to 
be accepted, that a discretion was to be 
given to the Privy Council. While that 
principle was disputed, he felt it his 
duty to bring as strongly as he could 
before the Committee the difference of 
treatment of home animals, which would 
include Irish animals, and foreign ani- 
mals. He did not feel that it was so 
absolutely necessary to press that point 
at the present time. The object which 
he had in placing his Amendment on the 
Paper was to secure that the regulation 
for Ireland, as wellas that for England, 
should be considered by the Committee 
before they came to foreign regulation. 
He still thought that course would be 
very desirable, and he could not help 
thinking that the Government them- 
_ selves would agree with him. But, as 
he could attain that object by moving 
hereafter that the clauses with regard 
to foreign import should be _post- 
poned until they proceeded with the 
clauses as to Irish import, and as his 
desire was to get on with the Bill, he 
abstained from moving his Amendment. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 4 (Repeal of enactments in 
Schedule, with savings and other provi- 
sions) agreed to. 


Clause 5 (Interpretation and construc- 
tion). 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
moved that the clause be postponed, ob- 
serving that he thought it could be more 
conveniently discussed at a subsequent 
stage of the progress of the Bill in Com- 
mittee. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE wished, 
before the Motion was agreed to, to call 
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the attention of the Committee to the 
11th sub-section. That sub-section, as 
it at present stood, was unintelligible, 
and he hoped that before the clause 
came on again it would be re-modelled. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
assented. 


Clause postponed. 


Part IT.—Enoxanp. 
Clause 6 (Extent of Part II.) agreed to. 


Clause 7 (Definition of county and 
other districts) agreed to. 


Privy Council. 
Clause 8 (Powers of Privy Council) 
agreed to. 


Local Authorities. 

Clause 9 (Local authorities described 
in Schedule). 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE took oc- 
casion to say that he intended to move 
the omission from the clause of Sub- 
section I., which ran as follows :— 

‘*(i.) The Corporation of London shall alone 
be the local authority in and for the Metropolis 


for purposes of the provisions of this Act re- 
lating to foreign animals.’’ 


It was quite true that, generally speak- 
ing, the effect of that provision would be 
to leave the law as it stood, and if no 
considerable change were proposed by 
the Bill, with regard to foreign animals, 
he should not have deemed it necessary 
to bring forward his Amendment. But 
the sub-section did not stand alone, for, 
by Sub-section 2, it was declared that— 


‘‘ The City of London and the Liberties thereof 
shall be exempt from contributing for purposes 
of this Act to the Metropolitan Consolidated 
rate.” 


He must ask the Committee to take 
those two proposals into their conside- 
ration together, because it was impos- 
sible to ascertain the real meaning of 
the one apart from the other. The Ist 
sub-section made no change in the law; 
but it would make an alteration in the 
position of the Corporation, and enor- 
mously increase their income, if all 
foreign cattle were to be slaughtered at 
the port of landing. The 2nd sub- 
section, however, would make a change 
in the law, and would, in his opinion, 
most unfairly give an exceptional and 
anomalous power to the authorities of 
the City of London as the authority 
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or the whole of the Metropolis out- 
side the boundaries of the City, while 
making it, at the same time, a separate 
district for the purposes of the Act, and 
exempting the Corporation from the lia- 
bility to contribute to the Metropolitan 
rate. The Committee were placed in a 
somewhat difficult position in discussing 
the question—as, indeed, they had 
been, and would be, in dealing with the 
Bill throughout—inasmuch as they did 
not exactly know how foreign cattle 
would be dealt with under its operation. 
It was not, however, the fault of the 
Committee that they were obliged to 
discuss the subject in a slip-shod fashion. 
The Government had only just made up 
their own minds—if, indeed, they had as 
yet made them up at all—as to the posi- 
tion of foreign cattle under the Bill, so 
that it was impossible thoroughly to 
discuss the position in which the City 
would be placed if the sub-section which 
he proposed to omit were carried. It 
was expressly admitted, by the leading 
witnesses who had appeared on behalf 
of the Corporation before the Committee 
upstairs, that they would gain enor- 
mously by such a measure as the pre- 
sent. The extent to which they would 
gain, would, of course, depend on the 
restrictions to which the importation of 
foreign cattle was subjected ; but if those 
cattle were to be more extensively 
slaughtered at the port of landing for 
the future, the Corporation would very 
considerably profit by the change. If 
even the restrictions on the countries 
already scheduled were only to be main- 
tained—and he anticipated they would 
be continued—the Corporation would 
remain in the receipt, as they were now, 
of a vastly greater income from the 
cattle market under their control than it 
was expected they would receive when 
the existing law was made. He was 
quite aware that the senior Member for 
the City of London (Mr. Alderman 
Cotton) would try to make out that the 
Corporation were actually losing money 
by the cattle market; but, if that were 
so, it was because they lumped together 
the Islington and Deptford markets, and 
cattle that were slaughtered at the port 
of debarkation, as well as those which 
were not to be so slaughtered. If, be- 
sides, the Corporation were losing money 
at the present moment by these markets, 
it was owing, in great measure, to the 
extensive street improvements which 
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had been made in connection with one 
of them and not with the other, which 
improvements were charged upon the 
markets. There was, he might add, 
considerable difficulty in arguing the 
question, inasmuch as ‘the Committee 
had before them ‘no detailed accounts 
with respect to it. “He had, on the pre- 
vious day, asked the senior Member for 
the City what was the amount of the tolls 
and charges levied by the Corporation, 
and what sum they realized both by 
Deptford and Islington markets? His 
hon. Friend, in reply, said that the Ques- 
tion was an unusual’ one, though the 
Forms of the House allowed it to be 
put. Indeed, the means of obtaining 
information on the subject seemed alto- 
gether to depend upon whether it might 
please the authorities in the City to give 
such information or not. In fact, the 
position of the City, with regard to the 
cattle market question, was altogether 
an anomalous one. The Metropolitan 
Board of Works were frequently asked 
for information—which, by the courtesy 
of their Chairman, was supplied—as to 
matters relating to the Board, and it 
was the senior Member for the City 
alone who could furnish those facts which 
would enable the Committee to form an 
intelligent opinion on the clause under 
discussion. He had intended to put the 
Question to which he had just referred 
openly in the House yesterday; but he 
had postponed doing so until Thursday, 
as his hon. Friend had told him that he 
was not in possession of the information . 
which he required. In these circum-’ 
stances, he felt that the Committee was 
hardly in a position to decide on the 
merits of his Amendment. He might, 
however, inform them that it had been 
stated by the witnesses who had been 
examined before the Select Committee 
of last year, that the gain to the City 
from the slaughter of all foreign cattle 
at the port of landing would not be less 
than £50,000 a-year. The Committee, 
would, therefore, at once see, looking at 
the large receipts of the City already, 
that the question raised by his Amend- 
ment was one of great importance, and 
one which ought to be considered in 
dealing with the present Bill. No doubt, 
as the Government had given up the 
proposal that all cattle were to be 
slaughtered at the port of landing, the 
gain of £50,000 a-year would fall to the 
ground ; but, still, the Corporation 
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would gain very considerably under the 
operation of the Bill. Strong objections 
were already urged by persons con- 
cerned in the live meat trade against the 
charges which were levied by the City 
in the existing markets. The City Cor- 
poration had been made by Parliament 
the sole market authority for the Metro- 
polis, and had certain statutory powers 
conferred upon it, which the Legislature 
could at any time take away, The right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. W. E, Forster), in his Bill of 
1869, proposed to take away those 
powers from the City, unless certain 
conditions were fulfilled. Those condi- 
tions were fulfilled, and therefore the 
clause which was accepted by the House 
in 1869 did not come into force—a clause 
which would take away its market au- 
thority from the City, and allow others 
to build markets. The fact, however, 
that such a clause had been passed by 
the House showed that Parliament had 
thoroughly preserved its authority over 
the matter ; and that it could, for suffi- 
cient reason, take away the power which 
had been given to the City by Statute. 
The tolls which were levied by the Cor- 
poration had been the subject of much 
of the evidence which had been laid be- 
fore the Committee of last year. It was 
stated that at the Islington Market the 
Corporation received 6d. for every bul- 
lock, and for sheep 13d. each; whereas, 
at Deptford, reg ae the most enor- 
mous tolls—namely, 5s. for a bullock, 
and 9d. for a sheep. The amount which 
was obtained in that way at Deptford 
was very large indeed, The Corporation 
alone got enormous sums as rents for 
the slaughter-houses, while the meat 
was taken to the dead meat market, 
which also belonged to the City. The 
result was that a very large sum ac- 
crued to the Corporation from those 
several sources of income. Hon. Mem- 
bers would find the evidence to which he 
referred given in answer to Questions 
9067 and 9083 in the Report of the 
Committee of last year. The number of 
cattle and of sheep which were brought 
to Islington and Deptford Markets re- 
spectively were very considerable. He 


found that, in 1872, there had been 
brought to Islington 250,000 cattle, and 
to Deptford 38,000; in 1873, 295,000 
to Islington, and 7,000 to Deptford ; in 
1874, 306,000 to Islington, and 7,000 to 
Deptford ; in 1875, 301,000 to Islington, 
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and 29,000 to Deptford ; and, in 1876, 
828,000 to Islington, and 22,000 to 
Deptford, of cattle, sheep, and calves. Of 
sheep there were 1,386,000 brought to 
the home market in 1872, and 123,000 to 
the foreign market; in 1873, 1,458,000 
to the home, and none to the foreign 
market ; in 1874, 1,650,000 to the home, 
and none to the foreign market; in 
1875, 1,600,000 and odd to the home 
market, and 86,000 to the foreign—a 
very large increase—and, in 1876, about 
1,500,000 to the home, and 40,000 to 
the foreign market. Now, in the ab- 
sence of information from the City, he 
had made calculations himself as to the 
amount of tolls received by the Corpora- 
tion for cattle at the present time; and 
he found that, taking as his basis the 
numbers of. 1877, there were landed at 
Deptford in that year about 68,000 
cattle at. 5s. a-head, 700,000 sheep at 
9d. a-piece, and 10,000 swine at 1s. each. 
That being so, he found that the figures 
would stand at £17,000 received within 
the year at Deptford alone for cattle ; 
at £26,000 for sheep; and at about 
£1,000 for swine—the receipts in the 
shape of rents being £2,000. The 
Committee would, therefore, see that 
the receipts of the Corporation at the 
foreign market alone during one year— 
and these would be their future receipts, 
even supposing that no greater restric- 
tions were imposed with regard to the 
slaughter of foreign cattle—amounted 
to no less a sum than £46,000. If, then, 
the Corporation should say that they were 
losing money by the markets, he hoped 
they would state how much they were 
losing by the Islington, and how much 
they were making by the Deptford 
Market; because it was, he contended, 
absurd and grossly unfair to take into 
the. aceount the street improvements 
which had been made, and the hotels 
which had been erected at Islington. 
Taking Deptford by itself, it brought 
the City, as he had already shown, 
£46,000 a-year, while the expenses 
were, so far as he could make out—in- 
terest and sinking fund, about £12,500 
a-year ; annual expenses, £5,000 ; giving 
a total of £17,500, which would leave 
an annual profit of something like 
£29,000 at Deptford alone. That profit, 
it appeared, the City received under the 
following circumstances :—The Corpora- 
tion had informed the Committee of 
last year that it was not their intention 
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to derive a profit from their markets, 
and that they wished to keep the tolls at 
so low a rate as would merely recoup 
them for their outlay, and no more. 
But in those tolls there would never, he 
maintained, be any reduction so long 
as the charges at Islington and Dept- 
ford continued to be lumped together. 
Taking Deptford by itself, at which 
there was a profit of £29,000 a-year, it 
was perfectly evident that the Corpora- 
tion could afford to reduce their charges ; 
and he would, therefore, on some future 
occasion, move the adoption of a new 
Schedule of charges. The very Schedule 
upon which he had fixed was, he might 
add, that contained in the Conservative 
Government Bill of 1868, to which were 
attached the names of the noble Lord 
the Member for Westmeath (Lord 
Robert Montagu) and the late Mr. 
Hunt. That Schedule, in his opinion, 
embodied a very reasonable proposal 
with respect to the charges which should, 
in future, be made at Deptford. As 
things at present stood, there were no 
signs of concession on the part of the 
City ; though he, for one, was prepared 
to enter into a compromise, if the Cor- 
poration would only come forward and 
say that they would contribute to the 
Metropolitan tolls. But if they would 
neither accept any such compromise nor 
reduce their charges at Deptford, he 
should feel it to be his duty to continue 
his opposition to the present state of 
things, and it was with that object that 
he begged to move his Amendment. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 4, to 
leave out from the word “ provisions,” 
in line 40, to the word “animals,” 
in line 48, inclusive.—(Sir Charles W. 
Ditke.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Mr. Atperman COTTON wished, in 
reply to the hon. Baronet whohad just sat 
down, to point out that he was labour- 
ing under a mistake in supposing that 
the Corporation of the City of London 
ought not to have the control of the 
markets. It was absolutely necessary 
that some good working authority should 
exercise that control over the whole of 
the Metropolitan markets ; and he defied 
anyone to prove that in any way the 
Corporation had abused the trust which 
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had been reposed in them. The hon. 
Baronet had argued that it was unfair 
to lump together the receipts at the two 
markets of Islington and Deptford; but 
he, on the other hand, was prepared to 
maintain that it was most fair that both 
accounts should be dealt with. The 
Corporation, he might add, had no pecu- 
niary interest in those markets, which 
existed for the public convenience and 
the public good. As to the vast profits 
which the hon. Baronet said were made 
at Deptford, he would: beg to inform 
him and the Committee that the total 
loss at the close of the year 1876 on ac- 
count of all the markets within the 
jurisdiction of the City of London—in- 
cluding tolls, charges, rents, &c.— 
amounted to £171,955. [Sir Cuartes 
W. Dnxe: Not for one year.} That 
was the total loss up to the end of 
1876, and included all the charges from 
the time of the opening of the Metropo- 
litan Cattle Market and the Foreign 
Cattle Market at Deptford; so that, at 
the present moment, the Corporation 
was considerably out of pocket on ac- 
count of.those markets. The hon. Ba- 
ronet had said that the Corporation had 
included in the cost of its markets the 
outlay upon several new roads and upon 
buildings in the markets; but it was 
only fair and proper to debit them with 
that expenditure. The Metropolitan 
Cattle Market had been erected in 
Copenhagen Fields, which had been 
adapted to the purposes of a market ; 
and if proper approaches had not been 
made to it, and other necessary accom- 
modation provided, it would, instead of 
a success, have turned out to be a 
failure. The money expended upon it 
had been laid out for the public conve- 
nience and good, and he did not know 
that the Corporation had ever worked 
in any other sense. If it were possible 
to reduce the rates and charges in the 
markets, the publie might rely upon it 
that would be done, for the Corporation 
never acted illiberally. He could not 
understand, he must confess, why those 
attacks were made uponthem. As mat- 
ters stood, it was absolutely necessary 
that there should be some control of the 
markets, and surely it was better that 
that control should be left with the Cor- 
poration than that it should be handed 
over to some new and ambitious body, 
which might be desirous of possessing 
it. Would it not be wiser to leave it in 
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the hands of a body whose increase of 
income was likely always to be accom- 
panied by additional. public improve- 
ments, and who laboured for the advan- 
tage of the citizens at large? And 
when he spoke of the Corporation, he 
wished to be understood as speaking of 
the City, with hundreds of thousands of 
human beings constantly passing through 
it, and of its enormous daily population 
of nearly 750,000. It was to provide 
for the health and good accommodation 
of that immense concourse of people 
that all the great improvements in build- 
ings, sewerage, and with respect to 
markets, were carried out by the Cor- 
poration; and, although the hon. Ba- 
ronet was of opinion that their gains 
were enormous, he could assure the 
Committee that, on the contrary, their 
loss, as he had already pointed out, on 
those markets was very great. It was 
true that the hon. Baronet had given 
him Notice that he intended to put a 
Question to him on thesubject. But he 
had given it to him only on the previous 
morning; and, although he was the 
senior Member for the City of London, 
he was not the Member for the Corpora- 
tion. He might at once say, however, 
that the Corporation had nothing to con- 
ceal, and if the hon. Baronet would 
move for Returns specifying the items 
of cost and income of all the markets 
under their control, the Corporation 
would, he had no doubt, immediately 
proceed to prepare such a Return and 
present it to him for the use of the 
House. He could not himself at the 
moment supply the information for which 
the hon. Baronet asked; and, indeed, 
the demand for it had been so sudden 
as to suggest the idea that the thought 
of the Amendment had occurred to him 
so suddenly, that he had not time to 
make his calculations so accurately and 
rofoundly as he had no doubt the hon. 

aronet would otherwise have done. As 
to lumping the markets together, surely 
the Corporation were entitled to take 
that course? Why should the City be 
called upon, out of its funds, to keep up 
a market which was not a paying one? 
As regarded the figures that had been 
given to the House that day, he was 
not in a position to answer them ; but 
he could say that the total loss to the 
City from the opening of the markets to 
the close of last year was £170,195. 
The public was their creditor, and any 
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injustice done to the City would be an 
injustice done to the public. He hoped, 
therefore, that the House would respect, 
as it always had done, the confidence 
which it had placed in the City of Lon- 
don. He hoped they would look upon 
this Amendment as an unnecessary and 
frivolous one, one which was put to turn 
away citizens from the good work they 
were doing; for assuredly Parliament 
could not expect them to keep on paying 
without giving them an opportunity of 
recouping. As far as the City was con- 
cerned, the Corporation never spent 
public money even on the hospitality for 
which they were so famous. Their hos- 
pitality was defrayed out of private 
funds as well as contributions to useful 
purposes. He hoped that the House 
would reject this Amendment, and would 
consider it unnecessary and frivolous, 
and one which would take away from 
the credit which the City of London had 
derived from all its works and by all its 
examples. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he wanted 
to avoid their getting into any long dis- 
cussion as to the relation of the City of 
London to the rest of the Metropolis. The 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. Alderman Cotton) 
had just made some defence of the City. 
He had stated that they had a great loss. 
The hon. Baronet (Sir Charles W. Dilke) 
had stated that they had great profit. 
It would take the House a long time to 
ascertain on which side the profit and 
loss went, and would interfere with their 
going on. The course the Government 
should have taken was one leaving 
matters between the City and the Metro- 
polis as they were before the Bill was 
brought in. He was really surprised 
that the Secretary to the Treasury should 
have allowed the Representatives of the 
City to get behind him and put in Sub- 
section 2. Sub-section 2 altered the 
position of the City to the Metropolis. 
It said— 

‘‘The City of London and the Liberties 
thereof shall be exempt from contributing for 
purposes of this Act to the Metropolitan Con- 
solidated rate.” 

It looked at first sight plausible that they 
should not pay their own rates and those 
of the Metropolis as well. But that 
would bring up the whole question of 
their having their own markets and the 
Metropolitan Markets as well — not 
merely the foreign but the home cattle 
markets in the Metropolis, He did not 
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think they should be surprised if the 
rest of the Metropolis should say—‘“ As 
you have this control and do not desire 
to get rid of it, and as you have so 
very much to do with the cattle trade, 
and, in fact, are responsible for it over 
the whole of this great City, you should 
pay your share of the rates.” He did 
not see why the House should have this 
question. Why should they be troubled 
with it? Why should there have been 
any change made from the former Act? 
If the Government were willing to leave 
things as they found them, and with- 
draw Sub-section 2, his hon. Friend the 
Member for Chelsea would, perhaps, not 
push his Amendment. He was not 
surprised that it had been proposed ; but 
it would oblige them to go into a dis- 
cussion of the exact position of the City, 
and it seemed to him that, in the in- 
terests of the Bill, that was not desirable. 
He would suggest that the Government 
should withdraw Sub-section 2. 

Mr. RITCHIE hoped the Govern- 
ment would assent to this proposition. 
The proposal of the hon. Baronet to 
withdraw the markets from the Cor- 
poration was not one which he could give 
his assent to. He was persuaded, how- 
ever, that the hon. Baronet did not 
attach so much importance to that 
point as he did to the proposed change 
exempting the City from contributing 
to the Metropolitan rate. He (Mr. 
Ritchie) certainly would protest, in the 
strongest manner, against exempting 
them from contributing to the Metro- 
politan rate; and if the Government 
would give some pledge that that should 
not be the case, he had no doubt the hon. 
Baronet would withdraw his Amend- 
ment. Why the City should be exempted 
he could not understand. They would 
make their own rate and would contri- 
bute next to nothing. 

Mr. Atperman COTTON said, that 
hon. Members ought to bear in mind 
that the City only claimed exemption 
from contributing to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works for the purposes of this 
Act. If the markets remained in the 
hands of the City, the Metropolitan 
Board would have nothing to do with 
this work. The hon. Member for the 
Tower Hamlets (Mr. Ritchie) spoke of 
due contribution to the Metropolitan 
Board of Works. That was impossible 
by the Act, because the Corporation had 
so many claims upon themselves within 
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themselves. The Corporation of the 
City of London was exempted, and was 
allowed to maintain its rights and privi- 
leges, and within itself had the power 
of raising its own rates. He could not 
see why, except for some mischievous 
purpose, the 7 sae be asked to 
contribute to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. He did not know what claim 
that Board had on them, or what sum 
they would have to contribute. There- 
fore, he hoped the House would not ask 
the Government to withdraw this clause, 
but would ask them most firmly to main- 
tain and keep it. 

Sirk UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH said, the hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Alderman Cotton) had addressed 
the Committee a second time, but had 
not noticed what had been said by 
the hon. Member. He had not noticed 
the fact that the City of London had 
a monopoly of the markets of this 
Metropolis. While the City of Lon- 
don enjoyed that privilege, and ex- 
cluded from the enjoyment of that 
privilege all the rest of the Metropolis, 
surely it was fair that the City should 
contribute handsomely to the expenses 
of the rest of the Metropolis. If the 
Government persisted in retaining Sub- 
section 2, the City should be prepared 
to give some return for that concession. 
He would suggest that Her Majesty’s 
Government should take up the question 
of the monopoly of the markets in the 
City of London, so that markets should 
be set up in various parts of the Me- 
tropolis. No greater boon could be 
conferred upon the poor of the Metro- 
polis than that there should be markets 
within the reach of all. If he might 
offer a piece of advice to the hon. 
Member for the City of London, he 
should say that he would be ill- 
advised in pressing opposition to any 
proposal short of taking away any of 
the privileges of the City of London. 
He hoped, if the Government did per- 
severe, they would seriously consider 
the propriety of getting something from 
the City in return. 

Mr. CHARLEY said, the proposal 
of the hon. Baronet was that the City 
should pay twice over—first, its own 
expenses, and, secondly, those of the 
Metropolis inside the City. TheAmend- 
ment would involve a distinct breach of 
faith. The City of London had been for 
centuries the market authority. All that 
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was proposed by the Bill was that the 
Corporation of London alone should con- 
tinue. to be the market, authority for the 
Metropolis ; but.that, for all other pur- 
poses, the Metropolitan Board of Works 
should, outside the City, be the local 
authority. If, the. Amendment were 
carried, 1t would amount.to. this—that 
the City should not. be their own local 
authority. over. their,.own market at 
Deptford, and that would be most un- 
fair. 

Mr. W. H. JAMES said, that the 
hon..Member for the City of London 
had observed that the City deserved con- 
sideration, because it had so many just 
claims. That meant.that it had so many 
beans in its fields, He did hope that it 
would not be necessary that. they should 
raise, on this part of the discussion, the 
whole question of the monopoly of mar- 
kets at present possessed by the City of 
London, and which, he thought, existed 
without any fair reason whatever. He 
was at a loss to conceive why the 2nd 
sub-section had been inserted in the 
Bill; and if the Government made no 
concession, so far as to accept the pro- 
posal of the right hon. Member for 
Bradford, he must say it would be ne- 
cessary to have further discussion with 
regard to monopoly of. markets. 

Sin HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the Committee was not a little con- 
fused by the fact that these two sections, 
which hinged upon each other, had got 
a little obscured in the discussion. There 
were really two propositions mixed up 
in this question. He should like to 
separate distinctly the two proposals. 
The first proposal. which the hon. 
Baronet made, which was the question 
before them, was that they should de- 
prive the City of. what they, possessed 
now by old Charter right—which was, in 
reality, the power of regulating the 
municipality of the town and the mar- 
kets of the town. He would remind 
the Committee that when this power 
was given, the City of London was really 
the municipality of London, and as such, 
these powers were intrusted to them, 
No one. had reason to say that these 
powers had not been well.and properly 
administered by them. ‘The second pro- 
posal of the hon, Baronet was to remove 
Sub-section 2, which was. to relieve the 
City from rates for the purposes of this 
Act in regard to the whole Metropolis. 
As he understood the law, up to the 
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present moment the City of London 
had, at all events, representation on the 
Metropolitan Board, and had contri- 
buted to the rates levied under the Act 
of 1869 relating to the diseases of ani- 
mals ; and the proposal in the sub-sec- 
tion was to relieve them from the con- 
tributory rate, on the ground that the 
City enjoyed a separate jurisdiction. It 
was said that if this sub-section was not 
agreed to the City would have to pay 
twice over. With regard to the second 
proposal of the hon, Baronet, he under- 
stood that he intended to propose that 
the rates at present levied for the dif- 
ferent markets held in the City of Lon- 
don, Copenhagen Fields—commonly 
called Islington Market—and Deptford 
Market, should be altered, and that the 
tolls at Deptford, at present regu- 
lated by the City, should be regu- 
lated by Statute. On that point, he 
would like to put before the Committee 
a statement of the manner in which these 
tolls originally arose. The cattle market, 
as hon. Members were aware, used to 
exist in Smithfield. When it was found 
necessary to abandon Smithfield Market 
and set up a new market, pressure was 
brought to bear on the authorities of 
the City to oblige them to make that 
new market. It was to provide for 
future increase in the cattle trade that 
that market was constituted by the City, 
and especially with a view of dealing 
with the importation of cattle. Pressure 
was afterwards brought to bear on the 
City to compel them to set up Deptford 
Market. The argument of the City was 
—‘‘ You are going to take from us some 
of the cattle which at present go to our 
Copenhagen Market. a will diminish 
thereby the receipts, and we therefore 
ask you to give us the right to set up 
exceptional rates for the trade that is 
to be brought into Deptford.” There 
could be no doubt that the City, under 
the compulsion of the Act then put upon 
them, were put to large expenditure, and 
were obliged to lay out a large sum of 
money in creating a market at Dept- 
ford. Beyond that, they had heard the 
senior Alderman stating that the loss 
since 1869, up to the 1st of January last, 
which he (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) 
could confirm, was £171,955. Now, he 
thought all this showed that the Com- 
mittee would do well to hesitate before 
they consented either to remove or to 
improve on the authority the House gave 
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to the City for carrying out and control- 
ling the markets which they had held 
for an unlimited time by Charter, espe- 
cially when they saw, by looking at the 
figures presented to the House, that the 
Corporation were considerable losers by 
the markets. He confessed that, from 
his own point of view, there was much 
to be said against the non-contributory 
powers of the City ; and he thought the 
suggestion thrown out by his right hon. 
Friend the ex-Vice President of the Coun- 
cil (Mr. W. E. Forster) was one that the 
Government could fairly accept. That 
was that they should stand by the 
existing state of things with regard to 
the rights of the City of London and the 
controlling of these markets, and that 
they should not interfere with the Sche- 
dules of prices, which had been really 
the results of Acts, forced upon them by 
the creation of the markets. Under 
these circumstances, if the Committee 
were of the same opinion as the right 
hon. Gentleman, he should propose to 
omit the sub-section, and ask the Com- 
mittee to adhere to the Bill on the other 
points. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
as the hon. Baronet the Secretary to the 
Treasury did not agree with his third 
proposal, it was quite impossible that he 
could accept the suggestion which had 
just been made. The Committee had 
been placed in a difficult position through 
discussing the second Amendment on 
the first; and he thought, with all sub- 
mission to the Committee, that he could 
not very well separate the two. He had 
not gone into the case at all upon the 
second. It was not necessary that he 
should go into the case, because the 
Government had given up the clause to 
allow the City to get off without payment 
of Metropolitan rates. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE submitted that 
they were entering on a case which 
might be fraught with future embarrass- 
ment to the progress of the Bill. They 
had a representation from Liverpool that 
there was no convenient market for the 
purposes of the Bill; and if they now 
decided that the City of London, which 
had undertaken to provide markets, 
should after all their expenditure be de- 
prived of the means of recouping them- 
selves, it would be but poor encourage- 
ment to Liverpool and others to provide 
accommodation. It was quite probable 
that neither the hon. Baronet the Mem- 
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ber for Chelsea (Sir Charles W. Dilke), 
nor the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Alderman 
Cotton), who represented the City, was 
prepared to go into detail and to discuss 
the matter on this Amendment. He 
trusted, therefore, that the Secretary to 
the Treasury would postpone this clause, 
if he did not abandon it. He would 

refer very much to see it postponed, 
becsiiss he did not wish to see diffi- 
culties arising in London and elsewhere. 

Sir ANDREW LUSK said, he was 
not a Member for the City of London, 
and it was not his business to defend the 
City of London. The City had four 
Members, and they ought to be present. 
Still, he was a Metropolitan Member, 
and he knew some of the facts. He held 
that it was convenient the City of London 
shouldhavethemarkets. Heremembered 
when an attempt was made to establish 
a market in Bethnal Green ; but it would 
not pay, and it was shut up. Another 
was tried at Hungerford, and it was 
shut up. They might as well try to 
move the House of Commons, or to move 
London, as to move a market. They 
could not move Mark Lane ; that was the 
Market for corn. They could not move 
Mincing Lane, which was the market 
for tea and sugar. It was true that the 
City had lost £171,000 by the Islington 
Market. He remembered the day when 
Members rose to denounce the folly of 
not moving the market from Smithfield. 
Now, when it was removed from there, 
hon. Members complained of the change. 
He denied that the money spent was 
spent on hotels and streets. Some streets 
had to be made; for what was the use 
of a market if they could nut get to it ? 
But this was a small part of the cost. 
The Actof Parliament gave the City power 
to do certain things, and they did those 
things in good faith ; and he would say to 
his Friends who were so anxious to get a 
new market and a new Corporation that 
he should be inclined to be rather con- 
servative in that matter. He would re- 
commend things, in reference to the taxa- 
tion under this Bill, to stand as they 
were without change. 

Sm JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG be- 
lieved the general public feeling was in 
favour of no change in the existing law. 
The City of London should not be exempt 
from contributing their share of the ex- 
penseincurred by the Metropolitan Board 
of Works in respect of cattle affected by 
disease within the Metropolis. The City, 
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he might remark, had not 100 cows 
kept within its area; whereas, in the 
Metropolis, there were many thou- 
sands. It gave him great satisfaction 
to find that a concession was being made 
to the Metropolis at large. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, as the 
Government had given way on Sub- 
section 2, he hoped his hon. Friend 
would not persist in his proposal to strike 
out sub-section 1. He did not think, 
on the other hand, that it would be fair 
to make any promise with regard to the 
Schedule, [Sir Henry Se.wiy-Isser- 
son: No, no!] He was glad to hear 
that. They might say, in fact, that 
sufficient for the clause were the con- 
cessions thereof. On the Schedule they 
could discuss the arguments of the hon. 
Baronet, and very strong arguments 
they were. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
could not agree to the passing of this 
sub-section, because he had the very 
strongest possible objection to the mo- 
nopoly given to the ity. He was only 
prepared to withdraw his Amendment 
on the City undertaking to withdraw 
their charges, and, as that had been 
refused, he must take a division. The 
hon. Baronet the Member for Finsbury 
(Sir Andrew Lusk) said the City had no 
monopoly. So far was that from the 
fact that they had the most absolute 
monopoly that could be conceived. No 
person, except he were a representative 
of the City, could erect any market in 
any portion of the Metropolis, or within 
a certain distance of it. Then it was 
said that the City had lost £171,000 by 
their markets. In answer to that, he 
had successfully proved—and the figures 
were not controverted by the hon. Mem- 
ber for the City (Mr. Alderman Cotton) 
—that the City were making a profit at 
the rate of £29,000 a-year at Deptford. 
It was true that at Islington they had 
sunk a great deal of money in street 
improvements, and if they deducted the 
interest on the money so spent, it might 
swallow up the profit on the market at 
Deptford. He contended, however, that 
they should keep the accounts separate, 
and then they would find that a large 
profit was made in a manner which was 
described before the Select Committee 
by a witness especially sent up by the 
Chamber of Agriculture. He said— 


“ The Corporation charged very heavy rents; 
and they also made the enormous charge for 
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landing of 5s. per bullock. That seemed to him 
a most serious tax upon meat, which must fall, 
finally, upon the consumer.” 

Those words were his case, and he 
should very strongly oppose the con- 
tinuance of this monopoly to the City, 
unless the City was prepared to reduce 
its charges. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, if Sub- 
section 2 had not been given up, he 
should have felt bound to vote with his 
hon. Friend. But as that sub-section 
had been withdrawn, he felt he must 
vote against the Amendment. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 264 ; 
Noes 69: Majority 195.— (Div. List, 
No. 222.) 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
did not propose to move the next Amend- 
ment, because the division just taken 
showed that the Committee was in favour 
of maintaining the monopoly enjoyed by 
the City. He would therefore propose 
the new sub-section, namely— 

“ (iii.) The maximum tolls, dues, and pay- 
ments that may be taken at the Deptford Cattle 
Market, shall be those specified in Schedule 3 to 
this Act.” 

As he had shown, the greatest possible 
objection was felt by large firms of 
butchers and salesmen, and others en- 
gaged in the cattle trade, to the charges 
levied by the Corporation at Deptford. 
The witness sent by the Central Chamber 
of Agriculture, whose evidence before 
the Council he had quoted, had, for 
instance, declared that these charges 
were monstrously too high. He thought 
some objection might be raised to this 
Motion, reducing tolls and charges, being 
put forward by a private Member, and 
he should not have proposed it had he 
not found an exact precedent in the case 
of other Bills. The Schedule he pro- 
posed was taken from the Bill, brought 
in in 1868 by the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for Westmeath (Lord Robert Mon- 
tagu) and Mr. Hunt. He himself 
thought that the charges fixed in that 
Schedule were too high; but he had 
accepted these, because they had been 
proposed by those hon. Members, because 
they were the most moderate propositions 
to. which he could possibly agree, and 
because, before proposing them, the 
figures were most carefully examined by 
Mr. Hunt. At the same time, as he 
thought, the figures were too high, if 
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there were any feeling that they ought 
to be lowered, he should willingly agree 
to it. The charges at present were 
divided into two parts. There was a 
charge for rent and market charges, and 
a charge for lairage, fixed at so much for 
so many days. He, of course, put all 
the charges into one sum; but he did 
not allow so many days’ lairage; and, 
therefore, if the animals were detained 
for several days, the charge would be 
about the same. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY, in seconding 
the Amendment, said, his contention was 
that there was a separate contract be- 
tween the House and the City as to this 
Deptford Market, and it was that if the 
City, within a certain time, erected this 
market, they should be allowed to make 
certain charges in respect toit. But that 
contract was subject to the understanding 
that the House should have the power 
of revising these rates if they were 
found to be insufficient, or to be too 
much. Now that they were dealing with 
these foreign animals, it was a proper 
time to revise these charges, and put 
them on a proper footing. The charges 
contained in the Bill of 1868 would, prac- 
tically, he thought, amount to the same 
price as was charged at. present. The 
City took 5s. per head, which included 
lairage for 10 days. By the Schedule, 
the lairage for 10 days at the prices 
fixed would be 2s. 6¢d., and wharfage 
rent, &c., would make another 2s. 6d. 
Therefore, he would suggest an Amend- 
ment on the Amendment of his hon. 
Friend, and make the 2s. 6d. include 
lairage for three days, all time after- 
wards being charged at the rate pro- 
posed in the Bill. These charges would, 
he thought, be fairer to all parties, and 
while not actually reducing the maxi- 
mum charges the City of London would 
be entitled to make, would adapt the 
charges to the accommodation afforded in 
the different cases. No doubt, one of 
the arguments against the slaughter of 
cattle at the port of debarkation was 
that the charges at Deptford were so 
high—higher than they were at Copen- 
hagen Fields. 

Mr. Atperman COTTON thought any 
sudden attempt to alter the Schedule of 
charges unwise, and certainly beside 
the question with which they were 
really called upon to deal. The Cor- 
poration had borrowed £250,000 against 
these tolls, and for the payment of the 
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interest on the bonds it looked to those 
tolls, which the Legislature had allowed 
them to receive. The Committee ought 
not to allow themselves to be carried 
away by the figures of the hon. Baronet. 
The net profit of the foreign market at 
Deptford last year was £11,000, and not 
the amount stated by the hon. Member 
for Chelsea. Against that sum there 
was £9,000, which they would have 
to spend this year on improvements. 
That would bear out what he said, that 
whatever the City got it really went to 
the improvement of something which was 
for the good of the citizens. In regard 
to the hotels built at the new Cattle 
Market at Islington, he had to admit 
that they were failures as hotels; but 
they had been converted into model 
dwellings for the poor, and were now 
let to artizans eal: labourers at very 
cheap rents. He hoped the Government 
would not allow so serious an alteration 
as that now proposed to take place as the 
result of a discussion of this kind. 

Mr. MUNDELLA hoped hon. Mem- 
bers on both sides of the House would 
support the Amendment. They had evi- 
dence beforethem last year which showed 
that the rates were excessive. He would 
cite the evidence of Mr. Silvester, of the 
Central Chamber of Commerce, who said 
that the rates charged by the Corpora- 
tion were very heavy; that they charged 
an enormous rate on landing—namely, 
58.3; and that this was a serious tax on 
meat, which must eventually fall ou the 
eonsumer. The hon. Alderman who re- 
presented the City of London (Mr. Alder- 
man Cotton) said the net profit last year 
was only £11,000, and that they would 
have to expend £9,000 this year upon ex- 
tensions and improvements. But surely 
he did not expect to charge extensions 
and improvements to the revenue ac- 
count of asingle year? That was a matter 
of capital account, and there was no 
doubt these works would lead to a large 
increase in income. He wished the 
Committee to understand that this was 
not a question exclusively affecting the 
City of London or the Metropolis. It 
was one affecting the whole of the 
Kingdom. A large revenue was to be 
derived from these markets, and that fact 
might affect his constituents quite as 
much as the people of the Metropolis, 
since it was in evidence that these 
charges influenced the excessive charges 
for meat; and he did hope that the Go- 
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vernment would take care to protect 
the Provinces—because it was to the 
Government they must look for the pro- 
tection—against what everyone admitted 
was anexcessive rate. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
could not consent in this way to upset 
an agreement come to with the City of 
London at a time when the Corporation 
was compelled to erect this market. At 
that time, in consequence of the estab- 
lishment of the market at Deptford, the 
City of London was put to a loss with 
reference to other cattle accommodation 
which they had provided. It had been 
stated by the hon. Baronet that the evi- 
dence before the Committee went to show 
that a very large increase would take 
place in the income derived from the 
tolls taken at Deptford, and he added 
that the amount was estimated before the 
Committee to reach £50,000 a-year. But 
that calculation was framed on the idea 
that the whole foreign trade was going 
to be slaughtered at the port of Deptford. 
There would be, no doubt, a large in- 
crease in the market receipts if there 
was to bea large investment in the cattle 
going there. But what were the real 
facts? They knew that in consequence 
of the severe: restrictions of the last 18 
months against cattle imported from 
countries where cattle plague was known 
to exist, there was a large increase in 
the numbers. slaughtered there. But if 
the suggestion made that day were 
carried out, the whole of this increase 
might, very probably, upon foreign 
countries becoming clean, disappear; at 
least a large portion of the import would 
be withdrawn. from Deptford. That 
brought them to the real position of the 
City. When the market had to be con- 
structed, the Corporation said—‘‘ You 
must give us exceptional tolls in this 
place, because you force us to make 
markets of great extent without insuring 
us a certain trade or certain receipts.” 
He desired to recall the attention of hon. 
Members to the evidence given before 
the Committee on the idea suggested by 
the hon. Member for Sheffield (Mr. Mun- 
della). Mr. Rudkin, who spoke with 


considerable weight as representing the 
City, and knowing the management of 
the markets, was closely examined on 
the point by the right hon, Gentleman 
opposite (Mr. W. E. Forster) ; and if 
hon. Members would refer to Question 
9,068, they would find that he there 
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stated that the 5s. comprised the wharf- 
age, the 10 days which the cattle might 
stay, and, in reality, when they looked at 
the charge at Islington Market, recol- 
lecting that no wharves had to be 
charged there for landing the cattle, and 
that, in other respects, it was exempt 
from expenditure inevitable at Deptford, 
the respective amounts would come to 
identically the same. Taking all these 
facts into consideration, along with the 
uncertainty of the trade, he thought the 
Government were justified in resisting 
any alteration of the terms. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER was glad to 
find, from the remarks of his hon. 
Friend, that he looked forward to the 
concession the Government was going 
to make as likely very much to increase 
the number of live animals brought into 
the country. He thought the question 
as to the charges at Deptford should be 
put off to a later stage of the Bill. No 
doubt, the City would continue to charge 
the maximum they were entitled to 
charge, and it was a question calling 
for consideration whether these maxi- 
mum rates were too high, He did not 
know that his hon. Friend (Sir Charles 
W. Dilke) had proved his case ; but, at 
any rate, he had made out a strong 
prima facie case, and the Government 
ought to be careful to look into the mat- 
ter, and be careful to consider it at a 
further stage of the Bill. The evidence 
given by Mr. Rudkin—who was a very 
able man and very conversant with the 
subject—had been alluded to by the 
Secretary to the Treasury. But that 
gentleman said, in addition to what had 
been quoted, that if the revenue of the 
Corporation from Deptford increased 
largely, and if it was considered desir- 
able that there should be a reduction in 
the charges, he was quite sure the Cor- 
poration would be prepared to listen to 
the suggestion. He said— 

“In fact, you will remember when these 
charges wore originally fixed, it was under- 
stood they were simply to be for two or three 
years, to see how they worked.”’ 

The principle was that the markets were 
to pay a fair interest on the outlay upon 
them, and not that the experimental and 
maximum charges should be maintained. 
Now, Mr. Rudkin admitted that Dept- 
ford should stand upon its own position; 
but in solving the question whether the 
City made or lost, they would have to 
consider the number of cattle taken to 
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Islington Market. They knew from the 
Returns that 67,817 cattle were landed 
at Deptford in 1877; and at 5s. a-head, 
that would represent an income of 
£16,954; and 700,000 sheep at 9d., re- 
presenting some £26,000; and with the 
revenue from swine, and taking the 
rent into consideration, it would be 
found that the income from Deptford 
last year amounted to over £45,000. 
Their informant, a man of great ex- 
perience, told them that the expenses 
at Deptford Market, including interest 
on cost of building, were not more than 
£17,000 a-year, which left a profit of 
£28,000 last year. That was irrespec- 
tive of anything the Bill might do. 
Now, that, he thought, was rather a 
strong primd facie case for re-considera- 
tion; and if he were in the position of 
his hon. Friend (Sir Charles W. Dilke), 
he should ask the Government to 
give an undertaking that they would 
carefully examine into the matter before 
the Report was brought up. He thought 
they could not do less, and if they did 
that, he should advise the withdrawal 
of the Amendment. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, the defence 
for the high rates was the uncertainty 
of the trade, and the large outlay in- 
eurred in erecting the market. He 
would like to ask the Committee to con- 
sider the effect of this defence on Clause 
37, under which other communities be- 
sides that of London were expected to 
provide wharves and other conveniences. 
What would be the consequence if they 
were to be told that they were to lay out 
a large amount foravery uncertain trade? 
They would either decline to erect wharves 
at all, or would adopt a scale of charges 
as high as that at Deptford, and 
the general result would be that that 
high scale would become stereotyped 
over the whole country. It was the in- 
terest of the whole country to have a 
low scale adopted. Supposing Provin- 
cial towns to invest large sums of money 
in these markets, how were they to be 
recouped except by putting heavy 
charges in some way upon the dead 
meat? He hoped a moderately low 
scale would be fixed for Deptford, and 
one which might become uniform 
throughout the whole country. 

Sirk HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
thought the hon. Member for Glasgow 
(Mr. Anderson) was leading the Com- 
mittee away from the real issue. The 
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hon. Gentleman argued as if wharves and 
other costly works would become neces- 
sary under the Bill in all the large towns. 
He seemed to have forgotten the altera- 
tion assented to by the Government. It 
was very much to be doubted whether 
the result of the Bill would be to create, 
to any extent at all, a necessity for in- 
ereased wharfage in towns and cities 
such as the city represented by the hon. 
Gentleman. The point clearly turned 
upon whether excessive profits were 
derived from Deptford Market. It was 
stated—and he apprehended that here 
there could be no doubt—that the un- 
certainty of the trade at Deptford Mar- 
ket rendered it very difficult to fix any 
very low scale of charges to meet the 
expenses of that market. The right 
hon. Gentleman (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
had stated the expenses at £17,000; 
but he seemed to forget that over and 
above that there was the interest’ which 
had to be paid on the outlay incurred 
in erecting the market, and this interest 
amounted to £12,000. The question 
depended not merely upon whether the 
revenue would meet the working ex- 
penses and interest; but they should 
also have to inquire in how far cattle, 
for which provision was made at Dept- 
ford, had been diverted to other markets. 
He was quite willing to adopt the sug- 
gestion of the right hon. Gentleman ; 
and, although he had already carefully 
gone into the figures, and had heard a 
good deal of evidence with regard to the 
tolls, during the sittings of the Com- 
mittee which inquired into the general 
subject, he had no objection to giving 
the City an opportunity of showing that 
the profits they derived from the tolls 
were not excessive, if that were really 
the case, having regard to all the charges 
incident to the maintenance of the es- 
tablishment. Judging from the state- 
ment of Mr, Rudkin, he thought the 
presumption was that the City itself, 
if it could reverse its bye-laws without 
incurring a loss which it ought not to 
bear, would do so, and reduce the tolls, 
if the income they yielded was in excess 
of the requirements it was bound to 
provide for. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY reminded the 
Committee that toll at Deptford on bul- 
locks was 10 times that charged at Is- 
lington, while on sheep it was eight 
times as large. It would be easy to 
ascertain the sum of money which the 
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City of London would have got if the 
foreign cattle had gone to Islington 
Market ; and, altogether, he thought the 
case clear in favour of a reduction—un- 
less, indeed, they sanctionéd the view 
of the hon. Gentleman (Mr. Alderman 
Cotton), and allowed the charge that 
ought to be met out of the capital ac- 
count to be placed against revenue—in 
which case it would be very easy to 
make out a loss on the markets. The 
question was, what were the fair ex- 
penses requisite for carrying on Dept- 
ford Market? This, he thought, was 
the proper time for revising these tolls. 

Mr. Arperman COTTON did not see 
how, in any of these calculations, they 
could ignore the fact that the Corpora- 
tion of the City of London had been put 
to the loss of £172,000 upon its 
markets. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE thought 
the hon. Alderman bound to give the 
data upon which his figures were 
founded, just as he gave the basis of 
his calculations— namely, the Govern- 
ment Returns of the animals imported. 
He wished to remind the hon. Baronet 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson), that in the 
£17,000, at which he estimated the ex- 
penses of the market, he included the 
interest, put down at the sum of 
£12,000. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
understood the estimate to be £17,000 
plus the interest. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
working expenses were £4,500, and the 
interest 12,500. 

Mr. GREGORY said, that in dealing 
with this question, it was necessary to 
take the Returns for a series of years. 
If there was a surplus from the tolls of 
one year, it would be a dangerous thing 
to say that, therefore, the tolls should 
be reduced. So far as he understood 
the case, the City authorities had pledged 
these tolls as a security for the expenses 
they had been put to; and in dealing 
with the tolls in the manner suggested, 
they might be seriously prejudicing the 
interests of the creditors. 

Mr. DODSON would like to have a 
distinct answer from some actual autho- 
rity on the subject as to the statement 
that the lenders had no security except 
the tolls. Was that so or not? Apart 
from that particular question, he wanted 
to know in what position they would be 
placed if the Amendment of the hon. 
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Baronet the Member for Chelsea was 
rejected. He understood it had been 
admitted, on behalf of the City of Lon- 
don, that there was no kind of guaran- 
tee or understanding that the tolls were 
to be continued for a fixed period of 
years; on the contrary, that they were 
to be open to revision. Now, if they let 
this opportunity pass of securing a con- 
sideration whether they ought to be re- 
vised or not, were they not letting slip 
on opportunity which might not easily 
recur again? He wanted to know what 
the Secretary to the Treasury had un- 
dertaken to do in this matter? A sug- 
gestion was made by the hon. and 
learned Member for Taunton (Sir Henry 
James) that these tolls might be con- 
sidered between this and the Report. 
He did not understand that the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury had given any 
distinct undertaking on that subject ; 
but if he had, what was it? Was he 
going to approach the consideration of 
the tolls for the purpose of revising 
them ; or was he only giving a sort of 
general assurance that they should be 
considered, and that nothing more was 
to come of it? The proper opportunity 
for considering and revising tolls was 
while they were in Committee on the 
Bill. If they once let the Bill get out 
of Committee, they could not, even 
though they wished to do so, revise the 
tolls on the Report. If, therefore, any- 
thing was to be done in the way of 
revision of these tolls, they ought to 
have an understanding that it should be 
done in Committee. If they rejected 
the Amendment of the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Chelsea, they would have 
no undertaking to that effect; and it 
would be rather unusual to bring up a 
Schedule on the subject when nothing 
had been said in the enacting part of the 
Bill about such a Schedule. Unless the 
Secretary to the Treasury would under- 
take to bring up a new clause and a Sche- 
dule of tolls before the Bill was out of 
Committee, or give some assurance on the 
subject, he should be prepared to vote 
in favour of the Amendment of the hon. 
Baronet the Member for Chelsea. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
did not wish the Committee to divide 
without a clear knowledge of what he 
stated he would do. What he had stated 
was that he had gone carefully into this 
case, and-that he believed the tolls, 
however exceptionally high they might. 
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be considered, could not be looked upon 
as a counterpart for the expense the 
City was put to for the creation and 
maintenance of this particular market. 
Such was his impression, and: therefore 
it was that no alteration of the tolls had 
been proposed in this Bill: But: if it 
could be shown that the receipts were 
sufficient to justify a change in the scale 
of tolls, taking into consideration the 
question of loss to the Corporation by 
the removal of the cattle from the origi- 
nal market, then he should be prepared 
to alter the Bill so as to provide for a 
reduction of the tolls. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN could not help 
thinking that the hon. Baronet already 
possessed sufficient information to enable 
him to say whether the tolls charged by 
the City were excessive or not. He 
could not understand why Pariiament 
should treat the City of London in a 
different way to that in which it treated 
other Corporations. How did it deal, 
for instance, with Gas and Water Com- 
panies when they came to the House 
and asked to raise additional capital? 
In every case there was a clause inserted 
prohibiting them from making more 
than 6 per cent in the case of Water, 
and 7 per cent in the case of Gas Com- 
panies. The other day, the great Cor- 
poration of Manchester came to Parlia- 
ment to ask for powers to enable them 
to supply their district with water, and 
it was actually imposed upon them that 
they should only obtain 4} or 5 per cent 
for their outlay from other local bodies 
whom they were to supply. The hon. 
Member for the City of London (Mr, 
Alderman Cotton) admitted that last 
year they got a net profit of £11,000 or 
£12,000, in addition to the interest and 
sinking fund, which amounted to another 
£12,000. [Mr. Alderman Corron : 
£9,000 of that had to be spent this 
year.! The hon. Member admitted 
there was an absolute net profit of 
£11,000. They could not reckon the 
net profit until they had paid the neces- 
sary expenses for interest to the persons 
who lent the money and to the sinking 
fund. It was given in evidence before 
the Committee that the total sum ex- 
pended by the City was £235,000, and 
anybody could calculate that the sinking 
fund upon that amount would come. to 
between £11,000 and £12,000. alto- 
gether; and the City, were making, 
according to their own admission, some- 
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thing like £23,000 per annum. Those 
two sums amounted to about 10 per cent 
on the capital expended ; and what he 
wanted to know was, why Manchester 
should:be tied down to only 4} per cent, 
when the City of London made 10 per 
cent? The proof'that the tolls were ex- 
cessive was contained in another fact 
which was given before the Committee 
—-namely,: that they were something 
like a times as high as they were at 
the Islington Market. This difference 
was, in a great measure, due to the fact 
of a misapprehension. The maximum 
charge was fixed, as it allowed 10 days’ 
lairage for cattle and other animals; 
whereas the majority of cattle did not 
remain in lairage for 10 days. He urged 
that these tolls should be reduced, and 
the City not allowed to make an exces- 
sive profit. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER thought his 
hon. Friend the Member for Chelsea 
ought to accept the offer of the Secretary 
to the Treasury. . They knew that the 
Government could get a majority on 
this question, and if the hon. Baronet 
went to a division he would be defeated. 
The Secretary to the Treasury had de- 
clared that he would look into the ques- 
tion, and if he found the facts were as 
stated, that he would introduce a clause 
dealing with the matter.. It would be 
better for his hon. Friend to accept that 
assurance, and withdraw hisAmendment. 

Sir OHARLES W. DILKE said, 
that, under the circumstances, he would 
withdraw not only the Amendment now 
under consideration, but also the next one 
which stood in his name on the Paper. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 
Committee report Progress; to sit 
again 7o-morrow. 
House adjourned at five minutes 
before Six o’clock. 
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CONGRESS—CORRESPONDENCE AND 
PROTOCOLS. 


Tue Earn or BEACONSFIELD : 
My Lords, in: laying on the Table of 
your Lordships’ House, as I am about 
to do, the Protocols of the Congress: of 
Berlin, I have thought I should be only 
doing my duty to your Lordships’ House, 
to Parliament generally, and to. the 
country, if I made some remarks_on the 
policy which was supported by the Re- 
presentatives of Her Majesty at the Con- 
gress, and which is embodied in : the 
Treaty of Berlin and in the Convention 
which was placed on your Lordships’ 
Table during my absence. 

My Lords, you are aware that the 
Treaty of San Stefano was looked on 
with much distrust and alarm by Her 
Majesty’s Government—that they be- 
lieved it was calculated to bring about 
a state of affairs dangerous to Euro- 
pean independence, and injurious to the 
interests of the British Empire. Our 
impeachment of that policy is before 
your Lordships and the country, and is 
contained in the Circular of my noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs in April last. Our pre- 
sent contention is that we can show that, 
by the changes and modifications which 
have been made in the Treaty of San 
Stefano by the Congress of Berlin and 
by the Convention of Constantinople, 
the menace to European independence 
has been removed, and: the threatened 
injury to the British Empire has been 
averted. Your Lordships will recollect 
that by the Treaty of San Stefano about 
one-half of Turkey in Europe was formed 
into a State called Bulgaria—a State 
consisting of upwards of 50,000 geo- 
graphical square miles, and containing a 
population of 4,000,000, with harbours 
on either sea—both on the shores of the 
Euxine and of the Archipelago. That 
disposition of territory severed Constanti- 
nople and the limited district which was 
still spared to the possessors of. that 
city—severed it from the Provinces of 
Macedonia and Thrace by Bulgaria 
descending to the very shores of the 
/Egean; and, altogether, a State was 
formed which, both from its ‘natural 
resources and its peculiarly favourable 
geographical position, must necessarily 
have exercised a predominant influence 
over the political and commercial in- 
terests of that part of the world, ‘The 
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remaining portion of Turkey in Europe 
was reduced also to a considerable 
degree by affording what was called 
compensation to previous rebellious tri- 
butary Principalities, which have now 
become independent States—so that the 
— result of the Treaty of San 

tefano was, that while it spared the 
authority of the Sultan so far as his 
capital and its immediate vicinity, it 
reduced him to a state of subjection to 
the great Power which had defeated his 
Armies, and which was present at the 
gates of his capital. Accordingly, though 
it might be said that he still seemed to 
be invested with*one of the highest 
functions of public duty-——the protection 
and custody of the Straits—it was ap- 
parent that his authority in that respect 
could be exercised by him only in defer- 
ence to the superior Power which had 
vanquished him, and to whom the pro- 
posed arrangements would have kept him 
in subjection. My Lords, in these 
matters the Congress of Berlin have made 
great changes. They have restored to 
the Sultan two-thirds of the territory 
which was to have formed the great Bul- 
garian State. They have restored to him 
upwards of 30,000 geographical square 
miles, and 2,500,000 of population—that 
territory being the richest in the Balkans 
where most of the land is rich, and the 

opulation one of the wealthiest, most 
ingenious, and most loyal of his subjects. 
The frontiers of his State have been 
pushed forward from the mere environs 
of Salonica and Adrianople to the lines 
of the Balkans and Trajan’s Pass; the 
new Principality, which was to exercise 
such an influence, and produce a revolu- 
tion in the disposition of the territory 
and policy of that part of the globe is 
now merely a State in the Valley of the 
Danube, and both in its extent and its 
population is reduced to one-third of 
what was contemplated by the Treaty of 
San Stefano. My Lords, it has been said 
that while the Congress of Berlin decided 
upon a policy so bold as that of declaring 
the range of the Balkans as the frontier 
of what may now be called New 
Turkey, they have, in fact, furnished it 
with a frontier which, instead of being 
impregnable, is in some parts un- 
defended, and is altogether one of an 
inadequate character. My Lords, it is 
very difficult to decide, so far as nature 
is concerned, whether any combination 
of circumstances can eyer be brought 
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about which would furnish what is 
called an impregnable frontier. Whe- 
ther it be river, desert, or moun- 
tainous range, it will be found, in the 
long run, that the impregnability of a 
frontier must be supplied by the vital 
spirit of man; and that it is by the, cou- 
rage, discipline, patriotism, and devotion 
of a population that impregnable frontiers 
can alone be formed. And, my Lords, 
when I remember what race of men. it 
‘was that created and defended Plevna, I 
must confess my confidence that, if the 
cause be a good one, they will not easily 
find that the frontier of the Balkans is 
indefensible. But itis said that although 
the Congress has furnished—and it pre- 
tended to furnish nothing more—a com- 
petent military frontier to Turkey, the 
disposition was so ill-managed that, at 
the same time, it failed to secure an 
effective barrier—that in devising the 
frontier, it so arranged matters that this 
very line of the Balkans may be turned. 
The Congress has been charged with 
having committed one of the greatest 
blunders that could possibly have been 
accomplished by leaving Sofia in the 
possession of a Power really independent 
of Turkey, and one which, in the course 
of time, might become hostile to Turkey. 
My Lords, this is, in my opinion, an 
error on the part of those who furnish 
information of an authentic character to 
the different populations of Europe, who 
naturally desire to have correct informa- 
tion on such matters. It is said that the 
position of Sofia is of a commanding 
character, and that of its value the Con- 
gress were not aware, and that it was 
yielded to an imperious demand on the 
part of one of the Powers represented 
at the Congress. My Lords, I can assure 
your Lordships that there is not a shadow 
of truth in the statement. I shall show 
that when the Congress resolved to 
establish the line of the Balkans as the 
frontier of Turkey, they felt that there 
would have been no difficulty, as a 
matter of course, in Turkey retaining the 
possession of Sofia. What happened was 
this. The highest military authority of 
the Turks—so I think I may describe 
him—was one of the Plenipotentiaries 
at the Congress of the Porte—I allude 
to Mehemet Ali Pasha. Well, the 
moment the line of the Balkans was 
spoken of, he brought under the notice 
of his Colleagues at the Conference—and 
especially, I may say, of the Plenipo- 
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tentiaries of Engiand—his views on the 
subject; and, speaking as he did not 
only with military authority, but also 
with consummate acquaintance with all 
these localities, he said nothing could be 
more erroneous than the idea that Sofia 
was a strong strategical position, and 
that those who possessed it would im- 
mediately turn the Balkans and march 
on Constantinople. He said that as a 
strategical position it was worthless; 
but that. there was a position in the 
Sandjak of Sofia which, if properly 
defended, might be regarded as impreg- 
nable, and that was the Pass of Ichtiman. 
He thought it of vital importance to the 
Sultan that that position should be 
secured to Turkey, as then His Majesty 
would have an efficient defence to his 
capital. That position was secured. It 
is a pass which; if properly defended, 
will prevent any host, however powerful, 
from taking Constantinople by turning 
the Balkans. But, in consequence of 
that arrangement, it became the duty of 
the Plenipotentiaries to see what would 
be the best arrangement in regard of 
Sofia and its immediate districts. The 
— of Sofia and its district are, 

believe, without exception, Bulgarian, 
and it was thought wise, they being 
Bulgarians, that, if possible, it should 
be included in Bulgaria. That was ac- 
complished by exchanging it for a dis- 
trict in which the population, if not 
exclusively,are numerically, Mahomedan, 
and ‘which, so far as the fertility of the 
land is concerned, is an exchange highly 
to the advantage of the Porte. That, 
my Lords, is a short account of an 
arrangement which I know has for a 
month past given rise in Europe, 
and especially in this country, to a 
belief that it was in deference to 
Russia that Sofia was not retained, 
and that by its not having been retained 
Turkey had lost the means of defend- 
ing herself, in the event of her being 
again plunged into war. 

My Lords, it has aiso been said, .with 
regard to the line of the Balkans, that 
it was not merely in respect of the pos- 
session of Sofia an error was committed, 
but that the Congress made a great 
mistake in not retaining Varna. My 
Lords, I know that there are in this 
Assembly many Members who have 
recollections—glorious recollections—of 
that locality. They will know at once 
that if the line of the Balkans were 
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established as the frontier, it would 
be impossible to include Varna, which 
is to the North of the Balkans. Varna 
itself is not a place of importance, and 
only became so in connection with a 
system of fortifications which are now 
to be rased. No doubt, in connection 
with a line of strongholds, Varna 
formed a part of a system of de- 
fence ; but of itself Varna is not a place 
of importance. Of itself it is only a 
roadstead, and those who dwell upon 
the importance of Varna and consider 
that it was a great error on the of 
the Congress not to have secured it for 
Turkey, quite forget that between the 
Bosphorus and Varna, upon the coast 
of the Black Sea, the Congress has al- 
lotted to Turkey by far a much more 
important point on the Black Sea—the 
harbour of Burgas. My Lords, I think 
I have shown that the charges made 
against the Congress on these three 
grounds—the frontiers of the Balkans, 
the non-retention of Sofia, and the giv- 
ing up of Varna—have'no foundation 
whatever. 

Well, my Lords, having established 
the Balkans as the frontier of Turkey 
in Europe, the Congress resolved that 
South of the Balkans, to a certain ex- 
tent, the country should be formed into 
a Province to which should be given the 
name of Eastern Roumelia. At one 
time, it was proposed by some to call 
it South Bulgaria; but it was manifest 
that with such a name between it and 
North Bulgaria, there would be con- 
stant intriguing to bring about a union 
between the two Provinces. We, there- 
fore, thought that the Province of East 
Roumelia should be formed, and that 
there should be established in it a Go- 
vernment somewhat different from that 
of contiguous Provinces where the au- 
thority of the Sultan might be more un- 
limited. I am not myself of opinion 
that, as a general rule, it is wise to in- 
terfere with a military Power which you 
acknowledge; but, though it might 
have been erroneous, as a political prin- 
ciple, to limit the military authority of 
the Sultan, yet there are in this world 
other things besides political principles 
— there are such things as _histori- 
cal facts, and he would not be a pru- 
dent statesman who did not take into 
consideration historical facts as well 
as political principles. The Province 
which we have formed into Eastern 
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Roumelia had been the scene of many 
excesses, by parties on both sides, to 
which human nature looks with deep re- 
gret; and it was thought advisable, in 
making these arrangements for the peace 
of Europe, that we should take steps to 
prevent the probable recurrence of such 
events. Yet to do this and not give 
the Sultan a direct military authority 
in the Province, would have been, in 
our opinion, a grievous error. We 
have, therefore, decided that the Sultan 
should have the power to defend the 
barrier of the Balkans with all his 
available force. He has power to de- 
fend his frontiers by land and by sea, 
both by the passes of the mountains and 
the ports and strongholds of the Black 
Sea. No limit has been placed on the 
amount of force he may bring to bear 
with that object. No one can dictate to 
him what the amount of that force shall 
be; but, in respect of the interior and 
the internal government of the Province, 
we thought the time had arrived when 
we should endeavour to carry into effect 
some of those important proposals in- 
tended for the better administration of 
the States of the Sultan which were dis- 
cussed and projected at the Conference 
of Constantinople. My Lords, I will 
not enter into any minute details on 
these questions. They might weary you 
at this moment, and I have several other 
matters on which I must yet touch ; but, 
generally speaking, I imagine there are 
three great points which we shall have 
before us in any attempt to improve the 
administration of Turkish Dominion. 
First of all, it is most important—and 
we have so established it in Eastern 
Roumelia—that the office of Governor 
shall be for a specific period, and that, 
as in India, it should not be for less 
than five years. If that system gene- 
rally obtained in the Dominions of the 
Sultan, I believe it would be of incal- 
culable benefit. Secondly, we thought it 
desirable that there should be instituted 
public assemblies, in which the popular 
element should be adequately represented, 
and that the business of those assemblies 
should be to levy and administer the local 
finances of the Province. And, thirdly, 
we thought it equally important that 
order should be maintained in this Pro- 
vince, either by a gendarmerie of ade- 
quate force or by a local militia, in both 
eases the officers holding their commis- 
sions from the Sultan. But the whole 
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subject of the administration of Eastern 
Roumelia has been referred to an 
Imperial Commission at Constanti- 
nople, and this Commission, after mak- 
ing its investigations, will submit re- 
commendations to the Sultan, who will 
issue Firmans to carry those recom- 
mendations into effect. I may mention 
here—as it may save time—that in all 
the arrangements which have been made 
to improve the condition of the subject- 
races of Turkey in Europe, inquiry by 
local commissions in all cases where in- 
vestigation may be necessary is contem- 
plated. Those commissions are to re- 
port their results to the Chief Commis- 
sion, and, after the Firman of the Sultan 
has been issued, the changes will take 
place. It is supposed that in the course 
of three months from the time of the 
ratification of the Treaty of Berlin, the 
principal arrangments may be effected. 
My Lords, I may now state what has 
been effected by the Congress in respect 
of Bosnia—that being a point on which 
I think considerable error prevails. One 
of the most difficult matters we had to 
encounter in attempting what was the 
object of the Congress of Berlin—namely, 
to re-establish the Sultan as a real and 
substantial authority—was the condition 
of some of his distant Provinces, and 
especially of Bosnia. The state of Bos- 
nia, and of those Provinces and Principa- 
lities contiguous to it, was one of chronic 
anarchy. There is no language which 
can describe adequately the condition of 
that large portion of the Balkan Penin- 
sula occupied by Roumania, Servia, 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, and other Pro- 
vinces. Political intrigues, constant 
rivalries, a total absence of all public 
spirit and of the pursuit of objects which 
patriotic minds would wish to accom- 
plish, the hatred of races, the animosities 
of rival religions, and, above all, the 
absence of any controlling power that 
could keep these large districts in any- 
thing like order—such were the sad 
truths, which no one who has investi- 
gated the subject could resist for a mo- 
ment. Hitherto—at least until within 
the last two years—Turkey had some 
semblance of authority, which, though 
it was rarely adequate, and when ade- 
quate, was unwisely exercised, still was 
an authority to which the injured could 
ee and which sometimes might con- 
trol violence. But the Turkey of the 
present time was in no condition to 
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exercise that authority. I inquired into 
the matter of those most competent to 
give an opinion, and the result of my 
investigation was a conviction that no- 
thing short of an Army of 50,000 men 
of the best troops of Turkey would pro- 
duce anything like order in those parts, 
and that, were the attempt to be made, 
it would be contested and resisted, and 
might finally be defeated. But what 
was to be said at a time when all the 
statesmen of Europe were attempting to 
concentrate and condense the resources 
of the Porte with the view of strengthen- 
ing them—what would have been the 
position of the Porte if it had to com- 
mence its new career—a career, it is to 
be hoped, of amelioration and tranquil- 
lity—by despatching a large Army to 
Bosnia to deal with those elements of 
difficulty and danger? It is quite clear, 
my Lords, that such an effort at this 
moment by Turkey might bring about 
its absolute ruin. Then what was to be 
done? There have been before, in the 
history of diplomacy, not unfrequent in- 
stances in which, even in civilized parts 
of the globe, States having fallen into 
decrepitude, have afforded no assistance 
to keep order and tranquillity, and have 
become, as these districts have become, 
a source of danger to their neighbours. 
Under such circumstances, the Powers 
of Europe have generally looked to see 
whether there was any neighbouring 
Power of a character entirely different 
from those disturbed and desolated re- 
gions, but deeply interested in their 
welfare and prosperity, who would un- 
dertake the task of attempting to restore 
their tranquillity and prosperity. In 
the present case, you will see that the 
position of Austria is one that clearly 
indicates her as fitted to undertake such 
an office. It is not the first time that 
Austria has occupied Provinces at 
the request of Europe to insure that 
order and tranquillity, which are Euro- 
pean interests, might prevail in them. 
Not once, twice, or thrice has Aus- 
tria undertaken such an office. There 
may be differences of opinion as to 
the policy on which Austria has acted, or 
as to the principles of government which 
she hasmaintained ; but that has nothing 
to do with the fact that, under circum- 
stances similar to those which I have 
described as existing in Bosnia and the 
Provinces contiguous to it, Austria has 
been invited and has interfered in the 
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partition—quite secure, no doubt, in their 
own views—have freely spoken to us on 


manner I have described, and ‘has 
brought about order and tranquillity. 
Austria, in the present case, was deeply 
interested that some arrangement should 
be made. Austria, for now nearly three 
years, has had upwards of 150,000 
refugees from Bosnia, which have been 
supported by her resources, and whose 
demands notoriously have been of a 
vexatious and exhausting character. It 
was, therefore, thought expedient by 
the Congress that Austria should be in- 
vited to occupy Bosnia, and not to leave 
it until she had deeply laid the founda- 
tions of tranquillity and order. My 
Lords, I am the last man who would 
wish, when objections are made toour pro- 
ceedings, to veil them under the decision 
of the Congress ; it was a decision which 
the Plenipotentiaries of England highly 
approved. It was a proposal which, as 
your Lordships will see when you refer 
to the Protocols which I shall lay on the 
Table to-night, was made by my noble 
Friend the Secretary of State, that 
Austria should accept this trust and ful- 
fil this duty ; and I earnestly supported 
him on that occasion. My Lords, in 
consequence of that arrangement, cries 
have been raised against our ‘‘ partition 
of Turkey.” My Lords, our object has 
been directly the reverse—our object 
has been to prevent partition. The 
question of partition is one upon which, 
it appears to me, very erroneous ideas 
are in circulation. Some two years ago 
—before, I think, the war had com- 
menced, but when the disquietude and 
dangers of the situation were very 
generally felt—there was a school of 
statesmen who were highly in favour of 
what they believed to be the only remedy 
—what they called the partition of 
Turkey. Those who did not agree 
with them were those who thought we 
should, on the whole, attempt the re- 
storation of Turkey. Her Majesty’s 
Government at all times have resisted 
the partition of Turkey. They have 
done so, because, exclusive of the high 
moral considerations that are mixed up 
with the subject, they believed an at- 
tempt, on a great scale, to accomplish the 
partition of Turkey would inevitably 
lead to a long, a sanguinary, and often- 
recurring struggle, and that Europe 
and Asia would both be involved in a 
series of troubles and sources of disaster 
and danger of which no adequate idea 
could be formed. These professors of 
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this subject. We have been taken up 
to a high mountain and shown all the 
Kingdoms of the earth, and they have 
said—‘‘ All these shall be yours if you 
will worship Partition.” But we have 
declined to do so, for the reasons I have 
shortly given. And it is a remark- 
able circumstance that after the great 
war, and after the prolonged diplomatic 
negotiations, which lasted during nearly 
a period of three years, on this matter, 
the whole Powers of Europe, including 
Russia, have strictly, and as completely 
as ever, come to the unanimous conclu- 
sion that the best chance for the tran- 
quillity and order of the world is to re- 
tain the Sultan as part of the acknow- 
ledged political system of Europe. My 
Lords, unquestionably after a great war 
—and I call the late war a great war, 
because the greatness of a war now must 
not be calculated by its duration, but 
by the amount of the forces brought 
into the field, and where a million of 
men have struggled for supremacy, as 
has been the case recently, I call that a 
great war—but, I say, after a great war 
like this, it is utterly impossible that 
you can have a settlement of any per- 
manent character without a re-distribu- 
tion of territory and considerable changes. 
But that is not partition. My Lords, a 
country may have lost provinces, but 
that is not partition. We know that 
not very long ago a great country—one 
of the foremost countries of the world— 
lost provinces ; yet, is not France one of 
the great Powers of the world, and with 
afuture—a commanding future? Austria 
herself has lost provinces—more pro- 
vinces even than Turkey, perhaps; even 
England has lost provinces—the most 
precious possessions—the loss of which 
every Englishmen must deplore to this 
moment. We lost them from bad 
government. Had the principles which 
now obtain between the Metropolis and 
her Dependencies ‘prevailed then, we 
should not, perhaps, have lost those 
provinces, and the power of this Em- 
pire would have been proportionally in- 
creased. It is perfectly true that the 
Sultan of Turkey has lost provinces; it 
is true that his Armies have been de- 
feated ; it is true that his enemy is even 
now at his gates; but all that has hap- 
pened to other Powers. But a Sovereign 
who has not yet forfeited his capital, 
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whose capital has not yet been occupied 
by his enemy—and that capital one of 
the strongest in the world—who has 
Armies and Fleets at his disposal, and 
still rules over 20,000,000 of inhabitants, 
cannot be described as a Power whose 
Dominions have been partitioned. My 
Lords, it has been said that no limit has 
been fixed to the occupation of Bosnia 
by Austria. Well, I think that was a 
very wise step. The moment you limit 
an occupation you deprive it of half its 
virtue. All those opposed to the prin- 
ciples which occupation was devised to 
foster and strengthen feel they have 
only to hold their breath and wait a cer- 
tain time, and the opportunity for their 
interference would again present itself. 
Therefore, I cannot agree with the ob- 
jection which is made to the arrange- 
ment with regard to the occupation of 
Bosnia by Austria on the question of its 
duration. 

My Lords, there is a point on which I 
feel it now my duty to trouble your 
Lordships, and that is the question of 
Greece. A severe charge has been made 
against the Congress, and particularly 
against the English Plenipotentiaries, 
for not having sufficiently attended to 
the interests and claims of Greece. My 
Lords, I think you will find on reflection 
that that charge is utterly unfounded. 
The English Government were the first 
that expressed the desire that Greece 
should be heard at the Congress. But, 
while they expressed that desire, they 
communicated confidentially to Greece 
that it must on no account associate that 
desire on the part of the Government 
with any engagement for the re-distri- 
bution of territory. That was repeated, 
and not merely once repeated. The 
Greek inhabitants, apart from the King- 
dom of Greece, are a considerable ele- 
ment in the Turkish Empire, and it is of 
the greatest importance that their in- 
terests should be sedulously attended to. 
One of the many evils of that large 
Slav State—the Bulgaria of the San Ste- 
fano Treaty—was, that it would have ab- 
sorbed, and made utterly to disappear 
from the earth, a considerable Greek 
population. Atthe Congress the Greeks 
were heard, and they were heard by Re- 
presentatives of considerable eloquence 
and ability; but it was quite clear, the 
moment they put their case before the 
Congress, that they had totally misap- 
prehended the reason why the Congress 
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objects and character. The Greek Re- 
presentatives, evidently, had not in any 
way relinquished what they call their 
great idea—and your Lordships well 
know that it is one that has no limit 
which does not reach as far as Con- 
stantinople. But they did mention at 
the Congress, as a practical people, and 
feeling that they had no chance of ob- 
taining at that moment all they desired 
—that they were willing to accept as an 
instalment the two large Provinces of 
Epirus and Thessaly, and the Island of 
Crete. It was quite evident to the Con- 
gress that the Representatives of Greece 
utterly misunderstood the objects of our 
labours—that we were not there to par- 
tition Turkey, and give them their share 
of Turkey, but for a very contrary pur- 
pose—as far as we could, to re-establish 
the Dominion of the Sultan on a rational 
basis, to condense and concentrate his 
authority, and to take the opportunity— 
of which we have largely availed our- 
selves—of improving the condition of 
his subjects. I trust, therefore, when 
I have pointed out to your Lordships 
this cardinal error in the views of 
Greece, that your Lordships will feel 
that the charge made against the Con- 
gress has no substantial foundation. 
But the interests of Greece were not 
neglected, and least of all by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government. Before the Con- 
gress of Berlin, believing that there was 
an opportunity of which considerable 
advantage might be made for Greece 
without deviating into partition, we ap- 
plied to the Porte to consider the long- 
vexed question of the boundaries of the 
two States. The boundaries of Greece 
have always been inadequate and incon- 
venient; they are so formed as to 
offer a premium to brigandage—which 
is the curse of both countries, and has 
led to misunderstanding and violent in- 
tercourse between the inhabitants of 
both. Now, when some re-distribution— 
and a considerable re-distribution — of 
territories was about to take place—now, 
we thought, was the opportunity for 
Greece to urge her claim ; and that claim 
we were ready to support, and to recon- 
cile the Porte to viewing it in a large 
and liberal manner. And I am bound 
to say that the manner in which our 
overtures were received by the Porte 
was encouraging, and more than en- 
couraging. For a long period Her 
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Majesty’s Government have nrged upon 
both countries, and especially upon 
Greece, the advantage of a good under- 
standing between them. We urged 
that it was only by union betwen Turks 
and Whe that ref re-action could 
be obtained against that overpowering 
Slav interest which was then exercising 
such power in the Peninsula, and which 
had led to this fatal and disastrous war. 
More than this, on more than one occasion 
—Imaysay,on many occasions—we have 
been the means of preventing serious 
misunderstandings between Turkey and 
Greece, and on every occasion we have 
received from both States an acknow- 
ledgment of our good offices. We were, 
therefore, in a position to assist Greece 
in this matter. But, of course, to give 
satisfaction to a State which coveted 
Constantinople for its capital, and which 
talked of accepting large Provinces and 
a powerful Island as only an instalment 
of its claims for the moment was difficult. 
It was difficult to get the views of that 
Government accepted by Turkey, how- 
ever inclined it might be to consider a 
re-construction of frontiers on a large 
and liberal scale. My noble Friend the 
Secretary of State did use all his in- 
fluence, and the result was that, in my 
opinion, Greece has obtained a consider- 
able accession of resources and strength. 
But we did not find, on the part of the 
Representatives of Greece, that response 
or that sympathy which we should have 
desired. Their minds were in another 
quarter. Butthough the Congress could 
not meet such extravagant and inconsis- 
tent views as those urged by Greece— 
views which were not in any way within 
the scope of the Congress or the area of 
its duty—we have still, as will be found 
in the Treaty, or certainly in the Pro- 
tocol, indicated what we believe to be a 
rectification of frontier which would add 
considerably to the strength and re- 
sources of Greece. Therefore, I think, 
under all the circumstances, it will be 
acknowledged that Greece has not been 
neglected. Greece is a country so inte- 
resting that it enlists the sympathies of 
alleducated men. Greece has a future ; 
and I would say, if I might be per- 
mitted, to Greece, what I would say to an 
individual who has a future—‘‘ Learn to 
be patient.” 

Now, my Lords, I have touched upon 
most of the points connected with Turkey 
in Europe. My summary is that at this 
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moment—of course, no longer counting 
Servia or Roumania, once tributary 
Principalities, as part of Turkey ; not 
counting even the New Bulgaria, though 
it is a tributary Principality, as part of 
Turkey ; and that I may not be taunted 
with taking an element which I am 
hardly entitled to place in the calcula- 
tion, omitting even Bosnia—European 
Turkey still remains a Dominion of 60,000 
geographical square miles, with a popu- 
lation of 6,000,000, and that popula- 
tion in a very great degree concentrated 
and condensed in the Provinces con- 
tiguous to the capital. My Lords, it 
was said, when the line of the Balkans 
was carried—and it was not carried until 
after long and agitating discussions—it 
was said by that illustrious statesman 
who presided over our labours, that 
‘Turkey in Europe once more exists.” 
My Lords, I do not think that, so far as 
European Turkey is concerned, this 
country has any right to complain of 
the decisions of the Congress, or, I would 
hope, of the labours of its Pleni- 
potentiaries. You cannot look at the 
map of Turkey as it had been left by the 
Treaty of San Stefano, and as it has 
been re-arranged bythe Treaty of Berlin, 
without seeing that great results have 
accrued. If these results had been the 
consequences of a long war—if they had 
been the results of a struggle like that 
we underwent in the Crimea—I do not 
think they would have been even then un- 
substantial or unsatisfactory. My Lords, 
I hope that you and the country will not 
forget that these results have been ob- 
tained without shedding the blood of a 
single Englishman; and if there has 
been some expenditure, it has been an 
expenditure which, at least, has shown 
the resources and determination of this 
country. Had you entered into that 
war for which you were prepared—and 
well prepared—probably in a month you 
would have exceeded the whole expendi- 
ture you have now incurred. 

My Lords, Inowask youforashort time 
to quit Europe and to visit Asia, and con- 
sider the labours of the Congress in 
another quarter of the world. My Lords, 
you well know that the Russian arms 
met with great success in Asia, and that 
in the Treaty of San Stefano considerable 
territories were yielded by Turkey to 
Russia. In point of population, they 
may not appear to be of that import- 
ance that they are generally considered ; 
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because it isa fact which should be 
borne in mind that the population which 
was yielded to Russia by Turkey 
amounted to only about 250,000 souls ; 
and, therefore, if you look to the ques- 
tion of population and to the increase of 
strength to a State which depends on 
population, you would hardly believe 
that the acquisition of 250,000 new 
subjects is a sufficient return for the 
terrible military losses which inevitably 
must accrue from campaigns in that 
country. But, although the amount of 
population was not considerable, the 
strength which the Russians acquired 
was of a very different character. They 
obtained Kars by conquest—they ob- 
tained Ardahan—another stronghold— 
they obtained Bayazid, and the Valley 
of Alashkerd with the adjoining terri- 
tory, which contain the great commercial 
routes in that part of the world. They 
also obtained the port of Batoum. Now, 
my Lords, the Congress of Berlin have 
so far sanctioned the Treaty of San Ste- 
fano that, with the exception of Bayazid 
and the Valley which I have mentioned 
—no doubt very important exceptions, 
and which were yielded by Russia to the 
views of the Congress—they have con- 
sented to the yielding of the places I 
have named to Russia. The Congress 
have so far approved the Treaty of San 
Stefano that they have sanctioned the 
retention by Russia of Kars and Batoum. 
Now the question arises—the Congress 
having come to that determination—was 
it a wise step on the part of the Pleni- 
potentiaries of Her Majesty to agree to 
that decision? That is a question which 
may legitimately be asked. We might 
have broken up the Congress, and said— 
‘We will not consent to the retention 
of those places by Russia, and we will 
use our force to oblige her to yield them 
up.” Now, my Lords, I wish fairly to 
consider what was our position in this 
state of affairs. It is often argued as 
if Russia and England had been at war, 
and peace was negotiating between 
thetwo Powers. That was not the case. 
The rest of Europe were critics over a 
Treaty which was a real Treaty that 
existed between Russia and Turkey. 
Turkey had given up Batoum, she had 
given up Kars and Ardahan, she had 
givenup Bayazid. In an examination of 
the question, then, we must remember 
that Russia at this moment, so far as Eu- 
rope is concerned, has acquired in Europe 
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nothing but a very small portion of ter- 
ritory, occupied by 180,000 inhabitants. 
Well, she naturally expected to find some 
reward in her conquests in Armenia for 
the sacrifices which she had made. Well, 
my Lords, consider what those conquests 
are. There was the strong fort of Kars. 
We might have gone to war with Russia 
in order to prevent her acquiring Kars 
and Batoum, and other places of less 
importance. The war would not have 
been, probably, a very short war. It 
would have been avery expensive war— 
and, like most wars, it would probably 
have ended in some compromise, and we 
should have got only half what we had 
struggled for. Let us look these two 
considerable points fairly in the face. 
Let us first of all take the great strong- 
hold of Kars. Three times has Russia 
captured Kars. Three times, either by 
our influence or by other influences, 
it has been restored to Turkey. Were 
we to go to war for Kars and restore it 
to Turkey, and then to wait till the 
next misunderstanding between Russia 
and Turkey, when Kars should have 
been taken again? ‘Was that an occa- 
sion of a casus belli? I do not think 
your Lordships would ever sanction a war 
carried on for such an object and under 
such circumstances. Then, my Lords, 
look at the case of Batoum, of which 
your Lordships have heard so much. I 
should have been very glad if Batoum 
had remained in the possession of the 
Turks, on the general principle that the 
less we had reduced its territory in that 
particular portion of the globe, the better 
it would be as regards the prestige on 
which the influence of the Ottoman 
Porte much depends there. But let 
us see what is this Batoum of which 
you have heard so much? It is 
generally spoken of in society and in 
the world as if it were a sort of Ports- 
mouth—whereas, in reality, if should 
rather be compared with Cowes, It will 
hold three considerable ships, and if it 
were packed like the London Docks, it 
might hold six; but in that case the 
danger, if the wind blew from the North, 
would be immense, You cannot increase 
the port seaward ; for though the water 
touching the shore is not absolutely fa- 
thomless,itis extremely deep,and you can- 
not make any artificial harbour or break- 
water. Unquestionably, in the interior 
the port might be increased, but it can 
only be increased by first-rate engineers, 
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and by the expenditure of millions of 
capital; and if we were to calculate 
the completion of the port by the pre- 
cedents which exist in many countries, 
and certainly in the Black Sea, it would 
not be completed under half a century. 
Nowis that a question for which England 
would be justified in going to war with 
Russia? My Lords, we have, therefore, 
thought it advisable not to grudge Rus- 
sia those conquests that have been made 
—especially after obtaining the restora- 
tion of the town of Bayazid and its im- 
portant district. 

But it seemed to us the time had 
come when we ought to consider whether 
certain efforts should not be made to 
put an end to these perpetually recurring 
wars between the Porte and Russia, 
ending, it may be, sometimes apparently 
in comparatively insignificant results ; 
but alwaysterminating with one fatal con- 
sequence—namely, shaking to the centre 
the influence and the prestige of the 
Porte in Asia and diminishing its means 
of profitably and advantageously go- 
verning that country. My Lords, it 
seemed to us that as we had now taken, 
and as Europe generally had taken, so 
avowedly deep an interest in the welfare 
of the subjects of the Porte in Europe, 
the time had come when we ought to 
consider whether we could not do some- 
thing which would improve the general 
condition of the Dominions of the Sultan 
in Asia; and instead of these most 
favoured portions of the globe every 
year being in a more forlorn and disad- 
vantageous position, whether it would 
not be possible to take some steps which 
would secure at least tranquillity and 
order ; and, when tranquillity and order 
were secured, whether some opportunity 
might not be given to Europe to develop 
the resources of a country which Nature 
has made so rich and teeming? My 
Lords, we occupy with respect to this 
part of the world a peculiar position, 
which is shared by no other Power. 
Our Indian Empire is on every occasion 
ou which these discussions occur, or these 
troubles occur, or these settlements 
occur—our Indian Empire is to England 
a source of grave anxiety, and the time 
appeared to have arrived when, if pos- 
sible, we should terminate that anxiety. 
In all the questions connected with 
European Turkey we had the assistance 
and sympathy sometimes of all, and 
often of many of the European Powers 
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—because they were interested in the 
question who should possess Constanti- 
nople, and who should have the com- 
mand of the Danube and the free- 
dom of the Mediterranean. But when 
we come to considerations connected 
with our Oriental Empire itself, they 
naturally are not so generally in- 
terested as they are in those which 
relate to the European portion of the 
Dominions of the Porte, and we have to 
look to our own.resources alone. There 
has been no want, on our part, of invi- 
tations to neutral Powers to join with 
us in preventing or in arresting war. 
Besides the great Treaty of Paris there 
was the Tripartite Treaty, which, if acted 
upon, would have prevented war. But 
that Treaty could not be acted upon, from 
the unwillingness of the parties to it to 
act; and therefore we must clearly per- 
ceive that if anything could be effectually 
arranged, as far as our Oriental Empire 
is concerned, the arrangements must be 
made by ourselves. Now, this was the 
origin of that Convention at Constanti- 
nople which is on your Lordships’ 
Table, and in that Convention our object 
was not merely a military or chiefly a 
military object. Our object was to place 
this country certainly in a position in 
which its advice and in which its con- 
duct might at least have the advantage 
of being connected with a military power 
and with that force which it is necessary 
to possess often in great transactions, 
though you may not fortunately feel that 
it is necessary to have recourse to that 
force. Our object in entering into that 
arrangement with Turkey was, as I said 
before, to produce tranquillity and order. 
When tranquillity and order were pro- 
duced, we believed that the time would 
come when the energy and enterprize of 
Europe might be invited to what really 
is another Continent, as far as the ex- 
perience of man is concerned, and that 
its development will add greatly not 
merely to the wealth and the prosperity 
of the inhabitants, but to the wealth 
and prosperity of Europe. My Lords, 
I am surprised to hear—for though I 
have not heard it myself from any 
authority, it is so generally in men’s 
mouths that I am bound to notice 
it—that the step we have taken should 
be represented as one that is calculated 
to excite the suspicion or enmity of any 
of our Allies, or of any State. My Lords, 
I am convinced that when a little time 
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has elapsed, and when people are better 
acquainted with this subject than they 
are at present, no one will accuse Eng- 
land of having acted in this matter but 
with frankness and consideration for 
other Powers. And if there be a Power 
in existence to which we have endea- 
voured to show most consideration from 
particular circumstances in this matter 
it is France. | There is no step of this 
kind that I Would take without con- 
sidering the effect it might have upon 
the feelings of France—a nation to whom 
we are bound by almost every tie that 
can unite a people, and with whom our 
intimacy is daily increasing. If there 
could be any step which of all others 
was least calculated to excite the suspi- 
cion of France, it would appear to be 
this—because we avoided Egypt, know- 
ing how susceptible France is with 
regard to Egypt; we avoided Syria, 
knowing how susceptible France is on 
the subject of Syria; and we avoided 
availing ourselves of any part of the 
terra firma, because we would not hurt 
the feelings or excite the suspicions of 
France. France knows that for the last 
two or three years we have listened to 
no appeal which involved anything like 
an aquisition of territory, because the 
territory which might have come to us 
would have been territory which France 
would see in our hands with suspicion 
and dislike. | But I must make this ob- 
servation tf your Lordships. We have 
a substantial interest in the East; itis a 
commanding interest, and its behest 
must be obeyed. But the interest of 
France in Egypt, and her interest in 
Syria, are, as she acknowledges, senti- 
mental and traditionary interests; and, 
although I respect them, and although 
I wish to see in the Lebanon and in 
Egypt the influence of France fairly and 
justly maintained, and although her 
officers and ours in that part of the 
world—and especially in Egypt—are 
acting together with confidence and 
trust, we must remember that our con- 
nection with the East is not merely an 
affair of sentiment and tradition, but 
that we have urgent and substantial and 
enormous interests which we must guard 
and keep. Therefore, when we find 
that the progress of Russia is a progress 
which, whatever may be the intentions 
of Russia, necessarily in that part of the 
world produces such a state of disorgani- 
zation and want of confidence in the 
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Porte, it comes to this—that if we do 
not interfere in vindication of our own 
interests, that part of Asia must become 
the victim of anarchy, and ultimately 
become part of the possessions of Russia. 

Now, my Lords, I have ventured to 
review the chief points connected with 
the subject on which I wished to ad- 
dress you—namely, what was the policy 
pursued by us, both at the Congress of 
Berlin and in the Convention of Con- 
stantinople? I am told, indeed, that we 
have incurred an awful responsibility by 
the Convention into which we have en- 
tered. My Lords, a prudent Minister 
certainly would not dk lenkly enter into 
any responsibility; but a Minister who 
is afraid to enter into responsibility is, 
in my mind, not a prudent Minister. 
We do not, my Lords, wish to enter 
into any unnecessary responsibility; but 
there is one responsibility from which 
we certainly shrink ; we shrink from the 
responsibility of handing to our succes- 
sors a diminished or a weakened Em- 
pire. Our opinion is that the course we 
have taken will arrest the great evils 
which are destroying Asia Minor and 
the equally rich countries beyond. We 
see in the present state of affairs tho 
Porte losing its influence over its sub- 
jects ; we see a certainty, in our opinion, 
of increasing anarchy, of the dissolution 
of all those ties which, though feeble, yet 
still exist, and which have kept society 
together in those countries. We see the 
inevitable result of such a state of 
things, and we cannot blame Russia 
availing herself of it. But, yielding to 
Russia what she has obtained, we say to 
her—‘ Thus far, and no farther.”’ Asia 
is large enough for both of us. There 
is no reason for these constant wars, or 
fears of wars, between Russia and Eng- 
land. Before the circumstances which 
led to the recent disastrous war, when 
none of those events which we have seen 
agitating the world had occurred, and 
when we were speaking in ‘ another 
place” of the conduct of Russia in Cen- 
tral Asia, I vindicated that conduct, 
which I thought was unjustly attacked, 
and I said then, what i repeat now— 
there is room enough for Russia and Eng- 
land in Asia. But the room that we re- 
quire we mustsecure. We have, therefore, 
entered into an alliance—a defensive al- 
liance—with Turkey, to guard her against 
any further attack from Russia. We 
believe that the result of this Conven- 
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tion will be order and tranquillity. And 
then it will be for Europe—for we ask 
no exclusive privileges or commercial 
advantages—it will then be for Europe 
to assist England in availing ourselves 
of the wealth which has been so long 
neglected and undeveloped in regions 
once so fertile and so favoured. We are 
told, as I have said before, that we are 
undertaking great responsibilities. From 
those responsibilities we do not shrink. 
We think that, with prudence and dis- 
cretion, we shall bring about a state of 
affairs as advantageous for Europe as 
for ourselves ; and in that conviction we 
cannot bring ourselves to believe that 
the act which we have recommended 
is one that leads to trouble and to war- 
fare. No, my Lords. Iam sure there 
will be no jealousy between_ England 
and France upon this subject. (In taking 
Cyprus the movement is not Mediterra- 
nean; itis Indian.) We have taken a 
step there which we think necessary for 
the maintenance of our Empire and for 
its preservation in peace. If that be 
our first consideration, our next is the 
development of the country. And upon 
that subject I am told that it was ex- 
pected to-night that I should in detaii 
lay before the House the minute system 
by which all those results, which years 
may bring about, are instantly to be 
acquired. I, my Lords, am prepared to 
do nothing of the kind. e must act 
with considerable caution. We are 
acting with a Power, let me remind the 
House, which is an independent Power 
—the Sultan—and we ean decide nothing 
but with his consent and sanction. We 
have been in communication with that 
Prince—who, I may’be allowed to re- 
mind the House, has other things to 
think about, even than Asia Minor; 
for no man was ever tried, from his 
accession to the Throne till this moment, 
so severely as the Sultan has been ; but 
he has invariably during his reign ex- 
pressed his desire to act with England 
and to act with Europe, and especially 
in the better administration and manage- 
ment of his affairs. The time will come 
—and I hope it is not distant—when 
my noble Friend the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs may be able to com- 
municate to the House details of these 
matters, which will be most interesting. 
But we must protest against being forced 
into statements on matters of importance 
which are necessarily still immature. 
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And we must remember that, formally 
speaking, even the Treaty of Berlin has 
not been ratified, and there are many 
things which cannot even be commenced 
until the ratification of that Treaty has 
oceurred. 

My Lords, I have now laid before you 
the general outline of the policy that we 
have pursued, both in the Congress of 
Berlin and at Constantinople. They are 
intimately connected with each other, 
and they must be considered together. 
I only hope that the House will not 
misunderstand—and I think the country 
will not misunderstand—our motives in 
occupying Cyprus, and in encouraging 
those intimate relations between our- 
selves and the Government and the 
population of Turkey. They are not 
movements of war; they are operations 
of peace and of civilization. We have 
no reason to fear war. Her Majesty 
has Fleets and Armies which are second 
to none. England must have seen with 
pride the Mediterranean covered with her 
ships; she must have seen with pride 
the discipline and devotion which have 
been shown to her and her Government 
by all her troops, drawn from every part 
of her Empire. I leave it to the illus- 
trious Duke, in whose presence I speak, 
to bear witness to the spirit of Imperial 
patriotism which has been exhibited by 
the troops from India which he recently 
reviewed at Malta. But it is not onour 
Fleets and Armies, however necessary 
they may be for the maintenance of our 
Imperial strength, that I alone or mainly 
depend in that enterprize on which this 
country is about to enter. It ison what 
I most highly value—the consciousness 
that in the Eastern nations there is con- 
fidence in this country, and that, while 
they know we can enforce our policy, 
at the same time they know that our 
Empire is an Empire of liberty, of truth, 
and of justice. 


The noble Earl then presented (by 
Command) Correspondence relating to 
the Congress at Berlin, with the Proto- 
cols of the Congress. 


Eart GRANVILLE: My Lords, al- 
though I still adhere to the opinion I 
previously expressed, that it was not ex- 
pedient that both the Prime Minister 
and Foreign Secretary should leave 
England to negotiate a Treaty abroad, 
I beg now to convey to the noble Earl 
my conviction that as regards himself, 
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personally, he executed what he felt to 
be his duty, and showed, at the same 
time, a disregard of what might affect 
his personal comfort, and even what 
might have affected his health. And I 
believe I shall express the feelings of 
your Lordships if 1 congratulate him on 
the very length of the speech he has 
just made, taking that as a sign that he 
has returned to this country with un- 
impaired strength. I think your Lord- 
ships will not expect me now to go into 
very great detail with regard to the 
Treaty of Berlin or the Convention of 
Constantinople, of which the Protocol 
has only this minute been laid on the 
Table ; because your Lordships will ob- 
serve that in the very elaborate account 
which the noble Earl gave of that Treaty, 
his arguments wereexclusively addressed 
to many of his own followers who have 
certainly not been illiberal in criticism 
during his absence from this country. I 
wish merely to look at the general cha- 
racter of that Treaty, and to see how far 
it accords with the view which I myself 
entertain. The view I have entertained 
ever since it was clear that the misgo- 
vernment of the Christian subjects of the 
Porte touched not only our feelings of 
humanity, but was a source of danger to 
Europe, has been that an effort should 
be made—I should have preferred that 
it had been made by concerted Europe— 
to relieve them from that misgovern- 
ment and from the oppression from 
which those subjects suffered. Now, I 
must say when once you were agreed on 
the partition of Turkey—TI use that word 
notwithstanding what has fallen from 
the noble Earl, because he ingeniously 
argued against partition and for parti- 
tion, and, so far as I could make out any 
conclusion to which he came, it was that 
Turkey was in a very flourishing condi- 
tion—on the principle, I suppose, that 
the spendthrift, who having got rid of 
the greater portion of his paternal acres, 
at last is able to boast that he has placed 
his property within a ring fence—when 
you agreed to give these large portions 
of Turkish territory to some of the 
Powers I do regret, what I think, 
showed a want of policy on your part— 
the manner in which the Greek Chris- 
tians, decidedly the most intelligent 
race of Christians in the East, have 
been treated. The Greeks complain 
that the Government of this country has 
betrayed them. I trust there is not the 
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slightest foundation for such complaint ; 
but I must say that when they read in 
the reports of the speech of the noble 
Earl that his advice to them is to be 
patient, I think they will say—‘‘ That is 
exactly the advice you gave us during 
the war; and it is from following that 
advice that we are now placed in a posi- 
tion less favourable than we should 
otherwise have been in.”” With respect 
to Turkey, although I think some of the 
measures which have been taken out of 
jealousy of Russia will rather defeat 
themselves and assist her in increasing 
and propagating her influence in the 
future, still the mere fact of something 
like 10,000,000 of Slavys—who are Chris- 
tians—being withdrawn from the domi- 
nation of the Porte is a great advantage, 
and one in which I rejoice. I feel that 
considering the consistent advocacy, not 
lately but for many years, of the noble 
Marquess the Foreign Secretary, who 
has based the policy of this country on a 
Christian and not a Turkish element of 
the Turkish Empire, it must have been 
a satisfaction to him to sign a Treaty the 
general character of which is certainly 
that for which he laboured. I own, 
however, I was a little surprised to hear 
the satisfaction which the noble Earl the 
Prime Minister expressed at the share 
he had in the transaction ; for up to the 
last moment, as I have understood it, 
his principle has been the status guo and 
the independence of the Turkish Em- 
pire. I can hardly conceive that any- 
thing but a stern sense of duty could 
have brought him to agree to the secret 
Memorandum of the noble Marquess 
and Count Schouvaloff, which appears 
to have been with such good faith car- 
ried out by both parties; and I cannot 
help thinking that it was with pain and 
grief to hin—although he may uot like 
to acknowledge it—that he had to sign 
the Treaty of Berlin, although the pen 
he signed it with was tipped with silver 
and taken from the Eagle’s wing. 
There are some points in the ‘noble 
Earl’s statement which I willnot quarrel 
with him for ; but I do not put the enor- 
mous value the noble Earl does upon 
the fact that the Turks are to be allowed 
to garrison the Balkans. Their defence 
does not depend merely on their position 
but on the men, and I suspect it is a 
doubtful compliment to pay to bankrupt 
Turkey to allow her to garrison moun- 
tains which must require a great number 
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of men, and must place her, should diffi- 
culties arise, in aposition of great incon- 
venience between two populations sym- 
pathizing with one another and hostile 
to the Porte, The noble Earl appears 
to think this hostility has been entirely 
swept away by the simple expedient of 
calling one of these populations Eastern 
Roumelians instead of Southern Bul- 
garians; But I own I have not quite 
the same confidence as the noble Karl 
seems to have in the efficacy of this 
plan. There is one question which the 
noble Earl has entirely omitted—and I 
am rathersurprised at it, because itis one 
which hasexeited.as much criticism asany 
other—the retrocession of Bessarabia 
to Russia. When, in 1871, we obtained, 
by the help of all Europe, that Declara- 
tion of Russia with regard to Treaties 
on which so much stress has been laid— 
and properly laid—by the Government, 
we refused to come to any understanding 
with Russia until she made that declara- 
tion. The present Government have 
taken a different course, and I do not 
blame them for it. I think they did 
right, so that they could do it with per- 
fect fairness to other countries, to enter 
into confidential relations with the Rus- 
sian Government in a manner that en- 
abled them to meet in Congress, and to 
give a peaceable result to that meeting. 
There is one thing, however, which I 
do regret, because I think it is incon- 
sistent with the traditions that have 
generally guided our diplomacy, which 
was the arrangement under that secret 
Memorandum with regard to Bessarabia. 
There is something like a chapter of 
comedy in it.. ‘‘ What about Bess- 
arabia?’’ the noble Marquess might 
have asked. ‘‘ We want Bessarabia,” 
said Count Schouvaloff. ‘‘ We cannot 
give it you,” said the noble Marquess. 
‘But we must have it,” rejoined the 
Count. ‘‘ Well, if you must have it, 
you must; but for the sake of our honour 
and our reputation, we must make the 
strongest objection to it in Congress, 
when the proposalis made.’ I presume 
Count Schouvaloff would say to that— 
‘‘T have not the slightest objection to 
your making any objection or declaration 
you please, in case it is perfectly under- 
stood between us that these declarations 
are to be of a perfectly platonic cha- 
racter, and are to have no effect what- 
ever.” I own thatI. was surprised, when 
speaking of another part of the question 
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—of Batoum—the noble Earl appealed 
to us to know what England could do in 
the Congress. When the Congress had 
settled not to take Batoum away from 
Russia, he asks how could England 
oppose such a decision as that? But 
the Congress agreed to Russia retaining 
Batoum because England had previously 
agreed with Russia on the subject, and 
because it was known that you would 
not really resist with anything but your 
empty words. I really cannot under- 
stand how this Treaty of Berlin can be 
considered in any other light than 
giving to Russia all that she really 
wished or ever expected to have. It is 
still more difficult for me to understand 
how the noble Earl claims as one of its 
results the independence of Turkey. 
The noble Earl boasted that he retained 
6,000,000 of inhabitants in European 
Turkey; but he had just told us that a 
very large portion of them, I should 
think the largest portion—the people of 
the future—were the Greek subjects of 
Turkey; who are more dissatisfied at 
this moment than they have previously 
been with the Turkish rule. The noble 
Earl has given us in great detail the 
advantages which this Treaty has se- 
cured. The noble Marquess has written 
a despatch to the First Secretary of 
State describing its advantages. But 
not only that. The Foreign Office has 
been good enough to print, or rather to 
colour, a map to explain to us the ad- 
vantages which we have secured to 
Turkey. Now, I remember—and similar 
recollections may occur to some of your 
Lordships—that a relation of mine who 
was very anxious to improve his country 
house showed to me two drawings sub- 
mitted to him by his professional adviser. 
One showed the house as it was; the 
other showed the house as it was to be. 
By avery singular accident, the drawing 
representing the is state of the 
house appeared to have been taken in 
the middle of November. The house 
was encircled with a dead fog; not a 
bird was to be seen in the air. No 
human or animal life was in the garden. 
There was no colour, no light, no sign 
of movement about the place. But by 
a very happy chance, the other drawing 
was taken as representing the brightest 
October day, with every possible effect 
of light and shade, with pigeons soaring 
over the house, beautiful ladies in the 
garden, and swans and fancy boats 
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careering over the illuminated lake. 
Now, my Lords, I do think the Govern- 
ment have treated us a little on this 
architectural principle with regard to 
thismap. In the brightest tints they 
have depicted these portions of Turkey 
which they have saved to Turkey; and 
the noble Marquess has pointed out in 
his despatch with great pride that two- 
thirds of the territory lost to Turkey by 
the Treaty of San Stefano has been re- 
stored. by the Treaty of Berlin. I 
rather doubt whether the proportion is 
exactly as he has said. With regard to 
Eastern Roumelia, the noble Marquess 
in his despatch says it is under the direct 
military and political administration of 
the Porte. The noble Marquess has 
entirely omitted the next sentence, as to 
the admission of comparative autonomy. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: If 
the noble Earl will read the despatch he 
will see what is stated. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I think the 
despatch does not agree with what the 
noble Marquess said. It shows in de- 
tail how very much the principle of 
naval and military administration is 
affected by the conditions which were 
wisely introduced into the Treaty. When 
I look into the map and see the large 
Province of Bosnia and the smaller Pro- 
vince of Herzegovina, I do not see any 
trace of what has been taken from 
Turkey, either by Austria or any other 
Power. The map also excludes what 
we thought fit to take to ourselves as 
our part of the spoil. I do not wish to 
detain your Lordships on the subject of 
Batoum. I think it very likely indeed 
that it is an insignificant port, as it was 
described by the noble Earl, though ‘it 
certainly was more prominent in former 
negotiations. Now, my Lords, there is 
one point on which the noble Marquess 
has taken great credit—that is, with re- 
gard to the indemnity. Looking at the 
despatch, he showsthatthere is nodanger 
from this source. I do not say that thereis 
any danger in the indemnity ; but the ob- 
jection is that it might be used asa lever 
on the part of Russia against Turkey. 
It is quite true that Russia agrees not 
to interfere with the loans that have 
security on certain conditions; but I 
cannot see that that prevents her by her 
declarations, if she is so inclined—which 
is not likely—from pressing in a general 
way to be paid, and saying—‘‘ I do not 
wish to interfere with your other cre- 
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ditors, or to prevent your paying them ; 
but Ido wish you to pay me.” Now, 
the next question that I wish to go to is 
one which was entirely passed over by 
the noble Earl, and which appears to 
me one that could be most properly dis- 
cussed. Already, some days ago, there 
has been laid on the Table the Conven- 
tion between Turkey and England, and 
it has been announced by the Govern- 
ment that that Convention has not only 
been signed, but ratified. I am cer- 
tainly surprised at the perfect silence 
the noble Earl has observed as to the 
advantage he proposes to gain by the 
occupation of the country under that 
Treaty. That Treaty was alluded to in 
the Secret Memorandum. The object of 
it appears to be that, for one thing, we 
have got Cyprus, and also obtain from 
the Sultan a promise to introduce re- 
forms to be agreed upon between the 
two Governments, and the protection of 
the Christian and other subjects in 
Asiatic Turkey; but we also gave a 
pledge to help Turkey to defend her- 
self from an advance by Russia in 
the country beyond that agreed to by 
the Treaty of Berlin. Now, I wish to 
say a few words with regard to that 
question. We have already had a dis- 
cussion in both Houses with regard to 
the Constitutional points involved in 
bringing the troops from India without 
the previous sanction of Parliament. I 
am not going to open that subject again ; 
but I will go so far as to say that the 
legal arguments in support of the mea- 
sure certainly would reduce to a mini- 
mum the Parliamentary control over the 
number of the troops that can be em- 
ployed by the Crown. The noble Earl 
urged another reason for keeping that 
matter secret. He said there were rea- 
sons of the greatest urgency that made 
it impossible to tell the House even at 
the time he was speaking. I wonder 
whether it is possible for the noble 
Marquess to tell us that great secret 
now. I do not think it was possible 
that these troops were brought over in 
order to seize part of the Dominions of 
the Porte. If it was only to take peace- 
able possession of Cyprus, what reason 
was there for not taking Parliament into 
the same confidence as you did in regard 
to the Reserves and other military pre- 
parations? I shall be exceedingly glad 
if the noble Marquess could find it con- 
sistent with his duty to tell us what the 
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secret was. The promise that Cyprus is 
to go back to Turkey if Russia gives 
back what she has got is of a perfectly 
illusory character. Looking at it as 
men of business, we must seé that the 
cession of Cyprus is a virtual cession of 
a portion of the Porte’s Dominions. It 
is not necessary, according to the Treaty 
of Paris, for the Porte, in making a 
willing cession of any portion of its 
Dominions, to obtain the consent of the 
Powers of Europe. I rather dissent 
from the argument so much used that it 
was absolutely inconsistent with the 
Treaty of Paris that on the conclusion 
of peace, any portion of the Ottoman 
territory should be transferred to an- 
other Power. There may bea reason— 
perhaps the noble Marquess will give it 
—I do not know whether it was raised 
by other Powers or not, and it is one 
that I do not wish to raise on the part 
of other Powers, because I think there 
is nothing so undesirable as that we 
should slip away from engagements 
which we impose on other Great Powers 
of Europe. I have said a few words 
about Cyprus. No one rejoices more 
than I do at the extent of our great 
English-speaking community. No one 
rejoices more than I do in our naval 
stations in different parts of the world. 
Take Malta, where we are able to place 
a large number of troops, and to store 
provisions and coals, and from where we 
can at any moment send military forces 
wherever they are required. I am ‘not 
quite so certain on another point— 
namely, that we always do inerease our 
strength by extending our territories ; 
that we add to our power by increasing 
our vulnerable points; or that we add 
to our military strength by disseminating 
our small army on more points than are 
absolutely necessary. The noble Earl 
declined to say; but I hope the noble 
Marquess will favour us with some of 
the information which it is quite possible 
may not have been in possession of Her 
Majesty’s Government before Cyprus 
was taken by us. The information I 
have received on good authority is ex- 
ceedingly scarce. Iam told that there 
are no harbours—not even a harbour 
such as at Batoum, spoken of by the 
noble Earl. I am told that there are 
nothing but open roadsteads from which 
the access to the shore is sometimes diffi- 
cult. With regard to the sanitary state of 
Cyprus, the information given by Her 
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Majesty’s Government is not perfectly 
satisfactory. The noble Duke the Lord 
President told us the other day that the 
death-rate of Cyprus was much less than 
that of Europe. Now, I have some diffi- 
culty in ascertaining what the population 
of Cyprus is. Accurate statistical in- 
formation is almost of modern invention 
even inthis country. [haveconsulted the 
best geographical authorities. In one I 
find the population stated to be 60,000 ; 
in another, 110,000; and in another, 
180,000. I very much doubt whether 
anybody in the world knew how many 
people died in Cyprus last year. How, 
on such evidence, can anyone tell the 
exact proportion of the death-rate? I 
only hope the information of the Go- 
vernment has been calculated on more 
accurate principles. Now, I should like 
to know whether it is your intention to 
make harbours and great public works ? 
The noble Earl takes great interest in 
that country. I am quite ready to admit 
that I take a great interest in this island 
on which we live. I am not quite sure 
that we have nothing wanting in regard 
to sanitary measures, and I am quite 
certain that if the present Government 
had, from motives of economy, given up 
arrangements which were estimated by 
the highest naval and military authori- 
ties to be of the greatest importance to 
this country, I only claim some considera- 
tion for our public works at home. I 
want to know when this harbour and 
these public works have been made, at 
considerable expense, in what way do 
you mean to use them? Do you mean 
to use them for the purpose that was 
indicated in the despatch of the noble 
Marquess, who says that it places us in a 
position to defend Asiatic Turkey should 
Russia attempt to pass the boundaries ? 
I believe that Cyprus is farther from the 
Dardanelles than Malta. I believe if 
we fight Russia for Turkey, Turkey will 
not be slow in putting every facility in 
our way at Constantinople. Therefore, 
if you put Cyprus in a proper state, it 
will be perfectly useless to send troops 
there. I am told it is for the defence of 
Asia. I am told you can send across and 
land troops in Asia in one day. But 
then they would have to cross a pesti- 
lential marsh, and to cross over moun- 
tains 1,000 feet high, where there is 
only one track. [A Noble Lorp: No, 
no!] Iam gladif I have been misled 
as to the pestilential character of the 
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harbour. I do not know whether the 
noble Marquess will be able to tell us 
something with respect to another matter 
—I mean, what is the course Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government is prepared to take 
in regard to the Euphrates Valley Rail- 
way? Do they entertain any idea, either 
by guarantee or by making the work 
themselves, of making a railway some 
900 miles in length for a country such 
as that which it has to traverse? Another 
use for Cyprus has been mentioned to 
me. Acertain friend of mine has told 
me that if I were to read between the 
lines, I should find the real use of Cyprus 
is to defend the Suez Canal. I agree 
with Her Majesty’s Government that the 
object of defending the Suez Canal is one 
of the greatest importance. I should 
like to know who are the persons likely 
to attack the Suez Canal? I would like 
to know whether, if they do attack it, 
whether by the addition of a naval 
station, which all sailors tell me is unfit 
for the purpose, you think your means 
of defending the Suez Canal are in the 
least augmented by the acquisition of 
Cyprus? (You may have satisfied the 
Government of France, but you have 
wounded the amour propre of those 
Mediterranean Powers, who will be in 
future much less disposed to sympathize 
with your endeavours in the Mediter- 
ranean..j I now come to a very much 
more important question than the taking 
of Cyprus at the present moment. It is 
the promise that has been obtained from 
the Sultan with regard to the reforms 
that are to be made. It is perfectly im- 
possible that the noble Marquess the 
Foreign Secretary should persist in the 
refusal given by the Prime Minister to 
give us the slightest indication of your 
policy, and what you mean by the Treaty 
that you have laid before Parliament, 
and which is perfectly unintelligible 
without some such explanation. The 
Treaty begins in the Preamble by re- 
citing that Her Majesty the ‘‘ Queen of 
Great Britain, Empress of India,’ has 
agreed to a Convention with ‘‘ His Im- 
perial Majesty the Sultan ;’’ but when 
you come to the clauses all this is 
changed. His Majesty the Sultan agrees 
to a certain thing and ‘‘the Queen” 
accepts. It is not even “ Great Britain,”’ 
but only ‘‘ England ;” and it is ‘‘ Eng- 
land” and ‘‘His Imperial Majesty the 
Sultan” that make all these arrange- 
ments. With regard to these arrange- 
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ments, I must say that nothing can pos- 
sibly be more vague. They do not 
specify the reforms, and they do not 
specify what is to be done if we do not 
agree upon these reforms. I really hope 
we shall know if we are merely to give 
advice. Are we to place any confidence 
in abundant promises such as were given 
in 1839 and 1856? I think that the 
House will agree—and nobody more than 
the noble Marquess—that such a thing 
would be a mere sham. The noble 
Marquess points out that the principal 
thing to be looked at is the character of 
the administration. I think he informed 
us after his return from the Conference 
at Constantinople that the difficulty in 
Turkey was to be able to find any officials 
who were able efficiently to do their 
duty. The noble Marquess seems to 
suggest that English officers should be 
employed. In what capacity?. Are 
they all to be Consuls? If they are to 
be Consuls, are we to imagine that 
Turkey will give up the habit of playing 
off one European Power against another, 
and that she will not invite the Consuls 
of Russia, France, and Italy, and other 
Powers, to come in? Do you think 
these Consuls will be always working 
with you instead of intriguing against 
you? Or are the English officials to act 
as do the Anglo-Indian Residents? If 
so, then, in my opinion, nothing can be 
worse. I think that no greater farce 
could exist than to proceed upon the 
precedent of Anglo-Indian Residents in 
the case of Asiatic Turkey. I believe 
there is no greater fallacy than to argue 
on the analogy that exists between our 
government in India and this govern- 
ment in Asiatic Turkey. In India, 
government was founded by an able 
and energetic set of merchants—not 
very scrupulous men—who did things 
that it would be impossible for a 
great country like this, in the present 
day, in the face of the world, to 
attempt. The Empire of India has 
been built up bit by bit; and when 
we first sent Residents, I believe 
those Residents were supported by the 
Rulers of those territories who were 
now willing to send troops to Cyprus, or 
anywhere else, for the suppression of 
outbreaks, It appears to me that you 
are taking upon yourselves a respon- 
sibility, and I do not see how you pro- 
pose to carryitout. You have under- 
taken to defend Asiatic Turkey. How 
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is that to be done? It cannot be done 
simply by your ships doing as they have 
been doing during the war. If Russia 
desired increase of territory, you say 
that in case of need you might land 
troops. I may take an old simile— 
more true than a great many similes are 
—that a contest in that case between 
Russia and England would be like a 
fight between a dog anda fish. Now, 
I am not sure whether that fish ought 
not to be shut up in an aquarium at 
Bedlam who would throw itself on land 
in view of the foe dog’s kennel at ‘any 
time the dog might choose to eat it up. 
It appears to me rash to pledge our- 
selves to go to fight Russia in her 
stronghold at any moment. That mo- 
ment does not rest with us in the 
slightest degree. I trust that God may 
grant that this country may rest in 
peace and prosperity; but I cannot say 
that we shall never have war—or, what 
is almost as bad—alarms of war. Is 
it not possible that our relations may 
become involved with Germany, France, 
or the United States? There might be 
some financial or other difficulty in this 
country, or there might be insurrection 
in India. Suppose Russia should con- 
template further aggression, you may 
depend upon it her resolution will be 
kept silent as long as our prosperity 
continues. But if any one of the unfor- 
tunate occurrences I have mentioned 
were to arise, you will have no respon- 
sibility on yourselves, because it is 
not likely to happen within the next few 
years—but a responsibility which you 
have no right to place on those who suc- 
ceed you. I was talking the other day 
with a friend who was most intimately 
acquainted with the Duke of Welling- 
ton and Sir Robert Peel, and we agreed 
that nothing would have induced either 
of those two great men, or Lord Pal- 
merston, or Lord Clarendon to have 
signed a single guarantee of this sort. 
In the conversation it was suggested 
that there was one very able man who 
might have been willing to sign it—the 
late Lord Ellenborough—a man of pa- 
triotic spirit and great ability, and 
who was certainly disposed to thea- 
trical display. As soon as I had the 
opportunity I referred to one of his 
speeches. The first passage I found 
showed the great injustice of this pos- 
thumous attack on Tard Ellenborough. 
Tt says— 
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“Noble Lords talked somewhat too lightly of 
a war with Russia. Undoubtedly, he thought 
it would be better to make war for the preserva- 
tion of the, integrity of the Turkish Empire 
than after that integrity was gone to make war, 
which would ultimately be forced on this coun- 
try. In the first place, the country would fight 
with Allies, and especially with France, on its 
side, In the second case, he was unwilling to 
say under what circumstances the country would 
be compelled to carry on the war. The war 
must be an offensive and not a defensive 
war.”’ 
I know of no precedent of this kind, 
except that which exists between this 
country and Portugal. I refer to our 
old Guarantee with regard to Portugal. 
That country is very small, compared 
with Turkey. It is only the eighteenth 
part the size of Asiatic Turkey. It is, 
comparatively, at our doors, is perfectly 
easy of access, and it possesses means of 
defence which our own glorious history 
shows to be impregnable. Is this in 
any way a precedent for the Guarantee 
which we have given to defend Asiatic 
Turkey, some 2,000 miles from our 
shores, and contiguous to the enormous 
hosts of the Czar ? The noble Marquess, 
in a despatch which he has written, 
states that it was evidently impossible 
that Turkey could defend her Asiatic 
dominions. With regard to the Arme- 
nians, I am glad to see that the Treaty 
provides for the concerted action of 
Europe with the view to secure good 
government forthem. If Turkey is no 
longer able to govern her Mahomedan 
Asiatic subjects, it is perfectly idle to 
imagine that you can, by patching her 
up, make her that independent Power as 
stated by the noble Earl. Mr. Canning, 
two years before he died, boasted that 
he had called into existence a new world 
to redress the balance of the old; but 
he did not seek any material benefit for 
England. He did not seek to promote 
English interests by annexing Spanish 
soil; he did not undertake to teach 
Spain to govern her territory. He 
incurred no_ responsibility of  thié 
kind whatever. A noble Friend of mine, 
now sitting at the Table—the father of 
a Cabinet Minister—made the other day 
an eloquent and touching appeal to this 
House to support Her Majesty’s Pleni- 
potentiaries in the task before them at 
Berlin. He hoped that the peace would 
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be a 30 years’ peace, and that it might 
have the advantage of decreasing the 
augmenting armies raised for war. Con- 
sidering the disappointment and indig- 
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nation of the Greeks, the unsettled state 
of Eastern Roumelia, the strong irrita- 
tion of the Western Maritime Powers, 
and, above all, the entangling engage- 
ments into which we have entered, he 
must be a sanguine man who can expect 
80 years, or 20 years, aye, or even 10 
years of peace from this arrangement. 
As to diminishing the armaments of 
Europe, we have set a bad example by 
increasing our military stations, and, I 
presume, by increasing those armaments 
which, when in Opposition, the noble 
Earl designated ‘‘ bloated armaments.” 
I remember—but I dare say the noble 
Earl has forgotten it—that some 20 years 
ago he—then Mr. Disraeli—made a vio- 
lent and, as I believe, unfounded attack 
on the Government of the day—that of 
Lord Palmerston. He stated that Lord 
Palmerston, having no domestic policy of 
his own, endeavoured, by his foreign 
policy, to divert the attention of the 
people of this country from affairs at 

ome, and that he contrived, by his rest- 
less foreign policy, to divert attention 
from the domestic measures which he 
ought to introduce. He said that the 
policy of Lord Palmerston was turbulent 
abroad in order that he might be left 
quiet and unassailed at home; and this, 
he said, was accomplished by a system 
which meant increased expenditure, 
large taxation, and the neglect of in- 
ternal administrative reforms. I do not 
wish to retort on the noble Earl by the 
use of these strong words; I donot want 
to say a word against the noble Earl 
himself. It has never been my habit to 
attribute motives to my political oppo- 
nents; but it is very difficult to resist 
the impression that the Government, 
having agreed wisely and sensibly to a 
Treaty, which I believe is not unreason- 
able or unfair in itself, but which was 
decidedly unpopular with a portion of 
their followers—endeavoured to regain 
the popularity which they had lost, and 
have imposed upon the people of this 
country, without their knowledge and 
sanction, a heavy and impracticable en- 
gagement—have entered into an engage- 
ment which, if executed at all, may 
prove both embarrassing and entangling 
in its operations. 

THe Eart or DERBY: My Lords, 
I think I need not apologize for offer- 
ing a few remarks on the subject of the 
Treaty which has been laid on the 
Table. I do not often or willingly address 
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your Lordships; but, considering the 
connection which I have had with these 
negotiations at an early stage in their 
progress, I believe I shall be expected 
to say a few words on the present occa- 
sion. Looking at the enormous import- 
ance of the results of the Treaty upon 
the future of our country, I should be 
ashamed of myself if I did not en- 
deavour to view these results impar- 
tially and fairly, without being unduly 
biassed, on the one hand, by the 
connections of political life, and as- 
suredly without being influenced, on 
the other hand by the recollection of 
recent political differences. There is 
one point upon which I can heartily and 
sincerely congratulate the Cabinet and 
the House. Whatever may be the merits 
or defects of these arrangements, there 
is one thing in which almost everyone 
will agree, and thatis, that at least they 
are better than the alternative of. war. 
That supreme evil has been averted for 
the time, and I congratulate the Govern- 
ment all the more cordially on that, be- 
cause I am compelled to adhere to the 
opinion which I formed, and which I 
expressed: in this House some three 
months ago, that if the decision which 
was taken by the Government at the 
time when I left Office had been per- 
severed in, we should be involved in 
results of a different nature. As far as 
the European part of this Treaty is con- 
cerned, 1 am bound to say that, looking 
at it as a whole, and looking at all the 
difficulties of the situation, I do not 
think that any reasonable fault can be 
found with it. Great complaints have 
been expressed that we should have 
allowed what is called the retrocession 
of Bessarabia to take place; but I 
hold that upon that point, the British 
negotiators have a perfectly good de- 
fence. If all the rest of Europe chose 
to acquiesce in an act which, though an 
act of injustice, was not one which 
touched any English interest or involved 
any special English responsibility, I do 
not think that it was our business to 
stand out against that proposal and resist 
it single-handed. The Russian Govern- 
ment have acted ungratefully, and by 
their conduct have turned a devoted and 
submissive Ally into an enemy ; and, in 
so doing, they have given proof of what 
Ihave often observed—that Russian dip- 
lomacy is not so preternaturally astute 
as some people constantly suppose, but 
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that it is often governed by personal im- 
pulse and caprice. Whatever the claims 
of Roumania may have been against 
Russia, I do not think she had much 
claim on the sympathy of Europe. Rou- 
mania had no grievance or complaint 
against Turkey. She went into the war as 
a matter of speculation, hoping to make 
a good thing out of it ; and ifthe result is 
that she loses instead of gains, she has 
only her own Government to thank for 
that result. Nordo Ithinkthatany charge 
can be justly brought against the Cabinet 
with regard to the disappointed expecta- 
tions of the Greeks. i have no doubt 
that the Greeks expected more than they 
got; but, so far as I am aware, they 
have no ground for charging us with 
breach of faith, or with having held out 
hopes which we were not able to gratify. 
I think that when the re-modelling of the 
Turkish Empire on soconsiderable a scale 
was once taken in hand, it would have 
been better if the opportunity had been 
taken for settling the Cretan question, 
which will be settled only in one way— 
and that is by allowing the people of 
Crete to obtain annexation to Greece. 
The island costs in garrisons infinitely 
more than the revenue which it pro- 
duces, and whatever plans of local 
autonomy may be introduced, I do not 
think you will put an end to agitation 
or disturbance there until annexation 
to Greece is carried out. But while I 
speak of this as a matter of regret, I do 
not treat it as a matter of censure. Other 
Governments besides our own were con- 
cerned, and the question is, not what 
we may have wished to do, but what we 
were able to do. My Lords, again, with 
regard to the cession of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina to Austria. I think the 
defence which my noble Friend at the 
head of the Government has madeon that 
proceeding is quite conclusive. The Porte 
could not regain those provinces; the 
Porte could not re-conquer them ; they 
were not in a position, considering the 
anarchy which prevails and the, variety 
of races and of religions, to exercise the 
right of self-government; and if the 
Porte could not govern them, the only 
alternative was that Austria should take 
possession of them. But, my Lords, I 
do not quite follow the reasoning of my 
noble Friend when, in speaking of the 
separation of these provinces, he says, 


Congress resisted the policy of partition. 
I contend that when we give something 
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to Servia and Montenegro, when we 
give two provinces to Austria, and when 
we take an island for ourselves; when 
we give some portion of Armenia to 
Russia, not to mention the Roumanian 
and Bessarabian arrangement; and when 
all these provinces are thus separated 
from the Empire and portioned out, 
that is a process I have never heard 
described by any other name than 
partition. But this, after all, is a 
matter of verbal criticism. I do not 
believe that the cession of these pro- 
vinces could, either wholly or in part, 
have been prevented. I will only notice 
as a curious fact that, although, asI 
understand, the cession was proposed by 
the British Representatives, yet we well 
know that the transfer of the two pro- 
vinces to Austria was part of the 
original engagement between the three 
Emperors entered into five years ago. 
Well, my Lords, I will now come to a 
larger question. The settlement of the 
Bulgarian boundary was received in this 
country, when first announced, as a great 
victory of English over Russian diplo- 
macy. I should be very glad to treat it 
so, for one always wishes English diplo- 
macy to be successful; but, although I 
cannot find fault with it, I cannot look 
at it exactly in that way. No doubt 
we have obtained, nominally, on the 
map the boundary of the Balkans as the 
boundary of Turkey; but the question 
is whether you do not retain that boun- 
dary upon such terms as to make it, for 
defensive purposes, practically useless. 
What have we done? We have given 
to the Bulgarians what in point of fact, 
is virtually absolute independence. But 
that country, with a population almost 
exclusively composed of Slavs, is too 
small to stand on its own legs, and must 
lean on some stronger neighbour. South 
of the Balkans you have given what I 
may call semi-independence—local auto- 
nomy,local self-government—toa popula- 
tion exactly similar—a population of the 
same race, speaking the same language, 
and professing the same religion. My 
noble Friend (the Earl of Beaconsfield) 
was quite aware of the danger which 
might beincurred ; because, in speaking 
of the name which was assigned to this 
new province, he said— 
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“ We do not choose to call it Southern Bul- 
garia, as North and South Bulgaria are one 
province, and form part of one Government,” 
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Well, I have not the faith in nomen- 
clature which my noble Friend appears 
to have. Ido not believe that the dif- 
ference of one name or another will 
affect the result. Looking at precedents 
—-at what has passed in other commu- 
nities similarly circumstanced—can you 
doubt but that a population of this kind, 
already semi-independent, will take every 
opportunity and advantage of the free- 
dom they enjoy to make it more com- 
plete. You may keep a man quiet, if 
you tie both his hands; but if you allow 
one hand to be free, he will, you may be 
quite sure, use it to liberate the other ; 
and, whether you call this self-governed 
province South Bulgaria or Eastern 
Roumelia, there must, there will be, 
perpetual intercommunication between 
the people on each side of the mountains, 
and they will very soon come to an 
understanding with one another. Re- 
member what happened in the case 
of Wallachia and Moldavia. I very 
much doubt whether European diplo- 
macy or Turkish Forces will keep them 
apart, when they do come to an under- 
standing with one another, notwith- 
standing that the Turkish Army holds 
defences between the two. I-do not 
dispute the gallantry of the Turks—no 
one does; but the question is, whether, 
considering the limited military force 
which Turkey can now command—whe- 
ther, with open war on the North, and 
with an insurrection to the Southward, 
the Turkish Army occupying the line of 
the Balkans would not find itself in a 
trap. A great point has been made of 
the fact that this New Bulgaria is ex- 
cluded from the sea-board. For my 
own part, I say distinctly that I think, 
on the whole, the balance of advantages 
undoubtedly preponderates in favour of 
the arrangement sanctioned in the Con- 
gress over that of the Russian Treaty. 
But the advantage is not all on one side. 
A large Bulgaria, reaching to the sea, 
would be necessarily much more inde- 
pendent of Russian influence. It would 
contain a mixed population—a popula- 
tion not exclusively Slavs; and by the 
mere fact of its contact with the sea, it 
would be more open to English influ- 
ence, for wherever a ship floats, there 
confessedly ours is the strongest power. 
Although, as I have said, I do not deny 
that, on the whole, the advantages of the 
limited Bulgaria preponderate; yet it 
is open to this disadvantage—that 
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that small State, north, of the Bal- 
kans is absolutely inaccessible to you, 
and that the influence: exercised over 
it will be exclusively Russian. There 
will be no port open through which 
you might put pressure on the peo- 
ple, and no commerce which; with a 
similar object, you can.intercept in case 
of need. at is a set off against the 
undoubted advantage of the present ar- 
rangement. When, however, I come 
to read the despatch of my noble Friend 
the Foreign Secretary, it seems to me a 
rather bold assertion on his part to claim 
that two-thirds of the Sultan’s territory 
has been restored to, his direct political 
and military rule. In what sense has 
it been restored? These Provinces, 
alleged to be restored, are self-go- 
verning, or partially so; and if only 
partially so, they will soon be wholly 
so. But to pass from detail, and look- 
ing at this re-distribution—this: Euro- 
pean arrangement—as a whole, I do not 
think there is any fault.to be found with 
it, if it goes for what it is—namely, a 
temporary and provisional arrangement. 
A final and permanent arrangement it is 
not, and it seems to me idle'to speak of 
it as if the Congress had interposed an 
effectual barrier to the extension of 
Russian aggression or Russian influence. 
But such as it is, it gives us rest and 
breathing time ; the difficulties are for 
the moment, in one form or another, post- 
poned, and that is not an inconsiderable 
advantage. My Lords, so far as Eng- 
land is concerned, the European part of 
the arrangement appears to me compa- 
ratively unimportant. The great mat- 
ter for us to consider in regard to this 
settlement is the arrangement made in 
Asia. There are two branches of it. 
One is the annexation of the Island 
of Cyprus, and the other is the con- 
sideration given for that island, the 
Anglo-Turkish agreement or guarantee. 
So far as England is concerned, we have 
this to ask—Do we come fairly by it, and 
what is its worth? Now, my Lords, 
as to the first part, I readily admit that 
there is the widest possible difference 
between the plan which was finally 
adopted and that which was originally 
agreed upon. Three months ago, when 
I quitted the Cabinet in the last days of 
March, it was on account of the decision 
then taken—namely, that it was neces- 
sary to secure a naval station at the 
eastern part of the Mediterranean, and 
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that, for that purpose, it was necessary , 
to seize upon and occupy the Island of , 
Cyprus, together with a point on the | 
Syrian coast. This was to have been | 
done by a secret naval expedition sent 

out from England, with or without the 
consent of the Sultan; although, un- 
doubtedly, a part of the arrangement was 
that full compensation should be made 
to the Sultan for any loss of revenue 
which he might sustain. Now, my 
Lerds, I will not argue in detail against 
this scheme, and as regards its more ob- 
jectionable features, I can only now say 
that I could not reconcile it to my con- 
science, either as a matter of justice or 
of policy, to be a party, in time of 
peace, to the seizure of a part of the 
territory of a friendly Power, without 
the consent of the rightful owner. No- 
thing to my mind, except the necessi- 
ties of self-defence, would have justified 
such a step, and no such necessity for 
this event ever was alleged or could 
have, been proved. My Lords, if that 
step had been taken, it would, I believe, 
have startled all Europe. It would un- 
doubtedly have thrown Turkey into the 
arms of Russia, and it would have 
brought about precisely the complica- 
tions which for many months before we 
had been doing our utmost to avert, and 
for averting which my noble Friend has 
taken credit; since, undoubtedly, that 
move would have been followed by the 
counter-moveof a Russian Army entering 
Constantinople. My Lords, it ismorethan 
three months ago since I expressed a fear 
which, judging from subsequent events, 
may seem to have been unfounded, that 
the Government were not merely drift- 
ing, but rushing into war. My Lords, 
I endeavoured to induce the Cabinet to 
re-consider this determination, and from 
whatever cause the change took place, I 
am heartily glad that that unfortunate re- 
solution was modified. My Lords, I need 
hardly say that my lips were closed on this 
subject so long as negotiations were going 
on. I have heard the most extravagant 
and improbable reasons assigned out-of- 
doors for my retirement; but now that 
the matter is settled, and that no harm 
can be done by stating what is really an 
historical fact, I thought it due to myself 
and your Lordships to avail myself of 
the discretion given to me—as it is 
always given to an outgoing Minister— 
to state what really happened. My 
Lords, as the occupation has now been 
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nodoubtthe great objection which I enter- 
tained to the original plan is done away 
with. But even as matters stand, I do 
not think the proceeding one free from 
objection. In the first place, I doubt 
whether a new naval station is really re- 
quired. We have Malta within two days’ 
steaming, and I know it is the opinion of 
competent naval authorities that half the 
money expended at Malta, which would 
be required for Cyprus, would be of much 
more practical use ; because, if we keep 
up two great naval stations in the Me- 
diterranean, we must either do so at 
enormous cost, or else, which is the more 
hg result, we shall starve them 

oth. But that is a matter upon which 
I should be prepared to defer to autho- 
rity. Further, I doubt the fitness and 
convenience of the place. It seems to 
be admitted that there are no harbours 
at Cyprus; there are roadsteads out of 
which a sort of harbour may be made; 
but that there is no harbour appears 
now to be an admitted fact. There are 
various opinions as to the climate, but 
this much is universally admitted—that 
at some times of the year it is very un- 
healthy. Now, my Lords, I come to 
consider what I am given to understand 
is the principal object in selecting 
Cyprus—namely, because it is a station 
which commands the line of -the 
Euphrates Valley Railway. Now, opi- 
nions have differed very much as to the 
Euphrates Valley Railway. I have 
looked into the question, and, certainly, 
IT have satisfied my mind that a more 
hopelessly unremunerative undertaking 
never was set on foot, even by British 
speculators at the expense of British 
capitalists. I believe that without a gua- 
rantee from the English or Indian Go- 
vernment, or both, it would be impos- 
sible to make that line pay; and if such 
guarantee were given, I believe it would 
be a dead loss to one Exchequer or the 
other of £1,000,000 a-year. Cyprus is 
said not only to be an important means 
of defence for the Euphrates Valley 
Railway, but for the Suez Canal and for 
Constantinople. As regards Constanti- 
nople, the distance is too great to admit 
of its having any practical value; as re- 
gards the Suez Canal, no doubt it is more 
convenient, and I fully admit the protec- 
tion of the SuezCanal isa matter of primary 
importance to England; butI donot know 
who is threatening the Suez Canal. It 
is not likely to be threatened by sea, so 
long as we are there; and the mere fact 
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that the Russians have got as far as 
Batoum does not convince me that they 
are inany threatening proximity to Egypt 
or the Canal. As to the value of the 
island, one thing certain is that it 
will involve us for many years to 
come in very considerable expense. It 
is not practicable for English settlers. 
The heat of the climate, I apprehend, 
makes it impossible that it can ever attain 
any importance asasettlement for English 
emigrants. It will, no doubt, under an 
orderly administration, become a popu- 
lous and prosperous community ; but it 
will be a Greek community, not an Eng- 
lish one. It is not difficult to anticipate 
what will happen at the end of a genera- 
tion, if our protection should continue 
so long ; for we have already had expe- 
rience in the case of the Ionian Islands, 
of a population for whose benefit we had 
spent large sums, whose material pros- 
perity we fostered in every way, and who 
had nothing, so far as administration was 
concerned, to complain of ; but who, not- 
withstanding, one and all, rich and poor, 
old and young, asked nothing from us ex- 
cept that we should take ourselves away. 
My Lords, it may be argued that the 
land we have acquired is valuable. Well, 
that may or may not be so; but so long 
as nine-tenths, I might almost say ninety- 
nine hundredths of the soil of the British 
Colonies is still undeveloped, I do not see 
how we are going to be materially en- 
riched by the acquisition of an island 
2,000 miles away from home, where Eng- 
lish labourers cannot work, and which 
is about the size of Yorkshire. I never 
heard we were richer when we had the 
Ionian Islands, or poorer when we gave 
them up. The question of Cyprus is 
really a small one compared with that 
which is involved in the price which we 
have to pay for it; and when I speak of 
the price we pay, I do not mean merely 
the penny in the income tax, which it 
will probably cost for some years—pro- 
bably an indefinite number—but I mean 
the price paid for it in the nature of a 
guarantee. Now, my Lords, it would 
not have been reasonable to expect that 
my noble Friend at the head of the Go- 
vernment, whose statement we have 
listened to with so much interest, could 
to-night have gone into details as to the 
precise nature of the arrangement which 
has been made between ourselves and 
the Porte with respect to Asiatic Turkey. 
Probably, in many respects, those details 
are not yet in a condition in which they 
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could be laid before us; but one thing 
appears certain—that we have given a 
guarantee—an absolute and single- 


‘handed guarantee —to protect the 


Asiatic Provinces of Turkey. Now, my 
Lords, I have always held that guaran- 
tees are about the most dangerous in- 
struments that you can have to deal with. 
They are very seductive, because, while 
they seem to give some immediate advan- 
tage, they involve no present expense, 
and they do not even involve the abso- 


lute certainty of expense and trouble in 


the future. A guarantee, such as we 
have given in this case, is in the nature 
of a speculation in which we receive a 
small payment down, and in considera- 
tion for that payment we pledge our- 
selves to an amount which it is impossible 
to fix in circumstances which may or may 
not occur. Again, guarantees are inde- 
finite in point of time. There is no release 
from them on the ground of lapse of 
years. Circumstances may change, the 
advantages which you promised your- 
selves may not have come, and the pledge 
you may have given may be claimed at a 
time when it would be most inconvenient 
to redeem it. You are exposed, there- 
fore, not merely to the risk which you 
incur in fulfilling your contract, but to 
another of adifferent and, to my mind, 
more disagreeable character — namely, 
the risk of not being in a position to 
fulfil it. Now, I need not go further 
back than the history of the last two 
years to illustrate what I say. As a 
matter of fact, we were not bound by 
the Treaties of 1856 to fight for Turkey ; 
but I may venture to say that the bulk 
of the people of thiscountry—nine-tenths 
of those who wrote or spoke on the sub- 
ject—believed that we were so bound. 
The belief was universally diffused that 
if Turkey were attacked, it would be our 
duty—according to the terms of the en- 
gagement entered jnfo by us—to come 
to the defence of Turkey. Now, sup- 
pose the wording of the Treaty of 1856 
had been a little more stringent than it 
actually was, what would have been the 
consequence? Why, we know that an 
armed intervention in favour of the Tur- 
kish Empire would have been impossible. 
What has happened may happen again. 
Under the guarantee which has now 
been given, you must either hold your- 
self in readiness to go into a war utterly 
repugnant to the feelings and opinions 
of thiscountry ; or you must contemplate 
the possibility, in certain circumstances, 
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of being obiiged to say you cannot fulfil 
your bargain. I hardly know which of 
these alternatives is the least agreeable. 
Look at the matter from another point of 
view. It may, no doubt, be argued that 
it will always be our interest to defend 
Asiatic Turkey ; and, therefore, that we 
have bound ourselves to nothing but 
what we should, in any case, have 
been compelled to do. But in that 
case I say, why tie our hands? 
Either the Porte will not place con- 
fidence in our promises of protection 
—and there are many reasons why it 
should not do so—or it will; and the 
obvious result of that will be that a 
country already bankrupt and with its 
people starving, will not fight on its own 
behalf, will not spend, except where it 
cannot help it, what little money it has 
on military preparations; and that its 
rulers will still go on wasting its means, 
neglecting its Forcesas they have hitherto 
done, and with all the more readiness 
because they will believe we are pledged 
to make good their short-comings. ‘The 
Turks have not shown much forethought 
at any time; but I cannot conceive any- 
thing which is likely to be more destruc- 
tive of any capacity which they may 
have for that virtue, than this new ar- 
' rangement which takes the responsi- 
bility of defence off their hands. This 
question of the effect of a guaranteo 
of Asiatic Turkey seems to me to go 
very much deeper than a mere ques- 
tion of military protection and adminis- 
tration. What is to be the posi- 
tion of England as regards the civil 
administration of the country? We 
make ourselves directly responsible for 
that when we undertake to defend it. 
Suppose that disturbances occur which, 
fomented, as they have always been, by 
foreign intrigue, give rise to a local in- 
surrection in Armenia or some other 
Province, similar to that which occurred 
in Bulgaria two years ago—I do not sup- 
pose it is intended that English troops 
should be employed to put down that 
insurrection, or, what would be nearly 
the same thing, that Turkish troops 
commanded by English officers should 
_be employed? But if not, if your de- 
fensive alliance goes no further than a 
guarantee against invasion, there is 
nothing to prevent the disorganization 
of the country being effected by the old 
well-known means. You will have arms 
sent into the country; foreign agents, 
well supplied with money, will steal 
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across the frontiers and through the 
mountain passes—risings will occur, 
orders will be sent from Constantinople 
to suppress them, fresh atrocities will be 
committed, and a state of things will 
arise which, sooner or later, will compel 
foreign interference. Your alliance for 
protection must become, in fact, a virtual 
annexation of the country—an annexa- 
tion not settled by any Treaty, and not 
recognized by any foreign Power. We 
do not know that the Sultan is willing to 
submit to this. He may accept protection 
—no doubt he will very willingly—but, 
assuredly, he does not intend to part with 
the whole internal administration of his 
Empire. You will then have a perpetual 
undercurrent of resistance. You will 
have constant appeals to the natural and 
inevitable jealousy of other Powers. I 
know there are persons who look upon 
this as only an extension of the pre- 
cedent already set in the case of the 
Indian protected States; but nobody 
knows better than my noble Friend at 
the head of the Foreign Office that our 
relations with the Indian protected 
States have not always been of the 
smoothest character. But, not to speak 
of the difference in size—though that 
is not unimportant—there is this very 
material difference between the two 
cases—that in the case of the Indian 
protected States, the influence and inter- 
ference of every other Power is shut out. 
No European Power can have recognized 
agents at any Native Court in the penin- 
sulaof Hindoostan. Ifanysuchagent were 
to settle, say, at Hyderabad, it would not 
be long before he would receive a hint 
to go. But you cannot deal in that way 
with Turkey. The Great Powers will 
each have their Ambassador at Constan- 
tinople, and their Consular Staff scattered 
over all the Provinces; and these Consuls 
will claim, as they have always claimed 
during the last 50 years, to interfere to 
a very considerable degree in the details 
of local administration ; and as our ex- 
ceptional position in this agreement will 
necessarily create exceptional jealousy— 
as there will be in the minds of every 
adviser of the Sultan a constant expec- 
tation that, sooner or later, we are going 
to take the country—I am afraid that 
any advice given in opposition to ours 
will be more readily listened to than be- 
fore, and, if possible, it will be taken. 
I see no escape from this alternative. 
If you protect Turkey from external 
aggression, and if you do nothing as re- 
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de facto masters of the country. Admit 


giving advice which will not be taken, | that we do: will that bea gain to us or 


then you make yourself responsible for 
the maintenance of a Government which 
will probably be abominably bad; but 
if, on the other hand, you undertake to 
reform the internal administration, you 
cannot do it effectually with divided 
power, and without recognized autho- 
rity. You are therefore, if I may use 
the phrase, on an inclined plane, 
down which you will at last slide 
to virtual annexation. Now, is it likely 
that other Powers will agree to such 
an arrangement? I say nothing now 
about Germany and Austria: they 
would probably agree; but would France, 
with which it has been the desire of 
English statesmen during the last genera- 
tion to be on the most intimate and 
cordial terms,—would Italy, with which 
we have always professed, and I believe 
felt, much sympathy, look upon this in- 
creased power on our part in that quarter 
with equanimity? I believe the French 
Government have too much self-respect 
to make useless protests against what is 
an accomplished fact; but there will be 
in the mind of every French statesman 
a feeling that we have stolen @ march 
upon them. There is one other aspect 
in which this protection of Turkey may 
be viewed. How will it affect the 
foreign policy of the Turkish Govern- 
ment? Your guarantee is one of a very 
peculiar kind. It is a protective guaran- 
tee against one Power. Turkey is de- 
pendent upon England alone as regards 
its Asiatic dominions, but upon Europe 
as regards its European portion. It 
is free as regards its foreign policy 
with all Powers except Russia; but 
where Russia is concerned, as we are 
responsible for what happens in the 
event of a rupture, we are bound to have 
a voice in the settlement of the dispute. 
There are many of us here accustomed 
to consider such matters, and I appeal 
to your experience and judgment whe- 
ther such an arrangement is not so diffi- 
cult as to be in practice utterly imprac- 
ticable? I hardly like to argue as to 
what might happen in the event of this 
agreement ending in the manner to 
which circumstances seem to point; but 
if all the difficuities were overcome ; if 
Russia does not intrigue, or does not 
intrigue successfully ; if France gets over 
her jealousy ; and if the Porte, contrary 
to all expectations, places itself unre- 
servedly in our hands, we shall become 
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aloss? Will it be a source of strength 
to us, or a source of weakness? We 
must remember the enormous area of 
the territories we are taking in band. 
They are larger, I believe, than Italy, 
France, and Spain put together. Our 
difficulty and our weakness in the 
event of our being involved in a war is 
the extent over which our resources are 
scattered. It has always been held as 
an axiom that India takes 60,000 Euro- 
pean troops to garrison it, and to that 
extent weakens us as a military Power. 
Is it good policy to create a second 
India? Our Indian Empire has been 
acquired, for the most part, within the 
last 70 years. It has been held by us, 
as regards the greater part of the 
country, for a much shorter period: in 
a time of general peace and of toler- 
ably steady prosperity we have gone on 
increasing our indebtedness year after 
year, so far as the Indian Exchequer is 
concerned, and I believe those most con- 
versant with the subject are of opinion 
that wereitnot for oneaccidentaland very 
precarious source of revenue—I mean 
the traffic in opium—the Indian Exche- 
quer would even now be in a condition 
not far removed from insolvency. We 
have got India, and we must continue to 
hold it: We are bound to do that; but 
when we, with a population of 35,000,000, 
are already responsible for the protec- 
tion and good government of a pupula- 
tion of 250,000,000 on the other side of 
the world—is that; I: would ask, a state 
of things in which it is desirable to 
draw upon our available resources still 
further, and to involve ourselves in a 
new liability, indefinite in point of time, 
and absolutely without limit in regard 
to the risk and. expense which it may 
involve? There is; no doubt, an an- 
swer to that question which has weight 
with many persons. We may be told 
that all these great results, be they good 
or bad, which you foresee, will not come 
to pass—that Russia, after her late suc- 
eesses, will keep quiet for the next 20 
years, and that we shall practically in- 
terfere very little with the internal ad- 
ministration of Turkey in Asia. When, 
therefore, any question arises, of acting 
on this Treaty, it may be said, its in- 
terests will be purely historical; it 
will be worth just as much as a good 
many other guaranteés into which 
we have entered in times past, Well, 
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things may go on in that way; and Iam 
myself’ not altogether ‘disinclined to 
think that that may be ‘the’ real issue. 
Butsurely whatever responsibility wemay 
avoid by not maintaining the engage- 
ments which we have entered into—that 


is not a very creditable'way out of the | 


difficulty. You cannot, it seems to 
me, escape from this dilemma. If 
we act up to the spirit of that which 
we have promised, we shall be involving 
ourselves in enormous risk and expense; 
if we get tired of the expense, as we 
probably shall before. many years are 
over, we shall then find ourselves in the 
not very honourable position of a great 
nation trying to wriggle out of its en- 
gagements. There is another considera- 
tion—we may be called upon to redeem 
our pledge at a time when it may be prac- 
tically impossible for us to do so. If we 
should be unfortunate enough to be en- 
gaged in war with any European coun- 
try, or if some disturbance like that 
which occurred in India some 20 years 
ago should break out, it is perfectly 
certain that we should have no Forces 
available for the fulfilment of our obli- 
gations. It may, no doubt, be said that 
in that case, fulfilment being impossible, 
the plea of impossibility would be suffi- 
cient to save us from any imputation of 
a breach of good faith. That is very 
true; but is it, I would ask, wise—is it 
fair to those with whom we are dealing 
to enter into a permanent engagement 
of this sort with the knowledge that, 
under possible and not improbable cir- 
cumstances, we may be utterly unable to 
carry it into effect? I havesaid nothing 
of any opposition which is likely to be 
offered by Russia to this arrangement. 


‘I have abstained from doing so for the 


reason, among others, that I think the 
Russian Government would be the very 
last which would be disposed to com- 
plain of or object to that: which we have 
done. If the two countries remain at 
peace, as we hope they will, Russia will 
lose nothing; but should they go to war, 
it appears to me, speaking humbly, as 
a civilian, that we have gone out of our 
way to give our enemy an advantage 
which he never before possessed. Hi- 
therto, in all discussions as to the pos- 
sibility of war with Russia, it has been in- 
variably contended that we had one ad- 
vantage. We could choose our point of 
attack; wecouldinvadewhilewecould not 
be invaded. Now; it:is evident that if 
we burden ourselves with the defence of 
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Turkey in Asia those conditions will be 
altogether changed. For the first time, 
we shall have virtually a frontier open 
to invasion; for the first time, the 
enormous numerical superiority of 
Russia in military strength will be- 
come available as against us. Not 
being able to send an iron-clad 
into the Black Sea—and if we were able 
to do so, there being no good port there 
for our Fleet, now that Batoum is occu- 
'pied by Russia—we should be thrown 
‘entirely on our land resources for the 
defence of Armenia; and it would cer- 
tainly seem asif, in going half-way to 
meet Russia, we were doing our utmost 
to increase her advartages, while dimi- 
nishing our own. But my nobic Friend 
| at the head of the Government says that 
ithe object for which we have under- 
'taken the defence of Asia Minor is to 
| protect India. If that is so, you cannot 
stop there. The Russian road to India 
does not lie through Asia Minor; it lies 
through Persia. If you hold Turkish 
Asia on the one hand, and India on the 
other, and your object is to connect 
them in one system of defence, all you 
may have done will be labour lost, un- 
less in some way or another you obtain 
military control over the intervening 
territory of Persia; and, therefore, as an 
accidental and almost unforeseen re- 
sult of that to which we have bound 
ourselves, we may find ourselves en- 
gaged in the defence of one of the feeblest 
States that exists, of one the Govern- 
ment of which is more hopelessly cor- 
rupt and oppressive than even that of 
Turkey itself. Ido not wish to look at 
the subject—I never have done so—as 
if our relations with Russia must neces- 
sarily be those of permanent hostility. 
But, if I did regard them in that light, 
I should not find it easy to explain, or to 
understand, the exultation which this 
Treaty of Berlin has caused in the minds 
of many persons who profess to be ani- 
mated by a feeling of great hostility 
towards that country. What is the net 
result of the Treaty so far as Russia is 
concerned? In Europe, she has given 
up for a time a considerable part of 
what she had gainéd. I say for a time 


























——because I will not argue with anyone 
who supposes that the Bulgarian ar- 
rangement is final. She keeps Bessa- 
rabia; she touches through Bulgaria the 
line of the Balkans; she has the same 
power she had before to stir up dis- 
turbances and agitation in Roumelia ; 
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the autonomous, or semi-autonomous, , tempted to argue against it now, it is 
State will, of course, sympathize with | not for the sake of making what I know 
her, and however nominally you may | to be an unavailing protest against an 
have secured the Balkans as the boun- | accomplished fact ; but because I believe 
dary of European Turkey, I think it | that the time is not far distant when all 
will be found that her line of defence | these arrangements will have to be re- 
does not practically extend beyond the | considered. Two years ago, it will be 
country which lies immediately round |in the recollection of your Lordships, 
Constantinople. In Asia, Russia’keeps | any man would have been thought in- 
Kars and Batoum. She, no doubt, has! sane who would have proposed that 
yielded a strip of territory which, in | which has been now done; and when 
all probability, she only took in order | the bill comes in for payment, and the 
that when, the time for making the | English people understand what they 
bargain arrived, she might have some- | have bound themselves to, I am not 
thing to give back; but all that she | at all sure that two years hence we may 


really wanted has been retained. And 
by way of an effective defence against 
further encroachment in that quarter, 
we have substituted a single - handed 
guarantee for an European guarantee 
—that is to say, we have told the 
other European Powers that the affairs 
of Asia Minor are no business of theirs, 
and that we intend to charge our- 
selves with them altogether. There was 
a school of economists some 50 years 
ago—I believe they are pretty well ex- 
tinct now—who used to argue that a 
National Debt was a national blessing, 
and that the more a country owed the 
richer it grew. I do not want to accuse 
my noble Friends who are Members of 
the Cabinet of having taken a leaf out 
of the book of those remarkable rea- 
soners; but their argument appears to 
me to be very much of the same 
character. My noble Friends say that 
we increase our power, our influence, 
and our prestige, just in proportion as 
we augment the number of our liabilities 
to foreign countries, and as we extend 
the area over which our available re- 
sources are spread. For my own part, I 
cannot see the matter in that light, and I 


very much doubt whether it will be viewed | 


in that light by the country. Now, my 
Lords, Iend as I began. I hold this 
Treaty to be so far good, that it is infi- 
nitely better than war. If we had to 
deal only with the European part of the 
globe, 1 do not know that I should call 


not find that public opinion on these 
questions is pretty much what it would 
have been two years ago. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
|My Lords, when the Eastern Question 
first appeared as one with which Europe, 
and England especially, would have to 
deal, this particular difficulty and em- 
barrassment surrounded the counsels 
of Her Majesty’s Government, that 
the very elements of the: problem with 
which they had to deal were necessarily 
to a great extent unknown. Was the 
Turkish Empire, as some thought and 
said, a flourishing and powerful State 
able to defend itself; or, as some others 
thought, absolutely, and in all classes 
of society from the bottom to the top, 
so worn out and effete that at the first 
touch of military strength it must 
crumble into dust; or was there any 
intermediate truth between these two, 
as to the vitality it still possessed and 
the resistance it still could offer? If it 
had the power to defend itself, that was 
— speaking not as to any individual 











| predilections, but purely from the point . 


|of view of an English statesman, and 
|from the point of view of the interest 
and advantage of this country—perhaps, 
| the most to be desired, because it would 
oppose a barrier to Russia without im- 
| posing on this country any kind of re- 
| sponsibility as to the nature of the in- 
stitutions by which that barrier was set 
‘up. If, on the other hand, the darker 








it a brilliant success; but I think the anticipation was correct, and Turkey 
most unfriendly critic might say of it as was destined to crumble into dust at the 
Sir Philip Francis said of the Peace of first blow of the aggressor, then problems 
Amiens—“‘ Although nobody is proud of of the most difficult and dangerous cha- 
it, still everybody is glad of it.” Asto racter would have to be approached— 
the Asiatic guarantee, it seems to me problems which probably could hardly 


. to be the most dangerous engagement, | be solved without the terrible ordeal of 


having regard to its ultimate conse-|an European war. ‘These considera- 
quences, that has been entered into by | tions account for the attitude which Her 
any Minister in our time. If I have at- | Majesty’s Government assimed.. We 
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felt it was not our duty to take a defi- | 
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from the speech of my noble Friend who 


nite line with respect to the maintenance has just sat down (the Earl of Derby), 
of the Sovereignty of Turkey, until we! that he does not sufficiently appreciate 


knew, by the sure test of facts, of what 
the Sovereignty of Turkey was made. 
But when the war was over, the problem 
was, to a great extent, solved. We 
knew that.the Government was wretched, | 
and that a large body of the governing 





class was corrupt; but we also knew 
that beneath all that there was a vast | 
stratum of population sober, loyal, de- 
voted, and gallant, reaching up to the 
highest model of such qualities which 
history affords; and upon this know- 
ledge we based a policy of which we 
now lay upon the Table the successful 
issue. What we desired was to do all 
in our power to purify, to strengthen, 
and to improve the Turkish Dominion, 
using it for the purpose of resisting 
Russian encroachment and giving it a 
respite—a further period of strength 
and repose. This was the thought that 
inspired the policy which Her Majesty’s 


. Government have pursued. We have 


not, and never had, any sympathy with 
the misgovernment of Turkey. We 
have, and had, the most earnest inten- 
tion to do all that in us lay to correct the 
abuses by which that misgovernment 
had been caused ; but it was clear to us 
that the time of partition—if that can 
be legitimately spoken of as a solution 
that could hereafter be adopted—had 
not arrived; and that, at all events, for 
the present occasion, Turkey was to be 
treated as an integral member of the 
European system, and as able, with fair 
assistance, to hold the important strategi- 
cal position in which she is placed. The 
next question was how was that object 
to be attained? How were we, on the 
one hand, to strengthen Turkey without 
continuing the abuses which existed 
within her borders; or, on the otlier, to 
refrain from so doing without making it 
appear that we were in favour of the 
policy of partition to which I have re- 
ferred? It was clear that Turkey had 
been weakened by the war, and that, 
if she was left to meet Russia unaided, 
she must succumb in the struggle. Our 
object, therefore, was to provide her 
with a defensible frontier, to give her an 
Empire which her resources were strong 








enough to maintain, and to give her 


the importance of the part which the 
Austrian arrangement plays in this 
transaction. Up to the time to which I 
am referring, Russia knew that if she 
could only succeed in shaking the fabric 
of Turkey to pieces, she was the only 
possible heir to its remains. Poets and 
enthusiasts have foreshadowed a Greek 
succession to the possessions of the 
Turk; but their prophecies have not 
been verified. They may be true ina 
somewhat distant future, but no sober- 
minded statesman would now be found 
to maintain that Greece now has, or is 
likely soon to possess, strength to enable 
her to accept the responsibility, if the 
Turkish Empire went to pieces, of guard- 
ing the territories over which the Sultan 
now rules. This is as well known to 
Russia as to us, and she, while paying 
all due homage to the sentimental con- 
siderations by which so many persons 
are guided, knew that Greece would 
never be a serious competitor with her 
for the possession of Constantinople. 
The fact, therefore, remained true up to 
within the last month—that if Russia 
could only shake the Turkish Empire to 
pieces she was the inevitable heir to its 
remains. But the arrival of the Aus- 
trians at Novi Bazar has changed the 
whole position of affairs. There is now 
a strong Power—strong in itself, still 
stronger with its necessary alliances— 
of which I fear not to say, that under 
its present and its recent Government, it 
is one of the best administered States in 
Kurope—a Power which has solved, to 
a great and singular extent, the difficult 
problem of reconciling conflicting races 
and creeds to live under a common 
government, which is now on the high 
road to Constantinople; and, though no 
one who knows the tenour of Austrian 
policy would suspect her statesmen of 
the slightest desire to precipitate such a 
disastrous result, yet her presence has 
announced to the world in general, and 
to intending aggressors in particular, 
that if either intrigue or violence should 
shake the Turkish Empire to pieces, it 
will not be Russia that will rule upon 
the Bosphorus. I do not know that 
there is any ground for believing ‘that 


Allies who should support her in the | Austria has entered into any agreement 
hour of danger. It has been sufficiently | with regard to Turkey in Europe analo- 


described to your Lordships how these 


gous to that into which we have entered 


objects were to be attained; but I think, ‘@ far as Asiatic Turkey is concerned ; 
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but the force of circumstances will com-; Why, it was invented by my noble 


pel her to the same line of policy, and 
I believe that the Government of the 
Sultan in yielding to her certain Pro- 
vinces, which they were themselves un- 
able to defend, has performed the 
highest act of statesmanship which 
any Government could have performed. 
This, then, is the state of things as we 
believe we have left them. We have, in 
Congress, given to the Sultan the sup- 
aq of Austria, and we have also given 

im a frontier which, we believe, he 
will be able to defend with his ordinary 
resources. 

I wish now to offer a few criticisms 
upon the language held by my noble 
Friend (the Earl of Derby), who has 
taken the course which I should not 
have expected of him, and which I would 
not willingly have taken myself — of 
leaving the House, after making such a 
speech, without waiting for a reply. 

Tue Kart or CARNARVON : I rise 
to Order. I am sure the noble Marquess 
would be the last person to do the noble 
Earl an injustice. My noble Friend has 
certainly left the House, but not for 
more than 10 minutes. 

Toe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
Then I must proceed to criticize the 
language of my noble Friend, who has 
left the House for only 10 minutes. He 
objected to the statement that we had 
recovered, from the operation of the San 
Stefano Treaty, a tract of country ex- 
tending from the Aigean Sea to the 
Balkans, and said that we had given a 
sort of semi-independent autonomy to 
the Province of Eastern Roumelia, 
which would not be under the govern- 
ment of the Sultan, but would provide 
no effective defence for the Turkish 
Power. I cannot conceive that my noble 
Friend has read the Treaty, because it 
is stated there that the political and 
military supremacy over that Province 
will remain with the Sultan. The fron- 
tiers will be held by his armies; the in- 
terior of the Province will be held by 
gendarmerie and by militia, officered 
entirely by himself; and if, under 
these conditions, the interior peace 
of the Province is menaced, then the 
Turkish troops may be called upon to 
act. I cannot see that military supre- 
macy could have been stated more dis- 
tinctly. My noble Friend has. dwelt 
upon the word ‘administrative ’’ auto- 
nomy. I admit that. the word is an 
awkward one—but who invented, it? 


The Marquess of Salisbury 
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Friend. He. used the word when pro- 
posing the Conference of Constantinople. 
He proposed a state of ‘‘ administrative 
autonomy.’’ Austria said she could not 
assent to it, and my noble. Friend 
hastened to explain that administrative 
autonomy meant guarantees against mis- 
government. Well, guarantees against 
misgovernment we have given. Gua- 
rantees against misgovernment exist in 
England; but I never heard that such 
guarantees prevented the Queen from 
adequately defending the possessions 
over which she rules. The people 
of Roumelia will, I hope, possess ade- 
quate guarantees against misgovern- 
ment. I believe that they can be ob- 
tained without, in. the slightest degree, 
infringing on the military and political 
supremacy of the Sultan. That military 
and political supremacy was the thing 
which seemed to Her Majesty’s’ Go- 
vernment absolutely necessary for the 
purpose of securing the safety of Con- 
stantinople under the altered state of 
affairs. It was the point for which we 
contested most earnestly at Berlin, and 
which, I believe, we have obtained com- 
pletely. 

That being the case, I think I may 
now pass, as so many speakers have 
done, speedily from Europe to Asia. 
Nobody has contested that we have pro- 
vided a security in Europe for the Sultan, 
and though my noble Friend (the Earl 
of Derby) has said that he should de- 
cline to argue with anyone who contended 
that the arrangement of Bulgaria will 
be permanent, I venture to say it will be 
far more permanent than any which has 
been proposed to supersede it. But that 
anything in the South-east of Europe 
will be permanent, even in the limited 
sense in which we apply that adjective 
to human affairs, if may be rash to 
assert; but it will be allowed, I think, 
that,.on the whole, the chances of this 
arrangement being permanent are as 
great as the chances are as to any other 
arrangement that at present exists on the 
Continent of Europe. 

I come now, my Lords, to the question 
of Cyprus. With respect to that ques- 
tion, we have had the advantage, which 
we have frequently enjoyed in recent 
times, of; revelations from the dark in- 
terior of the Cabinet. In fact, whenever 
my noble: Friend;(the Earl of Derby) 
speaks, he has an instalment of revela- 
tions to make. This is the third speech 
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which my noble Friend has made since he 
left the Cabinet, and every one of them 
has contained an instalment:of the fatal 


tale. The same objection was made to. 


Dr. Oates, when he brought forward 
successive fragments of his disclosure. 
When taunted with the fact, his answer 
was that he did not know how much 
the public would endure. But, my 
Lords, I would venture to point out that 
there is a great inconvenience in these 
revelations from the interior of the Ca- 
binet. Ofcourse, my noble Friend must 
treat his own obligations in the spirit 
which pleases himself; but I do not 
know that I should like to announce, 
as broadly and palpably as my noble 
Friend has to the world, that any person 
who hereafter serves with him in the Cabi- 
net must be prepared to have anything 
that passes, or is supposed to pass.there, 
produced ultimately, in spite-of'the rule 
which Privy Councillors have heretofore 
observed. But, in the present case, the 
statement which my noble Friend has 
made, to the effect that a resolution had 
been come to in the Cabinet to take the 
Island of Cyprus and a position on the 
Coast of Syria by a secret expedition, 
with or without the consent of the Sultan, 
and that» that was the ground upon 
which he left‘ the ‘Cabinet, is a state- 
ment which, as far as my memory goes, 
is not true—[‘‘Order!”’]—well, is not 
correct. 

Tue Eart or DERBY: I must ask 
my noble Friend, whether he intends to 
impute that I made an'untrue statement? 

Kart GRANVILLE: I hope that 
whatever statement the noble Marquess 
makes, he will act ‘according to the usual 
practice of the House, and not use un- 
Parliamentary language. 

Tue Marquess 'or SALISBURY: A 
statement of an unprecedented nature 
has been made which I am bound to 
answer, and the language I' have used 
does not necessarily impugn the veracity 
of the speaker. 

Lorpv SELBORNE: What! to say it 
was ‘‘not true!” 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
have substituted. the. words ‘not cor- 
rect.’? What I wish to say is, that I 
was not relying on my own memory. If 
I had been, I should have: some hesita- 
tion in putting it forward, because my 
noble Friend’s memory is one of consi- 
derable power; but on behalf of my 
noble Friend the Prime Minister behind 
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Friend the Lord Chancellor; on behalf 
of my noble Friend the Secretary of 
State for India ; of my right hon. Friend 
the Chancellor of the Sesiveqner of 
my right hon. Friend the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, who happened to be in 
this House at the time the statement 
was made; and on behalf of my right 
hon. Friend the Home Secretary, and 
my noble Friend the Lord President 
of the Council, who were not in the 
House at the time, and whose testi- 
mony must depend on the account they 
received of the speech, I beg to state 
that the statement made by the noble 
Earl the late Foreign Secretary is not 
correct. My Lords, [have before dwelt on 
the extreme inconvenience of these reve- 
lations from the Cabinet for this reason. 
I have just been called to Order by the 
noble Earl opposite (Earl Granville), 
who thinks I used un-Parliamentary 
language in contradicting an erroneous 
statement; but it is obvious that these 
revelations as to conversations that have 
passed, and of which no record is made, 
must, in the nature of things, be ex- 
posed to error—especiallyin an Assembly 
which very seldom takes a definite and 
clear decision until the time for action 
arrives. All kinds of contingencies are 
spoken of, all possible policies are dis- 
cussed, and it is quite possible that my 
noble Friend may have heard some 
project discussed by this Member of the 
Cabinet or that. For my part, I cannot 
charge my memory with what my noble 
Friend alludes to; but certain it is that 
no such resolution as that which he has 
spoken of was, in their recollection, taken 
by the Cabinet. At the same time, the 
noble Earl opposite has placed himself 
on the side of my noble Friend, and 
thinks that these revelations—— 

Eart GRANVILLE: I beg pardon ; 
a certain statement was made in the 
House. I did not rise to distinguish 
between what the noble Marquess and 
noble Earl stated as to what happened 
in the Cabinet. It was perfectly im- 
possible I should have an opinion on 
the subject. I merely rose to Order, 
and I think I am justified in calling the 
noble Marquess to Order, for saying 
that what had been stated in his place 
by a noble Lord, one of his late Col- 
leagues; was not true. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
was going to found on my protest against 
my noble Friend an appeal to the noble 


me; on behalf of my noble and learned | Earl, in the interests of Parliamentary 
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government, and of the regularity of 
the proceedings of our Government, not 
to give the sanction of his authority to 
this plan of discussing what has passed 
in the Cabinet. 

Eart GRANVILLE: I really must 
rise to Order again. I said not one 
single word with regard to revelations 
made as to what passed in the Cabinet ; 
but I have a right as an individual 
Member of your Lordships’ House, when 
un-Parliamentary language is used, to 
rise and protest against it. I have not 
the slightest doubt it is un-Parliamen- 
tary for one Peer to state of another— 
whether a late Colleague or not—that 
what he said was not true; and I adhere 
to my remonstrance; but I protest 
against any further inference being 
drawn from what I said. 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
will only repeat my assertion that I did 
not intend to make, and I do not think 
I did make, any imputation on the 
veracity of the noble Earl (the Earl of 
Derby), though, undoubtedly, I make the 
strongest protest against the correctness 
of the statement which he has made. 
That being the case, I will now come to 
the question of policy. The noble Earl 
has discussed with considerable severity 
the policy of annexing the Island of 
Cyprus, and has suggested all kinds of 
difficulties and dangers. ‘The noble 
Earl has shown that fertility which I 
think his mind is apt to display in find- 
ing reasons for doing nothing in the 
matter. He has dwelt upon a great 
variety of objections which it is always 
easy to put together; but, as the noble 
Earl was going through them, it occurred 
to me to think what would be the nature 
of a speech we could suppose him to 
have made upon some project for the 
extension of territory in India, had he 
lived 100 years ago. The noble Earl 
has told us that, as the soil was not being 
developed, it was absurd to take an 
island in which English labourers could 
not live. Well, suppose the question of 
making one of these acquisitions in 
India was brought on 100 years ago, 
how ingenious would have been the 
difficulties which my noble Friend would 
have raised; how he would have mag- 
nified the adversaries England would 
possibly have to contend with; and how 
he would have put together an ingenious 
conjunction of imaginary dangers. How 
he would have gloated over the possible 
opposition of France. It is singularly 


Lhe Marquess of Salisbury 
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easy for any mind which has tho faculty 
of destructive criticism to such an extent 
as my noble Friend possesses, to conjure 
up reasons for doing nothing; but if 
these reasons had prevailed with our 
ancestors, not only the Empire of 
India but the Empire of England 
would not have existed. My noble 
Friend has sufficiently shown, by the 
language which he has used, and the 
gloomy vaticinations as to the fate of 
India in which he has indulged, that his 
sympathies are not very strong with 
those who built up that Empire. My 
noble Friend would have confined the 
enterprize and power of England to this 
single island. Perhaps he might, by a 
great effort, have consented to our 
acquiring the Isle of Man! But all 
these splendid, bold, and even hazardous 
enterprizes by which the power of this 
country has been built up, and on which 
the fame of England reposes, would 
have fallen beneath the touch of his 
chilly and negative criticism. "We have 
been asked by the noble Earl opposite 
(Karl Granville) what we are going to 
do with Cyprus. We have been asked 
what are its qualities of soil and climate, 
and I am sorry I have not brought down 
some authorities which would have satis- 
fied the noble Earl on these points. If, 
however, the noble Earl will consult the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica when he goes 
home, he will get all the information 
which he desires. But the answer to 
all he has said about the island being 
unhealthy, poor, and that there are no 
seeds of prosperity in it, is the simple 
statement that in times past it sus- 
tained 1,000,000 of population. I do 
not suppose that anybody will deny, 
in the first place, that the. possession 
of the island by England is likely to 
exercise a great civilizing influence ; 
and, secondly, that the presence of 
the English flag, the presence of Eng- 
lish troops, and the accumulation of 
English material of war, will be a 
powerful aid if it should ever be our 
duty to assist any of the populations of 
Asia Minor in maintaining their inde- 
pendence. The real question is, whe- 
ther we ought to have come to an ar- 
rangement by which we have engaged 
to defend the Turkish Empire in Asia in 
case of attack by Russia. The noble 
Earl (Earl Granville), when detailing all 
his objections to that undertaking, ap- 
peared to forget a certain Tripartite 
Lreaty to which he was one of the con- 
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senting parties. That was a Treaty 
which bound England not only to defend 
one single frontier of the Turkish Em- 

ire against one single enemy, but to 
defend that whole Empire, and gave either 
of the other Powers an absolute right to 
call on England for its defence. The real 
question to ask is, not whether we have 
taken a great responsibility, but whe- 
ther the problem we had to solve, and 
the objects we had to accomplish, were 
worthy of that responsibility? The 
whole existence of this country as a 
great Power is a continual incurring 
of responsibility. No guarantee, no 
Treaty by which we could bind our- 
selves to enter on a desperate contest, is 
half so binding as an obligation to de- 
fend every inch of territory belonging 
to the Queen if attacked. Wherever 
we have a great frontier, extending and 
liable to be attacked by any military 
or naval Power, there we have incurred 
this terrible responsibility; and this re- 
sponsibility may, at any moment, be 
called into real existence by any act of 
imprudence or aggression on the part of 
those States to whose attacks our fron- 
tier may be exposed. If we have made 
up our minds that we are to evade re- 
sponsibility altogether, we have made 
up our minds that we ought to renounce 
Empire. But the question we have to 
ask ourselves is, whether the responsi- 
bility which we have incurred is greater 
than the responsibility which we would 
have incurred if we had left the thing 
alone? We must decide for ourselves 
whether we are prepared to leave the 
countries of Mesopotamia and Asia 
Minor to the fate which inevitably awaits 
them. It is impossible, unless the 
Sultan’s power in Asia is sustained, 
that the people of that country should 
believe in his strength as they have 
hitherto believed in it. Weshould have 
had them speculating on its probable 
and early fall, and looking to his suc- 
cessor. In Europe good government 
and other qualities may secure the sym- 
pathy of a population. In the East the 
first quality that secures the sympathy 
of a population is the possession of 
strength, and the moment they were 
convinced that strength had gone from 
Turkey, the power of Turkey to main- 
tain her Empire was gone. Are your 
Lordships prepared to see the alle- 
giance of the people of Asia given up 
to the advancing Power? If so, I ask 
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maintaining the loyalty of the people of 
India, when once they knew that the 
Russian power was dominant down to 
the banks of the Tigris and Kuphrates, 
and that the English power was nothing 
compared with it? That was the real 
danger which we had to fear; and what 
we had to ask ourselves was, supposing 
Russia attacked these countries, would 
we defend them? The answer which 
we ventured to give on behalf of Eng- 
land was that undoubtedly we should. 
Well, if we had come to this resolution, 
was it not the wisest and most prudent 
thing to declare it? I have often heard 
it said, and I believe it to be true, that 
the Crimean War would have been 
averted if the Emperor Nicholas had 
known for certain that war would have 
followed. It was because the British 
Government of that day shilly-shallied 
and temporized, because they would not 
declare themselves clearly, that the Em- 
peror Nicholas was induced to speculate 
on their supposed hesitation, and com- 
mit his nation to a point at which 
retreat became impossible. We desire, 
and I believe we have succeeded in our 
desire, to avoid any such danger. We 
have a strong conviction that there is a 
statesmanlike Party in Russia which 
does not desire this indefinite policy of 
extension and annexation; but which 
desires to cultivate and extend he 
resources of the country and avoid the 
perpetual-recurrence of these exhaust- 
ing and desolating wars. By pointing 
out to that nation the danger that will 
inevitably arise if this policy of annexa- 
tion is pursued in Asia Minor, by an- 
nouncing it in terms which leave no 
room for mistake as to the meaning of 
the policy which this country is likely 
to pursue, we believe that we have given 
an assistance to the more statesmanlike, 
more prudent, and more sagacious of the 
advisers of the Government of Russia 
which will be invaluable to them, and 
that we have taken the strongest security 
for insuring in the future that peace 
which it has been our happiness to bring 
back to England. 


Tue Kart or DERBY: I desire to - 


ask the indulgence of your Lordships 
while I say a few words in regard to a 


‘purely personal matter. My noble 
Friend, who has just sat down, has 


made a statement that is very serious in 
its bearing upon me. I will only say in 
passing, that though I readily accept my 


‘noble Kriend’s correction of his words 
? 
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when he said he did not intend to reasdns now, and I do not think Iam 
charge me with anything more than 4d | likely to have been careless or inaccurate 


want of accurate recollection, I still | 


think that the words which fell from him 
carried a meaning much beyond that. 
But I take no notice of anything which 
may have fallen from my noble Friend 
which on deliberate reflection he would 
not maintain. What I have to speak 
to is a question of accuracy, ‘and I 
feel bound to tell you that I dis- 
tinctly and positively repeat the state- 
ment which I made just now as convey- 
ing to the best of my recollection that 
which actually passed. Everyone knows 
that business of the kind which we had 
been discussing is not put upon paper, 
and, therefore, there may be room for 
considerable confusion and ambiguity. 
The decision which I spoke of may 
have been modified in various ways. 
It is perfectly possible that some of 
the Members of the Cabinet did not 
intend to give it an absolute sanc- 
tion; but I have stated to the best 
of my recollection what occurred. That 
I am sure your Lordships will not doubt. 
With regard to the question of memory, 
I have only two remarks to make. In 
the first place, when a man has: to con- 
sider whether a particular decision will 
or will not allow him to remain in the 
Cabinet, he is not likely to be careless 
or forgetful in regard of what is passing. 
In the second place, foreseeing the possi- 
bility of some explanation being neces- 
~ sary at a future date, 1 made within two 
hours of the timea memorandum of what 
I understood to have passed. My noble 
Friend attacks me with some unneces- 
sary bitterness for what he calls revela- 
tions of what passed in the Cabinet. 
When a Minister unfortunately feels 
himself obliged to separate from his 
Colleagues, I do not think it can rea- 
sonably be contended that he is not free 
to state the grounds on which the differ- 
ence of opinion arose. It has been anin- 
variable rule that he should doso; and 
it is quite clear that if that were not the 
rule, no man’s reputation when he re- 
tired from a Cabinet would be capable 
of vindication from attacks made upon 
it. Itis perfectly right that he should 
suffer considerable risk of misconstruc- 
tion and misinterpretation until a time 
when no public injury would arise from 
that difference of opinion being known ; 
but when that time has arrived, he has 
a duty towards his own character and 
towards the public. I have stated:my 


Lhe Earl of Derby 





in my account of what took place. 

THe Marquess or SALISBURY: 
As the noble Earl has repeated remarks 
which show him to be under the impres- 
sion that I have impugned his veracity, 
I am‘bound to withdraw any statement 
which may have seemed to have borne 
that interpretation; but I have still to 
state distinctly my belief that his view 
is not correct. In that belief I am con- 
firmed by the opinion of my Colleagues. 
But whether he draws from my simile 
er from my words any impugnment of 
his veracity, I intended no such imputa- 
tion; and I withdraw them so far as 
they seemed to convey one. 

Twe Eart or NORTHBROOK*: 
My Lords, it seems to me that no public 
advantage would be obtained by a con- 
tinuation of the discussion on the pain- 
ful subject which has just been re- 
ferred to. It is not my intention to 
trouble your Lordships with any gene- 
tal observations upon the Treaty of 
Berlin; and, indeed, in my opinion, 
Her Majesty’s Government may fairly 
be congratulated upon many of the 
provisions contained in that Treaty. I 
shall address myself exclusively to two 
subjects which particularly concern the 
Queen’s Dominions in Asia—the de- 
spateh of Indian troops to Malta, and 
the Convention with the Porte of the 
4th of June last. When, some weeks 
ago, a discussion took place in this 
House upon the despatch of the Indian 
contingent to Malta, there was an un- 
derstanding that it should be strictly 
confined to the Constitutional question ; 
because,‘in’ the: then state of affairs, it 
was considered that to discuss the policy 
of the measure might embarrass Her 
Majesty’s Government. This reason for 
reticence no longer exists, and I desire 
to take the first opportunity of express- 
ing my approval of the course taken by 
the Government. I will not examine 
whether the despatch of the British 
Fleet. to Constantinople was necessary 
or right; but it is obvious that when 
once the Fleet was despatched, peace or 
war hung upon a thread; and, such 
being. the case, it appears to me that 
Her Majesty’s Government pursued a 
wise course in showing that they were 
determined to support that step by the 
whole strength of this country—by call- 
ing out the Reserves:at home, and by 
the despatch of.a portion’ of Her Ma- 
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jesty’s Native, Indian Forces, to Malta. | 


The greatest loyalty and enthusiasm was 
shown by those troops, and the manner 
in which the movement was arranged is 
highly creditable to the head-quarter 
Staff of the Army in India, as well as to 
Sir Richard Temple and the Depart- 
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been laid before Parliament, that this 
Convention has no concern with the 
position of the Turkish Dominions in 
Europe, as settled by the Treaty of 
Berlin. We have just heard from the 
noble Marquess (the Marquess of Salis-. 
bury)—and I was glad to hear it—that 


ments at Bombay, who had to carry out , the arrangements of the Treaty of Berlin 
the operation. The measure, moreover, | have, in the opinion of Her Majesty’s 


has, I am satisfied, produced a good | 


effect throughout India. During the 


war between Turkey and Russia there | 
had been, as was natural, some excite- | 


ment in India; rumours had been cur- 
rent in the Indian bazaars regarding 
the power of Russia and possible dangers 
to India. It had, therefore, an.excel- 
lent effect that those who. paid any at- 
tention to such rumours in India should 
see that when there was a probability of 
war between Russia and England, so 
far from any apprehensions being en- 
tertained of danger to India—so far 
from the British Force in India being 
strengthened in order to provide against 
such dangers—the first. step taken was 
to send away from India a contingent 
of Native troops, who. might, if neces- 
sary, take their part in the conflict.. My 
Lords, I also think it isa good arrange- 
ment that some of the Indian. troops 
should form part of the Force detailed 
for occupying Cyprus, if, as I have no 
doubt will be the case, every precaution 
be taken to provide for their health. 
This is not the time to enter into the 
question of the employment of Indian 
troops in our garrisons in the Mediter- 
ranean in ordinary times; such. an ar- 
rangement is a very different thing from 
the employment of a) Native Indian 
Foree on such an emergency as has-re- 
cently occurred, or under similar cir- 
cumstances, and it involves questions of 
no little difficulty. Iwill only say that 
I trust no decision will be arrived: at 
regarding the general employment of 
Indian troops in the Mediterranean; or 
elsewhere out of India, in time of peace, 
until the question has been most care- 
fully considered by Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, in communication withthe 
Government of India. The next subject 
upon which I desire to..address some 
observations to your Lordships is the 
Convention of the 4th of June, by which 
Her Majesty’s Government have gua- 
ranteed the integrity of the: Asiatic 
Dominions of the Porte against Russian 
attack. It appears, from'the despatches 
of the Secretary of State, which have 





Government, secured Constantinople 
against Russia. The Convention is de- 
signed entirely for the purpose of pro- 
tecting British India against dangers 
which are apprehended in consequence 
of the acquisition by Russia of Batoum, 
Ardahan, and Kars. The Prime Minister 
has said to-night that the Convention is 
necessary for the maintenance of our 
Empire, and. for its preservation in 
peace; but neither he nor the noble 
Marquess have explained to us in what 
the dangers consist which the Conven- 
tion is to meet, nor how the Convention 
itself will add to the security of India. 
My Lords, as I believe Her Majesty’s 
Government have, as many people are 
apt to do, very greatly exaggerated the 
power of Russia for offence, and have 
fallen in with the ideas of those who 
imagine that the least progress on the 
part of Russia is an immense danger to 
India ; and as I think that the Govern- 
ment by this Convention, so far from 
having added to the strength of the In- 
dian Empire, may have added seriously 
to its dangers, I wish, in the absence of 
any information from Her Majesty’s 
Government, to examine a little in de- 
tail what the apprehended dangers to 
India can really be. We have often 
heard of the possibility of a Russian in- 
vasion of India; but is the invasion of 
India by Russia apprehended by Her 
Majesty’s Government? I presume not. 
If there be any such feeling, I do not 
share in it. If there were any such 
feeling, I do not think that this Conven- 
tion is a wise measure of precaution. 
Those who have studied the Russian 
Dominions and the Indian Possessions 
of the Crown, must be aware that there 
are two routes by which India cannot 
be seriously assailed. The first is from 
the North-east over the Himalayas, 
and the other is from Turkestan. The 
one from the North-east may be put 
aside as quite impracticable; and, to 
say nothing of the distances to be tra- 
versed, the resources of Turkestan can 
hever sustain an invading force. We 
may take it for granted that the only 
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route which presents even the elements 
of practicability for the invasion of 
India is by way of Persia. If Russia 
were to obtain a complete control over 
Persia, it may be said that she might 
collect an army at Teheran with the 
view of an advance upon India. I my- 
self entertain no apprehensions on this 
score. The distance from Teheran to 
our Indian frontier is 1,500 miles, and 
there are many other reasons which 
lead me to put aside the danger as un- 
worthy of serious consideration. But 
even if I should be wrong, this is a dan- 
ger which can hardly be intended to be 
met by this Convention ; for the Turkish 
territories in Asia which we have en- 
gaged to protect are not on the line be- 
tween the Russian territories in the 
Caucasus and Persia, or between Persia 
and India, but lie far away to the rear 
of the line of operations. My Lords, it 
is possible that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment may be afraid that the Russians 
may advance through Asia Minor, so as 
to threaten the Suez Canal or the Per- 
sian Gulf. As to the Suez Canal,-I 
think the noble Marquess (the Marquess 
of Salisbury) a year ago answered con- 
clusively the apprehensions on that score. 
So long as England has command of the 
sea, the Suez Canal is safe. I should say, 
if any precautions were to be taken for the 
protection of the Suez Oanal, they ought 
to be taken in another direction, and 
not by entering into this Convention. 
France and Italy are Mediterranean 
Powers, and it should be our policy to 
act in concert with them. What re- 
mains? The Persian Gulf. Is there 
any danger to the Indian Empire from 
the possible advance of Russia towards 
the Persian Gulf? I believe there is no 
risk of such an extension of Russian 
power in Asia Minor as can endanger 
our command over the Persian Gulf. 
But if it should be ever really threat- 
ened, we need feel no apprehension of 
being unable to take the necessary 
steps to maintain our interests; we 
should be close to our resources, our 
enemy far away from his. But it may 
be said that, although there may be no 
actual danger to India from the Rus- 
sian acquisitions in Armenia, yet the 
prestige of Russia will be increased by 
them, the prestige of England will be 
diminished, and this will be disastrous 
unless some means be taken to counter- 
act it. Itis possible that the acquisi- 
tion of Kars may be considered in India 
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as having added to the power of Russia; 
but I am altogether opposed to the 
doctrine that the existence of such vague 
impressions is a sufficient reason for 
undertaking liabilities such as are in- 
volved in this Convention ; nor do I see 
that the Convention in itself is likely to 
counteract the effect of such rumours. 
My Lords, rumours regarding the ad- 
vance of the power of Russia are not 
new. They have often been considered 
by Indian statesmen; and, in the opi- 
nion of most Indian statesmen of late 
years—for instance, of Lord Canning, 
Lord Lawrence, and Lord Mayo—they 
should be met, not by such measures as 
are contained in this Convention, but by 
the good government of India, by the 
development of her resources, by the 
maintenance of friendly relations with 
our neighbours, and by satisfying them 
that we have no desire to extend our 
own territories, or to interfere unneces- 
sarily with their internal affairs. I will 
read the words used in 1869 by my 
noble Friend (Lord Lawrence), then 
Viceroy of India, than whom no man 
was better able to form a judgment 
upon the military and political position 
of India— 


‘‘Should a foreign Power [he wrote ex- 
pressing the deliberate opinion of the Govern- 
ment of India, of which he was the head] such 
as Russia, ever seriously think of invading India 
from without, or, what is more probable, of 
stirring up the elements of dissatisfaction or 
anarchy within it, our true policy, our strongest 
security, would then, we conceive, be found to 
lie in previous absence from entanglements at 
either Cabul, Candahar, or any similar out- 


post,’”’— 

and entanglements at Cabul or Canda- 
har would be trifles compared with 
those which may result from this Con- 
vention— 
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‘in full reliance on a compact, highly-equipped, 
and disciplined Army stationed within our own 
territories—in the contentment, if not the at- 
tachment of the masses—in the sense of security 
of title and possession with which our whole 
policy is gradually imbuing the minds of the 
principal chiefs and the native aristocracy—in 
the construction of material works within British 
India which enhance the comfort of the people, 
while they add to our political and military 
strength—in husbanding our finances, and con- 
solidating and multiplying our resources—in 
quiet preparation for all contingencies which no 
Indian statesman should disregard, and in a 
trust in the rectitude and honesty of our inten- 
tions, coupled with the avoidance of all sources 
of complaint which either invite foreign aggres- 
“ or stir up restless spirits to domestic re- 
volt, . 
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I wish that Her Majesty’s Government 
had listened rather to the wise opinions 
of my noble Friend ‘than to the exag- 
gerated views of the power of Russia 
which appear to have influenced them. 
But, my Lords, is it supposed that the 
Treaty of Berlin and this Convention 
will be acceptable to the Mahomedan 
subjects of the Queen inIndia? If I 
am not greatly mistaken, the Mahome- 
dans in India would have been delighted 
if Her Majesty’s Government had given 
an effective support to the Porte, and 
had undertaken the support of Turkey 
against Russia. But is it conceivable 
that Mahomedans who are sincere in 
their religious convictions can be grati- 
fied at a Treaty, which is, in effect, an 
Act for the partition of the Turkish 
Empire? Is it likely that they will be 
pleased to hear that the dominions of 
Turkey in Europe have been reduced so 
as to comprise only 6,000,000 of peo- 
ple, or that they will contemplate 
with satisfaction the probable assump- 
tion by the British Government of the 
administration of the Asiatic territories 
of the Sultan? My Lords, it is well to 
remember that no support which Eng- 
land can give to the Turkish Empire 
will conciliate the disloyal portion of 
the Indian Mahomedans to our rule. 
This is not mere theory. We know how 
little the expenditure of English blood 
and money in defence of Turkey in- 
fluenced the disloyal Mahomedans a 
quarter of a century ago. It wasnot a 
year after the Crimean War when the 
Indian Mutiny broke out, and one of the 
main instigators of that Mutiny was a 
Mahomedan who had just been to Con- 
stantinople, and had himself seen the 
sacrifices we had made for the Turkish 
Empire. The disaffected Mahomedans 
were not influenced for a moment by the 
sacrifices we made for the defence of 
Turkey. My Lords, I have endeavoured 
to examine the dangers to India which 
may be supposed to result from the 
Russian acquisitions in Armenia, and I 
can come to no other conclusion than 
that the power of Russia to endanger 
India is a bugbear conjured up by Her 
Majesty’s Government, and that no 
serious danger to India can result from 
those acquisitions. I now come to the 
consideration of the Convention itself. 
Its objects are partly military and partly 
civil. It provides for the protection of 


Asiatic Turkey by England from Russian 
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attack, and for the’ reform of the ad- 
ministration of;the Asiatic Dominions of 
the Porte. Itis somewhat remarkable 
that there are no stipulations for the 
purpose of carrying out the military ob- 
jects of the Oonvention. If the obliga- 
tion we have incurred is not to be a mere 
paper obligation—if weare not to trust 
to the chapter of accidents, and be liable 
at any time to be drawn into war under 
the greatest possible disadvantages—I 
presume the first thing to be done is 
that Her Majesty’s Government should 
arrange with the Porte for the construc- 
tion and armament of some fortified 
position, either at Erzeroum or else- 
where, to afford a basis for the defence 
of the Turkish frontier against an attack 
from the Russian Force in the Caucasus. 
Her Majesty’s Government must also, I 
presume, arrange for the organization of 
a respectable Turkish Force—say of 
50,000 men—for the defence of the 
frontier. The Turks have proved them- 
selves to be excellent troops; but they 
are badly officered, and their Army is 
almost entirely deficient in the medical 
and supply services, which are essential 
for operations in the field. My Lords, I 
find no stipulations of the kind in the 
Convention, and it seems that the only 
measure which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have taken to enable us to fulfil 
our obligations is the occupation of the 
Island of Cyprus. I should have liked 
to hear some explanation of the value of 
Cyprus for the defence of the Asiatic 
frontier of Turkey. It seems to me to 
be very doubtful whether Cyprus is well 
situated to form the base of any mili- 
tary operations we may have. to under- 
take for this purpose. It would rather 
appear that in the event of any such 
operations, as in the Crimean War, 
the natural base would be Con- 
stantinople, and that the Force would 
be despatched to Trebizonde, or to 
some point nearer the scene of opera- 
tions than Alexandretta. The noble 
Earl opposite (the Earl of Derby) ad- 
dressed some weighty observations to 
your Lordships on the subject of Cyprus; 
but the noble Marquess who spoke last 
(the Marquess of Salisbury), had no 
better answer to give to those observa- 
tions than to say that as the noble Earl 
objected to the acquisition of Cyprus, it 
follows that if he had lived in the times 
of Olive or Warren Hastings, he would 
have objected equally to the acquisition 
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of our Indian Empire. The noble Mar- 
quess apparently could give us no infor- 
mation whatever as to the advantages or 
disadvantages of Cyprus, otherwise than 
by referring your Lordships to The En- 
cyclopedia Britannica. I wish the noble 
Marquess had been able to give us some 
assistance in this matter—that we might 
at least have had one half-pennyworth 
of bread to all this sack. My Lords, I 
am so confident in the power and re- 
sources of England, that I do not doubt 
that the undertaking given by Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government can be carried into 
effect. I do not say that this country 
has not troops enough, and money 
enough, to defend the Asiatic frontier 
of Turkey against Russia; but I contend 
that as regards the object which the 
Prime Minister has told us is contem- 
plated by the Convention—namely, the 
maintenance of our Indian Empire—we 
have undertaken a liability which is 
unnecessary, which is certain to be in- 
convenient, and which may be danger- 
ous. Your Lordships know well that 
England cannot maintain such armies 
as are at the disposal of the Continental 
Powers of Europe, without entirely 
altering our military system. Having 
undertaken this liability to protect the 
Asiatic frontier of Turkey, we may be 
called upon to fulfil it at a time when 
there may be some other demands upon 
our military resources, possibly really 
affecting the security of India; and it 
would be in the power of Russia, by a 
menace of the Asiatic frontier of Turkey, 
seriously to cripple our available mili- 
tary strength. As regards the civil part 
of the Convention, your Lordships have 
heard more than once to-night of the 
engagements into which Her Majesty’s 
Government have entered. By the 61st 
Article of the Treaty of Berlin, there is 
an undertaking on the part of the Porte 
to carry out without further delay the 
ameliorations and reforms required by 
the Armenians. But the improvement 
of the internal administration of the 
Asiatic Dominions of the Porte has not 
been otherwise provided for by the 
Treaty of Berlin. It appears, however, 
that we have undertaken in the Conven- 
tion to prevent misgovernment in Asiatic 
Turkey. I should like to have heard 
something from the noble Marquess or 
the Prime Minister, as to the manner in 
which this obligation is to be carried 
into effect. I believe the condition 
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of the Turkish Dominions in Asia to be 
deplorable. As regards the cultivators 
of the soil, who, as A Sa Lordships are 
aware, constitute the most important 
portion of the population in all Eastern 
countries, full information will be found 
in a Report made in 1869 by Mr. Pal- 

ave, who was then British Consul at 

rzeroum. That Report shows that by 
bad laws and bad. administration, the 
cultivators of the soil have been reduced 
to the verge of ruin, the old landed 
gentry have been swept away, and so 
ong as Turkish rule exists, Mr. Palgrave 
can see no hope of a remedy. The cor- 
ruption which extends throughout the 
whole Administration—the want of 
means of communication—the neglect 
of education—the maladministration of 
justice—in short, the accumulation of 
every abuse and defect which is possible 
even in an Asiatic State, has produced 
a condition of things which 1 believe 
does not find a sme in any country 
in the East, unless, perhaps, in Persia. 
My Lords, we have heard from the 
Prime Minister that the reforms are to 
be carried out in communication with 
the Sultan, and with his concurrence. 
Can any of your Lordships, knowing 
what the Government of Turkey is, and 
remembering the history of the last 20 
years, really suppose that there is a 
probability of the Turkish Government 
voluntarily reforming the administration 
of the Asiatic Provinces in accordance 
with our advice? What reforms are 
necessary to put this country into a de- 
cent state? The first thing to be done 
is to revise the assessment of the land, 
and to try to set up some persons having 
an interest in the lgnd between the oc- 
cupiers and the Government. Then you 
must have a well-organized and well- 
paid police, honest officers, and Courts 
of Justice which can be relied upon. Is 
it possible to get all this in Turkey? 
Where is the necessary money to come 
from—where are the resources? Is it 
probable that these reforms will be made 
with the consent of the Turkish Govern- 
ment; and if not, in what position shall 
we be placed? In thesame position as 
we have been placed with regard to some 
of the protected States of India. We 
shall keep up the Turkish Government, 
protecting it from external attack ; and 
when we find the people badly governed, 
have we no i: to apply? ‘That is 
a state of things which neither Parlia- 
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ment nor the country would , tolerate. 
Notwithstanding what has been said to- 
night—that there is no partition of 
Turkey—it seems to me, if this Conven- 
tion is carried out, that we run very 
great risk of being forced in the end to 
annex, or at least to administer, the 
whole of Asiatic Turkey. What will be 
the result of that? We shall be told 
that is rather a desirable thing; that 
what we have done in India can be done 
in Asiatic Turkey ; that,;we have mag- 
nificent officers in India who will be able 
to administer the country, and that if 
we should be forced to annex it, it will 
add to the strength of the Empire. That 
is not my opinion. Itisa very different 
thing to acquire gradually such an Em- 
pire as we have obtained in India, and 
to have thrown on our hands, all at once, 
a country as large as half of Europe, 
which we shall have to raise from the 
state which I have endeavoured to de- 
scribe into a condition of prosperity. 
Moreover, Asiatic Turkey is essentially 
a Mahomedan country. Is it likely 
that 10,000,000 of Mahomedans will be 
long content to be governed by British 
officers and under British rule? Will 
our position be secure without the pre- 
sence of a large Force of British troops ? 
And will not the necessity of providing 
such a Force be a stain upon England 
and a weakness to India? The noble 
Marquess thinks that in consequence of 
the Russians possessing Kars, the Ma- 
homedan septation of Asia Minor will 
be content to gravitate towards Russian 
rule. I do not believe it. Mahomedan- 
ism is a religion which chafes under 
foreign rule, especially the rule of a 
nation whose religion is not Mahomedan. 
A really religious Mahomedan cannot 
be content with other than Mahomedan 
tule. I maintain that the administra- 
tion of Asiatic Turkey, which under cer- 
tain circumstances must result from this 
Convention, will be not a strength, but 
a weakness, to the Empire. The con- 
siderations which I have urged upon 
your Lordships xoaponting the civil ad- 
ministration of Turkey in Asia will show 
my opinion of the difficulties which we 
may, at some time or other, have 
to encounter if this Convention 
be carried into effect. At the same 


time, they may to some extent satisfy 
your Lordships that there is no probabi- 
lity that Russia will ever become a 
danger to us, if she’ should be really 
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desirous of extending her dominions in 
Asiatic Turkey, for she would have to 
encounter precisely the same difficulties 
that I have endeavoured to describe. I 
entreat Her Majesty’s Government, 
both with regard to the military ar- 
rangements to be made in consequence 
of this Convention, and with regard to 
the arrangements for the civil reforms 
to which they have pledged themselves, 
to act with great caution, and not to 
commit themselves to any further mea- 
sures until they see how far the Turkish 
Government are willing to meet their 
views, and how far their policy can be 
carried into practical effect. My Lords, 
there is no one of your Lordships who 
has been so recently and so intimately 
connected with Her Majesty’s Indian 
Empire as I have. No one can feel 
more anxiety for the welfare of that 
Empire, or a firmer determination to 
assist in protecting it from all dangers; 
but Iam convinced that the policy of 
Her Majesty’s Government on which 
the Convention with the Porte of the 
4th of June has been entered upon, was 
prompted by exaggerated apprehensions 
of the danger to India from the acqui- 
sition of a portion of Turkish Armenia 
by Russia; and, further, I think that 
the Convention itself, so far from being 
likely to have the effect, contemplated 
by the Prime Minister, of maintaining 
our Indian Empire and preserving its 
peace, is certain to bring us into con- 
siderable difficulties, and may become 
a serious danger to the interests of 
that Empire which it is the desire of 
Her Majesty’s Government to protect. 
Viscount CRANBROOK : The speech 
of the noble Earl who has just sat down 
seems to me to call for a few remarks 
on my part.. The noble Earl has 
been somewhat inconsistent in the 
course he hastaken. He seems to think 
that, as a necessity of the case, we must 
suppose that Russia is about to invade 
India, or that there is a probability of it. 
Now, an absolute invasion of India by 
Russia is a danger which no one who is 
acquainted with the great distances be- 
tween the two countries has in immediate 
contemplation ; and the danger which 
has been supposed to exist has been 
rather the effect which the approach of 
Russia would have on the Indian popu- 
lation. The statement of the noble Earl, 
that he approved all that was done with 
respect to Europe, and that he also ap- 
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proved the despatch of the Indian troops 
to the Mediterranean, was wholly in- 
consistent with the rest of his argument, 
that the effect on the people of India 
would be nothing. The fact of bringing 
over the Indian troops showed that 
England was bound to India both in 
government and people. The noble Earl 
could not but admit that it would have 
a material effect on India; and, there- 
fore, in commending the use of the 
Indian troops, he was relying on the 
very effect which he affected to de- 
preciate. Then the noble Earl said he 
did not think Russia would ever think 
of invading the territory of Asia 
Minor; but, if so, all the difficulties 
and dangers which he apprehended fall 
to the ground; and those wars and 
rumours of wars to which my noble 
Friend below the Gangway and the noble 
Earl opposite alluded are gone, and we 
are left in peace to bring things in 
Turkey to a better condition. The argu- 
ment of the noble Earl, who has 
governed 40,000,000 of Mahomedans 
himself with success, that we shall be 
unable to bring into a better condition 
the Mahomedans of Asiatic Turkey, 
seems to be contrary to all sound reason- 
ing. The noble Earl supposes we have 
made a Convention by which we are to 
wave a wand and immediately produce 
contentment, happiness, and peace in 
regions which for years have been left 
desolate and in confusion. We pretend 
to do no such thing. As my noble 
Friend the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs has stated in the letter accom- 
panying the Treaty, Turkey has an- 
other opportunity of adopting mea- 
sures of good government, and this, 
of course, must be done by degrees. 
Does the noble Earl mean to say that 
because Asia Minor and Asiatic Turkey 
generally is in this miserable condition, 
the populations were so degraded and 
debased that England is to abstain from 
holding up a finger in their behalf? 
Why, two years ago, the Government 
were being continually reproached be- 
cause they had not used force in order 
to compel Turkey to govern her popu- 
lations better. Yet, now, because we 
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have entered into a Convention de- 
pendent on the good conduct of Turkey, 
a hobgoblin is conjured up, and we are 
told that we are embarking on those 
great dangers and difficulties which we 
were invited to court two years ago, But 
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suppose that; contraty to all these dismal 
vaticinations, we introduce peace and 
prosperity into these countries? Is not 
that an object for which a nation may 
properly incur some little trouble and 
responsibility? “When the noble Earl 
says that no means exist for bringing 
about such prosperity, I would ask him 
whether he has lost all confidence in his 
countrymen? Does he not know that 
the moment peace, order, and tranquillity 
are introduced into a country so rich in 
itself, English and European capital will 
flow towards that country? ‘The policy 
of this country for generations past has 
been one which the noble Earl seems to 
think is entirely wrong. He appears to 
think that if Russia were to advance on 
Asia Minor and to go to the Euphrates 
and the Persian Gulf, we ought to stand 
aloof. 

Toe Earn or NORTHBROOK: 
No, no. 

Viscount CRANBROOK: Well, if 
that is not the policy which the noble 
Earl recommends, what is it? The 
noble Earl is, in fact, speaking in a 
different tone from that which has been 
adopted by every statesman in this coun- 
try for generations past. Why should 
the Indian troops have been brought to 
take part in the proceedings which were 
apprehended some time ago? It has 
always been held that the possession by 
Russia of Constantinople, the control of 
the Straits and the Black Sea, and also, 
probably, of the Mediterranean, would 
have a most prejudicial effect on our 
Indian Possessions. We are asked by 
the noble Earl to give an account as to 
how we are to assist the Turks in their 
civil and military government. I was 
astonished at his proposal that we should 
tell him the military preparations we are 
going to make for the defence of Asiatic 
Turkey. We have not undertaken to 
defend the frontiers of Asiatic Turkey 
by military operations on that particular 
point. We merely say that if those 
esta are menaced we will defend 

urkey against the ssor; but the 
mode of foing 80 i'n ihititery question 
to be solved at the time. With regard 
to the civil administration, the noble 
Earl himself gave such a description of 
what is required that one might hope 
that he may be sent to administer the 
country ; because, if he is, there will be 
great hopes of his bringing about every 
reform that is necessary. The Treaty 
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which has been concluded with Turke 

does not provide the means: by whic 

reforms are to be effected. On the con- 
trary, it provides that all these matters 
are to be settled afterwards. There are 
stringent conditions; and, in my opi- 
nion, we should have committed a great 
wrong if we had undertaken to assist 
Turkey in the way we have without 
binding her to good government. Re- 
ference has been made to the difficulties 
which the Sultan had experienced in 
the beginning of his reign. Never, 
probably, was a man so unfortunate. 
There was never a day in which he could 
consider himself out of personal danger. 
The Sultan has been in a position such 
as no Monarch on earth probably ever was 
in before. And yet people expect him to 
bring about, instantly, enormous changes 
in Asiatic Turkey. I believe the Sultan 
is a man of good will and good purpose ; 
but, unfortunately, he has been sur- 
rounded, as other Sultans have been, at 
Constantinople by men who have been 
parties to the old and corrupt system of 
government. Let us hope that we shall, 
to a certain extent, relieve him, and 
that the necessity of his position, with 
Europe looking on at the work which is 
being aceomplished, and with the warn- 
ings of those many years which have 
passed over without any interference 
on the part of the Government of which 
the noble Earl opposite was a Member, 
in order to effect a single reform in Tur- 
key, will now lead to a better state of 
things. You pledged yourselves by the 
Treaty of 1856 to bring about good go- 
vernment in Turkey, but what did you 
do to enforce what you had promised ? It 
is an old vulgar adage that ‘‘too many 
cooks spoil the broth,” and I am afraid 
that what was the business of all the 
Powers of Europe was treated very 
much as if if was nobody’s. But now 
all that is changed. We have under- 
taken, as a matter of real business, a 
duty which casts upon us a great respon- 
sibility ; and if we can bring about in 
Asiatic Turkey anything like peace and 
prosperity, even though a long period 
may pass over—and I say it must be a 
work of time, it isa thing which must 
be done carefully and gradually—if we 
can bring about a higher degree, I will 
not say of the civilization of modern 
Europe, but of civilization and order, so 
that the reign of violence will cease, and 
men will be able to attend to their legi- 
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timate industries, we shall have done a 
work which will be a satisfaction for the 
responsibilities which we have under- 
taken, and we shall have fulfilled the 
7 duty of a civilized nation. 
Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, before I allude to what has been 
said with regard to Asia Minor, may I 
be permitted to recall the attention of 
the House to some remarks made by the 
noble Marquess the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs, which were not noticed, 
I believe, by my noble Friend who fol- 
lowed him (the Earl of Northbrook). 
Considering that the policy pursued in 
the East for the last two or three years 
may now be considered to have reached 
its natural termination, I do not think it 
is at all unreasonable that we should 
take a general view of its results. There 
are various ways in which that may be 
done. If we look at the general result 
from the point of view which was very 
oe re not long ago with many Mem- 
ers of the Party opposite in connection 
with the foreign policy of the country, I 
do not think we can feel any deep satis- 
faction at what has recently taken place. 
Many Members of that Party were very 
anxious that the position of Turkey 
should be maintained, and that her in- 
dependence should not be sacrificed ; and 
the result is what the noble Earl at the 
head of the Government described, not 
as a ‘‘partition,” because that is an 
offensive word, but as a ‘‘re-distribution” 
of the Dominions of the Porte. This 
reminds me of some well-known lines in 
Shakspeare— 


“Convey, the wise it call: steal ! 
foh: a fico for the phrase.” 


We are told that what has been done is 
not a partition, but a re-distribution; but 
by whatever name it is called, it means 
exactly the same thing. There have 
been partitions of various kinds, and I 
am sure the noble Earl opposite would 
be the last person to forget that Poland 
has been effectually partitioned or re- 
distributed by degrees. There was more 
than one bite at that cherry, and by the 
very large bite which has now been 
taken at Turkey, the way has been paved 
for its partition at no distant day. I 
was quite surprised to hear the noble 
Marquess opposite speak in the manner 
that he did of the policy which has been 
pursued recently. He said that the 
principle which the Government had 
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laid down for itself was that of watching 
to see whether some opportunity might 
not present itself for re-instating and re- 
invigorating the Porte. My Lords, is 
this re-instating and re-invigorating the 
Porte? The Porte might well exclaim— 
‘* Heaven preserve us from such a pro- 
cess of re-instating and re-invigorating!”’ 
Why, Turkey in Europe has almost 
ceased to exist. This process of re-in- 
stating and re-invigorating has altered 
the whole position of Turkey. The 
Treaty of Paris may have been open to 
some objections; but it was, at all events, 
a Treaty which preserved the whole of 
Turkey complete, and not a mere frag- 
ment of it, as is the case under the 
arrangement explained by the noble 
Earl at the head of the Government. 
This is not, however, in my view, a cause 
for regret. I do not think, that as matters 
stand, the partition of Turkey effected 
by the Congress is a thing that ought to 
be regretted, and I agree very much 
with the late Foreign Secretary (the 
Earl of Derby) that, looking at all the 
circumstances, the Congress has probably 
made the best it could of the terrible 
mess it had to deal with: The noble 
Marquess has spoken of the position of 
Austria, as if he had made quite a new 
discovery, as if he were making a reve- 
lation to the House. He has told us 
that Austria is a Great Power, and one 
which could not but have to be reckoned 
with in any settlement of the Eastern 
Question. [The Marquess of Satispury 
interposed an explanation which was in- 
audible.}] I perfectly well remember 
that the noble Marquess spoke of the 
position of Austria in regard to Novi 
Bazar, as if that had settled the Eastern 
Question. If anybody tells me that 
what occurred in that respect settled the 
Eastern Question, he must believe me to 
be a very credulous person. I venture 
to say that the position of Austria in 
relation to this question is no recent dis- 
covery. Anybody who remembers the 
Crimean War, and the position of Euro- 
pean Turkey during the progress of 
that struggle, must feel that there is 
nothing new in the position of Austria. 
There is nothing new in the present 
position of Austria except that she has 
accepted, and taken part in, the partition 
of Turkey; and unless Austria was to 
be destroyed, she could not sit by and 
see Russia take position of European 
Turkey without interfering. The em- 
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barrassments which Austria has suffered 
owing to the peculiarities of her position, 
and owing to the diffieulties connected 
with the Maygar and Slav populations, 
are pefectly well known, and I do not 
see any reason to find fault with her for 
the course which she has recently pur- 
sued. That you yourselves have dis- 
covered that Austria took an interest in 
the Eastern Question, and, therefore, 
that the interests of the Porte are safe, 
is one of the greatest delusions that 
ever entered into the minds of public 
men. I wish now to say a word or two 
about Eastern Roumelia. I must, for 
my part, honestly and frankly say that I 
think the present arrangement is an im- 
provement on the previous one. I think 
that what the noble Earl at the head of 
the Government said about the desirable- 
ness of not entering into details at 
present was quite right, but I. agree with 
him that, as a whole, the present ar- 
rangement is better than the former one; 
and I think it is better because it avoids 
the risk of allowing the Slavs of Bul- 
garia to overrun the whole of the 
territory occupied by the Greek popula- 
tion in the Southern part of Turkey in 
Europe, or near the Mgean Sea. I re- 
peat that I think this arrangement is 
better than the preceding one; but 
when it is spoken of as a great gain to 
the Porte, I think it cannot be out of 

lace for me to refer to a despatch which 
f think Her Majesty’s Government will 
not be disposed to treat with contempt. 
I allude to a despatch written by our 
Ambassador at Constantinople, who may 
be described’ as more of a Turcophile 
than the Turks themselves, in June, 1877. 
In writing respecting the arrangement 
which was then suggested by the Russian 
Government, he said, that the destruction 
of the Turkish fortresses on the Dan- 
ube, and the withdrawal of Turkish 
troops from the Province beyond the 
Balkans, would be the giving up of the 
main line of defence for Turkey in 
Europe, and the placing of.the rest of 
the Empire, and Constantinople itself, 
at the mercy of Russia. Therefore, the 
Ambassador argued that the very thing 
which Her Majesty’s Government have 
now consented to in regard to Bulgaria 
North of the Balkans, must lead to the 
complete disintegration of the Turkish 
Empire; and I believethatthiswasasound 
view of the matter. The noble Marquess 
opposite remarked that the Sultan may 
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send. troops, into this autonomous Pro- 
vince of Eastern Roumelia. That may 
strike many persons as a very important 
consideration ;; but -I think the noble 
Marquess rather exaggerates the effect 
of the arrangement. The Governor 
General may, under the Treaty, apply 
to the Porte for troopsin the case either 
of external danger,.or of internal dis- 
turbances. But what is likely to be the 
effect of this arrangement? The Go- 
vernor General is to be a Christian ; and 
does anyone really believe that he would 
act in the interest of the Porte and not 
in the interest of the: Christian popula- 
tion over which. he ruled? It is a very 
easy thing to say that the Porte might 
send troops into the Proyince; but he 
will only have a right to send troops on 
the application of the Governor General, 
and there is a very great distinction 
between the two things. My Lords, 
there is one other point in connection 
with European Turkey on which I wish 
to say a word ortwo. As regards Greece, 
the Congress might have decided that it 
would do nothing; but, what I wish to 
point out is that by the course it pursued, 
it has laid a foundation for fresh disturb- 
ances. The noble Earl at the head of 
the Government said that Greece has a 
future before her. I also say that she 
has a future; but upon what does that 
future depend? Upon the extinction of 
the Ottoman Power in Europe; and in 
proportion as the hopes of the Greeks 
are realized, must the Ottoman Power 
in Europe disappear. When you talk 
of Turkey still having 6,000,000 of peo- 
ple in Europe, you forget that a con- 
siderable portion of that population con- 
sists of Greeks. You irs prepared 
the way for an approximation to union. 
You have held out to Greece a complete 
bait for disturbance in that part of the 
Turkish Dominions, You say that she 
ought to have an addition made to her 
territory ; but you have taken no effectual 
measures for securing to her an increase, 
and you may depend upon it that no 
long period will have elapsed before 
Greece will raise disturbances for the 
purpose of accomplishing an object which 
has been sanctioned by the Congress. 
Now, my Lords, I wish, in the next place, 
to say a few words upon another subject 
which has not yet been much discussed. 
I allude to the important Treaty which 
the Government have entered into for 
the defence of Asiatic Turkey. The 
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noble Viscount who has just spoken 
(Viscount Cranbrook) has thrown more 
light on the policy of that arrangement 
than had been previously thrown upon 
it by any Member of Her Majesty’s 
Government. Nothing could be more 
diplomatic than the manner in which 
that subject was dealt with by the noble 
Marquess ; but I maintain that when so 
great an act has been done—and done, 
too, without the knowledge of Parlia- 
ment—the least that we could expect 
from Ministers is that they should state 
frankly what is the meaning of their 
poliey. There can be no doubt that the 

ecretary of State for India has just 
given us some notion of what that policy 
is. Now, let us just consider this mat- 
ter, for it is really a very serious one, 
and even, at this hour of the night, is 
well worth considering. We have 
undertaken two things of high import- 
ance. Let us bear in mind that what 
has been done is a matter of extreme 
importance. This Treaty is, perhaps, 
the most important Treaty that has been 
entered into since 1815. It contains 
two undertakings; the first binding this 
country to defend Turkey against the 
attacks of any foreign Power ; the second 
binding Turkey to effect a better ad- 
ministration of its affairs. It is strictly 
a Treaty containing two conditions, and 
the fulfilment of one condition is made 
dependent on that of the other. Now, 
there are two ways in which this Treaty 
may be executed, or rather two ways in 
which it may be dealt with. One is 
that of treating the Porte tenderly and 
with consideration, and taking a great 
deal of time to influence it. I should like 
to know what would probably be the 
result of pursuing such a course. The 
result would, I believe, be nothing. We 
know perfectly well what has been the 
result of the advice addressed to the 
Sultan and his Government during the 
last 20 years. We know what was the 
cause of the failure of the Treaty of 
1856. The cause of the failure of that 
Treaty was this—that the policy of Lord 
Palmerston being founded on the hope 
of an amelioration of the Turkish system 
of administration, that hope was entirely 
i, pe em Upon that hope the 
whole policy of Lord Palmerston hinged. 


The policy of the Crimean War on the 
part of this country was, at all events, 
a consistent policy, the object being to 
relieve Turkey from foreign pressure, 
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and to guarantee her independence on 
the condition that she should carry out 
the necessary reforms. Well, how did 
Turkey use her new power? Why, to 
get deeper and deeper in the mire, to 
borrow money until she became bank- 
rupt, to resist for 20 years all attempts 
to induce her to effect improvements, 
until the conclusion became inevitable 
that it was necessary for the safety of 
other Powers that her rule in Europe 
should cease. What reason have we to 
expect that the same course will not be 
run in Asia? For some years after the 
Crimean War, there was certainly no 
lack of pressure on the part of the Go- 
vernment of this country. The Porte 
has one great quality—that of passive 
resistance—a quality which it possesses 
in a greater degree than any other Go- 
vernment in the world. Few men have 
ever been able to bear up against that 
kind of resistance. Probably the only 
man who ever knew how to do in Turkey 
was Lord Stratford de Redcliffe. We 
have been told with respect to the Sultan 
that he is a man of very enlightened 
views, and will listen to any representa- 
tions which may be made to him by the 
European Powers with regard to the 
necessity of introducing improvements 
into his system of administration. I 
know but little of the present Sultan, 
and I sincerely hope that some part of 
the description which has been given of 
him this evening may prove to be true. 
He was, however, the Sovereign of 
Turkey at the time when the Conference 
was sitting at Constantinople, and I 
never heard of any great readiness being 
shown by him or his Ministers to effect 
reforms. Certainly there was no lack of 
pressure on that subject; but, whenever 
pressure has been exercised, it has been 
met by opposing to it a simple non 
possumus. Do you suppose, then, that 
we can alter the whole administration of 
affairs in Asiatic Turkey? If we con- 
tent ourselves with giving advice with 
regard to Asia Minor, nothing whatever 
will come of it. What will happen 
will be that some 10 or 15 years 
hence, when this country has recovered 
from the glamour which the noble Earl 
opposite has cast over men’s minds, 
difficulties such as those which have 
occurred in the European Dominions 
of Turkey will arise, at a moment when 
we are engaged in a dispute with the 
United States, or with France, or with 
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some other country, Russia will point 
out to us that some of the subjects of 
Turkey are suffering, and ask us what 
we intend to do; and when we reply 
that we have given excellent advice, 
Russia will reply that advice is of no 
use, and will send troops into Turkish 
territory. When Turkey calls upon us 
to fulfil our guarantee for her protec- 
tion, she will be told that she has not 
fulfilled the condition into which she 
entered with regard to the improvement 
of the administration of her affairs, that 
she has not listened to the advice which 
has been given to her for several years 
past, and that, therefore, that part of the 
Treaty is not binding upon us. The 
guarantee will furnish us with a casus 
belli against Russia, of which, if we like, 
we may take advantage; but we should 
probably decline to interfere, and I must 
say that that would not be a very credit- 
able termination of the mattér. But 
there is another course which has been 
shadowed out by the Secretary of State 
for India—a course under which our 
controlovertheadministration of Turkish 
territory in Asia would be made a reality. 
The noble Viscount pointed to some 
measures which might produce that 
effect. Now, I have heard this matter 
a good deal discussed. There are, I 
believe, a great many people who, feel 
as I do, that the Government has in- 
curred a grave responsibility, and that 
this country never ought to undertake 
the task of repairing the administration 
of other countries. I am not one of those 
who imagine that a country can become 
great by shirking its responsibilities ; 
but nations, as well as individuals, have 
been ruined by undertaking respon- 
sibilities without weighing carefully 
beforehand their ability to fulfil them. 
The Government seems to me to have 
been seduced into its present position 
by the failure of a great Empire ; it has 
been tricked, as it were, by the notion 
of acquiring influence over the whole 
of the East, into overlooking the very 
serious responsibility which must be thus 
incurred. If you are to fulfil this re- 
sponsibility, you may do it in two ways. 
One has been already pointed out—it is 
to organize a Native Force. Nothing, 
perhaps, could be more easy than to 
create a body of Turkish Sepoys. But 
how are they to be paid? If they are 
not paid by England, they must be paid 
from the Turkish Treasury at Constan- 
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stantinople, out of a balance that may be 
in it, which will probably not be much. 
But, besides the military question, there 
is the question of the civil government 
of the Turkish Provinces. We may 
attempt to control the administration of 
affairs by appointing Residents who shall 
have a right of control in such matters; 
but it does not follow that the Sultan or 
his Ministers will acquiesce in the advice 
which is given by the Resident. Let 
me suppose that the Governor of 
Erzeroum entirely declines to do that 
which we, or our Resident, may think 
ought to be done, how is he to be coerced 
into compliance with our wishes? It 
really comes to this—that having con- 
sented to the partitioning of Turkey in 
Europe, and provided against the future 
destruction of the Porte, you take the 
whole of the rest of the Dominions of the 
Sultan into your own hands. Now, my 
Lords, is that the end of our policy? 
And, if not, I shall be glad to be in- 
formed what is? Is it, in fact, an en- 
larged policy whereby we are to go and 
take the administration of Turkey en- 
tirely under our own control; because, 
unless we do so, and unless the policy 
is well maintained, the whole thing can 
only end in defeat. If, on the other 
hand, we are not to do that, I should like 
to know whether thecountry will go with 
the Government so far as it has gone, 
and upon what ground Her Majesty’s 
Government haye changed their minds 
with regard: to the policy which they 
have hitherto been pursuing. My noble 
Friend behind me, who has criticized 
the policy of the Government with great 
force, has pointed out the danger that 
might ensue from carrying out that which 
has now been annunciated, and I own 
that I was not astonished at the time to 
hear the noble Marquess opposite state 
that, in his opinion, the idea of any 
danger to India in consequence of an 
advance of Russia through their being 
in possession of Kars or Erzeroum was 
a mere bugbear. The noble Marquess 
said that to go to war for any such idea 
would be a madness of which no one 
would be guilty, and that it was a mere 
nightmare to dream of any possibility 
of danger to India arising out of such 
a cause. My Lords, I believe it is a 
bugbear. I am not one of those who 
think that no precautions should be 
taken against Russian aggression ; but 
my opinion is that whenever the Rus- 
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sians march upon India they will do it 
not by way of Kars or Erzeroun, but 
their basis of attack will be through 
Persia. I am not prepared to say that 
there is no danger as far as the route 
through that Empire is concerned. Any- 
one who knows Persia knows that it is 
perfectly helpless and prostrate, that 
its Government is as bad as it can be, 
and that anything like reform there is 
utterly hopeless. We know, also, per- 
fectly well that the Persian Government 
is at the disposal of the highest bidder, 
and we know very well that when an 
attempt was made to drive the Persians 
out of Herat, in order that that im- 
portant town might fall into Russian 
possession, our Government always in- 
sisted that Herat should not fall into 
Russian hands, because, if it did, every- 
body must know that the advance into 
India from Herat would be easy. But, 
my Lords, how that danger is to be 
averted by means of a Treaty by which 
this country undertakes to protect the 
frontier of Asiatic Turkey passes my 
comprehension. It seems to me, as my 
noble Friend says, that this Treaty tends 
very much to weaken us. Indeed, to 
undertake to defend an extended frontier 
would always do that, because an 
extended frontier is always a great 
source of weakness to any country. 
Your Lordships are aware that, owing 
to the necessary restrictions of which I 
do not complain, you could not use your 
Forces until war actually broke out. 
The Black Sea will not be opened and 
cannot be opened until that event, and 
when war did break out we should be 
placed under very great disadvantages. 
To suppose that the possession of Cyprus 
will enable us to protect this country 
against any advance on the part of Rus- 
sia towards India would be to suppose 
something utterly repugnant to common 
sense and to every principle of the geo- 
graphical disposition of our Force with 
regard to the defence of India. Neither, 
my Lords, can I conceive that there is 
the least pressure placed upon us for the 
occupation of Cyprus for the protection 
of the Suez Canal; and if there was any 
danger to that Canal I cannot conceive 
how it could be averted by our under- 
taking the defence of the extended 
frontier of Asiatic Turkey. My Lords, 
I have troubled your Lordships much 
too long. I feel more deeply upon this 
subject than I have felt upon any which 
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has engaged the public attention in the 
course of my political life, and I cannot 
help thinking that this country has been 
embarked upon a policy more rash, more 
dangerous, less well considered and more 
likely to lead to disaster than any I re- 
member in our past history. I know 
that at the present time there is a general 
shaking of hands, and a kind of all- 
round congratulation with regard to the 
so-called triumph of the noble Earl: 
But, my Lords, I conscientiously believe 
that the time will come, and indeed is 
not far distant, when these events will 
be viewed in a very different light, and 
when it will be seen that our foreign 
policy during this period has been the 
least creditable of any that has been 
pursued for years; that the Treaty which 
has been concluded is the virtual de- 
struction of Turkey in Europe, and that 
the English Government, in its endea- 
vours to restore the balance of power, 
have brought us into entanglements the 
result of which we cannot contemplate 
without uneasiness, and which will ulti- 
mately lead us in difficulties and burdens 
which the nation is not prepared to 
bear. . 

Lorp NAPIER anv ETTRICK: My 
Lords, I have no desire whatever to enter 
into the general question of the bear- 
ing of the Treaty of Berlin and the Con- 
vention with Turkey upon Europe; ‘but 
I do desire to offer a few remarks upon 
some of the matters which have fallen 
from the noble Earl who spoke last'(the 
Earl of Kimberley), and from my' noble 
Friend the late Governor General of 
India (Lord Lawrence), upon the résti- 
tution of Turkish territory in Asia which 
has been given back to that Power in 
return for a guarantee for the future 
good government of its provinces: In 
the first place, my Lords, I do not share 
the apprehensions which have 'been 
expressed that little or nothing will ‘be 
done for the protection of the Christian 
subjects of the Porte in Asiatic Turkey, 
nor with respect to the amount of re- 
sponsibility which this country has 
therebyincurred, Inmy opinion, we have, 
in reality, undertaken no responsibility 
by this Treaty which it was not incum- 
bent upon us to take before by the Treaty 
of 1856. It has been consistently con- 
tended that although the guarantee for 
the liberty and welfare of the Christian 
subjects of the Porte was not expréssed 
with sufficient distinctness in the Treaty 
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of 1856, yet that there was such a gua- 
rantee implied in the terms of that 
Treaty, and that our Government was 
bound by it to insist upon steps being 
taken to'secure their welfare and pro- 
tection. It was not only open to us, but 
it was positively incumbent upon us, to 
see that the obligations of the Porte 
were performed in that respect. I admit 
that when I argue that it is still possible 
to procure some effective protection in 
favour of the Christian subjects of the 
Porte, I am probably arguing against 
the conviction to which many have been 
led as the result of the experience of the 
last 20 years ; yet I do contend that that 
experience is not altogether conclusive 
against my argument, and when the 
noble Earl who spoke last contends that 
no effectual efforts can be made in favour 
of the Christians in that part of the 
world, his statement is in direct .contra- 
diction to that which recently fell from 
the noble Duke (the Duke of Argyll), 
whose absence, and the cause of it, we 
all deplore. That noble Duke is a states- 
man whoentertainsthe sincerest and most 
philanthropic views with respect to the 
welfare of the Christian subjects of the 
Porte, and no man in the world is more 
capable of expressing those sentiments 
with greater force than the noble Duke. 
My Lords, I heard the noble Duke my- 
self state that the question of the pro- 
tection of the Christian races of Turkey 
had been allowed to go to sleep for 
several years after the Orimean War. 
I do not think that this expression was 
altogether accurate. I think that he 
ought rather to have said that Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government had gone to sleep; 
I do not mean to say that they did so 
entirely; I do not mean to say that their 
Representatives at the Ottoman Court 
did not avail themselves as opportunity 
afforded to make some effective repre- 
sentation; and in reference to the Leba- 
non and some other places, those repre- 
sentations ‘produced a good effect. I 
have myself had an opportunity of wit- 
nessing the good results attending the 
representations of Mr. Layard, and I do 
affirm that during the four years that I 
had an opportunity of becoming inti- 
mately acquainted with the conduct of 
our Representative at the Porte, a great 
deal was done for the Christian popula- 
tion of Turkey, especially under the ad- 
ministration of Lord Stratford de Red- 
cliffe, than whom no one was more 
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earnest in his endeavours to promote the 
welfare of Christians in Turkey, and no 
doubt considerable ameliorations took 
place. But; unfortunately, with the 
single exception of our Ambassador 
(Lord Stratford de Redcliffe), whether 
supported by Lord: Palmerston or the 
Earl of Aberdeen, there was no kind 
of concert among the other Diplomatic 
Agents on the subject, and no one was 
really actuated by the same earnestness 
and enthusiasm. I cannot doubt that if 
the representations which were being 
constantly made had been well backed 
up by other Powers, very great changes 
in the affairs of Turkey might have been 
effected. The indifference with which 
England and other countries regarded 
these questions cannot be better exem- 
plified than by the fact that neither in 
the Treaty of 1856; nor in the amended 
Treaty of 1871, was there any allusion 
to Turkish misgovernment and the treat- 
ment of the Christian subjects of the 
Porte. Now, my Lords, with these facts 
before my eyes, I am bound to say that 
I do not despair that the representations 
of Her Majesty’s Government will effect 
a great improvement in the conduct of 
Turkey. My Lords, I think that the 
mere fact that the English Government 
now stands aloof from the other Powers, 
and is not obliged to concert measures 
with them, is a feature indicative of fu- 
ture success. Now, with reference to 
the Guarantee which Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment has given as to the integrity 
of the Asiatic Provinces of Turkey, I am 
bound to state that I think that the 
dangers and difficulties attached to that 
Guarantee have: been greatly exagge- 
rated. I have some small experience of 
the policy of Russia, and there is no- 
thing more clear than that when she 
understands what are the real intentions 
and the final and definite resolutions of 
England, when she knows that the Eng- 
lish people are in earnest in giving 
effect to those decisions, she will con- 
duet herself accordingly, and I think the 
mere existence of the English Guarantee 
will be a positive and complete defence 
of the Turkish territory in Asia, and I 
do not think that it is at all probable 
that the Guarantee will ever be called 
into effect. The noble Lords who have 


just addressed your Lordships have 
exercised their ingenuity in reckoning 
up the difficulties that will take place ; 
but, in my opinion, those difficulties will 
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never arise. For my own part, I will 
state to your Lordships the extreme sa- 
tisfaction with which I have heard the 
general admissions made by the noble 
Earl with respect to the employment of 
the Indian troops, and I think that if 
any one thing more than another will 
tend to strengthen and consolidate the 
loyalty of the Indian people, it is the 
confidence which has been manifested in 
them upon the present occasion. The 
policy of the Government in this respect 
has been both wise and courageous. 
With respect to the employment of the 
Indian troops generally, and the forma- 
tion of what may be termed the new 
Indian Army, it is a policy which was 
inaugurated by the late Lord Mayo, and 
has been successfully carried out. The 
only point upon which I think there is 
the least doubt is with regard to the 
question of Cyprus. I own that when I 
first heard the intention of the Govern- 
ment in that respect, I entertained con- 
siderable misgivings, especially with 
respect to the susceptibility of France 
and Italy; but, although that policy 
may be questioned in some quarters, I 
still think that there are at least three 
mitigating circumstances—the first of 
which is that it will certainly give a 
military importance to the possession of 
the place, because it seems to me to be 
a place where a military force might be 
prepared on a large scale, especially 
with reference to cavalry, and upon any 
eventuality arising, which would neces- 
sitate such a step that forces could be 
easily transported to Asia. In point of 
fact, the acquisition of the Island of 
Cyprus, in reference to the defence of 
Asia Minor, is a step which has long 
been advocated by high military autho- 
rities; and, therefore, there cau be no 
doubt that considerable military import- 
ance attaches to it. At all events, the 
occupation of the island by this country 
is an indication that we intend to act; 
and although every one of the Powers 
seems to have repudiated the Treaty of 
1856, I think the acquisition of Cyprus 
is a pledge that no such repudiation will 
take place in future. The third miti- 
gating circumstance is that the island 
itself is a very rich and fertile one; and 
there is no doubt whatever that its po- 
pulation will be greatly benefited by the 
fact of its being occupied by this coun- 
try: On those grounds, therefore, I de- 
rive consolation for any inconvenience 
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that may arise in consequence of the 
acquisition of Cyprus; and, on the 
whole, I agree with the policy of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and, with cer- 
tain reservations, I offer my humble con- 
gratulations to the Ministry. 


Correspondence and Protocol ordered 
to lie on the Table. [7urkey, No. 39 
(1878).] 


House adjourned at half past Eleven 
o'clock, till To-morrow, 
past Ten o'clock. 
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Contagious Diseases (Animals) [Salaries, Com- 
pensations, &c.] *. 

Committee—Contagious Diseases (Animals) [204] 
—nr.P.; Valuation of Lands (Scotland) Amend- 
ment (re-comm.) ris: - 

Committee — Report — Metropolitan Board of 
Works (Money) [251]; Turnpike Acts Con- 
tinuance, &e. * [245]. 

Third Reading—Police Expenses Act Continu- 
ance * [256]; Corrib (Galway) River * [265], 
and passed. 


QUESTIONS. 
0 — 


UNIVERSITY COMMISSION—THE MEDI- 
CAL PROFESSION.—QUESTION. 


Dr. CAMERON asked Mr. Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer, Whether it isa 
fact that during the last twelve years 
the Regius Professor of Medicine at Ox- 
ford has not delivered any course of 
lectures on medicine, and that the Clini- 
cal Professor of Medicine has not given 
any course of clinical instruction; and, 
whether the Government will lay before 
the House, Copies of the Evidence taken 
during the present year by the Oxford 
University Commissioners concerning 
the present state of the Medical Faculty 
of the University of Oxford, and the 
schemes for its amendment submitted to 
the Commissioners ? 

Toe CHANCELLOR or roHz EXCHE- 
QUER, in reply, said, Dr. Acland held 


Lord Napier and Ettrick 
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the office referred to, and he was re- 
sponsible to the University alone for the 
duties he was called upon to discharge. 
The Government had nothing to say on 
the subject. He believed the whole of 
the information the hon. Gentleman de- 
sired would be found in a Return which 
was presented to the House some years 
ago. He understood, however, that the 

niversity were entirely satisfied with 
the manner in which Dr. Acland per- 
formed his duties; and, speaking from 
his own personal knowledge for a great 
number of years, he never knew anyone 
who had more thoroughly devoted him- 
self to the public service and the service 
of his profession than Dr. Acland had 
done. ith regard to the hon. Mem- 
ber’s Question as to evidence, he was 
informed that the Oxford University 
Commissioners had not yet come to any 
decision as to the publication of evi- 
dence; and, pending the decision to 
which they might come, the Govern- 
ment saw no reason to interfere in the 
matter. 


GREENWICH HOSPITAL FUNDS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. P. A. TAYLOR asked the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, Whether it is a 
fact that the age-pensions paid out of 
the Greenwich Hospital Funds to men 
above the age of 55 have for many 
months been withheld ; and, if so, whe- 
ther he can state the reason for such 
suspension, and when it is intended to 
resume their payment ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: There has been 
no suspension in the payments of any 
Greenwich Hospital age-pensions which 
have been awarded; but no new pen- 
sions have been yet given away since 
the Ist of January last. It was neces- 
sary to reduce the numbers in conse- 
quence of the rapid increase which has 
occurred in the annual charge for these 
pensions —namely, from 4£46,509 in 
1866-7, to £78,231 in 1878-9. Any 
vacancies which now exist in the num- 
ber of 7,500 will be immediately filled 
up. An Order in Council has now been 
obtained to limit the total number of 
pensions to be in force at any one time 
to 7,500—the original number contem- 
plated in 1865 having been 5,000—and 
the combined amount to be received in 
Greenwich and other pensions to 2s. 6d. 
a-day. 
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PRISON DISCIPLINE (IRELAND). 
QUESTION, 


Mr. J. COWEN asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, If 
he has had his attention directed to the 
observations of Baron Dowse at the Ar- 
magh Assizes on Saturday last, when, 
before sentencing a prisoner, he asked 
the governor of the gaol whether the 
new rules which require a prisoner to 
lie on a plank for the first month were 
in force in Armagh Gaol, and whether 
that meant that the prisoner should 
sleep in his clothes for a month? Upon 
both questions being answered in the 
affirmative, Baron Dowse, who declared 
that Judges were not mere automatons, 
but had their feelings like other men, 
said he should give a much shorter sen- 
tence, for he considered: the ‘new rule 
nothing more nor less than torture; and, 
if he has not had other complaints of 
the new prison rules, and if he will take 
them into consideration with a view to 
their modification ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, the use of the plank was by no 
means new. It had been in use a great 
number of years. The only effect of the 
rule had been to make the system uni- 
form in all prisons. He was sure there 
must be some mistake in the statement 
of the Judge, with whom he agreed that 
it would be torture to compel a man to 
sleep in his clothes for a month. No- 
thing of the kind occurred in England. 
Bedding was served out to prisoners, 
though they might have to sleep on 
planks. So far as Ireland was concerted, 
he asked the Chief Secretary for Ireland 
to make inquiries with regard to the 
gaol of Armagh, and he. found there 
must be some mistake there. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked 
whether the Home Secretary-would con- 
sider the suggestion that a hollow might 
be made in the planks ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: Yes. 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY—THE WAR 
INDEMNITY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. OTWAY asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether the Govern- 
ment of Russia have relinquished their 
demand on the Ottoman Government for 
asum of about forty millions sterling 
as indemnity, according to. a stipulation 
in the so-called preliminary Treaty, of 
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San Stefano; and, if not, whether Her 
Majesty’s Government have taken any 
steps in consequence of this demand to 
safeguard the interests of numerous Bri- 
tish subjects to whom the Revenues of 
Turkey have been already assigned as 
security for money due to them ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or trHzE EXCHE- 
QUER: I think the best answer I can 
give to the hon. Gentleman is to refer 
him to what will be found in the Proto- 
cols when they come to be distributed. 
He will find in the despatch recently 
presented, written by my noble Friend 
(the Marquess of Salisbury), that he 
refers to this subject, and that he gives 
a short account of the declarations made 
by the Russian Plenipotentiaries and 
the English Plenipotentaries on this 
subject; and he concludes with these 
observations— 


“Tt results from these declarations that Tur 
key is not internationally bound, and cannot be 
compelled, to pay any portion of the sum named 
until the claims of all creditors anterior to the 
war are paid in full.” 


The matter, however, will best be seen 
by examining the Protocols. 

Mr. OTWAY: May I ask if the sti- 
pulations of the Treaty of San Stefano 
are in force as between Turkey and 
Russia, or as modified by the Treaty of 
Berlin ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: I think the hon. Gentleman 
had better give Notice of the Question. 


ARMY—THE ARMY AND MILITIA 
RESERVES.—QUESTION. 


Mason NOLAN asked the Secretary 
of State for War, If it is his intention, 
on the disembodiment of the Army and 
Militia Reserves, to award to the men a 
sum sufficient to keep them from want 
until they can re-enter their old employ- 
ments ? 

CotoneL LOYD LINDSAY, in reply, 
said, the Secretary of State for War was 
absent on duty at Wimbledon. On Mon- 
day he would make a statement as to 
the intentions of the Government wlth 
regard to the Reserves. 


PRISON DISCIPLINE—PERSONAL 
SEARCH.—QUESTIONS. 
Mr, MITCHELL HENRY asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 











Arklow Harbour 


ment, Whether the statement made by 
the Solicitor General on behalf of the 
Government in the debate ' respecting 
convict prison discipline on Friday night 
last, to the effect that the ‘indignities 
complained of were certainly not inflicted 
on anyone at present,” was rightly un- 
derstood by the House of Commons as 
an assurance that the unmentionable 
searching of the persons of prisoners, 
hitherto periodically practised) in. the 
male and female convict prisons, have 
ceased; whether this change has re- 
sulted from any orders given by’ ‘the 
Secretary of State; and, if so, at what 
date those orders were given; and, if 
he can assure the House that such prac- 
tices shall never be introduced into the 
county prisons, the control of which 
has now been assumed by the Govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he was sorry to have to state that 
experience had shown that it was some- 
times necessary to carry out a strict 
search in order to defeat the ingenuity 
of unscrupulous prisoners. It was left 
to the Governors to see that in every 
possible way the proper rules as to de- 
cency were observed. He should like 
to mention that this was a question 
with regard to which evidence was 
being taken by the Commission now 
sitting. If the practice were open to 
objection he should be the first to step 
in and interfere with it. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
should make some inquiry on the sub- 
ject next Session. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, Whether he will lay upon 
the Table of the House any Corre- 
spondence that has passed between 
the county magistrates and himself in 
reference to their application for as- 
sistance in the discharge of their duties 
as visitors to the prisons, distinguish- 
ing cases in which an application has 
been made for clerical assistance from 
those in which the assistance of a 
re pad or a medical man has been asked 
or 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that he thought no good end would 
be gained by laying the Correspondence 
on the Table at present. He hoped that 
with a little experience the Justices 
would see more clearly what was the 
nature of their duties. 


Hr. Mitchell Henry 
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(Ireland). 


WATER GOMPANTES (METROPOLIS)— 
INCREASED RATES.—QUESTION. 


Cozonet, NORTH. asked the Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer, If his attention 
has been called to the enormously in- 
creased charges. of the Metropolitan 
Water Companies under certain alleged 
legal rights in their Acts of Parliament 
consequent on the re-assessment of pro- 
perty; and, whether the, Government 
contemplate any Commission of Inquiry 
onthe subject with the view of protect- 
ing the publie against such charges, and 
making the supply of water and not 
rateable value the basis of payment ? 

TaeCHANCELLOR or tus EXCHE- 
QUER; The attention of the Govern- 
ment has recently been directed to this 
matter, which is one, that undoubtedly 
requires consideration. I do not know 
whether it will be worth while going to 
the expense of appointing a Commission 
of Inquiry; but, as I said, it undoubtedly 
demands inquiry of some sort. 


ARKLOW HARBOUR (IRELAND). 
¥ QUESTION, 


Mr. PARNELL asked the Secretary 
to the Treasury, Whether his attention 
has been called to the paragraphs in 
the Report of the Inspectors of Irish 
Fisheries on the Sea and Inland Fisheries 
of Ireland for 1877, referring to Arklow 
Harbour, especially to the recommenda- 
tion therein— 

‘That another year may not be allowed to 


pass without some determined efforts being 
made to render. it safe and easy of access ;”’ 


and, whether the Government will take 
steps, before the season of the year be- 
comes too advanced, to prevent the loss 
of property and life that has hitherto 
occurred in rough weather owing to the 
unsafe character of the harbour ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON: 
My attention has. been called to the 
subject, and I am fully alive to the im- 
portance of improving the harbour; but 
I would remind the hon. Member that 
the execution of improvement works 
would have been undertaken two years 
ago if the offer of the Government had 
been aceepted. That offer—which they 
are prepared to renew—-was to contri- 
bute one-half the expense by a public 
grant, and to advance, by way of loan, 
the remainder, on condition that repay- 





ment was guaranteed by the Lord of the 
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Manor, the Wicklow, Copper. Mining} Mz..W. H. SMITH, in reply, said, 
Com: , and the town PP Wicklow. | that the late Accountant General had 


The 
and declined to accede to the terns, an 
the consequence has been that the Trea- 
sury have never been able to proceed 
with the Bill necessary for the purpose. 
The Mining Company are now taking 
the matter up themselves, and: are in 
negotiation with the Public Works Loan 
Commissioners (England) fora loan of 
£12,000 or £13,000 under the Harbours 
and Passing Tolls Act; and iftheCommis- 
sioners feel justified in granting a loan, 
though it is improbable that the har- 
bour will be improved to the same extent 
as if the works had been carried out 
according to the original scheme, yet it 
is hoped that some measure of improve- 
ment may be effected. 


ining Company raised objections, 


NAVY—NAVAL ARTILLERY VOLUN- 
TEERS.—QUESTION. 


Caprarn PIM asked, Whether an ap- 
plication for permission to form a Corps 
of Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers in 
the port of Lancaster has been declined 
by the Government; and, whether there 
be any objection to place the Oorre- 
spondence that has passed between the 
applicants and the Admiralty on this 
subject upon the Table of the. House ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The Admiralty 
have declined an application for, per- 
mission to form a corps of Royal Naval 
Artillery Volunteers at Lancaster. There 
is no objection to lay upon the Table of 
the House the application in question 
with the Admiralty reply, which: is ad- 
dressed to the Admiral Superintendent 
of Naval Reserves. Other letters of the 
Correspondence, which are of a confi- 
dential character, cannot be produced. 


NAVY—THE, ACCOUNTANT, GENERAL 
OF THE NAVY.—QUESTION, 


Captain PIM asked the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Whether the allowance 
as Auditor of Prize Accounts of £100 
a-year to the Accountant General of the 
Navy is or is not included in the salary 
of Mr. R. G. C. Hamilton, the newly 
appointed Accountant General ; what 
amount of prize money has been dis- 
tributed within the official service of the 


last Accountant General, or whether the | 


auditorship of prize accounts has’ be- 
come @ sinecure; and, whether it is 


intended to abolish such Office ? 





received: the. allowance of £100. per 


dj}annum as examiner of prize accounts 


and not:.as auditor, the accounts having 
been audited by the Controller and 
Auditor General since the retirement 
of Sir Richard Bromley in 1865. The 
allowance was not continued to the pre- 
sent Accountant General. The amount 
of prize-money distributed during Mr. 
Walker’s tenure of office as Accountant 
General (financial years 1872-3 to 1877-8) 
was £84,632. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (IRE- 
LAND) BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CHARLES LEWIS asked Mr. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, On what 
day he proposes to ask the House to 
go into Committee on the Intermediate 
Education (Ireland) Bill; and, if he will 
state at what (if any) stage of the Bill 
he will communicate. to the House the 
names of the members of the proposed 
Board? 

Tus CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER: It is a little uncertain, de- 
pending upon other Business; but 
probably we shall go into Committee 
on this Bill on Thursday next. With 
regard to the names of the members of 
the proposed Board, I hope to communi- 
eate them before the Bill leaves this 
House. 


THE JUDICIAL BODY (SCOTLAND). 
QUESTION, 


Str GEORGE CAMPBELL asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, If he has noticed in the Scotch 
pene that one of the Judges, Lord 

raighill, has by announcement in open 
eourt declined to proceed, because the 
Government have not filled up a vacant 
office ; how he proposes to deal with the 
ease; and whether the vacant Scotch 
offices, the abolition of which was under 
consideration, but respecting which no 
legislation has been pressed this Session, 
will be filled up or will be reserved for 
the consideration of Parliament ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: I am not 
iGo certain that I understand the 

uestion. There has been no undue 
delay in filling up the vacancy ; but the 
future duties of the office have been 
under consideration. With regard to 
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the last Question, I may say that the 
Government have had under considera- 
tion the abolition of certain Scotch 
offices, and although I cannot give a 

ositive pledge, I hope to bring in a 
Bin on the subject next Session. 

Sir GEORGE CAMPBELL: Lord 
Craighill has, I believe, stated that in 
future he will not work after half-past 1, 
because an office has not been filled 
which, in his opinion, ought to be 
filled. 

Mr. ASSHETON OROSS: That was 
the office of clerk, which really had 
only been vacant for a very short time, 
and my right hon. and learned Friend 
the Lord Advocate has lost no time in 
filling up the vacancy. I do not be- 
lieve that Lord Craighill will carry out 
his threat. 


CAPTAIN HOOPER’S LIFE-SAVING 
APPARATUS.—QUESTION, 


Mr. ANDERSON asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, If he will lay 
upon the Table any Correspondence 
between the Board of Trade and Captain 
Singleton Hooper, R.N., as to his 
patent rocket for saving life at sea anda 
proposed official trial of it ? 

Viscount SANDON, in reply, said, 
he did not think the Correspondence to 
which the hon. Member referred was of 
sufficient public interest to justify the 
expense which would be incurred in 
printing it. He might, however, inform 
him that Captain Hooper was informed 
a few days ago that arrangements would 
be made by the Board of Trade for 
another trial of his rockets as soon as 
practicable. If the hon. Gentleman 
would like to see the Correspondence, he 
would be happy to show it to him, if he 
would call at the Board of Trade. 


METROPOLIS—THE ISLINGTON AND 
DEPTFORD CATTLE MARKETS, 


QUESTION. 
Smr CHARLES W. DILKE asked the 


honourable Alderman, the senior Mem- 
ber for the City of London, in reference 
to Clause 9, sub-section (1), of the Con- 
tagious Diseases (Animals) Bill, What 
are the sums received for tolls, charges, 
and rents respectively, at the Islington 
Cattle Market and at the Foreign Cattle 
Market, Deptford, sac Ag 

Mr. AtperMan COTTON, in reply, 
said, that an hon. Member had given 


Ur, Assheton Crose 
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‘Notice of his intention to move for a 


Return relating to the subject, and he 
had no’ doubt the details would be 
readily given. 


ARMY—DEPARTMENT OF CONTRACTS. 
QUESTION, 


GeveraL Siz GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Surveyor General of the 


‘Ordnance, To state whether any corrupt 


practices have been recently discovered 
in connection with the department of 
contracts under the Director of Con- 
tracts, or. in any other branch of the 
War Office ; and, if so, whether punish- 
ments of a suitable kind have been in- 
flicted on the guilty parties ? 

Lorp EUSTACE CECIL: No, Sir; 
but if any such practices were dis- 
covered, I have no hesitation in saying 
that the offenders would receive severe 
punishment. 


PAROCHIAL CHARITIES (METROPOLIS) 
A ROYAL COMMISSION.—QUESTION. 


Mr. FAWCETT asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether, as the Bill which he stated 
would be introduced either on Friday or 
Monday last for the appointment of a 
Commission to inquire into the Parochial! 
Charities of the City of London has not 
been brought forward, he will inforin 
the House what course the Government 
now propose to take ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS: After con- 
sideration, the Government have come to 
the conclusion that it would be better 
not to introduce a Bill upon the subject, 
but to appoint a Royal Commission in 
the ordinary way, and that will be done, 
probably, in the course of next week. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE MEDI- 
TERRANEAN FLEET—DETENTION OF 
BRITISH SEAMEN.—QUESTION. 


Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU: I hope 
the First Lord of the Admiralty will be 
able to give a denial to two telegrams in 
The Times this morning which I think 
ought not to go forth without denial if 
they are ag 1s ag meant to 
say untrue. I allude toa telegram which 
states that a man-of-war’s boat’s crew, 
commanded by a lieutenant, were taken 
prisoners near Gallipoli by the Russians, 
and that another boat’s crew being sent 
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from a man-of-war to bring them back; 
were fired upon, and that two of the 
shots went through the boat. What I 
desire is to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Whether he can contradict 
that statement ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: The noble Lord 
has asked me to contradict a statement 
if true; but I am sure he does not really 
wish me todo so. There does appear to 
be some foundation for the statement in 
The Times, but the information at present 
received is very inadequate. Shortl 
before I came down to the House 
received a telegram from Admiral Com- 
merel to the following effect :— 


“Steamboat was looking for two officers of 
Swiftsure who were missing in her skiff; they 
had landed, and were being detained by Rus- 
sians, but have since returned on board.’ 


The Swiftsure’s boat was fired into, I 
believe; but we have no information 
what the circumstances were. Admiral 
Hornby has telegraphed to the Admiralty 
that he is inquiring into the matter, and 
will make a Report. Until we have 
such a Report it would be most unadvis- 
able to make any definite statement on 
the subject. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE CON- 
GRESS OF BERLIN.—QUESTION. 


Srr WILFRID LAWSON : I beg to 
ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether it is the intention of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to make any state- 
ment in this House similar to the state- 
ment which we are informed is to be 
made in ‘‘another place” concerning 
the labours of the Congress; and, if so, 
when ? 

Tar CHANCELLOR or ruz EXOHE- 
QUER: I have no intention at the 
present moment to make any statement 
on the subject. Ifthe hon. Baronet will 
repeat his Question to-morrow, I may 
be able to give an answer to it. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
AQ — 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
[SALARIES, COMPENSATIONS, &e.] 


Resolution [July 17] reported and 
agreed to, 
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(Animals) Bill, 


CONTAGIOUS, DISEASES. (ANIMALS) 
BILL—[Lords}]—[Bruu 204. ] 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 
commiTTEE. [Progress 17th July. | 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Cattle Plague. 


Clause 10 (Declaration of infected 
place in cattle plague by inspector). 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, the 
Amendment he had to propose on this 
clausenamely, in page 5, line 15, to 
leaveout from “ unless ”’ to ‘‘ expedient” 
—was not a very great one; but, at the 
same time, it was of considerable im- 
ortance. He did not think it would 
ead to any lengthy discussion, because 
it seemed to him that the Secretary to 
the Treasury would be able readily to 
accept it. In fact, he should have 
thought that the omission of it was only 
a slip on the part of those who had 
drawn up this Bill. As the clause now 
stood, discretion was given to the In- 
spector who inspected the place infected 
with cattle plague to give similar notices 
to occupants of lands or buildings, any 
one of which lay within one mile of 
the place infected. For the past three 
or four days they had been engaged in 
a discussion as to whether it was safe to 
admit any discretion on the part of the 
Privy Council. Whether they were right 
or not, it was clear that the agricultural 
interest could not trust the Privy Council. 
Still less could they trust ordinary In- 
spectors. A good deal of evidence was 
given before the Committee as to the 
status and qualifications of these In- 
spectors. In the last Report of the 
Medical Department it was shown that 
one of these Inspectors in Essex was 
only in the receipt of 17s. per week, and 
that the greater part of this munificent 
salary was expended in trap-hire and 
expenses. Parliament had no right to 
expect from these men the superior 
qualifications which would entitle them 
to be intrusted with the discretion in- 
volved in the clause before the Com- 
mittee. Further, he would say that no 
such discretion was needed. In any 
case, the district round about the place 
infected with cattle plague ought to be 
declared infected. He found in 1862, 
when cattle plague broke out in York- 
shire, the Veterinary Department gave 
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evidence that a proper district was 
established, and that the movement of 
cattle had been ordered to be stopped 
immediately, yet the actual existence of 
the disease continued for three months, 
When, recently, the cattle plague broke 
out at Willesden, the local authorities 
immediately took every precaution which 
it was proposed in this clause to take ; 
and in foreign countries, where, one 
would imagine, from the fears of Mem- 
bers who represented agricultural in- 
terests, the precautions were less than 
were necessary, it was the rule to make 
the districts larger than were proposed 
‘in this clause. In Prussia, whenever a 
district was infected, an infected area 
was declared of 13 miles. He thought 
a radius of one mile was the least that 
was consistent with safety. In all cases 
it ought to be imperative on the local 
Inspector to declare, not only the place 
actually infected, but that the district for 
one milearound was infected. It mightbe 
said that there were exceptional cases 
in which such a declaration would in- 
volve injustice. As to that, he might 
point out that, in the same clause, pro- 
vision was made that the Inspector 
should report his proceedings imme- 
diately to the Privy Council, who should 
forthwith inquire into the correctness of 
the Inspector’s declaration. Ifthe Privy 
Council thought the declaration had been 
improperly made, they had the power 
to relieve the district from the force of 
this clause. Under those circumstances, 
there could be no harm in removing the 
discretion he proposed ir his Amend- 
ment, and he trusted the Secretary to 
the Treasury would be able to accept it. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he would like to call the attention 
of the Committee to the reason why he 
should be unable to accept the proposal 
of the hon. Member for Birmingham. He 
would point out that the omission of the 
words proposed to be left out would 
make it imperative on Inspectors to 
serve a notice on every individual who 
happened to reside within the radius of 
a mile from the place the Inspector pro- 
posed to declare infected. He would 
ask the hon. Member what would be the 
effect if that took place in the centre of 
London? If cattle plague broke out in 
the crowded parts of the Metropolis, the 
obligation would rest on the 5 semeParend 
of serving notices on all persons in the 
radius of a mile from the spot, It was 


Mr, Chamberlain 
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quite impossible that; he could ..get 
ugh his work in time to effect any 
practical purpose. So long as they left 
discretion to the. Inspector, with power 
to censure him if he failed, they did all 
they had to do, and all they were aiming 
at by this clause. In such a case as the 
outbreak of cattle plague, he would take 
care that due notices were served ;.and 
although he might have power in rural 
districts, where there were few inhabit- 
ants, to serve notices on the adjoining 
district, it would never. do to make it 
compulsory on the Inspector to serve 
notices throughout such a radius as this. 
He trusted the Committee would see that 
in leaving the discretion where it was, 
they had the same control over the In- 
spector as a subsequent clause would 
give, and they would be doing all they 
were aiming at with regard to publicity 
within the infected radius. 

Mr. WHITWELL held that the 
moment the real cattle plague or rinder- 
pest was in existence in any locality it 
ought to be declared at once an infected 
district. He did not see that it was 
necessary in such a case as that, that 
every inhabitant should hav: notice; 
but there should be public notice posted 
up, as rapidly as possible, throughout 
the district, declaring that the place was 
an infected place. On a former occasion 
the local authority had power to declare 
that no cattle should come out of an 
infected district. Therefore, the hon. 
Member was only asking for reasonable 
security that whenever a district, whe- 
ther of a mile’ or less, should be de- 
clared infected, the same consequences 
should follow as if notices had been 
served. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT did 
not want this discussion to go further. 
He thought there was a great deal in 
what was said by the hon. Member for 
Birmingham. In cases of cattle plague, 
he thought no option should be left to 
the Inspector; but that he should be 
bound to give notice to the Privy Coun- 
cil, who might at once deal with the 
district if necessary. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY thought there 
was absolute necessity for the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham (Mr. Chamberlain). He thought, 
also, there should be further alteration 
of the clause. What was really wanted 
in these districts was:that all movement 
of cattle should be stopped. And that 
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purpose would be effectively achieved 
by serving these notices on all the parties 
connected with cattle within a radius 
of one mile. When first these regula- 
tions were made, all movements of cattle 
were stopped within a radius of one 
mile; and in order to make the regula- 
tions effective and sure, care was taken 
to place a policeman continually on the 
spot. He should propose that the clause, 
as amended, should read— 


“The Inspector shall serve notice’ on the 
owners or prvee in charge of animals within 
one mile of the infected place.” 


This would get over the difficulty in 
crowded places, such as the Metropolis, 
and inthe larger boroughs. The Commit- 
tee ought, in the first place, to accept the 
Amendment proposed by the hon. Mem- 
ber, and then to further amend the 
clause by causing notice to be served on 
the owners or persons in charge, 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he ought to point out to the Com- 
mittee that they had all the security 
they wanted. In the first place, they 
had the Inspectors of the Privy Council 
dealing with the disease, and then they 
had the local authority in counties. 
Suppose a case of cattle plague broke 
out either in the Metropolis or in a 
rural district, and it came to the know- 
ledge of the Inspector. The Inspector 
could at once exercise his discretion as 
to whether it was cattle plague or not, 
and could serve notices as required on 
people near the place, and could do many 
of the things which were deemed neces- 
sary by the Privy Council to protect the 
district. On the other hand, if they 
altered the clause, what would be the 
effect? The Inspector would go to a 
place and would, in his judgment, think 
the disease had broken out, and then he 
would be occupied in serving notices on 
every owner of cattle, even if the sug- 
gestion of the hon. Member who last 
submitted an Amendment was adopted. 
But if the suggestion of the hon, Mem- 
ber for Birmingham were adopted, the 
Inspector would have to prepare and 
serve an enormous number of those 
notices upon all the inhabitants of the 
district, and all that time his communi- 
cations with reference to the disease, 
his dealing with it, or any action he 
might take with regard to it, would be 
rendered subservient to the necessity of 
his serving those particular notices. 
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Now, he thought that the Committee 
would see that as soon as the authority 
under the Bill came into action, it would 
be sufficient to enforce the delivering of 
any notices that might be required. 
The preliminary notices would have to 
be served by the Inspector, and any 
proceedings, to follow upon that would 

e directed by the Privy Council, should 
they confirm the account of the disease. 
Nothing could be greater than the re- 
sponsibility of the local authority, and 
of the Inspectors, in case of an outbreak 
of disease under that particular clause 
of the Bill; and he ventured to think 
that the alteration, as suggested, would 
impede rather than tend to secure the 
proper working of the clause. 

Mr, SYNAN could not help thinking 
that the task imposed upon the Inspector 
by the Amendment would be not only 
impracticable, but impossible. Let them 
take a radius of a mile in the City of 
London. Every inhabitant in that ra- 
dius would have to be served with a 
notice by the Inspector, which would 
take several days—in fact, a whole week. 
The Inspector was an ordinary man, and 
the task would be impossible, There 
ought to be confidence in the Inspectors. 
An hon. Member had urged that the 
Inspectors were not sufficiently paid, 
and, therefore, their duties were neg- 
lected; but the remedy for that was 
to pay them sufficiently, and to make 
the place worthy of competent men, so 
as to have competent men to fill it. In 
those eases where it was necessary to 
serve the notices he would serve them ; 
but to serve them where they were unne- 
cessary and impracticable would be to 
impede the action of the Bill, and, in- 
stead of stamping out disease, would 
produce the contrary effect. 

Mr. CLARE READ said, that the 
Committee must bear in mind that the 
duties would have to be performed by 
the Privy Council, and he did not think 
that they ought to depart from the Bill 
as it stood. On the other hand, he sym- 
pathized. with the hon. Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain); be- 
cause, whenever cattle plague broke out, 
he thought that notices ought to be 
given over a district to the extent of a 
mile radius.: But, at the same time, he 
considered it very ridiculous that the oc- 
cupiers of all buildings within a mile, 
who, perhaps, only kept a dog or a cat, 
should be informed of the outbreak 
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of the cattle disease. He certainly 
thought that all the owners of cattle 
ought to be informed of such outbreak 
even in a town, and it was in all pro- 
bability that the outbreak would take 
place in atown. Of late years all the 
outbreaks of cattle plague had taken 
place in cowsheds in seaport towns. 

Mr. PEASE thought the Committee 
would agree with the Secretary to the 
Treasury that if the Amendment was 
carried, it would have an undesirable 
effect. Supposing that in Birmingham, 
or London, the cattle plague broke out, 
and the Inspector had to go forth and 
give these notices, he would be able 
to do nothing else. He actually would 
be taking the responsibility from those 
who ought to be looking after the 
disease—namely, the local authority or 
the Privy Council. 

Mr. RODWELL invited the atten- 
tion of the hon. Member for Birming- 
ham, with whom he concurred as to 
his views, to Clauses 11, 12, and 18 
of the Bill, and would ask him whe- 
ther the object he had in view was 
not met by those clauses? The Privy 
Council were responsible for carrying 
out those regulations; and he would 
ask the hon. Member whether the 
whole purpose of the Amendment was 
not answered by leaving the Privy Coun- 
cil to say what distance—in many cases 
it might be far more than a mile— 
should be covered by the Inspector ? 

Mr. MUNDELLA thought that the 
answer of the Secretary to the Treasury 
was sufficient as to the impracticability 
of the Inspector’s giving notice in the 
case of the Metropolis, or any large 
town within the radius of a mile. But, 
at the same time, he thought that the 
suggestion of the hon. Member for For- 
farshire (Mr. J. W. Barclay) was worthy 
of the attention of the Committee. They 
knew, from the evidence they had had 
before the Committee, how insidious the 
operation of the disease was, and how 
rapid was its progress. Before the In- 
spector could move the local authority 
or the Privy Council, the mischief 
might be done. Now, it seemed to him 
that the owners of cattle ought to be 
immediately warned, and that then the 
local authority and the Privy Council 
might be informed. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE wished to know 
from the Secretary to the Treasury, 
whether there was any provision in the 
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Bill, or whéther it had been the practice 
of the Privy Council under any existing 
Act, to post some ‘public notice upon 
some conspicuous place in the immediate 
locality giving information as to the out- 
break of disease ? 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
that, of course, the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Birmingham would 
not meet the case of large towns; but 
he could not agree with the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Durham (Mr. Pease) in 
the opinion that the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. 
Barclay) was open to the same objec- 
tions. He thought it would be quite 
possible for an Inspector to give notice 
to all persons within a mile who had 
cattle in their possession. 

Mr. MUNTZ quite agreed with the 
difficulties pointed out by the Secretary 
to the Treasury. But, at the same time, 
the matter was so important, and it was 
so essential that there should be no 
delay, that it appeared to him to bea 
question whether the Amendment of the 
hon. Member for Forfarshire might not 
be accepted. The facility with which 
disease was spread was so great that 
during the couple of hours which would 
be occupied in giving notice to the local 
authority, it might travel a distance of 
half-a-mile. 

Sir ANDREW LUSK thought that 
much ought not to be left to the In- 
spector. He had known instances 
where an Inspector was unable to tell 
whether a case was cattle plague or not, 
and had to obtain an Inspector from the 
Privy Council, with whom he had a con- 
sultation before he could decide as to 
the nature of the disease. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he wished to point out that he 
could have no object, and that the Go- 
vernment could have no other object in 
view, than the object advocated by the 
hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Chamberlain), and that was the best 
possible method of preventing the in- 
troduction of disease. But what he had 
before suggested to the Committee was 
what he still thought—namely, that that 
clause in the Bill gave them the very 
best security against disease. If they 
frittered away time by forcing the In- 
spector to serve a mass of notices, they 
would practically take up all the time of 
the Inspectors, which ought to be de- 
voted to looking after disease. Tho In- 
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spector would, of course, serve notices 
upon persons whose cattle were attacked ; 
and he would, in his discretion, if he 
knew that there were cattle in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood, serve notices on 
those people, and he would also send 
information to the Privy Council. But 
he would remain on the spot to watch 
the disease, and to prevent that contact 
with other cattle of which hon. Mem- 
bers were so afraid. He must say, look- 
ing to the interests of the country and 
the proper working of that measure, 
that he believed they would get a far 
greater amount of security against the 
spread of disease by leaving the clause 
as it stood, than by frittering away the 
time of the Inspector in serving those 
notices. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that the 
sub-section made all lands and buildings 
within a mile of the place where the 
outbreak was to be deemed infected 
places. To demand that every land and 
building was to be declared infected he 
thought was very hard indeed. It was 
quite true that the decision of the In- 
spector was not binding; but, still, he 
was to do the best he could before some- 
body came down from the Privy Council 
to overrule him. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE again asked 
whether there was any power under the 
existing Act, or whether it had been the 
practice of the Privy Council, or the 
local authority, or the Inspectors, as a 
matter of duty, to post a notice of the 
existence of cattle plague in some public 
and conspicuous place in the immediate 
vicinity, or at the precise spot, of the 
outbreak? It had come within his 
knowledge that after an Inspector had 
been aware, or, at all events, had had 
very shrewd suspicions, that there was 
disease in the neighbourhood, no notice 
had been given to the public, and cattle 
had been allowed to be brought into 
immediate contiguity with the danger 
without having any warning of the 
risk to which they were exposing their 
cattle. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
apologized to the hon. Member for 
North Warwickshire (Mr, Newdegate) 
for having forgotten to notice his ques- 
tion. He thought he might answer it 
in the affirmative, and say that where 
the Privy Council had been intrusted— 
a trust which up to the present time had 
been a limited one—with this power, 
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they had given public notice on the spot 
where any disease existed. He would 
remind the hon. Member that at present 
the local authorities had had the direc- 
tion of those matters; and, speaking 
for a number of local authorities, he 
should not like to say that that practice 
had not been generally followed. 

Mr. C BERLAIN said, that the 
objections which had been taken by the 
Secretary to the Treasury to his Amend- 
ment, with regard to the difficulty it 
would raise in serving notices in popu- 
lous places, were fatal to the Amend- 
ment as it stood; and he, therefore, would 
propose to withdraw it in favour of that 
proposed by the hon. Member for For- 
farshire (Mr. J. W. Barclay). But he 
could not agree with the hon. Baronet 
that the proposal made in the Bill was 
either satisfactory or sufficient ; and he 
thought that the hon. Baronet’s opinion 
was contradicted by that of the officers 
of the Department, and gentlemen whose 
evidence on the question had been be- 
fore the House of Lords and before the 
Select Committee. The opinion of Pro- 
fessor Simonds and Professor Brown was 
that the establishment of districts in all 
cases of cattle disease was absolutely 
essential to the stamping out of disease ; 
and they suggested that similar districts 
should be established in the case of 
pleuro-pneumonia and foot-and-mouth 
disease. And as to the general public, 
what was the object of the whole of this 
legislation? It had been suggested to 
Parliament by the feeling outside that 
the flexibility of the rules previously in 
force were fatal to the health of cattle 
districts; and it was that flexibility 
which the hon. Baronet proposed to con- 
tinue. He would, therefore, be content 
to adopt the proposal of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Forfarshire. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. NEWDEGATE agreed with the 
hon. Member for Birmingham that some- 
thing should be done; and he would 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury whe- 
ther he could not insert in the Bill some 
directions for the giving of these public 
notices ? 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY proposed to 
amend the clause, by moving to leave 
out the words— 


“Unless under the circumstances this appears 
to him not to be expedient,” f 
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and to put in— 

“The Inspector shall serve a notice signed by 

him upon all owners or persons in charge of any 
animals which in his judgment are.” 
He would remind the Committee that 
one of the great objects of the Bill was 
to take away discretion from individuals, 
and to make the rules with regard to 
disease as stringent as they were possible 
to be. Now, he thought that some hon, 
Members who had addressed the Com- 
mittee did not quite understand what 
would follow upon the declaration of an 
Inspector. The hon. Member for South 
Durham (Mr. Pease) thought it was to 
be some appeal to the local authorities 
of the district. He (Mr. J. W. Barclay) 
did not see that there was any such 
appeal. But that would not help 
matters very much, because it would 
require some considerable space of time 
to call the local authority together. 
What he trusted would occur was that 
the Inspector, when he had reason to 
believe in the existence of disease, should 
at once serve notices, or cause notices to 
be served, of the fact. According to the 
theory of the Bill, the Inspector was 
going to report to the Privy Council. 
But even if he did so by telegraph, the 
Privy Council Inspector could hardly 
come down before the space of two days, 
especially if the case was in Yorkshire, 
or Scotland. They must also recollect 
the sort of people with whom they 
had a to deal under the Bill, He had 
had good deal to do with these In- 
spectors, and out of 100 of them he had 
only found four or five were men whom 
he could depend upon to comprehend 
and act upon even the most explicit in- 
structions before they had had some 
experience. He thought that if they 
were to take effective steps towards the 
extinction of disease, it was absolutely 
necessary that more stringent rules 
should be laid down as to what the In- 
spectors were to do in cases of disease 
breaking out. 
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Amendment proposed, 


In page 5, line 14, to leave out after the word 
“him,” to the word ‘‘ judgment,” in line 17, 
inclusive, in order to insert the words ‘on the 
owners or persons in charge of any animals 
which in his judgment are.”’—(Mr. James 
Barclay.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 
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Mr. PEASE pointed ‘out that the 
words prueeet by his hon. Friend were 
not enough to carry out what his hon. 
Friend wanted ; and wherever lands or 
buildings received these notices, they 
would become infected with cattle plague. 
Under this Amendment the places where 
notices ought to be served would be 
omitted, and places where no notices 
were required would receive them. 

Stir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
could not accept the Amendment, which 
appeared to him to be quite unnecessary. 
He was convinced that the clause, as it 
stood, gave the greatest possible security. 
On Report he was quite prepared to in- 
troduce words to make a public notice 
necessary ; but beyond that they would 
only be weakening the powers of the 
Privy Council. 

Mr. CHAPLIN hoped the hon. Mem- 
ber would withdraw his Amendment. 
When he saw the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury and the right hon. Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E, Forster) agreeing 
on the same point, he considered the 
Committee would do well to leave the 
matter as it was. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY could not con- 
sent to withdraw his Amendment. His 
object was to prevent the moving of 
cattle out of this area until it was de- 
clared by the Privy Council whether 
there was cattle plague there or not. 
That would, at the outside, only extend 
over two or three days, and such a re- 
striction was better than the risk of 
spreading the disease by allowing the 
cattle to be moved. They must indicate 
the duties of the Inspectors distinctly. 

Mr. MUNDELLA was a little sur- 
prised that. hon. Gentlemen opposite 
should be content with the Bill while, 
in many instances, it was lax. There 
was no difficulty about these notices. 
An Inspector could give notice to all 
within a mile in an hour. That was 
a precaution which appeared to him 
to be very necessary. This disease 
was easily spread. It could be spread 
by fodder, litter, and in many ways— 
clothes would carry it ; but, if notice was 
given promptly, persons would avoid the 
affected spot. There was no difficulty 
about it that he could see, and the 
Amendment, he believed, was a good one. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN expressed his inten- 
tion of voting for the Amendment ; for, 
in cases of the disease breaking out, they 
could not have too prompt action, 
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Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 167; 
Noes 68: Majority 99.—((Div. List, 
No. 223.) 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 11 (Declaration ‘ of infected 
place in cattle plague by Privy Council) 
agreed to. 


Clause. 12 (Declaration, of infected 
district in cattle plague) agreed to. 


Clause 13 (Alteration of infected place 
or district in cattle plague) agreed to. 


Clause 14 (Declaration of freedom 
from cattle plague) agreed to. 


Clause 15 (Slaughter by Privy Council 
in cattle plague and compensation out 
of public money). 


Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
moved, in page 6, line 19, after “‘plague,”’ 
to insert ‘‘or being in a place affected 
with cattle plague.” That. was to cover 
what might, by some hon. Members, be 
supposed to be a slight omission. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
moved, in page 6, after line 24, to insert 
the words— 


*(3.) The Privy Council shall, for animals 
slaughtered under this section, pay compensa- 
tion as follows, out of money provided by Parlia- 
ment :—(«.) Where the animal slaughtered was 
affected with cattle plague, the compensation 
shall be one-half of its value immediately before 
it became so affected, but so that the compensa- 
tion do not in any such ease exceed twenty 
pounds; (4.) In every other case the compensa- 
tion shall be the value of the animal imme- 
diately before it was slaughtered, but so that 
the compensation do not in any case exceed 
forty pounds.”’ 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he had 
two Amendments to this clause, which 
ought to be taken together. The first 
one was, in page 6, line 24, to leave out 
the words ‘‘ Privy Council,” and insert 
‘local authority; and the second 
Amendment was, in page 6, lines 25 
and 26, to leave out the words ‘‘ out of 
money provided by Parliament,” and 
insert— 

“to be defrayed out of a special rate, to be 
assessed and levied in the nature.of. a capitation 
or poll-tax, according to,the number of cattle 
possessed by any person within the county at 
the time of the slaughter.” 


There was a great feeling prevalent 
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among certain classes of people that 
this Bill was class legislation, and that 
it was simply intended to compensate the 
farmer for trade losses. He thought it 
most desirable, for the agriculturists and 
other classes, that this matter should be 
thrashed out, and thatit should be shown 
that nothing ofthe nature of exceptionable 
legislation was contemplated. The two 
questions raised by his Amendment were 
these—whether, in the first place, any 
compensationcould beclaimedin the case 
of loss by disease ? and, secondly, where 
the money should come from, and what 
the amount of it should be? He did 
not see how claims for compensation 
could be sustained. Farmers were not 
entitled to compensation, even under the 
provisions of the Bill, except in cases of 
eattle disease. A farmer might lose his 
ricks by fire without any fault of his own, 
or his standing crops in consequence of 
a heavy storm; but in neither of those 
cases was any claim ever attempted to be 
set up for compensation from the Govern- 
ment. Take the more analogous case of 
the recent disease amongst the horses of 
the General Omnibus Company. When 
that occurred, it was not pretended that 
the community at large had anything 
to do with the matter, or were to be 
saddled with the cost of compensation. 
In no other case was any claim for com- 
pensation set up or recognized by Par- 
liament. In all the cases he had men- 
tioned it was left to mutual insurance. 
The farmers were not entitled to excep- 
tional advantages for matters which 
were of the nature of a visitation of 
Providence. It was said that their case 
was different, because the loss was in- 
flicted and caused by the action of the 
Government with regard to cattle. Well, 
look at the Education Law. In that law 
the State imposed a duty on the public, 
who, instead of being compensated, had 
to bear the cost of education. A work- 
ing man was compelled to withdraw his 
children from service to send them to 
school, and then he had to pay the school 
fees. In the case of mine owners, for 
the public advantage very considerable 
restrictions and expenditure had been 
put on the mine owners; but they never 
asked for any compensation, and pro- 
bably, in the long run, the mine owners 
did not lose very much. The same thing 
applied to the farmers, Parliament had 
imposed obligations on individuals with- 
out compensating them; and in this 
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case it was very doubtful whether com- 
pulsory slaughter was a fair claim for 
compensation. Cattle affected by the 
cattle plague must die, and they, there- 
fore, were practically valueless; and as 
regarded the animals which were in con- 
tact with the diseased animals, they 
were deteriorated in value, and the 
farmer would make more of them by 
sending them to be slaughtered than by 
keeping them with the risk of the 
disease; and, therefore, no additional 
loss was made by the conditions im- 
posed by the State. It was an inte- 
resting fact, in connection with that 
part of the question, that even under 
the present system, in which very con- 
siderable compensation was allowed, 
the value of the diseased beasts was 
more than the actual value of the ani- 
mals at the time of slaughter. Professor 
Brown had said that it seemed to him no 
amount of compensation was sufficient to 
tempt a large number of men to give 
notice of disease, in consequence of the 
interference with their business which 
would necessarily result from their so 
doing. And on being asked whether he 
could suggest any alteration in the me- 
thod of compensation so as to secure in- 
formation as to disease? he replied that 
he should be disposed to claim full com- 
pensation in case of cattle plague, in the 
hope that he should induce a large 
number of people to report, many of 
whom, from their position, would not be 
able otherwise to bear their loss in con- 
sequence of want of capital. That 
answer pointed to the fact that an in- 
crease of compensation was likely to be 
needed to induce farmers to give notice 
of disease, and brought him to the point 
of his contention—that compensation, as 
such, could not be defended, and that 
the compensation to farmers was not an 
indemnity for losses sustained, but a 
reward for giving information necessary 
to check the progress of disease. If 
that were admitted, the question of 
amount would have to be settled upon 
quite a different consideration. If com- 
pensation were intended, they ought not 
to give more than the actual value of the 
animal at the time of slaughter; but if 
the money was to be given by way of 
reward, they would have to pay what 
was necessary to bring information, just 
as in cascs where money was offered for 
the discovery of robbery or murder. 
He would be quite willing to vote what- 
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ever amount might be thought neces- 
sary to obtain the required information. 
That this was the right view to be taken 
was confirmed by what he read in the 
Report of the Agricultural Commission 
of 1866, when that question was first dis- 
cussed, and where he found the Society 
asked that payment should be made not 
as compensation but as remuneration for 
services performed and information given. 
Assuming that view to be correct—and 
he ventured to ask that it might be so 
accepted by hon. Members opposite 
—he came to the consideration of 
the source from which such remunera- 
tion was to be derived. He could 
not see why these rewards should 
be paid out of the taxation of the 
country, and why they should not form 
a charge distributed over the whole of 
those engaged in the trade. Surely those 
whose property had been protected 
should contribute towards the payment 
necessary to secure that protection? He 
could not put out of sight the argument 
of Mr. John Stuart Mill, which had 
been used the previous day—namely, 
that the farmers, as a whole, were re- 
couped for their losses in connection 
with disease by the increased price which 
they necessarily obtained for their beasts 
which remained, and that if the supply 
were reduced and the price increased, it 
would result that some farmers would 
gain by the losses of their neighbours. 
He (Mr. Chamberlain) was of opinion 
that the loss should be spread over the 
whole of those who profited by the mis- 
fortunes of others ; and he ventured to 
think that his contention had been ad- 
mitted by the farmers themselves. Be- 
fore the Act of 1869, there existed many 
considerable insurance societies for the 
purpose of insuring cattle against cattle 
plague ; and the hon. Member for North 
Warwickshire (Mr. Newdegate) had 
said there had existed such a society in 
his county, in which property to the 
extent of £240,000 was insured, and that 
the amount was rapidly increasing. He 
would now ask the hon. Member, if he 
intended to take part in the debate, 
what had become of that society? He 
was afraid that its action had been 
stopped by the course adopted by the 
Government. He would also urge that 
his principle of insurance was admitted 
by the Bill itself. He had pointed out, 
yesterday, that such was the case im con- 
nection with the clause by which it was 
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proposed to exclude the Oity of London 
from the charges imposed by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works; and he was 
justified in saying that the principle con- 
tained in the clause, that compensation 
should be borne by local rate, was, in it- 
self, an admission of his contention. What 
could be more unfair—even taking for 
granted that the whole community 
should contribute—than that the parti- 
cular district in which the plague broke 
out should not only suffer in consequence 
of the plague, but should, in addition, be 
charged with extra rates for the sup- 
pression of the disease? He only asked 
that the admission which he found in the 
Bill—that those who suffered loss should 
themselves bear the burden—might be 
carried to its logical conclusion; and 
that those who did not derive any profit 
from the trade should be relieved from 
the obligation of contributing to the in- 
surance fund. He found that a proposal 
similar to that which he submitted was 


mentioned by the late hon. Member for 
Salford (Mr. Cawley) in the year 1869, 
when he suggested that a tax of 1s. per 
head should be levied on all cattle for 
the purpose of supplying compensation ; 
but an objection which, in his opinion, 
was conclusive, was urged against this 


scheme at the time—namely, that the 
fixed rate would break down just at the 
time when it was wanted, while nobody 
could say the precise sum that would be 
sufficient. He proposed that a sum 
should be levied in the nature of a tax 
for just such an amount as might, at 
the time, be found to be necessary. It 
must not be supposed that such a prin- 
ciple could not be applied in practice, 
because they were told by Professor 
Miiller that a precisely similar law was 
in force for the suppression of cattle 
disease in Prussia. In Prussia there 
was a census taken of the animals in a 
district, and a certain tax was levied on 
those animals from time to time as re- 
quired, in order to establish a fund out 
of which compensation wasmade. And 
the laws in force in that country with 
regard to compulsory slaughter were 
precisely similar to the one then under 
discussion. He had a very great objec- 
tion to the proposal contained in the 
Bill—that. compensation in the case of 
cattle plague should be paid out of the 
Imperial funds—and he would repeat 
the words of Sir George Grey, which, 
to his mind, were conclusive, with re- 
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gard to payments from the Consolidated 
Fund— 

“That the principle of applying the public 
funds to compensate private loss was an ex- 
tremely dangerous one.” 


He (Mr. Chamberlain) could conceive 
nothing more likely to lead to reckless 
expenditure than the use of the bottom- 
less purse of the nation for such a pur- 
pose. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, : 

In line 3, to leave out the words “out of 
money provided by Parliament,” in order to 
insert the words “to be defrayed out of a 
special rate, to be assessed and levied in the 
nature of a capitation or poll-tax, according to 
the number of cattle possessed by any person 
within the county at the time of the slaughter.” 
—(Mr. Chamberlain.) 


Mr. CHAPLIN was bound to say 
that he regarded the facts adduced in 
illustration of the arguments to which 
they had just listened with feelings 
exactly opposite to those entertained by 
his hon. Friend (Mr. Chamberlain), 
who said that farmers were not entitled 
to compensation in case of the slaughter 
of their cattle. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I said I 
thought it would be exceedingly de- 
sirable to give them a reward for their 
information ; but that they were not en- 
titled to claim compensation. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: How did the hon. 
Member proceed? He said if their 
stacks were struck by lightning they 
should not be compensated. Of course 
they would not be compensated for that 
which was a visitation of Providence ; 
but the slaughter of cattle was perpe- 
trated by Order of the Privy Council. 
But suppose proprietors had lost, say, 
their horses, not because they had been 
compulsorily slaughtered, but because 
they had been requisitioned for military 
purposes, would they not have been en- 
titled to compensation for the loss sus- 
tained? Again, in the case of ships 
that went to the bottom, the hon. Mem- 
ber pointed out that the owners were 
not compensated for their loss. Of 
course they were not; but would the 
hon. Member say that if a ship was 
requisitioned for the purpose of convey- 
ing troops, that the owners were not 
entitled to compensation? He was 
obliged to say, with all respect to him, 
that he had never, in the whole course 
of his life, ever heard of anything so 
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preposterous. The object of the mea- 
sure was to stamp out disease, and to 
prevent its re-introduction from abroad. 
It was nothing less than a national 
question ; and he could not understand 
how the hon. Member could think it just 
that farmers should be placed in the 
position of having their cattle slaugh- 
tered for the national good without re- 
ceiving compensation. He (Mr. Chaplin) 
contended that, the object of the mea- 
sure being a national one, the owners 
of slaughtered cattle should be compen- 
sated out of the national funds. 

Srr CHARLES W. DILKE drew 
the attention of hon. Members opposite 
to the circumstance that many on his 
side of the House were far from think- 
ing that the Bill would be likely to give 
the people cheaper meat. They were 
watching the passage of the measure too 
narrowly to let that be supposed. The 
hon. Member for Mid-Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin) had spoken of cattle infected 
with cattle disease as if they were live 
cattle ; but he wished to submit to him 
that, on the contrary, they were almost 
as certainly dead as if they had been 
slaughtered ; and, therefore, that part of 
his argument fell to the ground. 

Mr. CLARE READ contended that 
the Privy Council had let in the cattle 
plague. It was quite possible for the 
Privy Council not merely to stamp out, 
but to keep out, the disease by the adop- 
tion of sufficiently stringent measures. 
Foreign cattle were imported for the 
benefit of the public; therefore com- 
pensation ought to be paid by the State. 
It was said that this compensation was 
for the benefit of the farmers; but 
was it not the fact, in the case of eattle 
plague generally, that the cowkeepers 
were more interested than farmers? 
There had been, in the last outbreak, 
but one case of a bond fide farmer, and 
he lived in Lincolnshire, being: :com- 
pensated for the slaughter of his cattle. 
The hon. Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. Chamberlain) had said there was 
no precedent for compensation ; but 
only a year or two ago they had passed 
the Destructive Insects Act, which said 
that crops in which the Colorado beetle 
was found should be destroyed, and the 
owner compensated out of the local rates. 
The cases were exactly similar. No 
doubt, a glandered horse could be killed 
without the owner receiving compensa- 
tion; but nobody pretended that glan- 
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ders: was not indigenous, although it 
might have come from abroad some 
hundreds of years ago. What the hon. 
Member for Birmingham wished to do 
was to punish farmers and cowkeepers 
for having among their cattle a foreign 
disease for the importation of which they 
were in no wise responsible. 

Mr. PEASE pointed out, that the 
question was only as to the payment of 
an inconsiderable sum yearly—say 
£13,000—from the Imperial fund, 
which might be further reduced. His 
view was that compensation was a fair 
compact between the town and the 
country, and ought to be provided out 
of the Imperial Exchequer. 

Sm WALTER B. BARTTELOT said, 
he was surprised at the remarks which 
had fallen from the hon. Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain), when 
he spoke of the present measure as a 
piece of class legislation. He (Sir 
Walter B. Barttelot) thought he must 
have forgotten that he was in the House 
of Commons, and supposed himself to 
be addressing some other assembly. 
This was really an Imperial question. 
They had agreed, by a large majority, 
that the cattle trade should not be ham- 
pered in the way which the Bill at first 
contemplated; and they were going to 
let in clean cattle without discrimination 
to satisfy all parties in the country. It 
was not their intention for one moment 
to stop the supply of food. But the hon. 
Member tried to discredit the farmer in 
many ways. He ironically suggested 
that the farmers were not to be trusted 
to state whether they had or had not 
cattle plague on their farms, and that 
consequently they were to be offered a 
reward for givinginformation when cattle 
plague broke out. The farmers were 
not the men to hide for one moment the 
outbreak of so fatal a disease; and, 
therefore, the whole question must be 
looked atin its broadest view. The hon. 
Member, although he stated that in 
Prussia, under the municipal laws, pay- 
ment was made by a poll tax for the 
cattle slaughtered for foot-and-mouth 
disease and pleuro-pneumonia, omitted 
most certainly to state that in the case 
of cattle plague slaughtered for cattle 
plague, the amount of compensation was 
paid out of funds provided by the Prus- 
sian Government. Pleuro - pneumonia 
and foot-and-mouth disease were treated 
differently here, and most properly—the 
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yment being: made out of the rates. 

, therefore, the: Government in Prussia 
paid the money for cases of cattle plague, 
that case was exactly analogous to what 
was to be done in this:country: And 
then he asked again, referring to the 
Prussian system, why should they treat 
things in that exceptional way and with 
such class legislation? This was an ut- 
terly unworthy argument to be advanced 
by onewho had since he had been in the 
House shown himself, up to the present 
time, so fair on all occasions. They had 
been prepared to make great concessions 
with regard to the Bill, and to place as 
few restrictions as possible in the way of 
meeting a great question of that kind. 
The question was an Imperial one ; and 
he asked his hon. Friend the Seeretary 
to the Treasury on no account to move 
from their ‘resolution not to alter the 
clause as laid down by the Bill. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, that the only 
application of the argument concerning 
the Prussian system of dealing with 
cattle disease made use of by the hon. 
Member for Birmingham was for the 
purpose of showing that the adoption of 
a poll tax was not without. precedent. 
As he understood the Bill, the Govern- 
ment were going to forbid the importa- 
tion of cattle from all countries; and it 
was only by an act of mercy on the part 
of the Privy Council, and after the mat- 
ter had been brought before Parliament, 
that, by some possibility, foreign cattle 
from some countries might) be admit- 
ted. He contended that the presump- 
tion of the “Government was disease, 
and their general rule slaughter.. The 
argument in favour of compensation 
would, therefore, hardly hold good; but 
as soon as ‘hon: Gentlemen opposite 
turned round: and gave the presumption 
as against disease, they might count 
upon the support of Members on. his 
side of the House. When the hon. 
Member (Mr. Clare Read) quoted the 
Act relating to the: Colorado beetle, he 
argued against himself; because, in that 
case, compensation was awarded from 
the local rates, and not from: the Impe- 
rial funds. He was not willing to admit 
that the Privy Council could by any re- 
gulations keep out cattle disease should 
it prevail in neighbouring parts of the 
Continent. As regarded compensation, 


he was of opinion, in the case of cattle 
actually diseased and which were prac- 
tically dead, that there: should be little 
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or no compensation. Andin the case of 
cattle in contiguity with those infected, 
he was disposed to think that compen- 
sation should come from the local rates, 
or, better still, from a poll tax or in- 
surance tax. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that the 
hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Chamberlain) passed for an advanced 
politician ; but upon this subject he had 
proved that, though he had been a 
Member of the Committee on Cattle 
Plague, he was on this subject at least 
13 years behind public intelligence. 
The hon. Member had adverted to the 
fact that at his (Mr. Newdegate’s) 
instance Warwickshire was the second 
county which, in 1865, adopted the sys- 
tem of insurance. This was done not 
merely on the principle of obtaining com- 
pensation, but because the magistrates 
found that, without some such machi- 
nery, their police regulations were 
totally inoperative in the detection of 
outbreaks of cattle disease. He be- 
lieved that that Society, in which he 
was proved to have taken a part, still 
existed; and for years it had, in War- 
wickshire, been used to supplement the 
action of Parliament; but public intelli- 
gence had enormously advanced since 
1865. He regretted to say that the hon. 
Member for Birmingham did not seem 
to have profited by the information. In 
1865 he (Mr. Newdegate) was Chairman 
of the Royal Veterinary College; The 
Times was engaged for six weeks in 
writing the veterinary profession down, 
because they had avowed that they could 
not cure the cattle plague. To such an 
extent did ignorance of that fact pre- 
vail that, acting with the treasurer of 
the college, they took upon themselves 
the responsibility of building a yard for 
cattle suffering from the plague, and 
invited the public to send there any 
specimens they chose, promising, at the 
same time, to see fairly applied any 
specifics or nostrums that could be de- 
sired. Many experiments were made. 
The records of the College with regard 
to the former outbreak of cattle plague 
proved that the disease was incurable, 
and that fact was again illustrated by 
the experiments of 1865. These, how- 
ever, satisfied the public. It was in 
1865 that, seeing the want of informa- 
tion which prevailed at the time, he 
urged his friends in Warwickshire to 
form the insurance association he had 
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mentioned, and it was highly useful 
afterwards ; because the first measures 
which Parliament adopted were insuffi- 
cient, in respect of the compensation 
offered, to procure rapid and immediate 
information of the outbreaks of disease. 
The action of Parliament was in War- 
wickshire supplemented by using the 
funds of that Society. He believed that 
the existence of those societies went far 
to convince Parliament that the objects 
of their supporters were not merely sel- 
fish, and these were chiefly of the agri- 
cultural classes. These insurance socie- 
ties were the forerunners of the legisla- 
tion which existed. He trusted that 
the hon. Member for Birmingham would 
not press his Motion, for it reflected 
more on the conduct of Parliament than 
on the conduct of the agricultural body. 
It wassomewhat surprising that the hon. 
Member, living in the county which was 
within a few hours the first to manifest 
its readiness to protect itself, should now 
come forward, after experience had 
proved that no local efforts could meet 
the difficulty, and impute to the agricul- 
tural body generally, and to his imme- 
diate neighbours, motives, - which the 
conduct of his neighbours had, from the 
first, proved them to be incapable of 
entertaining. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN thought it 
his duty immediately to reply to the 
very strong personal attack which had 
been made upon him, and which, he 
ventured to say, was not justified by 
anything he had said in the course 
of the debate. He was quite unable to 
understand what was meant by the hon. 
and gallant Member for West Sussex 
(Sir Walter B. Barttelot), and was not 
aware that he had said anything un- 
worthy of his position as a Member of 
the House. He said that he (Mr. 
Chamberlain) was forgetting his posi- 
tion as a Member of the House, and 
supposed that he was addressing some 
other assembly. He had not spoken to 
any assembly outside. The hon. Mem- 
ber suggested that he had spoken of the 
Bill as a piece of class legislation. All 
he had said was that measures of the 
kind were regarded with a great deal of 
prejudice by persons who were not con- 
versant with the trade; but after the 
observations of the hon. and gallant 
Member, he did not mind saying that 
the Bill did constitute one of the worst 
Acts of class legislation which had been 
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some years. He had shown that there 
was absolutely no precedent for com- 
pensating any trade at the expense of 
the whole community. With regard to 
the precedent of the hon. Member for 
South Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read), it was 
another case of the agricultural interest 
endeavouring to protect itself against 
what he called the visitation of Provi- 
dence. The hon. and gallant Member 
had continued to impute that he had 
ironically charged the farmers with an 
offence against which they so strongly 
protested; but he had only quoted the 
words of Professor Brown, in the evi- 
dence which he gave before the Com- 
mittee, when he said that he could 
not depend upon the then compensation 
as a means of securing information. 
He (Mr. Chamberlain) did not make 
this as a charge which involved any 
moral obliquity on the part of the per- 
sons concerned. He had read it to the 
Committee as part of the reason why 
that reward or compensation should be 
hereafter very considerably increased. 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the Amendment suggested to the 
Committee was that, instead of follow- 
ing the legislation with regard to com- 
pensation which had been acted upon 
for so many years, it should create a 
fresh system of compensation, and that 
it should be levied on the district where 
the disease broke out. Now, with re- 
spect to the kind of cattle plague with 
which they were dealing, it had been 
held to be so fatal that it was desirable 
to hold out inducements for procuring 
the earliest information on the subject, 
and the object which the Committee had 
in view was to provide compensation for 
the cattle that were slaughtered; and if 
cattle were to be slaughtered indis- 
criminately, he considered it only fair 
that compensation should be given out 
of Imperial funds. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY opposed the 
Amendment. The cases which had 
apparently guided the hon. Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain) to his 
conclusions were not really applicable. 
The instances really in point showed 
that the proposal of the Government was 
a just one, and founded on experience. 
He would take the case of cargo 
jettisoned at sea in stress of weather, 
which was exactly in point. It some- 
times: happened that a ship’s captain 
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was justified, according to law, in throw- 
ing overboard a part of the cargo. The 
owner of the part of the cargo which was 
thrown overboard did not bear the sacri- 
fice which was made for the benefit of all. 
On the arrival of the vessel at port, the 
loss was distributed amongst the owners 
of the rest of the cargo and of the ship. 
According to the reasoning of the hon. 
Member for Birmingham, the owner of 
the cargo which had been jettisoned was 
not to receive compensation at all, not- 
withstanding that his property was sacri- 
ficed to save the rest. The Government 
proposed, in the clause under diseussion, 
to interfere with the animals belonging 
to individuals, and to cause them to be 
slaughtered for the general benefit of the 
nation, which was thus exactly in the 
same place as the owners of the ship and 
cargo at sea. In the present case, the 
cost was not for the benefit of the farmers 
or cowkeepers, but for that of the nation 
generally, and he had not heard it even 
contended that this was not an Imperial 
question. If it were only a question of 
dealing with disease amongst their herds, 
it would be simply a matter for the 
farmers, and the House would have 
nothing to do with it. But he defied 
hon. Members to show a case where 
the property of individuals had been 
destroyed, however worthless at the 
time, and where the owners of that pro- 
perty had not received compensation. 
The question, in his opinion, was not 
one affecting farmers only, and he 
thought it could be safely said that if 
pleuro-pneumonia were to be put down, 
the reduction in the cost of milk would 
be very considerable. There was, no 
doubt, an enormously heavy loss con- 
tinually arising throughout the United 
Kingdom from that disease, which 
largely increased the cost of the produc- 
tion of milk, and added very much to its 
cost to the consumer. He wished par- 
ticularly to dwell upon the point that if 
pleuro-pneumonia were exterminated by 
this legislation, the nation would greatly 
benefit by getting a better and a cheaper 
supply of milk. The principle which 
was behind the custom of general aver- 
age for loss at sea seemed to him to be 
entirely in point in the present case; it 
was a principle which was not disputed 
amongst mercantile people, and, he 
believed, was adopted by all civilized 
nations. The question before the Com- 


mittee was, whether the country was to 
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compensate the owners of the destroyed 
property or not? He was very much op- 
posed to sanctioning claims upon the 
Imperial Exchequer, for he believed 
that much more extravagant demands 
were made upon the Imperial funds than 
were usually claimed from local rates. 
Therefore, he should wish, as far as 
possible, to place a burden of this kind 
upon the local rates. The case of cattle 
plague was very different from that of 
pleuro-pneumonia and foot-and-mouth 
disease. Both the latter diseases were 
now indigenous in this country ; whereas 
cattle plague had been, for the present 
at least, stamped out. For that reason, 
he thought the burden arising from 
pleuro-pneumonia and foot-and-mouth 
disease should be placed upon the rates. 
Cattle plague, he believed, was almost 
in every case brought into the country 
by imported cattle, which cattle had been 
imported for the general benefit of the 
nation. From the nature of the disease 
it was likely to break out in any locality, 
and not in the particular district which 
might happen to be benefited by the 
importation of foreign stock. It was 
only fair, in the case of the cattle 
plague, to make the loss an Imperial 
one. With regard to the other dis- 
eases, he considered that the charge 
should be made upon the local rates 
ratherthan upon the Imperial Exchequer. 
With reference to the suggestion of the 
hon. Member for Birmingham as to the 
imposition of a poll tax, agreat deal, no 
doubt, could be said inits favour. But, 
considering that the adoption of such a 
policy would be much akin to that with 
regard to turnpike roads, when it used 
to be thought sound policy that only the 
people who used the roads should pay 
for them, but when now it was recog- 
nized to be better policy to impose the 
burden upon the whole locality which 
the roads benefited. Upon the principle 
of the modern turnpike legislation, he 
thought that the rates should be levied 
upon all the owners of property in the 
locality, and not upon the owners of 
animals only; for there could be no 
doubt that the inhabitants of the locality 
would be benefited by the suppression 
of the disease in their midst, besides 
obtaining meat and milk at reduced 
rates.. Therefore, if there were to be 
interference with the property of the 
owners of animals for the general benefit 
and advantage, he thought it would be 
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just, as well as expedient, to allow them 
compensation from the local rates. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER was surprised 
at the extreme amount of heat. which 
had been introduced into the diseussion, 
for he must confess that he did not look 
upon this particular question as one of 
very great importance. No doubt, all 
questions of compensation were import- 
ant as a matter of principle; but, in the 
present case, there was not much fear 
that there would be an annual charge. 
They had had two attacks of cattle 
plague since the great one; both were 
quickly got rid of ; and he should look 
forward to the time when its appearance 
would be met by measures which should 
at once insure its being checked. Al- 
though, by the Act of 1869, compensation 
was to be paid out of the local rates to 
the owners of animals slaughtered as 
being infected or suspected, the Com- 
mittee of 1867 recommended that it 
should be paid out of the Imperial funds. 
He thought there wasa great deal to be 
said for keeping these burdens upon the 
local rates. Generally speaking, he con- 
sidered this burden ought to fall upon 
the locality which might fairly be said 
to be benefited. But it must be ad- 
mitted that there were, in this special 
case, two circumstances to be taken into 
consideration. In the first place, the 
Bill proposed to take from the local 
authority power to deal with the cattle 
plague. The Privy Council were to take 
the matter entirely into their own hands, 
and he had no doubt that this would be 
the better plan. But to pass from model 
justice to practical legislation, hethought 
it would be very inconvenient if the 
Inspectors of the Privy Council were to 
have the power of imposing serious ex- 
penses on the local rates. Therefore, he 
should reserve his opinion with regard 
to the principle, remembering that their 
object was then to meet an exceptional 
case by an exceptional remedy, and to 
allow the Privy Council to. take the 
matter into their own hands. If the 
cattle plague re-appeared, it would pro- 
bably come upon one or two districts, 
either London, or the East. of Lincoln- 
shire, or the East Riding of York- 
shire. They were more open to. this 
disease than other places. No doubt, 
a district suffered very considerably by 
the cattle plague; because it was. the 
duty of the Privy Council instantly to 
interfere with particular localities in the 
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most seriousmanner. There was some- 
thing to -be said, therefore, in favour of 
placing: the burden on the Exchequer, 
although ‘it would not be sufficient to 
justify infringing a principle, if such 
were involved... The proposition of the 
hon: Member for Birmingham was not 
to place local rates in the place of the 
Imperial. taxes, but to substitute a poll 
tax on the owners of cattle within a 
county. at the time of the ‘slaughter. 
The chief objection to that proposition 
was that it would be extremely difficult 
to levy such a tax; and, in his opinion, 
it would cost more to collect than would 
be procured by it. It was the business 
of the Government to keep out the 
cattle plague. While Vice President 
of the Privy Council, he was extremely 
anxious when he found he had to deal 
with the cattle plague. He thought it 
was the business of the Government to 
keep it out; and, therefore, he did not 
consider that they would be acting fairly 
in compensating for loss by the cattle 
plague by means of a poll tax. If the 
tax were only to be imposed to compen- 
sate for loss from pleuro-pneumonia and 
foot-and-mouth disease, his only diffi- 
culty was that he did not see how it 
could be done. He quite admitted that 
it would be a right principle upon which 
to assess ‘compensation; but after ad- 
mitting so much, it was hardly neces- 
sary that he should say that he did not 
think that this was a case for the poll 
tax. With regard to the other ques- 
tions, he would reserve his opinions. 
Mr. MUNTZ said, that with regard 
to the case of general average, the fact 
was that when goods were thrown over- 
board the loss was borne by all who re- 
ceived benefit from the sacrifice. That 
was exactly what was proposed by the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain); for he 
wished compensation to be paid by the 
other farmers and cowkeepers in a 
county whose animals would suffer from 
disease if those infected were not de- 
stroyed. Moreover, the owners of goods 
in a ship did not contribute beyond 3 per 
cent, nor could they recover anything for 
their loss, unless the ship was insured. 
With respect to the question whether this 
ought to be a burden upon the Imperial 
funds.or not, he did not consider that 
those who contended if was an Imperial 
matter had proved their case. It had 
been ‘said that the suppression of the 
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disease would increase’ the number of 
cattle and reduce’ the price of milk; 
but, judging by numerous communica- 
tions which he had: had from  far- 
mers, he concluded that under no 
circumstances would more cattle be kept 
than at the present time. The ques- 
tion was, whether this destruction of 
cattle was for the benefit of the owners 
of cattle generally, or for that of the 
public? With reference to stamping 
out the disease, he did not think. ‘that it 
would be possible altogether to do so, 
and as the benefit to the public was 
based only on the presumed increased 
supply of meat and milk, he could not 
see that the effect of the Act would be 
exclusively for their benefit. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY wished to state 
that he believed the hon. Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Muntz) was entirely 
mistaken in supposing that there was 
any such limitation as he had indicated 
in the case of goods jettisoned. It was 
what was called a general average, and 
the loss was borne by the ship freight 
in cargo, in proportion to their several 
values, when they arrived in port. 


Amendment, to insert ‘‘local autho- 
rity,” instead of ‘‘ Privy Council,”’ nega- 
tived. 

Mr, CHAMBERLAIN said,. he pro- 
posed to take a division upon the second 
Amendment, which provided, that .com- 
pensation, payable out of this , Bill, 
should be paid out ofa, special, rate. in 
the nature of a poll tax, according. to 
the number of the cattle; possessed, by 
any person within a. county at, the 
time of slaughter, 


Question put, ‘That the words “out 


of money provided by Parliament’ stand | 


part of the said proposed Amend- 
ment.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 184; 
Noes 30: Majority 154.—(Div. List, 
No, 224.) 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY moved, ‘in 
page 6, line $1, after be,” to insert 
‘three-fourths of the loss’ arising from 
the slaughter of the animal based on.” 
The hon. Gentleman said, he moved the 
Amendment because, from his experi- 
ence, it was a great advantage to induce 
farmers to co-operate with the local 
authorities in making the loss as small 
as possible. By the Bill as it stood, the 
farmer would get compensation, whether 
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he put himself tosome troubleto diminish 
the loss, or whether he was regardless 
in the matter. Directly a place was 
declared to be infected with cattle plague, 
if a farmer knew that he could get com- 
pensated in full he would take no 
trouble. But if the Amendment were 
adopted, the farmer would understand 
that one-fourth of the loss would fall 
upon himself, and he would therefore 
do his best to diminish it. This question 
occupied a considerable portion of the 
time of the Committee of 1873. They 
recommended that whatever compensa- 
tion was paid should bear some propor- 
tion to the owner’s loss. He hoped 
that the hon. Baronet the Secretary to 
the Treasury would consider that re- 
commendation, and whether legisla- 
tion would not act best if the farmer 
were given an interest in diminishing 
the loss. Several local authorities sup- 
ported this view. 

Mr. CLARE READ agreed with the 
_— propounded by the hon. Mem- 

r for Forfarshire, that the farmer 
should be given an interest in the 
salvage, and so aid in diminishing the 
evil from the slaughter of his cattle. 
But in cattle plague he thought com- 
pensation of half the value was enough. 
It should also be remembered that 
there was a difference with regard to 
cattle plague, where the carcase was 
buried, and pleuro-pneumonia, where 
the salvage was considerable. 

Mr. WHITWELL thought it would 
be better to leave the question as it 
was, although it might be well to dis- 
qualify the farmer under certain circum- 
stances from receiving a portion of the 
eompensation. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that Clause 29, paragraph 7, pro- 
vided that the Privy Council were to 
have power to withhold compensation 
in such cases as in the exercise of their 
discretion they thought fit. He could 
not accept the Amendment proposed. 
In the first place, it was on the recom- 
mendation of the Committee that it was 
proposed in the sub-section to give com- 
pensation amounting to half the value 
of diseased animals for the full value 
of animals that were not diseased. It 
was proposed that in the latter case the 
awarding of the full compensation should 
be in the discretion of the Privy Council, 
with respect to the point raised as to 
whether the value given should be that; 
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of the animals slaughtered, or lossarising 
to its owner from its slaughter. The 
Committee would see how difficult it 
would be to estimate the amount of evil 
arising to an owner from the slaughter 
of his cattle; whereas the value of the 
animal was easily ascertained, and no 
difficulty would arise. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, that the 
Bill as it stood proposed that the owners 
of animals not infected should be com- 
pensated for their loss. He believed 
that it was quite possible to give a fair 
compensation, and yet to treat it in such 
a manner that the cowkeeper or farmer 
was given an interest in reducing the 
evil. He, therefore, proposed that the 
compensation should be three-fourths of 
the loss arising to the owner. In esti- 
mating that loss, he did not contemplate 
taking into account general or indirect 
damage. But he thought that if owners 
had interest in reducing the loss, the 
owner of the animal affected would put 
himself to trouble to prevent the spread- 
ing of the disease amongst his herd, and 
also see that proper precautions were 
taken in respect of quarantine when 
bringing in new animals... 

Mr. DODSON said, that it would be 
a fair question to consider whether the 
owners of animals slaughtered should be 
compensated for the full value, or for 
some proportion of it; but, in any case, 
it was the value of the animal which 
must be the basis of the compensation, 
or else the matter would become un- 
necessarily complicated. 

Mr. SYNAN thought the Amend- 
ment was rather ambiguous in its terms, 
and that before it could be adopted by 
the Committee it must be made clearer. 
He hoped that the hon. Member, in the 
interest of those whose cause he advo- 
cated, would withdraw the Amendment. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, that the 
Amendment would be free from am- 
biguity, as it provided that the compen- 
sation should be three-fourths of the 
loss arising from the slaughter of the 
animal, based upon the value of it im- 
mediately before it was so slaughtered. 
But after the expressions of opinion to 
which he had listened, he should ask 
leave to withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, who had given 


Notice of the following Amendment, in 
page 6, after line 33, to insert :— 


Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson 


{COMMONS} 
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‘¢ Provided, That no compensation shall be 
granted in respect of any animal slaughtered 
when the owner or the person having charge 
thereof has been guilty in relation to such 
animal of any act in contravention of this Act, 
or of any order, regulation, or licence of the 
Privy Council, or of a local authority, or has, in 
relation to such animal, failed to comply with 
the provisions of this Act, or of any such order, 
regulation, or licence, in respect of the giving 
of notice of disease, or in any other respect ;”’ 
said, he did not now propose to move it, 
because he found it was provided for in 
Clause 29. 


Clause agreed to. 


Pleuro-pneumonia. 


Clause 16 (Declaration of infected 
place in pleuro-pneumonia by local 
authority). 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN moved, in 
page 6, line 35, to leave out ‘“ twenty- 
eight,” and insert ‘‘fifty-six.”” There 
was an inconsistency in the Bill as it 
now stood. The insertion of 28 days in 
the clause was inconsistent with Clause 
20, where 56 days appeared as the period 
after the expiration of which the local 
authority might order a place to be 
declared free from pleuro-preumonia. 
Professor Brown said that he had re- 
peatedly known two months to elapse 
before pleuro-pneumonia appeared. In 
cross-examination, he said that nothing 
had occurred since 1872 to shake his 
opinion upon that subject. That tes- 
timony was confirmed by Professor 
Simonds, who said that 56 days was not 
always sufficient for the period of in- 
cubation. And an Irish witness, Pro- 
fessor Baldwin, who seemed to represent 
the agricultural interests of Ireland, had 
an interview with the Lord President of 
the Council with reference to this matter, 
and pointed out that cases had arisen in 
his experience in which the outbreak of 
disease had occurred at a much longer 
period than 56 days, and in one of the 
cases which he mentioned, three months 
had elapsed between the outbreak of 
eases. In the interest of stock owners, 
therefore, it would be well that a period 
from which the Inspector could declare 
the place for pleuro-pneumonia should 
be stated. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
thought that the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham had slightly misunderstood 
the clause. It referred to a case in 
which an Inspector discovered pleuro- 
pneumonia, and it was only on that 
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account that he was to declare the place 
infected. If declared infected, it would 
remain so for 56 days after the disease 
had ceased. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN did not think 
that the hon. Baronet quite followed the 
point which he wished to make. 

Mr. SYNAN considered the circum- 
stances upon which the hon. Member 
for Birmingham based his Amendment 
to be extremely doubtful. There had 
been instances in Ireland in which the 
disease had re-appeared after three 
months’ immunity; but that was not 
due to previous infection, but to an 
entirely fresh and separate outbreak. 
Indeed, he had never known a case of a 
farm where, after a lapse of 28 days, 
the disease had propagated itself by 
succession ; so that it appeared to him it 
was really very little matter, practically, 
whether they made the period 28 days 
or 56. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN also asserted that 
the recurrence of disease within three 
months was generally due not to a con- 
tinuation of a former outbreak, but to 
fresh infection; and, therefore, he con- 
tended that the limit might stand at 28 
days, as proposed by the Bill. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. SYNAN moved, in page 6, line 
37, to insert the words ‘‘not being a 
fair, or market-place, or wharf,’’ after 
the word “place” in the clause. In 
Ireland the fair-places were not so 
well inclosed, nor the market-places 
so ornate as in England; there were 
neither sheds, nor stalls, nor pens, nor 
anything else for the accommodation 
of animals. The gatherings, in fact, 
were generally held in a field, upon 
which, perhaps, there had not been any 
cattle for a year before; therefore, there 
could not be any pleuro-pneumonia 
existing in such a “ place.” Yet, under 
the Bill, it would be open to an Irish 
Inspector—perhaps an unprofessional 
man, knowing nothing about cattle dis- 
eases, and consequently likely, in most 
cases, to be mistaken—of his own motion 
to serve notice on the occupiers declar- 
ing the field to be an “‘ infected place.” 
What would be the result of such a pro- 
ceeding at Ballinasloe, for instance? 
Why, that all the people would rush 
from the fair under the apprehension 
that their beasts would be detained there 
for 56 days—and, as a consequence, an 
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end would virtually be put to the whole 
cattle trade of Ireland—every market 
and fair would practically be extin- 
guished. He could not conceive that 
the Secretary to the Treasury would de- 
cline to make a concession which was 
simply intended to plainly and unmis- 
takably define what to every lawyer was 
the obvious meaning of the clause. The 
clause as it was framed would work the 
greatest mischief that had ever been 
inflicted on Ireland, and would stir up 
the dealers to active hostility towards 
the Bill. 

Mr. WHITWELL urged that it was 
very desirable that the exemptions under 
the Bill should not be made too nu- 
merous or too large, otherwise markets 
and fairs would very speedily become 
the centres of infection. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that he had not, since the Amend- 
ment was placed on the Paper, had an 
opportunity of consulting the draftsman 
who drew the Bill. His own opinion 
had been that no tribunal having to 
construe the clauses would have any 
difficulty in coming to the opinion that 
markets and fairs were dealt with under 
Clause 26; but, as it was now stated that 
an exceptional state of things existed in 
Ireland, he would agree to look into the 
question with the draftsman with a view 
to seeing if some words could not be 
inserted in the clause that would get 
over the difficulty which had been raised. 
He could not, however, at that moment, 
undertake to accept the Amendment. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY hoped 
that the Secretary to the Treasury would 
place the meaning of the Bill beyond all 
doubt by inserting a Proviso that the 
Bill should not apply to any markets or 
fairs in Ireland. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
repeated that he had not had an oppor- 
tunity of consulting with the draftsman 
as to the effect of the words of the 
clause in reference to markets and fairs 
in Ireland; but that he would do so, 
and communicate the result to hon. 
Members the next day. 

Mr. ANDERSON was afraid, if ex- 
ceptions were made in favour of markets 
and fairs in Ireland, that the real object 
of the Bill would be defeated, and that 
the ‘ places” themselves would become 
hotbeds of disease. The exceptional 
state of things alluded to by the hon. 
Member for Limerick County (Mr, 
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Synan) was, in his opinion, fully pro- 
vided for under Clause 26; and, there- 
fore, he thought the Secretary to the 
Treasury ought at once to refuse to make 
any alteration in the Bill. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY main- 
tained that it was perfectly clear that 
Clause 16 was intended to apply to 
markets and fairs such as had been re- 
ferred to by the hon. Member for 
Limerick County; but what was wanted 
was that the Government should make 
clear its intention on the subject, espe- 
cially as the condition of the two 
countries was entirely different. He 
agreed that if the clause were enforced 
against Ireland, the result would be to 
stop the whole cattle trade of the 
country. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN admitted that 
those who desired to make the Bill a 
real Bill would have to give their atten- 
tion to the case of Ireland ; but, in this 
matter, he confessed his opinion that if 
the farmers of England were ready to 
submit to severe restrictions for stamp- 
ing out disease, the farmers of Ireland 
should do the same, or else consent to 
be treated as a foreign country. Pro- 
fessor Simonds, in his evidence before 
the Committee of the House of Lords, 
stated that if it were seriously intended 
to stamp-out pleuro-pneumonia and 
‘‘ foot-and-mouth,”’ it would be abso- 
lutely necessary to stop such a fair as 
Ballinasloe, at least until the disease 
had passed away; and that being the 
testimony on which they ought to act, 
he hoped the Secretary to the Treasury 
would not alter the clause as suggested. 

Mr. SYNAN thought the spirit of his 
Amendment had been misapprehended. 
He did not want any special advan- 
tages for Ireland; all he claimed was 
that Ireland should not be put under 
conditions which in England would not 
be tolerated for a moment. He con- 
tended that, under the 26th clause, it 
was within the power of the Privy 
Council to stop Ballinasloe, or any other 
market or fair in Ireland; and he was 
entirely at a loss to see what objection 
there could be to remove an ambiguity 
which might lead to mischief and bad 
feeling. He was ready, however, to 
accept the offer of the Secretary to the 
Treasury, on the understanding that the 
consideration of that part of the clause 
to which his Amendment applied was 
postponed. 


Mr, Anderson 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. J: COWEN was of opinion that 
the question raised by the hon. Member 
for Limerick County (Mr. Synan) af- 
fected the whole point of the Bill. One 
of two things ought to be done; either 
Ireland should be ‘treated in absolutely 
the same way as England, or she should 
be put in the category of a foreign 
country. How could Ireland expect to 
be placed on a footing:with England 
unless ‘she consented to the same 
restrictions? It was an irrefutable 
fact, that in the North of England 
more disease came from Ireland than 
from any Continental country he could 
mention. If. the object of the Bill 
was really to stamp out disease, it was 
well that the Government and the Com- 
mittee should fully understand the po- 
sition of Ireland in this matter, and 
that they should see that it was abso- 
lutely necessary that the restrictions 
should apply equally to both coun- 
tries. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, his opposition 
to the second reading of the Bill was 
because it seemed conceived in the spirit 
of that legislation which, in a former 
age, treated cattleimportations from Ire- 
land as a common nuisance, and prohi- 
bited them entirely ; and that he thought 
was, to some extent, the spirit in which 
the Bill was’ framed, and as it was 
desired it should pass, and if Trish 
Members endeavoured to get special 
exemptions, that was what they might 
bring on themselves. If the excep- 
tional provisions which the Irish Mem- 
bers were now trying to obtain were 
conceded, before the Privy Council could 
interfere, the fairs or markets would 
become hotbeds. of disease; so, unless 
the Secretary to the Treasury retained 
the clause as it stood, the purpose of 
the Bill would be defeated. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. M‘LAGAN referred to the Amend- 
ment he had placed on the Papér, making 
it compulsory, instead of optional, to ex- 
tend the limits of the ‘ declared” place 
to adjoining buildings, and announced 
that he intended to withdraw it in favour 
o the Motion about to be proposed by 
the hon. Member for Birmingham, by 
which he thought the largest amount of 
security would be obtained. 

Mr. OHAMBERLAIN moved, in 
page 7, line 16, at end, to insert— 
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“And should inelude within thosé limits all 
other lands or buildings adjoining or near 
thereto, and in the same occupation.” © 


The object of the Amendment, he said, 
was to carry out the recommendations 
made to the Committee of the House of 
Lords. Professor Simonds, in his evi- 
dence before their Lordships, objected 
to the limited area which it was com- 
petent for an Inspector to declare 
infected, and advised that the ‘‘ declara- 
tion” should be enlarged to all lands 
and premises held by the same occupier, 
with power to extend the area even 
further. In ‘another place,” both Pro- 
fessor Simonds and Professor Brown 
agreed that some such regulations were 
absolutely necessary, if an attempt was 
to be made to stamp out disease. He 
thought the Committee must agree that 
it was undesirable to place any more 


discretion in the hands of the local 
authorities than had already been con- 
ceded; but if they were unwilling to 
trust the Privy Council in this matter, 
it would be a curious thing to leave so 
much to the subordinate body. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 7, line 17, to leave out from the word 
“and,”’ to the word “ relates,’’ in line 19, in- 
clusive, in order to insert the words “shall 
include.”—(Mr. Chamberlain.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.”’ 


Mr. CLARE READ wished the Com- 
mittee to remember the great difference 
between pleuro-pneumonia and foot- 
and-mouth disease. Experiments seemed 
to prove that pleuro-pneumonia could 
only be communicated by the breath of 
the living animal; what made it so 
dangerous was the long and uncertain 
period of its incubation. In the case of 
pleuro-pneumonia, therefore, a compa- 
ratively small area of ‘ declaration” 
would suffice.. He begged to’ call the 
attention of the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham to the fact that the evidence 
he had quoted was given entirely in re- 
ference to foot-and-mouth disease. He 
thought the Bill, as it stood, was quite 
sufficient to meet all cases of pleuro- 
pneumonia. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the effect of the Amendment would 
be practically to take away the discretion 
of the local authorities. The difference 
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between pleuro-pneumonia and the dis- 
eases to be dealt with. by the Privy 
Council, under previous clauses, was 
very great. If, in pleuro-pneumonia, 
the period of intubation lasted a con- 
siderable ‘time, the means of communi- 
eating: the disease was much more 
limited; and, therefore, the necessity 
for proscribing a very large area did 
not exist. By the present clause, they 
simply gave power to the local authority 
to ‘declare’ any place which it might 
think it wise or necessary to place under 
that ban; and he ventured to think that 
if they deprived the local authority of 
that discretion in the matter of a disease 
which, whilst it was contagious, was not 
so subtle’ as others, it would be a ten- 
dency to induce such local authority to 
slacken its action. 

Mr. OHAMBERLAIN, by further 
quotation from the evidence given before 
the Lords’ Committee, showed that the 
hon. Member for South Norfolk (Mr. 
Clare Read) was mistaken in supposing 
that the testimony of Professor Simonds 
referred only to foot-and-mouth disease. 
He reminded the Committee that wit- 
nesses well qualified to represent the 
agricultural interest had stated, over 
and over again, that the farmers were 
quite willing to submit to severe regu- 
lations if a really effective attempt was 
to be made to stamp out disease. It 
would be very unwise, then, now that 
they were engaged in such an attempt, 
that all the sacrifices which were ready 
to be made should be rendered useless 
by concessions to just one of the many 
interests concerned. 

Mr. MACDONALD maintained that 
if Professor Simonds classed pleuro- 
pneumonia and foot-and-mouth disease 
together, he could not have been a very 
reliable authority, since everyone knew 
that they required entirely different 
treatment. He would only say, so much 
for experts. Pleuro-pneumonia, as the 
hon. Member for South Norfolk had said, 
could only be communicated by the 
breath of the living animal; and it was 
possible, therefore, to confine the disease 
toa small space. He thought it would 
be unwise to put upon the farmers, 
or those who kept cattle, any unneces- 
sary restrictions. 

Mr. M‘LAGAN remarked, that as 
this was the first Bill that had been 
introduced with the avowed object of 
stamping out cattle disease, the farmers 
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of the country ought to show a dis- 
position to submit to very severe regu- 
lations. .It was quite true that pleuro- 
pneumonia and foot-and-mouth disease 
required different treatment, and that 
the latter was more infectious than the 
former; but yet it seemed to him to be 
necessary that they should have as strict 
regulations for the one as for the other, 
since when pleuro-pneumonia broke out 
it most frequently extended to a whole 
district. The object of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham was to make a pre- 
scribed area greater than that contained 
in the Bill, and that was also the object 
of the Amendment of which he (Mr. 
M‘Lagan) had given Notice. The num- 
ber of animals that had been lost through 
pleuro-pneumonia had been very great 
indeed, and an extension of area would 
be in the interests of the farmers them- 
selves ; because it would make those who 
occupied adjoining farms look after the 
matter and endeavour, as far as they 
could, to prevent their herds becoming 
affected. In this way the extension of 
the area would not only be in the in- 
terests of the farmers, but also in the 
interests of their neighbours. In every 
district he found that the farmers were 
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anxious to go to the markets and pur- 
chase cattle, without taking the trouble 
to ascertain whether they were affected 


by disease or not. They brought them 
home to the very gates of their neigh- 
bours, and no one was able to tell what 
the loss really was which resulted from 
this practice. Therefore, if an exten- 
sion of the prescribed area would have 
the effect of making the persons living 
in that area look after not only their 
own interests, but those of the adjoining 
farmers, a very good result would be 
accomplished. On these grounds, it 
would be advantageous that they should 
extend the area as suggested by the hon. 
Member for Birmingham. So far as 
his (Mr. M‘Lagan’s) Amendment was 
concerned, he should not move it, if he 
found the general feeling of the House 
against the principle of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham. If, however, his 
hon. Friend carried his Amendment to 
a division, he (Mr. M‘Lagan) should 
feel bound to support him. 

GenERAL Sir GEORGE BALFOUR 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury to 
explain, whether Sub-section 2 of Clause 
17, on page 8 of the Bill, would apply to 
those cases ? That sub-section said that— 


Mr, UM‘ Lagan 
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“The Privy Council may, from time to time, 
if they think fit, by order extend the limits of 
a place infected with pleuro-pneumonia, de- 
clared either by a local authority or by the 
Privy Council.” 


It was a matter for consideration whe- 
ther it would be necessary for the hon. 
Member for Birmingham to propose a 
new clause when they had already a 
clause in the Bill which carried out the 
same object. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, the sub- 
section referred to did not meet his in- 
tentions in proposing the Amendment. 
It provided that— 


“The Privy Council may from time to time, 
if they think fit, by order extend the limits of 
a place infected with pleuro-pneumonia declared 
either by a local authority or by the Privy 
Council.” 


That was a very roundabout way. 
What he wanted to insist upon was 
that the local authorities should in every 
place, without an appeal to the Privy 
Council or anybody else, declare that 
all lands in the same occupation consti- 
tuted an infected place. He considered 
the Amendment to be of considerable 
importance, and he should certainly 
carry it to a division. 

Mr. J. W. BAROLAY said, the 
Amendment tended to carry out the 
principle he had himself endeavoured to 
establish. It was quite true that pleuro- 
pneumonia could not be communicated 
to a live animal except by contact; but 
they were bound to make provision 
against the possibility of contact in 
taking cattle from one field to another. 
Then, again, animals might come in con- 
tact with each other across fences. The 
question was, however, whether this 
Amendment was necessary, or whether 
it was desirable that the district or in- 
fected place should be extended so as to 
include all lands and buildings in the 
same occupation? He understood this 
to be the Amendment of his hon. Friend. 
He certainly thought that in that case 
they should make the regulations as 
stringent and effectual as possible, and 
not leave the matter to the discretion of 
the Inspector, who might be open to 
local influences. His own opinion was 
that in every case where disease existed 
the provisions of the Act ought to be 
carried into effect, whether one particu- 
lar field or stable was infected or not. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, it was provided 
by the Bill that the Inspector was to 
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make a declaration, which declaration 
was to be sent to the local authority ; 
and the local authority was then, if they 
considered it necessary, to call in extra 
assistance—namely, that of the veteri- 
nary surgeon. The clause gave them 
the power to go even beyond the land 
referred to in the declaration. The sec- 
tion or clause now under discussion 
said— 

‘“‘ If the local authority are satisfied of the 
correctness of the Inspector’s declaration as re- 
gards the existence or past existence of disease, 
they shall by order determine and declare ac- 
cordingly, and prescribe the limits of the place 
infected with pleuro-pneumonia, and may, if 
if they think fit, include within those limits any 
lands or buildings adjoining or near to the cow- 
shed, field, or other place to which the In- 
spector’s declaration relates.” 


He was afraid that the adoption of the 
Amendment would, in reality, limit the 
jurisdiction of the local authority to 
something definite; whereas, at present, 
the clause gave them full power to go 
beyond the Inspector’s declaration, and 
to take cognizance of adjoining lands, 
which might by possibility be infected 
by disease. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER thought there 
was a difficulty in the matter. It was 
exceedingly important, in regard to the 
action of the Privy Council, that it 
should be known what the Government 
meant by the word “‘place.’? He thought 
it was most desirable that they should 
have a definition of that word, especially 
in connection with the home diseases. 
At present the clause read—‘‘ cowshed, 
field,.or other place;’’ but something 
more definite ought to be given. Until 
they knew exactly what was meant by 
“place,” they did not know what they 
had to deal with at all; and, therefore, 
he thought he might fairly ask the Go- 
vernment what they meant by “ place” 
in the words ‘‘cowshed, field, or other 
place?”? They had now before them an 
Amendment to increase the limits within 
which the Act should apply; but, in the 
first instance, it was necessary that they 
should know what the place was before 
they increased the limit of it. He should 
be much obliged if the Secretary to the 
Treasury would give some information 
to the Committee. 

Mr. SYNAN was sorry the right 
hon. Gentleman was not present when 
the discussion occurred on the word 
‘place’? in connection with another 
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part of the Bill. Probably the right 
hon. Gentleman might have forced the 
Treasury to come to some conclusion on 
the subject. He (Mr. Synan) offered 
what he considered convincing argu- 
ments to show that the word ‘‘ place ”’ 
ought not to be allowed to remain un- 
defined, and that it should not in- 
clude such places as fairs, markets, 
and wharves. He could not accept the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Birmingham on plain and obvious 
grounds. In the first place, it was 
somewhat strange that they, not being 
professional men, acquainted with this 
particular disease, should endeavour to 
draw a hard-and-fast line in the clause, 
taking away all discretion from profes- 
sional men who were called upon to 
report as to the disease, and who were 
the best judges how a particular locality 
infected with the disease ought to be 
extended. No doubt, in the case of 
pleuro-pneumonia, the narrower they 
made the area the better it would be for 
the purpose of stamping out the disease. 
The hon. Member for Birmingham, how- 
ever, seemed to be of opinion that the 
best course would be to make the area as 
large as possible. Now, suppose the hon. 
Member had two farms, of 1,000 acres 
each, with a cowshed at the end of one 
of them and another cowshed at the end 
of the other. If the disease affected one 
of the farms, the shed upon that farm 
would be very far away from the shed 
upon the other, and it would not be 
necessary to include the whole of the two 
farnis in the application of the Act. To 
his (Mr. Synan’s) mind, it would be 
better to leave this matter to the profes- 
sional men who were investigating the 
case. They would know what parts of 
the farm were infected, and would be 
the best judges within what limits to 
extend or define the boundaries of the 
infected area. He thought it would be 
much better to leave this matter to the 
professional men, rather than draw a 
hard-and-fast line taking all discretion 
away from him. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that as he understood the clause 
and the object of the Bill, it was, while 
giving the fullest possible power to the 
local authority to extend the limits when- 
ever they thought it desirable, to restrict, 
as far as possible, the first initiative or 
the first danger. In the Act passed by 
the right hon. Member for Bradford 
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(Mr. W. E. Forster) the area was simi- 
larly limited to a cowshed, field, or other 
place. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked what 
was the meaning of the word ‘‘ place ?”’ 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
supposed that place meant about the 
same thing as was meant by the other 
words in the clause. A “place” would 
be a similar thing to a cowshed or a 
field—a farm-yard or a building con- 
nected with a farm-yard. When they 
wanted to go into a larger area the local 
authority had to define what the limits 
were. He thought that would be safer 
than laying down a distinctly larger 
area in the first place. There was con- 
siderable force, he thought, in the re- 
marks which had fallen from the hon. 
Member for Limerick County (Mr. 
Synan). If they took the terms of the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Birmingham, they might have a person 
who had two farms or even more in 
common contiguity, and who, under these 
words, would practically be restricted 
from removing his cattle in a farm where 
no disease existed, because he happened 
to have disease on another farm in his 
occupation. He thought that, on the 
whole, the Committee would see that 
ample power was given to the local 
authorities to deal with this disease, 
which was admitted not to be as in- 
fectious as the disease they had dealt 
with in a previous clause. It was not 
desirable to extend the meaning of the 
word ‘‘place,” so as to cover any 
amount of ground as foreshadowed in 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Birmingham. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, there 
was no doubt that power was given to 
the local authority to extend the limit ; 
but the question was, what the local 
authority were directed to do? His hon. 
Friend said that ‘‘ place”? meant some- 
thing like a cowshed or field. But the 
point was—what was like a cowshed or 
field? [Sir Henry Seuwry-Isperson : 
A farm-yard.] Was it to apply to a 
wharf, pen, or lair? The Committee at 
present were absolutely in the dark, un- 
less they knew what the “place” was 
where the disease existed, because the 
stamping-out arrangements were to 
spring from the ‘‘place” where the 
disease began. When they once came 
to the conclusion that a place was in- 
fected, then there was to be power to 
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enlarge it—and if a case of pleuro-pneu- 
monia was discovered, it would be pos- 
sible to declare the district round it 
infected with the disease; but, unless 
they knew what the area was to be, they 
would be absolutely in the dark. The 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Birmingham was that they should in- 
clude within that limit all other land and 
buildings adjoining. What he wanted 
to know was what it was adjoining, and 
what it was near? He knew it was not 
a very easy thing to define; but he 
thought that the Government, before 
carrying into effect any stamping out 
measures, should define, in their own 
minds, what was to be the place to begin 
with. He understood what a cowshed 
was, and what a field was; but he had 
a very vague notion of what a ‘‘ place” 
was, especially when the Secretary to the 
Treasury told him that it was something 
like this. He wanted to know in what 
respect it was like it? 

Mr. MACDONALD said, it occurred 
to him that the right hon. Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster), and those 
who took thesame view, that a very 
precise definition should be given to the 
word ‘‘ place,”’ they were defeating the 
object they had in view in passing the Bill. 
If there was a cowshed or lair in any 
other part of a farm away from the svot 
where the disease broke out, it might 
be said that the disease did not occur 
there; and, therefore, he thought that 
the word ‘‘ place” was the proper word 
to use, because, under that word, they 
could lay hold ‘of any portion of the 
farm and of any place which came within 
the meaning of the Act. Ifthe sugges- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman were 
adopted, they would only give a more 
vague definition, which might, he 
thought, have the effect of enabling an 
offender to escape, if the part of his pro- 
perty infected with the disease did not 
happen to come within the definition. 
Under these circumstances, he thought 
the word ‘‘ place’? was the most correct 
word that could be put into the Bill. 
He had listened to the remarks of 


the hon. Member for Linlithgow (Mr. 


M‘Lagan). There was no man in the 
House whose observations upon any 
question respecting cattle or farming 
would be received with more respect, 
except, probably, those of the hon. 
Member for South Norfolk (Mr. Clare 
Read); but his argument upon the 
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Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Birmingham was a very extraordinary 
one. The hon: Member! said that if 
pleuro-pneumonia broke out in one farm, 
it would be sure to break out in the 
next. Now; what did:that:mean? If 
it were correct, it meant that when once 
pleuro-pneumonia occurred, it must ex- 
tend all over the country. Now, as far 
as his own knowledge and experience 
went—and he knew something about it, 
personally—he was not aware that when 
pleuro-pneumonia broke out in one 
farm, it was a necessary sequence that 
it should break out in the farm ad- 
joining. 

Mr. CLARE READ. was prepared to 
endorse what had fallen from his hon. 
Friend the Member for Stafford (Mr. 
Macdonald). It was quite possible for 
cattle on a farm to be free from disease, 
while cattle on the same farm were 
affected with it. If, however, they were 
allowed to come into contact with each 
other, or to smell each other, across a 
hedge, it was possible for the disease to 
be communicated. But his own ex- 
perience—which, he was sorry to say, 
ranged over a long period—in regard to 
pleuro-pneumonia, was directly in con- 
tradiction to the experience of his hon, 


Friend the Member for Linlithgow (Mr. 


M‘Lagan). He did not think that the 
disease did spread from farm to farm, 
unless the animals were brought into 
immediate contiguity to each other. In 
regard to this clause, he thought they 
must give the local authority a certain 
discretionary power. The circumstances, 
for instance, were not always the same. 
Take a farm in the winter and in the 
summer. As his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Limerick (Mr. Synan) said, in 
the winter months the eattle might be 
in a cowhouse or in a yard, and what 
would be the use of declaring the whole 
of 1,000 acres of land infected, when 
they could isolate all the cattle desired 
in a much smaller area? On the other 
hand, if that same farm was a grazing 
farm, in the summer months it would be 
found necessary to place the whole of it 
under a ban, and, perhaps, to go con- 
siderably beyond the farm itself. He, 
therefore, thought that this was a matter 
that ought to be left to the discretion of 
the local.authority. He was certainly of 
opinion that the disease was not so con- 
tagious as any other disease they had to 
deal with. 
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Mr. PEASE wished to point out. to 
his right hon. Friend the Member for 
Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster), that by 
Sub-section 6— 


“Tf the local authority are satisfied of the 
correctness of the Inspector’s declaration as re- 
gards the existence, or past existence, of disease, 
they shall, by order, determine and declare ac- 
cordingly, and prescribe the limits of the place 
infected with pleuro-pneumonia, and may, if 
they think fit, include within those limits any 
lands or buildings adjoining, or near to, the 
cowshed, field, or other place to which the In- 
spector’s declaration relates.” 


Therefore, as his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for South Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read) 
had pointed out, the discretion in de- 
fining what was to be a “ place’”’ really 
rested with the local authority, and that 
was the only thing, he thought, the 
Committee could adopt. If they assented 
to the Amendment of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Birmingham, they would 
place the farm which he (Mr. Pease) 
occupied in a condition of very consider- 
able difficulty, The farm he referred to, 
which was in his own occupation, was 
several miles long, and situated on a hill 
side. If disease broke out upon it, 
there was no reason whatever why the 
whole place should be declared infected, 
especially when the place where the 
disease broke out could be easily de- 
fined. 

Mr. GREGORY could not help think- 
ing that they were fighting for a shadow 
in taking issue upon that word ‘‘ place.” 
They ought to take the whole of these 
clauses together ; and, if they did, they 
would find that the Inspector was to 
make a report and serve a notice. Upon 
that notice and report, the cowshed, 
field, or other place infected with the 
disease would be determined. It was to 
such a place so determined as infected 
that Sub-section 6 would apply. If they 
attempted to define the place more 
strictly, they would miss their whole 
object, and exclude a number of build- 
ings, fields, or pens, which would be 
brought within the meaning of the 
clause by using the term now applied. 
Now, with respect to the clause and the 
Proviso proposed, he would point out a 
case within his own knowledge. He 
happened to have a farm held by a 
tenant who held another farm under an- 
other landlord. Both, however, were in 
the same occupation, although one was 
two miles away from the other. The 
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Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Birmingham said—‘“‘ adjoining or near 
to.” Now, ‘‘near to”’ was very vague, 
and if they gave it to any local autho- 
rity to determine the meaning of these 
words, they might depend upon it that 
very different definitions would be given. 
In another case within his own know- 
ledge, a tenant occupied two farms, one 
a mile from the other. Was this to be 
considered ‘near?’ The two farms 
were certainly in the same occupation. 
He certainly thought that these words 
went much too far, and would give rise 
to considerable difficulty. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER was sorry to be 
so pertinacious; but it was simply be- 
cause he wanted to know how they were 
going to form the Act. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Stafford (Mr. Macdonald) 
said he thought it would be better to 
leave the clause as it stood, and the hon. 
Member who had just sat down con- 
firmed that view. But he wanted the 
Secretary to the Treasury to tell the 
Committee whether, if pleuro-pneumonia 
were found in some animals in a market- 
place, that market place was to be con- 
sidered a ‘‘ place” within the meaning 
of the clause? Really, they ought to 
know this. It would be impossible to 
frame measures for stamping out disease 
until they knew how they were to deal 
with such cases as this. Were they to 
be expected to declare, in such a case as 
this, that a market-place was something 
like a cowshed, field, or farm, or was it 
to be left to the discretion of the local 
authority? If it were left to the dis- 
cretion of the local authority, it would 
be very unlikely that they would get 
anything approaching uniformity of 
action. The local authority in one case 
where the disease was found in a mar- 
ket-place might declare that that was a 
place within the meaning of the Act; 
whereas, in another case, no such declara- 
tion would be made. What chance, 
therefore, would there be of having that 
kind of action in the country which 
they required in order to stamp out the 
disease? An hon. Member behind him 
said it would be easy to pen off a certain 
portion of a market. Now, he did not 
know that that would be a very easy 
thing to do, as there must be some 
kind of general understanding. It would 
not do to leave such a matter to hap- 
hazard. Their only chance of stamping 
out the disease would be to take away 
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the diseased animals where there was 
the slightest infection, and there would 
be the greatest amount of infection 
where there was the greatest num- 
ber of animals about—and, surely, that 
would be in a market? He wanted to 
know whether the clause was to deal 
with a market-place or not? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he hoped to satisfy the right hon. 
Gentleman on that point. The question 
with regard to the word ‘“ place” was 
entirely governed by what had been 
stated by the hon. Member for South 
Durham (Mr. Pease). If the Inspector 
found that the infection had broken out 
on a particular farm-yard, he would, for 
the purposes of the Act, declare that 
farm-yard to be an infected place, and he 
would then let the local authority know, 
and the local authority would define 
what the limits of that place were— 
either that the whole of that farm was 
infected, or that the whole of two or 
three farms in the same occupation were 
infected, as the case might be. He (Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) happened to 
hold three farms, not in contiguity ; one 
was half-a-mile, and another was a 
mile from the third, and it would be a 
great injustice to put them all under 
the same ban. That was a case in point. 
As to the question about markets, if the 
right hon. Gentleman would refer to 
Clause 96, he would find that the Privy 
Council were to lay down rules and regu- 
lations which would show how all animals 
in every district throughout the country 
were to be dealt with when disease 
showed itself, if they were exposed for 
sale or exhibition in a market or other 
place, and in a previous sub-section 
there were provisions with regard to 
animals on a wharf. This showed that 
the Privy Council were to define where 
the action was to be universal, and that 
where it happened in the district of a 
local authority the local authority should 
define the limits of the place which 
was to be considered infected. - 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that this 
merely brought the Committee to a 
point which he thought most unfortu- 
nate. He did not know that this was 
exactly the time, but the sooner they got 
it the better, for he thought they had a 
right to ask the Government what sort 
of order they intended to promulgate 
with regard to markets? In what di- 
rection was it to be? He did not want 
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details; but was it to be to the effect 
that when they found an animal in the 
market-place affected with pleuro-pneu- 
monia, they were to consider that 
market-place infected or not? Unless 
they could tell the Committee what they 
were going to do when they found the 
disease in a market-place, they were 
asking the Committee to pass the Bill 
in the dark. The observations of the 
hon. Baronet would seem to mean that 
they were going to give absolute discre- 
tion to the Privy Go uncil, and he did 
not know that he should object to that ; 
but that was not the way in which they 
were dealing with the foreign trade. 
The position the Government now took 
was that they gave the Privy Council 
discretion in certain directions in respect 
to the foreign trade; and he thought 
they had a right to ask, in the interest 
of.all parties, for some sort of informa- 
tion as to what the Government intended 
to do in such a matter as this—how they 
meant to deal with those animals when 
they were found in a market-place? The 
evidence of the experts, Professors 
Brown and Simonds, and of others who 
knew anything of the practical working 
of these Acts, showed that they knew 
that this was a crucial test. They knew 
how to deal with a stable or a cowshed, 
but it was different with a market- 
place; and if the Bill was to become an 
Act without their being informed on that 
point,they would be absolutely in the dark. 

Mr. GOLDNEY said, he hoped the 
right hon. Gentleman would be satisfied 
with the explanation of the hon. 
Baronet. The principle of the Bill he 
understood to be that the Privy Council 
were to lay down general orders as re- 
garded market-places and other places ; 
the local authority, having a special 
knowledge of those places, were to con- 
vey those orders out, and having taken 
the advice of a veterinary surgeon, in 
addition to that of their own Inspector, 
were to declare the limits of the place. 
The Amendment now before the Com- 
mittee would limit a “place ” to lands 
and buildings in the same occupation ; 
whereas the place might be in conti- 
guity to another occupation, and the 
local authority would, under the propo- 
sal in the Bill, have authority to dectitte 


that an infected place as well as the 
place the man occupied. He submitted 
that the Committee should not adopt the 
limit proposed. 
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Mr. EARP said, he very much ques- 
tioned whether the hon. Member for 
South Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read) was 
justified in expressing himself so con- 
fidently with regard to the necessity of 
actual contact between living animals 
in orderto spread this contagious disease. 
He thought it would be very unwise to 
pass this clause without some qualifying 
words. 

Mr.CHAMBERLAIN said, hethought 
there was some force in the objection of 
the hon. Member for Chippenham (Mr. 
Goldney), and that his Amendment 
would have the effect of limiting the 
discretion of the local authority. But if 
the Committee and the Secretary to the 
Treasury saw fit to accept his Amend- 
ment, it might be further amended by 
omitting the word “and,” and making 
it read ‘‘ also in the same occupation.” 
It was quite true that, under the existing 
Act, the local authority had ample 
powers ; but could they trust the local 
authority in all cases to exercise those 
powers? Were they certain that there 
would be anything like uniform action 
throughout the country? What really 
had been the foundation for all this 
legislation? It was that the local 
authorities in respect to this particular 
work had been tried and found wanting. 
In the Reports of the Veterinary Depart- 
ment, and also in the evidence given 
before the Committee on the subject of 
the cattle plague, there ran a continuous 
thread of complaint against them; and 
if they had failed in the cattle plague, 
they were d fortiori more likely to fail 
with respect to pleuro-pneumonia. Ob- 
jection had been taken that the Amend- 
ment would be very unfair in such a 
case as that mentioned by the hon. 
Member for South Durham (Mr. Pease), 
who told the Committee that he had a 
farm which was two miles long. But 
the proposal was merely to apply to 
pleuro-pneumonia what was already the 
law with regard to cattle plague. Sec- 
tion 34 of the Act of 1869 stated that 
where an Inspector found the cattle 
plague or the sheep pox existing within 
a district, he should forthwith make a 
declaration under his hand to that effect ; 
and that, thereupon, the place specified 
in the declaration, together with all the 
lands and buildings contiguous thereto 
and in the same occupation, should be- 
come an infected place. The construc- 


| tion he put upon that was that all the 
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lands and buildings in the same occupa- 
tion would be included in the place; 
and, therefore, the farm mentioned by 
the hon. Member for South Durham 
would, under that provision, become an 
infected place. This very question was 
distinctly put to some of the witnesses 
who were called before the Committee, 
and they said they knew of instances 
in which, owing to the absence of some 
such provision, cattle had been removed 
from one part of a farm to another, and 
that the disease had thereby been spread. 
But if serious objection was taken on 
the ground of possible hardship in ex- 
ceptional cases, it might be met by 
giving discretion to the Privy Council 
to reduce the limits in cases in which 
they thought fit. But the proposal only 
was to apply in this case what hon. 
Gentlemen opposite claimed in the case 
of the foreign trade—namely, that ex- 
clusion should be the rule, and that in- 
clusion should be within the discretion 
of the Privy Council. He asked them 
to treat the foreign trade and the home 
trade on the same principle—that the 
declaration of an infected district should 
be made imperative on the local autho- 
rity, and that the Privy Council should 
be allowed to remit it in exceptional 
instances. He would trust the discre- 
tion of the Privy Council rather than 
the discretion of the local authority, 
who might not be ready to do what in- 
volved great annoyance to some of their 
own number or their colleagues in trade, 
and it was therefore undesirable that 
the discretion should be left in their 
hands. There was one other point to 
which he wished to direct the attention 
of the Committee. It would be ob- 
served that in the next sub-section it 
was provided that the local authority 
might include in an infected place part 
of a district within the jurisdiction of 
another local authority with the pre- 
vious consent in writing of that autho- 
rity, but not otherwise. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, that this Amend- 
ment was unnecessary, even from the 
hon. Member for Birmingham’s own 
point of view. The hon. Member had 
expressed his confidence in the discretion 
of the Privy Council; but he had omitted 
to observe that in the succeeding clauses 
the Privy Council had power to declare 
a place infected, to define the limits of 
the place, and to declare a district in- 
fected. Therefore, the object of the 
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hon. Member was met, according to his 
own statement, by the three succeeding 
clauses of the Bill. He wished to say 
one word by way of appeal to hon. Gen- 
tlemen opposite. They were told by the 
hon. Member for Newcastle (Mr. J. 
Cowen) that, in consequence of the con- 
cession made by the Government, hon. 
Members on his side of the House had 
no longer any desire to obstruct the Bill ; 
they only desired to criticize it fairly. 
Now, he had not a word to say against 
the criticisms that had been made al- 
ready ; but, considering the time that 
these Amendments had occupied, con- 
sidering also the number of Amend- 
ments still on the Paper, he was afraid 
they would have to sit there till the 
month of October. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY wished to know 
whether the hon. Member used the word 
‘‘obstruction ”’ in the sense in which it 
had been recently applied? {[Mr. 
Cuapuin: Certainly not.| He (Mr. J. 
W. Barclay) could only assure the Com- 
mittee that his desire was to make the 
Bill an improvement on the existing 
state of matters. The question was, 
whether they were going to give the 
local authority discretion in this matter 
of declaring a place infected? He 
asked the Committee to recollect that 
one of the reasons given for this Bill 
was that there had been complaints as 
to the want of uniformity of action on 
the part of the local authorities; and it 
was understood that under this Bill they 
were going to dispense with all that, and 
lay down hard-and-fast rules, and make 
stringent regulations with regard to the 
diseases it dealt with. It was pointed 
out that this would cause a considerable 
amount of trouble to the farmers; but 
the reply was that the farmers were 
ready to submit to any inconvenience or 
stringency, in order to get rid of these 
diseases. But now that they were be- 
ginning to apply these stringent rules, 
and endeavouring to make the Bill more 
stringent and effective than the existing 
Act, they were met by the Representa- 
tives of the English farmers complaining 
of the inconvenience which they involved 
in cases of farms 2,000 acres in extent, 
or in such cases as that mentioned by 
the hon. Member for South Durham 
(Mr. Pease) of a farm two miles in ex- 
tent. He (Mr. J. W. Barclay) main- 
tained that the rules certainly ought to 
be applied to such cases. The pre- 
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sumption was that pleuro-pneumonia 
had existed there for some time previous 
to its detection, and where the:cattle on 
a farm of any extent had been mixing 
together, the presumption was against 
the whole herd. He therefore insisted 
that if this Bill was to be made at all 
effective, if it was to accomplish the 
objects intended—namely, to exter- 
minate the diseases it professed to deal 
with—then they must have stringent 
regulations dealing with those diseases 
when discovered... This provision pro- 
posed to take effect when the disease of 
pleuro-pneumonia was discovered on the 
farm of any individual ; and he thought 
it would be admitted by those who knew 
anything about the disease and. its cha- 
racter, that if it was discovered on any 
part of a farm, the presumption should be 
that the disease existed upon the whole 
of that farm, and the land contiguous in 
the’ same: occupation. He, therefore, 
thought that it was absolutely necessary, 
in order to carry out the professed ob- 
jects of the Bill, tha tthe clause should be 
made more stringent than it now stood. 

Cotonen RUGGLES-BRISE said, it 
was proposed to put the home trade and 
the foreign trade on precisely the same 
footing, and he thought it was a waste 
of time to argue otherwise. 

Mr. W. BE. FORSTER said, he could 
not vote for the Amendment; but he 
thought that it would be absolutely ne- 
cessary for the Government to give a 
more clear definition of what they pro- 
posed, and that when they got to the 
clause with regard to markets, it would 
be absolutely necessary that they should 
say distinetly what they were going to 
do. His hon. Friend the Member for 
Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain) made a 
definition of the word ‘‘place ;”” but he 
thought it was too big a definition. It 
would include all the land adjoining the 
place where the disease. broke out; but 
he thought that was too great a defini- 
tion of ‘‘ place.’ Also, he did not think 
the fact of land being in the same oc- 
cupation had very much to do with the 
question. He, therefore, could not vote 
for the Amendment. 

Mr. STORER said, that from the in- 
definite way in which the Amendment 
was worded, it would cause great incon- 
venience. Although land might be in 
the same occupation, there might be 
other occupations intervening. One oc- 


cupation might consist of two farms, and 
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both might be infected, and there might 
be intervening another place in another 
occupation which might not be in- 
fected. 

Mr. MURPHY said, he wished to 
point out to the Secretary to the Treasury 
and to the Committee, one point in the 
clause which he thought had been en- 
tirely overlooked, and he could only 
suppose that it was never intended; but if 
his interpretation was the right one he 
feared it might lead to the greatest 
possible inconvenience, and to the total 
stoppage of the export trade from Ire- 
land to England. The clause gave the 
local authority certain powers to declare 
a place infected with pleuro-pneumonia ; 
and if the local authority were satisfied 
that the disease was in a particular 
place, they were bound to declare it an 
infected place. In the port of Cork 
they shipped from 50,000 to 60,000 head 
of cattle a-year, and they had a special 
cattle yard near the wharf. That yard 
was fitted up to receive the cattle for 
examination by the Government officer, 
and not asingle head could be shipped 
unless it passed through the yard. The 
cattle were regularly examined by a 
veterinary surgeon, appointed under the 
sanction of the Privy Council, and the 
moment they left it, the place was disin- 
fected and swept as clean as the floor of 
this House. And yet—if he was right in 
his construction of this clause—if the local 
Inspector stopped a beast, and, on ex- 
amining it, found that it had pleuro- 
pneumonia, it was instantly sent away 
and killed ; yet the fact of pleuro-pneu- 
monia having been in the place at all 
made it necessary under this clause for 
the local Inspector to report the fact to the 
local authority, and the effect would be 
that the whole yard would be placed 
under absolute prohibition. From that 
time no beast could go in there, and nota 
single head of cattle could be shipped 
until the Privy Council chose to say—per- 
haps a week after—that they did not think 
that this was a place to come under the 
operation of the clause; and, during that 
week, 5,000 or 6,000 head of cattle would 
be debarred from exportation, and the 
trade absolutely disorganized. He did 
not wish to delay the Committee, but he 
submitted that he was perfectly justified 
in pointing out to the Committee and to 
the hon. Baronet the Secretary to the 
Treasury the consequences which might 
ensue if this clause were not looked into. 
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Mr. MUNDELLA said, that if they 
were to omit from the Amendment the 
words “‘ adjoining or near,” which were 
exceedingly vague, and substitute the 
words used in Section 34 of the Act of 
1869, “other lands or buildings con- 
tiguous thereto in the same occupation,” 
he thought the whole difficulty would be 
met. That would make the Bill uniform 
with existing legislation. It would place 
this Bill and the Act of 1869 on all- 
fours, and there had been no complaint 
that he was aware of respecting the 
latter Act in this particular. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, he thought 
that the difficulty might be met by the 
omission of Sub-section 7. The previous 
sub-section effected the whole object 
that was aimed at by providing that in 
the event of a local authority including 
some place within the jurisdiction of 
anotherlocal authority, thelocalauthority 
whose district was invaded should have 
an appeal to the Privy Council. He 
thought Sub-section 7 might very well 
be spared. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 144; 
Noes 33: Majority 111.— (Div. List, 
No. 225.) 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 17 (Declaration or extension of 
infected place in pleuro-pneumonia by 
Privy Council) agreed to. 


Clause 18 (Declaration of infected dis- 
trict in pleuro-pneumonia by Privy 
Council) agreed to. 


Clause 19 (Rules for pleuro-pneu- 
monia) agreed to. 


Clause 20 (Declaration of freedom 
from pleuro-pneumonia) agreed to. 


Clause 21 (Slaughter in pleuro-pneu- 
monia, and compensation out of local 
rates). 

Mr. CHAPLIN moved, in page 8, 
line 27, at beginning, to insert the words 
‘«The Privy Council or.” He said that 
the Bill already gave the Privy Council 
power to declare a place infected, power 
to declare the limits of that place, and 
power to declare a district infected. Be- 
sides that, powers of all kinds were 
given to the Privy Council; and he 
thought that they ought also to have 
the power of slaughtering cattle affected 
with pleuro-pneumonia. 


{COMMONS} 
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Mr. J.W. BARCLAY said, he thought 
the theory of the Bill with regard to 
pleuro-pneumonia was that the Privy 
Council should only interfere on the 
local authority failing to do its duty. 
But this Amendment placed the same 
duty on the Privy Council for all pur- 
poses, and created a doubleresponsibility, 
and, if agreed to, might induce failure 
in both directions. If the Amendment 
was to be made effective, it should be 
worded to the effect that if the local 
authority failed to do its duty within 
two days, then the Privy Council should 
intervene. He should deprecate any 
division of responsibility in the first in- 
stance between the two bodies. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he was afraid he could not accept 
the Amendment, which conflicted with 
the whole principle on which they had 
been acting. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR moved, in 
page 8, line 27, to insert— 

““The Privy Council under such safeguards 
as they deem fit may authorize experiments to 
be made in a district declared to be infected 
with pleuro-pneumonia with the view of giving 
protection to healthy animals, and may, for such 
purpose, “authorize the retention and removal 
of liveanimals affected with pleuro-pneumonia.”’ 


He said, his Amendment had the same 
object in view as Olause 29 of the Go- 
vernment Bill, and there was, therefore, 
no difference between them as to the 
intention. The only point which he 
wished to have brought out clearly was 
whether, in the opinion of thelegal autho- 
rities, the clause as it stood would meet 
the case? The French Government had 
had a Commission for making experi- 
ments by inoculating animalsaffected with 
pleuro-pneumonia, and had spent £25,000 
in pursuit of that inquiry. They found 
that the animals so inoculated with 
pleuro-pneumonia were protected from 
taking the disease, but that in the pro- 
cess 2 per cent of them died; and that 
mortality being equal to the mortality 
from pleuro-pneumonia, taking all the 
country together, they had been forced 
to the conclusion that there was no use 
carrying out such a system of inocula- 
tion. In Australia, also, experiments 
had been carried out; and in thiscountry, 
too, there had been experiments on a 
smaller scale and on a different plan— 
namely, by inoculating the matter into 
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the vein under the skin, and so at. once 
getting the matter into the circulating 
blood. The animals thus experimented 
on in this country had shown no signs of 
the disease—or, at any rate, in so slight 
a form that it was impossible to detect 
any constitutional disturbance—although 
they had been kept close to animals which 
were undoubtedly affected with the 
disease. But these experiments had 
been tried on too. small a scale to estab- 
lish anything like a principle. Only 
eight or ten animals had been tried. At 
the same time, it would be a thousand 
pitiesif, by any measures of Parliament, 
they were to prevent such experiments, 
which might enable them to decide 
whether pleuro-pneumonia could be pre- 
vented by tak s means. He therefore 
hoped that the Government would coin- 
cide with him in his desire to allow such 
experiments under such safeguards as 
the Privy Council might deem sufficient ; 
and his only doubt was as to whether 
Clause 29 might or might not be suffi- 
cient for the purpose. He, yesterday, 
asked the Secretary to the Treasury to 
consult the Legal Advisers ofthe Govern- 
ment in order to see whether Clause 29 
as it stood would answer all the pur- 
poses he had in view in moving this 
Amendment. 

Stir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he had consulted the Legal Advisers 
of the Government on the point, and 
their opinion was that all the objects 
contemplated by his right hon. Friend 
would really be met by Clause 29. His 
right hon. Friend was aware that under 
Clause 29, power was reserved to the 
Privy Council to keep animals on farms 
or places where the infection broke out 
for the purposes of experiment and for 
the treatment of the disease. He had no 
wish at all to prevent any such experi- 
ments. He believed it might be very: 
much in the interest of science that such 
experiments should be made, and the 
promoters of the Bill—that was, the 
Government—believed they had pro- 
vided all that was necessary in that re- 
spect by inserting Clause 29. If his right 
hon. Friend considered it necessary to 
insert additional words, he should not 
object; but he believed those already in 
the Bill to be sufficient. In any case, 


however, he should object to the word 
“removal” in the latter part of the 
Amendment, as he believed that the use 
of that word might open the door to the 
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removal of animals in a way that would 
spread the disease. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. SYNAN moved, in page 8, line 
28, after the word ‘‘ days,” to insert the 
words ‘‘or such other time as Inspector 
may order.” He said that different 
cases of pleuro-pneumonia were differ- 
ently treated, and he thought some dis- 
cretion ought to be left to the Inspector. 
No harm could be done, and some good 
might be done, by giving some discre- 
tion as to treatment. He, therefore, 
moved his Amendment. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he thought the Committee ought 
not to accept the Amendment of the hon. 
Member, There were already excep- 
tions reserved to the Privy Council, who 
were the proper authority to deal with 
questions of treatment, and the great 
object they had in view was to stamp 
out the disease as quickly as possible. 
He thought, therefore, that it would be 
unwise to allow the Inspector any dis- 
cretion in deciding upon the time during 
which an animal affected with the dis- 
corny"? to be kept before being slaugh- 
tered. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Mr. ANDERSON moved, in page 8, 


line 30, to leave out the words ‘‘ may, if 
they think fit,’”’ and insert ‘‘ shall.”” He 
said, he thought his Amendment would 
test the sincerity of those hon. Members 
who said the farmers were willing to 
submit to all reasonable restrictions in 
regard to the home trade. The Bill 
provided that in cases of cattle plague 
the Privy Council should slaughter ani- 
mals that had been in contact with other 
animals affected with that disease; but 
in cases of pleuro-pneumonia a different 
system was pursued. In the latter case, 
it was left entirely to the discretion of 
the local authority. The result would 
be that this disease, incubating sometimes 
for a period of 56 days before it was dis- 
covered, would have infected the whole of 
the herd with which the diseased animal 
had been in contact. Notwithstanding 
that, they were not to be killed, and thus 
every animal of the herd became a 
centre of disease. If the object of the 
Bill really was to stamp out disease, there 
was no way of doing it but by ordering 
peremptory slaughter in such cases. 
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Mr. CHAPLIN said, that if the hon. | 


Member really thought that his Amend- 
ment would test the sincerity of those 
who said that the farmers were ready to 
accept all reasonable restrictions, he was 
afraid he would be disappointed, for 
this was not a reasonable restriction. 
On the contrary, it was a most un- 
reasonable one. Cattle plague and 
pleuro-pneumonia were two widely dif- 
ferent things. Animals hardly ever re- 
covered from cattle plague ; from pleuro- 
pneumonia they constantly recovered. 
He therefore thought that the restriction 
was one which the Government ought 
not to accept. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he en- 
tirely agreed with the hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Mid-Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin). He was of opinion that such 
an extreme measure as compulsory 
slaughter ought not to be adopted in any 
but extreme circumstances. Cattle 
plague was an extreme circumstance, and 
there, he was afraid, they must resort to 
compulsory slaughter in every case. But 
pleuro-pneumonia was entirely different ; 
and, with respect to that disease, ‘it 
appeared from what they had heard that 
night, that there was reason to hope that 
the resources of science might be equal 
to the emergency, and that sooner or 
later some certain cure would be dis- 
covered. 

Mr. STARKIE said, an instance had 
come under his own observation, in 
which a farmer, who was also a butcher, 
slaughtered an animal affected with 
pleuro-pneumonia, and yet not another 
animal of the herd with which it had 
been associated was afterwards similarly 
affected. With such an instance within 
his own knowledge, he could not consent 
to a proposal for the compulsory slaugh- 
ter of a whole herd because one of the 
herd had been affected with pleuro- 
pneumonia. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, pleuro- 
pneumonia was very different when the 
disease broke out upon a farm to when it 
broke out among a cargo of foreign 
cattle. If, in the latter case, an animal 
was discovered to be infected, it was im- 
possibleto keep theremainder ofthecargo 
for 56 days to determine how many of 
them had been infected on the voyage. 
In the case of home cattle; however, ‘it 
was quite a practical proceeding. This 
explained the different treatment ‘in the 
two cases, without imputing any ‘par- 
tiality. 


{COMMONS}: 
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Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
dould ‘not aceept the Amendment, and 
the reasons given appeared to him suffi- 
cient. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, as the hon. 
Member for Forfar (Mr. J. W. Barclay) 
was the only Member of the bucolic 
party who had shown any sincere desire 
to’ impose such restrictions upon the 
home trade as would be effective, and 
as he disapproved of the Amendment, he 
(Mr. Anderson) would not press it upon 
the Committee. . But, at the same time, 
if it was intended to stamp out disease 
—and that was the ground taken up by 
Professor Brown, and others—he main- 
tained it could not be done except by 
slaughter. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. SYNAN moved, in page 8, 
line 31, after ‘‘ herd,” to insert ‘‘ being 
in the same field or place.” The use of 
the word ‘‘herd” might have a very 
wide application, and might be under- 
stood to refer to the whole of the cattle 
on a farm. A herd might be a large 
one, and spread over several fields ; and 
he could not suppose it was intended to 
include the whole number. He pro- 


posed, therefore, the insertion of the 


words given. 

Tut CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
there was another Amendment standing 
in the name of the hon. Member, and 
which he would be precluded from 
moving should he now pass it over. 

Mr. SYNAN said, it was not his in- 
tention to move that; but it was in order 
to define the number of cattle he made 
his suggestion, and with the same object 
he intended further on to moye that the 
number of cattle should be indicated by 
the Inspector. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, this sub-section of the clause was 
to give discretionary power to the local 
authority to decide what number of 
cattle should be slaughtered if disease 
broke out amongst the herd. He did 
not think the use of the term ‘ herd” 
would have the effect suggested, or that 
it would be necessary to adopt the words 
proposed. 

Mr. J. W, BARCLAY pointed out 
that it was a discretionary, not a com- 
pulsory; power to be placed in the hands 
of the local authority, and there was not 
the slightest risk of their carrying their 
power too far, ' 


Amendment negatived. 
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Mr. SYNAN ‘then mioved) the inser- , had been proposed to charge compensa- 
tion, in the same line, after the word |tion in respect to the latter disease 
or,” the words ‘‘so many of the cattle | upon the Imperial funds, that proposal 
as the Inspector may order.’”’ To this, | could only be justified by the adoption 
in his mind, there seemed no objection ; | of the same precautions as were prac- 
but he did not know the opinion of the | tised in cases of cattle plague. That 
Secretary to the Treasury. was, that officials of the Government, 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON | directed by the Privy Council, should 
said, the introduction of the words, |} undertake the management of the dis- 
though they did not materially alter the |ease and the slaughter of animals in- 
sense, at all events did not improve the |fected. It was not thought right to 
English, of the clause. . |¢harge the compensation upon the Im- 

Anendmont, by leave, withraon, [pov fonds when the, slaughter of 
Ms. CHAPLIN moved, in’‘page 8, | Government bad for drawing the clauso, 
line 33, at beginning, to insert ‘the a alder haiabeditieninel Ny Aeeac a, 
Privy Council or.’ His object was to | 9” 54 hie ho: Fri d ee 
provide the compensation for animals eM PELL «, : qs hi Lon. Witend faa 
slaughtered for agg ask ue a out! # dto hi sss 7 a ted é en R 
of monies voted by Parliament, instead pet ras ag sides Meee a ln 
of from the local rates. It was quite |%® yrs that B h pt a h, oe = 
clear that, if pleuro-pneumonia was to i _ Mid Line i "hi, . u “Ch in) 
be effectually stamped out, a great num- had left : bespsgater digas me 7 d apne) 
ber of animals must be slaughtered. He cahalaal sedi cae pene: as d 
pet MARES, hy! * parsed ata distinctly raised the position as to when 

/ : : charges should fall on the Exchequer 




















amount for compensation” would fall and on local rates. He had observed 


frig We lone Falet of Be pag a most faithfully the terms of that Resolu- 
j tion, and he had resisted every attempt 


ber for South Leicestershire (Mr. Pell), ah. tn; cmaliootion. of deme tei Ta 


who was Chairman of the Taxation t 
Committee. He remembered that at|/*chequer to other objects, such as a 
the time the Conservative Party were direct grant for the maintenance of roads, 
not in the fortunate position they, now — i he did not bars a as sought 
occupied, a Resolution was brought for- | © t@*® hg’ i e Bx Sp cee 
ward, asserting— money for the slaughter of animals 
2 . having pleuro-pneumonia. And there 
“That it was unjust to impose — for} was another reason against the pro- 
PH objects on one description. of property posal. In the case of rinderpest, that 
= was a foreign disease, and the State 
That Resolution was introduced ‘by | took upon itself to stamp it out. Atthe 
an hon. Baronet now on the Treasury | present moment, they had not got the 
Bench (Sir Massey Lopes). He (Mr. } disease in England; and if the State 
Chaplin) did not suppose he would have | acted with rigour and discretion it would 
the adhesion of hon. Gentlemen oppo- | be kept out, or if admitted, be confined 
site, who objected to the payment of | to such narrow limits that no very large 
compensation out of Imperial funds; | charge would be imposed upon the Im- 
but unless it could be shown that when | perial Exchequer. But it the proposal 
slaughter for pleuro-pneumonia was in- | of his hon. Friend were accepted, there 
sisted upon it was not in pursuance of | was reason to apprehend a good deal 
a national object, then he was entitled , of jobbery. There would be no end of 
to claim the support of the right hon. | applications made for public money, and 
Gentlemen below, and those who voted | some difficulty in distinguishing between 
for the Resolution in 1872, He relied, | ordinary lung complaints and pleuro- 
also, on the support of the Chairman of} pneumonia, The country would have to 
the Local Taxation Committee. = covered with Veterinary Inspectors, 
Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON | and there would be a heavy expense, 
said, with regard to compensation, there | not commensurate with any benefit 
was a distinct difference between the j owners might derive from the accepta- 
* slaughter of cattle for cattle plague and tion of the Amendment. He hoped his 
slaughter for pleuro-pneumonia, © If it | hon. Friend, with whom he usually 
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acted in concert, would be good enough 
to withdraw his Amendment. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, a short time 
before the hon. Member for Mid-Lincoln- 
shire (Mr. Chaplin) deprecated the pro- 
traction of the debate; it was to be 
hoped, therefore, he would consent to 
withdraw. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, if he thought 
there was the slightest prospect of suc- 
cess he would press his Amendment. 
As, however, the hon. Member for South 
Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) withheld his 
support, he had little hope of sufficient 
support from the rest of the Committee, 
and a division would be an useless waste 
of time. Still, he wished to place on 
record his individual opinion that when 
the slaughter of animals was for a 
national purpose, Members on that side 
of the House would be true to their 
principles, if they inserted his Amend- 
ment in the Bill. On the other side, 
an opinion had been declared, that only 
‘ when the amount was a large one should 
it fall on the local rates. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN moved the 
omission of the words ‘‘the local rate,” 
from line 33, and the insertion of the 
words— 

“A special rate, to be assessed and levied in 
the nature of a capitation or poll-tax, according 
to the number of cattle possessed by any person 
within the county at the time of slaughter.” 


He had not put this Amendment down 
in the first instance, because he antici- 
pated that the decision of the Committee 
upon the first would settle the other 
cases raised. He did not wish to trouble 
the Committee with a repetition of his 
arguments; but, in the course of the 
earlier discussion, many hon. Members 
—among them, he thought, the hon. 
Member for South Norfolk (Mr. Clare 
Read), and certainly the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Bradford 
(Mr. W. E. Forster)—accepted those 
arguments, but objected that pleuro- 
pneumonia and foot-and-mouth disease 
differed materially from cattle plague, 
and he would be glad to give those hon. 
Gentlemen the opportunity of voting 
with him now. The hon. Member for 
South Norfolk said the proposal was a 
fair one to make in respect to diseases 
having their origin in this country, but 
would not be a fair law dealing with 
cattle plague, a disease which always 


Mr. Pell 


{COMMONS} 
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came in from other lands. It was not to 
be supposed he was alluding to pleuro- 
neumonia and foot-and-mouth disease, 
or these had been so long in the country 
that they might be considered permanent 
here. Probably many hon. Members 
were absent when his previous Amend- 
ment was under consideration, and a 
few words might be permitted to show 
the grounds of his contention. He con- 
tended—and, unfortunately, he had been 
misunderstood by the hon. Member for 
Mid-Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin)—that 
in no other case was there a precedent 
for compensation being given for the 
result of an accident, or for a visitation 
of Providence; and he had mentioned 
that if the General Omnibus Company 
lost. all its horses from an epidemic, 
there would be no claim allowed on the 
public fund, as an illustration of his 
statement. It was an illustration in 
point ; but when the hon. Member said— 
‘*Suppose the horses of the General 
Omnibus Company were requisitioned 
for State service, would there not be a 
fair claim for compensation?” Cer- 
tainly there would; and he would be 
the first to demand it as their due. But 
to be a parallel case the cattle must be 
healthy cattle, and requisitioned for the 
use of the Army, or other Government 
purposes, and then he would agree full 
value should be paid. The next point 
in his argument was, that in no case did 
the Legislature allow compensation 
where it imposed obligations on indivi- 
duals ; and he had given the Education 
Act as an instance, where an obligation 
was imposed upon individuals for the 
benefit of the community, yet the com- 
munity did not compensate individuals, 
but the latter were required to pay the 
cost of the obligation imposed upon them. 
Another instance was found in the Mines 
Regulation Act, where new obligations 
were imposed upon a particular class of 
tradesmen; but they were not, there- 
fore, compensated by the State. If his 
view was right, then no case could be 
made out for compensation to farmers, 
unless on the ground of payment for 
service rendered. It could not be made 
out that the animals slaughtered would 
live after taking the disease; and if not 
slaughtered, they would be a source of 
danger to the remainder. The only 
plea on which the case could be sus- 
tained was that of payment for early in- 
formation, so that the authorities might - 


take measures to prevent the spread of 
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disease. ‘The taxation, then, should fall 


upon the owners of eattle. Sooner or | 


later the cost would come out of the 
pockets of consumers; but, in the first 
instance, the burden should be borne by 
those most interested. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, before 
the Question was put, as he had been 
alluded to, he desired to say that he did 
not vote for the Amendment on the pre- 
vious division, and he should not do so 
now. The principle was just; but he 
could not see how it could be carried 
out at present. If compensation reached 
a very large amount, Parliament might 
be obliged to apply the principle. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY hoped 
the hon. Member would be setisfied with 
having made his speech a second time. 
True, some Members had not been pre- 
sent on both occasions; but he had, and 
so had many more. Having repeated 
his speech, he hoped the hon. Member 
would be content without a division. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN did not wish 
to put the Committee to the trouble of 
dividing; but he claimed from hon. 
Members the courtesy of an answer. 

Mr. CLARE READ said, as he had 
been referred to, he would say that as 
to the previous Amendment of the hon. 
Member, he thought his argument could 
not apply, and even in this Amendment 
was extremely bad. 

Mr. CHAPLIN thought the argument 
of the hon. Member turned upon the 
definition of what was “ a visitation of 
Providence.”” He called compulsory 
slaughter a visitation of Providence ; 
but he (Mr. Chaplin) regarded it as 
a visitation of the Privy Council. 

Mr. MUNDELLA said, earlier in 
the evening, he had heard statements 
from the other side that cattle plague 
was an imported disease, but that 
pleuro-pneumonia and foot-and-mouth 
disease were indigenous. The hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Cham- 
berlain) had accepted the ‘distinction ; 
and when it was said that he had made 
his speech before, it must be remem- 
bered he applied his arguments to a 
different disease. It might be said that 
the late Mr. John Stuart Mill made the 
same speech before; and it was to be 
regretted that the principles he incul- 
cated had not taken a stronger hold in 
the House. He (Mr. Mundella) felt 
quite sure that, with the exception of 
this class, no manufactures would be 


allowed to have the advantage of this 
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, system of compensation. The produc- 


tion of beef for the market was as much 
a manufacture as that of iron or of 
ealico; and those engaged in the trade 
should accept the losses and contin- 
gencies just the same. He hoped his 
hon. Friend would go to a division, for 
the principle could not be impressed too 
strongly. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
moved, in page 8, after line 33, to 
insert the words— 

‘¢(3.) The local authority shall out of the 
local rate pay compensation as follows for cattle 
slaughtered under this section :— 

(i.)} Where the animal slaughtered was af- 
fected with pleuro-pneumonia, the compensation 
shall be three-fourths of its value immediately 
before it became so affected, but so that the 
compensation do not in any such case exceed 
thirty pounds. 

(ii.) In every other case the compensation 
shall be the value of the animal immediately 
before it was slaughtered, but so that the com- 
pensation do not in any case exceed forty 
pounds.”’ 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY moved to 
amend the Amendment, by leaving out 
from the words ‘‘ section,” in line 2, to 
the word ‘‘ animal,’’ in line 8, inclusive, 
in order to insert the words— 


‘‘Three-fourths of the loss arising from the 
slaughter of the animal, based on its value im- 
mediately before it became affected with disease, 
and, if not so affected.’’ 


According to the arrangement in the 
Government proposal, the compensation 
for the slaughter of an animal suffering 
from pleuro-pneumonia was fixed at 
three-fourths the value of that when 
healthy; and in the cases of animals 
slaughtered after being in contact with 
diseased animals,; it was proposed to 
give the full value. If they made the 
compensation depend upon the absolute 
loss, compensating the owner by giving 
him three-fourths of the actual loss sus- 
tained—namely, the value of the animal 
before slaughter, less the proceeds of the 
carcase, he thought the farmers would 
receive ample compensation. 


Amendment proposed to the said pro- 
posed Amendment, 


To leave out from the word “ section,” in line 
2, tothe word “animal,’’ in line 8, inclusive, 
in order to insert the words “ Three-fourths of 
the loss arising from the slaughter of the animal, 
based on its value immediately before it became 
affected with disease, and, if not so affected,’”’—~ 
(Mr. James Barelay.) 
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Srr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON value immediately before it . became 
could not accept’ the proposal of the hon. | affected’ with’ disease, and, if not so 
Member, as he did not think the defini-| affected, immediately before it was 
tion of the loss contained in the Amend- | slaughtered — should be paid to the 
ment was the proper one. The com- owner. He (Mr. W.E. Forster) thought 
pensation was for the loss the owner | that where an animal was compulsorily 
would sustain, rather than for the value slaughtered which had not absolutely 
of the animal slaughtered. _ got the disease—considering that pleuro- 

Mr. CLARE READ quite agreed with | pneumonia was a very curable disease, 
the principle enunciated by his hon. , andit was by’no means certain that all 
Friend (Mr. J. W. Barclay). In Nor- the animals on a farm would take it, 
folk they always compensated forthe loss the compensation, if awarded at all, 
rather than the value. The feeling of should be the full value. 
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the Committee was, he believed, strongly | 
against this proposal; and he hoped his 
hon. Friend the Member for Forfarshire | 
would not press it. The 29th clause 
authorized the Privy Council 

“to withhold compensation or other payment 
in respect of an animal slaughtered under this 
Act by their respective order, where the owner 
or the person having charge thereof has, in 
their respective judgment, been guilty, in rela- 
tion to the animal, of an offence against this 
Act, or where the animal, being a foreign 
animal, was, in their respective judgment, 
diseased at the time of its landing.” 


The clause also provided that 


‘Cif, in any case, the sum received by the 
Privy Council or the local authority on sale of a 
carcase exceeds the amount paid for compen- 
sation to the owner of the animal slaughtered, 
the Privy Council or local authority, as the case 
may be, shall pay that excess to the owner, after 
deduction of reasonable expenses.”’ 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY called attention 
to the fact that the proposal contained in 
his Amendment was a proposal which was 
recommended by the Committee of 1873, 
after their attention had been specially 
directed to the subject. His right hon. 
Friend the Member for Bradford (Mr. 
W. E. Forster) was Chairman of the 
Committee; and it reported that, in the 
interests of the farmers themselves, and 
also in the interests of the public, the 
compensation ought to be based upon the 
loss. There was no more difficulty in 
ascertaining the loss than in fixing the 
value of the animal. It was the practice 
now followed in Aberdeenshire and 
Forfarshire, and, he was informed, also 
in Norfolk, in all cases where animals 
were slaughtered in consequence of 
disease. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that as 
he understood the proposition, it went 
further than his hon. Friend had stated 
—namely, that in the case of an animal 
slaughtered in consequence of having 
been infected with pleuro-pneumonia, 
three-fourths of the fobt; based on the 





Question put, ‘‘ That the words ‘(i.) 
here the animal slaughtered’ stand 
part of the proposed Amendment.” 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 236 ; 
Noes 34: Majority 202.—(Div. List, 
No. 226.) 


Sm JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG moved, 
in page 8, after line 41, to insert— 

*¢ (3.) A local authority may require the valu® 
of any animal slaughtered under this Act to be 
ascertained by officers of the local authority o 
by arbitration, and erally may impose con- 


ditions as to evidence of the slaughter and valne 
of the animals slaughtered.” 


He thought it would be a wholesome 
thing to see that the owners of the 
animals slaughtered did not obtain more 
than their full value. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
could not consent to the introduction of 
these words. The Committee had already 
determined that a sum should be paid to 
the owners for the compulsory slaughter 
of an animal as an inducement to him to 
make known the existence of disease. 
If there was to be any doubf upon the 
point, the inducement would not be suffi- 
ciently strong. Such a stipulation as 
that proposed to be introduced did not 
exist in the old law, and one of the 
objects of amending the old law was to 
introduce an element of greater certainty. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY believed that 
the adoption of the Amendment would 
defeat the object of the Bill.: It would 
certainly introduce uncertainty, The 
owners of the cattle would never know 
what compensation they would get, and 
would tel themselves at the mercy and 
discretion of the authorities. 

Mr. WHITWELL thought the 
Amendment was simply an amplifica- 
tion of the previous section, and enabled 
the authorities to ascertain the value of 
the cattle which, to a great extent, 
would-depend upon the kind of cattle. - 
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Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG said, 
that as the Amendment did not meet 
with the approval of the Committee, he 
would withdraw it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. MURPHY wished to point out 
to the Committee, before they passed 
the clause, that it might probably work 
an injustice. In 1876, an. Act. was 
passed for Ireland, giving. somewhat 
analogous powers in cases of pleuro- 

neumonia to those which existed in 
ngland, and requiring that the local 
authority should pay to the owner of 
the cattle the value of the animals 
slaughtered. By a Proviso introduced 
to one of the clauses of that Act, it was 
made applicable to ports of export in 
Ireland, and for a very obvious reason. 
If animals were found in Dublin, Cork, 
or Belfast, affected with disease, the 
local authority was bound to pay the 
value; but it was a manifest injustice 
for the locality to pay at the port of 
shipping for the value of an animal 
which might have been brought from 
some place 50 or 60 miles away. ‘To 
meet that case of injustice, a Proviso 
was added, providing always it was 
proved that in respect of any animal 
for which compensation was required, 
it was brought within seven days into 
the Union solely for the purpose of being 
shipped, and that the owner had not 
been guilty of any act in contrayention 
of the Orders of the Privy Council. In 
that case, the Chief or Under Secretary 
of State might order payment of com- 
pensation in respect of such animal. 
The present clause, as it stood, virtually 
repealed the Irish Act of 1876; but, 
unless it contained a Proviso similar to 
that introduced into the Irish Act, a 
manifest injustice would be done. It 
appeared to him that a Proviso to this 
effect should be added to the sections 
printed in the Bill in red letters. He 
would suggest that so much of Section 14 
of the Cattle Diseases (Ireland) Act, as 
provided payment to the local authorities 
of the money disbursed by them under 
the said Act, should continue in full 
force and effect. He shouldbe per- 
fectly satisfied if the hon. Baronet the 
Secretary to the Treasury, (Sir, Henry. 
Selwin-Ibbetson) would promise to give 
consideration to the facts of the case 
upon the Report. 
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Sim HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
assented, NM 


Amendment agreed to. 


Qn Question, ‘‘ That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill?” 

Mr. W.E. FORSTER said, he wished, 
before the clause passed, as it was the 
last of the pleuro-pneumonia clauses, 
to ask a question of the Secretary to the 
Treasury as to the whole operation of 
these clauses. A ‘place’ was to be 
declared, and also a “district ;’’ but he 
thought there was an omission in the 
Bill in not defining what a district was. 
In Clause 9, there was a definition of a 
district which applied to Part IT. of the 
Bill; but he did not take it that it went 
further. No such definition was given 
in regard to cases of pleuro-pneumonia ; 
and, alfhough power was taken to extend 
the limits of a district, there was no 
power to contract them. As the Bill 
stood, the whole of a county or of a 
borough would be a district for pleuro- 
pneumonia. He wished to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury if that was 
his intention? If the clause and stipu- 
lations in the Schedule were carried out, 
no animal could be moved out of the 
county of Norfolk, for instance, if 
pleuro-pneumonia broke out in Norfolk. 
The same thing would apply to any 
animal coming into Liverpool, say from 
Ireland, infected with pleuro-pneumonia ; 
no animal then could get out of Liver- 
pool, except there were exemptions made 
which it would be very inconvenient 
to make. He wished to point that out. 
He had no desire to obstruct the Bill; 
but he considered this a matter which 
would have to be very seriously looked 
into; and he thought, also, that they 
ought to know about it, not to-night, 
but before they left Committee. They 
ought certainly to know what was in- 
tended to be the definition of the dis- 
trict for pleuro-pneumonia. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY considered it 
would be advisable to leave out dis- 
tricts for pleuro-pneumonia, and to 
make the Act more stringent as re- 
garded places. 

Sin HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
had asked him what was intended to be 
the definition of the word, ‘‘ district ?”’ 
Tt would be left to, the local authority to 
define what was a district, and what 
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should be its limits and so forth. He 
would, however, look further into the 
matter, as the right hon. Gentleman had 
suggested ; and before Report he thought 
he should be able absolutely to tell the 
right hon. Gentleman the meaning of 
district. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER was sorry to 
persist, but he thought they must havean 
answer, not necessarily now, but before 
the Report. Perhaps they could get it 
when they came to the 27th clause, 
because they must, in Committee, try to 
settle what would be these regulations ; 
and it was only fair they should know 
pretty thoroughly what was the nature 
of the home regulations, before they 
came to the foreign regulations. He 
thought the Secretary to the Treasury 
would find there was no power given 
to the local authority to define the dis- 
trict. There was a sort of limit given 
in Sub-section 9 of Clause 16, which 
made him think that the Government 
did not intend the district to be that 
which by the Bill it was defined to be, 
the whole county or borough. In Sub- 
section 9 of Clause 16, it said— 
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**The local authority shall forthwith report 
to the Privy Council the declaration of the 
Inspector, and the proceedings of the local 
authority thereon, and shall state whether or 
not it is, in their opinion, expedient that an 
infected district, comprising the infected place, 
shall be declared, and, if so, what should, in 
their opinion, be the limits of that district.” 


He took it that the Act of Parliament 
gave them power to express an opinion, 
but not to define a district, if it was 
without the power of the Privy Council 
to comply with that opinion. Most cer- 
tainly, as the Bill stood, there was only 
one definition of district. The Bill dis- 
tinctly said—‘‘ Any district shall be as 
described by the Schedule ;”’ and there 
was absolutely no power given to the 
Privy Council to make a less district 
than the district described. 


Clause agreed to. 


Foot-and-mouth Disease. 


Clause 22 (Declaration of infected 
place in foot-and-mouth disease by local 
authority). 

Mr. SYNAN moved, in page 9, line 8, 
after ‘‘ place,” to insert “not being a 
fair, or market-place, or wharf.” He 
had already moved this Amendment on 
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a previous part of the Bill; and he 
would ‘really liké to know what the 
opinion of the Secretary to the Treasury 
was in respect to it.’ It was for the 
purpose, more or less, of defining the 
word ‘‘ place,” and it had reference par- 
ticularly to Ireland. If, in the case of 
Ireland, a “ place’? was intended to 
apply to a fair, the cattle trade of the 
whole country would be greatly en- 
dangered. Bychance an Inspector, who 
might not be a professional person, 
might, on the morning of a fair, come to 
the place and declare a certain animal 
to be affected with foot-and-mouth 
disease. He could immediately serve a 
notice on the occupier’ of the close in 
which the fair was held, and that place 
at once became an infected district. 
What were they to do with all the cattle 
of that infected place? They could not 
be removed, and all because it might 
happen to be an ignorant Inspector who 
had declared ananimal to be affected with 
foot-and-mouth disease. His Amend- 
ment was that a place should not include 
«a fair, market-place, or wharf,” all of 
which stood in a like position. This 
was a difficulty which ought to be re- 
moved; and if the Secretary to the 
Treasury wished for time for considera- 
tiou—say until to-morrow—he would be 
glad to postpone it ; but he thought that 
it was too long to leave this subject until 
the Report. © 

Masor NOLAN strongly supported 
the Amendment, remarking that if 
‘‘place” did include a fair, the great 
fairs of Ireland would be very inju- 
riously affected. Atthe Ballinasloe fair 
there were something like 16,000 head 
of cattle; and if it was competent for 
an Inspector to declare the fair-ground 
an infected place, it would be impossible 
to know what should be done with this 
large stock. The whole thing would be 
reduced to an absurdity, the Privy 
Council would have to step in, the fair 
would be spoiled, and rents would be 
difficult to collect—in fact, the whole 
agricultural system of Ireland would be 
disturbed. There were other large and 
important fairs in Ireland, which it ought 
not to be in the power of the local 
authority to disturb in the way men- 
tioned. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the words were not necessary, in- 
asmuch as such matters would practically 
be controlled by the Privy Council, 
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Under these circumstances, the Amend- 
ment was unnecessary; and,. therefore, 
he could not consent. to it without fur- 
ther consideration. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER. was sorry to 
say that left them completely in the 
dark as to what the Government intended 
to do in regard to. foot-and-mouth 
disease. The Government had said, in 
reference to the treatment of foreign 
animals, that they meant to regulate 
the slaughter according to the pre- 
valence of disease—including foot-and- 
mouth disease—in the country exporting 
the cattle; and they had acknowledged 
that they did not intend to do that except, 
at the same time, regulations were made 
at home. They must know, in such a 
very important matter as this, what the 
regulations were to be. If the Com- 
mittee would refer to the evidence of 
Professors Brown and Simonds, they 
would find these gentlemen at once went 
to the difficulty of a market; and they 
said that one great difficulty in stamp- 
ing out foot-and-mouth disease would 
be to know how to deal with it when it 
was found in a market. The hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for South Norfolk 
(Mr. Clare Read) was perfectly aware of 
that difficulty, because both in the House 
and out of it he had dealt with it; he 
had said he was so aware of it that he 
would be inclined to stop the market at 
Norfolk if disease broke out there. He 
(Mr. W. KH. Forster) wanted to know 
what the Government intended to do in 
this matter—whether they intended that 
a market was to be an infected place as 
regarded foot-and-mouth disease, if so 
declared by the local authority? If 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to 
the Treasury would leave absolute dis- 
cretion to the Privy Council as regarded 
foreign animals he would support him ; 
but the Amendment the hon. Gentle- 
man (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) had 
put down provided that, in case of ani- 
mals coming from a foreign country, the 
Privy Council was to act accordingly as 
foot-and-mouth disease prevailed in that 
country. He desired to be informed 
whether the Privy Council were to act 
accordingly as it was prevalent in a 
market-place or on a wharf? This was 
a matter which ought to be explained 
with as little delay as possible; and he 
agreed with the hon. Gentleman who 
had moved the Amendment (Mr. Synan), 
that it was too long to wait until the 
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Report before an explanation was af- 
forded. 

Tue O’CONOR DON said, the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury had said, he did not see any neces- 
sity for this Amendment. Did he see 
any objection to it? Either the Govern- 
ment intended that the word “place” 
should include market-place or fair, or 
they did not. If they did not intend 
that a market-place, or fair, should be 
included, what objection could there be 
to adopting the words of his hon. Friend, 
which would make the point clear? To 
him there seemed to be a doubt about 
it, otherwise the Government would 
adopt the Amendment. 

Mr. PAGET, in order to meet the 
difficulty, suggested that after the word 
‘‘ place,” the words should be inserted 
which were to be found in Sub-section 7 
of Clause 26—namely—‘‘ in the posses- 
sion or occupation or under the con- 
trol of the owner of the animal.” 
If those words were inserted, it would 
make it perfectly clear what the mean- 
ing of the word ‘‘ place” was. As there 
was an Amendment before the Com- 
mittee, he would suggest that it should 
be withdrawn ; and he ventured to think 
that the acceptance of the words he pro- 
posed would have the effect that was 
desired. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, the sugges- 
tion made by the hon. Gentleman did 
not put matters in a better position than 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Limerick (Mr. Synan), inasmuch as it 
had the same object — namely, the 
exemption of fairs and markets from the 
control of the Inspector. It had been 
said that it was quite as important that 
the regulations in respect to foot-and- 
mouth disease should be as strict as 
those in reference to pleuro-pneumonia, 
and that local Inspectors should have 
power to act where it was found to exist. 
Hon. Members from Ireland began to 
think that the Bill was going to pinch 
them, and now they wanted matters to 
be arranged in their favour. ‘No Eng- 
lish or Scotch Member had attempted to 
obtain an exemption for English and 
Scotch fairs and markets; and he did 
not think it proper that there should be 
an exemption given to Irish fairs. The 
three countries ought to be dealt with 
alike; and he was of opinion that the 
Irish Members would do well to accept 
what the English and Scotch Members 
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were willing to accept for England and 
Scotland. 

Stir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
reminded the Committee that, on pre- 
vious occasions, the hon. Member for 
Limerick (Mr. Synan) had consented 
to withdraw his Amendment similar 
to the present one, on his (Sir Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson) promising to move it 
on Report if he was convinced of its 
advisability. Under those circumstances, 
he could not consent to the alteration 
now proposed; but he would do with 
regard to it as he had said he would do 
with respect to the other Amendments. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford had said that the Com- 
mittee must know what the Privy Coun- 
cil were to do. He would remind the 
Committee that the effect of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s argument up to one 
portion of the Bill was to trust impli- 
citly in the Privy Council ; but, as soon 
as trust was placed in the Privy Coun- 
cil, the right hon. Gentleman turned 
round and said—‘‘ We must know what 
the Privy Council has to do.” The 
right hon. Gentleman compared the 
action of the Government with regard 
to foreign animals and the home trade. 
There was a considerable difference be- 
tween dealing with disease in a foreign 
country over which they had no control, 
and a country which was absolutely 
under their control. In the case of 
foreign trade, where they had no means 
of following what was happening in a 
particular district, they did require 
greater knowledge of what was happen- 
ing than they did in the regulations 
dealing with the home trade. Although 
he considered the clause sufficient to 
meet the case, he would promise to con- 
sider the matter. 

Sm HENRY JAMES said, that as 
the Bill now stood it was perfectly con- 
tradictory, and there must be a deter- 
mination by the Government which 
course they intended to take. Until the 
definition of ‘‘ place” was afforded by 
the Government, the Committee were 
reasonable in pressing their request. 
The hon. Member for Limerick very 
properly desired that a fair, market- 
place, or wharf, should be excluded from 
the meaning of the word “place.” If 
his Amendment was not carried, without 
doubt, place would include “‘ fair, market- 
place, or wharf.” The statements made 
by the hon, Baronet did not go to hoist the 
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authority of the local authority under 
Clause 22. Express authority had been 
given to the local authority to perform 
particular duty in Ireland; and they 
would not successfully hoist their juris- 
diction by giving general power to the 
Privy Council to make general rules 
and regulations. If the Government 
desired to be consistent, they must ac- 
cept the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Limerick. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE said, that under 
the law at this moment local authorities 
could close fairs and markets, and he 
could not see with what object such a 
power could be taken away. Instead of 
taking the power away, the exercise of 
that power should be made compulsory 
by the Privy Council. He had heard 
nothing inconsistent with the local au- 
thority being so armed in what had 
fallen from Her Majesty’s Government. 
He could see no reason for exempting 
Ireland—and what was necessary for 
England was equally necessary for Ire- 
land—and no case had been made out to 
exempt the latter country from pro- 
visions already in force here. 

Mr. SYNAN was quite willing to 
give full power to the Privy Council. 

Masor NOLAN saw no objection to 
the Privy Council having authority; but 
the powers were too large to be placed 
in ‘the hands of the local authority. 
The hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
Anderson) said, why not agree to what 
had been done in England and Scotland? 
and, so. far as markets were concerned, 
there was a good; deal of sense in that, 
for Irish markets were not more import- 
ant than those of England. But when 
fairs came to’ be. considered, then the 
case was very different, and the Irish 
system was ten times as important as 
the English. That was the reason the 
Amendment was pressed. Not only 
would the whole agricultural system, but 
almost the social: system, would break 
down, if fairs were stopped. Indeed, 
he did not know how he should face his 
constituents if. fairs, such as that. of 
Ballinasloe, were stopped, and had not 
done his utmost to prevent it. They 
would consider that one of the most im- 
portant interests with which he had been 
charged had been neglected. He hoped, 
therefore, the Amendment would be 
pressed. If the Privy Council held the 
power, and, after hearing the evidence 
as to the presence of foot-and-mouth 
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disease, came to the determination to 
stop the fair, well and good; but if the 
power was vested in the local authority, 
it would lead to the greatest confusion 
in Ireland. 

Srr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
called the attention of the hon. and learned 
Member for Taunton (Sir Henry James) 
to a clause which he appeared to have 
overlooked. He referred to Clause 26, 
which gave the Privy Council power to 
override the authority of the local au- 
thority. The 3rd and 4th sub-sections 
provided that, from time to time, the 
Privy Council might, by Special Orders, 
control the action of the local authori- 
ties in cases where cattle were 

“ exposed ‘for sale, or exhibited in a market 
fair, sale yard, place of exhibition, or other 
place ; or while placed in a lair, or other place, 
before exposure for sale.”” 


And then the section went on— 


“The Privy Council shall, by General Orders 
under this section, from time to time make such 
provisions as they think fit for the consequences 
under this Act.” 


As he understood the clause, this would 
distinctly override the action of the local 
authority. 

Srr HENRY JAMES Imew that 
nothing was more distasteful to the House 
than a legal discussion ; but if the Bill 
was to be framed, words must be dis- 
cussed, and unless they gave up their 
functions, the discussion could not be 
avoided. He could not agree with the 
Secretary to the Treasury, whose ex- 
planation did not seem to meet what had 
been pointed out by the hon. Member 
for Limerick (Mr. Synan) and the hon. 
and gallant Member for Galway (Major 
Nolan), that local authorities might walk 
into a fair and exercise their power at 
once, after receiving thedeclarationof their 
Inspector. The Secretary to the Treasury 
had referred to the action the Privy 
Council might or might not take. This 
was not sufficient to override the local 
powers, with whom, when once the de- 
claration of their Inspector was received, 
action was immediate. What the hon. 
Baronet referred to— that the Privy 
Council might, from time to time—[Sir 
Henry Seiwin-Issetson : Should. ]—he 
(Sir Henry James) was reading from 
Section 3— 


‘“‘The Privy Council may, from time to time, 
by Special Orders under this section relating to 
particular places, make such provision 'as they 
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think fit for the consequences aforesaid with re- 
gard to those places.” 


But suppose the Privy Council did not 
interfere? The hon. Baronet wished to 
refer to Sub-section 3, but that gave the 
powers to make General Orders for all 
places suspected of disease. That was 
a Genera! Order, not a Provisional Order. 
An Inspector might go into a fair and 
exercise his jurisdiction before the Privy 
Council could act. In that way he sub- 
mitted the explanations of the Secretary 
to the Treasury did not meet the ob- 
jections raised. 

Sir WALTER B. BARTTELOT was 
anxious that his hon. Friend should 
state what was the intention of the 
clause. What he wished to know was, 
had the local authorities the power to 
stop fairs or markets? In dealing with 
this clause he desired to have that dis- 
tinctly stated. His hon. Friend said 
there would not be that power; then, 
if so, why not introduce words having 
clearly that effect ? If that power rested 
solely with the Privy Council, then local 
authorities would understand what they 
were about. He also wished to hear an 
explanation of words of an ominous im- 
port which fell from the hon. Gen- 
tleman in reference to Ireland. He 
insisted that England and Ireland should 
be placed on exactly the same footing as 
regarded foot-and-mouth disease. 

Mr. DODSON thought the force of 
Clause 22 had not been seen quite. 
There seemed to be an impression that 
there was a discretionary power placed 
in the local authority; but he did not 
think the section covered that mean- 
ing— 

‘* Where it appears to an Inspector of a local 
authority that foot-and-mouth disease exists, or 
has within ten days existed, in a cowshed, or 
other place,” 

—which, as he understood, meant fair 
or market— 

‘*he shall forthwith make and sign a declara- 
tion thereof. He shall serve a notice, signed by 
him, of that declaration, on the occupier of that 
cowshed, field, or other place; and. thereupon that 
cowshed, field, or other place shall become and be 
a place infected . . . . and the local authority, if 
satisfied of the correctness of the Inspector's 


declaration, shall proceed to deal with this place 
as infected.’’ 


This was imperative—the word was 
‘‘shall,” and the place, be it fair or 
market, became a place infected, No 
optional power being given, it must ba 
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done ; and then the place was left to the 
mercy of the Privy Council, who might, 
under Clause 26, release the place from 
the ban. If it was not so, then the case 
was worse than he supposed; and he 
should like to hear the hon. Gentle- 
man’s explanation. Would the 26th 
clause give the Privy Council power to 
override the local authority or not? 
Sir Henry Setwin-Inzerson: Yes, be- 
orehand.] He (Mr. Dodson) would be 
glad to know the section of the Bill 
under which that took place. As he 
read the 22nd clause, the power was 
compulsory on the local authority. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
was sorry he had not made his meaning 
distinct. He understood the case thus— 
As soon as the Bill became law, the 
Privy Council were bound by Clause 26 
to make, as soon as possible after the 
passing of the Act—which meant imme- 
diately—General Orders dealing with 
several things, one of these being what 
should be done in the case of animals 
exposed in markets, fairs, or places of 
exhibition. Those Orders, when made, 
were to have full effect, notwithstanding 
other provisions in the Bill. Then, to 
come to Clause 22. Under that clause 
the Inspector would have the power to 
declare, or must declare, when any 
place was infected, subject to his other 
instructions, to the local authority. But 
Clause 26 distinctly overrode the action 
under Clause 22 under certain cases, 
and the Orders of the Privy Council 
would guide the Inspector. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the 
Committee had got into a legal debate, 
and he could not help thinking his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Taunton (Sir Henry James) was 
correct in his view. But to go off 
on the question of policy. The Se- 
cretary to the Treasury said that abso- 
lute discretion was given to the Privy 
Council in the matter. If the discretion 
in regard to foot-and-mouth disease 
were the same as that in force for the 
foreign tragle, he would be quite content 
to leave it there; but he did not think 
it was fair that they should be told by 
the Government that the foreign regula- 
tions depended upon the home regula- 
tions, and that Government should avoid 
giving information of what they would 
do in one of the most important of home 
regulations. He was sure the Secretary 
to the Treasury would not deny, or the 
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hon. Member for South Norfolk (Mr. 
Clare Read) dispute, the statement, 
when he said that whether they did or 
did not get rid of foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease depended as much as anything 
what was done in reference to the dis- 
ease when discovered in markets. The 
Secretary to the Treasury said, trust 
to the discretion of the Government; 
and he replied, did the Government mean 
to interfere with fairs and markets? Then 
they were to wait until Clause 26 was 
reached, and then for the issue of the 
Privy Council Orders. He did not know 
what was going to be done ; and he fully 
believed the reason was that Govern- 
ment had not, in the slightest degree, 
made up their own minds how they 
would deal with markets, or knew, in 
the slightest degree, what direction 
their action would take. He did not 
ask for a definite statement; but he 
wished to know if markets were or were 
not to be interfered with when foot-and- 
mouth disease wasfound? Unless strict 
regulations were to be made in this 
respect, the foot-and-mouth regulations 
might as well be struck out of the Bill 
altogether. 

Mr. CLARE READ said, there was 
no doubt whatever that cattle in fairs, 
markets, or in transit could not be dealt 
with as they could be treated at home. 
When the hon. Member for Limerick 
(Mr. ioc and others spoke of Ireland 
being so different to England in the 
matter of fairs, he could not quite agree 
with that. There were large fairs held 
in England—at Barnet, for instance— 
and there were many others held in 
fields. ‘What he wanted to know was, 
in what way fairs and markets were 
going to be treated? It certainly would 
be impossible to treat cattle under those 
circumstances as they might be treated 
on the farm. At the fair at Ballinasloe, 
and elsewhere, ge Sen not be kept 
for even 14 days. e treatment must 
be different, and the question was, what 
was it to be? 

Mr. DODSON, after hearing the ex- 
planation of Clause 26, and the manner 
in which it was to be put into operation, 
could not understand the objection to 
the adoption of the Amendment to 
Clause 22; because, according to the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as soon as 
the Act was passed, the Privy Council 
would lose no time in making Gene- 
ral Orders respecting -its operation in 
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fairs and markets, and those instruc- 
tions would override Clause 22, so far 
as markets and fairs were concerned. If 
the action of the Inspector was to de- 
pend upon Orders in Council under 
Clause 26, he could not see what objec- 
tion there was in accepting the Amend- 
ment that Clause 22 should not apply to 
fairs. 

Masor NOLAN said, the effect of the 
clause would be to throw fairs in Ireland 
into a state of the utmost uncertainty 
and confusion. Where large fairs were 
held, at which, perhaps, there were as 
many as 16,000 cattle and 70,000 sheep, 
there was considerable preparation to be 
made. If these fairs were liable to be 
stopped at any moment, the greatest in- 
convenience and mischief would be the 
result. The cattle having been brought 
together, would be suddenly distributed 
again, harm would be done, and much 
uncertainty created. It appeared to 
him there should be a riguhation re- 
quiring the authorities to give notice 
some days beforehand that the fair was 
not to be held. There should not be 
the momentary doubt of the fair being 
held; and it would be better to go on 
with the fair than to scatter the germs 
of disease about the country. 

Mr, CHAPLIN agreed with the 
right hon. Member for Bradford (Mr. 
W.E. Forster) and the hon. Member 
for South Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read), as 
to the necessity of knowing what was 
going to be the course adopted as re- 
garded fairs. He thought it would be 
for the conyenience of the Committee 
and the Government if the latter would 
give an undertaking to consider the 
question to-morrow, or when the 26th 
clause was reached. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
foresaw great difficulties in taking away 
the entire power of Inspectors to deal 
with fairs and markets. The 22nd 
clause was subject to the provisions of 
the 26th; but if the power were struck 
out absolutely from the 22nd, a difficulty 
would arise. The regulations issued 
might have reference to a particular fair, 
and the part of that fair might be set 
apart as infected, the rest ofthe animals 
being kept apart in some way. He was 
only suggesting that might possibly be 
one of the Orders. If any alterations 
were made, they should be made on 
Clause 26. The whole thing turned on 
the powers becoming statutory in that 
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clause, and they would then override 
Clause 22. Much depended on the 
powers exercised under Clause 26, by 
which the power under Clause 22 would 
be remitted. Theright hon. Gentleman 
said the Government should know what 
they proposed to do; but until there 
was a fair prospect of the Bill passing, 
it would be impossible to state. The 
Orders were not drawn; but they were 
under consideration, and before the Bill 
passed through Committee he hoped to 
be able to satisfy the right hon. Gentle- 
man. But he maintained that the ab- 
straction of the words as proposed would 
prevent the Inspector from carrying out 
the instructions he would receive in the 
Orders issued under Clause 26 with re- 
gard to fairs and markets. 

Mr. MURPHY said, if he under- 
stood the matter rightly, the addition of 
a few words to the Ist section of Clause 
22 would carry out the idea of the hon. 
Baronet, and reconcile the Act with the 
a it was intended to carry out. 

y the lst section the Inspector was 
bound to make a declaration, being 
allowed no discretion whatever. But if 
it were true, as he was inclined to think 
it was, that the controlling words of 
Clause 26 would enable the Privy Coun- 
cil to override that—if that was so, 
what objection could there be to add to 
the end of the section a few words to 
that effect? The section might read 
thus— 


‘¢ Where it appears to an Inspector of a local 
authority that foot-and-mouth disease exists, or 
has within ten days existed, in a cowshed, 
field, or other place, he shall forthwith make 
and sign a declaration thereof, subject to in- 
structions received from the Privy Council 
under section 4 of Clause 26.’ 


If those additional words were put in, it 
would explain the matter. It would 
override the mandatory clause; make 
the local Inspector subject to Clause 26; 
and remove the conflict which appeared 
to exist between the Ist section and the 
powers of the Privy Council. He could 
not see how, as the clause stood, the 
local Inspector could escape from the 
mandatory clause. Supposing a fair 
was about to be held in Ireland, and 
that for two or three days previously 
cattle were sent from various parts for 
sale, it would be quite possible for two 
men acting in collusion to send a 
beast affected with foot-and-mouth dis- 


ease into the fair field, and then give 
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notice. So the fair might be stopped, 
and the cattle jobbers would be enabled 
to buy at short prices. Such a possi- 
bility might oceur. He ventured to 
think that the introduction of the words 
he suggested at the end of the section 
would meet the point raised. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
could not venture to accept the words 
without consideration; but he was quite 
sure the Committee and himself had the 
same wish, and that was, to prevent 
fairs and markets becoming hot-beds 
of disease, and, at the same time, to 
avoid, as far as possible, interference 
with ordinary trade. With Clause 26, 
it was proposed to limit the action of 
the Inspector in dealing with fairs and 
markets. He might be authorized to 
deal with a part of the fair as an in- 
fected area. He was quite willing to 
consider words in the spirit and sense of 
those proposed by the hon. Member for 
Cork (Mr. Murphy), and bring them up 
on Report; but he could not consent to 
adopt the Amendment suddenly. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER trusted the 
Committee would not suppose he was 
acting in a spirit of obstruction to the 
Bill, when he moved that Progress be 
reported. They had met with a legal 
difficulty, and there was another diffi- 
culty in point.of policy. They could 
not now go through the clause, for until 
it was known in what way the Govern- 
ment were going to act, it would be im- 
possible to vote for the last Amendment 
proposed. Perhaps, after consideration, 
the Secretary to the Treasury would be 
able to furnish some information. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘“‘ That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” —(Mr. W. £. 
Forster.) 


Mr. STORER, before the Question 
was put, wished to know how, in the 
case of a fair, the occupier was to be 
defined, and he expressed a hope that 
the Government would not yield on the 
point raised. 


Motion agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to: sit 
again Zo-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


Mr. Murphy 
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METROPOLITAN. BOARD OF WORKS 
(MONEY) BILL—[Bu 251.] 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson, Mr. Chancellor of 
the Exchequer.) 
COMMITTEE. 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 
Clauses 1 to 13, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 14 (Board may raise money by 
bills). 

Mr. THOMSON HANKEY moved, in 
page 6, lines 28 and 29, to leave out ‘‘two 
million three hundred and two thousand 
pounds,” and insert ‘‘ five hundred thou- 
sand pounds.” The object was to limit the 
power of raising money for permanent 
improvements. It appeared to him that 
the whole clause was an extraordinary 
one, and he was sorry that the Metro- 
politan Board of Works should have 
thought it necessary to insert it. The 
only justification he could possibly un- 
derstand was that it was inserted in the 
Bill last year; but that was no reason 
whatever. It was perfectly inconceiv- 
able to attempt to raise money for per- 
manent improvements by borrowing at 
three, five, and 12 months. It was very 
undesirable to borrow the whole of this 
money at a particular moment. The 
state of the money market might be 
such that it would be highly inconve- 
nient to borrow. They might borrow 
money on disadvantageous terms, and 
so put an additional tax on tke Metro- 
politan ratepayers. It was left to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works whether 
they would borrow the whole of the 
money on bills of three or six months. 
Suppose the state of the markets to be 
favourable, money might be obtained 
extremely cheap.. But securities of the 
kind they gave ought not to be issued 
for three or six months; without the 
possibility of repaying them. It was 
perfectly monstrous. The hon. and gal- 
lant Member (Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg), 
who had joint charge of the Bill, said 
that it might be exceedingly convenient 
that a portion of this money should be 
so raised. If that were so, he should 
waive his objection as to the principle. 
He believed his present proposal would 
meet the views of the Secretary to the 
Treasury, and he, therefore, begged to 
move his Amendment. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that the Bill was brought in by 
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the Treasury under an arrangement 
with the Metropolitan Board of Works, 
and no objection was taken to it last 

ear. He quite admitted the force of 
all that had fallen from the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Hankey), and now that objec- 
tion had been raised, he agreed with 
him that it would be far better to limit 
these powers in the way the hon. Mem- 
ber proposed to do. Some power of that 
sort existed, and it was in the interest 
of the ratepayers that money should be 
borrowed for a short period whenever it 
was not possible to raise the money on 
advantageous terms. ‘The Metropolitan 
Board had to raise money compulsorily 
for carrying out these works; and it 
was quite possible that at the time they 
had to raise the money there might be 
difficulty in getting the money at a pro- 
per rate, and it might be advantageous 
to take short bills until the time was 
more favourable. 

Lorp FREDERICK CAVENDISH 
thought the Metropolitan Board of 
Works ought to be much obliged to the 
hon. Member who» had brought this 
matter forward. 

Sir JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG said, 
that not being really in charge of the 
Bill, but beg in favour of it, he 
might say that after the advice that 
had been given, he should be glad to 
accept the Amendment of the hon. 
Member (Mr. Hankey). He might say 
that the Bill had. been brought in for 
the last three or four.years. Before that 
time the Metropolitan Board of Works 
came to Parliament and took power to 
raise money for carrying out improve- 
ments. The Treasury thought proper, a 
few years ago, to exempt the Metropo- 
litan Board from carrying that out. The 
proposals now made brought before the 
purview of Parliament every year the 
whole of the liabilities of the Metropoli- 
tan Board...There was a statement of 
everything the Metropolitan Board had 
borrowed, and’ of the various improve- 
ments which had been sanctioned by 
Parliament. He should like to point 
out that, in former times, they could 
choose the time when they could raise 
loans. They were not obliged to go 


into the money market at a particular 
time, but could go in at any time they 
pleased that was advantageous. It was 
well known in the money market that 
the Metropolitan Board had to raise 
money every year, to earry out their 
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works. The Board wished to obtain 
terms that were advantageous to the pub- 
lic at large; and, therefore, last year 
they went to the Treasury to ask for power 
to issue a certain number of short bills, 
so that they might take advantage of 
money being cheap, and need not go 
into the market. Hon. Members knew 
that there were such things as rigging 
a market, and knocking it down when a 
loan was expected; and that was dis- 
advantageous to the public. Therefore, 
they sought power to issue these bills, 
in order to prevent the necessity of 
raising money in a manner that might 
be injurious to ratepayers. The Metro- 
politan Board of Works was not able 
to raise money by these bills without 
the consent of the Treasury, and they 
acted in the manner most advantageous 
to the public interest. 

Sir UGHTRED KAY-SHUTTLE- 
WORTH said, the hon. Member for 
Peterborough (Mr. Hankey) was en- 
titled to the thanks of the House for 
ealling attention to the subject. From 
what was said by the Secretary to the 
Treasury, it was quite clear the subject 
was not sufficiently considered last Ses- 
sion, when legislation took place of which 
he could not entirely approve. He 
should like to ask two questions whilst 
they were on this Bill. It was a new 
mode of raising money by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works. He wanted 
to know what security there was to pre- 
vent fraud on these bills? Another ex- 
planation he would like to be given was 
as to how the banking of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works was done? That 
was a subject which he thought ought 
to be more fully discussed by the House 
at some other time. It was obvious, 
from explanations given, that the Metro- 
politan Board of Works did not bank 
with the Bank of England. He had 
heard that the Metropolitan Board of 
Works had a very expensive system of 
banking. It was said that there was a 
large sum of money left at a certain bank 
by the Metropolitan Board which might 
as well be left at the Bank of England, 
and for which the ratepayers of London 
might have got a large sum of money. 
He should like some explanation as to 
the precautions proposed for preventing 
the fraudulent issue of these hills. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
would remind hon. Members that he was 
not responsible for the action under this 
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Bill last year. Itwas thought to be for the 
interest of the public that power shoul. 
be given to allow the Metropolitan Board 
of Works to raise money in this par- 
ticular way. He could not give any 
answer as to the banking account, be- 
cause he had nothing to do with it. 

Sm JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG 
thought the hon. Member who had used 
the term ‘‘fraudulent” could not have 
made himself acquainted with the facts. 
The bills were issued by the Board, and 
countersigned by the Treasury. He did 
not quite catch what the hon. Member 
said about banking account; but the 
facts of the case were these. They 
obtained interest for a certain por- 
tion of the money of the Board. 
Their bankers were the London and 
Westminster Bank. A great many ru- 
mours had been set about, and state- 
ments more than erroneous had got into 
the public prints. He had not taken 
the trouble to answer them; because, 
if he did, he might have nothing else 
to do. The London and Westminster 
Bank became the bankers of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works 10 or 11 years 
ago. That bank gave interest which the 
Bank of England did not. In one year 
the interest which the ratepayers of 
London received on deposits was upwards 
of £30,000. That was better than leav- 
ing the money idle at the Bank of Eng- 
land. He did not know whether the 
hon. Member wished for any further 
explanation; but, if so, he would be 
happy to give it. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 15 and 16 agreed to. 


Clause 17 (Mode of Issue of Metro- 
politan bills). 

Mr. COURTNEY said, this was a 
clause which prescribed the forms and 
conditions under which bills were to be 
issued, and by what authority they were 
to be sanctioned. It appeared they were 
to be issued on the warrant of the Trea- 
sury; but it was not provided that any 
notice of this warrant should appear on 
the face of the bills, and the warrants 
would not be inseparably attached to 
the bills so as to become part of them. 
It was quite possible that bills might be 
issued by the Board without the warrant 
of the Treasury, or, at all events, with- 
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out the observance of every prescribed 


dj formality. The bills were negotiable, 


and would probably pass into the hands 
of bankers without any warrant; and 
having no reason to suspect informality, 
the question would then arise, whether 
those who had taken them for value 
ought not to be protected, even though 
the bills had been irregularly issued ? 
It might be that the Courts of Law 
would protect such holders without any 
express provision on their behalf, as it 
was the essential and distinguishing 
characteristic of a bill of exchange, that 
a person taking it for value, without 
notice of any equities binding it in the 
hands of the previous holder, held it 
discharged from these equities; but the 
point should be made clear. Those who 
took the bills bond fide ought to be pro- 
tected, and their rights should be per- 
fect. He did not wish to arrest the 
progress of the Bill on the present occa- 
sion; but he would ask whether, next 
year, words could not be inserted to 
protect the holders of those bills from 
loss by the bills having been irregularly 
drawn? 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA hoped the 
Government would not assent to the pro- 
posal. Those who took the bills of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, if 
they had been irregularly issued, ought 
not to have any greater facilities for 
recovering the amounts than those at 
present existing in analogous cases. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY could not 
agree with the observations of the hon. 
Gentleman (Sir Joseph M‘Kenna), be- 
cause the object was to enable the 
Metropolitan Board to get money at a 
cheap rate. In order to do that, it was 
necessary that their bills should be 
secure. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA simply 
wished that no more facilities should 
be given to the executive officials of the 
Metropolitan Board of Works than to 
those of any other public body to make 
irregular bills of exchange indefeasible 
securities. 


Clause agreed to. 
Remaining Clauses agreed to. 
Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 


sidered o-morrow, at Two of the 
clock. 
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TELEGRAPHS,. BILL—[Lords]—[Buu 247.] 
(Lord John Manners.) 
SECOND READING DEFERRED. 


Mr. WHITWELL wished to ask the 
Government. whether they intended to 
proceed with the Bill? It had aroused 
strong feeling, and he would like to 
know whether the Government proposed 
to. refer it to a Select Committee, or to 
go forward, or what course they poposed 
to take ? 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he would be able to inform the hon. 
Member on Monday. He had not con- 
ferred with his noble Friend at the head 
of the Post Office (Lord John Manners), 
but he would refer to him upon the 
question that had been raised. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 


next. 


VALUATION OF LANDS (SCOTLAND) 
AMENDMENT (re-committed) BILL. 
(Sir Windham Anstruther, Mr. Campbell- 
Bannerman, Sir Edward Colebrooke, Sir 
Graham Montgomery, Mr. Ramsay.) 
[BILL 205.]. COMMITTEE. 


Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


On Question, ‘‘ That the Preamble be 
postponed ? ” 

Mr. R. W. DUFF moved that the 
Chairman report Progress, because ‘the 
Bill raised important questions as to the 
assessment of railways, besides other 
matters, and it was impossible to enter 
into them at that late hour. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report. Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again.”— 
(Mr. Robert Duff.) 


Sm GRAHAM MONTGOMERY 
urged that the late period of the Session 
rendered it necessary to proceed with 
the Bill. The question of rates on rail- 
ways had been settled by the Select Com- 
mittee of 1870; and all he proposed to 
do was to carry their recommendation 
into effect. He, therefore, hoped the 


hon. Member opposite (Mr. R. W. Duff) 
would allow the Bill to proceed. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, the mea- 
sure involved important principles with 
regard to rating. He was not prepared 
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to say whether he approved altogether 
of those principles or not, as embodied 
in the Bill; but they were so important 
as affecting the incidence of taxation in 
Scotland, that he questioned whether it 
was competent to introduce a measure 
on the subject in the form which this 
Bill had taken. It presented a new mode 
of levying taxation, and, in point of 
fact, added to the taxation of the country; 
or, at least, provided that it should be 
levied upon a higher valuation than at 
present. This was nota time for the 
discussion of the question. It might be 
quite true that these matters had been 
reported upon by the Select Committee 
of 1870; but that very fact showed that 
a measure of so much importance ought 
to have been brought forward on the 
responsibility of the Government, and 
not by a private Member. The public 
of Scotland, who were so vitally affected 
by the Bill, knew nothing about its 
present provisions; for, since its intro- 
duction, it had been entirely altered, and 
they had had no opportunity of knowing 
what change the measure proposed with 
regard to the mode of levying taxation. 
The effect of the Bill would be to in- 
crease the taxation upon certain classes 
of property for the benefit of others. 
Under these circumstances, he thought 
the people of Scotland ought to be in- 
formed, as they might be by a report of 
this discussion in the newspapers, what 
was the real nature and effect of the 
change contemplated by the Bill in its 
altered form. He would appeal to the 
Chairman whether a measure dealing 
with so important a question, and affect- 
ing the taxation of the people of Scot- 
land, ought to be introduced in the form 
in which it was now brought forward ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN ruled that the Bill, 
in its present form, was in Order, as it 
dealt with a question of local rating 
only. 

Sr JOSEPH M‘KENNA thought 
it was scarcely fair to proceed with the 
Bill at so late an hour, and, therefore, 
supported the Motion for reporting Pro- 
gress, as a reasonable proposition. It 
could not be complained by the hon. 
Member(Sir Graham Montgomery), who 
had charge of the measure, that it was 
likely to be damaged in any way by 
putting the Committee off for another 
night or so; because the hon. Gentleman 
would, no doubt, have a fair chance of 
bringing it on between 1 and 2 o’clock 
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on some of the nights in the course of 
next week. He, therefore, hoped that 
the hon. Member would not proceed 
with it now. 

Mr. ADAM expressed a hope that the 
hon, Gentleman (Sir Graham Mont- 
gomery) would persevere with the Bill 
to-night. It was absurd to say that the 
Bill was not known. It had long been 
before the public, and they had had 
ample opportunity for making themselves 
acquainted with the changes it contem- 
plated. Tosay that the hon. Member 
(Sir Graham Montgomery) ought not to 
bring the Bill on at that hour of the night 
was, considering the advanced period of 
the Session, as much as to say that he 
should not bring it forward at all. It 
was hard that an hon. Member should 
sit there till a late hour, in order to bring 
on a Bill, and yet be told that he must 
not proceed with it, because the hour 
was late. If Bills of that kind were not 
taken at a late hour, they could not be 
taken at all. He, therefore, trusted 
that the hon. Member who had charge 
of the Bill would persevere with it, as it 
was a measure which ought to be passed, 
and was much wanted in Scotland. 

Dr. CAMERON shared the view just 
expressed by the right hon. Gentleman 
(Mr. Adam). The Bill had long been 
before the House, and for many weeks 
in its present shape before the public. 
If it. were proceeded with in Committee, 
the public would, in no way, be damni- 
fied. The discussion of the Bill, if op- 
posed on Report, would not come on at 
a later hour than half-past 12. He 
hoped the hon. Member who had charge 
of the Bill would do his best to get it 
through Committee to-night. There 
was not the smallest danger of any in- 
jury to constituents, as the hon. Member 
below him (Mr. R. W. Duff) would, if the 
Bill passed through Committee in a 
shape to which he objected, still have it 
in his power to prevent its discussion at 
the next stage at any hour later than 
half-past 12. 

Mr. DILLWYN said, passing Bills 
was one thing, but passing bad Bills 
was another. The House, which had 
been sitting for many hours, would have 
to meet at 2 o’clock the next day; and 
he did not think it was either convenient 
or desirable to proceed with the discus- 
sion of a Bill at an hour when the Com- 
mittee could not very well arrive at right 
conclusions. It was an objectionable 
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practice to force Bills through at a late 
hour. It was resorted to generally to- 
wards the close of the Session; and he 
did not think that legislation, under 
such ‘circumstances, was calculated to 
effect’ improvements. He hoped the 
Motion for reporting Progress would be 
agreed to. It was much more difficult 
to discuss Bills at that late hour than it 
would be at 2 o’clock the next day. 

Mri R. W. DUFF did not wish to ap- 
pear’as an obstructive. This was an im- 
portant Bill. It was true that it had 
been “before ‘the country, and the con- 
sequence was that many representations 
had been made to him of the unfair 
character of the measure. It was really 
a most audacious attempt on the part of 
the railways to assess other properties, 
and to save their own from taxation. The 
existing Act provided that one-half the 
expenses of improvements might be 
deducted ; but this Bill proposed to levy 
the whole of the expenses upon other 
property, entirely excluding that of 
railways. If that principle were adopted 
in Scotland, it would next be applied to 
England. Under these circumstances, 
he thought the Committee would acquit 
him of obstruction, if he persevered 
with his Motion for reporting Progress. 

THe LORD ADVOCATE said, the 
ponpeedl of the hon. Member (Mr. R. W. 

uff) would have been a most reason- 
able one if he had limited his opposi- 
tion to the clauses which dealt with 
the matter in question. The Bill con- 
tained some very valuable clauses, which 
had not been mentioned by the hon. 
Gentleman. For his own part, he did 
not see why the hon. Member who had 
the Bill in charge should not be per- 
mitted to go on with the clauses, ex- 
cepting those which the hon. Gentleman 
opposite(Mr.R. W. Duff) had objected to. 
If that course were adopted, a discussion 
on the latter might be taken at a future 
stage. The Bill contained provisions 
which were necessary for the adminis- 
tration of the law of valuation in Scot- 
land. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA deprecated 
proceeding at that hour of the night 
with a Bill to which there were no fewer 
than 23 Amendments. The Committee 
could not fairly consider so many at that 
time. No doubt it was a very meri- 
torious measure; but as it would, if 
preted, be made a precedent for both 

ngland. and Ireland, he protested 
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against its being considered .at 10 
minutes past 1 in the morning. 

Sm GRAHAM MONTGO Y,.re- 
ferring to what had just fallen from the 
hon. Member opposite. (Sir . Joseph 
M‘Kenna) as to the number of Amend- 
ments on the Paper, assured the Com- 
mittee that their consideration would 
not occupy more than five minutes, as 
they were all agreed upon by the parties 
interested in the Bill: With regard to 
the remark that the rating of railways 
was a question which the Government 
ought to undertake, he could only say 
that they had never been able to find an 
opportunity to deal with it, but the 
present attempt had their approval; and, 
therefore, he hoped the Committee would 
consent to proceed with the Bill. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided:—Ayes 29; 
Noes 57: Majority 28.— (Div. List, 
No. 227.) 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he had 
to move that the Chairman do now leave 
the Chair. He wished to explain that 
this was a very important measure, as it 
altered the incidence of taxation in 
Scotland. The right hon. and learned 
Gentleman (the Lord Advocate) ‘had 
said that the subject had been before, 
and had been reported upon by, a Select 
Committee ; but if that were so, and if 
the Bill were approved by the Govern~- 
ment, surely it ought to have: been 
brought forward as a Government Bill. 
But he wished particularly to call attén~ 
tion to Clause 9, which taised a very 
important question as to the inci- 
dence of taxation. He might fairly 
say that the people in Seotland did 
not know anything as to what was 
proposed in the Bill.’’ It would, no 
doubt, be very acceptable to the Rail- 
way Companies, as it would relieve 
them of a very considerable amount of 
taxation; but he hoped that the Go- 
vernment would see that there were a 
number of Scotch Members who were 
determined not to allow the Bill to pass 
through Committee that night. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do now. leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. J. W. Barclay.) 


Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said,’ that 
all he wished to point out was that'there 
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were two questions in the Bill. There 
was one; which he granted was a ver 
important question—namely, that which 
was contained in the 8th clause, and 
had reference to the rating of railways, 
and he thought that ought to be fairly 
discussed by the House. But all the 
other part of the Bill was matter about 
which there was no dispute. Of course, 
if the Committee were determined not 
to go on with the Bill, he would advise 
his hon. Friend in charge of it not to 
get into a wrangle and waste time; but 
he certainly was of opinion that the 
Committees might get through those 
clauses about which there was no dis- 
pute. They were matters which were 
absolutely essential for the rating in 
Scotland, and had nothing whatever to 
do with that part of the Bill which dealt 
with railways. 

Mr. R. W. DUFF asked, whether the 
Government would give an assurancethat 
the 8th and 9th clauses of the Bill would 
not be pressed until the principle con- 
tained in them was adopted in England ? 

Mr. CAMPBELL - BANNERMAN 
said, that his name was on the back of 
the Bill, but it had been placed there 
before these particular clauses were 
added. The Bill had had for its objects 
the establishment of committees of as- 
sessment and the giving certain facilities 
for appeal. It had since been extended 
to other matters, and he was not at pre- 
sent prepared to say whether he agreed 
or disagreed with them ; but he thought 
his hon. Friend in charge of the Bill 
was quite entitled to take the first seven 
clauses, which really were the original 
Bill; and the rest of the clauses might 
be left over for future consideration. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, that 
after the explanation that had just been 
given, they ought not to take the Bill at 
all at that hour of the night; for it ap- 
peared that some of the most serious 
clauses had not appeared in the Bill 
when the hon. Gentleman’s name was 
upon the back of it. It was, as a matter 
of fact, another Bill substituted for the 
original measure. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, he was very 
much in the position of the hon. Mem- 
ber for Stirling (Mr. Campbell-Banner- 
man), for his name was on the back of 
the Bill; but it had been placed there 
when neither the 8th, 9th, or 10th. 
clauses ‘were in it, and those were the 
very parts of the Bill to which objection 
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had been taken. Therefore, he had not 
wished to interrupt the progress of the 
Bill, and had, accordingly, left the 
House when the division took place ; 
but he felt that if the Home Secretary 
would say that the Government were 
going now to object to progress with the 
8th, 9th, and 10th clauses, then he 
would beg of his hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Banffshire (Mr. R. W. Duff) to 
allow them to proceed with the useful 
clauses which were contemplated when 
the Bill was first introduced. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS said, that 
he should not wish to proceed with 
these clauses that night. 

Mr. RAMSAY said, that that was 
not enough. He wished the Govern- 
ment to say that they would not proceed 
with them at all. If they would do 
that, Members on his side of the House 
would allow the useful part of the Bill 
to pass. 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS thought it 
would be better to adjourn the debate, 
as it was only wasting time to go any 
further. 


Motion (Mr. J. W. Barclay), by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon TZuesday next. 





INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (IRELAND). 


Committee to consider of authorising the ex- 
tension of the several provisions of “'The Irish 
Church Act, 1869,” with respect to Advances to 
be made by the Commissioners for the Reduc- 
tion of the National Debt to the Commissioners 
of Church Temporalities, and with respect to 
the powers of the Commissioners of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury in relation to the Money to be 
so raised, to the provisions of any Act of the 
present Session to promote Intermediate Edu- 
cation in Ireland (Queen’s Recommendation sig- 
nified), To-morrow, at Two of the clock. 


House adjourned at half after 
One o'clock. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Friday, 19th July, 1878. 


MINUTES. ]—Pusric Brris—First Reading— 
Police (Expenses) Act Continuance * (165) ; 
Corrib (Galway) River * (166). 

wT eeegie peas: and Bridges (Scotland) 
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Cyprus— Slavery. 


Committee—Local. Government Provisional Or- 
der (Darenth Valley) * (152). 

Committee—Report—Charitable Trusts * (150). 

Select‘ Committee—Report—Epping Forest *. 

Report—Epping Forest * (144-164) ; County of 
Hertford * (154). 


ISLAND OF CYPRUS—SLAVERY. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart GRANVILLE: I beg to ask the 
noble Marquess. the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs a Question, of which 
I have given him private Notice. At 
once, let me tender the noble Marquess 
my. acknowledgment for the suggestion 
he.gavemewhen I spokeonthis Question, 
I am sorry to say, however, that in none 
of the geographical authorities to which 
he referred. me was I able to obtain the 
desired information. I can quite under- 
stand the Government not knowing much 
about the Island of Cyprus. I find, on 
referring to the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
that there are only 15 lines which re- 
fer to the state of the Island, and there 
is no information with regard to the par- 
ticular Question which I have asked the 
noble Marquess to answer— Whether he 
can give a more detailed answer than 
that which was given by the noble Duke 
(the Duke of Richmond and Gordon), in 
the absence of the noble Marquess, with 
respect to the very important question 
of slavery, as to what extent it prevails 
in the Island, and what arrangements 
Her Majesty’s Government have agreed 
to make in the matter ? 

Tue Marquess or SALISBURY: I 
regret that in this matter I have no 
official information to tender to the noble 
Earl. Sir Garnet Wolseley, the newly- 
appointed Governor, has not yet arrived 
in the Island; and has, therefore, not 
had any opportunity of studying the con- 
dition and institutions of the Island, As 
soon as we receive the information, we 
shall be happy to communicate it. Of 
course, when we hear from Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, we shall take such decision as 
may appear to us proper. Considering 
the result of the noble Earl’s researches, 
I shall not refer him to any other au- 
thorities. My noble Friend the late 
Viceroy of India (the Earl of Northbrook) 
has offered us advice upon which, I own, 
I think it will be wise to act in this in- 
stance; and that is, that we should, 
before acting in any manner with re- 
ference. to a distant part of our ad- 
ministration, consult the authorities upon 
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the spot. That is a doctrine which my 
noble Friend maintains, and wisely 
maintains, and it is certainly one to 
which Her Majesty’s Government will 
adhere in all matters connected with the 
Island which has lately come under their 
administration. 

Viscount CARDWELL understood 
that the Island of Cyprus was now not 
a protected territory, but a Crown Colony, 
that the flag of England was flying 
there, and that a Governor had been ap- 
pointed by the Crown. Now, he appre- 
hended that the noble Marquess did not 
mean to say that, as that was the case, 
slavery could possibly exist within the 
territory ? 

Lorp LILFORD asked for their Lord- 
ships’ indulgence, while he made a few 
remarks upon the condition of Cyprus, 
where he had spent some time. It ap- 
peared to him that there was a vast 
amount of misconception and misunder- 
standing abroad upon the subject. He 
was in the Tsland during the months 
of April and May, 1875, his object being 
principally scientific. He had no lack of 
facilities for inquiring into the real condi- 
tion of things. The main objection, so far 
as he knew, to the Island of Cyprus, in a 
commercial and military point of view, 
was that it had no harbours; and then 
it was stated that the insalubrity of its 
climate was very great. As to the first 
of these considerations, it was certainly 
true that, with the exception of Fama- 
gousta, which was very fairly protected, 
there was no harbour, or, rather, road- 
stead, of importance in the Island. 
Another of the best known and most 
used was Larnaka, which, however, was 
an open roadstead exposed to the South- 
east winds. The was another point on 
the same coast of the same character, 
but rather better, perhaps, which might 
be made into a fairly convenient harbour, 
if a breakwater were erected. But there, 
again, they were met by the same ob- 
jection—it was exposed to South-easterly 
winds. In his opinion, the place that 
ought to be made into a harbour, and 
that at once, was Famagousta, which 
was on the East coast of the Island. 
There was a harbour there already, 
though largely filled up, which was 
amply protected from the most trouble- 
some winds. The silting could be re- 
moved, and the harbour made very 
practicable. In order to protect it, a 


mole, now ruined, had been erected. 
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The anchorage was very good for small 
vessels, in from three-and-a-half to four- 
and-a-half fathoms of water, and troops 
could be easily landed with the aid of 
steam launches. A fair anchorage was 
easily found for large vessels. He had 
considerable opportunity of forming a 
judgment upon the point of insalubrity, 
and he, and those who accompanied him, 
formed one by no means unfavourable. 
His pursuit in the Island led him to 
seek the marshes, of which, with very 
few exceptions, there was nothing worthy 
of the name. As to the insalubrity of 
the climate, he wished to refer their Lord- 
ships to a Report by Mr. Consul Laing, 
who said—‘‘ The Island is not unhealthy, 
but demands simplicity in diet, and 
temperance in habits.’”? Could anything 
more be said for any place in the world? 
He (Lord Lilford) had visited almost all 
the large Islands in the Mediterranean, 
and he had found none of them more 
agreeable than Cyprus—an opinion in 
which he believed he was borne out by 
such statistics as existed upon the sub- 
ject. Cyprus was, at least, more healthy 
than Sardinia or Corsica, and certainly 
than Sicily. The want of water in 
Cyprus was much spoken of; but there 
was really not want of water, though 
there was certainly a great absence of 
means of utilizing it. Wells existed 
there in great abundance, It was only 
money and enterprize that were required 
in Cyprus; and, in his opinion, its 
acquisition, putting aside political and 
military considerations altogether, was 
one of the wisest and best acts done by 
any Minister in this country for a good 
while. 


ROADS AND BRIDGES (SCOTLAND) 
BILL—(No. 167.) 
(The Lord President.) 
SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Toe Dvuxze or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON, in moving that the Bill be 
now read the second time, said, it dealt 
with the management of the roads and 
bridges in Scotland; and, although the 
clauses numbered 125, its object might 
be very briefly stated. It would not be 
necessary for him to go through all the 
clauses, and he should content himself 
with directing attention to some of the 
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more salient points. In Scotland, there 
was no obligation at common law to 
make or maintain the roads and bridges. 
The roads in Scotland were of two de- 
scriptions—statute-labour and turnpike 
roads. The first were orginally made 
to meet local wants, and they were 
made by the personal service of the in- 
habitants of the parish. After a time, 
that personal service was found to be 
inconvenient, and it was commuted for 
a parish rate, upon which were placed 
the making and maintenance of the 
roads. The turnpike roads were under 
Local Acts in different parts of the coun- 
try. They were originally the great 
arteries of intercommunication through- 
out the country, and they practically 
carried all the through traffic in Scot- 
land at one time, just as they formerly 
didin England. They were the avenues 
of communication between very distant 
parts of the country, and that fixed their 
general characte ras opposed to the local 
—the statute-labour roads—which were 
of a strictly local character, constituting 
the means of intercommunication in the 
parish. The turnpike roads were not 
maintained by assessment, but by tolls 
taken uponthem. The introduction and 
growth of the railway system in Scot- 
land, as in England, entirely altered the 
condition of the traffic, diverting it to 
itself from the turnpike and statute- 
labour roads. There was, consequently, 
not that difference now that existed for- 
merly between these two denominations 
of roads, because the turnpike road had 
virtually become a local means of carry- 
ing on traffic. In many instances, to 
his own knowledge, the traffic that for- 
merly went on turnpike roads, yielding 
tolls out of which these roads were main- 
tained, had left them to such an extent 
for the railways, that, at last, the tolls 
were insufficient to pay the salary of the 
toll-keeper or keep the toll-house in a 
proper state of repair. Hence it was 
that, by the Bill which their Lordships 
were now asked to read a second time, 
tolls were abolished and statute-labour 
and turnpike roads were combined, and 
were to be supported throughout that 
part of the country by rates, the roads 
going through the county outside the 
burghs being supported by rates levied 
on the land, and all the roads and 
streets of the burghs being supported 
by the local authorities of such burghs 
out of rates levied within them. Many 


The Duke of Richmond and Gordon 
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laces had already got Private Acts of 

arliament abolishing tolls, and there 
the roads were maintained by an assess- 
ment on land, one-half being paid by 
the landowner, and the other by the 
tenant. There were counties that had 
got Bills to apply this system when 
the debts upon their roads were extin- 
guished ; and there were other counties, 
as Dumfries and Forfar, that had got 
Private Acts taking power to avail them- 
selves of similar provisions to those in 
the Bill when they thought fit, the power 
taken under these two Bills being per- 
missive. Out of the 32 counties in 
Scotland, 18 were already provided for 
in this way, and did not require to be 
dealt with by the Bill. Fourteen, there- 
fore, remained untouched by any legis- 
lation of that kind. The 18 counties 
that were now under Private Acts of 
Parliament were chiefly agricultural and 
pastoral counties, not counties in the 
centre of Scotland. It was necessary 
that something should be done in the 
question which the Bill attempted to 
solve. Nosatisfactory action had hitherto 
been taken in this matter, and no mea- 
sure passed. Besides, the Turnpike Acts 
would expire at no very distant period. 
It was, therefore, advisable that some- 
thing should be determined upon with- 
out further delay. So long ago as 1859, 
a Royal Commission was appointed by 
Her Majesty’s Government to inquire 
into the whole subject, and they re- 
ported in favour of abolishing tolls, 
of the placing of the cost of roads on 
rates chargeable on real property, and 
of the intrusting of them to the manage- 
ment of the road trustees in counties, 
and of the municipal authorities in 
burghs, where they had already charge 
of the streets. The present Bill, like 
the Bill of last Session, was framed with 
the view of giving practical effect to the 
recommendations of that Commission. 
The Commission did not deal with the 
important point connected with the 
counties of Lanark and Renfrew, and 
he thought he was justified in saying 
that it was in consequence of their not 
having made any proposal on that sub- 
ject that it had been found impossible 
to carry out their recommendations to 
their full extent, that being really the 
difficult question that had to be solved ; 
because, as he had shown their Lord- 
ships, with 18 counties in Scotland no 
difficulty had arisen,-as they had all 
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brought in private Acts, which in all 
the counties with which he ‘was ac- 
quainted, were’ working satisfactorily. 
The difficulty was, no doubt, a great 
one, of adjusting the liability between 
the towns and the counties, because the 
county roads in the immediate vicinity 
of the towns suffered much greater 
wear-and-tear than those roads which 
were further in the country, where the 
traffic was not so great. The proposal of 
the Bill of 1877, which did not find 
favour in Parliament, was to give 
powers to the Secretary of State 
to proceed by Provisional Order in 
arranging some of these matters; but 
the counties which would have been 
affected by these Provisional Orders ob- 
jected to that course of Secoeee, and 
suggested that it would be far better 
that this matter should not be dealt 
with by the Secretary of State, but by 
clauses in a Bill; and accordingly his 
right hon. Friend the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department deputed a 
gentleman last autumn to go down to 
Glasgow and make inquiries there, so 
as to furnish the Secre of State with 
such information as would enable him 
to deal with this part of the subject in 
a Bill which he had it in contemplation 
to introduce to Parliament. In conse- 
quence of the Report which was made 
to the Secretary of State, a clause to 
which the noble Earl opposite (the Earl 
of Rosebery) most particularly objected 
—he was not aware that the noble Earl 
called in question any other—was in- 
serted in the Bill, the clause being that 
which now stood as Clause 89. He be- 
lieved he was right in saying that there 
was a general feeling in this part of 
Scotland—he might almost say a unani- 
mous feeling; but, at any rate, a general 
feeling—that some such measure was 
very desirable, and that it would bea 
serious misfortune if this measure was 
not passed during the present Session 
of Parliament; because there were in 
the Bill such provisions as would put an 
end to the unsatisfactory state.of things 
which had existed for so many years, 
and which several successive Govern- 
ments had endeavoured to deal with, 
though hitherto unsuccessfully. There 
would be grievous. disappointment, in 
fact, if the Bill did not pass: He was 


bound to say, however, that the City of 
Glasgow did not en of the 89th 
e regretted that 
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very much, because they all knew what a 
very important City Glasgow was, they all 
knew what a public-spirited Corporation 
it possessed, and how great an interest 
they took in all public buildings and 
works connected with the improvement 
of the City. Therefore, he repeated he 
was sorry that they were not altogether 
satisfied with the proposal of the 89th 
clause. There was now a provision in 
that clause, however, by which at the 
end of five years there might be a revi- 
sion of the sum paid annually by Glas- 
gow towards the maintenance of the 
county roads, and this, it was hoped, 
might satisfy the City. The Bill pro- 
posed to continue in force all the exist- 
ing turnpike and statute labour roads 
until June, 18838, and, on that date, if 
the provisions of this Bill had not been 
accepted voluntarily, it should then take 
effect compulsorily on those counties 
which had not accepted it. The aboli- 
tion of tolls, of statute labour, and of 
what was known as causeway mail, 
was also provided for inthe Bill. Then 
the management of the roads, whether 
turnpike or statute labour, was placed 
under the management, in counties, of 
road trustees, and in burghs, of the 
local authority. And there was a clause 
which provided for the constitution of a 
new road authority, primarily the county 
road trustees, but including the Com- 
missionersof Supply, and representatives 
of the ratepayers of each parish, selected 
aecording to numbers. Then, as the 
road trustees, if taken as a whole, would 
be a rather large and numerous body, 
power was given them to appoint, out of 
their number, a smaller number, to carry 
out some of the provisions of the Bill. 
The trustees were to divide the county 
into convenient districts, and the manage- 
ment of the roads im each of these was 
given to a district committee named by 
the trustees. The county road trust 
was to conduct the general business, but 
they had no power of imposing assess- 
ments for the purposes of the Act, that 
power being retained in the hands of 
the larger body of trustees. The assess- 
ments for the repairs of the highways 
were to be paid, half by the owners, and 
half by the occupiers of the lands and 
heritages in each district. Under the 
powers given by the 58th section, for the 
construction of new roads and bridges, 
the cost of these would fall entirely upon 
the owners, because they would have 
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the sole voice in deciding whether these 
roads should be constructed. Then there 
were some provisions, which had been 
very carefully considered, relating to the 
valuation and allocation between counties 
and burghs of the road debts. He did 
not think there were any other provisions 
to which he need call their Lordships’ 
attention. He had, as shortly as he 
could, stated the main provisions of the 
Bill. He would ask their Lordships to 
give it a second reading, and wait to 
hear what the noble Ear! had to say in 
objection to it, in order to reply to any 
arguments he might make use of. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(TZhe Lord President.) 


Tue Fart or ROSEBERY, who had 
given Notice to move that the Bill be 
referred to a Select Committee, under 
Standing Order, No. 96, said, he was 
exceeding unwilling to impede the pro- 
gress of a Bill which he believed the 
people of Scotland would welcome as a 
great boon; and if he thought for a 
moment that it would retard the accom- 
plishment of that object, or reduce the 
value of that boon in any respect, he, 
for one, would not be found to make the 

roposal he was about to submit. But 

e believed the general principle which 
the noble Duke had stated, was hardly 
the principle applicable to the whole 
Bill; and he had come to plead on behalf 
of a great constituency in Scotland, that 
it might not be excepted from that prin- 
ciple. There was also a minor case, 
which was a very hard case, and which 
was not included in the Bill, and which 
he submitted rather ad misericordiam to 
the consideration of the Government. It 
was the case of the burgh of Linlithgow. 
It was a very peculiar case. Linlithgow 
was originally a small village surrounded 
by Royal Palaces and bearing some re- 
semblance to Windsor; and there many 
of Her Majesty’s Predecessors had been 
born. In the time of the Commonwealth 
the burgh of Linlithgow met with ex- 
tremely rough treatment at the hands of 
the soldiers of Cromwell, and at the time 
of the Restoration it, in fact, had entirely 
disappeared. It was thought that some 
endeavour ought to be made to com- 
pensate it, and, accordingly, it was re- 
solved to purchase a bridge a mile beyond 
the burgh, from the Ear! of Linlithgow, 
at a price which was then a considerable 
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sum in Scotland, and present it to the 
town. The burgh was confirmed in the 
possession ot the bridge by an Act of the 
Parliament of Scotland in 1685, with the 
view of securing a small income to it. 
That was the sole income the burgh of 
Linlithgow had to rely upon. If Par- 
liament now took it away under this 
Bill, as he feared they were about to do, 
they would put an end to one of the 
most ancient Royal burghs by rendering 
it bankrupt. That was a small case. 
The next case he had to lay before their 
Lordships was a case of equal hardship, 
but of considerably greater magnitude. 
The date on which the Government laid 
this Bill on the Table of Parliament was 
the 18th January, and a few days after- 
wards it was read a second time. By 
the provisions of the Bill, the counties 
of Lanark and Renfrew were divided 
into three wards—the Lower Ward, the 
Middle Ward, and the Upper Ward. 
On the 20th March the Lord Advocate 
gave Notice to the Committee of an 
Amendment by the clause which now 
stood. as the 89th clause in this Bill. 
That 89th clause utterly removed the 
restrictions of the three wards as re- 
garded Glasgow, making Glasgow be- 
long to the entire district, and imposing 
a sum of £12,500 a-year upon Glasgow 
for the maintenance of the county roads, 
imposing also upon Glasgow a consi- 
derable proportion of the debt of these 
two counties. In short, Glasgow was 
treated most disadvantageously under 
this Bill. His case did not compel him 
to pronounce any opinion on its assess- 
ment, but he would point out that an 
assessment of this kind, imposing a 
capital sum of £330,000 on Glasgow, was 
not imposed without some reason or cause 
being shown, and, as had been stated 
by the noble Duke, some reason was 
put forward; because a Mr. Smith, a 
gentleman of great ability connected 
with the Home Office, was sent down 
to Lanarkshire, Renfrewshire, and Glas- 
gow, to make inquiries. He met re- 
peatedly with the Gentlemen represent- 
ing the City and the counties, but these 
Gentlemen never had an opportunity 
of confronting each other or cross- 
examining each other. Fortified by 
these interviews, Mr. Smith returned 
to London, drew up a Report which 
satisfied the Home Secretary, but which 
had never been laid on the Table of 
Parliament and which Glasgow had 
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never seen. He (the Earl of Rosebery) 
— Glasgow had a right to demand 
a little more public, deliberate, and free 
inquiry, before it was called upon to 
pay £320,000 or £330,000. The con- 
tribution was so excessive, that it almost 
resembled the sum that might be levied 
on Glasgow in case of capture by a 
foreign enemy. That it should be levied 
in consequence of a Report which Glas- 
gow had never seen, and which the 
Members of either House of Parliament 
had not seen, was an extrordinary thing. 
There was this further element totake into 
consideration that the merits of this case 
could not be clearly explained without a 
map. Some of the roads for which 
Glasgow was called upon to pay were 40 
miles from the City, and considerably 
nearer Edinburgh than Glasgow, and it 
was hard that this should be done on 
private Reports, without Glasgow being 
able to state their case before a Com- 
mittee of their Lordships’ House. In- 
stead of the City being called upon to 
prove its claim for immunity from this 
assessment, imposed on it by the Go- 
vernment, the burden of proof lay upon 
the Government. itself. The Govern- 
ment had brought in a Highways Bill 
for England. Into that Bill they had 
introduced a clause by which no borough 
with a separate court of quarter sessions 
was called upon to pay rates for the 
support of the county roads. Not even 
the Metropolis was called upon to make 
such a contribution; and it didseem hard, 
that if in England even the Metropolis 
was to be exempted from contributing 
to make good the wear-and-tear of roads 
in its immediate vicinity, in Scotland 
Glasgow should be called upon to 
pay such an extraordinary amount in 
respect of the roads not all in its neigh- 
bourhood. The noble Duke had ad- 
ministered consolation of a very dubious 
kind to Glasgow. He had said that if 
Glasgow found the sum large, in five 
years it might come to Parliament under 
the provisions of this Bill and argue its 
case; but by that time Glasgow would 
have paid an enormous sum towards the 
debt and maintenance of the county 
roads, simply for the purpose of enabl- 
ing this Bill to pass without the slight 
delay that would, be necessary if their 
Lordships granted the inquiry that was 
asked. If ever a case demanded the 
consideration of a Select Committee of 
their Lordships’ House, not merely on 
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account of Glasgow, but on account of 
the reputation of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, that was the case in question. 
The case was so strong in favour of an 
inquiry, that it was worth while asking 
what were the objections that could be 
urged against it. The first objection 
was that it would delay the Bill. But 
the Corporation of Glasgow were con- 
fident that if a Committee were ap- 
pointed, their case could be presented at 
a day’s notice. If there was no further 
opposition before the Select Committee 
than that of Glasgow to the clauses of 
the Bill, the hearing and consideration 
of the matter would not delay the Bill 
more than a few days. ‘This trifling 
delay would really facilitate the mea- 
sure. Then the Home Secretary had 
complained that there had been no 
notice till the last moment of any ob- 
jections by Glasgow to this proposal, 
and he also complained that the City of 
Glasgow had been guilty of Jaches in 
respect of this Bill. The application of 
the word was so far removed from what 
he (the Earl of Rosebery) had always 
understood to be its meaning, that he 
was induced to consult a dictionary to 
find out if the word had not a consider- 
ably different interpretation from that 
which he had always attached to it. He 
could not find it in his Johnson, but 
in the last edition he came across it with 
the rendering ‘‘inexcusable delay,” 
which was the meaning he had always 
attributed to it. But ‘inexcusable 
delay”? was so extraordinary a charge 
to make against Glasgow, that he would 
give their Lordships some account of 
the interviews and efforts by which 
it had sought to influence the Home 
Office and Parliament. Glasgow sent 
first a deputation to London on the 
15th February, who.saw Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Nicholson in the Lord Advocate’s 
room, and afterwards met Mr. Assheton 
Cross, to whom the Lord Provost stated 
their views. On the 25th February, the 
views of the Corporation were again 
communicated to the Home Secretary 
and the Lord Advocate. Thereafter two 
meetings took place between their re- 
presentatives and the Lord Advocate. 
On the 28th March, Dr. Cameron, one of 
the Members for the City, gave Notice 
of Amendments to remove this grievance. 
On the 27th of the subsequent month, 
Mr. Ramsay also gave Notice of Amend- 
ments to remove the injustice of the 
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clause as affecting Glasgow. On the 
8rd of June a deputation from the Cor- 
poration had an interview with the Lord 
Advocate and intimated their intention 
of opposing the clause. On the 20th 
of June, the Members for the City of 
Glasgow divided the House of Commons 
on the 89th clause of the Government 
Bill. On the 24th of June, the two 
Liberal Members gave Notice that they 
would divide the House on the third 
reading. On the 25th, the Corporation 
addressed a letter tothe Home Secretary 
again remonstrating with him, on the 
injustice of his proposals. On the 27th, 
Mr. Anderson, one of the Members for 
the City, gave a further Notice that on 
the Order for the Consideration of the 
Bill he would move that the Order be 
discharged ; and on the same day the 
three Members joined together, Liberals 
and Conservatives alike, in again re- 
monstrating. These were the laches of 
the City of Glasgow in regard to this 
Bill. All he could say was that if laches 
meant constant importunity, repeated 
remonstrance, and pertinacious protes- 
tation against the clause affecting Glas- 
gow, he could then understand the Lord 
Advocate or the Home Secretary ina 
spirit of weariness not unmixed with re- 
morse, using the expression. He had 
no more to say. The proposal for a 
Committee seemed to him so absolutely 
irresistible and fair that hardly a doubt 
could remain on their Lordships’ minds 
as to thejustice of it. He heard it stated 
that the noble Duke intended to resist 
the Petition. He himself could not 
believe it. He could not believe that the 
Government would damage their repu- 
tation for candour and fair dealing with 
so large a portion of the people of Scot- 
land, and, where the concession was so 
easy and simple, and where the effects 
would be so prompt and lasting, would 
refuse to the second City of the Empire, 
the small boon of a Select Committee. 
He moved that the Bill be referred toa 
Select Committee in order that Glasgow 
might be heard by counsel in regard to 
this clause. 

Tue Eart or REDESDALE said, the 
second reading would have to be put and 
carried before this Motion for a Select 
Committee could be made. 

Lorpv ORANMORE anv BROWNE 
said, that before the second reading was 
put, he must say he could not under- 
stand how the noble Duke could state 
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that there was nearlyan unanimous feel- 
ing in favour of the Bill, remembering 
the fact that two county Members and 
one burgh Member from Ayrshire— 
three Conservatives—had divided the 
House of Commons against the second 
reading of this Bill. At present the 
roads of the county of Ayrshire were 
kept up by tolls. They were excellent 
roads, and no possible complaint could 
be made respecting them. By this Bill 
there would ultimately be a charge upon 
the land, half on the tenants and half 
on the owners, of nearly 1s. in the pound. 
The farmers and landlords of Ayrshire 
were, therefore, unanimous in their de- 
sire that the Bill should not be passed, 
wishing to be left as they were now 
with excellentroads. As the noble Earl 
had appealed for consideration for the 
City of Glasgow, he (Lord Oranmore and 
Browne) would make a similar appeal 
for the county of Ayr. There was acir- 
cumstance that might have some weight 
with the Government. At the last Elec- 
tion three Conservatives were returned 
from that county. Its valuation was 
nearly a third of that of Glasgow, that 
was nearly £1,000,000, and it was a most 
important county. The landowners and 
farmers were deeply interested. They 
disliked very much that their taxes 
should be increased, thinking it a great 
hardship that a Conservative Govern- 
ment which they had supported, should 
place such a burden upon them as 
would be done by this Bill. These Con- 
servatives would certainly not be so 
anxious to move so unitedly together in 
support of Her Majesty’s Government, 
if so little attention was to be paid to 
their demands. He hoped the noble 
Duke would consider the circumstances 
of the large and important county of 
Ayr, which returned three Members at 
the last Election, though with some diffi- 
culty, to support the present Govern- 
ment. Was it reasonable, when there 
was no evil in that county which this 
measure would remedy, and when the 
roads were in excellent order, to impose 
upon the population a heavy tax for 
roads? He had heard from several 
noble Lords that it had been found that 
taking off the tolls in England had not 
been of any advantage in the way of im- 
proving the roads, and he trusted that 
at least the experiment would not be 
forced upon places in Scotland where 
there was no need for it. 
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Question, ‘‘That the Bill be now 
read 2*,”’ put, and agreed to. 


Moved, ‘‘ That the Bill be referred to 
a Select Committee.”"—(Zhe Earl of 
Rosebery.) 


Tue Dvuxz or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON disclaimed altogether the 
idea that there was any political feeling 
in this matter. After the period to 
which they sat last night discussing 
matters of a political character, he 
thought they should have been content 
that day to deal with the roads and 
bridges of Scotland, free from all politi- 
cal considerations, and to show that, at 
all events, there were some measures 
which they might consider in forgetful- 
ness of the fact that there were opposite 
sides in the House, and that their only 
aim was to do the best in their judg- 
ment for the part of the country calling 
for such legislation. He should, there- 
fore, not touch upon theallusion, the very 
pointed allusion, which the noble Lord 
(Lord Oranmore and Browne) had made 
to the political character of the represen- 
tation of Ayrshire, further than to say 
he was sorry to hear that it was with 
difficulty three Members were returned 
at the last Election to support the Go- 
vernment, and that he hoped, notwith- 
standing the noble Lord’s prophecy, the 
same result would be attained more 
easily at the next Election. He would 
now confine himself to the proposal of 
the noble Earl opposite. He had al- 
ways fancied there was a good case for 
the Bill, but he certainly did not know 
the case was so good till the noble Earl 
favoured him with quotations from the 
somewhat large volume he had alluded 
to during his speech in favour of the 
reference to a elect Committee. He 
had no idea that the case of Glasgow 
had been so unceasingly before the 
authorities until the noble Earl had 
given so many dates. He was quite 
aware that the Secretary of State for 
the Home ‘Department and the Lord 
Advocate had thoroughly considered the 
matter; but he really was not aware pre- 
viously, that the case of the City of Glas- 
gow had occupied their attention so 
assiduously from January up to the last 
days of June of the present year. He 
could, therefore, take it from the noble 
Earl’s own lips that the case of Glasgow 
had been thoroughly considered by Her 
Majesty’s Government. Was not that a 
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full answer to the demand for a Select 
Committee? The noble Earl had also 
stated that he wished the same measure 
applied to Scotland as was proposed to 
be applied to England in the matter of 
roads and bridges. He thought they 
would get into some confusion unless, 
when dealing with Scotch roads and 
bridges, they confined themselves to 
Scotch considerations, and dealt with 
them in the light of Scotch requirements 
and Scotch law, because it did not at all 
follow that what would be a good prin- 
ciple to adopt in England would be 
equally or even at all applicable to Scot- 
land. The system regulating roads and 
bridges in Scotland was in many respects 
different from the system in this coun- 
try. The noble Earl had anticipated an 
objection which would naturally sug- 
gest itself against referring this Bill to 
a Select Committee—namely, that it 
would practically shelve the Bill for the 
present Session. The noble Earl said 
the proposed Committee might be ap- 
pointed at one day’s notice, and that 
they might within another day hear the 
case of the City of Glasgow, so that at 
the expiration of two days the whole 
thing might again be before their Lord- 
ships. The noble Earl had talked very 
much about fair play and fair dealing 
with the towns andcounties. But where 
would be the fair play of dealing with 
the great questions which ‘the Bill 
attempted to settle in that hasty man- 
ner? Would it be considered reason- 
able that persons affected by the Bill 
should get only six hours’ notice of the 
appointment of a Committee in which 
their interests might be vitally affected ? 
If they were to have the Committee, fair 
notice should be given to all persons 
affected by the measure, so that they 
might have a sufficient opportunity of 
being heard on the various clauses, as 
well as upon the particular clause to 
which the noble Earl would direct the 
labours of his Committee. Suppose the 
Committee was appointed, and that they 
dealt with the 89th clause in the manner 
suggested by the noble Earl, could it be 
said that the persons who felt aggrieved 
by this unsettlement of an arrangement 
should not be heard? The very reason 
why the Bill of 1877 did not find favour 
with those in Scotland to whom it was 
to apply was because some such clause 
as the 89th was not inserted in it. Let 
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get thisclause struck out. What then? 
The discontent of 1877 would be re- 
peated, and the Bill would not pass 
through Parliament. The noble Earl 
said the question wanted investigation, 
and then answered his own argument, 
for he had not only told them how much 
the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department had considered it during 
the present year, but he had also re- 
minded them that a gentleman of great 
experience went down to Glasgow, where 
he spent a considerable time hearing all 
parties interested, among them 12 repre- 
sentatives of the City of Glasgow—the 
Lord Provost, the Town Clerk, the City 
Architect, the late Lord Provost, and 
others—all of whom stated the views 
they entertained. He thought he was 
fairly entitled to say that the Commis- 
sioner who went down to Glasgow was 
fully in possession of the views of the 
people of Glasgow. The noble Lord 
said that the principle of the clause 
making Glasgow contributory to the 
amount annually of £12,500 was one 
that ought not to be adopted, and that 
the award was excessive. As for the 
principle, the noble Earl’s own clients 
admitted it, and if he mistook not when 
the proposal in the clause was before 
the House of Commons, it was met by 
the suggestion that they should do what 
in Scotland was called take a ‘‘slump 
sum’”’ instead—namely £100,000. If 
that were so, the principle that these 
parties ought not to pay towards the 
roads in question was given up, so that 
the question became one of amount. 

Tuz Eart or ROSEBERY feared 
that the noble Duke had misapprehended 
him. He did not say that Glasgow 
ought not to be contributory, but that it 
was hard that it should be called upon 
to pay for what it did not get. 

Tue Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON did not see how it was harder 
for Glasgow to contribute in the manner 
prescribed in the Bill than to contribute 
£100,000 down. It came to the same 
thing. He wanted to know why it was 
only recently that the noble Earl had 
discovered that the Bill should be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee ? Why did 
not the idea strike him, and those who 
thought with him when the measure 
was passing through the other House of 
Parliament? It could not be said that 
they had not plenty of time for formin 
and developing this idea. The propos 
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of Her Majesty’s Government contained 
in the 89th clause was in the possession 
of those who represented the City of 
Glasgow on the 15th of February. In 
Committee the Lord Advocate proposed 
the insertion of the clause, and it was 
no doubt then opposed, but up to that 
time not a word was said as to the Bill 
being sent to a Select Committee. Upon 
a division the clause was carried by a 
majority, and afterwards there was a 

roposal to refer the Bill to a Select 
fameiion (‘‘ Hear, hear!” ] But was 
that the time for such a proceeding? 
He found, at any rate, that there was a 
considerable majority against soreferring 
it, and he had taken the trouble to in- 
quire how the Division List was consti- 
tuted as regarded Scotch Members. For 
referring the Bill to a Select Committee 
there were 15 Scotch Members and 
against 23, showing a majority of 8 
Members against the reference to a 
Select Committee. What, then, was the 
feeling of the burghs affected by this 
clause? Around Glasgow there were 
nine burghs concerned in its operation. 
He held in his hand a document which 
showed that they were by no means 
unanimous in approving this suggestion. 
The document ran as follows :— 

“ At a meeting of the suburban burghs. held 
in the Religious Institution Rooms, Glasgow, on 
Monday, Ist July, 1878, present representing 
Patrick—Bailie Kennedy, Mr. White, and Mr. 
Colquhoun ; Hillhead—Provost Cowan, Bailie 
Paton, and Mr. A. C. Wilson; Maryhill— 
Provost Robertson, Bailie Murray, and Mr. 
Foules; Gowanhill—Provost Smith, and Mr. 
J. M. Robertson; Crosshill—Provost Browne. 
Provost Cowan was elected to the chair, with 
power to sign the minutes, and Mr. M‘Gowan 
was continued as clerk to the meeting. The 
minute of meeting of June was read and ap- 
proved of. Mr. M‘Gowan stated that this meet- 
ing had been called for the purpose of con- 
sidering the following Motion, of which Notice 
had been given by Mr. Anderson, on the Report 
of the Committee of the House of Commons on 
the Roads and Bridges (Scotland) Bill:—‘ To 
move that the order be discharged, and that the 
Bill be referred to a Select Committee, with an 
instruction to hear parties on whom exceptional 
local rates may be imposed by new’Clause 86, by 
themselves, their counsel, or agents against such 
exceptional rate.’ ”’ 


This meeting, after fully considering 
the matter, came to the following reso- 
lution:— - 

“That the course proposed by Mr. Anderson’s 
Motion was objectionable, and ought to be op- 
posed for the following reasons :— Firet, that the 
discussion of the question at issue has already 
extended over a lengthened period, and that the 
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Town Council of Glasgow and others who were 
interested had opportunity, of which they 
availed themselves, of fully stating their views 
to Mr. Commissioner Smith, upon whose recom- 
mendation Clause 89 is based, and that the 
inquiry proposed would not throw any additional 
light upon the subject; second, that these re- 
commendations have given more general satis- 
faction as a broad settlement of the question 
than any other scheme hitherto suggested ; 
third, that it would be inexpedient in the public 
interest to keep the matter longer in suspense ; 
fourth, that the proposed inquiry would neces. 
sarily be a protracted one, and attended by great 
and increasing expense to all parties interested 
which would fall exceptionally hard upon these 
burghs. The meeting instructed Mr. M‘Gowan 
to forward a copy of this minute by the first 
mail of to-day to Sir Edward Colebrooke, Sir 
Windham Anstruther, Colonel Mure, and 
Grahame and Wardlaw.—Signed Henry Con- 
way, chairman.” 
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He believed that, notwithstanding the 
statement of the noble Earl, the clause 
found favour with the majority of those 
who would be affected by it, as the 
entire measure found favour generally 
throughout Scotland, and he trusted 
their Lordships would not agree to refer 
the Bill to a Select Committee. 

Eart GRANVILLE said, nothing was 
more undesirable than that questions of 
this nature should be decided by Party 
considerations. He, therefore, fully con- 
curred in the appeal made to them 
by the noble Duke; but he should add 
that the value of the appeal was some- 
what diminished, when it was followed 
by an invitation to reject the Amend- 
ment of the noble Earl, and so to do 
something towards an end against which 
the appeal was directed. No doubt, the 
noble Duke had the power to have his 
advice carried out. The noble Duke 
had, curiously enough, not said a word 
about the merits of the scheme laid down 
in the 89th clause. Glasgow appeared to 
be in exceptional circumstances under 
the Bill, and it seemed to him unfair 
that that City should suffer a grave pecu- 
niary loss—and that, too, without being 
heard—because there had been some 
delay about taking the course now urged 
upon the House by the noble Earl. He 
very much doubted whether it was at 
all usual for a Government to meet a 
proposal of this kind in the manner sug- 
gested by the Lord President. 

Lorp BLANTYRE, in view of the 
fact that the 89th clause was the out- 
come of much and careful consideration, 
hoped the Government would adhere to 
it. If it were sent to a Select Committee, 
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they ran the chance of having a finding 
different from that arrived at after pre- 
vious Inquiries, and that would be very 
inconvenient. Besides, any Inquiry that 
could now be tried would simply go over 
ground already often traversed. In its 
present form, the Bill was easily under- 
stood and workable, and he hoped 
nothing would be done to delay its 
passing into law or to complicate it. 

Tue EARL or REDESDALE wished 
to remind their Lordships that this Bill 
could not, being a public Bill, be re- 
ferred to a Select Committee under their 
Standing Orders. A local opposed Bill 
could be so referred, but this was not 
a local Bill. Besides, it was not the 
custom of the House to interfere with 
a money Bill sent up from the other 
House, and the 89th clause was one 
most distinctly dealing with money, 
since it declared that the City of Glas- 
gow and certain burghs should jointly 
contribute an annual sum towards the 
cost of maintaining the roads, high- 
ways, and bridges within the counties 
of Lanark and Renfrew. He was not 
at all sure that the other House would 
not consider it a matter of Privilege if 
this clause were altered, though, no 
doubt, there was occasionally a difficulty 
to know what was Privilege and what 
was not, the other House sometimes 
interpreting the matter stringently and 
sometimes indulgently. 

The LORD CHANCELLOR said, 
three courses were before them in re- 
gard to this clause, which laid a burden 
upon Glasgow and the populous burghs 
surrounding it. They might leave the 
Bill as it was, which would not suit the 
purpose of the noble Earl; the charge 
upon Glasgow might be increased, which 
would increase the taxation upon Glas- 
gow; or it might be diminished, in 
which case they would simply be throw- 
ing a greater burden upon other places. 
How their Lordships could deal with a 
matter of that kind, without running 
counter to the Privileges of ‘‘ another 
place,” he could not see. 


On Question? Resolved in the Negative. 
Bill committed to a Committee of the 
Whole House on Monday next. 


House adjourned at half-past Six 
o'clock, to Monday next, 
Two o'clock. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


Friday, 19th July, 1878. 


MINUTES.] — Pustic Burs — Resolution in 
Committee—Prison Officers [Superannuation]}*. 

First Reading—F oreign Jurisdiction * [267]. 

Committee—Contagious Diseases (Animals) [204] 
—nr.P.; Parliamentary Elections (Returning 
Officers’ Expenses) (Scotland) * ([237]—n.p. 

Considered as amended—Metropolitan Board of 
Works (Money) * [251]. 


The House met at Two of the clock 


QUESTIONS. 


—oo— 


MERCANTILE MARINE— OCOAL-LADEN 
SHIPS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CHILDERS asked the President 
of the Board of Trade, What steps the 
Board of Trade have taken to bring to 
the notice of their officers and of the 
trade, the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission with respect to combustion 
and explosion in coal laden ships; what 
number of casualties arising from these 
causes have, since the Report of the 
Commission, been investigated by the 
Board of Trade; and, what has been 
the result of those investigations ? 

Viscount SANDON: Sir, the Board 
of Trade have brought the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission from 
time to time under the attention of 
Lloyd’s and the Liverpool Underwriter’s 
Association, and have also taken steps 
to hold inquiries in such cases as they 
thought desirable, and to procure the 
attendance of Inspectors of Mines as 
witnesses. They have also obtained 
from the Customs a record of the parti- 
culars of coals forming the cargo of 
vessels clearing outwards. We have 
specially directed the attention of our 
officers in the various districts to the 
leading recommendations of the Royal 
Commission, which we have re-printed 
for the purpose. We have also thought 
it right to issue a placard, giving a sum- 
mary of the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission, and to post that 
placard in all the ports of the Kingdom. 
Seven casualties arising from this cause 
have been actually investigated by the 
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Board of ‘Trade since the Report of the 
Royal Commission ; and I regret to say 
that the loss of life which these investi- 
gations have revealed, appears in most 
instances to have been caused by a 
culpable disregard of the recommenda- 
tions of the Royal Commission. I can 
assure the right hon. Gentleman that 
this grave subject will have my most 
careful attention, with a view to see 
whether any further steps can be taken 
without unduly interfering with the 
proper responsibilities of ship-owners 
and underwriters. I cannot but add 
that I think the right hon. Gentleman 
has done a public service by again call- 
ing attention to the dangers to which 
life and property are subject by disre- 
gard of the valuable and simple recom- 
mendations of the Royal Commission. 


TOBACCO DUTIES ACTS, 1830 — THE 
CULTIVATION OF TOBACCO IN IRE- 
LAND.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O’SULLIVAN asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor-of the Exchequer, Whether he 
would consider the desirability of allow- 
ing small farmers in Ireland to grow 
tobacco, which appeared to be a crop 
likely to repay culture ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or ruz EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, this is a question which 
has been several times considered. There 
was an inquiry before a Select Commit- 
tee of the House of Commons in 1830, 
and it was in consequence of the Report 
of that Committee that the Act was 
passed which prohibits the growth of 
tobacco in Ireland. The growth in 
Great Britain has been prohibited since 
the time of Charles II. The question 
was under consideration again, once in 
1865, and again in 1870, and the con- 
clusion has always been the same—that 
it would be impossible, if tobacco is to 
be maintained as a source of revenue, 
to allow its growth in the United King- 
dom. Excise supervision would seri- 
ously interfere with the operations of 
the grower, and it has also been shown 
that the amount of duty on the produce 
of.an acre of land, if tobacco is to be 
taxed as at present, would be so very 
large that the cultivation of it would be 
rendered impracticable. It was esti- 
mated on. the last occasion that an acre 
would yield 1,500 lbs. of tobacco, and the 
duty would be £262, exclusive of the 
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cost: of supervision, so ‘that: it would 
hardly’ be considered a crop that could 
be cultivated by a small farmer. 
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POST-OFFICE — MONEY ORDER DE- 
PARTMENT—BOY CLERKS. 


QUESTION. 


Stir CHARLES W. DILKE asked 
the Postmaster General, Whether it is 
the fact that there are 32 “ boy clerks” 
over twenty years of age in the 
Money Order Department of the Gene- 
ral Post Office, the greater number of 
whom haye served from four to five 
years; and, if so, why they have not 
been promoted to be ordinary clerks, as 
in other departments of the General 
Post Office, in which boy clerks have 
been promoted after a service seldom 
exceeding two years; and, whether it 
is the case that one of the regulations 
under which they entered the service 
stated that they would be promoted to 
the class of established clerks as vacan- 
cies occurred, or on attaining the age 
of nineteen years, provided their con- 
duct had been satisfactory during the 
period of probationary service as boy 
clerks ? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS: Sir, of the 
boy clerks in the Money Order Office 23 
are above 20 years of age, of whom the 
greater number have served from four 
to five years. The cause of delay in 
promoting them is that Treasury autho- 
rity for the charges which would make 
possible the promotion of more than a 
few has not yet been received, and it 
was not considered expedient by the 
promotion of some to anticipate the 
carrying out’ of the general scheme. 
One of the regulations under which the 
boy clerks entered the Service is as fol- 
lows :— 


“They will not be retained as boy clerks 
after attaining the age of 19; but they will, if 
qualified, be promoted as vacancies occur to 
situations in the classes above.” 


Had that regulation been strictly en- 
forced, many of the boy clerks to whom 
the hon. Baronet refers would not now 
be in the Service, inasmuch as the va- 
cancies were not enough to admit of the 
promotion of more than a few on their 
attaining the age of 19; but on their 
asking to be allowed to remain as boy 
clerks in the hope of obtaining promo- 
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tion when the revision should be carried 
out, the regulation was relaxed in their 
favour. 


MINES REGULATION ACT, 1872— 
CLAUSE 32.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MACDONALD asked the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department, 
If his attention has been called to a 
Report in the ‘‘ Wigan Observer” of 
the 13th instant, of the trial of a colliery 
proprietor and his manager, who has a 
mine at Whiston, near Prescot, for 
breaches of ‘“‘The Mines Regulation 
Act, 1872;” and whether, considering 
the evidence given by the inspector of 
the district as to the state of the colliery, 
which he described as “in a very bad 
state,” and that the ‘‘ gas could be re- 
moved by ventilation,” he would put in 
force the thirty-second Clause of ‘‘ The 
Mines Regulation Act, 1872?” 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, that both the owner and manager 
of the colliery had been fined for 
breaches of the Mines Regulation Act; 
and it was a question whether the cer- 
tificate of the manager should be taken 
away from him, or, rather, whether an 
inquiry should take place as to whether 
he should hold it or not. The matter 
was at the present moment under his 
consideration, and he was only waiting 
for further information from the In- 
spector before coming to a decision. 


CRIMINAL CODE (INDICTABLE OF- 
FENCES) BILL.—_BURGLARS WITH 
HOUSEBREAKING IMPLEMENTS— 
DEFINITION ‘OF “NIGHT.” 

QUESTION. 


Mr. O’DONNELL asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether, considering that another 
winter must elapse before the codifica- 
tion of the Criminal Law, and that the 
long nights of winter are especially in 
London the burglars’ season, he will 
bring in a short Act changing the time 
during which it is penal to carry house- 
breaking instruments from the present 
definition of ‘‘night”—namely, the 
hours between 9 p.m. and 6 a.m., which 
omits a large portion of the winter night, 
to the definition of between sunset and 


sunrise ? 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Hotxker), in reply, said, that it 
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was not considered expedient in statutes 
relating to crimes to define the day as 
between the setting and the rising of the 
sun. It was so originally defined, but 
that had been altered, and therefore his 
right hon. Friend the Home Secretary 
would not be prepared to introduce such 
a measure as that suggested. 

Mayor NOLAN, in consequence of 
the Answer, gave Notice that he should 
ask why the definition spoken of had 
been introduced into the Peace Preser- 
vation (Ireland) Acts ? 


THE EASTERN QUESTION—THE MEDI- 
TERRANEAN FLEET — DETENTION 
OF BRITISH SEAMEN.—QUESTION. 


Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, If he 
can give the House any further infor- 
mation as to the seizure as prisoners of 
two Officers of H.M.S. ‘‘ Swiftsure,’’ and 
as to the Russians having fired on men- 
of-war’s boats on two occasions ; whether 
Admiral Hornby demanded explanations 
from the Russian Commander in Chief 
General Todleben; and, whether satis- 
faction has been given ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: Sir, I am not 
able, in answer to the Question of the 
noble Lord, to give any further infor- 
mation as to the seizure of the two offi- 
cers of H.M.S. Swiftsure. All the infor- 
mation which the Admiralty possesses 
is, that these officers landed in a skiff, 
that they were detained, and that they 
subsequently rejoined their ship; but 
Admiral Hornby telegraphed to me late 
last night to this effect— 


“The flag captain of the ship has returned 
from San Stefano, where he had a satisfactory 
personal interview with General Todleben. The 
General stated verbally that he had received no 
account of the occurrence. He extremely re- 
gretted what had taken place, and he promised 
to send an officer to the Gulf of Saros for the 
purpose of making inquiries. He felt sure that 
the officers commanding the district must be 
ignorant of what had taken place.”’ 


When I receive a further Report, I will 
communicate it to the House. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU gave 
Notice, that on Monday he would ask 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther, in case of satisfaction not being 
speedily made by the Russians for the 
insult to the British flag, he will order 
Admiral Hornby to make reprisals, and 
to hold them until reparation has been 
made; and would also ask Mr, Chan- 


The Attorney General 
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cellor of the Exchequer, whether Russian 
troops now occupy parts of Turkish ter- 
ritory other than those where they have 
a right to be in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of San Stefano or 
the Treaty of Berlin ; and if so, for what 
reason they remain there; and, whether 
any representations have been made to 
induce them to withdraw from the ter- 
ritories of an allied sovereign in a time 
of peace, where their presence pre- 
sents frequent occasions of dispute or 
war? 


THE EASTERN QUESTION — THE CON- 
GRESS OF BERLIN AND ANGLO- 
TURKISH CONVENTION.—QUESTION. 


THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
I beg to ask the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, a Question of which I gave him 
private Notice yesterday. I wish to ask 
him, Whether it is the intention of the 
Government to make any statement in 
this House with reference to the pro- 
ceedings of the Congress at Berlin or 
the Convention concluded between Great 
Britain and Turkey; and, if so, will he 
state what day? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tnx EXCHE- 
QUER: Sir, I desire—the Government 
desire—to consult the convenience of 
the House. Undoubtedly, some oppor- 
tunity ought to be afforded for some 
discussion upon the proceedings at Berlin 
and also upon the Convention with 
Turkey. I am not aware whether it is 
probable that any Motion upon the sub- 
ject will be brought forward by any 
Member of the House; but if it should 
be the intention of the noble Lord, or 
anyone else, when the Papers are in 
their hands, to challenge the conduct of 
the Government in respect to these pro- 
ceedings, probably it would be the most 
convenient course that we should await 
such a Motion; but if not, I should then 
propose to take an opportunity, and as 
early an opportunity as may be conve- 
nient, of calling the attention of the 
House to the subject, and giving an 
opportunity of any question being put 
or any explanation being asked for that 
would refer to anything that might be 
beyond what would be contained in any 
preliminary statement. The noble Lord 
asks on what day the statement will be 
made? That will depend on the course 
taken by others. If the matter rested 
simply with Her Majesty’s Government, 
I think we ought to wait until, at all 
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events, the Papers are in the hands of 
the House —the Protocols and other 
Papers — and, probably, it would be 
hardly possible, or not very convenient, 
to bring the matter forward next week. 
I should think that, perhaps, the Mon- 
day of the following week might be set 
aside for the statement; but, as to that, 
I should like to hear from the noble 
Lord, and there may be an opportunity 
of coming to some arrangement in the 
course of the day with him on the 
subject. 

THe Marquess or HARTINGTON : 
Sir, from the statement just made by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, I gather that it is not 
the intention of the Government them- 
selves to bring these matters before the 
House within any conveniently short 
time ; and, considering the advanced 
period of the Session at which we 
have arrived, I think it would be con- 
venient that the attention of the House 
should be called to the subject with 
as little delay as possible. I certainly 
did desire to wait until the Protocols 
were in the possession of the House; 
but after what has occurred in ‘‘ another 
place,” it appears to me that there 
are already sufficient materials in the 
hands of the House supplying ample 
matter for discussion of the subject. I 
beg, therefore, to give Notice that I 
shall on an early day call the attention 
of the House to the Papers which have 
been presented, and move the following 
Resolutions :— 


“That, whilst this House has learned with 
satisfaction that the troubles which have arisen 
in the East of Europe have been terminated by 
the Treaty of Berlin without a further recourse 
to arms, and rejoices in the extension of the 
liberty and self-government of some of the po- 
pulations of European Turkey, this House re- 
grets :— 

‘“‘That it has not been found practicable to 
deal in a satisfactory manner with the claims of 
the Kingdom of Greece, and of the Greek sub- 
jects of the Porte. 

“That by the assumption under the Anglo- 
Turkish Convention of a sole guarantee of the 
integrity of the remaining territories of Turkey 
in Asia, the Military liabilities of this Country 
have been unnecessarily extended. 

_ “That the undefined engagements entered 
into by Her Majesty’s Government in respect of 
the better administration of those Provinces 
have imposed heavy responsibilities on the State 
whilst no sufficient means have been indica 
for securing their fulfilment. 

“And that such engagements have been en- 
tered into, and nsibilities incurred, without 
the previous knowledge of Parliament.” 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
— oo. — 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
BILL — [Lords]. — [Bru 204.] 


(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 
COMMITTEE. [ Progress 18th July. ] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Foot-and-mouth Disease. 


Clause 22 (Declaration of infected 
place in foot-and-mouth disease by local 
authority). 


Amendment proposed, in page 9, 
line 3, after the word “ place,” to insert 
the words ‘not being a fair, or market- 
place, or wharf.”,—(Mr. Synan.) 


Question proposed, ‘‘ That those words 
be there inserted.”’ 


Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
reminded the Committee that they had 
reported Progress on Thursday, after a 
discussion had arisen on the construction 
of the clause at present under notice, and 
its bearing upon the sub-sectionof Clause 
26, and also of the doubt that had arisen 
as to the proper interpretation of the 
powers of the Inspector, unde rClause 
22, in regard to such places as fairs, 
markets, and wharves, referred to in the 
other clauses. He had carefully gone 
through the clause in consultation with 
those who had charge of the Veterinary 
Department under the Act already in 
existence, and in consultation also with 
the learned gentleman who had drawn 
up the clauses of the Bill, and he de- 
sired now to make a suggestion to the 
Committee, that whilst the Committee 
was certainly not to give the unlimited 
power suggested under the sub-section, 
it would probably be best guarded 
against, not by inserting words which 
would hamper the Inspector in carrying 
out the instructions laid down in Clause 
26, but by a reference at the end of this 
clause, which would make it practically 
subservient, or rather entirely and di- 
rectly subservient, to Clause 26. For 
the carrying out of this proposal, he 
would propose, that in Clause 22, page 9, 
after line 36—that was at the end of the 
clause—they should add to the paragraph 
the following words— 
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“This section shall, potwitheianding any- 
thing therein contained, be construed and have 
effect, subject to the subsequent section in this 
Act contained, whereby the Privy Council are 
required to make, by Order, provision respect- 
ing the case of animals found to be affected 
with foot-and-mouth disease while exposed for 
sale or exhibited in a market, fair, sale-yard, or 
place of exhibition, and in other circumstances 
specified in the same section, and generally while 
being on land or in a place other than land, 
or a place in the possession or occupation, or 
under the control, of the owner of the animals.” 
This reference would embrace the Amend- 
ment he proposed to move on Clause 26, 
and would embrace the alteration of the 
sub-section, and would refer to the be- 
ginning and ending paragraphs of that 
clause. In this way it would become 
distinctly clear on the face of Clause 22 
that it was governed entirely by the pro- 
visions laid down in Clause 26. This, 
he believed, would get over the difficulty 
whether Clause 26 would override the 
provisions of Clause 22. There was a fur- 
ther question referred to him yesterday, 
which he was asked to consider with the 
Officers of the Department in charge of 
this particular measure, and that was in 
regard to what the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) asked as to the terms in which 
the sub-sections of Clause 26 would be 
enacted. Now, of course, it was impos- 
sible, as he (Sir Henry Selwin - Ib- 
betson) had stated at the time, to place 
before Parliament the actual words 
of this future governing sub-section ; 
but he did not understand the right hon. 
Gentleman to go so far as to say that he 
wished to be informed of the actual 
terms of the section, but rather that he 
wished to know what was in the mind 
of the Privy Council with regard to 
their conduct of this particular class of 
cases. He was now able to state to the 
Committee generally what those terms 
would be. Before he read the words of 
the Memorandum which would govern 
the formation of the clause, he should 
like to call the attention of the Com- 
mittee to the difficulties that must arise 
in dealing with this particular class of 
cases. Now, in the first instance, there 
was no question that there were enor- 
mous difficulties in dealing with the 
cases of fairs, especially fairs of any 
considerable size. They could not—and 
he gathered that this was the general 
feeling of the Committee, and what was 
suggested by many speakers yesterday— 
they could not practically declare a mar- 
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ket or fair to be an infected place; they 
could not possibly go to the extent of 
even dealing with a large portion of that 
market or fair as an infected place ; and 
they would find endless difficulties in 
this clause arising from the subsequent 
sub-section. Take the case of a train of 
animals which was stopped at some place 
in‘ order to water the animals, and it 
was then discovered that in one of the 
railway trucks there was an animal 
affected with foot-and-mouth disease or 
pleuro-pneumonia. It was certainly not 
possible in such a case of transit to deal 
with the whole train of animals, and 
there were many other cases in which 
there was similar difficulty in dealing 
generally with markets, or fairs, or ani- 
mals.in transit. What he thought the 
country might fairly expect, and what 
ought to satisfy the country in dealing 
with the case,Swas that where the pre- 
sumption was that in a fair or mar- 
ket there were infected animals, the 
Inspector should not be expected to 
rit ia the place infected, but that he 
should be instructed to seize and detain 
animals suffering from disease, and re- 
move them at once, in a similar manner 
to that which was provided under the 7th 
clause—hethought—of the Act passed by 
the right hon. ae opposite (Mr. 
W.E. Forster). He would remove them 
to a convenient place of detention, either 
for treatment, or for slaughter, if it be- 
came necessary. They would be sent 
there for such a time as the local 
authority or the Privy Council con- 
sidered expedient, subject, of course, 
to the general provisions of the Act in 
regard to slaughter; but if, in any par- 
ticular case, the Inspector had reason 
to believe that other animals had been 
exposed to the infection by having been 
herded with, or in contact with, the 
diseased animals, he would have power 
to deal with them as if they were 
diseased animals—that was to say, that 
he could take them away and keep them 
under inspection or supervision until 
they either developed the disease, or he 
could pronounce them sound. If neces- 
sary, they would be subject to the 
general provisions of the Act in re- 
gard to slaughter. In the case of all 
other animals, except those dealt with 
in this manner by the Inspector, they 
would be free to move in the market as 
if the disease had not been discovered. 
Then, again, if any portion of the site of 
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the market. or fair in which the disease 
was found to be existing was capable of 
being severed from the rest of the 
market or fair, the local authority 
would have power to cause the same 
to be severed, and cleansed, and dis- 
infected, in the manner prescribed by 
Privy Council, before other animals were 
admitted therein. If a portion of the 
site so severed was, in the judgment of 
the Privy Council, or of the local 
authority, capable of being declared 
a separate place, they would have power 
so to declare it, and to make rules that 
would apply to wharves, lairs, and other 
places. This was a general outline of 
the conditions on which the Privy Coun- 
cil was prepared to draw up provisions 
affecting the treatment of animals under 
Clause 26, and taking into considera- 
tion the Amendment he had suggested 
previously, distinetly referring to Clause 
26 as the governing clause of Clause 22, 
limited as it must be by the regulations 
of the Privy Council with regard to 
these fairs, markets, and wharves, and 
enabling the Inspector, the local autho- 
rity, and the Privy Council, to deal as 
far as possible with cases of disease, 
when they were discovered to exist in 
markets or fairs. He thought the Com- 
mittee would see, that by the adoption 
of these Amendments, they would get 
rid of the difficulties that were suggested 
in the course of the discussion yester- 
day, especially by the Irish Members, 
There would be no danger of injuring 
the trade in connection with the large 
assemblage of animals which took place 
in the Irish fairs, nor would there be 
any immediate danger of the disease 
being likely to spread in consequence of 
the powers of the Inspector being taken 
away from the fairs and markets alto- 
gether. He hoped these propositions 
would satisfy the Committee that the 
question had been carefully considered 
by the Veterinary Department of the 
Privy Council. That Department was 
prepared to carry out the Bill, if it be- 
came an Act, with a full intention of, 
as far as possible, protecting the coun- 
try against the spread of disease, and, 
at the same time, of giving an assur- 
ance to those who were entrusted with 
the trade of the country, that these pre- 
cautions would not be carried too far, so 
as to interfere needlessly with the trade, 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER wasmuch obliged 
to the hon, Baronet (Sir Henry Selwin- 
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Tbbetson) for the endeavours he had 
made to meet the objections raised last 
night in regard to the clause, both as 
regarded the legal difficulty and the 
far more important question of policy. 
The legal difficulty of the clashing of 
Clause 22 with Clause 26 would be re- 
moved by some such words as the hon. 
Baronet prrwases to add to Clause 22. 
In regard to the much more important 
question, he certainly felt that they 
really could not proceed with this clause 
without knowing how the Government 
meant to deal with disease when they 
discovered it in the markets or on the 
wharves. In order to solve the diffi- 
culty, the hon. Baronet had put to the 
very able Head of the Veterinary De- 
partment the question as to the way in 
which he would propose to deal with the 
definition of ‘‘a place” within the meaning 
of the Bill? Now, he (Mr. W.E. Forster) 
did not know that a much more difficult 
question could be put to Professor Brown, 
and he thought that Professor Brown, 
on his part, had given about as good an 
answer as it was possible for him to give. 
He believed the Committee upstairs, or 
any hon. Gentleman who had investigated 
the matter, would agree with him, that 
it was a very difficult thing the Head of 
the Department had to determine—a 
difficulty very much greater than the 
case of the cattle plague. With regard 
to foot-and-mouth disease, it was very 
nearly, if not quite, as infectious as 
cattle plague; but it was nothing like so 
dangerous or so destructive; and, con- 
sequently, what Professor Brown had to 
consider was, what he could do towards 
stamping out the disease that would not 
be worse than the disease itself. He 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) was prepared to 
admit, and had always believed, that so 
stringent a regulation as stopping the 
fairs and markets, or isolating them, or 
declaring them infected places, would 
not be borne by the trade or the public; 
and he had no doubt that Professor 
Brown, knowing that, felt it impossible 
to recommend a stronger measure. But, 
then, Professor Brown had to consider 
also what he could recommend, and he 
had probably recommended as effective 
a measure as could be adopted, short of 
stopping the market or fair. He(Mr. W. 
E. Forster) didnot blame the Government 
for the course they were taking. If they 
intended to take any measure at all for 
stamping out the disease they would be 
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obliged to interfere with the markets 
and fairs to some extent, and he did not 
think it would be possible for them to 
interfere with them to a greater extent 
than was now proposed. He hoped that 
those hon. Members who cared about 
the matter would not be led away by 
false hopes in the matter. If they would 
look back to the advice given by Pro- 
fessor Brown and Professor Simonds— 
the two best authorities on the subject, 
both from scientific knowledge and 
practical experience in putting the Acts 
into operation—they would find that 
those gentlemen had never swerved from 
the belief that if they were to stamp 
out these exceedingly infectious dis- 
eases, which did not go merely by 
touch, but got into the atmosphere 
around, they must take the same steps 
that they took in regard to the cattle 
plague, merely substituting isolation for 
compulsory slaughter. What was now 
proposed was very far short of that. As 
he had already said, he did not blame 
the Government for that. When Pro- 
fessor Brown was once asked what 
would be done in the case of a stringent 
measure being adopted? he said he 
thought that such an Act would be ob- 
structive, and would prove inefficient. 
He (Mr. W. E. Forster) thought the 
Government, in this instance, had 
avoided, as far as possible, introducing 
a provision that would be obstructive, 
but he did not believe that anyone who 
understood the matter would for a mo- 
ment suppose that the Government could 
be certain that their measure would be 
effective. He did not wish to charge 
the Government with putting in force 
regulations that would involve great 
inconvenience, but they would un- 
doubtedly involve some inconvenience; 
and he must be allowed to say that 
those who believed the regulations 
would not be sufficient, would have to 
approach the other parts of the Bill, 
which related to the foreign importation, 
differently from what they would have 
approached them if the Government 
were prepared to take the measures 
which, to his mind, were necessary, if 
they desired to stamp out the disease. 
He did not advise the Government to do 
that, and he repeated, that if they did, 
the remedy would be worse than the 
disease. Perhaps he would not be out 
of Order if he were to say how he 
thought they would stand, supposing 
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these foot-and-mouth clauses were 
agreed to very much as the Government 
proposed them—how they would stand 
in regard to the disease generally. It 
was impossible to consider the home 
clauses without bearing in mind the 
foreign clauses, because they must al- 
ways recollect that, by the arguments of 
the Government—by the Report drawn 
up by the Secretary to the Treasury 
himself, to which the Committee agreed, 
and on which all this legislation was 
based—the foreign legislation was hung 
on to the home legislation, and it was 
stated that new foreign regulations could 
not be carried out without efficient home 
regulations. The foreign regulations 
had been changed, and changed very 
much for the better, since the Bill was 
drawn up; but the Bill, with the Amend- 
ments, of which Notice had been given 
by the Government, would come to this 
—At the present moment the Privy 
Council had absolute discretion with 
regard to the admission of foreign 
animals; but they had established a 
custom and rules on which they exer- 
cised that discretion. One of those rules 
was this—and it was a very severe rule 
—that if a cargo of cattle came from the 
Continent, and one animal had the foot- 
and-mouth disease, all the animals 
should be slaughtered. That was the 
present rule; and, perhaps, he might be 
again allowed to repeat the challenge 
he had made once or twice, and which 
he believed had never been responded 
to, that since that regulation had been 
enforced, he did not think a single case 
could be brought forward in which there 
was a reasonable ground for belief that 
the foot-and-mouth disease had been in- 
troduced by foreign importation. What 
was it that the Government proposed to 
do now? They proposed still to leave a 
discretion to the Privy Council. He did 
not call in question on which side the 
presumption was. The presumption was, 
he thought, and it ought to be, in favour 
of Free Trade; but when the rule began 
ostensibly with more exceptions than 
observances, the rule itself did not 
amount to much. The rule proposed 
that there should be a certain discretion, 
accorded by Parliamentary instructions, 
and those Parliamentry instructions were, 
first, that the law of the country should 
be against disease; and, secondly, that 
there should be an endeavour made by 
the country to prevent the importation of 
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disease. Hitherto the Privy Council 
had made their regulations solely in 
accordance with the cattle plague. That 
was the principle on which he, when in 
Office, thought it his duty to act, and it 
was the priuciple on which the Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon, up to this time, 
had acted. He believed he was right in 
saying that the importation from no 
country had been prohibited; that no 
country had been scheduled; and that 
in no case had it been declared that the 
cattle of any particular country were 
not to come in at all, or slaughtered at 
the port of landing, for any disease 
but cattle plague. The countries sche- 
duled last year were scheduled on 
account of cattle plague. The Govern- 
ment now proposed to make this great 
change—They said that they gave to 
the Privy Council almost compulsory 
duties, and they were to act according 
to the prevalence of the diseases—mean- 
ing pleuro-pneumonia and foot-and- 
mouth disease. With regard to pleuro- 
pneumonia, after carefully thinking of 
the matter, he was himself prepared to 
make what he considered to be a great 
concession, which was, that if the Privy 
Council believed that pleuro-pneumonia 
was prevalent in any country, he would 
admit that there should be a regula- 
tion for slaughtering animals from that 
country at the port of landing. He 
hoped his hon. Friend the Secretary 
to the Treasury would feel that this was 
not saying a little. He was not at all 
sure that he would be able to carry 
other hon. Members with him. That 
had not been possible hitherto; but he 
thought there was going to be a real 
attempt to get rid of pleuro-pneumonia 
out of the country. At any rate, there 
was to be an infected district, as well as 
an infected place. It was in no respect 
an easy disease to deal with, it was not 
so infectious, but it was a disease 
from which there was more danger of 
foreign import, because it took a long 
time to develop. When they came to 
deal with the question of foot-and-mouth 
disease, he hoped the Committee would 
consider that they had home regulations 
to study, which he did not think would 
be of much service. They might try 
them, but he did not believe they would 
be very effectual, and if they tried to 
make them sufficiently stringent, they 
would be pulled up by the fact that 
they were too stringent. For dealing 
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effectively with this disease, power ought 
to be given to stop markets. Under the 
provisions introduced by the Secretary 
to the Treasury, they would not be able 
to stop markets. The movement of 
cattle over large areas should also be 
prevented. Under the clause, the move- 
ment of cattle over large areas could not 
be prevented. Foot-and-mouth disease 
developed very quickly—experts put the 
period as varying from 40 hours to three 
days; and, therefore, it was in that re- 
spect an easier disease to deal with than 
pleuro-pneumonia. In regard to the lat- 
ter disease, he believed the Government 
had done all that they could do; and as 
to the foreign trade, he thought the 
Privy Council ought to be satisfied with 
an assurance from the exporting country 
that it had done its utmost in regard to 
the inspection and detention of animals 
before leaving the port of embarkation. 
Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
desired to reply at once to what had 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman, 
especially to his assumption that the 
home regulations would prove insuffi- 
cient. Now, the home regulations at 
present in existence differed in many 
respects in themselves; and one object 
of the Bill was to bring about an uni- 
formity of action where now there was 
a difference of action. A controlling 
power was to be given to the Privy 
Council which had never before been 
enforced—a power more severe, too, 
than even the right hon. Gentleman had 
suggested. His right hon. Friend 
asserted that the regulations would not 
be equal to stopping disease in fairs and 
markets; but it ought to be remem- 
bered that what the Government pro- 
posed to do was to attack the disease in 
the homesteads, and by uniformity of 
action endeavour to stamp it out. Ifthe 
regulations in this respect were properly 
carried out—and no one had yet sug- 
gested that they would not be—the pos- 
sibility of fairs and markets becoming 
centres of disease would perforce be 
greatly diminished. Now, although the 
powers of the Privy Council over mar- 
kets and fairs were somewhat limited by 
the clause he had proposed, it ought not 
to be forgotten that the old authority of 
that body was re-enacted, by which the 
Council would be enabled to regulate 
the movements of cattle, and—if it were 
necessary for the public interest —to 





close any fair or market. He main- 
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tained that the Bill was an attempt—an 
honest attempt—on the part of the Go- 
vernment to attack the disease at its 
very root—namely, the homesteads of 
the country; and, in his opinion, the 
powers which were to be created, 
strengthened by the re-enactment of the 
existing law, would be quite sufficient to 
deal with the possibility of any distri- 
bution of disease by markets or fairs. 
With regard to the difference in the 
treatment of home and foreign cattle, 
the Government had before stated the 
ground on which the distinction was 
based. It was simply this—that they 
had not the same control over or know- 
ledge of the trading going on on the 
Continent as of that at home. At 
home, the Privy Council was the eye that 
was to supervise. It would be the cen- 
tre of all information relating to the 
outbreak of disease, and having a per- 
fect knowledge of what was happening, 
it would be able to exercise its powers of 
control with effect. But what would the 
Privy Council be able to do in regard to 
foreign countries? They might receive 
some general information as to what was 
going on there; but they had no Inspec- 
tors of their own who could keep them 
advised of the state of affairs in a par- 
ticular district, as at home. It was be- 
cause of the absence of the means of 
obtaining information equivalent to that 
supplied in England that made it indis- 
pensable, if they really aimed at stamp- 
ing out the disease, that some restrictions 
should be applied to the foreign trade 
which it was not necessary should be en- 
forced against the home trade. Under 
the alterations proposed by the Govern- 
ment, those restrictions were limited to 
the lowest possible degree of stringency ; 
they would not inflict any interference 
with the importation of healthy cattle 
from abroad, whilst they would give the 
authorities efficient means of checking 
the introduction of disease. 

Mr. EVANS, though agreeing with 
very much that had fallen from the hon. 
Baronet (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson), 
could not conceal from himself that the 
question of foot-and-mouth disease was 
surrounded by many difficulties. That 
disease had prevailed extensively in the 
district of his constituency; and he had 
no hesitation in saying that far greater 
loss had been sustained than by what 
was by some considered to be the more 
formidable—pleuro-pneumonia. It was 
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true that the cattle ‘generally recovered 
from foot-and-mouth disease; but they 
were always very reduced in condition, 
and consequently in value. He entirely 
agreed that it was not reasonable to 
expect that very severe restrictions could 
be enforced in regard to foreign trade, if 
people at home were not ready to suffer 
some inconvenience and trouble for the 
purpose of stamping out the disease. 
He believed that by the Bill uniformity 
of action would besecured, and he coun- 
selled the Government that they must 
not permit their Inspectors to be too 
tender in enforcing the regulations or to 
give way to pressure; for if too much 
relaxation of the restrictions were per- 
mitted, foot-and-mouth disease would 
certainly crop up in unexpected quar- 
ters, and the result which they all so 
much desired to obtain would be un- 
accomplished. What he was particularly 
anxious to see was, that not only should 
the Privy Council secure ample powers 
under the Bill, but that they should 
show plenty of backbone in putting them 
into force. 

Mr. KAVANAGH desired only to say 
that he was asconvinced as ever that it 
was an absurdity—if he might use the 
word—to think it possible that foot-and- 
mouth disease could be stamped out by 
any regulations ; but as his constituents 
would prefer to have the Bill as it was 
to having no Bill at all, he should not 
stand in the way of the progress of the 
measure, and would withdraw the 
Amendment of which he had given 
Notice. 

Mr. SYNAN said, that as the altera- 
tion to the clause brought up by the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury at the eleventh 
hour sufficiently met his objections, 
he had no hesitation in withdrawing his 
Amendment; but he wished to point 
out that those alterations would require 
to be applied also to Clauses 16 and 17, 
and also to Clause 23. (Sir Henry 
Sztwin-Issetson assented. ] Well, then, 
having arrived at that satisfactory con- 
clusion, the Bill, he thought, ought tobe 
allowed to proceed. Their object should 
be to give a fair consideration to the mea- 
sure, and to try to make the provisions it 
laid down uniform and consistent, devised 
as they were in the interests both of pro- 
ducer and consumer. A great obstacle 
had been removed by the concessions of 
the Government—an obstacle which 
some hon. Gentleman desired to make a 
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bone of contention between Irish Mem- 
bers and hon. Members opposite. In 
reference to the argument that foreign 
and home cattle should be placed on the 
same footing, he was bound to say he 
did not agree with it. If foreign coun- 
tries would enforce the regulations de- 
fined in the Billnow before the Commit- 
tee, and would take steps for stamping 
out disease, then there could be no 
objection to their being placed on a 
footing with England; but, until they 
did that, the argument could not 
apply. : 

{ 4 NEWDEGATE remarked, that 
whilst these concessions had been 
claimed in the interests of Irish fairs 
and markets, it was a fact that in Eng- 
land 

Mr. SYNAN, interposing, said, he 
expressly stated in his argument that 
the provisions of the Bill, as they origi- 
nally stood, affected English, as well as 
Trish, fairs and markets. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE contended that 
it was a fact that in England the local 
authorities had the power of suspending 
fairs and markets, and that power he 
did not wish to see taken away by any 
action of the Privy Council. If it was 
to be interfered with at all, he would 
desire that it should be in the direc- 
tion of strengthening rather than relax- 
ing the power. He saw very plainly 
that the Privy Council was exposed far 
more than the local authorities to pres- 
sure from importers and Irish Members ; 
and therefore it was that he desired to 
enter a distinct protest against the local 
authorities being deprived, either by the 
action of the Privy Council, or in any 
other way, of the power they now pos- 
sessed of suspending fairs and markets, 
Now, the Secretary to the Treasury had 
described the English homesteads as 
being the source of the disease; whereas, 
as they all knew, it came from the 
fairs and markets, to which it was in- 
troduced in the first instance from the 
ports. The right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster) had quoted the opinion of Pro- 
fessor Simonds and Professor Brown, to 
the effect that they did not believe the 
agriculturists and the public would sub- 
mit to additional restrictions; but he 
begged to remind him that that evidence 
was given before the > ing of the 
movement of last year, which had since 
taken form and substance, and which 
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had led to a distinct and authoritative 
statement in that House that the agri- 
culturists of England and Scotland were 
willing to submit to further restrictions. 
The evidence, therefore, was given in 
reference to a state of things totally 
different to that which now existed. 

Mason NOLAN believed that no 
better mode could have been devised 
for meeting the difficulty that had 
arisen than that provided by the clause 
introduced by the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury; but he pointed out that owing to 
the manner in which the Bill was drawn, 
fields and sheds were placed on a same 
level with fairs and markets. He thought 
that the Privy Council should be given 
the power to draw a distinction between 
the two classes of places. 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
explained that the Privy Council would 
carry out Orders on that subject which 
would not be permissive, but obligatory 
on it. Those Orders must be made at 
once by the Privy Council on the pass- 
ing of that Bill, and therefore they 
would be in existence before the mea- 
sure came into force. In order to clear 
up any doubt caused by the manner in 
which the Bill was originally drafted, 
he intended to introduce at the end 
of Clause 22, a paragraph which would 
absolutely refer the powers of that clause 
to Clause 26. The operation of Clause 
26 would then entirely govern Clause 
22, and the effect would be to deprive 
the local authorities from dealing with 
fairs and markets in any other way 
than that laid down in Clause 26. 

Mr. ANDERSON contended that as 
the Bill stood, it was perfectly clear 
that the local authority had power to 
close markets and fairs. 

[Whilst the hon. Member was 
speaking from the fourth bench below 
the Gangway, the hon. and learned 
Member for Louth (Mr. Sullivan) 
walked from the Clerk’s Table down 
the floor of the House to his seat on 
the front bench. Exception being taken 
to this act by loud eries of ‘‘ Order! ””} 

Mr. SULLIVAN appealed to the 
Chairman, whether he was not in Order 
in passing down the floor of the House 
whilst an hon. Member was addressing 
the Committee from the fourth bench. 
[ Renewed cries of ‘‘ Order!’ ] The Chair- 
man was the proper authority to cry 
Order!” if he had transgressed the 
Rules. 
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Tue CHAIRMAN ruled, that accord- 
ing to the universal practice of the 
House, the hon. and learned Member 
for Louth was perfectly in Order. 

Mr. ANDERSON, continuing, said, 
the sole ground on which the Committee 
were justified in agreeing to such severe 
restrictions on the foreign trade was the 
statement universally made that all 
parties in this country were willing to 
submit to any amount of restriction 
necessary to stamp out disease at home. 
But the moment this declaration was 
actually put to the test, hon. Members 
were found crying out against it. The 
Government gavein to the Irish Members 
who made a strong protest against the 
stopping of their fairs and markets, and 
now, in the matter of foot-and-mouth 
disease, all power was to be taken from 
the local authority. The effect of such 
concession was that one hon. Member 
had already asked the Government to go 
back on the Bill, and make the same 
arrangements with regard to pleuro- 
pneumonia. It was clear the restrictions 
which the Bill attempted to impose on 
the home trade would not be submitted 
to, and it was equally clear that if fairs 
and markets were not restricted, the Bill 
could not be made effective to stamp 
out disease, whether pleuro-pneumonia, 
which incubated for a long period even 
up to 56 days, or foot-and-mouth disease, 
which incubated for a shorter time. Fairs 
and markets, if not dealt with promptly 
—and they could only be dealt with 
promptly by the local authority—would 
undoubtedly become hotbeds of disease. 
Then the question arose—If they gave 
way with regard to home trade restric- 
tions, what restrictions were to be placed 
on the foreign trade? It was clear they 
would have to be modified also. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY agreed with 
the hon. Member for North Warwick- 
shire (Mr. Newdegate), that the proposed 
amended clause, instead of leading to 
increased stringency, would operate with 
increased laxity. If the local authorities 
were not to have the power of controlling 
the fairs and markets in their own dis- 
tricts, they would be deprived of a great 
power for dealing with disease and pre- 
venting its spread. The local authority 
was surely the best judge whether it was 
practicable to stop a market or fair 
within its own jurisdiction. How was 
the Privy Council to ascertain what 
would be the effect of every country 
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market? Was the Privy Council going 
to make inquiry in regard to each mar- 
ket all over the country, to see whether 
it were possible to stop it or not? The 
step the Government had taken was de- 
cidedly a retrograde step. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN could not even 
now understand what the Secretary to 
the Treasury (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbet- 
son) anticipated would be the effect of 
the amended clause. He would like to 
know whether he believed that in the 
event of an outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease in any district, fairs and markets 
would be stopped. He had yielded to 
opposition in the House of Commons, 
and it was to be assumed that similar 
representations would have their effect 
upon him afterwards, and that neither 
fairs nor markets would be stopped for 
foot-and-mouth disease. If that were 
so, the discussion on the Bill had arrived 
at a most critical stage. The Bill was 
more than else a foot-and-mouth disease 
Bill. It had been represented to Parlia- 
ment that foot-and-mouth disease in- 
volved greater injury and loss to farmers 
than ever cattle plague, and that a real 
and efficient attempt was going to be 
made to stop it. All the evidence laid 
before the Select Committee showed that 
no efforts to check it could be effectual 
which did not involve the stoppage of 
fairs and markets where the disease pre- 
vailed. That was not stated in any 
doubtful way at all. Professor Si- 
monds said it was absolutely necessary 
to. do this, and Professor Brown said 
that to make any arrangement which 
would not include this, would be ri- 
diculous, and dishonest to foreign 
countries on whom we imposed restric- 
tions. Were the Committee going to 
pass a dishonest Bill? The hon. Mem- 
ber for South Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read) 
gave evidence before the Committee that, 
in all cases where foot-and-mouth disease 
was general, fairs and markets should 
be stopped for a time. The case of his 
own market at Norwich was mentioned, 
and his opinion that it ought to be closed 
was not shaken. What was the use of 
the Committee passing the Bill, when it 
was perfectly evident that it was not 
going to stop fairs and markets, or to 
make a serious attempt to deal with 
foot-and-mouth disease in this country, 
although it imposed new restrictions upon 
the foreign trade. In some respects the 
Bill would now be less efficient than ex- 
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isting legislation, under which a whole 
cargo of animals from Ireland were de- 
tained at Silloth on account of foot-and- 
mouth disease. It was urged that the 
Government had at least secured uni- 
formity ; but he said that they had done 
nothing of the sort, An extraordinarily 
wide discretionary power was, through- 
out the Bill, reserved both to the local 
authority and the Privy Council. Ac- 
cording to the 22nd clause, the Inspector 
had first to declare what was an infected 
place; but it only became an infected 
place under the Act, subject to the de- 
termination and declaration of the local 
authority, who ‘‘ may, if they think fit, 
declare an infected place.” He had the 
greatest — for local authorities ; 
but when there were so many and 
variously-thinking local authorities to 
deal with, it was ridiculous and absurd 
to say that by intrusting them with this 
wide discretion, uniformity of legislation 
could be secured. He would certainly 
vote against the clause as amended. 

Mr. PEASE said, he had himself put 
Amendments on the Paper on the subject 
of fairs and markets. Foot-and-mouth 
disease must be dealt stringently with, 
or the Bill would be of no use. But if 
the Government were prepared to grant 
foot-and-mouth districts, and to consider 
such Amendments as he proposed, they 
might be able to deal effectively with 
the disease. 

Mr. CLARE READ understood the 
proposal of his hon. Friend the Secretary 
to the Treasury to apply to exceptional 
and unexpected pe tied of disease 
in a fair after the fair had begun. In 
that case it was impossible to apply 
foot-and-mouth rules; but he hoped 
that in Ireland the same rules would 
be put in force, and that when a district 
was grievously affected with foot-and- 
mouth disease, there would be power, on 
the part of the Privy Council, to prevent 
fairs being held. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER pointed out, 
that by the plan of the Bill, there was 
no district for foot-and-mouth disease; 
and asked whether there was any attempt 
on the part of the Government to sto 
fairs and markets for foot-and-mout 
disease ? 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
explained, that, doubt having arisen 
whether the operation of Clause 26 would 
override or not the action of the Under 
Secretary of State on Clause 22, he pro- 
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posed to make it quite clear that the 
action of the Privy Council in Clause 
26 was the direct action of the local 
authority and of the Inspector under 
Clause 22. These clauses, as had been 
justly said, were intended to deal with 
sudden outbreaks in fairs and markets. 
The right hon. Gentleman (Mr. W .E. 
Forster) forgot the powers existing at pre- 
sent under his own Act in case of disease 
breaking out in any particular district. 
That existing law was here reproduced. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, the Com- 
mittee appeared to be much in the 
position that it occupied the other 
evening in regard to another subject. 
They did not know really what was going 
to be done under the Bill with regard to 
foot-and-mouth disease. The Bill did 
not say whether fairs and markets were 
to be stopped. It was useless to answer 
that the Act of 1869 did not say so. 
That Act did not deal with the preva- 
lence of disease in foreign countries. If 
foot-and-mouth disease broke out all 
round the city of York, did the Govern- 
ment intend to stop the market? It was 
useless taking up time discussing regu- 
lations until this was known. 

Mr. GORST called the attention of 
the right hon. Gentleman to Clause 30, 
Sub-section 19, which enabled the Privy 
Council to make regulations for pro- 
hibiting markets and fairs. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER remarked that 
what the Committee wanted to know 
was whether the Government intended to 
use that power ? 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, everything depended upon whether 
the disease was prevalent or not; and, 
therefore, it was thought wise to leave 
the discretion with the Privy Council. 
Were they to define what prevalence 
was, it would be within the knowledge 
of their Inspectors whether, in any 
district, the prevalence of disease justi- 
fied extreme measures. If the Bill laid 
down that fairs and markets were to be 
stopped, the Privy Council would have 
the same to do as now—to decide what 
constituted prevalence—and thus to use 
their discretion as to the stopping of a 
fair or market. As they could not define 
the prevalence in the Bill, something 
must be left to the discretion of the 
Veterinary Department, in whom they 
could safely trust. Notwithstanding 


what the hon. Member for Birmingham 
(Mr. Chamberlain) had said, there would 
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be uniformity under the Bill. The hon. 
Member did not seem to have studied 
the question so deeply as he might have 
done, for he had not even realized the 
fact that he (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) 
did not belong to the Veterinary De- 
partment; and that, therefore, his action 
now would have nothing to do with the 
action of the Veterinary Department 
hereafter in these cases. Neither was 
he connected with the Privy Council, nor 
had he anything to do with the Orders 
issued from that Department, and he 
was only acting as the Member of the 
Government in charge of the Bill. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, it was hardly 
fair for hon. Members to lead the Com- 
mittee to believe that the Irish Members 
were anxious to have fairs and markets 
where there was disease. They yielded 
to no hon. Members of the Committee in 
their desire to stamp out disease, because 
it was their interest to stamp it out. 
But they wanted to prevent any local 
authority who might have the power, 
coming to a fair and breaking it up, 
because one beast might be attacked 
out of 3,000 or 4,000. In cases where 
there were opposition fair-grounds in 
one district, the owner of them might, 
if he were bad enough to do it, send a 
diseased beast into one of the others’ 
fields, where the local authorities would 
pounce upon it. It was monstrous to 
suppose that Irish Members wanted 
fairs in districts where disease was. 
They wanted to prevent fairs being 
broken up from the vindictiveness, igno- 
rance, or neglect, of any local authority. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, the Se- 
cretary to the Treasury’s objection to 
something he had said was hardly worthy 
of him. He (Mr. Chamberlain) was 
perfectly aware that the hon. Baronet 
was not connected with the Privy Council, 
and he was really referring through him, 
as the hon. Gentleman in charge of the 
Bill, to the Representatives of the Go- 
vernment. As the hon. Baronet had 
just stated that it was impossible to de- 
fine in an Act of Parliament what con- 
stituted prevalency of disease, he begged 
to ask how, in these circumstances, the 
word prevalent was used in the Schedule, 
which said that animals from the 
countries therein named might be ad- 
mitted when disease was not ‘‘prevalent’”’ 
therein. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, the 
‘question was, whether there was in this 


Sir Henry Sehwin-Ibbetson 
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Bill as now proposed, any more com- 
pulsion on the Privy Council to act more 
stringently than there was*under the 
present law, or whether there was any 
more compulsion on local authorities to 
act more stringently than the Privy 
Council could require them to do at 
present ? 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CLARE READ moved, as an 
Amendment, in page 9, line 7, after 
‘* place,’ to insert— 

“ And also on the occupier or occupiers of any 
lands or buildings contiguous thereto, as he shall 
consider necessary.” 


Such an Amendment he held to be 
essential, in order to deal effectually 
with foot-and-mouth disease. He hoped, 
therefore, it would be allowed to pass. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
pointed out that at present the In- 
spector had the power to serve the notice 
on any one of those on whom he thought 
necessary to serve it in the neighbour- 
hood. He had agreed to bring up 
words on Report which would oblige 
the posting of a public notice in accord- 
ance with the suggestion of the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire (Mr. 
Newdegate). This, with the discretion 
of the Inspector, would amply carry out 
the object desired. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, he thought the 
Amendment, making as it did a discre- 
tionary power an obligatory duty on the 
part of the Inspector, was a reasonable 
one, and he hoped the words would be 
inserted. 


Amendment agreed to; words inserted 
accordingly. 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY moved, as an 
Amendment, in page 9, line 18, to leave 
out from ‘‘and,’”? to the end of the 
clause, and insert— 

“ And shall prescribe that the area, within a 
radius of not lessthan one mile from the infected 
place, shall become, and be, an inspected 
district.”’ 

He thought that the adoption of this 
Amendment was absolutely necessary, if, 
by the Bill, it wasmeant toimpose greater 
stringency in dealing with foot-and- 
mouth disease. Although he was not a 
Member of the Select Committee of last 
year, he sat with the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Bradford (Mr. W. 
E. Forster) and his hon, Friend the Mem- 
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ber for South Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read) 
upon the Committee which sat in 1873. 
Upon that occasion they inquired very 
carefully into the practicability of sup- 
pressing altogether foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease ; and he and his hon.Friend the Mem- 
ber for South Norfolk differed from the 
conclusions which the other Members of 
the Committee cameto, The great majo- 
rity of the Committee were of opinion that 
no steps which could be taken would be 
really effectual in stamping out disease, 
or that, at least, to adopt such measures 
as would be necessary to effect that 
object would be a greater grievance 
and calamity than the disease itself. 
But it occurred to him then, and he still 
held to the opinion, that when foot-and- 
mouth disease became restricted within 
narrow limits, or had almost disappeared 
in the country, it would be possible, 
within a certain limited area, to impose 
such stringent regulations as would 
prevent the disease spreading outside 
that area. He moved an Amendment 
embodying his views to the Report 
of the Committee; but he only re- 
ceived the support of his hon. Friend 
the Member for South Norfolk. The 
hon. Member for South Leicestershire 
(Mr. Pell), the hon. Baronet the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury (Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson) and the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Bradford (Mr. W. E. 
Forster), voted againsthim. What had 
taken place since that time? The cir- 
cumstances which he anticipated, and 
which, he might say, were anticipated 
also by almost all the skilled witnesses, 
had arisen. The foot-and-mouth disease, 
he was happy to believe, had now been 
confined within very narrow limits, and 
it did seem to him—and this was one of 
the reasons why he had supported the 
measure of the Government—that if 
stringent measures were enforced within 
the limited areas within which foot-and- 
mouth disease now existed, it might be 
confined to those areas, and finally ex- 
terminated. Atthe same time, the other 
principle which he supported in the Bill 
—namely, that there should be no im- 
portation of store cattle from abroad, 
and that all fat cattle should be slaugh- 
tered at the port of debarkation, would 
prevent the re-introduction of disease 
from foreign countries. These were the 
general grounds upon which he had 4 
ported the second reading of the Bill. 
He believed that if these principles were 
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carried into effect they would be of great 
service to the country ; thatif they did not 
altogether exterminate foot-and-mouth 
disease and pleuro- pneumonia, they 
would reduce those diseases within very 
small limits, indeed; and that would 
be attended with as great an advantage 
to the consumers of beef throughout the 
country as to the owners of cattle. 
The Government had not yet committed 
themselves to the definite proposals 
with respect to foreign animals, and 
he was not altogether without hope, 
after the many changes which had 
taken place, that they might still re- 
turn to their first love, and adhere to 
the broad general principle which was 
embodied in the Bill as introduced into 
that House. And now he wished to 
carry out, with regard to home cattle, 
corresponding restrictions, which should 
have these effects which he anticipated 
would flow from the restrictions in re- 
gard to foreign cattle. It was very clear 
that if they were going to deal effectually 
with foot-and-mouth disease, they must 
prescribe a certain area within which 
the attempt must be made to confine 
the disease when it was first discovered 
to exist there. There was no doubt that 
the carrying out of such a stringent re- 
gulation would be inconvenient to the 
owners of animals within the prescribed 
area; but such inconvenience was, he 
submitted, inevitable, if they were to 
cope effectually with the disease. 


Amendment proposed, 

In page 9, line 18, to leave out from the 
first word “and,’’ to the end of the Clause, in 
order to insert the words “ shall prescribe that 
the area, within a radius of not less than one 
mile from the infected place, shall become and 
be an infected district.’’—(My. James Barclay.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
‘declare accordingly’ stand part of the 


Clause.” 


Mr. GOLDNEY desired to give one 
practical illustration against the theory 
of the hon. Member for Forfarshire 
(Mr. J. W. Barclay). There was in 
his neighbourhood a very large market, 
where large sales of cattle took place. 
One of the largest owners of cattle whom 
he knew, and whose name he could give 
to the hon. Member for Forfarshire, if 
necessary, was in the habit of going to 
this market and buying once a fort- 
night some 20 or 30 beasts. Knowing 
that they might have foot-and-mouth 
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disease, and that it was sure to develop 
itself in a short time, he adopted the 
precaution of confining them for a fort- 
night to one particular part of his farm, 
and for a longer period if the disease 
developed itself at all. Carrying on 
that system for a period of two years 
and upwards, he had never detected a 
single instance in which foot-and-mouth 
disease had been communicated to the 
other portion of his herd, numbering 
200 or 300 beasts. If the Committee 
adopted the Amendment, and declared 
that two or three miles around that 
farm should be an infected district, 
they would put a stop, unnecessarily, 
to all operations, which would be a 
great detriment, not only to the in- 
dividual himself, but to the whole dis- 
trict and community in general. 

Mr. ARTHUR PEEL remarked, that 
he approached the consideration of the 
Amendment from a somewhat different 
point of view from that of his hon. 
Friend who had just sat down (Mr. 
Goldney). It was a very important 
Amendment, because the hon. Member 
for Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. Barclay) 
proposed to declare a district instead of 
a place. He wished to quote a case, 
which he had verified, as against the 
one referred to by the hon. Gentleman. 
It occurred at Tenby. In October, 1871, 
10 cows there were infected with foot- 
and-mouth disease. Inquiries were set 
on foot as to how the contagion had 
reached them, and it was apparently 
impossible to ascertain the medium 
through which the disease had come. 
But it was ascertained, upon inquiry, 
that some rams had come through 
Bristol, from Ireland, and had lain 
in a field in which the cows were. It 
was not certain that the rams were 
affected with disease, but it was certain 
thet the 10 cows took the disease. At 
a considerable distance from the main- 
land was an island, and, on the 7th of 
the same month, the Inspector reported 
that there were 15 cases of disease upon 
it; and it was an absolute fact that no 
animal of any description, except a dog, 
could by contact have communicated the 
disease. The argument he deduced from 
this was that if they attempted to go 
outside the immediate place where foot- 
and-mouth disease existed—which he 
wished them to deal with very strin- 
gently—and to make a district, they 
would get into all sorts of difficulties. 


Mr. Goldney 
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Mr. PEASE said, they could hardly 
intrust the local authority with the 
power of declaring a district; but that 
as they had done in the case of pleuro- 
pneumonia, so they must do, also, in 
the case of foot-and-mouth disease, and 
leave it to the Privy Council to declare 
the district. With respect to the case 
cited by his hon. Friend (Mr. Arthur 
Peel), to show that foot-and-mouth 
disease might break out, and that it 
required no animal to carry it to a 
herd, he would take his own experience. 
Two years ago, his own cows got foot- 
and-mouth disease from a neighbouring 
farm, to which it had been brought from 
Ireland. The disease spread to a third 
farm. There was no reason why those 
three farms should not be made a 
district, so that the disease might be 
confined to them, and not be allowed 
to spread through the country. He 
agreed with the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, that if they grappled honestly 
with disease in the homesteads, it 
might not be necessary to have re- 
course to districts. But he would leave 
it in the discretion of the Privy Council 
to say where a district should begin and 
end. Let him remind the Committee 
of what had happened in the case of 
Denmark. There, instead of maintain- 
ing the various regulations which they 
once had for foot-and-mouth disease, 
cattle plague, and pleuro-pneumonia, 
they amalgamated them in the year 
1875 into one class of regulations affect- 
ing all these diseases, and the result 
had been that they succeeded in stamp- 
ing out foot-and-mouth disease, with 
the exception of one case which occurred 
on one farm. 

Mr. RYLANDS thought the Com- 
mittee were now in a very difficult and 
critical position with regard to the Bill. 
The Amendment which they were now 
considering really enabled them to de- 
termine whether or not they would at- 
tempt to deal with foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease in this country in a manner which 
was at all likely to stamp it out. The 
question was one of very great and 
material importance, and one in which 
the country was being led to take a con- 
siderable amount of interest, because ‘e 
would remind the Committee thatthe only 
raison detre of this Bill was that the 
Government were proposing to adopt 
some stringent measures, with a view to 
stamp out foot-and-mouth disease. He 
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put aside the question of rinderpest and 
pleuro-pneumonia, as to which he did 
not complain of the arrangements made 
in the Bill. But hon. Gentlemen knew 
quite as well as he did that the main ob- 
ject of the Bill was to deal with foot-and- 
mouth disease, in order, if possible, to 
enable the Privy Council to lay down 
such an uniform and regular system as 
would lead to the stamping out of the 
disease. But how was that object met ? 
No doubt, the clause with which they 
were now dealing— Clause 22 — did 
something in that direction. It was 
quite clear that, viewed in connection 
with Clause 26, there would be a power 
in the Privy Council, if they thought 
fit, to take very stringent measures 
indeed with regard tu this disease. 
But what did they find? That the more 
they discussed this clause, the greater 
was the disposition which they observed 
on the part of the Government to water 
down these restrictions. Hon. Gentle- 
men opposite were becoming more and 
more disinclined to carry out the restric- 
tions which alone were necessary to 
stamp out the disease. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. 
Barclay) had proposed an Amendment 
which had been described as absurd and 
impracticable; but the original Bill, as 
introduced in “another place,” con- 
tained a similar provision, although it 
was not contained in the present Bill. 
Moreover, they were in possession of the 
views of the Privy Council on this sub- 
ject—that was to say, they knew the 
opinions entertained by their permanent 
officials in the Veterinary Department 
with regard to it. Judging from the 
statements recorded in the Report of the 
Privy Council, these gentlemen looked 
upon the proposals now in the Bill as 
very inefficient to attain the object in 
view. His object in alluding to this 
matter was this—the country Party had 
put a strong pressure upon the Govern- 
ment to induce them to shut out the 
foreign supply, with a view to get rid 
of foot-and-mouth disease. They had 
persuaded the Government to bring in a 
Bill, which as originally framed would, 
to a very great extent, have stamped 
out the trade in live animals imported 
into this country. Its provisions had, 
no doubt, been very materially altered. 
Considerable concessions had been made, 
and the Bill now occupied a very dif- 
ferent position. But what he contended 
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was that unless the Government were 
prepared to adopt measures which would 
stamp out foot-and-mouth disease in 
this country, they would be called upon 
to make still further concessions with 
regard to the import of foreign cattle. 
He would, herehice, press upon the 
Committee that they should consider 
favourably the Amendment proposed 
by his hon. Friend the Member for For- 
farshire (Mr. J. W. Barclay). 

Srr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he understood that the Amend- 
ment proposed to extend the place which 
at present was left to the discretion of 
the local authority, and to fix the area 
at a radius of one mile from the infected 
spot. Now, the discussion had already 
been before the Committee, and the ar- 
guments which had been raised against 
the proposal on a former occasion must 
still be fresh in the minds of hon. Mem- 
bers. Those arguments relied mostly 
upon the impossibility of carrying out 
such a provision as that in crowded dis- 
tricts, and he had himself pointed out 
its impractibility in such a town as 
London. Let them take the radius of 
one mile in London, and see what an 
extent that covered. He believed that 
the Committee had already come to 
a decision adverse to that method 
of dealing with the case, and he hoped 
they would continue to maintain that 
opinion. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, that if the hon. 
Member for Birmingham (Mr. Cham- 
berlain) was desirous of making the Bill 
really an effectual one for stamping out 
disease, he would tell him how he could 
do so. Let him persuade the hon. Mem- 
ber for Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. Barclay) 
to withdraw his Amendment in favour 
of that of the hon. Member for South 
Durham (Mr. Pease). Now, thatAmend- 
ment did this—it gave power to the 
Privy Council to declare a district, and 
that advantage would be obvious at once. 
Let them take the case of 10 or 12 farms 
scattered about. Foot-and-mouth disease 
might break out in one of those farms, 
and, instead of drawing a circle of ex- 
actly a mile round it, you put it in the 
power of the Privy Council to say— 
‘‘ We will make the whole of these farms 
into a district, and stop the disease in it.”’ 
He attached great importance to the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
South Durham, and hoped that the Com- 
mittee would accept it. 
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Mr. M‘LAGAN said, he would ad- 
vise the hon. Member for Forfarshire 
(Mr. J. W. Barclay) to accept the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
South Durham. The great value of the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Forfarshire was that it made it com- 
pulsory upon the local authority to 
extend the limit of an infected place. 
Whatever the local authorities had the 
power to do should be compulsory upon 
them. He thought, at present, they 
were far too lax in imposing the rules 
laid down by the Privy Council. 

Mr. MUNTZ said, that now the 
Committee appeared to him to have 
realized the difficulty of dealing with 
the subject. Ifthelaw were made sufli- 
ciently stringent to carry out its object, 
he should be only too glad to see it 
enforced; but it appeared that the 


public would not submit to such strin- 


gency. But if the law was not suffi- 
ciently stringent, it was of no use 
whatever. He had, personally, always 
objected to the Bill, because he thought 
it was impracticable ; but he thought 
they ought to give it a fair chance, and 
the Bill having got so far, he thought 
they ought to give it every possible 
facility fur becoming law. Under the 
circumstances, if they wished to carry 
the Bill, there was only one possible way 
of doing so, and that was to leave it to 
the Privy Council to decide the details. 
It was perfectly absurd to talk of a mile 
radius—as in the case of Southwark, 
where there were a number of dairies 
on the other side of the river, and the 
oat would include a great part of the 
ity. 

Sir ANDREW LUSK said, he should 
be glad to know whether hon. Members 
wished to-pass the Bill or not. He 
considered the Amendment to be a frivo- 
lous one, and one entirely contrary to 
common sense. It was not an Amend- 
ment which a farmer’s friend would 
impose. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he was 
afraid he must ask his hon. Friends to 
allow himself and his constituents to 
settle the question. He did not speak 
without experience. He entirely agreed 
with the right hon. Gentleman the Mem- 
ber for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster), 
when he said that nothing but cattle 
plague restrictions relating to slaughter 
would prove effectual in exterminating 
disease. Now, the Amendment was said 
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to be ridiculous, but he had had a good 
deal to do with exterminating cattle 
disease in Aberdeen. They laid down, 
in all cases where cattle plague ap- 
peared, that the area within a mile of 
the spot should be an infected place, 
into which no cattle should be allowed 
to come, and from which none should be 
allowed to go. There was a certain 
exception made in the case of» public 
highways and railways. Now, what 
wasthere impracticablein preventing any 
movement of dairy in London, within the 
radius of a mile? All he was desirous 
of was having some area within which 
there must be isolation. His objection to 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
South Durham (Mr. Pease) was that it 
was entirely permissive. The entire Bill 
would be at the discretion of the Privy 
Council or of the local authority, and if 
not at the discretion of those two, it 
would be at that of the Inspector. He 
wished the House to declare that, under 
certain circumstances, it should be im- 
perative to have isolated places in the 
case of foot-and-mouth disease. If the 
Committee should indicate to the Privy 
Council that they were unwilling there 
should be isolated places at all, were 
they to expect that the Privy Council 
would declare those places isolated under 
the power given to them? The Privy 
Council had power to regulate what was 
going to take place within an infected 
place, and they would have power to 
modify the restrictions to such an extent 
as to make them no very excessive hard- 
ship or annoyance to anyone. But he 
wanted to know this—if they were going 
to have the slaughter of all animals from 
abroad, were they prepared to submit to 
severe regulations at home? What they 
complained of was that in Scotland they 
were carrying out such regulations under 
the existing Act, and under the authority 
which the Privy Council had granted 
to the local authority, while the same 
powers were not exercised with vigilance 
in England. 


Question put. 

The Committee divided :—Ayes 33; 
Noes 272: Majority 239.—(Div. List, 
No. 228.) 


Mr. PEASE said, that having already 
spoken on the clause, he should not 
trouble the Committee further concern- 
ing it, save to say that if the Amend- 
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ment he was about to-move was ac- 
cepted, he had placed on the Paper 
new clauses, which would prevent any 
markets or fairs being held in such dis- 
tricts as would be affected by his present 
proposal without the consent of the 
Privy Council, and would so prevent any 
animals being moved. This, he thought, 
would provide more efficient means than 
was afforded by the Bill for dealing 
with foot-and-mouth disease. He 
would, therefore, move in page 9, line 
36, after ‘‘ thereon,’’ to insert the follow- 
ing sub-section :— 

‘10. The Privy Council may, at any time, if 
they think fit, on any evidence satisfactory to 
them, by Order, declare any district wherein a 
place infected with foot-and-mouth disease is 
situate, to be a district infected with foot-and- 
mouth disease, and may from time to time, if 
they think fit, by Order, extend the limits of 
such district.” 


Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
said, as he understood the sub-section 
proposed, it would have the effect of 
applying the same regulations to 
pleuro-pneumonia and foot-and-mouth 
disease as far as the action of the Privy 
Council was concerned. With regard to 
the use of the word ‘‘ district”? in the 
Schedule to the Bill, he admitted that 
possibly some ambiguity might arise ; 
and if the Committee thought it would, 
in certain circumstances, be better to 
substitute the word “area” for ‘“dis- 
trict,”” he should have no objection to 
that being done. At the same time, he 
must say that where the word “ dis- 
trict”? alone was used, it meant the dis- 
trict under thecontrol ofa local authority, 
where the word ‘infected’? preceded 
the word ‘‘ district,” there came in the 
discretion in the Privy Council to extend 
or contract the boundaries. This, he 
thought, would meet all the necessities 
of the case. 

Mr. SYNAN said, there were several 
objections to this Amendment, the first 
of which was asto the meaning of the 
word ‘district,’ in reference to which 
no attempt at a definition had been 
made. He could understand the clause 
if it left the Privy Council to define the 
districts ; but it did nothing of the sort. 
It assumed that the “‘ districts’? were well 
defined at present, and gave power to 
the Privy Council to declare any or all of 
them “‘ infected’? atany time. Asfar as 
he could see, the only definition of a 
district contained in the Schedule in- 
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cluded the whole county in which any 
particular infected place might be 
situate. If he was right in this inter- 
pretation of the Schedule, it came to 
this—that in the case of one infected 
farm in a county, it would be the 
duty of the authorities to declare the 
whole county infected, and to prevent 
the movement of any cattle within such 
county, without giving a power to the 
Privy Council to limit the restriction to 
one particular town-land, or to any 
other area which might seem most con- 
venient and expedient as far as the pro- 
duction of food was concerned. Unless 
the hon. Member for South Durham 
chose to define narrowly what he meant 
by the word “ district,”’ he (Mr. Synan) 
could not support the proposal before 
the Committee. 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he had forgotten when, addressing 
the Committee a short time before, to 
ask the hon. Member for South Durham 
(Mr. Pease) not to press his sub-section 
in the words in which it had been 
drawn. The Government was perfectly 
willing to accept the principle of the 
Amendment, and would bring up on the 
Report a proposal which would carry it 
into effect. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER thought all 
that was wished might be attained by 
applying the same regulations to cattle 
disease, to pleuro-pneumonia, and to 
foot-and-mouth disease. At the present 
time there was no power given to the 
Privy Council, or to any other authority, 
to define what a district was. There 
was power given to increase a district, 
without power to define it. He had no 
doubt that if the Secretary to the 
Treasury took the Amendment of his 
hon. Friend the Member for South Dur- 
ham (Mr. Pease), having stated that he 
accepted its principle, he would be able 
so to frame the clause as to bring it back 
to the form in which it was when it was 
moved in the House of Lords. 

Lorp ELCOHO said, he voted against 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Forfar (Mr. J. W. Barclay) solely be- 
cause he ‘thought the proposal now be- 
fore the Committee would better attain 
the object at which he aimed. As a 


Scotch Member, he must be allowed to 
protest against the assumption that he 
spoke for the whole of the Scottish agri- 
cultural classes, and practically for the 
whole of the Members representing the 
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agricultural constituencies. Asa proof 
that the hon. Member was wrong in his 
assumption, it might be mentioned that, 
as far ashe (Lord Elcho) could see, no 
single Member for a Scotch agricultural 
constituency voted for the proposal of 
the hon. Member. 

Sm HENRY JACKSON suggested 
to the hon. Member for South Durham 
(Mr. Pease) and the hon. Baronet the 
Secretary to the Treasury, that they 
might save trouble and cause the Act to 
work more satisfactorily, by attaching 
the sub-section proposed to Clause 23, 
to which it more closely referred. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
reminded the hon. and learned Baronet 
(Sir Henry Jackson) that he had accepted 
the principle of the sub-section, and that 
the necessary alterations in the draft 
of the Bill would be made to meet the 
altered state of things. In making 
these alterations, it might be found ad- 
visable to act upon the suggestion of the 
hon. and learned Baronet the Member 
for Coventry. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER thought words 
should be added to the clause similar to 
those included in Clause 16, in order to 
give the authorities similar powers in 
relation to pleuro-pneumonia and foot- 
and-mouth disease. 

Mr. SYNAN complained that there 
was no definition of the word ‘“‘ district,’’ 
and that, therefore, it would have no 
meaning, either in Clause 16, or in the 
one under consideration. He, therefore, 
thought it would not be possible to 
carry out the principle of the proposal 
of the hon. Member for South Durham 
(Mr. Pease), unless words were intro- 
duced to define the meaning of the word 
district. 

Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
moved, in page 9, at the end of the 
Clause, to add the words— 


“This section, notwithstanding anything 
therein contained, is to be construed and have 
effect, subject to the subsequent section in this 
Act contained, whereby the Privy Council are 
required to make by Order provisions respecting 
the case of animals supposed to be infected 
while exposed for sale, or exposed in a market, 
fair, sale-yard, or place of exhibition, and the 
other circumstances specified in the same section, 
and, generally while being on land, or in a place 
other than land, which shall be a place in the 
possession or occupation or under the control 
of the owner of the animal.” 


Lord Elcho 
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He was sorry the proposal was not in 
the hands of hon. Members in print; but 
he had brought it down at the earliest 
possible moment, as a consequence of 
what passed on the previous evening. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked, whether 
it was intended to introduce similar 
words in Clause 16, with regard to 

leuro-pneumonia ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said he must 
oppose the proposal of the hon. Baronet, 
on the ground that it would stultify the 
acceptance by the Government of the 
principle contained in the sub-section to 
Clause 22, which had recently been 
moved by his hon. Friend the Member 
for South Durham (Mr. Pease). 

Mr. GREGORY admitted that there 
was some inconvenience in discussing an 
important proposal, which was not in 
the hands of hon. Members in print; 
but he thought the Committee should 
take this to a considerable extent upon 
the faith of the draftsman, who had, to 
the best of his ability, embodied the 
basis of the understanding arrived at by 
the Committee on the previous day. He 
could not see much in the cbjection of 
the hon. Member for Birmingham to 
the proposal of the Government. What it 
was proposed to do was to give the Privy 
Council authority, on its being reported 
to them by the local authorities that 
they considered a particular district to 
be infected, to declare it an infected dis- 
trict. There would be no hindrance to 
the power of the Privy Council to deal 
with fairs and markets. He was, he 
must confess, sorry that the Amendment 
had been brought forward at all; be- 
cause it appeared to him that there was 
in reality no difficulty as to the construc- 
tion of the clause as it stood, which he 
thought was perfectly consistent with 
the rest of the Bill. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE did not 
know whether the Government were 
prepared to accept the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Chamberlain) to Clause 24. If they did, 
the nature of the proposal now under 
the consideration of the Committee would 
be materially altered. The whole diffi- 
culty arose out of the objections which 
had been raised by the Irish Members. 
It was impossible, therefore, to look 
without considerable suspicion on a pro- 
posal which would mitigate the severity 
of the clause, and, in that way, satisfy 


those hon. Members who were in favour 
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of letting fairs and markets alone. Mr. 
James Howard, who wasagreatauthority 
on the subject, stated in his evidence 
before the Committee upstairs, that 
nearly all foot-and-mouth disease ori- 
ginated with cattle which were brought 
from fairs or markets. His hon. Friend 
the Member for Birmingham (Mr. 
Chamberlain) had quoted one part of 
the evidence of Professor Brown, with 
reference to the question ; but there was 
another part of it which was even still 
stronger. Professor Brown was asked 
what measures he would propose with 
regard to internal restrictions as to foot- 
and-mouth disease ; and his answer was 
that he would prevent the holding of 
fairs and markets, except under the 
authority of the Privy Council upon 
a licence, which should be given only 
under special circumstances. Ts answer 
to a further question, Professor Brown 
expanded that view; and it was, there- 
fore, he thought, clear, from the 
testimony of the highest authorities, 
that there was the greatest possible 
danger as to the spread of the disease 
connected with fairs and markets, and 
that it was desirable the Committee 
should look with great suspicion in all 
matters of the kind upon the concessions 
which were made to the wishes of the 
Trish Members, inasmuch as _ their 
operation would be to relax the pro- 
visions of the Bill. 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
would only repeat what he had said be- 
fore, that he was prepared to accept the 
principle of the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for South Durham (Mr. Pease), 
and that he would introduce into the 
clause all such Amendments as might be 
necessary to put it back into its proper 
form. The objection which was taken 
by the Irish Members was urged against 
the discretion which was given to the 
local authorities, and the necessity that 
that discretion should be controlled in 
some way, as he believed it would be by 
the powers vested in the Privy Council 
by Clause 26. That, however, in no way 
interfered with the present arrange- 
ment. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that what 
he understood the hon. Baronet to mean 
was that words should be introduced 
into the Bill providing that no sale of 
cattle should be held in a district infected 
with foot-and-mouth disease, except by 
licence from the Privy Council. tt the 
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Government were prepared to give the 
assurance, he saw no difficulty in accept- 
ing the words proposed, which, however, 
might require some alteration, on the 
waleretanting that fairs and markets 
were to be dealt with in the same way 
for foot-and-mouth disease as for pleuro- 
pneumonia. 

Sr HENRY JACKSON thought it 
would be better for the Secretary to the 
Treasury to withdraw the Amendment, 
and bring up words to the same effect 
when the Committee came to Clause 26. 
He had followed the discussion at- 
tentively, and he must confess he found 
it exceedingly difficult to form an opinion 
as to the effect of the Amendment. It 
was not easy to say whether it meant 
that nothing should be done by the local 
authority without the consent of the 
Privy Council, or whether, the local au- 
thority having made one Order and the 
Privy Council another, the Order of the 
Privy Council was to prevail. 

Mr. SYNAN hoped the Committee 
and the Government would keep faith 
with him, for it was on that understand- 
ing that he had consented to withdraw 
his Amendment. He had asked the 
Government not to act upon the recom- 
mendation of those who, all along, had 
opposed the Bill, and whose object it 
was to defeat it; and if the present 
Amendment were brought forward with 
the view of obtaining their support, he 
certainly should divide the Committee 
against it. He could, however, scarcely 
suppose that the Government would act 
contrary to the promises which they 
made when he withdrew his Amend- 
ment, which proposed to meet the diffi- 
culty of pleuro-pneumonia or foot-and- 
mouth disease springing up suddenly at 
a fair or market. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
hoped the Committee would adopt the 
Amendment without further discussion. 
It had been carefully considered by 
the draftsman of the Bill, and would 
carry out practically what the Committee, 
at an earlier stage of its proceedings, 
seemed to think was desirable. It was 
simply proposed that in the case of any 
sudden outbreak of disease, the local 
authorities should be restrained by the 
Privy Council, and should receive in- 
structions from the Privy Council as to 
the mode of dealing with such disease. 
The Amendment would not interfere 
with the action of the Privy Oouncil as 
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to the regulation of fairs and markets, 
which might be held within an infected 
district. He could not see, he might 
add, how there could be any practical 
objection to it; for neither the Irish 
Members nor anyone else could be de- 
sirous that a fair or market should be 
held in an infected district, and disease 
distributed in that way throughout the 
country. What, in his opinion, the 
Amendment would really effect would be 
to limit the powers of the local authority 
by previous instructions from the Privy 
Council as to the mode of dealing with 
sudden outbreaks of disease at fairs or 
markets. 

Mr.CHAMBERLAIN asked, whether 
the 3rd Schedule would include foot-and- 
mouth disease ? 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he was prepared to adopt the prin- 
ciple sanctioned by the Committee, and 
to restore the clause relating to foot-and- 
mouth disease to the same condition as 
that relating to pleuro-pneumonia. It 
would, of course, be for the draftsman 
to consider whether the Schedule would 
apply to both, or whether identical terms 
should be inserted in a separate Sche- 
dule with regard to foot-and-mouth 
disease. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he was 
satisfied, if it was intended that the 
same regulations should be made ap- 
plicable to both diseases. 


Amendment agreed to; words inserted 
accordingly. 


On Question, ‘‘ That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill?” 


Tue O’CONOR DON said, he wished 
to make a few observations before the 
clause was agreed to. The Irish Mem- 
bers were placed in a somewhat difficult 
position in consequence of the action of 
the Government in connection with the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
South Durham (Mr.Pease). The Govern- 
ment did not accept that Amendment, 
but undertook to bring up words at a 
future time to give it effect. Without 
knowing the extent to which those 
words would go, he should not like 
to say that he would be prepared 
to adopt them. That the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for South 
Durham was a very important one, 
there could be no question. It ap- 
peared to be a reversal of the decision 
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at which the House of Lords had arrived, 
after very long and careful investiga- 
tion. That being so, he did not think 
the mode of passing the Amendment 
now proposed was at all satisfactory. It 
should not, he thought, be agreed merely 
on what was called a general under- 
standing, without knowing the exact 
form in which it would be inserted in 
the Bill. Before, therefore, the clause 
funder discussion was adopted by the 
Committee, he desired to guard himself 
individually against being supposed to 
adopt the proposal of the Government 
with respect to that particular Amend- 
ment, or being in any way pledged to 
the Amendment in a subsequent clause, 
of which the hon. Member for Bir- 
mingham (Mr. Chamberlain) had given 
Notice. 

Mr. SYNAN also wished to say that 
he held himself perfectly free, as he be- 
lieved did the Irish Members generally, 
with respect to the Amendment, until 
he saw the precise words by which the 
Secretary to the Treasury proposed to 
give it effect. 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Clause 23 (Declaration or extension 
of infected place in foot-and-mouth 
disease by Privy Council). 

Mr. SYNAN moved the insertion, in 
page 9, line 42, sub-section 2, after the 
word ‘‘fit,”” of the words ‘‘on suffi- 
cient and satisfactory evidence.” His 
object was to provide that the Privy 
Council should issue Orders for the de- 
claration or extension of infected places 
only on evidence which should appear 
to them to be satisfactory and sufficient. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he had no objection to the Amend- 
ment, if the hon. Member would only 
adopt the words of the previous sub- 
section, so that they might be in 
harmony. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Amendment made, in page 9, line 42, 
by inserting after the word “fit,” the 
words ‘‘on any evidence satisfactory to 
them.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 24 (Rules for foot-and-mouth 
disease). 

Mr. W.E.FORSTER said, he thought 
it would be well to postpone the clause 
until the Committee were in possession 
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of the precise words by which his hon. 
Friend the Secretary to the Treasury 
proposed to give effect to the Amend- 
ment of the hon. Member for South 
Durham (Mr. Pease). 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
did not think there was the slightest 
necessity for postponing the clause. 
There were two Schedules, one of which 
applied to foot-and-mouth disease and 
the other to pleuro-pneumonia. They 
differed at the present moment, but he 
should see that they were made to agree. 
That being so, he hoped the Committee 
would at once agree to the clause. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 25 (Declaration of freedom 
from foot-and-mouth disease), verbally 
amended, and agreed to. 


Exceptional Powers for transit and other 
cases. 


Clause 26 (Privy Council to provide 
for pleuro-pneumonia and foot-and- 
mouth disease during transit, and in 
other cases). 

Mr. E. 8. HOWARD, who had 
an Amendment on the Paper, in page 
10, line 22, after ‘‘ expedient,” to 
insert ‘“‘ subject and according to the 
provisions of this Act,’ said, that. so 
long as the Government made a dis- 
tinction between animals brought from 
different foreign countries, he thought it 
right that there should also be a distinc- 
tion in respect of animals coming from 
Treland; because that country was, in his 
opinion, as dangerous as any foreign 
country in regard to foot-and-mouth 
disease. But as the Government had 
now given way in respect to foreign 
countries, and had given the Privy 
Council a discretion to admit or to refuse 
admittance to the cattle coming from 
such countries, they would also have a 
discretion with respect to Irish cattle. 
He, therefore, should not move the 
Amendment; but would only express a 
hope that the Government would see 
that that uniformity of legislation ne 
which so much stress had been laid 
would be carried out. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


On the Motion of Sir Hznry 
Sztwin-Issetson, the following Amend- 
ments were made :—In page 10, line 42, 
at end of line, add— 
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And with regard to animals being or having 
been in the same shed or stable, herd or flock, 
or in contact with animals so found;’’ 


in page 11, line 3, leave out “with 
regard to those places;” and in line 5, 
leave out ‘‘ such,” and after “ order,” 
insert ‘‘ under this section.” 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Infected Places and Districts generally. 


Clause 27 (General provisions respect- 
ing declaration of infected places and 
districts) agreed to. 


Slaughter in Disease, and Compensation 
generally. 


Clause 28 (Power for Privy Council to 
provide for slaughter in other diseases). 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN (for Mr. Braaar) 
moved, as an Amendment, in page 12, 
to leave out line 12, and insert ‘‘ money 
voted by Parliament.’’ He did not see 
why compensation under that clause 
should not be assessed in the same way 
as under Clause 15. 

Srrk HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that the Committee had already 
come to a decision as to the manner in 
which compensation should be provided 
in the case of cattle plague, where the 
Privy Council acted by theirown Inspector 
and directed the slaughter of animals ; 
but as in the cases of pleuro-pneumonia 
and foot-and-mouth disease, the cattle 
were in charge of the local authority, he ~ 
thought the Committee would do well to 
adhere to its decision. In point of fact, 
the opinion of the Committee had al- 
ready been taken upon the question 
raised. 

Mr. O’SULLIVAN said, he was not 
aware that the decision of the Committee 
had been taken upon the matter, or he 
should not have moved the Amendment. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
observed, that he ought to have stated 
that the division was taken on the 
pleuro-pneumonia clause, which was 
exactly the same as the foot-and-mouth 
clause with regard to compensation. 

Mr. CHAPLIN approved of the 
Amendment, and did not think that the 
question had been decided. 

_ Mr. SYNAN observed, that if his 
hon. Friend had been in his place when 
the Amendment proposing that com- 
paren for pleuro-pneumonia should 
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Treasury had been moved, he must have 
seen that there was no chance of passin 
the present Amendment. The prop 
with regard to pleuro-pneumonia re- 
ceived no support from either side of the 
House, although a much stronger case 
was made than that with regard to the 
present Amendment. For his part, he 
was ready to support the present Amend- 
ment and to vote for it; but after what 
had passed, it appeared to him that it 
would be a waste of time to take a divi- 
sion upon it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 29 (General provisions relative 
to slaughter and compensation). 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY, who had an 
Amendment upon the Paper, in page 12, 
line 21, after ‘‘ shall,” to leave out to 
the end of sub-section, and insert— 

‘* Be disposed of as the Privy Council or local 
authority may direct, and, if sold, an accurate 
account of the proceeds thereof shall be rendered 
to the Privy Council or local authority, as the 
case may be, by the owner of such animal,” 


said, that his Amendment depended upon 
a previous Amendment which had been 
negatived ; and, therefore, it would not 
be proper to move the present Amend- 
ment. 


Clause verbally amended, and agreed to. 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
that as the hon. and gallant Baronet the 
Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works (Sir James M‘Garel-Hogg) was 
not in his place to move the Amendment 
which stood in his name, he would ven- 
ture to bring it before the Committee. 
To his knowledge, it was drawn by the 
solicitor to the Metropolitan Board of 
Works, and represented the views of 
that body ; he should, therefore, like to 
hear the opinion of the hon. Baronet the 
Secretary tothe Treasury with regard to 
it. There was fear that carcases would 
be buried in commons and uninclosed 
lands, and the hon. and gallant Member 
for Truro thought it possible that that 
might take place on the commons 
managed by the Metropolitan Board. 
He would suggest that the matter would 
be placed on certain footing, if the 
Amendment forbidding the burial of car- 
cases in commons or uninclosed lands 


was carried. He would, therefore, 


Mr, Synan~ 
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move in page 12, line 37, to leave out 
‘Cor any common or uninclosed land.” 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
quite agreed with what he understood 
were the views of the hon. and gallant 
Baronet the Member for Truro, that 
there might be some uncertainty on the 
words of the clause as they stood. But 
he would wish to point out that the local 
authority who would have the control of 
the Metropolitan commons was the Me- 
tropolitan Board itself. Therefore, no- 
thing could be done in this matter with- 
out their authority or instructions. He 
had no wish, however, to maintain his 
opinion against that of the hon. and 
gallant Baronet; but he was bound to 
say that in certain cases it might be very 
convenient for the local authority to 
have power thus to dispose of carcases. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN drew attention 
to the fact that commons were not always 
under the control of a local authority. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON : 
I accept the Amendment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, he was 
going to suggost that a further Amend- 
ment should be made, by adding, after 
‘common and uninclosed land,’ the 
words ‘‘ except with the permission of the 
Privy Council.” 

Mr. GREGORY suggested that it 
would be better to give power to inter 
carcases to the local authority of any 
common or uninclosed land with the 
consent of the Privy Council. That, he 
thought, would avoid any difficulty. 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that perhaps that was another in- 
stance of what he had already observed 
to the Committee, that it would be ad- 
visable to have allowed him to bring up 
these Amendments on Report. He would 
take that course, and would frame a 
clause which would carry out the object 
the hon. Baronet had in view, mak- 
ing it necessary that the assent of the 
Privy Council should be obtained to any 
burial in commons or uninclosed lands. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
proposed to add, asa 5th section, these 
words— 


‘‘Tfthe owner of an animal slaughtered under 
this Act by Order of the Privy Council, or of a 
local authority, has an insurance on the animal, 
the amount of the compensation awarded to him 
under this Act may be deducted by the insurers 
from the amount of the money payable under 
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the insurance before they make any payment in 
respect thereof.’’ 


This was the re-enactment of the existing 


law. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he did not 
see any necessity at all for the Amend- 
ment. There was no reason why an 
assurance company should have the 
benefit, when a person was relieved out 
of rates. The local authorities should 
rather have the benefit of the assurance, 
to the extent of their loss, than the as- 
surance company should obtain an ad- 
vantage. It was true that the provision 
altogether was hardly necessary, because 
few assurances were now effected on ani- 
mals; but if it were considered necessary 
tohave such aclause, hethought the Privy 
Council or the local authority should 
get the benefit of the assurance to the 
extent of the compensation which they 
had paid to the owner of the animals 
slaughtered. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
pointed out that the object of his Amend- 
ment was simply to prevent the owner 
of an animal being paid twice over— 
once by the assurance company and 
again by the local authority. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. CHAPLIN moved to insert 
the following sub-section, after Sub- 
section 5:— 


“ 5a. It shall be lawful for the Privy Council 
from time to time by Order, on special groun 
stated in such Order, to except any animals or 
classes of animals from the provisions of this Act, 
limiting the amount of compensation to be paid 
in cases of compulsory slaughter where the 
animal when slaughtered is not actually affected 
with disease, and further, by Order to prescribe 
the limits of compensation, or to direct the 
amount of compensation to be ascertained by 
arbitration or otherwise as they think fit.” 


He said, that the object of his Amend- 
ment was to prevent the possible per- 
petration of what would be a great in- 
justice upon the owners of certain ani- 
mals. The Committee was aware that 
the maximum limit of compensation was 
fixed at £40; but the Committee was 
also acquainted with the fact that there 
were in the country certain very valu- 
able herds which were kept exclusively 
for the purpose of improving the breed 
of cattle. These herds were not a mere 
source of amusement or profit to their 
owners; but it was upon their main- 
tenance that the quality of the cattle in 
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the country was entirely due. Under 
the Bill, it was perfectly possible that 
not only the animals affected by the 
diseases included in the operation of the 
Bill might be slaughtered, but also 
numbers of animals in the district in- 
fected though totally unaffected them- 
selves. The owners of animals worth 
from £4,000 to £5,000 were in this 

osition—that if those animals were 

irected to be slaughtered, they would 
only receive £40 each in respect of them. 
His Amendment did not propose to 
make it obligatory on the part of the 
Privy Council to give the compensation 
in all cases; but only to make it lawful 
for them in extreme cases to have ascer- 
tained by arbitration what would be a 
fair compensation to the owners of such 
stock. The Committee would see that 
there was a great injustice involved in 
the Bill as it now stood, and it was in 
the hope of remedying it that he begged 
to mary the Amendment which he had 
read, 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE thought 
that the insertion of the sub-section pro- 
posed would be a violation of the gene- 
ral understanding which existed in this 
country and in others, with regard to 
compensation to be paid by Government. 
It was always usual, in the cases of com- 
pulsory taking of animals, to fix a limit 
to the amount of compensation to be 
paid by the State. For instance, in 
some foreign countries, with regard to 


ds | the compulsory use of horses, it was a - 


well-known fact that the owner of the 
animals had to register them for a kind 
of conscription. That system existed in 
France and Germany, and was being in- 
troduced into nearly all foreign countries. 
For the use of the horses, a maximum 
price to be paid was fixed, and was, no 
doubt, in many cases productive of great 
perdunng # Doubtless, it was, to a certain 
extent, hard to give the same compensa- 
tion to the owner of a valuable animal 
as to that of an inferior one; but the 
regulation had been found necessary in 
order to prevent robbery of the State. 
Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
was sorry that he could not consent to 
the introduction of the sub-section. 
No one sympathized more than he with 
the losses inflicted upon agriculturists ; 
but in considering the question, he did 
not think that it would be fair to tax 
the ratepayer for what would really be 
a fancy price, It was impossible that 
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one of those animals, even allowing for 
a certain amount of increased value on 
account of breeding, could be worth the 
amount which was given for it. The 
country would, therefore, be taxed to 
pay a fictitious value. Moreover, every 
Act which contained similar provisions 
as to compensation had a clause fixing 
the maximum limit, and he did not 
think it would be wise for the Com- 
mittee to accede to the Amendment. 

Mr. MURPHY contended that it 
would be easy for owners, out of the 
large profits created by animals of the 
class they were considering, to become 
their own insurers, and so recoup any 
losses they might sustain by the action 
of the Bill. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY could not at 
all subscribe to the view expressed by 
the Secretary to the Treasury, that the 
values of those animals constituted fancy 
prices. It might be said that £7,000 
was a fancy price; but the term could 
not be properly applied to a value of 
£600 or £700. It was the case that 
foreigners came to this country and 
bought theanimals to take abroad; and, 
under those circumstances, it was a great 
injustice to the breeders to limit them to 
a compensation of £40. He thought 
that the Privy Council should have 
powers in special cases to go consider- 
ably beyond the amount laid down by 
the Bill. He should vote for the Amend- 
ment. 

CotoneEL KINGSCOTE maintained, 
that in the case of horses, bulls, and 
cows, it was difficult to determine be- 
tween a high value and a fancy value, 
and he did not see how the Amendment 
would meet the case. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, that those ani- 
mals were kept in a very great degree 
to maintain the state of excellency for 
which the country was so celebrated. 
The question was as to whether the 
true line had been drawn by the Bill, 
and his Amendment left the matter en- 
tirely within the discretion of the Privy 
Council; but as the hon. and gallant 
Member (Colonel Kingscote), who was 
an eminent breeder of valuable cattle, 
did not think the Amendment a prac- 
ticable one, it would be difficult for him 
(Mr. Chaplin) to press it. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. GREGORY moved, as an Amend- 
ment, in page 13, line 6, after the word 
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‘¢ withhold,” to insert the words “ either 
wholly or partially.” 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, that in 
view of the stringent regulation which 
required the slaughter of a whole cargo 
of cattle, the clause appeared to point to 
a very large amount of compensation. 
The hon. Gentleman (Sir Henry Selwin- 
Ibbetson) would have to look into that 
matter. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
replied, that he would consider the point 
to which his attention had been called. 

Mr. DODSON inquired, whether com- 
pensation would be given in the case of 
a person omitting to give notice of 
disease ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
replied, that in such case compensation 
would be withheld. . 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER thought it im- 
eae mg that the hon. Baronet (Sir Henry 

elwin-Ibbetson) should carefully see 
that the omission to give notice was a 
good defence to a claim for compensa- 
tion. He was not sure that it was; but 
as the hon. Baronet had accepted the 
principle that no compensation should 
be allowed where no notice was given, 
he would not raise that question. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE could 
not see why they should be asked to 
pass the two last lines of the clause 
without explanation. He knew of no 
case at the present time of compensation 
being given for foreign animals. He 
could understand the words if they ap- 
plied, say, to animals returning from ex- 
hibition abroad. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY thought the 
clause proceeded upon the assumption 
of the animals being store cattle, and 
that it was a provision whereby the im- 
porters of foreign stock were to bear the 
responsibility, provided it was shown 
that the animals were diseased on 
landing. 

Srr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
explained, that if a person imported a 
number of animals with the knowledge 
that they were diseased, he would not 
be able to claim compensation ; and the 
Privy Council were, by the wording of 
the clause, empowered to withhold com- 
pensation in such case. 


Amendment negatived. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to, 
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Disease and Movements generally. 


Clause 30 (Power for Privy Council 
to make orders for prevention or check- 
ing of disease, and other purposes). 


Mr. CLARE READ said, he 
had proposed to leave out lines 16, 
17, and 18, in order to insert a clause 
making it a statutory liability for an 
owner to give notice of disease, but 
would do this on Report, if necessary. 
His second Amendment was rendered 
necessary, because the slaughter-house 
to which the local authorities would, 
perhaps, direct a diseased animal to be 
sent might be at a distance of three or 
four miles from the place where the 
animal waslying. He, therefore, trusted 
that the Secretary to the Treasury would 
tell the Committee that the Privy Council 
would issue Orders to the effect contem- 
plated by his Amendment. He begged 
to move the omission of the lines he had 
referred to in page 13, in order to in- 
sert, after line 20, the words— 


‘“‘ Provided, That any animal permitted by 
any such general order to be removed out of 
an infected place for the purpose of immediate 
slaughter shall be so removed only in a covered 
truck or other properly constructed vehicle.”’ 


Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the subject was one that should, 
undoubtedly, engage the attention of 
the Privy Council, and would be pro- 
vided for by the. Rules to be drawn up 
by them. He thought that his hon. 
Friend (Mr. Clare Read) would, there- 
fore, do wisely in not inserting the pro- 
posed clause in the Bill. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
House resumed. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Monday next. 





PRISON OFFICERS [SUPERANNUATION ]. 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to amend the 
Prisons Acts of 1877, so far as regards the Ap- 
portionment of Superannuation Allowances be- 
tween the Treasury and the Local Authority. 

Resolution to be reported upon Monday next. 


The House suspended its Sitting at 
Seven of the clock. 


The House resumed its Sitting at 
Nine of the clock. 


VOL. COXLI. [ramp senzzs.] 
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SUPPLY.—-COMMITTEE. 

Order for Committee read. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That Mr. Speaker do now leave the 
Chair.”’ 

Notice taken, that 40 Members were 
not present; House counted, and 40 
Members not being present, 


House adjourned at five minutes 
after Nine o’ clock, till 
Monday next. 


HOUSE OF LORDS, 
Monday, 22nd July, 1878. 


MINUTES. ]—Pustic Buirs—Second Reading— 
Freshwater Fish Protection (155); Weights 
and Measures (161). 

Committee — Roads and Bridges (Scotland) 
(157). 

Report—Local Government Provisional Order 
(Darenth Valley) * (152). 

Royal Assent — Pintai Amendment (Scotland) 
[41 & 42 Viet. c. 28]; Monuments (Metropolis) 
(No. 2) [41 & 42 Vict. c. 29]; Parliamentary 
and Municipal Registration (Consolidated) 
[41 & 42 Vict. c. 26]; Bills of Sale [41 & 42 
Viet. c. 31]; General Police and Improvement 
(Scotland) Act, 1862, Amendment [41 & 
42 Vict. c. 30]; Supreme Court of Judicature 
Act (Ireland), 1877, Amendment [41 & 42 
Vict. c. 27]; Dental Practitioners [41 & 42 
Vict. c. 33]; Highways (South Wales) [41 & 
42 Vict. c. 34]; Metropolis Management and 
Building Acts Amendment [41 & 42 Vict. c. 
82]; Conway Bridge (Composition of Debt) 

41 & 42 Vict. c. clxvi]; Local Government 
rovisional Orders (Bournemouth, &c.) [41 & 
42 Vict. c. clxii] ; Tramways Orders Co: a- 
tion (No. 2) [41 & 42 Vict. c. clxiii]; Local 
Government Provisional Orders (Dawlish, 
&c.) [41 & 42 Vict. c. clxv]; Local Govern- 
ment Provisional Orders(Abergavenny Union, 
&c.) [41 & 42 Vict. c. clxiv]. 


PARLIAMENT — HOUSE OF LORDS— 
THE VENTILATION OF THE HOUSE. 


QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Eart GRANVILLE rose to ask the 
noble and learned Lord on the Wool- 
sack a Question which would not embar- 
rass Her Majesty’s Government, and in 
the object of which he believed he would 
obtain the sympathy of both sides of 
the House. He wished to know, Whe- 
ther the noble and learned Lord would 
exert his influence with his Colleagues 
to direct the Board of Works to take 
the necessary measures for improving 
the ventilation of the House? The at- 
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mosphere in it had been most oppres- 
sive during the hot weather. He never 
knew anything more oppressive than it 
was on the great occasion when the 
noble Earl (the Earl of Beaconsfield) 
came down to explain and defend his 
Eastern policy. On the other hand, he 
was told that in ‘‘ another place,” where 
superior mechanical means had been 
adopted, the temperature had been con- 
stantly kept not higher than 70°, and 
the air fresh and wholesome. This was 
done by means of ice and a most in- 
genious mechanical contrivance. The 
delicacy which the noble Earl had 
lately attributed to his (Earl Granville’s) 
nerves prevented his proposing the 
heroic measure of exchanging rooms 
with the House of Commons, though 
great advantages from such an arrange- 
ment would accrue to both. Their 
Lordships would be cool and comfort- 
able ; while, as regarded the great popu- 
lar Assembly, he would defy any man, 
even of the most vigorous constitution, 
to offer obstruction in this beautiful but 
ill-ventilated chamber for more than a 
very limited number of hours. What 
he proposed was merely that they should 
humbly follow the example of the House 
of Commons, and have the advantage of 
similar scientific appliances. He knew 
that he might claim the authority of the 
noble and learned Lord on the Woolsack 
as to the reality of the evil, and as to the 
necessity of a thorough reform. But they 
differed as to certain temporary pallia- 
tives. Thenoble and learned Lord, with 
a view to their Lordships’ increased com- 
fort, ordered at 5 every evening the 
windows to be opened on the shady 
side of the House, an order which re- 
joiced the hearts of their Lordships, all 
of them being good Englishmen. It 
was the only idea which an Englishman 
had of cooling a house. But much as 
he admired his countrymen, he must 
admit that, owing to the great blessing 
of a temperate climate, they did not un- 
derstand warming a house when it was 
very cold, like a Russian or a Canadian, 
or keeping it cool when the weather 
was hot, like an Indian or even an Ita- 
lian. An Italian opened everything 
during the night, and darkened every- 
thing during the day. By following 
this simple process, their Lordships 
would keep their own House much 
cooler. His impression was that the 
effect of opening the windows of the 
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House of Lords was to admit outer 
air often 9 or 10° hotter than that 
of the apartment itself. But he did not 
venture to press any theory of his own 
on their Lordships. He therefore con- 
sulted Dr. Percy, the eminent Fellow of 
the Royal Society, who had made this 
subject an especial study, and who had 
so long been in charge of the ventilation 
of the Houses of Parliament. He had 
a letter from Dr. Percy, showing how 
far he was right, and giving an addi- 
tional reason against opening the win- 
dows, of which he was not aware— 


“July 19, 1878. 

‘* My Lord,—The supply of air to the House 
of Lords is wholly effected by exhaustion 
through numerous openings in the ceiling, and 
the air comes through the floor from the adja- 
cent courtyards, which are kept cool by water- 
ing. en the windows are open, the air 
enters mainly through the open window spaces, 
and escapes through the roof without descend- 
ing to the floor of the House. This is a point, 
in my opinion, of the greatest importance. The 
temperature rises after the windows are opened 
in Kot weather; but last night the temperature 
was not very high in the House, and I suspect 
that the discomfort which your Lordship ex- 
perienced was due not so much to high tempe- 
raturé as to deficient supply of fresh air from 
below. I hope I have made this point plain, for 
it cannot be too strongly insisted upon. 

‘*T have the honour, &c., 
“Joun Percy.” 
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Dr. Perey had also sent him a copy of 
the hourly temperature of the House 
last Thursday. From noon till 5 it was 
71°; but at 5°30, when five windows 
were opened, the temperature was at 
73°, and after 11 windows were opened 
at 6°30, the temperature rose to 75°. 
Dr. Percy was of opinion that great im- 
provement could be made by mechanical 
appliances in the ventilation of their 
House. 

Tae LORD CHANCELLOR said, he 
had personally more experience of the 
temperature of their Lordships’ House 
than, perhaps, any of their Lordships ; 
and he, therefore, entirely sympathized 
with a certain amount of the complaint 
which the noble Earl had made in refer- 
ence to the ventilation of the. House. 
He had endeavoured to see the officer 
who had charge of the ventilation, wish- 
ing to ask him some questions ; but, un- 
fortunately, he was absent at the time 
he sought him. He could assure the 
noble Earl that he should endeavour to 
ascertain if any improvement could be 
made, With reference to what the 
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noble Earl had said about the causes of 
the oppressive heat, there was not the 
least doubt that it was greatly owing to 
the fact that so large a portion of the 
superficial area was composed of glass, 
the consequence of that being that in 
winter they had a very cold and in 
summer a very hot House. Besides, the 
sides of the House were east and west, 
so that the sun was on one side in the 
forenoon and on the other side in the 
afternoon. He quite agreed with the 
noble Earl’s theory that if they had a 
reservoir of cool air in a building, and 
wished to prevent the temperature of it 
rising, it was better not to introduce air 
which was at a higher temperature 
from outside; but if they had a ma- 
chinery inside which was constantly 
raising the temperature and exhausting 
the freshness of the air inside, of the 
two evils the least was to have fresh air 
admitted from outside. On Thursday 
evening last the House was unusually 
crowded, and the windows were kept 
closed until the great crowd had as- 
sembled. He had then given orders 
that the windows should be opened, and 
he had the consolation of thinking that 
he had saved lives by so doing. The 
blinds were now kept closed to prevent 
the House, as far as possible, from 
being heated through the windows ; but 
without some means of damping them, 
that contrivance was very far from being 
a sufficient one. The best plan of venti- 
lation was, no doubt, to introduce fresh 
air from the floor, and cause it to ascend 
through the body of a building; but 
the real difficulty was not to supply fresh 
air from the floor, but how to counteract 
the heating operation on the outside 
glass. He would, however, make in- 
quiries on the subject with the view of 
remedying the evil. 


RECENT FAMINES IN INDIA. 
QUESTION. OBSERVATIONS. 


Lorp NAPIER anp ETTRICK rose 
to call the attention of the House to the 
despatch from the Secretary of State for 
India to the Governor General, dated 
the 10th of January, 1878, on the sub- 
ject of the recent famine in Western 
and Southern India, and to ask Her 
Majesty’s Government, Whether they 
intended to lay upon the Table of the 
House any estimate of the number of 
persons who had perished by hunger, or 
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its immediate consequences, in the Presi- 
dency of Madras or the State of Mysore? 
The noble Lord said, that-before referring 
to the particular subject to which he 
had ventured to draw their Lordships’ 
attention, he claimed their indulgence 
while he spoke very briefly of the recent 
scarcities which had occurred in India, 
and of the measures which had been 
taken to meet them. He would not go 
further back than the serious failure of 
crops which occurred in the Province of 
Orissa in the year 1866. In consequence 
of the want of timely foresight, partly 
on account of the want of intelligence, 
earnestness, and activity in the local 
authorities, but most of all on account 
of the exceptional character of the dis- 
trict, which was extremely difficult to 
get at properly, the pressure of the 
famine fell with unsparing severity on 
the population, and eventually swept off 
about one-third of their number—that 
was, about 1,000,000 souls. This result 
excited a feeling of amazement and re- 
morse both in this country and in India; 
and the mind of the public and of the 
Government was very highly strung in 
order to meet any other emergency of 
the same kind which might arise. Such 
an emergency was not long of recurring, 
because in the year 1874 a very serious 
scarcity occurred in the Northern part 
of Bengal. That scarcity found the noble 
Earl who was then at the head of the 
Government of India (the Earl of North- 
brook) not only forewarned but fore- 
armed, not only encouraged by public 
feeling, but actually stimulated—and he 
might almost say menaced—by the in- 
tensity of public feeling, to use the whole 
of the administrative and the whole of 
the financial resources at his command, 
in order to meet the evil. Under this 
pressure the noble Earl continued 
his course with energy, firmness, and 
courage. Their Lordships would all re- 
member the result. It was the first, the 
last, and only victory which had ever 
been gained over famine ; and no laurels 
were ever more justly earned, or with 
more modesty borne, than those which 
adorned the victor of the famine of 
Bengal. But the effort and sacrifice 
necessary for the management of this 
great economic danger and calamity were 
not unattended, alas! with a sense of 
re-action and discouragement. The ex- 
penditure had been so greatthat thought~ 
ful men not unnaturally asked themselveg 
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whether such ruinous expedients should 
be repeated; whether such sacrifices 
could be made, over andoveragain, with- 
out endangering the financial interests 
and prosperity of future generations, 
while providing, he might almost say, 
for the selfish preservation of existing 
generations? And thus, when in the 
year 1876 therecame the dawn of a great 
economic calamity of so grave a nature as 
India had had no experience of during our 
reign, the emergency found the Govern- 
ment of India probably affected by very 
mixed feelings. On the one hand, there 
was no want of human endeavour to 
combat the effects of famine, and to save 
the lives of people committed to their 
charge; but, on the other hand, there 
was, no doubt, a resolution on the part 
of the Government of India to accomplish 
this with the greatest possible measure of 
economy, and they were even induced to 
contemplate a contingency, when an 
emergency might arise, on such a scale 
as would make it impossible for the 
Government of India, while making all 
the efforts and sacrifices possible, to 
attain the result of saving every life 
which might be exposed to the danger of 
famine. The condition of’ feeling into 
which he supposed the Government were 
thrown might be shortly illustrated from 
the Correspondence laid on their Lord- 
ships’ Table. On the 16th of January, 
1876, the following instructions were 
addressed to Sir Richard Temple, for the 
Famine Commissioners :— 

‘““The Government of India is resolved to 
spare no efforts which may be necessary and 
practicable with reference to the means at its 
disposal to save the population of the distressed 
districts from starvation, or from an extremity 
of suffering dangerous to life, but it will not 
sanction a course of action which must tend to 
demoralize the people themselves, who are pass- 
ing through a time of temporary trial, and in- 
evitably lead to the imposition of heavy and 
permanent burdens on the industry of the 
country. Even foran object of such paramount 
importance as the preservation of life, it is 
obvious that there are limits which are imposed 
upon us by the facts with which we have to deal. 
If the estimates of the local Government are to 
be accepted, the relief of the existing scarcity in 
the Madras and Bombay Presidencies, includ- 
ing loss of revenue, will not cost less than 
£6,500,000. Considering that the revenues are 
barely sufficient to meet the ordinary expenditure 
of the Empire, and that heavy additional taxa- 
tion is both financially and politically impracti- 
cable, we must plainly admit that the task of 
saving life, irrespective of the cost, is one which 
it is beyond our power to undertake.’’ 


He was quite ready to admit that there 
Lord Napier and Ettrick 
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was a great deal of economic truth in 
those instructions ; but, at the same time, 
their tenour was, in his opinion, calcu- 
lated to create a certain amount of hesita- 
tion and irresolution in the minds of 
those charged with the administration of 
affairs, as to exactly how far they were 
justified in incurring expenditure for 
saving human life. In fact, the tenour 
of those instructions excited a great 
deal of attention in India; and the in- 
structions themselves, when they reached 
the ears of the Government of Bombay, 
became the subject of discussion, which 
ended, on the 25th January, 1877, in the 
adoption of a resolution to the following 
effect :— 


“The letter in question, addressed to Sir 
Richard Temple, does not lay down any general 
principles by which the district officers should 
be guided in refusing the aid needed to preserve 
life, and His Excellency would view with satisfac- 
tion the issue of supplementary instructions on 
that point.”’ 


The Supreme Government, thus chal- 
lenged by the Government of Bombay, 
and having, in the meantime, taken a 
more careful, and perhaps a more correct, 
view of the methods of relief that were 
to be enforced, replied to the Govern- 
ment of Bombay on the 2nd February, 
1877, in these words— 


“Tn regard to the duties which humanity im- 

poses upon the Government, there has not been, 
and there will not be, any change of policy. 
We say that human life shall be saved at any 
cost and at any effort; no man, woman, or 
child shall die of starvation. Distress they 
must often suffer; we cannot save them from 
this.” 
Now, whatever their Lordships might 
think of the prudence of that communi- 
cation, there wasno doubt it was an ex- 
ceedingly courageous utterance on the 
part of the Government of India. At 
any rate, it was a clear, distinct, cate- 
goric statement that ‘‘noman, woman, 
or child should die of starvation.” And 
now he wished to ask Her Majesty’s 
Government how that engagement had 
been fulfilled—how that distinct and 
emphatic promise had been kept? He 
admitted that he put the question with 
some misgiving; because the noble Mar- 
quess the late Secretary of State for 
India (the Marquess of Salisbury) had 
already, in a despatch to which he (Lord 
Napier and Ettrick) had alluded, given 
it a very discouraging reply. The noble 
Marquess said— 
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‘‘T am not of opinion that any useful result 
would be obtained by instituting a special in- 
quiry into this point, even if there was the 
slightest hope that trustworthy statistics could 
be collected as to the mortality due to famine 
alone. 


He regretted exceedingly to find him- 
self at issue. with the nate Marquess, for 
whose authority he had the greatest 
respect, and in whose sentiments with 
regard to India hehad perfect confidence; 
but, at the same time, whilst differing 
from the noble Marquess, it was a 
consolation to him to know that the 
noble Marquess was also at issue with 
the Government of India on this point. 
That would be seen from a despatch ad- 
dressed by the Secretary of the Govern- 
ment of India to the Secretary of the 
Government of Madras in October, 
1877, in which it used the following 
language :— 

“As there must be some doubts about the 
accuracy of the returns of deaths furnished 
from the distressed districts during the past 
season, I am directed to suggest that at the 
end of the famine steps should be taken to 
take a census of selected Talooks in different 
parts of the famine country. It is very desir- 
able to ascertain how far the numbers of the 
_ population may have been affected by the 
amine. 


Now, as the noble Marquess (the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury) had distinctly stated 
that, to his mind, it was not desirable 
that any inquisition should be made into 
the subject, he desired to lay before 
their Lordships the reasons which in- 
duced him to press an inquiry upon Her 
Majesty’s Government. One reason 
was, that he thought it was necessary 
for the satisfaction of the Government 
and the people of Madras. The Go- 
vernmentof Madras, in dealing with the 
famine that had desolated their country, 
were not left to their own judgment. 
They were twice corrected and super- 
seded by the Government of India. The 
first occasion of the supercession was 
the mission of Sir Richard Temple to 
Madras. Sir Richard, acting under 
the Government of India, imposed upon 
the Government of Madras his own 
views as to famine relief, alike as to the 
methods of classifying those in distress, 
the system of public works, and the 
scales of diet. To all these demands 
the Government of Madras—whether 
willingly or not, he did not know—had 
to accede. The second occasion on 
which the Government of Madras was 
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superseded was when the Viceroy 
entirely overturned the civil constitution 
of the Government of Madras, and 
established in its place the authority of 
a dictator, assisted by an adlatus, in the 
person of General Kennedy, a Bom- 
bay officer, and certainly an officer of 
the highest ability and distinction. Now, 
considering that the Government of 
Madras—a very ancient Government, 
and one that had always shown a high 
sense of its responsibilities—had been 
called upon to make a sacrifice of its 
functions, that would at least be a con- 
solation to that Government to be 
made aware—as it was certainly due to 
them they should be made aware—as 
to what extent the sacrifice had or had 
not been made in vain. He also asked 
that some information should be given 
as to the mortality in Mysore. Mysore 
was a name that had become rather 
dimmed in the memory of the present 
generation—it was receding, so to 
speak, with the distance; but, neverthe- 
less, it was a name that was not al- 
together unfamiliar to living man. And 
if there was any part of Indiain which 
no man, woman, or child should die of 
hunger, he ventured to affirm that it 
was the Province of Mysore. The 
Native territory, no doubt from motives 
both of humanity and policy, had been 
taken by the British Government, its 
administration being placed in the 
hands of an Executive, consisting 
chiefly of members of the covenanted, 
but partly of uncovenanted Services—a 
well-trained and disciplined body. This 
was done in order that, a few years 
hence, the administration might be 
transferred, with confidence and safety, 
to Native hands. Mysore, moreover, 
was one of the most perfect and best 
organized military stations on the 
Peninsula of India. The station at 
Bangalore was occupied by troops re- 
presenting every arm of Her Majesty’s 
Service, and was always commanded by 
an officer of superior intelligence and 
ability; so that their Lordships would 
see that there were no lack of agents 
ready to spend their best energies in 
carrying relief tothe distressed inhabi- 
tants of the Province. Again, the 
country was in railway communication 
with Madras; it was traversed in all 
directions by roads very superior to 
those in many other parts of India; 
there was a great number of small 
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irrigation and other such works afford- 
ing peculiar facilities for the employment 
of unskilled labour; and, above all, 
there was at least one large work in 
operation, upon which the labour of a 
large part of the population might have 
been concentrated, and by which the 
intensity of the famine might have been 
considerably mitigated. Mysore, in 
short, as he hoped he had shown, was a 
very favourable site for the employment 
of famine labour. Mysore was a sa- 
cred trust to England ; and he wanted to 
know how that trust had been adminis- 
tered? Now,in the month of February, 
1877, Sir Richard Temple visited My- 
sore, and reported to the Government of 
India that he considered the operation 
of famine relief there was going on 
satisfactorily. Two months later he 
again visited Mysore; and, having in- 
spected and criticized the system of re- 
lief, reported as follows to his Govern- 
ment, on the 6th April:— 

‘‘ When the failure of season which is now 
going on for the third year consecutively is 
remembered, these numbers—that is, the num- 
bers employed — appear very moderate, and 
show, firstly, that the people must be in good 
condition, and must have some self-sustained 
power; and, secondly, that the authorities are 
administering relief very carefully and eco- 
nomically. Again, the results of relief ad- 
ministration in Mysore will compare favourably 
with the neighbouring districts of the Madras 
Presidency. Again, I am still of the opinion 
expressed in my Minute, dated the 14th Feb- 
ruary,thatthe Government of India and the Chief 
Commissioner may be satisfied with the progress 
of relief affairs in the Province of Mysore.” 


Thus they had it upon record, that the 
Commissioner of the Government of 
India, after two visits to Mysore, pro- 
fessed himself perfectly satisfied with 
the system of relief being conducted in 
the Province. But about five months 
after the second of those visits, the 
Viceroy, in consequence of reports which 
had reached him, and moved, no doubt, by 
a humane and intelligent curiosity, per- 
sonally visited Mysore, and this was the 
account His Excellency gave of the state 
of things he found there— 

“T am forced to the conclusion that matters 
are even worse than I had anticipated ; that the 
provision of proper relief works has been en- 
tirely neglected ; that gratuitous relief —which 
had increased to an inordinate extent—had been 
administered in a lax and unsystematic manner ; 
that crime had greatly increased ; that people 
were wandering from Mysore into other ds. 
tricts in vast numbers; and that the mortality, 


both in hospitals and among the wanderers, Ag 


was terrible.” 
Lord Napier and Ettrick 
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Now, it must naturally occur to their 
Lordships to ask what was the cause of 
the great discrepancy between the im- 
pressions of Sir Richard Temple and the 
impressions of the Viceroy himself ? Was 
it that the system inaugurated, or, at 
least, approved, by Sir Richard Temple, 
contained the seeds of failure and dis- 
aster ; or was it, that between the 
last visit of the Commissioner and the 
visit of the Governor General, the local 
authority had sunk into culpable in- 
difference and neglect? He did not 
propose to say anything in regard to 
that question until it had either been 
ratified or disputed by the testimony of 
official persons. All he could say was, 
that the most terrible accounts had 
reached him, in common with many 
others, as to the mortality at Mysore. 
According to eye-witnesses, scenes the 
most tragical and afflicting had taken 
place even in the vicinity of the largest 
towns. He was assured, from a source 
in which he placed great reliance, that 
in the district of Tromkoor, in the State 
of Mysore, one-third of the population 
had disappeared, and that the highways 
and fields were full of human bones. 
Well, another reason why he asked Her 
Majesty’s Government to give him the 
most reliable information they could com- 
mand on the subject was, that the er- 
roneous and exaggerated estimates as to 
the mortality now in circulation might 
be corrected. Dr. Cornish, the sanitary 
Commissioner for the Province—who, 
from personal knowledge, he could 
assure their Lordships was a gentleman 
of great ability, and who, he was sure, 
wrote under a high sense of his respon- 
sibility—estimated, inoneof his Reports, 
that the diminution of population in the 
Province of Mysore alone would amount 
to one-fifth or one-sixth of the total 
number of inhabitants, which would be 
about 2,500,000. The sanitary Com- 
missioner’s Report— made to the Se- 
cretary of the Government on the 8th 
May, 1877—was as follows :— 


“T have grounds for supposing that the popu- 
lation of the affected districts will be reduced 
in 18 months’ time by one-fifth or one-sixth 
of the number living before the scarcity com- 
menced. This is an estimate, of course, only 
based on the current birth and death.rates, and 
the present generally enfeebled condition of 
the working in the affected districts.’ 


ain, the estimate formed at Madras, 
| ae the end of 1877, was that the total 
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diminution of population over all the 
districts of India affected by the late 
scarcity would amount to about 3,000,000. 
He was bound to admit that more mo- 
derate estimates had been formed by a 
gentleman of very extensive experience 
in the affairs of India, and one who in 
his time had rendered important service 
to that country—namely, Dr. George 
Smith. He estimated that the loss of lite 
in Madras, Mysore, and Bombay, might 
be put down at 1,500,000. On the other 
hand, the correspondent of The Times, 
writing, as he supposed, under some 
sense of responsibility, and with some 
knowledge of the facts, estimated the di- 
minution in the Presidency of Madras at 
8,000,000 souls, and that the total reduc- 
tion of population in the famine districts 
would not be much below 6,000,000. 
He (Lord Napier and Httrick) had him- 
self estimated the loss in Madras at 
600,000. He would not venture to form 
any estimate as to Mysore; but if it 
should turn out that the diminution was 
less than 400,000 he would be extremely 
happy. The last estimate he should 
quote was the estimate of the Viceroy 
himself. In a Minute written by the 
Viceroy on the 12th of August, 1877, 
His Excellency stated— 


‘‘ In regard to the main object of relief opera- 
tions—namely, the saving of human life, much, 
but not complete, success has been attained. 
In some tracts relief operations began too late. 
At centres of population like Madras and Ban- 
galore, and on some of the roads leading to such 
centres, starvation deaths have occurred. The 
death-rate from cholera, dysentery, and such- 
like diseases has greatly increased over large 
areas; but, on the whole, the worst evils of 
famine have so far been successfully averted 
over the vast tracts visited by failure of crops. 
According to the standard of mortality during 
the Orissa Famine, from 3,000,000 to 4,000,000 
of people, instead of only 500,000, must have died 
of famine in Southern India during the year 
1871 if the guaranteed railways had not existed, 
and if Government had incurred no outlay on 
relief operations.”’ 


The estimate of the Governor General 
of India’ was, therefore, that about 
500,000 people would die of famine in 
Southern India in the year 1877. In 
addition to all these estimates, the most 
painful and alarming of rumours had 
reached this country at various periods 
during the present year as to the mor- 
tality in other parts of India, which u 

to recent times had not attracted so muc 

attention or inspired so much sympathy. 
Another reason which had induced him 
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to ask Her Majesty’s Government for 
information was, that the amount of 
mortality which had occurred during 
recent famines could not fail to cast a 
great deal of light upon the various 
methods of famine relief which had 
been attempted, upon the various clas- 
sifications which had been made of the 
population, upon the various tests of 
want which had been discovered, upon 
the amount of wages which could be 
afforded and offered, upon the different 
descriptions of diet which had been re- 
commended. The amount of mortality, 
and the methods adopted to lessen it, 
could not fail to throw considerable 
light upon the two capital questions 
which had been discussed by rival autho- 
rities in this country—namely, the nature 
of the works which afforded the best re- 
lief in times of famine to the suffering 
population; and also the amount of 
nourishment which the Native in 
Southern India requires to preserve him 
in life and working efficiency. Again, 
he asked the information for the satis- 
faction of the Government of India. Their 
Lordships had heard that the Govern- 
ment of India had admitted that it 
would be desirable to obtain informa- 
tion; and he did not think the Govern- 
ment of India should be disappointed in 
their evident wish. And, finally, he 
asked for information for the sake of 
truth. It was a valuable discipline for 
Governments to be obliged to tell the 
truth, and the whole truth, in circum- 
stances of calamity ; and it was a valu- 
able lesson for the country also, that the 
people should have an unsparing and 
unvarnished report. Two or three nights 
ago he heard the noble Lord who had 
lately charge of the Government of 
India draw a lamentable picture of the 
condition of the suffering inhabitants of 
Asia Minor under the tyranny of the 
Porte ; and he thought that his noble 
Friend, and some other noble Lords who 
spoke subsequently, contrasted the con- 
dition of the population of Asia Minor 
in its present trials with the state of the 
re which was subjected to the 
umane administration of the Govern- 


ment of India under our beloved Sove- 
reign. When he heard that parallel, 
he felt that natural satisfaction with 
which any Englishman listened to an 
eulogy upon the administration of his 
countrymen. But a certain feeling 





of chillness and humility stole over 
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his mind when he suddenly remembered 
that, in the fullness of our power in 
India, and in a district which for the 
most part had been under very humane 
and enlightened administration for 
nearly 100 years, and in the complete 
enjoyment of peace for nearly that 
period —with all these advantages, 
during the last year 1,000,000 people 
had probably died of famine. He 
thought it was a reflection which might 
inspire them with some charity towards 
other Governments and Administrations 
far less favourably placed. He also 
thought Her Majesty’s Government was 
bound to tell the truth, and the whole 
truth, as far as they possibly could, 
respecting this calamity, to the —— 
of England, because Her Majesty’s Go- 
vernment had recently silenced one of 
the voices of the people of India. It 
was far from his intention to vindicate 
the Native Press of India in all times 
and in all respects; but, at least, that 
Press was one channel and agency by 
which they could occasionally be told 
the truth about such matters as were 
connected with the famine, although 
it was also very frequently employed in 
the dissemination of error, delusion, and 
dissension. The House might now 
think that he had urged valid and sub- 
stantial reasons for asking Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government to tell the truth, 
and the whole truth, upon this matter; 
but his request would certainly be an 
unreasonable one if the information 
which he asked for was impossible of 
being obtained. The noble Marquess, 
who was recently Secretary of State for 
India, in a long and ably-worded para- 
graph in the despatch he had alluded 
to, argued that it was impracticable to 
give this information. Now, he (Lord 
Napier and Ettrick) did not think that an 
approximation was impracticable, and he 
would give them his reasons for it. Two 
methods were in use for estimating the 
loss of life. One might be called the 
census method, and the other the death- 
ratemethod. The census method might 
be thus described. The population of 
a particular district or town was ascer- 
tained or estimated by a local authority, 
and the normal increment was also 
estimated. The population being thus 
known on Ist January, 1877, the popu- 
lation enumerated on 1st January, 1878, 
was compared with it, and the diminu- 
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famine. That was the system on which 
had been framed some of those very high 
and, as he thought, exaggerated, esti- 
mates to which he had alluded. No 
account was taken of any emigration, 
though nothing was more certain than 
that one of the first results of fa- 
mine in a district was the deser- 
tion of it by those who were in a 
position to remove elsewhere. There 
was a period in the history of a famine 
when all the bonds which united society 
were suddenly dissolved, and when the 
population either sat down on the floors 
of their cottages to die, or were dis- 
persed to the four winds. It was im- 
possible, therefore, to arrive at correct 
statistics by comparing the population 
at one time with the population at 
another. The death-rate method was 
far more correct. By it they took the 
number of deaths in a year, or the 
average number of deaths in a series of 
years. They compared the number of 
deaths registered in the previous year 
with the number of deaths registered in 
the famine year; and, after deducting 
the number of deaths from cholera, or 
any specific disease particularly preva- 
lent, they set down the difference of 
deaths in the famine year compared 
with the number of deaths in the pre- 
vious year to the charge of the famine. 
The noble Marquess had stated in his 
despatch that this method was not a 
fair one, for this reason—that in ordinary 
years the deaths were not accurately re- 
gistered—the full number was not re- 
gistered; whereas in the famine year, the 
vigilance of the authorities being pecu- 
liarly addressed to the task, all the 
deaths would be registered; and that, 
therefore, the excess of registered deaths 
in a famine over an ordinary year did 
not really mean the number of deaths 
directly or indirectly caused by the 
famine. He (Lord Napier and Ettrick) 
firmly believed that this was an error. 
He admitted that the registration was 
not complete ; but statisticians in India 
knew what number it was necessary to 
add to the normal registration in order 
to represent the real number. He af- 
firmed that the registration of deaths in 
a famine year was far less complete 
than in an ordinary year. First of all, 
because the Native authorities, who 
looked after it, were overborne with the 
quantity of other business they had to 





tion set down to the charge of the 
Lord Napier and Ettrick 


perform; secondly, because they were 
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in a state of consternation, and were in- 
terested, in some degree, not to swell 
the number of the deaths of the poor 
people ; and, thirdly, because a number 
of the starving people left, and died in 
other districts. He, therefore, con- 
tended that this method of estimating 
the number of deaths was more likely to 
represent a smaller than a larger mor- 
tality than the actual one. Such, he 
knew, was also the conviction of a great 
number of persons who were versed in 
these things. He thought, therefore, 
that by an appeal to the death-rate me- 
thod a very fair approximate return 
might be made of the number of persons 
who had died by famine. In bringing 
this matter before their Lordships, he 
had not in the least degree been im- 
pelled by a desire to criminate either 
Her Majesty's Government or the 
authorities in India. On another occa- 
sion he had admitted that all the mea- 
sures that had been adopted by the 
Head of the Government, and sup- 
ported by the noble Marquess who was 
lately Secretary of State for India, and 
the measures that had been adopted in 
India, had been caleulated to promote 
the welfare of the people of India, and 
to cement the connection of England 
with India by new and more powerful 
bonds ; and he certainly desired now to 
do justice to the authorities to whom 
the destinies of India were committed. 
He recognized the ability and efforts of 
the Viceroy, of Sir Richard Temple, of the 
Duke of Buckingham, and of our many 
other officials, English and Native ; but 
all the best efforts of men, in either high 
or subordinate positions, would not save 
us from calamitous results, due in part 
to erroneous resolutions and measures 
conscientiously adopted; due in part 
to the friction of a complicated system 
of government; and due in part to the 
incapacity of some individuals, acci- 
dentally intrusted with public functions 
repugnant to their inclination, or above 
their strength; but due, above all, to 
natural forees operating with over- 
whelming power. If these calamitous 
results had not occurred, let the Govern- 
ment say so, and no one would rejoice 
more than he ; but if they had occurred, 
it was not consistent with a policy of 
morality that a vast number of humble 
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human lives—lives of Her Majesty’s 
subjects—should disappear like drops of 
rain upon a distant sea, unnoticed, un- 
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lamented, and unknown. He asked the 
Question of which he had given No- 
tice. 

Viscount CRANBROOK said, that 
when the noble Lord gave Notice of the 
Question he had addressed to the Go- 
vernment he understood that he was 
going to call attention to the despatch 
of the former Secretary of State for 
India, and to ask a Question in relation 
thereto; but the only part of his Notice 
to which the noble Lord had given little 
attention had been the despatch of the 
noble Marquess who preceded him in 
the India Office, and he had, there- 
fore, left their Lordships in ignorance of 
the difficulties which the noble Mar- 
quess had pointed out as being in the 
way of getting at the truth. He (Vis- 
count Cranbrook) positively denied that 
there had been, on the part of the Go- 
vernment, either a desire or endeavour 
to conceal anything in respect to these 
matters. The mere fact, that one of the 
last acts of his noble Friend, his Pre- 
decessor in the India Office, was to 
appoint a Commission to inquire into 
everything that had taken place, with 
the view of preventing any such calami- 
ties in future, or mitigating them if 
they occurred, would show that the 
noble Marquess had not been in the 
least insensible to the great catas- 
trophes that had occurred in Southern 
India. The question to be decided was, 
was it possible to arrive at any accuracy 
in this matter; and, if it was not, was 
it desirable that they should prema- 
turely put before the country inaccurate 
statistics with respect to these famines ? 
The noble Lord quoted one sentence 
from the despatch in which it was ad- 
mitted to be one of the first duties of a 
Government to save a people under its 
care from starvation;: and this was a 
duty which was certainly undertaken 
with great wisdom and energy by men 
of character and ability fitted for the 
duties imposed on them, who were 
spread over the famine districts and 
who greatly mitigated the distress. 
There was a failure at Mysore in the 
early period of the distress, but that re- 
missness was censured by the Governor 
General of India; and thenoble Marquess 
who was Secretary of State for India 
concurred in the unfavourable notice 
taken by His Excellency of the manage- 
ment of some of the officers at Mysore. 
There was no concealment in what was 
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said about what happened. The Viceroy 
himself went into the famine districts 
there and put a stop to the mismanage- 
ment. The noble Lord said the Go- 
vernment were under a greater obliga- 
tion to tell the truth, because they had 
silenced the Native Press. But the 
Press was free to write as it liked about 
the deaths by famine. If the Native 
Press could afford the Government ac- 
curate information, the Government 
would be only too glad to get it. It 
seemed to be supposed that nothing had 
been done. Statistics, however, were 
being collected in India, and no time 
would be lost in placing them, when as 
complete as they could be made, before 
the House. A few days agohis hon. Friend 
the Under Secretary of State for India 
moved for these Papers in the House of 
Commons, and on this day he (Viscount 
Cranbrook) placed them on the Table of 
this House, and no doubt they would 
soon be printed and in the hands of 
their Lordships. He would be deceiv- 
ing their Lordships if he said they 
contained a full and accurate record 
of the facts. While they might have 
accurate statements in regard to one 
Province or famine, the information 
regarding another might be anything 
but thoroughly reliable. He admitted 
it with sorrow, and to a certain ex- 
tent with shame, that the Government 
should not be in a position to meet dis- 
tress in such circumstances. But the 
distress had been unprecedented. There 
had never been anything like it before. 
Many of the people lived in remote 
places, and were spread over a great 
area, and the very first thing they did 
in a famine was to emigrate from their 
villages and wander into the jungles in 
the hope of finding food; and so they 
disappeared from the paternal care of 
the Government. As had been officially 
pointed out, a comparison of the mor- 
tality in Southern India during the 
famine with that at other times was 
sufficient to show that the system of 
registration there was very imperfect, 
and that the number of deaths had been 
inaccurately stated. Where the normal 
mortality was unknown, it was use- 
less to attempt any calculations having 
reference to the special statistics of the 
famine. Then there was another diffi- 
culty in the way of making any accurate 
estimate—namely, the extraordinary de- 
crease of births. That, in itself, would 
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account for a material diminution of 
population. 

Lorp NAPIER anv ETTRICK said, 
that would apply to the census. 

Viscount CRANBROOK admitted 
thatitwould. There was, in addition to 
this, the element of emigration to be 
considered ; so that the noble Lord would 
see that it was quite out of the power of 
the Government to give him any definite 
figures on the subject. He was ready, 
however, to place before the noble Lord 
—and, indeed, had already placed—all 
the information and materials which 
the Government itself possessed ; but 
even then, and after all, any result 
arrived at must be very much a matter 
of speculation. He admitted that the 
famine had been a most sad and terrible 
calamity for India. The sufferings in 
Madras and Mysore must have been ex- 
cessive; but he was rejoiced to learn, 
from Returns received that very day, that 
there were greater hopes for those dis- 
tricts and for Bombay than had been en- 
tertained during the past few months. 
The Press referred with certainty to 
the improved harvest prospects; and 
the Government were encouraged, there- 
fore, to anticipate that a great relief 
would be given to the pressure of 
past years. By that pressure the Go- 
vernors of the affected Provinces had 
suffered an anxiety and a strain of 
mind which it was impossible to exag- 
gerate; and he felt that it was not now 
the desire of their Lordships to add to 
that strain and that anxiety. The offi- 
cials had done their best to mitigate 
the calamity. In some respects they 
had been unfortunate—in some cases 
they had failed—still, there had been 
great successes and noble exertions; 
and although he could not say that they 
had put a complete stop to the famine, 
yet there was not a man in the country 
who had not done his best to put a stop 
to its ravages. 


FRESHWATER FISH PROTECTION 
BILL—(No. 155.) 
(The Earl of Morley.) 
SECOND READING. 
Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 
THe Eart or MORLEY, in moving 
that the Bill be now read the second 
time, explained that several sections had 
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been engrafted on the original measure 
by the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons. By Clause 2, it was provided 
that the Act, so far as was consistent 
with the tenour thereof, should be read 
as one with the Salmon Fishery Acts of 
1861 and 1876; whilst Clause 5 directed 
that sections 8 and 9 of those Acts— 
which relate to fishing with light spears 
and other prohibitive instruments, and 
to using roe as a bait—should apply to 
trout and char in all waters within the 
limits of the present Bill, one of the 
objects of which was to make a close 
time for the selling, in addition to that 
for the catching, of trout. The 11th and 
principal clause referred to fresh-water 
fish, more generally known as ‘‘ white” 
or ‘‘coarse’’ fish. With the exception 
of those in Norfolk and Suffolk—which 
counties last year obtained local Acts 
of their own, and of the Thames, where 
the fishing was controlled by the Con- 
servancy Board—the rivers of the coun- 
try were entirely without any kind of 
protection for that sort of fish; and he 
thought it was hard upon the poorer 
classes, who were chiefly concerned in 
the preservation of freshwater fish, that 
their fish should not come in for some 
of that maternal care which Government 
had lavished upon the birds of the air 
and the creatures of the earth. Their 
Lordships would probably be surprised 
to learn the enormous interest taken in 
the kind of sport afforded by coarse fish. 
It was stated, in evidence before the 
Committee of the House of Commons, 
that there were no less than 80 fishing 
societies, comprising 50,000 members, 
in existence. At Sheffield, there were 
8,000 members enrolled; in Birming- 
ham, 3,000; and similar numbers in the 
great manufacturing centres. To his 
mind, it was of great importance that 
the people working in close shops and 
factories during the day, and sleeping 
in small or crowded rooms at night, 
should have afforded them the oppor- 
tunity of indulging in a harmless and an 
invigorating sport on the banks of the 
rivers in their several localities. There 
was, too, a market for this kind of fish 
—it might not at present be avery large 
one, but still there was a market—and 
to that extent the sport, which it was 
now designed to protect, added to the 
food supply of the nation. It was gene- 
rally considered by the Select Com- 
mittee, that the fairest period at which 
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a close time could be fixed for freshwater 
fish, was that from the 15th March to 
the 15th June, and accordingly that 
period had been adopted in the Bill. 
There were four exceptions under the 
11th clause. Sub-section 3 was not to 
apply to the owners of any ‘several 
fishery’? where trout, char, or gray- 
ling were specially preserved, destroying 
within such fishery any freshwater fish 
other than grayling; to any person 
angling in any ‘‘ several fishery ” with 
the leave of the owner of such fishery, 
or in any public fishery under the juris- 
diction of a Board of Conservators 
with the leave of the said Board; to 
any person taking freshwater fish for 
scientific purposes; or to any person 
taking freshwater fish for use as bait. 
The 4th sub-section provided that 
any person catching or selling fresh- 
water fish during the close season 
should be liable to a fine not exceeding 
40s., and on a second conviction to a 
fine not exceeding £5. The Bill did not 
apply to Norfolk and Suffolk. 


Moved, ‘‘That the Bill be now read 2?.”’ 
—(The Earl of Morley.) 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* accord- 
ingly, and committedto a Committee of the 
Whole House on Thursday next. 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES BILL. 
(The Lord Henniker.) 
(No. 161.) SECOND READING. 


Order of the Day for the Second Read- 
ing, read. 

Lorpv HENNIKER, in moving that 
the Bill be now read the second time, 
said, that the measure simply con- 
solidated a number of existing Acts, 
some of which had been found to be 
obscure and in some cases contradictory. 
Of course, in a Consolidation Bill it was 
impossible to avoid introducing some 
new matter; but, in the present case, 
what new matter there was arose out 
of the process of consolidation itself, out 
of the need for removing doubts and 
inconsistencies and correcting mistakes, 
or out of certain Amendments inserted 
by the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons. That new matter would 
make the Bill practically complete as a 
consolidating measure, and would go 
far towards establishing an uniform sys- 
tem of weights and measures through- 
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out the Kingdom. The Bill was brought 
into the House of Commons and referred 
to a Select Committee, who went most 
carefully into the measure and took evi- 
dence on the subject, the result being 
that the Bill now came before their 
Lordships in as perfect a shape as pos- 
sible. A great deal of trouble was taken 
in drawing the Bill, and in that respect 
the Government were fortunate enough 
in securing the services of a gentleman 
who was not only acquainted with the 
legal questions concerned, but was 
well versed in the scientific part of 
the subject. It was, therefore, very 
doubtful whether at any other time, or 
under any other circumstances, the mat- 
ter could have been dealt with more 
satisfactorily. The Bill, it would seem, 
gave a more scientific definition of the 
various standards in use; and it laid it 
down most clearly and distinctly that only 
one standard—that was, the imperial 
standard—should be used in all the trades 
of the country. Although a consolidat- 
ing measure, the Bill did not interfere 
with any of the old jurisdictions except 
in the way of laying down certain rules 
for the proper performance of the duties 
cast upon them. The metric system was 
practically recognized in the Bill, but 
without making it part of the imperial 
system of standards. Those who advo- 
cated the metric system should, he 
thought, be content with what was given 
in the Bill; for if it were found to work 
well, no doubt their argument for its 
general introduction would be very much 
strengthened. On the other hand, if it 
were not found to work well, there 
would not have been any disturbance 
of existing arrangements. The Bill, at 
any rate, went far enough in the direc- 
tion of the metric system for the present. 
The chief object of all legislation on this 
question should be the maintenance of 
just dealing between buyer and seller; 
and in the present Bill that was secured 
without unnecessarily disturbing exist- 
ing methods or arrangements, and with- 
out undue interference with local autho- 
rities. He believed that the Bill would 
place not only the law, but the whole 
system of weights and measures, on a 
more satisfactory footing. 


Moved, ‘That the Bill be now read 2°.” 
—(The Lord Hennitker.) 
Lorp COLCHESTER observed, that 
it was now eight years since the Royal 
Lord Henniker 
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this subject had concluded their work ; 
and as one of those who had taken part 
in it, rejoiced that the Government had 
at length introduced a measure of this 
kind. He only regretted that as it in 
some respects went beyond mere consoli- 
dation, it did not go further. As con- 
tracts were legalized in terms of the 
metric system, and provision was now 
made for verifying metric standards, he 
did not see why metric weights and 
measures should not be allowed to be 
used for the purposes of trade, where 
both buyer and seller desired it. The 
only oer ne necessary, besides stamp- 
ing them with their proper denominations, 
would be that they should be of a diffe- 
rent shape or material from any imperial 
measures. He also thought that the 
clause relating to boroughs not having 
separate quarter sessions should be im- 
perative, rather than permissive, as 
those small municipalities had no par- 
ticular fitness for acting as local autho- 
rities in regard to weights and measures, 
many of their members being trades- 
men, whose own weights and measures 
required vigilant inspection. He also 
wished that the Board of Trade had 
taken the power of initiating bye-laws 
to be pressed on the local authorities, 
instead of simply allowing them to sub- 
mit bye-laws for the Department’s ap- 
proval, as he believed great advantage 
would result from the drawing up of 
model bye-laws by the Department. He 
also deprecated the obsolete system of 
annoyance juries and the powers of 
Courts Leet over inspection. He trusted 
the Bill would be a prelude to, not a 
substitute for, a bolder and more com- 
prehensive measure dealing with the 
subject. 

Tue Eant or DONOUGHMORE 
said, he had no desire to detain their 
Lordships; but there was one point in 
connection with the subject under dis- 
cussion to which he desired to call their 
Lordships’ attention. The Bill did not 
contain any provision for remedying the 
system under which the local standards 
in Ireland had to be sent over to this 
country for examination. It was neces- 
sary that these standards should be sent 
over to London in the custody of a sub- 
inspector of police and a police constable; 
and as this had to be done at stated 
intervals—namely, every five years—it 


became in itself a very expensive busi- 
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ness. When the standards reached this 
country they had to remain a consider- 
able time before verification. The money 
for the expense thus incurred had to be 
voted by the Grand Jury of each county 
out of the county cess, and frequently it 
was a heavy charge. He had made 
inquiry the other day what the charge 
was in his own district, and he found 
that the sum of £29 was paid last year 
out of the county cess for this purpose ; 
the standards being sent over to Eng- 
land in charge of a sub-inspector of 
police and a constable, who were in 
London three weeks doing nothing, 
while the standards were waiting to be 
properly verified. If he were to put the 
average cost at £35 in each of the 32 
counties, this would make a total of 
£1,120 every five years, or an average 
of £224 a-year. What he had to sug- 
gest to his noble Friend who had charge 
of the Bill was that some means should 
be found of lessening this expense to 
Ireland. It might easily be done by 
the present Bill, and it was not a new 
question, because the matter had been 
brought under the attention of the Go- 
vernment before, but the suggestion was 
not carried out at the time, as it was 
held that the period was inopportune, 
and that they should wait until the 
whole subject could be legislated upon. 
Well, the time had now arrived when they 
were proposing to legislate on the whole 
subject; and he, therefore, suggested 
to his noble Friend (Lord Henniker) 
that standards should be established in 
Dublin which should be the imperial 
standards for the rest. of Ireland, and 
that these standards should be subject 
to verification every five years in Eng- 
land. This would save a great deal of 
money in the shape of travelling ex- 
penses, and it would also save a great 
waste of time. In saying this, he would 
draw attention to Clause 87 of the Bill, 
from the perusal of which it appeared 
that it was quite in the power of the 
Board of Trade to deal with his proposal 
as to Ireland in the present measure. 
The clause set forth that the Board of 
Trade should cause to be prepared 
standards, to be verified in such places 
as the Board might think fit, where they 
might correct the standards of any local 
authority. Now, if this clause would 
allow the Board of Trade to establish 
standards at such places as Manchester 
and Liverpool, where the standards of 
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the local authorities might be verified 
without the expense of coming to Lon- 
don, the same course might be taken 
with regard to Ireland, by establish- 
ing similar standards for verification 
in Ireland. He hoped his noble 
Friend would see the necessity of doing 
something for the purpose of ex- 
tending this privilege to Ireland. If 
this suggestion were not agreed to, he 
should be prepared to move an Amend- 
ment when the Bill got into Committee ; 
but if his noble Friend could give him 
any assurance that the suggestion would 
be entertained, it would be unnecessary 
for him to take that course. 

Eart FORTESCUE desired to call 
the attention of their Lordships to the 
peculiar character of the legislation in 
this country. He rejoiced that three 
years after the Report of the Royal 
Commission that was appointed to in- 
vestigate the subject a consolidated 
statute was passed, which was likely 
to be of great value to Continental 
countries in reference to this subject. 
Having himself taken some part in 
carrying that measure, he naturally felt 
some interest in the matter. An Act to 
render permissive the use of the metric 
system of weights and measures had 
been passed; and although the question 
had rather retrogaded than advanced in 
public favour within the last few years 
in this country, yet in other countries 
the system had extensively been adopted. 
It had been adopted absolutely through- 
out Germany, Italy, Spain, and other 
countries, altogether containing a popu- 
lation of more than 200,000,000, and per- 
missively in various others, such as the 
United States, &c.; but this country—a 
country carrying on thelargestcommercial 
transactions in the world—had, as yet, 
refrained from adopting it. He held 
that the metric system had become more 
and more necessary to England under 
her system of Free Trade; because she 
was the great depét for merchandize of 
all sorts from all the countries of the 
world. It certainly did seem to be a 
matter for great regret that, while the 
Act rendering the use of of the metric 
system legal for contracts was embodied 
in the present Bill, yet, practically, the 
use of those weights and measures could 
not be rendered conveniently available, 
because no unverified weights and mea- 
sures could be legally used, and under 
the Bill metric weightg and measures 
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could only be verified for scientific pur- 
poses—it being expressly provided that 
they were not to be verified for trade 
purposes. It was suggested that it was 
desirable for metric weights and mea- 
sures to have a different shape to the 
ordinary weights and measures pre- 
scribed for them by law, in order that 
they might be easily distinguished from 
each other; but this seemed hardly a 
valid reason for referring those who had 
occasion to verify contracts and dealings, 
which they could legally make under 
the metric system, to a table such as 
that contained in the Bill, instead of 
to metric weights and measures verified 
by the standard recognized in the 
Bill. The metre was one of the mea- 
sures most used under this system, and 
in order to verify the metre, recourse 
was to be had to an equivalent in 
British dimensions, which was set forth 
as 1 yard 1:3708 inches; giving four 
places of decimals. He thought that 
in legalizing contracts on the metric 
system Her Majesty’s Government 
should have sanctioned the adoption of 
the metre itself, which was a measure 
now in use among upwards of 200,000,000 
of the inhabitants of the globe. With 
regard to the litre, on which the metric 
measure of liquids was based, consider- 
ing the large proportion of fluids sold 
under the metric system, how unneces- 
sarily difficult was the equivalent given 
in Britsh quantities rendered as 1:76077 
pints, with no less than five places of 
decimals, while the gramme, which was 
the foundation of the metric system of 
weights, was equally rendered by five 
places of decimals. He could not help ex- 
pressing a hope that Her Majesty’s 
Government might see their way to sanc- 
tioning some rather more convenient 
modeof verifying contracts than thelegal- 
izing of equivalents such as he had just 
read from the Bill, and which extended 
to so inconvenient a number of decimals. 
He did not wish to detain their Lordships 
longer than by saying that he fully en- 
dorsed what hisnoble Friend had said asto 
the small municipalities. In Devonshire 
there was a number of very small ones ; 
and he did not see that because they en- 
joyed the privilege of quarter sessions, 
that places containing less than 4,000, 
and some less than 3,000, inhabitants, 
should have quite such extensive powers 
confined to their petty local authorities 
as were to be preserved to them by the 


Earl Fortescue 
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present Bill. On the whole, however, 
the Bill was one which he regarded as a 
very valuable measure, and the last thing 
he would do would be to make any at- 
tempt to delay its passing. 

Lorp HENNIKER remarked, that 
the Board of Trade had had the assist- 
ance not only of scientific men in pre- 
paring the Bill, but they had also had 
the most valuable information collected 
by the Royal Commission of 1870, over 
which his noble Friend behind him (Lord 
Colchester) had presided. He was glad 
that his noble Friend approved of the 
Bill, although he wished it to go further 
than it did. The Commission obtained 
a great variety of valuable information ; 
and if his noble Friend desired to bring 
forward any Amendments, they would 
have the consideration of the Board of 
Trade. With regard to the point that 
had been brought forward by another 
noble Lord (the Earl of Donoughmore), 
he might say that no doubt, under the 
37th clause of the Bill, what the noble 
Earl proposed might be carried out, 
provided there was no substantial ob- 
jection against it, and it was possible 
that there might be such an objection on 
considerations of finance. He could 
not give the noble Earl more specific 
information at present; and he would 
suggest that the best way would be for 
the noble Earl to put down what it was 
that he desired to include in the Bill, so 
that it could receive due consideration 
before the Bill went into Committee. 


Motion agreed to: Bill read 2* ac- 
cordingly, and committed to a Committee 
of the Whole House on 7hursday next. 


ROADS AND BRIDGES (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
(The Lord President.) 
(No. 157.) COMMITTEE. 


House in Committee (according to 
Order). 


Clauses 1 to 36, inclusive, agreed to. 


Clause 37 (Roads formerly turnpike 
not wholly situated in one county or 
burgh). 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN took 
exception to sub-section O. He said, the 
Bill proposed to re-value the debts on 
turnpike roads ; and he wished to submit 
that the proper course to be taken was, 





that after the debts were re-valued any 
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assets belonging to the trusts, in the 
shape of toll-houses, gates, and other 
property, should be sold, and the pro- 
ceeds applied to the diminution of the 
debts, as far as such proceeds would go, 
the nett debt being then divided, as the 
Bill proposed, between the counties and 
burghs interested. But the proposition 
made by sub-section C appeared to him 
to be highly objectionable, inasmuch as 
it proposed a very different distribution 
of the assets of the turnpike trusts. It 

roposed that the assets should be given 
freely to the new trustees, or managin 
bodies of the roads, in the counties, an 
the municipal authorities in the burghs, 
and divided between the two simply ac- 
cording to the principal of local situation. 
Tt seemed to be forgotten that the pro- 
perty was not theirs ; that the toll-houses 
were not built by them ; and that neither 
of the two new bodies had been called 
on to maintainthem. The road trustees, 
who were the landowners in counties and 
burghs, were called on to pay the debts ; 
and, therefore, it appeared to him the 
proper course that the usual method 
should be observed in this matter—the 
plan which he believed had been followed 
in England—namely, that all the assets 
should be realized, and applied to the 
reduction of the debts. He would put 
a case, with the view of illustrating 
what he meant. Let them suppose an 
instance in which there was a debt of 
£1,000 on a turnpike road, and that 
there were toll-houses and gates on the 
road to the value of £300. The natural 
supposition would surely be, that when 
the trust came to an end the £300 should 
be realised, and the £1,000 debt thereby 
reduced to £700; whereas the proposal 
contained in this Bill was to give the 
£300 away to the new bodies, and to 
assess the whole of the £1,000 on the 
landowners. This proceeding appeared to 
him to be a most extraordinary one, and 
he submitted that it ought not to be 
sanctioned by the House. 

Tux Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON regretted that he could not 
altogether agree with the noble Earl 
opposite (the Earl of Camperdown). To 
a certain extent he saw the force of the 
objection the noble Earl had raised ; 
but to accept the principle which he had 
put Savard with reference to this point 


would be to entirely depart from the 
lines on which the Bill had been drawn. 
By Clause 44 the landowners would get 
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the benefit of the toll-houses and pro- 
perty sold; but the noble Earl’s pro- 
posal, as far as he could gather, was to 
provide that all those houses should be 
sold compulsorily. Now, the provisions 
of the Bill were based on the proposition 
that it might be in some cases useful and 
advisable that the toll-houses should be 
retained; and it should be remembered 
that the exact proportion of the debts 


and the money that might be produced 


was to be decided by the Debt Commis- 
sioner, who was to be called in for that 
purpose. He thought that on reflection 
the noble Earl would see that in some 
cases it might well happen that the 
road trustees ought not to be required 
to sell at once, but should act volun- 
tarily and justly between all parties. 

Tue Fant or CAMPERDOWN said, 
that according to the Bill as it stood, 
the toll-houses would be sold, and the 
purchasers would purchase from whom ? 
Not from the turnpike trustees, nor the 
persons who had to pay the debt, but 
from the new managing body, and the 
result would be that the money paid 
for the toll-houses would go, not in the 
reduction of the debt, but simply to the 
bodies to whom they were to be trans- 
ferred. 

Tue Duxe or BUCCLEUCH quite 
agreed with the noble Earl opposite ; 
and thought it never could have been 
intended that when the toll-houses were 
sold they should go towards the ordi- 
nary yearly expenses of the new body, 
but that any sum realized by their sale 
should be applied to the payment of the 
debts due from the trustees. He wished 
to add that some alarm had been ex- 
pressed by different persons as to the 
wording of the clause. The sub-section 
said— 

“ All lands, heritages, works, and buildings 
belonging to the trust locally situated within 
any county or burgh shall be the property of 
the trustees of such county or local authority of 
such burgh, within which the same are sosituated, 
or the trustees having the management of such 
road, as the case may be, and shall be applied 
and used or may be sold and disposed of under 
the powers and for the purposes.of this Act.” 


His understanding of the nature of the 
Bill was that all the property of the old 
trustees should be transferred to the 
new trustees, not as their absolute pro- 
perty, but merely as a transfer in 
trust to them, and that then they should 
exercise the powers given by the Bill, 
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He would, therefore, propose to strike 
out of the clause the words ‘‘ shall be 
the property of,” and insert the words 
‘¢ shall hereafter be transferred to.’’ 

Taz Duxe or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, he was willing to accept 
the Amendment of the noble Duke. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Clauses 38 to 40 agreed to. 


Clause 41 (List of highways to be made 
up. Alteration of list). 

Toe Eart or CAMPERDOWN 
pointed out that, as the clause stood, the 
result would be that any roads added to 
the list of public roads within the last 
two years would not be maintained out 
of the public funds. He, therefore, 
moved to omit the words ‘‘ for not less 
than two years.” 

Toe Duxe or RICHMOND anv 
GORDON said, he had no objection to 
the omission of the words referred to. 


Amendment agreed to; words struck 
out. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clauses 42 to 88, inclusive, agreed 
to, with Amendments. 


Clause 89 (Special provision for high- 
ways in counties of Lanark and Ren- 
frew). 

Tue Eart or ROSEBERY said, he 
had set down upon the Paper a variety 
of Amendments to the clause; but he 
was of opinion, on reading them over 
thoroughly, that they would not stand 
against the previous ruling of the noble 
and learned Lord on the Woolsack. He 
would, however, ask the House to pass 
one Amendment. If they would not 
consent to restore the Bill to its original 
state, he hoped they would agree to 
strike Clause 89 out of the Bill. He 
had noticed that the noble Duke op- 
posite (the Duke of Buccleuch) had 
that evening presented another Peti- 
tion against the clause; and if it were 
omitted the counties of Lanark and 
Renfrew, and the City of Glasgow and 
the adjacent townships, would be left to 
be dealt with in the same way as other 
counties and burghs in Scotland. If the 
noble Duke the Lord President of the 
Council (the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon) still objected to this measure of 


The Duke of Buccleuch 
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justice to the people of Glasgow, he had 
only to say that he (the Earl of Rosebery) 
should not again put the House to the 
trouble of dividing upon it. 


Moved to omit Clause 89.—( The Earl 
of Rosebery.) 


Toe Dvuxze or RICHMOND anp 
GORDON said, he could not agree with 
the noble Earl (the Earl of Rosebery) in 
thinking that the omission of the clause 
would be a measure of justice to Glasgow; 
because he believed the effect of it 
would be to prevent the Bill from 
passing through their Lordships’ House 
that Session, and, consequently, would 
have to be brought once more under 
discussion, a measure to which every- 
body had been looking forward as a 
settlement of a much vexed question. 
The noble Earl must be fully aware 
that the subject had been before the 
nage for many months, and that it had 

een discussed and considered in every 
possible shape. The other House had 
agreed to the insertion of the clause now 
under discussion, believing that it would 
put an end to a state of things which all 
persons connected with Scotland were of 
opinion should be settled with as little 
delay as possible. He was not quite 
certain whether, even if he were to 
satisfy the noble Earl by striking out 
the clause, it would not be a breach of 
the Privileges of the other House to do 
so; at any rate, though he thought this 
proposition quite capable of being ar- 
gued, and of being argued successfully, 
he based his opposition to the Amend- 
ment on the fact that such a mode 
of dealing with this very complicated 
question of the roads in the vicinity of 
Glasgow was one which Her Majesty’s 
Government thought not conformable to 
the interests of all parties. Therefore, he 
regretted that he was obliged to dis- 
ati with the proposal of the noble 

arl. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 
Clauses 90 and 91 agreed to. 


Clause 92 (Trustees to have power to 
make bye-laws) omitted. 


Remaining clauses agreed to, with 
Amendments, 
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Page 67, line 30, Schedule C (Sections 
of 1 and 2 Will. 4, c. 48, referred to in 
foregoing Act) added. 


The Report of the Amendments to be 
received Zo-morrow. 


House a at half past Seven 
o'clock, till To-morrow, a quarter 
before Five o’ clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
Monday, 22nd July, 1878. 


MINUTES.]—New Wrair Issuep—For Had- 
dington District of Burghs, v. Sir Henry 
Robert Ferguson Davie, baronet, Manor of 
Northstead. 

Setect Committee — Indian Native Troops 
(Transport and Employment Abroad), ap- 
pointed, 

Pustic Brrus—Resolution in Committee—Inter- 
mediate Education (Ireland) *. 

Resolution [July 19] reported—Ordered—First 
Reading—Prison (Officers’ Superannuation) * 
2693. 

orkered — First Reading — Arranmore Polling 
District (Ireland) * [270]; Locomotives on 
Highways (Scotland) * [271}. 

First Reading—Supreme Court of Judicature 
(Officers) * [268]. 

Committee—Contagious Diseases (Animals) [204] 
—R.P. 

Committee — Report — Parliamentary Elections 
nme Officers’ Expenses) (Scotland) * 
[237]. 

Third Reading — Turnpike Acts Continuance, 
&c. * [245]; Metropolitan Board of Works 
(Money) * [251]; Drainage and Improve- 
ment of Land (Ireland) * [227], and passed. 


NOTICE OF AMENDMENTS. 


Ore 


EASTERN AFFAIRS—THE MARQUESS 
OF HARTINGTON’S RESOLUTIONS. 


Dr. KENEALY gave Notice that he 
would move, as an Amendment to the 
Resolutions of the noble Lord the Mem- 
ber for the Radnor Boroughs— 

‘“‘ That this House is satisfied with the policy 
pursued by Her Majesty’s Plenipotentiaries at 
the Berlin Congress, and now feels called upon 
to condemn the agitation which encouraged 
Russia into an attack upon the Ottoman Em- 
pire, thereby seriously interfering with the 
balance of power in Europe and the interests of 
peace and commerce throughout the world.” 


Mr. PLUNKET gave Notice that 
he would move an Amendment to the 
Resolutions of the noble Lord the Mem- 
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ber for the Radnor Boroughs, to leave out 
all after the word ‘‘ That,’”’ in order to 
insert the words— 


“An humble Address be presented to Her 
Majesty, thanking Her Majesty for communi- 
cating to this House the Treaty of Berlin, the 
Protocols of the Congress of Berlin, and the 
Convention between Great Britain and Turkey ; 
assuring Her Majesty that this House has learnt 
with deep satisfaction the termination of the 
late unhappy War, and the conclusion of a 
Treaty between the Great Powers of Europe; 
and expressing an earnest hope that the arrange- 
ments made and sanctioned by Her Majesty’s 
Government may, under the blessing of Pro- 
vidence, avail to preserve Peace, to ameliorate 
the condition of large populations in the East, 
and to maintain the interests of this Empire.’’ 


NOTICE OF QUESTION. 


—H. 0.0. — 


Mr. RYLANDS: I beg to give Notice 
that to-morrow I shall ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
If the Government are in possession 
of information, confirmatory or other- 
wise, of a statement which has appeared 
in a recent letter of the Correspondent 
of the ‘‘ Daily News,’”’ to the effect 
that— 

“ At the Grand Council held on Monday, the 
Sultan announced that he only signed the Anglo- 
Turkish Treaty on the condition that the re. 
forms should be subsequently defined, and that 
an annex to the Treaty states that the reforms 
in which England should aid in the execution 
must be in conformity with his sovereign rights 
and jurisdiction ;”’ 

And, whether there is any such annex 
to the Anglo-Turkish Treaty ? 


QUESTIONS. 
—0or— 


CHURCH OF ENGLAND — QUEEN 
ANNE’S BOUNTY BOARD. 


QUESTION. 


Dr. CAMERON asked the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
Whether, notwithstanding the special 
constitution and objects and the very 
wide powers of Queen Anne’s Bounty 
Board, the affairs of that trust are still, 
as reported by the Select Committee of 
the House of Commons in 1868— 
“Practically under the management of a 
small number of the Bishops, with the occa. 
sional assistance of a few laymen;’’ 


And, whether any steps have been or 
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will be taken to give effect to the re- 
commendations of that Select Committee, 
regard being had to the fact that the 
season is approaching when the meet- 
ings of the Board are usually suspended 
for a period of four months? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, the composition of this Board was 
fully set out in the Report alluded to by 
the hon. Member. The Board consisted 
of a large number of laymen as well as 
Bishops. The Select Committee, in their 
Report, expressed regret that a large 
number of lay members did not take 
part in the proceedings of the Board ; 
but they added that the business of the 
Board appeared to be carefully and well 
conducted. He might add an expression 
of his personal regret that the lay mem- 
bers of the Board did not take a larger 
share in the work which it had to do. 
He thought it would be well if sum- 
monses were issued to all members of 
Board. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION — THE 
ANGLO - TURKISH CONVENTION — 
THE TRIBUTE OF CYPRUS. 

QUESTION. | 


Mr. PULESTON asked Mr. Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, Whether -it is 
proposed to pay over to Turkey the 
Tribute of Cyprus, or whether it is 
to be retained to meet the amount owing 
from the 1855 Guaranteed Loan ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or trot EXCHE- 
QUER: I presume that, by the ex- 
pression, ‘‘the Tribute of Cyprus,’”’ my 
hon. Friend means the amount which 
is to be paid, as being the ascertained 
amount of the excess revenue over the 
expenditure in Cyprus, upon the average 
of the last five years. That amount has 
not yet been ascertained ; but, of course, 
steps will be speedily taken to ascer- 
tain it. It will be a matter for further 
consideration in what form the payment 
shall be made by the one Government 
to the other; but, of course, when there 
are charges upon one Government and 
charges upon the other, there will no 
doubt be some arrangements made by 
which the operations will be facilitated 
and made more simple. 


MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS—CARLISLE. 


QUESTION, 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN asked the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 


Dr. Cameron 
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partment, Whether his attention hasbeen 
called to the inquiry into a municipal 
election at Carlisle, commenced on the 
26th of March last, and to the Report 
of the Commissioner to the effect that 
numerous persons, including an alder- 
man and a councillor of the borough 
and a guardian of the poor, had been 
guilty of corrupt practices within the 
meaning of “The Corrupt Practices 
(Municipal Elections) Act, 1872 ;”’ and, 
whether it is his intention to direct a 
prosecution of the persons named in the 
Commissioner’s Report; and, if not, why 
not ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS in reply, 
said, that all the Papers had been laid 
before the Law Officers of the Crown, 
and he had not yet received a Report 
from them concerning the matter. 


CRIMINAL LAW — REFORMATORY 
SCHOOLS.—QUESTION. 


Mr. PAGET asked the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, If Her 
Majesty’s Government will undertake to 
deal with the case of juvenile criminals 
refused admission to reformatory schools, 
by providing some central reformatory to 
which such children might be sent ? 

Mr. ASSHETON CROSS, in reply, 
said, he had consulted the Reformatory 
Inspector in reference to the subject of 
the Question, and that gentleman had 
informed him that, in his opinion, there 
had not been a sufficient number of 
refusals to admit to justify the proposal 
of the hon. Member. He should be very 
happy to place the Report confidentially 
in the hands of the hon. Member if he 
wished it. 


ARMY—THE ARMY AND MILITIA RE- 
SERVES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. RATHBONE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, If he has made 
arrangements to allow the men called 
out in the Army Reserve to return to 
their families and work; and, whether 
he will arrange that their first quarter’s 
pay shall be issued in advance so as to 
enable them to maintain themselves 
while they are seeking employment ? 

CoLoNEL STANLEY : In answer to my 
hon. Friend, I am happy to inform him 
that Her Majesty has been pleased to 
command that the services of the First 
Class Army and Militia Reserves may be, 
until further orders, dispensed with, A 
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special Army Circular was issued on 
Saturday, which provided that the men 
should be settled with up to the 31st 
instant; but that those men who were 
desirous of rejoining their families, or 
have got employment they could at once 
resume, may be allowed at once to go 
from their regiments without further 
delay. General officers and others com- 
manding have been instructed to make 
such arrangements as shall insure regu- 
larity and order, and the men will be 
marched in parties to the rail or to the 
steamer, as the case may be. They will 
be given a free passage home; and in 
such cases where their families have 
accompanied them a point has been 
stretched, and free passage will be 
given to those families also. The men 
of the Army Reserve will receive plain 
clothes, or, where plain clothes can- 
not be furnished in time, a sum not 
exceeding £1 per man, for the pur- 
pose of providing plain clothes. Per- 
haps I may be allowed, at the same 
time, to answer a Question standing in 
the name of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Galway (Major Nolan), and to 
say that, with the view of avoiding any 
eases of distress until the men re-enter 
their old employment, directions have 
been given to advance, on their return 
to their stations, the remainder of this 
quarter’s reserve pay. I think that these 
provisions will be considered sufficiently 
liberal to meet, in all equity, the circum- 
stances of the case; and I believe that, 
in a very large number of instances, the 
men have had their private employment 
kept open for them. 


ROUMANTIA—COMMERCIAL TREATY. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. Srerseant SPINKS asked the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, What progress, if any, has been 
made by Her Majesty’s Government in 
the negotiations with Roumania in re- 
rence to a Commercial Treaty or Con- 
vention with that country ? 

Mr. BOURKE: Mr. White, Her Ma- 
jesty’s Consul General at Bucharest, has 


{Jury 22, 1878} 
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ARMY—THE AUXILIARY FORCES—THE 
ROYAL CUMBERLAND MILITIA. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. SULLIVAN asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether his attention 
has been called to the state in which the 
main body of the Royal Cumberland 
Militia marched through the streets of 
Carlisle on the 8th instant, when, accord- 
ing to the report in the ‘Carlisle Jour- 
nal” of the 9th July, ‘‘ several of the 
men had to be supported by their com- 
rades,”’ others fell to the ground, and 
were ‘ escorted through the station door 
by two policemen,” ‘‘one was so drunk 
that he lamed his hand, and had to be 
taken to the hospital besmeared with 
blood,” while ‘‘ others wandered about 
the station in such a bewildered state 
that they had almost to be dragged into 
the carriages;’’ and, whether he pro-° 
poses to take any steps in the matter? 

CotoneL STANLEY, in reply, said, 
that his attention had not been called to 
this statement until he saw the Question 
of thehon. and learned Member. Thecom- 
manding officer of the district, however, 
appeared to have noticed the statement, 
and to have called fora Report, from which 
it was evident there had beenconsiderable 
exaggeration in the account of what had 
occurred. The men had to assemble at 
Carlisle, where they received their cloth- 
ing and equipment, and then they had 
to march to the railway station to proceed 
to Appleby. When they aided at the 
eastle in Carlisle the men were steady, 
though on the march some half dozen 
men, who might have had some drink, 
fell out, for the day was very hot. 
There was no delay, however, and the 
man who was taken to the hospital, 
having fallen over a stone and cut an 
artery, was able to proceed to the camp 
the same night. Under these circum- 
stances, he was inclined to think no 
further steps need be taken in the case. 


THE ANGLO-TURKISH CONVENTION— 
INDIAN TROOPS IN CYPRUS. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. E. JENKINS asked Mr. Chan- 





commenced negotiations for the conclu- 
sion of a Commercial Treaty between 
this country and Roumania; but, owing 
to the absence of the Roumanian Mini- 
ster at Berlin, no progress has as yet 
been made in the negotiations. 


cellor of the Exchequer, Whether the 
Indian. Troops sent to Cyprus are now to 
be added to the permanent forces of the 
United Kingdom ; on what footing they 
will remain at Cyprus, whether that of 
the Indian or the Winglish Army ; whe- 
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ther it is intended to fill up the Indian 
Army to the same strength as before the 
withdrawal of these Troops; and, whe- 
ther it is intended to introduce this 
Session any Bill to regulate the employ- 
ment of this force ? 

Cotonet STANLEY: With the per- 
mission of the hon. Member, I will answer 
the Question he has put. In the first 
place, it is not intended that the Indian 
troops sent to Cyprus are to be added to 
the permanent Forces of the United 
Kingdom. They will remain at Cyprus 
on the same footing as during their stay 
at Malta. I believe it is not intended to 
fill up the Indian Army to the same 
strength as before the withdrawal of 
those troops. I think it follows, from 
these answers, that it will be unnecessary 
this Session to introduce any Bill to 
regulate the employment of those Forces. 


TURKEY—TREATY OF BERLIN— 
ARTICLE 18.—QUESTION, 


Strr GEORGE CAMPBELL: I beg 
to ask Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
Whether there are to be any guarantees 
for the performance of the promises of 
Turkey for the good government of the 
Christian Provinces and the faithful 
execution of the Provincial Constitutions 
granted; and especially, whether, after 
the three months allowed to a Commis- 
sion to settle the Constitution of Eastern 
Roumelia, there is to be any ‘‘ Commis- 
sion of Control” corresponding to the 
Commissions of Control proposed by the 
last paragraph of the summary attached 
to the proceedings of the eighth meeting 
of the Conference of Constantinople, 
and which were to be charged 

“to watch over the execution of the regula- 
tions, and to aid the local authorities in measures 
affecting order and public security ” 
in the several provinces dealt with? I 
may remind the right hon. Gentleman 
that the refusal of these guarantees by 
Turkey was almost the sole cause of the 
war which subsequently ensued. I may 
add that since the Question was put 
down, I have observed in the Papers cir- 
culated to-day that in the earlier part 
of the proceedings in the Congress, 
Lord Salisbury very strongly dwelt upon 
the necessity of these guarantees. 

THe CHANCELLOR or trnz EXCHE- 
QUER: All that I can say at present, 
in answer to the Question of the hon. 
Gentleman, is that under the 18th Article 
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of the Treaty of Berlin, it is provided 
that a European Commission shall be 
appointed, and all the provisions which 
may be made for securing the organiza- 
tion of Eastern Roumelia will entirely 
depend upon the decisions of that Com- 
mission. 

Sr GEORGE CAMPBELL: I beg 
to give Notice that when this question 
comes before the House I shall move— 

“That, in the opinion of this House, no 
European territory should be restored to Turkey 


without at least the guarantees deemed neces- 
sary by the Conference of Constantinople.” 


THE MUTINY ACT—THE EUROPEAN 
AND NATIVE INDIAN ARMY. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. MUNTZ asked Mr. Attorney 
General, If he would be so kind as to 
inform the House under what law Bri- 
tish soldiers may be tried and punished 
in time of peace by Court Martial in 
Cyprus or other Crown Colonies if, as 
has been asserted, the Mutiny Act does 
not extend beyond the British Isles? 

Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Joun Horxer): The Annual Mutiny 
Act, and the Articles of War made 
thereunder, apply as well in time of 
peace as in time of war to all soldiers in 
Her Majesty’s service, both at home and 
abroad, except the Indian Native troops, 
who are subject to Articles of War 
framed under the Indian Mutiny Act. It 
is a mistake to suppose that I ever as- 
serted that the Mutiny Act does not ex- 
tend beyond the British Isles. What I 
said in a recent debate was that the 
provisions of the Bill of Rights with 
regard to standing Armies were confined 
to Great Britain. I beg to add that 
Cyprus is not a Crown Colony. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION — THE SAN 
STEFANO TREATY.—QUESTION. 


Mr. OTWAY asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, Whether. the stipula- 
tions of the San Stefano Treaty, not 
abrogated or modified by the Treaty of 
Berlin, have the force of Treaty stipula- 
tions between the Governments of Russia 
and Turkey ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: I can only say, with regard to 
the Question of the hon. Member, as I 
said just now, that this is a question of 
International Law arising between two 
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foreign countries, and upon such ques- 
tion Her Majesty’s Government have 
not, at present, expressed any opinion. 


TELEGRAPHS BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. WHITWELL asked the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, Whether the Go- 
vernment intend to proceed this Session 
with the Telegraphs Bill; and, if so, if 
they will refer it to a Select Committee ? 

Lorpv JOHN MANNERS, in reply, 
said, he did not at present see any reason 
for referring the Bill to a Select Com- 
mittee. 


TURKEY — REPORTED FIRING ON A 
BOAT’S CREW BY THE RUSSIANS. 


QUESTION. 


Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU asked 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, Whe- 
ther, in case of satisfaction not being 
speedily made by the Russians for the 
insult to the British flag, he will order 
Admiral Hornby to make reprisals, and 
to hold them until reparation has been 
made ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: I must remind 
the noble Lord and the House that I 
stated to the House on Friday last that 
Admiral Hornby had sent his flag cap- 
tain to see General Todleben on the sub- 
ject, and that General Todleben ex- 
pressed his very great regret at the 
occurrence, of which he was entirely 
ignorant. General Todleben also stated 
that he would send at once an officer of 
the staff to the Gulf of Saros, to make 
inquiry, and to put him in a position to 
offer such explanation as might be pos- 
sible. We have not received any further 
information. The noble Lord is aware 
that the distance would make it almost 
impossible for the officer to have gone 
and returned by this time. But I may 
state that the Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs directed the Ambassador 
to make a representation of the circum- 
stances of the case to Prince Lobanoff, 
the Russian Ambassador, and to request 
an explanation ; and I have no doubt 
we shall receive a satisfactory explana- 
tion. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU: An 
explanation, then, has been demanded ? 
Of course, the British flag will be 
saluted ? 

Mr. W. H. SMITH: An explanation 
has certainly been demanded. What 
the result will be I am not able to say. 


{Juny 22, 1878} 
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THE EASTERN QUESTION—RUSSIAN 
TROOPS IN TURKEY.—QUESTION. 


Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU asked 
Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther Russian troops now occupy parts of 
Turkish territory other than those where 
they have a right to be in accordance 
with the provisions of the Treaty of San 
Stefano, or the Treaty of Berlin; and, if 
so, for what reason they remain there; 
and, whether any representations have 
been made to induce them to withdraw 
from theterritories of an allied sovereign 
in time of peace, where their presence 
presents frequent occasions of dispute 
or war? 

Taz CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER: All I can sayat present on this 
subject is, that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are not prepared to say how far 
the occupation of the territory referred 
to in the Question of the noble Lord is 
inconsistent with Articles 25 and 26 of 
the Treaty of San Stefano. 

Lorp ROBERT MONTAGU: The 
right hon. Gentleman has not answered 
the last part of my Question-—-whether 
any representations have been made to 
induce the Russian troops to withdraw 
from the territories of an allied Sovereign 
in a time of peace ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or true EXCHE- 
QUER: I stated that we were not pre- 
pared to say that the Russian troops, 
being where they were, was a violation 
of certain Articles of the Treaty of San 
Stefano; and it may be inferred from 
that answer that Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have not made any representations 
founded upon any construction of that 
Treaty, or the Treaty of Berlin. Un- 
doubtedly, it will be seen from the 
examination of one of the Protocols, 
that one of the earliest representations 
made to the Congress of Berlin was 
with the view to the withdrawal of the 
Russian forces from the positions which 
they have occupied in Turkey. 


THE FOREIGN OFFICE— THE AB- 
STRACTION OF A STATE PAPER— 
THE ANGLO-TURKISH MEMORAN- 
DUM.—QUESTION. 

Mr..CHILDERS asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
with reference to his statement that the 
employment of Charles Marvin (a 





| writer engaged at wages by the hour), 
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in connection with the Memorandum of 
Count Schouvaloff and Lord Salisbury, 
was inconsistent with the rules of the 
Foreign Office, but that while the 
matter was the subject of judicial in- 
vestigation it would be contrary to pre- 
cedent and injurious to the public in- 
terests that any explanation of the cir- 
cumstances should at that moment be 
made to Parliament, Whether now that 
the judicialinvestigation has terminated, 
he will state under what circumstances 
Charles Marvin was so employed ? 

Mr. BOURKE: I have to state, in 
reply to the right hon. Gentleman, that 
Charles Marvin was employed, with 
respect to the Memorandum in question, 
for the sake of despatch; and he was so 
employed under the belief that, as he 
had been for more than a year in the 
Foreign Office, he was trustworthy. I 
am sorry to say that that belief after- 
wards turned out to be erroneous. 

Lorpv ROBERT MONTAGU: You 
must not say that, for he was acquitted. 


ARMY—POISONING OF SOLDIERS AT 
MALTA.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MUNTZ asked the Secretary of 
State for War, Ifthe report circulated by 
the public prints that forty-eight of Her 
Majesty’s soldiers at Malta had been 
poisoned by carbolic acid, given by 
carelessness instead of lime juice, 
should prove correct, he would institute 
a very searching inquiry, with a view to 
the punishment of the culpable par- 
ties? 

Coronet STANLEY: I am sorry to 
say there is some foundation for this 
report. Ihave caused inquiries to be 
addressed to the authorities at Malta. 
We have not yet received an answer. 
If the matter should turn out to be as 
serious as the hon. Gentleman repre- 
sents, and as the report assumes, of 
course a very searching inquiry will be- 
come necessary. 


THE CIVILSERVICE—ADMIRALTY AND 
WAR OFFICE (RETIREMENT OF 
OFFICERS) BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. O’CLERY asked the Secretary 
of State for War, Whether the terms of 
the Admiralty and War Office Regula- 
tion Bill of 1878 will be extended to 
those departments of the Civil Service 
where the lower division of clerkships 
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County of Clare. 


has been introduced under the Playfair 
scheme ? 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON : 
It is not the intention to extend the terms 
beyond the four corners of the Bill, which 
embraces only the two offices mentioned. 


SOUTH AFRICAN CONFEDERATION — 
THE TRANSVAAL TERRITORY. 


QUESTION. 


Mr. COURTNEY asked the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, Whether he 
can now lay upon the Table Mr. Sar- 
geaunt’s Report on the Financial Condi- 
tion of the Transvaal Territory; and, 
whether it is his intention to apply this 
Session for a Supplementary Vote in aid 
of the expenses of its government? 

Sir MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH, in 
reply, said, it was not his intention to 
apply this Session for a Supplementary 
Vote. With regard to Mr. Sargeaunt’s 
Report, that gentleman had _ been 
actively engaged since his recent return 
from South Africa in preparing such 
Report, which had not yet been received 
at -the Colonial Office. Until he saw 
that Report, he could not promise to lay 
it upon the Table of the House. 


SUPPLY — THE SUPPLEMENTARY 
ESTIMATES.—QUESTION. 


Mr. CHILDERS said, he was sorry to 
have to ask, for the third time, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, On what 
day he will state to the House the pro- 
vision required for the additional ex- 
penditure proposed since the Budget ? 

Tae CHANCELLOR or tnz EXCHE- 
QUER: I am quite as sorry to have to 
answer the Question as my right hon. 
Friend is to put it; but I am still 
obliged to say that my right hon. 
Friends the Secretary of State for War 
and the First Lord of the Admiralty 
have not yet completed their Estimates. 
I hope they will be on the Table before 
the close of the week, and when they are 
no time shall be lost in making the pro- 
per statement. 

Mr. CHILDERS: I will put the 


Question again on Friday next. 
PARLIAMENT—COUNTY OF CLARE— 
SIR BRYAN O’LOGHLEN. 
QUESTION. 


Mr. SULLIVAN: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, If it 
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is true that Sir Bryan O’Loghlen has 
accepted the appointment of Attorney 
General of Victoria; and, whether he 
can inform the House of the date of 
such appointment, and what salary, if 
any, attaches to the office in question ? 

Sirk MICHAEL HICKS-BEACH: 
I cannot state the precise date of this 
appointment; but a short time ago I 
heard from the Governor of Victoria 
that Sir Bryan O’Loghlen had accepted 
the office. The salary has been altered 
recently, but I understand it is now be- 
tween £1,600 and £1,700. 

Mr. SULLIVAN: I beg to give 
Notice that to-morrow I shall move— 

“That Mr. Speaker do issue his Warrant to 
the Clerk of the Crown in Ireland for the hold- 
ing of a new election for the County of Clare, 
in the room of Sir Bryan O’Loghlen, who, 
since his election, has accepted the office of 
Attorney General of Victoria.” 


ARMY—HALF-PAY—THE ROYAL WAR- 
RANT.—QUESTION. 


Masor O’BEIRNE asked the Secre- 
tary of State for War, If he can recom- 
mend some alteration in the Warrant 
by which the half-pay service of those 
Officers promoted to that list, (1) as a 
reward, (2) placed thereon owing to re- 
duction, counts disadvantageously, and 
is reckoned towards compulsory retire- 
ment ? 

CotoneL STANLEY was bound to 
say that, on looking at the clauses of 
the Royal Warrant, he should, if he 
answered the Question at once, be 
driven to a conclusion adverse to the 
officers in question; but, inasmuch as 
the words of the Warrant were not 
wholly free from doubt, he had desired 
other Papers to be looked at, by which 
it would be seen what were the inten- 
tions of the Warrant when it was origi- 
nally framed. If the hon. and gallant 
Gentleman did not receive any commu- 
nication from him, perhaps he would be 
good enough to repeat his Question on 
a future day. 


POOR LAW AMENDMENT ACT (1876) 
AMENDMENT BILL.—QUESTION. 


Mr. MELLOR asked Mr. Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, If he will state what 
course he proposes to take with respect 
to the Bill to amend the Poor Law 
Amendment Act, 1876, seeing that the 
Lords have decided to insist on their 
Amendments ? 


{Jucy 22, 1878} 
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Sm H. DRUMMOND WOLFF said, 
that as he had declined, in deference to 
the suggestion of the Speaker, to press 
a Motion with respect to the Privileges 
of the House, as affected by this Bill, 
he would ask Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, Whether, in considering the 
Amendments introduced by the Lords, 
they would consider them in connection 
with the Privileges of this House ? 

THe CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER: I am aware generally of the 
point to which the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Christchurch refers in con- 
nection with this Bill. Iam not unac- 
quainted with the position of the mea- 
sure in connection with the question of 
the Privileges of the House of Com- 
mons; but, as I understand, you, Sir, 
have thought it not desirable that that 

uestion should at present be raised. 
(Sir H. Drummonp Wourr: Not to-day, 
as I understand.] Well, not to-day ; 
and that being so, I do not know that I 
can venture further at present with my 
answer to the hon. Baronet. With re- 
gard to the Question of my hon. Friend 
behind me (Mr. Mellor), he is aware 
that the Government have supported, 
and that I have more than once ex- 
pressed my personal support of his Bill, 
and that I have regretted to see the 
Amendments which have been intro- 
duced into it by the other House of Par- 
liament. It does not lie with me to 
propose to take any particular course 
with respect to the measure, because it 
is one which is in charge of my hon. 
Friend ; but I should be prepared—and 
the Government should be prepared — 
if he thinks fit to insist upon what has 
been agreed to by this House, to sup- 
port him. 


THE ANGLO-TURKISH CONVENTION— 
THE DESPATCH OF MAY 30. 
QUESTION, 


Mr. GOSCHEN asked the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
Whether he would be able before the 
debate on the Resolution of his noble 
Friend (the Marquess of Hartington) 
came on for discussion to place in the 
hands of Members any further Papers 
connected with the Anglo-Turkish Con- 
vention, and notably the reply of our 
Ambassador at Constantinople to the 
despatch of the 30th of May? There 





ee no Papers before Members with 
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respect to that Convention, except that 
despatch ; and he should like to know 
what reply had been made to it by the 
Turkish Government ? 

Mr. BOURKE: I shall be happy to 
answer the Question to-morrow. I am 
sure that the House will see that it is 
one which I cannot answer without con- 
sultation with the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs. 


Contagious Diseases 


PARLIAMENT — ORDER OF PUBLIC 
BUSINESS—TREATY OF BERLIN. 


QUESTION. 


Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
I wish to ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Whe- 
ther he can state when he will be able 
to arrange to give me an opportunity of 
bringing forward the Resolution of 
which I have given Notice with refer- 
ence to the Treaty of Berlin? I have 
put down the Resolution for Thursday 
as the earliest day it would be favour- 
able to bring it forward; and I should 
like to know whether it will be in the 
power of the Government that the dis- 
cussion should be taken on that day ? 

Mr. BUTT: Before the right hon. 
Gentleman answers the Question, I may 
be allowed to express the hope—and I 
think I may say the unanimous hope— 
of the Irish Members belonging to all 
Parties in this House, that nothing will 
be allowed to interfere, if possible, with 
the coming on, as already arranged, of 
the Intermediate Education (Ireland) 
Bill on Thursday next ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or truz EXCHE- 
QUER: There is no doubt that at this 
period of the Session it is extremely 
difficult to make arrangements that will 
not occasion inconvenience to hon. Mem- 
bers on some subjects. Undoubtedly 
the promise which has long been made 
to Irish Members and others interested 
in the subject—that we shall proceed 
with the Intermediate Education (Ire- 
land) Bill on Thursday—is one that 
ought not lightly to be overlooked. In 
these circumstances, I am afraid it will 
be impossible to offer the noble Lord an 
earlier day than Monday next. I have 
given the matter considerable study, 
and I think that that course will be the 
most advisable, both with regard to 
existing engagements, and with regard 
to the importance of the subject which 
the noble Lord will bring forward—a 
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(Animals) Bill. 


subject on which it is desirable that hon. 
Members should have time to consider 
the Protocols. With reference to the 
arrangements of our Business, I think 
it would be the best economy of time 
that the Resolutions of the noble Lord 
should be taken on Monday. 

Tue Marquess or HARTINGTON: 
Will the right hon. Gentleman tell us 
what is to be the course of Public Busi- 
ness this week ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or rHEEXOHE- 
QUER: We propose to-night to go on 
with the Contagious Diseases (Animals) 
Bill, and I hope it is not impossible that 
it may be finished before we adjourn. 
To-morrow is given to the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Greenwich 
(Mr. Gladstone) for his Motion on the 
Vernacular Press Law of India. On 
Wednesday we may have some remain- 
ders of the Contagious Diseases (Ani- 
mals) Bill to get through; if not, other 
Government Business will be taken. On 
Thursday we propose to take the Com- 
mittee on the Intermediate Education 
(Ireland) Bill. In speaking of the 
course of Public Business, I ought also 
to refer to that which is an unfortunate 
necessity of our position. We stand 
very badly with respect to Supply, and 
that more particularly with regard to a 
very important Vote— the Education 
Vote. I hope that we may soon be able 
to get that Vote; but, in consequence 
of the pressure of Business, I think that 
it is not improbable that before the end 
of the week we may be obliged to ask 
for a Vote on Account in order to enable 
us to carry on the Business of the Edu- 
cation Department. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
—0.0-— 
CONTAGIOUS DISEASES (ANIMALS) 
BILL —[Lords} —[(Bu 204.] 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson.) 

COMMITTEE. [ Progress 19th July. ] 
Bill considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


Disease and Movement, generally. 
Clause 30 (Power for Privy Council 
to make Orders for prevention or check- 

ing of disease, and other purposes). 
Mr. RYLANDS said, he wished to 
call the attention of the Committee to 
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Sub-section xix. of the clause, because 
it had rather an important bearing in 
connection with the’ discussions which 
they had had in Committee on the Bill. 
The words of the sub-section were— 


“For prohibiting or regulating the holding 
of markets, fairs, exhibitions, and sales of ani- 
mals.”’ 


The first sentence of the clause said— 


‘“‘The Privy Council may, from time to time, 
make such General or Special Orders as they 
think fit, subject and according to the provisions 
of this Act,’’ 


for, amongst other things, what he had 
just now mentioned. Owing to the in- 
tervention of the Irish Members, they 
had had a great deal of conversation on 
the subject of the powers to be granted 
by the Bill with regard to the holding 
of fairs and markets, and it appeared to 
him not to have been a very important 
conversation ; because, in point of fact, 
under the clause they were then con- 
sidering, apart from Clauses 22 and 25, 
the Privy Council had absolute power, 
in the words of the sub-section, to pro- 
hibit or regulate the holding of fairs, 
markets, exhibitions, or sales of cattle. 
The effect of that was that the Privy 
Council might, if they thought fit to 
exercise it, put a stop to the holding 
of fairs and markets in any position or 
part of the country, without declaring 
an infected district. They had a deal to 
say the other day about the Privy 
Council declaring the district in which 
the Bill should operate with regard to 
its restrictions; but, practically, under 
that sub-section the Privy Council would 
have ample power to prohibit any mar- 
ket they thought fit. That seemed to 
him to be a matter of serious con- 
sequence, inasmuch as there were no 
governing words in it to restrict the 
power of the Council, and they had not 
heard from the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury, up to the 
present time, what was to be the policy 
of the Privy Council in respect to that 
very important matter. Of course, if 
the Privy Council chose to deal care- 
lessly with markets, perhaps they would 
decide not to interfere with them, except 
in case of prevalence of disease in any 
given district. Then, he said, they 
would not carry out the recommenda- 
tions of their own Departmental officers. 
Now, he thought that it was really im- 


portant that they should bear in mind 


{ Jury 22, 1878} 
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that the Veterinary officer of the Privy 
Council entertained a very decided opi- 
nion as to the course which ought to be 
taken to put a stop to foot-and-mouth 
disease, and he really must ask the hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury, 
to satisfy them as to whether the Privy 
Council, carrying out the important 
powers they were now asking the Com- 
mittee to give them—whether they did 
intend to exercise that power on the 
advice of the Veterinary officer, or whe- 
ther they meant to give him the go-bye, 
and treat his advice as if it was worthy 
of no attention at all? He thought they 
would see very soon why it was im- 
portant that they should get from 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury an absolute statement as to 
the policy which would be carried out 
by the Privy Council. It was quite 
evident from the Report of the Com- 
mittee which was presented to the Privy 
Council last year, that Professor Brown 
was very decidedly of opinion that if 
they wanted to put a stop to foot-and- 
mouth disease in that country, they 
must deal with markets and fairs in a 
very stringent manner. Professor Brown 
said the one absolute essential thing was 
to stop the movement of animals from 
premises where foot-and-mouth disease 
existed, and for that purpose it was 
necessary to effect changes in the pre- 
sent system, and that fairs and markets 
must be placed under competent super- 
vision. Now, that was the recom- 
mendation of the Veterinary Inspector 
of the Privy Council. Of course, it 
would be necessary for the market au- 
thorities, in exercising control, to have 
the power to prohibit the holding of 
markets. The point he wished to get 
at was this—Would the Privy Council 
take that course or not? Were they 
prepared to act upon the advice of their 
own Officer, and, in the event of disease 
appearing in a market, were they pre- 
pared to take steps to prohibit markets, 
and to insist upon the slaughter of all 
the animals that might be present? 
If they were prepared to do so, he knew 
that hon. Gentlemen from Ireland would 
raise such an outcry that the Govern- 
ment would not care to meet it. Evi- 
dently, they were not prepared to do it, 
and he wanted the Committee to under- 
stand that, practically, the Bill, so far 
as foot-and-mouth disease was con- 
cerned, was a sham. Some people 
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seemed to think that isolation of the 
infected animals would suffice ; but foot- 
and-mouth disease was so insidious in 
its character, that if a flock were sent 
into a fair or market, and two or three 
of the number were found to be diseased, 
nobody could tell how far the infection 
might spread. He thought that, under 
the uncertainty which existed, he was 
quite justified in asking that the Govern- 
ment should make it clear what policy 
they intended to pursue. Was it in- 
tended, in the event of an outbreak of 
disease in a market, to carry out the 
recommendation of the Veterinary offi- 
cers of the Privy Council, and insist 
upon the slaughter of the animals? If 
it were not intended to adopt such a 
course, the Privy Council would, he 
repeated, fail to carry out measures 
which, in the opinion of their own offi- 
cers, were most essential as a means of 
stamping out disease. During the sit- 
ting of the House of Lords’ Committee, 
Professor Simonds was asked if he 
agreed with the opinion of Professor 
Brown, and he replied that he did. 
The Professor said— 


‘“‘T agree generally with it. There might be 
a difficulty with regard to slaughtering all the 
fat animals—perhaps that might be thought a 
strong measure; but when the object is to 
stamp out disease, I hardly see how you can stop 
short of that.” 


He wished to know whether the Privy 
Council were prepared to throw over 
those opinions—the opinions of the two 
most distinguished veterinary authori- 
ties in the country—or not? He was 
not recommending them to adopt those 
opinions; but he again said that the 
Committee were clearly entitled to know 
what the intention of the Government 
was in the matter. He could tell the 
Secretary to the Treasury that if the 
Government were not prepared to adopt 
those opinions with the view of stamp- 
ing out foot-and-mouth disease, he should 
claim different treatment with reference 
to foreign imports than the Government 
had yet shown a disposition to concede. 
The Government were evidently on the 
horns of a dilemma. 

Mr. CHAPLIN rose to Order. Was 
the hon. Gentleman not out of Order in 
making a long speech when, so far as 
he (Mr. Chaplin) understood, there was 
no Motion or Amendment before the 


Committee ? 
Mr. Rylands 


{COMMONS} 
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Tue CHAIRMAN: I understand the 
hon. Member for Burnley (Mr. Rylands) 
intends to close his speech by moving 
an Amendment to the clause. If he 
does not propose to move an Amend- 
ment, he is clearly departing from the 
Rules of the Committee. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, he ought, per- 
haps, to have said at the commence- 
ment that he was prepared to move the 
omission of the 19th sub-section he had 
read. He was sorry to trespass upon 
the attention of the hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Mid-Lincolnshire, upon 
whom he feared he was inflicting his 
remarks— as, indeed, upon the House—in 
vain. -The hon. Gentleman would find, 
by referring to the clause, that it pro- 
vided that the Privy Council might 
make such special or general Orders for 
prohibiting or regulating the holding 
of fairs and markets, exhibitions and 
sales of animals, as they deemed ex- 
pedient. His(Mr. Rylands’) object was 
clear. It was to ascertain what was 
likely to be the policy of the Privy 
Council. If the hon. Gentleman the 
Secretary to the Treasury would say 
that the Government did not intend to 
prohibit the holding of markets, nor the 
slaughter of all the fat cattle that might 
be present, in the event of an outbreak 
of foot-and-mouth disease, he should 
quite understand what the Bill was, and 
so would the Committee. The Govern- 
ment proposed to give great powers to 
the Privy Council, and they refused to 
give the Committee an idea as to how 
these powers would be exercised. Un- 
less some explanation was vouchsafed, 
he, for one, should decline to give the 
Privy Council the powers they asked. 
He begged to move, with the view of 
raising the question, the omission of the 
words— 

“For prohibiting or regulating the holding 
of a ee fairs, exhibitions, and sales of ani- 
mais. 


Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
hoped that if the Committee intended 
to make any progress with the Bill they 
would not too often revert to former dis- 
cussions. The whole of this question 
was raised the last time they were in 
Committee, and was thoroughly de- 
bated. He stated then, as fully as he 

ssibly could, the answer which the 
ay Member now sought. He stated, 
in reply to an hon. Gentleman from Ire- 
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land, what the Government proposed to 
do with regard to the restraining powers 
of local authorities in case of a sudden 
outbreak of disease in any fair or mar- 
ket. On that occasion, he referred the 
Committee to the general powers which 
existed under the Act of 1869, by which 
the Privy Council, and the local autho- 
rities with power delegated from the 
Privy Couneil, could stop fairs and mar- 
kets in districts where disease prevailed. 
He also alluded to the 75th section of 
the Act, under which the Privy Council 
might from time to time make such 
orders as were deemed expedient for 
certain purposes, including prohibiting 
or regulating the holding of markets, 
fairs, exhibitions, or sales of animals. 
Under that the local authorities had 
powers for prohibiting or regulating 
markets, fair, &c., within their district ; 
when authorized so to do by the Privy 
Council. Those powers were re-enacted 
in the 19th sub-section of the present 
clause, the powers being those which 
the Privy Council possessed when dis- 
ease was rife in a particular district ; 
while the regulations to be issued under 
Clause 26, guiding the action of local 
authorities and their Inspectors, would 
take effect in case disease broke out sud- 
denly in any market or fair. That was 
the explanation which he ventured to 
give on the last occasion, and he be- 
lieved it fully showed what was the law 
applicable, at the present moment, to 
markets and fairs when infection was 
rife in a particular district. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER observed, that 
whatever the powers of the Privy Coun- 
cil might be, their practice had not been 
to stop fairs or markets on account of 
foot-and-mouth disease. At one time 
their powers were so great that they 
could do almost anything; but they had 
never attempted to put those powers in 
force. He was not surprised at the 
question which had been raised by his 
hon. Friend the Member for Burnley 
(Mr. Rylands), but he hoped it would 
not be pressed to a division. The Go- 
vernment had now shown quite clearly 
what it was their intention todo. They 
had accepted the principle that the 
Schedule for foot-and-mouth disease 
and for pleuro-pneumonia should be the 
same, and the result would be this— 
that no market, fair, exhibition, or sale 
of cattle could be held in any place or 
district where foot-and-mouth pre- 


{Jury 22, 1878} 
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vailed, except by licence of the Privy 
Council. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE believed the local 
authorities had stopped markets in his 
own immediate neighbourhood. 

Mayor NOLAN hoped the Govern- 
ment would not lay down hard-and-fast 
rules for foot-and-mouth disease, as 
there were a great variety of circum- 
stances under which it might arise. It 
might be advisable to slaughter animals 
in isolated cases, so as to effectually pre- 
vent the disease from spreading ; but if 
the cattle over a wide district were af- 
fected, slaughtering would be absurd. 
He hoped, further, that no invidious 
distinction would be made between fat 
and store cattle. If fat cattle carried 
disease, he was sure store cattle would ; 
and he did not see, therefore, why they 
should be treated differently. As long 
as fat cattle and store cattle were sub- 
ject to the same regulations, the position 
of Ireland and England would be iden- 
tical; but if fat cattle were placed under 
a disadvantage, it was clear that the 
Irish farmers would suffer unfairly. 
[‘* Divide, divide!”] He begged to 
inform hon. Members that he would 
speak on this subject as long as he 
chose. Coming, as he did, from the 
second largest county in Ireland, he was 
entitled to be heard, more especially as 
this was the first time the important 
question of fat and store cattle, which 
affected Ireland so closely, had been 
raised. 

Mr. ANDERSON believed the whole 
difficulty arose from the concession made 
to the Irish Members the other night. 
The English and Scotch Members had 
expressed no jealousy of the interfer- 
ence of the local authorities; but the 
Irish Members entered a protest against 
it, in consequence of which the Govern- 

ment took fairs and markets out of the 
control of the local authorities. The 
Privy Council was now made the re- 
sponsible body; but still the Irish 
Members were not satisfied. His object 
in rising, however, was not to point out 
the difficulty of satisfying Ireland, but 
to ask what guarantee they had that 
the Privy Council in Ireland would fol- 
low the same rules as the Privy Council 
in this country? There was no power 
taken in this Bill to compel the Irish 
Privy Council to follow the lead of the 
Privy Council here; and he, for one, 
after the strong protest made by Irish 
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Members against fairs and markets 
being interfered with, had not the 
slightest confidence that the authorities 
in Ireland would venture to take as 
strong measures in regard to fairs and 
markets as would be taken by the 
authorities here. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
moved, in page 15, line 17, after 
“* Council,” to insert— 

“For the purpose of ensuring uniformity, 
and the due execution of the provisions of this 
Act, think fit to.” 

Mr. BRISTOWE thought the clause 
was better as it stood. There might be 
reasons for the Amendment; but it 
seemed to him to unduly limit the 
powers of the Privy Council. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
was prepared to stand by the clause as 
it was; but the object of introducing 
those words into it was merely to call 
the attention of the Privy Oouncil 
specially to the fact that uniformity was 
the principle upon which the Govern- 
ment wished the Act to be worked. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY wished to know 
how far the principle of uniformity was 
to be extended as between the different 
borough and county authorities? The 
complaint hitherto had been that one 
local authority had one set of regula- 
tions, and another another. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the Privy Council, in laying down 
regulations for the guidance of the local 
authorities, would keep in view that 
uniformity of action which was so 
strongly recommended by the Committee 
of last year. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE called 
attention to Sub-sections 32, 38, 34, and 
35 of the clause, all of which he thought 
extraordinarily vague. Sub-section 32, 
moreover, appeared to be unnecessary, 
because it was really contained in Sub- 
section 4. The definition of diseases 
in this clause and these sub-sections was 
so extended as to become no definition 
at all, and the definition of animals was 
equally comprehensive. It would be 
quite as well, indeed, to pass the Bill 
without any definition at all of either 
animals or diseases. When they came 


to the Schedule dealing in general at 


Hr. Anderson 
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with animals and diseases, they would 
really be dealing not with the diseases 
and animals mentioned in the Bill, but 
with all diseases and all animals what- 
soever. The words of Sub-section 33 gave 
power to extend— 

“For all or any of the purposes of this Act, 
the definition of animals in this Act, so that the 
same shall for those purposes comprise any ani- 
a in addition to those mentioned in this 

ct. 


Then, Sub-section 34 extended— 


“For all or any of the purposes of this Act» 
the definition of disease in this Act, so that the 
same shall for those purposes comprise any 
disease of animals, as defined either by this Act 
or by Order of Council, in addition to the 
diseases mentioned in this Act.”’ 


Sub-section 35 was, if possible, even 
wider. It provided— 

‘‘Generally, for the better execution of this 
Act, or for the purpose of in any manner pre- 
venting the introduction or spreading of disease 
(whether any such Order is of the same kind as 
any kind specified or enumerated in this Act or 
not).”” 


It seemed as if they were to make provi- 
sions for diseases of all kinds, even 
those affecting human beings, there 
being no limiting words whatever. In 
order to raise the question in a con- 
venient form, he would at present only 
move the omission of Sub-section 32. 
It was certain that Sub-section 32 and 
Sub-section 34 could not both be neces- 
sary. He was aware that the case 
against Sub-section 32 was less strong 
than against 33, because the former 
only stated the existing law; whereas 
Sub-section 33 established an entirely 
new order of things. But the existing 
law, as stated by Sub-section 82, was so 
vague that it had better not be incor- 
pone into the Bill; and, therefore, 

e begged to move that that sub-section 
be omitted. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
hoped the Amendment would not be ac- 
cepted by the Committee. Sub-section 
32 continued to the Privy Council the 
power they at present possessed of deal- 
ing with other diseases and other ani- 
mals than those specified in the Bill. 
The hon. Baronet described that and the 
following sub-sections as proposing to 
deal with every imaginable disease and 
every imaginable animal. If, however, 
the hon. Member would refer to the 
Act of 1869, he would find that very 
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similar powers were there given to the 
Privy Council. Clause 75 of that Act, 
after reciting the different Orders which 
the Privy Council might from time to 
time make, went on to say— 


‘‘ And generally, any Orders whatever which 
they may think it expedient to make for the 
better execution of this Act, or for the purpose 
of in any manner preventing the introduction or 
spread of contagious or infectious disease in 
animals in Great Britain.” 


That Provision gave the Privy Council 

ower to deal with any known or un- 
aande disease that might arise; and 
the object of the present clause was 
to leave that power to the Privy Council. 
He trusted the Committee would not 
deem it wise to hamper the discretion of 
the Privy Council in this matter. The 
clause did not prejudice anyone; and 
should any new disease arise, it would 
enable the Privy Council to deal with it, 
without coming to Parliament for addi- 
tional powers. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR said, he had 
read the sub-section quite differently 
from his hon. Friend (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke). The Committee had already 
passed, with little objection, a clause 
which gave the Privy Council most ex- 
traordinary powers. That clause—the 
28th—gave the Privy Council the power, 
which was really enormous, of slaughter- 
ing any animal for any disease. As he 
read the present clause, it was a sort of 
instruction to the Privy Council as to 
how they should interpret Clause 28, 
and served to limit and define the extra- 
ordinary powers which that clause con- 
ferred upon them. 

Mr. PAGET preferred the provisions 
of the old Act, which not only included 
the ordinary contagious diseases of ani- 
mals, but also glanders and farcy, and 
gave power to the Privy Council to add 
to the number of diseases dealt with. 
It also defined animals so clearly that 
none could be included which were not 
alluded to in the Act; whereas the pre- 
sent clause gave power to the Privy 
Council to include, under the word 
‘“‘animals,” anything they pleased. He 
could not help thinking that it would 
be better if the Definition Clause of this 
Bill followed the old Act, or, at all 
events, if it included glanders and farcy, 
and contained words enabling the Privy 
Council to extend the definition of 
disease, 
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Mr. W. E. FORSTER agreed with 
the hon. Member who had just spoken, 
that the form of the old Act would 
have been better than the present clause. 
It was a mere question of drafting, how- 
ever, and did not much matter. With 
regard to the 28th clause, he begged to 
remind his right hon. Friend (Mr. Lyon 
Playfair) that it did not authorize 
the slaughter of all animals, in the usual 
sense of the word, but of what the Bill 
defined as ‘‘animals.’’ He did not well 
see how the Committee could withhold 
from the Privy Council the powers pro- 
posed to be conferred on them by Sub- 
section 32, which only stated the law at 
proseat existing; and, therefore, he 

oped his hon. Friend would not press 
his Amendment. 

CotoneL BARNE urged that the 
Privy Council should have power, if 
necessary, to stop the running of hounds, 
or the passage of drovers’ dogs through 
infected districts, as there was no doubt 
that these animals could carry disease. 

Mr. ANDERSON was of opinion that 
the 32nd sub-section was unnecessary, 
as both Sub-sections 34 and 35 were in- 
finitely more comprehensive. 

Mr. WHITWELL reminded the Com- 
mittee that they were only giving the 
Privy Council power to apply the Act 
when, in their discretion, it became 
necessary to do so, without making the 
exercise of that power imperative. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
would not, of course, divide in view of 
the opinion of the Committee; but 
should propose to divide against Sub- 
section 34 when it was reached. He 
maintained that Sub-section 32 was un- 
necessary, if Sub-section 34 was to be 
passed. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, 
that Sub-section 33 extended the defini- 
tion of the term animals, so that it 
it would apply to any kind of animals, 
and thereby rendered Clause 5 of the 
Bill altogether unnecessary. He moved 
the omission of the sub-section. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
reminded the hon. Baronet that the 5th 
clause of the Bill was inserted for the 

urpose of limiting the action of the 
ocal authorities; while the sub-section 
under consideration intrusted the Privy 
Council with powers to take action in 
case of the introduction to this coun+ 
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try of any fresh description of disease, 
or of any fresh manifestation of disease. 
He also reminded the Committee that 
animals were contemplated by the Bill 
which did not come under the definition 
contained in Clause 5. It was possible 
that, under the Quarantine Clause, such 
animals might introduce to this country 
a new disease; and the Privy Council 
were, by the sub-section, intrusted with 
power to extend the Act to animals 
other than those contemplated by 
Clause 5. 

Mr. RYLANDS said, they were ap- 
parently legislating in panic. The hon. 
Baronet (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) 
seemed to be of opinion that some 
extraordinary and unexpected danger 
might arise, of which they had no ex- 
perience, and the nature of which they 
could not anticipate. To pass a clause 
of the kind under consideration, em- 
bracing all descriptions of animals, at 
the discretion of the Privy Council and 
with the view of protecting themselves 
against dangers which never had ex- 
isted, seemed to him legislation of a 
character that ought not to be sup- 
ported; and he should certainly vote 
for the rejection of that most objection- 
able clause. The Privy Council ought 
not to be intrusted with unknown 
powers for unknown purposes. He 
thought the powers given to them were, 
moreover, without any limitation what- 
ever, and trusted that the hon. Baronet 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke) would divide 
against the sub-section. 

Mr. GORST characterized the powers 
conferred upon the Privy Council by the 
sub-section as the most extraordinary 
he had ever known. They amounted to 
enabling the Privy Council to pass an 
Act of Parliament without going through 
the formality of consulting the House. 
The powers conferred were absolutely 
unlimited. Of course, it would be said 
that they would not be used; but it was 
most objectionable in principle to grant 
powers for the reason that they were not 
to be made use of. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER could not help 
thinking that the hon. Baronet would 
not press the clause, which was really 
not wanted. He (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
thought he could hardly consent to it. 
They were passing an Act for the stamp- 
ing out of contagious diseases amongst 
cattle; and it seemed to him hardly 
correct to introduce lines including a 


Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson 
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perfectly different set of animals. It 
would be seen by the dictionary that the 
term animal had a very wide interpreta- 
tion. Cats and dogs, no doubt, came 
under that interpretation; but if they 
were to have a cat and dog Bill, it was 
desirable that the Committee should 
know it. The necessity for the clause 
would exist only in the case of some 
new disease being communicated to 
cattle, sheep, and swine, by other 
animals; but if the Department really 
thought it necessary to have a protec- 
tion against a theoretical danger of that 
kind, it would be easy to say they should 
have power to regulate the importation 
of animals likely to give disease against 
which the Bill was directed. He thought 
the clause would have to be withdrawn. 

Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
would have been willing to fall in with 
the suggestion of the hon. Member for 
Chelsea (Sir Charles W. Dilke) had he 
understood his proposal. He believed 
the objection of the hon. Member was 
to the wide definition contained in the 
sub-section; but he would remember 
that the existing Act gave power to ex- 
tend the definition in cases of expediency. 
He was ready to consider whether the 
words in question were necessary, and 
to withdraw the sub-section. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY hoped the Go- 
vernment would obtain for the Privy 
Council complete powers with reference 
to the matter then under discussion. 
He asked the Committee to remember 
that the cattle plague, which was pre- 
viously unknown in this country, was 
introduced in 1865, and that an enor- 
mous amount of damage was done by it 
before it could be dealt with. He was 
desirous that the Government should 
have power to deal summarily with any 
new disease that might at any future 
time be introduced, as well as with the 
animals themselves; because, if an Act 
of Parliament were found to be neces- 
sary, irreparable damage might be done 
before the disease could be dealt with. 
He hoped that the Secretary to the 
Treasury would retain in the Bill 
powers that would enable the Privy 
Council to act efficiently under such cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. EVANS thought it quite possible, 
as the hon. and gallant Member for East 
Suffolk (Colonel Barne) had suggested, 
that infectious diseases might be con- 
veyed from one part to another by the 
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movement of hounds or other animals. 
He therefore hoped that power would 
be retained in the Bill for dealing with 
any unexpected disease that might pre- 
sent itself. He believed it to be beyond 
the power of man to prevent the wan- 
dering of cats; but considered that a 
plan could be carried out which would, 
when necessary, restrict the movement 
of dogs. He merely wished to enforce 
the view of the hon. Member for For- 
farshire (Mr. J. W. Barclay), that the 
Government should retain the power of 
dealing efficiently, quickly, and sum- 
marily with any new disease. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, the present 
interpretation of the clause no doubt in- 
cluded the whole tribe of fere. It was 
well known that, in the North of Eng- 
land, there were cattle and other animals 
running wild, and that red deer were on 
the hills in many parts of the country. It 
seemed to him necessary to possess the 
power of dealing with new diseases, 
and to include animals of the kind re- 
ferred to. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE believed there 
was a deficiency in the law with respect 
to the power of dealing with mad dogs 
that should receive attention from the 
Government. 

Dr. LUSH thought that any re-model- 
ling of the clause should be in the di- 
rection of limiting its operation. 

Mr. ANDERSON hoped the hon. 
Baronet (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) 
would be prepared to tell the Committee 
what were included in the term ru- 
minating animals. He understood 
that the 2nd sub-section enabled the 
Privy Council to include the human 
subject as well as human disease; and 
it would certainly be convenient to 
make some provision with reference to 
these. He was not in favour of leaving 
out the sub-section as proposed by the 
hon. Baronet the Member for Chelsea. 
(Sir Charles W. Dilke). 


Amendment agreed to. 


Sub-section omitted. 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
now proposed to leave out Sub-section 
84, which stood on the same footing as 
Sub-section 33, inasmuch as it widened 
the definition relating to disease, while 
thé former widened the definition re- 
lating to animals. It was not desirable 
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to retain a clause of so vague a character 
to be applied by the Privy Council. 

Sr HENR SELWIN-IBBETSON 
thought the words proposed to be intro- 
duced in the next Sub-section (35) by 
the hon. Member for Glasgow (Mr. 
Anderson) would, practically, cover all 
that it was desired to obtain. He 
thought that the Privy Council should 
have power to deal with any fresh 
disease that might arise outside the 
ordinary diseases at present known. He 
believed that such a power would be 
obtained by adding to Sub-section 35, 
after the word ‘‘order’’ in line 32, the 
words or ‘‘ such disease.” , 

Mr, W. E. FORSTER did not see 
howthe Government could geton without 
Sub-section 34, to which he saw no ob- 
jection, whilst Sub-section 35 appeared 
to him rather too strong, and, therefore, 
open to considerable objections. 

Mr. PAGET thought it would be 
better to let the sub-section remain, be- 
cause the definition contained therein 
was not the same as under the existing 
Act. 

Mr. GORST considered it unadvisable 
to get rid of Sub-section 34 at the cost 
of being obliged to adopt Sub-section 35. 
He had no great objection to the former 
sub-section, although there might be 
some objection to extending the defini- 
tion of the term animals. 

Mr. RYLANDS was of opinion that 
Sub-section 34 might be very useful, 
while he objected altogether to Sub- 
section 35. He would retain the former, 
and give up the latter clause. 

Mr. SYNAN thought if the Com- 
mittee desired to make progress with 
the Bill, it was a matter of perfect in- 
difference which of the two sub-sections 
was retained. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Srr CHARLES W. DILKE moved 
the omission of Sub-section 35. 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he should be very sorry to see the 
words contained in the sub-section— 
namely, ‘‘ generally, for the better exe- 
cution of this Act,’ struck out. The 
Privy Council ought to have power to 
make regulations with the object ex- 
pressed by the words, and he therefore 
asked that the sub-section should be 
retained. 

Sr CHARLES W. DILKE had no 
objection to the words in question if the 
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hon. Baronet (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbet- 
son) wished to retain them. 

Mr. PAGET thought the sub-section 
should remain as it then stood. The 
words of the 75th clause of the existing 
Act were—‘‘and generally any Order 
whatsoever for the better execution of 
this Act,” and the wording of the sub- 
section in question was— 


“Generally, for the better execution of this 
Act, or for the purpose of in any manner pre- 
venting the introduction or spreading of disease 
(whether any such Order is of the same kind as 
any kind specified or enumerated in this Act or 
not.’’) 


Sothat, in Section 75 of the existing Act, 
they had precisely the same powers ex- 
pressed in almost the same words asthose 
of Sub-section 35 of the present Bill. 
The provisions of the existing Act were 
in respect of the words, ‘‘ Any orders 
whatsoever,” wider and more compre- 
hensive than those contained in Sub- 
section 35 of the Bill then under dis- 
cussion. He hoped the sub-section would 
be retained. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, there was 
a great difference in the clause proposed 
and in the clause of the Act of 1869. 
That provision of 1869 was proposed in 
ignorance of what was necessary to be 
done, and only eight special powers 
were given to the Privy Council. Up 
to the present time, however, there had 
been a good deal of experience, and the 
brains of the Secretary of the Veteri- 
nary Department had been exercised to 
find out what would be necessary. The 
result was that they had before them 
the 25th section. He had looked into 
the matter carefully, and with what 
knowledge he had, and it appeared to 
him that everything which was wanted 
was included without Sub-section 35, the 
wide powers of which were not required. 
Therefore, he thought, the sub-section 
might be very easily omitted. 

Mr. GORST said, in the case of the 
Act of 1869 the Privy Council were only 
allowed to make Orders of the kind con- 
templated by the Act, which was a very 
different thing to the proposal now be- 
fore the Committee. The present Bill 
would give the Privy Council power to 
pass an Order which had nothing to do 
with the Act. Such a proposal was, in 
his opinion, going too far. It was no 
use to answer his objection by saying 
that the Privy Council would not use the 
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power. If they did not want to use it, 
they need not seek to get it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Sm OHARLES W. DILKE moved, 


as an Amendment, to leave out all the 
words in the sub-section, except the first 
line—‘‘ generally for the better execution 
of this Act.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 31 (Provision of water and 
food at railway stations). 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE (for 
Mr. Grecory) moved, in page 15, line 
88, to add— 


‘‘ And it shall be the duty of every Railway 
Company to provide that any animal carried by 
it shall not be kept more than 12 hours without 
food or water.’’ 


He would not say a word in support of 
the addition unless it were opposed, as 
the proposal seemed to him to be so 
reasonable. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the hon. Baronet would see that a 
subsequent sub-section to the clause 
would really apply to everything which 
ought to be done in the direction he 
wished, inasmuch as it provided for the 
supply of water to the persons in charge 
of the animals. By Sub-section 4 the 
Privy Council had power to alter the 
limits of the time during which water 
should be supplied. Under those cir- 
cumstances, he thought the greatest 
precautions had been taken. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
point of the Amendment was that at 
present there was no power to punish 
Railway Companies if cattle had water 
every 30 hours; whereas it was proposed 
to punish them if the animals were not 
watered within that period. 

Mr. PEASE said, if his hon. Friend 
carried his Amendment, it would make 
Railway Companies provide water for 
animals every 12 hours. That was 
almost an absurdity in itself; because, 
if so provided, they could not make the 
animals drink, and many would not do 
so at such frequent periods. Those who 
were acquainted with agriculture knew 
that the worst thing which could be done 
for an animal was to give it water every 
12 hours. Such a proceeding would be 
likely to bring on all kinds of diseases 
and complaints. At the present moment 
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he did not know how many hundred 
Orders there were as to the provision of 
water at stations for cattle; and on the 
railway of which he was. Director every 
Order of the Privy Council was carried 
out as directed. Each animal had a 
supply of water, and if any would not 
drink it in the trucks, they were taken 
out and attended to. That being so, to 
pass such a provision as that contained 
in the Amendment would do more harm 
than good. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, if the present 
regulations for watering cattle were kept 
in force after the passing of the present 
Bill, he should be satisfied without the 
adoption of the Amendment. 

Mz. J. W. BARCLAY thought there 
was no necessity for watering the cattle 
every 12 hours. The great object of re- 
quiring the provision of water at all 
was to make the Railway Companies 
carry the cattle with expedition; and, 
if they did that, they could carry them 
any distance within Great Britain in 30 
hours. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE objected 
to the fixing by the Bill of such hours 
for the supply of water as must neces- 
sarily give torture to the beasts. He 
had that day been talking on the sub- 
ject with an eminent agriculturist, who 
said an animal could not be kept for 
30 hours without water, unless sustain- 
ing injury. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER supported the 
views of his hon. Friend the Member 
for Chelsea. He (Mr. W. E. Forster) 
was, he believed, responsible for the 
30 hours’ Order; but it was made at a 
time when the Privy Council were in- 
formed that such a period was not too 
long for an animal to wait without water. 


Since then, he had been told that 30|P 


hours was too long to keep beasts with- 
out water, and that Railway Companies 
could provide it oftener without incon- 
venience. Hence he hoped his hon. 
Friend would press his Amendment to 
a division. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he had no objection to substitute 
24 hours for 30 hours, if it was the wish 
: the Committee that that should be 

one. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, that 
would meet his wishes, and he would 
withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
VOL, COXLI. [rurrp serzzs. ] 
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Mr. J. W. BARCLAY regretted that 
the Secretary to the Treasury should 
have agreed to such a compromise. The 
alteration of the clause would make it 
peremptory on Railway Companies, or 
the consignors of cattle, to see that they 
were watered within 24 hours. It might, 
under some circumstances, be advan- 
tageous that cattle should be watered in 
summer during 24 hours; but he did 
not think such an advantage would ac- 
crue in the winter. Therefore, he hoped 
the Government would not give way, 
especially as it was in the power of the 
Privy Council to alter the time for 
watering beasts to every 24 hours if 
they so chose. As the Privy Council 
already had discretion in so many more 
important matters, surely they might be 
allowed the same in such a subject as 
that of watering animals. He was fully 
persuaded that to give cattle water every 
24 hours would do more injury to them 
than allowing them to go without for 30 
hours. 


The words ‘“‘ twenty-four” were then 
substituted for ‘ thirty.” 


Mr. PEASE did not wish to raise any 
objection to what the House had done 
with regard to the hours for water; but 
he had a very strong impression that 
when his right hon. Friend below him 
(Mr. W. E. Forster) originally fixed 30 
hours, he did so after a complete inquiry 
as to what was the practice and what 
was convenient. Therefore, he made 
this suggestion to his hon. Friend op- 
posite (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson), that 
he should point out the reason for ori- 
ginally adopting 30 hours, in case any 
alteration should be proposed on Re- 
ort. 

Mr. CLARE READ said, if sheep 
were to be considered as animals which 
were to be watered every 24 hours, he 
could safely state that many would not 
drink within that time, even on the hot- 
test day. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Dairies, Cow-sheds, and Milk-shops. 


Clause 32 (Power for Privy Council to 
make orders relative to dairies, cow- 
sheds, and milk-shops). 

Sm JAMES M‘GAREL - HOGG 
moved, in page 16, after line 28, to in- 
sert the following sub-section ;— 
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“ (a.) For the registration with thelocal autho- 
rity of all persons carrying on the trade of cow- 
keepers, dairymen, or purveyors of milk.’’ 
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He saw no reason why this should not 
be done the same as in the case of the 
sellers of petroleum, and other things, 
who were subject to the rules of the 
local authorities. 

Mr. ANDERSON hoped the Govern- 
ment would consent to the proposed sub- 
section. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Srr JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG moved 


to insert the following sub-section :— 
‘‘ For the isolation of any cattle newly 
purchased.” It was frequently found 
that newly-purchased cattle brought 
disease with them; whereas, if they 
were isolated, it would prevent infection 
being spread. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
did not think it would be necessary to 
insert the words proposed by the hon. 
and gallant Baronet, as the object he 
had in view was met by Sub-section 17. 

Sm JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG said, 
that being the case, he would withdraw 
his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY moved to in- 
sert, in page 16, line 29, after “ for,” 
the words ‘‘ the inspection of cattle in 
dairies, and for.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY moved, in page 
16, line 88, to insert before ‘ milk- 
shops,” the words ‘ milk-stores.”’ 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. ANDERSON moved, in page 16, 
line 36, after the word ‘‘ contamination,” 
to insert ‘‘ from typhoid fever as well as 
other disease.”” His Amendment, he 
said, was in the same direction as others 
which had already been admitted, al- 
though, perhaps, it went a little further. 
It was well known that a great deal of 
very dangerous typhoid fever was really 
caught from the contamination of milk. 
The Privy Council undoubtedly had the 
power to deal with typhoid fever under 
the Bill; and the best way to do so was 
to prevent the sale of contaminated milk, 
which was one of the most fruitful 
sources of the disease. It had been 
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proved, as clearly as anything was 
capable of proof, that typhoid fever 
spread over a great part of alarge town 
had sprung entirely from a dairy; and, 
therefore, he hoped his Amendment 
would be agreed to. If it was not, it 
would be almost necessary for the Go- 
vernment to introduce a special Bill to 
deal with dairies; but he trusted they 
would show themselves desirous of 
settling the matter without the necessity 
of separate legislation. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
could not agree to the Amendment. Hoe 
was quite aware that it had been as- 
serted, and proved, that a form of 
typhoid fever had resulted from drinking 
milk which had been under certain con- 
ditions contaminated. But he believed 
the words of the clause as it stood were 
quite sufficient to enable the Privy 
Council to take means to prevent the 
sale of milk which was contaminated ; 
and if they used those means, the re- 
sults of consuming contaminated milk 
would not arise. 

Mr. LYON PLAYFAIR said, he at- 
tached the greatest importance to the 
whole clause; but he did not think the 
words proposed to be inserted by the 
hon. Member for Glasgow would be of 
any advantage. For instance, scarlet 
fever and dyptheria resulted from drink- 
ing contaminated milk as much as typhoid 
fever; and therefore he could not see 
why one disease should be singled out 
to be dealt with. 

Mr. ANDERSON said, his Amend- 
ment contained the words, ‘‘as well as 
other disease,” and, therefore, it was 
not limited entirely to typhoid fever. 
However, after the expression of opi- 
nion of the right hon. Gentleman, he 
would withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Foreign Animals. 


Clause 33 (Prohibition of importation, 
slaughter, or quarantine). 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER moved that 
the clause be postponed until after the 
consideration of Clause 74. His object 
in bringing forward such a Motion was 
this. They had gone through the whole 
of the clauses intended to stamp out 
home diseases—pleuro-pneumonia and 
foot-and-mouth disease, Now they came 
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to a clause dealing with foreign ani- 
mals. But before they considered that 
clause, they ought to settle what was to 
’ be done with Irish animals; and, there- 
fore, he would rap Clause 33 until 
they reached Clause 74. ‘True, the 
methods of stamping out disease in Ire- 
land were to be the’ same as those 
adopted in England, discretion being 
given to the Privy Council. But there 
were two different bodies—England and 
Scotland being under the regulation of 
the Privy Council of England, and Ire- 
land under the regulation of the Privy 
Council of that country. The result 
might be that different Orders would be 
given in England to those given in Ire- 
land. Therefore, he thought they 
ought to see that different Orders were 
not given in the two countries before 
they dealt with the clause affecting 
foreign beasts. 

Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
consented to the postponement of the 
clause. 


Clause postponed. 


Clause 34 (Regulations of ports). 


Sirk HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
moved, in page 18, at end of clause, to 
add, as a new paragraph— 


“ Notwithstanding anything in this Act, the 
Privy Council may, from time to time, if they 
think fit, in relation to any district or part of a 
district described in the Second Schedule, make 
any body, other than the body described in that 
Schedule, the local authority for the purposes of 
the provisions of this Act relating to foreign 
animals, and in connection with the local autho- 
rity so made, prescribe the loeal rate, if any, 
and the clerk of the local authority.” 


The Government had found it necessary 
with regard to certain places, and espe- 
cially Liverpool, to give power to the 
Privy Council to create another local 
authority other than the actual local 
authority. 

Mr. WHITWELL thought it would 
be very unreasonable to give the Privy 
Council power to set up any other local 
authority in counties than the one now 
in existence. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER could not 
gather from the speech of the Secretary 
tothe Treasury why the power sought 
for should be given, and he opposed the 
new paragraph. 

Mr. PEASE thought the proposal of 
the Government went too far, giving the 
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Privy Council power to do as they liked 
throughout the country. 

Mr. RYLANDS offered the strongest 
opposition in his power to the proposal. 
He could not at all understand why 
power should be given to create bodies 
to take the place of those already exist- 
ing. The House did not at all know 
who were to take the place of the local 
authorities. The new bodies might be 
nominees for all the House knew. As 
his hon. Friend the Member for Liver- 
pool (Mr. Rathbone) was not present, 
he would suggest to the hon. Baronet 
the Secretary to the Treasury as that 
place was so much interested, whe- 
ther it would not be well to postpone the 
Amendment until the hon. Member was 
in his place. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he was quite willing to leave out 
this Amendment. He had consented to 
it because the hon. Member for Liver- 
pool drew his attention to the subject ; 
but as objection had now been taken to 
it, and the hon. Members for Liver- 
pool were not in their place to defend 
the clause, he would not press it. Of 
course, it would be competent for the 
hon. Gentleman to bring the clause up 
again on Report, if they desired it 
should be accepted. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Powers and Duties of Local Authorities. 


Clause 35 (Local authorities to be 
treated as incorporated) agreed to. 


Clause 36 (Committees of local autho- 
rity) agreed to. 


Clause 37 (Provision of places for 
landing of foreign animals). 

Mr. E. 8. HOWARD moved, in page 
18, line 25, to leave out ‘‘ foreign.” 


Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
hoped the Amendment would not be 
pressed. It would interfere with the 
principle of the Bill. After they had 
provided for the due inspection of locali- 
ties, and for the making of a proper 
attempt to deal with disease as it broke 
out in the homesteads, both in Ireland 
and England, if they were now to pro- 
ceed on the idea of treating Ireland as a 
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foreign country, they would depart from 
the principle on which the Bill was 
founded. 

Mr. WHITWELL hoped that the 
Amendment would not be withdrawn, 
but that it would only be postponed 
until they saw that the arrangement 
which was made in respect to Irish cattle 
was satisfactory. 


Contagious Diseases 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, the hon. 
Baronet had given an undertaking that 
he would revise the tolls; and he hoped, 
at the same time, he would consider the 
effect of this clause. It appeared to him 
to give unlimited power to the City of 
London to charge what tolls they pleased. 
As regarded existing tolls, he believed 
they had to obtain some sanction; and 
he suggested that, in future, it should 
be necessary that they should obtain the 
authority of some Department before 
they were allowed to impose them. 

Stir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
promised to consider the suggestion just 
made. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 38 (Power for local authority 
to acquire land). 


Mr. WHITWELL desired to know 
whether there was anything in the Bill 
which prescribed the locality in which 
the burial-ground for the cattle was to 
be placed; because the movement of 
diseased cattle was most important. No 
doubt, in some harbours and ports, it 
was difficult to get land where the bodies 
could be buried; but there ought to be 
some provision as to the distance and 
mode in which the animals were to be 
carried. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, those were matters which were 
amongst the powers of the Privy Council; 
and as difficulty had arisen to find land 
immediately near the spot where the 
diseased cattle were slaughtered to bury 
them, this clause had been put into the 
Bill for the purpose of giving power to 
acquire land. 

Mr. WHITWELL asked whether the 
Government would take into consideration 
the propriety of not placing the bodies 
in the river, but burning them ? 


Clause agreed to. 
Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson 
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Clause 89 (Duties of local authorities 
and enforcement thereof). 

Mrz. J. W. BARCLAY moved, in 
page 19, line 34, to leave out the word 
“may,” and insert ‘“‘shall.’’ He did 
this in order to strengthen the hands of 
the Privy Council. The clause con- 
templated that certain local authorities 
might fail to carry out the provisions of 
the Act, and then the clause said the 
Privy Council might interfere. His 
Amendment was that it should be im- 
perative on the Privy Council to see that 
the Act was carried out in cases where 
it was obvious that the local authorities 
were not doing so. He recollected very 
well that when certain complaints had 
been hitherto taken to the Privy Council, 
as regarded local authorities not com- 
plying with the law, the reply was that 
there was no power to compel them. 
Now, in this clause power was taken to 
compel them; but it was only a per- 
missive power, which the Privy Council 
might sometimes be adverse to putting 
in motion, and, therefore, he desired to 
make it imperative. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN hoped the 
Amendment would not be accepted, be- 
cause he believed it would lead to great 
inconvenience, and, in some cases, to 
hardship. There were an enormous 
number of regulations contained in this 
Bill, which, as soon as they became law, 
the local authorities would be expected 
to study. Now, it seemed to him very 
probable that some one of these authori- 
ties might, inadvertently, fail to carry 
out the provisions of the Act, and then 
under the clause, as it was proposed to 
be altered by the hon. Member, the 
Privy Council should be compelled to 
supersede the local authority, and put in 
an officer to carry out the Act. This, 
he thought, would be limiting the dis- 
cretion of the Privy Council in an absurd 
manner, especially after the large amount 
of discretion they had already given that 
Department. If the hon. Member in- 
sisted on his Amendment, he should 
certainly divide the Committee against 
him. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, his 
Amendment was scarcely of the character 
which had been described. What he 
contemplated was that where the local 
authority, when the Privy Council had 
directed attention to their failure to carry 
out the Act, still refused to carry it out, 
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partment to enforce the Act. He should 
not object to words being added to the 
clause to meet any case of inadvertence. 

Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
confessed he had sufficient reliance upon 
the Privy Council to be assured that 
they would put the Act in force in cases 
where they found a local authority was 
not doing so. He, therefore, opposed 
the Amendment, because it might lead, 
in some instances, to hardship. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY contended that 
there was already sufficient discretion 
left with the Privy Council, and that in 
this matter the performance of the duty 
ought to be made imperative on them. 

Mr. MUNTZ considered that it would 
not be wise to bind the Privy Council 
down in this matter. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause agreed to. 


Clause 40 (Inspectors and _ other 
officers of local authority) agreed to. 


Clause 41 (Reports to Privy Council) 
agreed to. 


Clause 42 (Orders and regulations of 
local authorities) agreed to. 


Clause 43 (Powers of local authorities 
to be for their district) agreed to. 


Police. 


Clause 44 (Duties and authorities of 
constables). 


Sirk HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
moved, in page 22, line 23, after the 
word ‘‘ each,” to insert the words 
“police district or area.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Sr JAMES M‘GAREL-HOGG 


moved, in page 22, line 22, to insert the 
words ‘‘ subject to the local authority,” 
after the word ‘‘ shall.” 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he opposed the Amendment, on 
the ground that its practical effect would 
he to place the Metropolitan Police 
under the Metropolitan Board of Works. 
The Metropolitan Police were a distinct 
body, acting under the Secretary of 
State; and he was of opinion that no 
such authority as that which it was 
asked to confer on the Metropolitan 
Board of Works ought to be introduced 
in a Bill of this kind. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
moved, in page 23, line 3, after ‘‘ pur- 
pose,” to leave out to end of paragraph, 
and insert— 

‘‘ And all enactments relating to the release 
of persons or recognizances taken by an officer 


of police or a constable shall apply in the case 
of a person apprehended under this section.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


General. 


Clause 45 (General powers of inspec- 
tion). 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY moved, in 
page 23, line 20, after ‘‘ applies,” to 
insert ‘‘ or milk store.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
moved, in page 23, line 41, to leave out 
after ‘‘disease,” to end of paragraph, 
and insert— 

“ Specified in the certificate shall for the pur- 


poses of this Act be conclusive evidence in all 
courts of justice of the matter certified.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 


Clause 46 (Power for detention of 
vessels) agreed to. 


Clause 47 (Expenses of burial of car- 
cases washed ashore) agreed to. 


Clause 48 (Power to exclude strangers 
by notice) agreed to. 


Clause 49 (Provisions for protection 
of local authority and persons acting 
under Act) agreed to. 


Clause 50 (Evidence and form and 
service of instruments) agreed to. 


Clause 51 (Provisions respecting Orders 
of Council) agreed to. 


Clause 52 (Yearly return to be laid 
before Houses of Parliament). 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
moved, in page 26, line 42, after 
‘‘Qouncil,”’ to insert ‘‘made since the 
date of the last return, and every pre- 
vious Order in Council.”’ 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
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Offences and Proceedings. 


Clause 53 (Fines for offences). 


Mr. W. E. FORSTER asked, whether 
it was the case that the not giving of 
notice was made an offence; and, if so, 
where ? 

Mr. PEASE said, he thought his 
right hon. Friend would see that under 
Section 30 the Privy Council took power 
to make rules prescribing and regulating 
the notice of diseases, or of the illness 
of an animal to be given to, or by, any 
person or authority. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he did 
not know whether this was the time to 
do it; but he did not think it ought to 
be left concealed under any possible 
rule. He thought there ought to be 
somewhere in the Act a positive state- 
ment. Perhaps the hon. Baronet would 
undertake to bring up such a provision 
on Report. 

Mr. CLARE READ said, he had 
given Notice of an Amendment for 
that very purpose. He hoped that be- 
fore they passed the Bill they would 
not simply leave the matter to the Order 
in Council, as the Bill proposed at pre- 
sent. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he 
thought that this was a matter that ought 
to be left to the discretion of the Privy 
Council. When a man failed to report 
disease, it was difficult to say whether it 
was from ignorance or design. He had 
known cases in which an animal had 
been attended by a Veterinary Inspector 
for a week or two before he was able to 
determine that it was pleuro-pneumonia. 
In fact, a case came to his notice only a 
week or two ago, in which an Inspector 
had been attending an animal for two or 
three weeks, and was only then able to 
discover that it was pleuro-pneumonia. 
It was an exceedingly difficult matter ; 
and he thought it would require to be a 
very carefully-drawn section. It would 
be necessary, while putting a certain 
amount of onus on every owner of cattle, 
to prevent a person suffering from mere 
ignorance. 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the way in which the Government 
proposed in the Bill to meet the diffi- 
culty suggested by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Bradford was by 
the combined action of the 2nd sub- 
section of Clause 54 and the Ist sub- 
section of Clause 30. By the Ist sub- 
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section of Clause 30, the Privy Council 
might make general and special Orders 
for 

“prescribing and regulating the notice of 
disease, or of the illness of an animal, to be 
given to or by any person or authority.” 


And then Sub-section 2 of Clause 54 
said— 

“Tf, without lawful excuse, proof whereof 
shall lie on him, he fails to give, produce, ob- 
serve, or do any notice, licence, rule, or thing 
which by this Act or by an Order of Council 
or by a regulation of a local authority, he is 
required to give, produce, observe, or do.” 


If the person neglected to do that which, 
referring back to Clause 30, was re- 
quired in the case of the disease or 
illness of an animal, he was guilty of 
an offence against the Act. He believed 
the combination of those two sub-sections 
would effect the object of the right hon. 
Gentleman. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, he did 
not think the interpretation of the Act 
ought to be left to the magistrates. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he would look into the matter. 

Mr. PEASE said, he had a rather 
strong opinion that they ought te have 
the declaration on the face of the Act. 
The great point was to make it incum- 
bent on every person who had a diseased 
animal, whether it was suffering from 
foot-and-mouth disease or pleuro-pneu- 
monia, to give notice to the Veterinary 
Inspector, in order that they might pre- 
vent the spread of disease. 

Mr. WHITWELL said, he should 
like to ask the hon. Baronet whether 
Sub-section 2 was entirely in accord 
with Sub-section 1? In Sub-section 1, 
a penalty of £20 was prescribed for 
each offence; but by the 2nd sub-section 
the penalty was limited to £5 each 
animal, where there were more than 
four animals. So that if there were 
five animals, the fine would be limited 
to £5, although the offence in each case 
was just as great as where there was a 
single animal for which the. penalty was 
£20. He should also like to ask the 
hon. Baronet whether he thought it 
would be wise to subject offences com- 
mitted in relation to manure or litter 
to penalties according to the weight? 
Surely, the sooner the litter and manure 
were put out of sight the better, without 
bts | to ascertain the weight. He 
wanted the Bill to be as good as it could 
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be; and as it was desirable that dead 
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carcases, manure, or litter, which created 
an offence, should be put out of sight as 
soon as possible, he did not think they 
should be suffered to remain till the exact 
weight was ascertained. He trusted the 
hon. Baronet would see what his object 
was, and perhaps he would take the 
point into consideration. 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he would promise to consider the 
matter. At the same time, he imagined 
that the method proposed had been 
found by experience to be the best 
method of carrying out the Act. It 
was not so much a question of weighing 
the manure in the manner the hon. 
Member suggested, because the carts 
which were employed in its removal 
generally carried a fixed quantity and 
weight. 


Clause agreed to. 


Clause 54 (General offences). 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE moved, in 
page 27, line 24, to insert after the word 
“Council,” the words ‘‘made under 
this Act.” 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he wished to know whether the 
hon. Baronet desired that his Amend- 
ment should apply to Orders in Council 
only ? 

Sirk CHARLES W. DILKE with- 
drew his Amendment, and moved to in- 
sert after the word ‘authority,’’ line 
24, page 27, the words ‘‘ made under 
this Act.” 

Mr. SYNAN said, the words were 
perfectly superfluous, and, if introduced, 
would only create an ambiguity which 
did not exist without them. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Str CHARLES W. DILKE moved 
to insert after the word ‘ authority,” 
in page 27, line 28, the words ‘made 
under this Act.” 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY asked, if this 
applied to the regulations of local autho- 
rities made under an Order in Council ? 
If the words were not introduced, the 
clause would apply to both cases; but, 
seeing that the Amendment limited the 
matter to ‘this Act,” there might be 
some doubt about it, and the decisions 
of country magistrates could not be ex- 
pected to be very deep. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he confessed that he ought to have 
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been better informed upon the matter, 
and ought to have resisted the Amend- 
ment before; but all he could do now 
was to point out to the hon. Baronet 
where the object he had in view was 
met in the Bill, and he thought it would 
be necessary to give Notice to reject on 
Report the Amendment which had just 
been introduced. The object aimed at 
by the hon. Baronet was provided for 
on page 20 of the Bill, line 39. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 
place where he first moved to insert 
these words was after the word ‘‘ Coun- 
cil,’”’ in line 24, page 27; and that was 
not in the least met by the observations 
of the hon. Baronet. He wished to in- 
sert them after the word ‘ Council.” 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON : 
And after the word ‘ authority ?” 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE: Yes; 
but, in the first place, after the word 
“Council.” I withdraw the Motion 
to insert the words here, in order to 
move their insertion after the word 
** Council.” 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sm CHARLES W. DILKE moved 
to insert, after the word ‘‘ Council,” in 
line 26, page 27, the words ‘‘ made 
under this Act.” 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he must resist the Amendment of 
the hon. Baronet. If the Amendment 
was necessary, it could be made on Re- 
port; but he could not consent now to 
the introduction of words which would 
cause confusion in many other parts of 
the Bill. 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
could not help thinking that without 
these words the clause would be vastly 
too wide. There were two classes of 
penalties for an offence which was a 
breach of an Order in Council without 
any limiting words at all. He thought 
they ought to have some legal opinion 
on the point. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, the word 
‘ Council” occurred frequently in this 
clause and in other clauses; and if it 
was necessary to insert the proposed 
words in one part, it would be necessary 
to insert them in all. If such an 
Amendment was necessary at all, it 
ought to be done as a separate clause. 


Mr. CLARE READ said, he could 


not believe that these words were neces- 
: 
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Sary. If they were necessary here, they 
would be necessary in other parts of the 
Bill. He should say, put them in if 
they were necessary ; but he had been 
assured by one of the best authorities 
that with the words ‘‘ Order in Coun- 
cil” there was no necessity for them. 

Sir CHARLES W. DILKE did not 
like to allow the clause to pass without 
these words. The point was this. The 
words ‘‘ Order in Council” occurred re- 
peatedly, and they were creating penal- 
ties for offences which consisted in a 
breach of certain regulations. They 
were described as— 


“Things done in contravention of this Act, 
or of an Order in Council, or of a regulation of 
the local authority.” 


The words ‘Order in Council” ought 
to be limited by the words ‘‘ made 
under this Act.’ 

Mr. SYNAN saw no objection to in- 
troducing the words ‘‘ under this Act” 
after ‘“‘ Order in Council.” If the hon. 
Baronet persisted in saying the words 
ought to be inserted, then, for the sake 
of expedition and peace, let them be in- 
serted. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
thought that the powers of the Privy 
Council were limited by the Ist section 
of Clause 8. This point had been care- 
fully considered, and he could not con- 
sent to alter the Bill in the way the hon. 
Baronet suggested. . 

Mr. PEASE pointed out the incon- 
venience arising from bringing forward 
Amendments of this technical character 
without having previously placed them 
on the Paper, and hoped that the hon. 
Baronet would defer them till the Re- 

ort. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER was inclined 
to think that the words of the 8th clause 
met the objection of his hon. Friend 
the Member for Chelsea. The words 
were— 

“Tn this Act Her Majesty’s Most Honourable 
Privy Council is referred to as the Privy Coun- 


cil, and an order of the Privy Council under this 
Act is referred to as an Order in Council.”’ 


Therefore, an Order in Council was an 
Order in Council under this Act. 


Amendment negatived. 


Clause, as amended, agreed to. 
Mr. Clare Read 
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Clause 55 (Imprisonment instead of 
fine for use of expired licences, digging 
up of carcases, and other specified 
offences). 

Mr. PELL moved, in page 29, after 
paragraph (xii.), to add— 

“‘(xiii.) If after having been previously con- 
victed under section fifty-four of an offence 
against this Act he shall again be guilty of the 
same offence.”’ 


He explained that the object of the 
Amendment was to provide that a per- 
son who was guilty of a second offence 
against the Act under the previous sec- 
tion should be liable to imprisonment. 
The Committee would observe that 
under that section the movement of 
diseased cattle was regulated. Their 
passing over roads, or being brought 
into uninclosed places, was made an 
offence ; and it had been brought to his 
own knowledge that there were people 
in the Midland Counties who actually 
laughed at the fines imposed upon them 
for these offences, and who repeatedly 
moved diseased cattle about, to the very 
great injury of the community. He 
feared that unless some Amendment 
such as he suggested were introduced, 
enabling these. offenders to be dealt 
with more stringently than at present, 
the Act would not effect what they all 
desired. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
desired to point out to his hon. Friend 
the Member for South Leicestershire 
that he thought his object was already 
met by the Bill. In the 1st sub-section 
of Clause 55, it was enacted that ‘if 
any person does any of the following 
things he shall be guilty of an offence,” 
and then followed a list of the offences. 
Whenever a person committed a fault 
as against this section, he was guilty of 
an offence, and was liable to penalties. 
If he repeated the offence he rendered 
himself again liable, and there was no 
necessity to prove a previous conviction. 

Mr. PELL: The hon. Baronet does 
not understand my Amendment. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER did not think 
the hon. Gentleman the Secretary to the 
Treasury understood the point. Clause 
54 said that certain things were in con- 
travention of the Act, including the 
questions of notice, licence, &c. Clause 
55 said that certain other things were 
against the Act, such, for example, as 
doing a thing licensed after the licence 
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had expired. But they were all special, 
and for these offences there was to be, 
or might be, imprisonment. What his 
hon. Friend the Member for South 
Leicestershire proposed was that a per- 
son committing a second offence against 
the Act under Section 54 should be 
punished by imprisonment, instead of, 
as at present, by a fine only. 

Masor NOLAN hoped that the Go- 
vernment would not assent to the 
Amendment, which might be made an 
engine of oppression in Ireland. 

Mr. PELL failed to see the force of 
the objection which had been raised to 
his Amendment by the hon. Gentleman 
the Secretary to the Treasury ; because, 
as the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bradford (Mr. W. E. Forster) had 
pointed out, the offences under Section 
55 were specified, and referred to ordi- 
nary licences and certificates. But what 
he (Mr. Pell) wanted the Committee to 
observe was this—that the movement of 
cattle was to be regulated by Order in 
Council or by the regulation of a local 
authority ; and that to commit an 
offence against the orders of the local 
authority, or of the Privy Council, or in 
reference to the moving of cattle, and 
bringing them into an open place, was 
nothing more than an offence against 
the 54th section of the Act, punishable 
only by fine. It was the practice of 
some people, who were well known, to 
convey diseased animals about the coun- 
try; and in the part of the country 
where he lived, a vast amount of disease 
had been generated in that way. For 
instance, under Section 30, the Privy 
Council might make Orders for the iso- 
lation or separation of animals in an 
infected place ; and if a person disobeyed 
such Orders, he could but be fined. If 
Parliament had really made up its mind 
to stop the movement of diseased ani- 
mals in the country, it would be neces- 
sary to put into the hands of the Execu- 
tive the power to imprison a person who 
repeatedly committed one of these 
offences. He should have no objection 
to add to his Amendment words pro- 
viding that it should only refer to cases 
where there had been a conviction 
within 12 months. [Mr. Pzase: Six 
months.] He (Mr. Pell) was sure that, 
on reflection, it would be seen that it 
was not sufficient to impose a mere fine 
for neglecting to isolate infected ani- 
mals, or for moving them over roads, 
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and bringing them into the market. 
Merely to fine a man for carrying on an 
illicit trade under one’s nose seemed to 
him to be not an adequate punishment, 
and in practice it had not proved to 
be so. 

Coronet MURE begged to support 
the view of the hon. Member for South 
Leicestershire. The reckless way in 
which diseased animals were moved 
about the country was a scandal; and 
there was no doubt that the imposition 
of a fine was not sufficient to put a stop 
to it. Only the other day, a man brought 
a cow very ill with pleuro-pneumonia 
into open market. If that man knew 
that imprisonment would follow the de- 
tection of such an offence he would not be 
likely to commit it. He sincerely hoped 
that the hon. Member for South Leices- 
tershire would press his Amendment. 

CotonEL RUGGLES-BRISE hoped 
that the Government would not accept 
the Amendment of his hon. Friend the 
Member for South Leicestershire. He 
thought it was hardly necessary that for 
a second offence they should imprison a 
person in the class of life of those whom 
the Bill would affect. He had no objec- 
tion to the pecuniary penalty being made 
more severe. 

Mr. WHITWELL thought the hon. 
and gallant Member for Essex (Colonel 
Ruggles-Brise) had rather forgotten that 
the infliction of the punishment of impri- 
sonment was not compulsory. It was 
simply left to the discretion of the jus- 
tices to inflict imprisonment or not. 
Taking into consideration the serious 
nature of the offence mentioned by the 
hon. and gallant Member for Renfrew- 
shire (Colonel Mure), he thought the 
Bill would be inefficient, unless the 
magistrates had power to inflict im- 

risonment. He would ask the hon. 
ember for South Leicestershire whe- 
ther he would object to include the word 
‘knowingly ” in his Amendment? He 
should certainly support the Amendment 
in case the hon. Member went to a 
division. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
had no wish to resist the feeling of the 
Committee generally if it was in favour 
of the Amendment ; but while accepting 
the principle of the Amendment, he 
pat ask his hon. Friend the Member 
for South Leicestershire to allow him to 
consider the words which he had placed 
upon the Paper, and to see where 
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they ought to be introduced into the 
clause. 

Mr. PELL: I presume the Govern- 
ment agrees to the principle ? 

CotoneL MURE: I should like to ask 
whether the hon. Gentleman the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury accepts the prin- 
ciple of imprisonment, or of a heavier 
fine for a second offence ? 

Stir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON : 
What I said was, that I accepted the 
principle of my hon. Friend, and I 
understand that carries the punishment 
of imprisonment for a second offence. 
What I asked him was to allow me to 
consider the words, and the exact place 
where they should be introduced into 
the Bill. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY apprehended 
that farmers would be held responsible 
for the acts of their servants ; and, under 
Clause 54, they might be fined for any 
inadvertent act of omission or commission 
which any of their servants might com- 
mit on their farms. He quite agreed 
with the general view of his hon. Friend 
the Member for South Leicestershire, 
that confirmed breakers of the law, and 
those who broke the law wilfully, should 
be punished by imprisonment ; but how 
was he going to discriminate between a 
farmer whose servants transgressed and 
that class of offenders? They must keep 
in mind that under this Act a great many 
orders might be made by the local au- 
thorities; and he knew that at one time 
it was utterly impossible for farmers to 
know what was or was not the law 
without consulting a lawyer. 

Mr. CLARE READ — the 
Amendment of his hon. Friend the 
Member for South Leicestershire meant 
this—that for a second offence the magis- 
trate should be obliged to send the 
offender to prison. [‘‘ No!” ] He hoped 
that was not so, and that the magistrate 
might be at liberty to impose a fine. 

Mr. SYNAN said, his hon. Friend 
the Member for Kendal (Mr. Whitwell) 
was under quite a mistake as to the use 
of the word ‘‘discretion.”” What was 
here left to the magistrates was only a 
discretion as to the extent of the punish- 
ment. If a man was convicted, the 
magistrate would be bound to imprison 
him, the term of imprisonment not to 
exceed three months. 

Mr. PELL said, thatif the hon. Mem- 
ber opposite (Mr. Synan) would read the 
paragraph of the clause which followed 


Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson 
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his Amendment, he would see that the 
punishment was not of necessity one of 
imprisonment— 

“And in every case in this section specified 
he shall be liable, on conviction, in the discre- 
tion of the Court of Summary Jurisdiction before 
which he is convicted, to be imprisoned for any 
term not exceeding three months, with or with- 
out hard labour, in lieu of the pecuniary penalty 
to which he is liable under this Act.’’ 


Mr. PEASE understood that the Com- 
mittee were not now discussing the exact 
words of the Amendment, the principle 
of which had been accepted by the 
Secretary to the Treasury. The Amend- 
ment was really intended to apply to 
those people who speculated in bad beasts, 
knowing that a fine could be paid out of 
the difference between the destruction of 
the beast and the sale of it. 

Lorp ELCHO remarked, that, as he 
understood the question, the magistrate, 
under Clause 54, could only fine. The 
hon. Member for South Leicestershire 
wished to extend the power of the magis- 
trate, so as to enable him to imprison, 
where a man wilfully or knowingly 
offended again. He(Lord Elcho)thought 
that was a salutary change. 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he fully understood what was in 
the mind of the Committee. In accept- 
ing the proposal of his hon. Friend, he 
accepted the principle of giving to the 
magistrate, on a second offence being 
proved under Clause 54, the alternative 
of imprisonment in lieu of fine. 

Mayor NOLAN should like to read 
one portion of Clause 54, which the 
Government proposed to make penal— 


*‘Tf he does or omits anything, the doing or 
omission whereof is declared, by this Act, or by 
an Order of Council, to be an offence by him 
against this Act.’’ 


He would undertake to say that there 
would not be one farmer out of 100 
who would know what was in this 
Act, or in an Order in Council; and yet 
they were exposing that man to the risk 
of being summarily sent to prison for 
some slip which he, or some of his ser- 
vants, might make, if it were discovered 
that he had previously offended against 
the law. He knew one man in his own 
county who was paying £800 a-year 
rent, and who did not speak English. 
If the Committee sanctioned this Amend- 
ment, they would be putting a new 
engine of oppression into the hands of 
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the justices in Ireland, who were hostile 
in religion and politics to the people. 

Mr. FRENCH remarked, that the hon. 
and gallant Member for Galway (Major 
Nolan) seemed to forget that the magis- 
trates of Ireland had taken an oath to 
discharge the duties of their office with- 
out fear, favour, or affection. He had 
no doubt that, in administering the law 
under this Act, they would take into 
consideration the circumstances of each 
case; and, in his opinion, a conviction 
under this clause did not necessarily 
entail imprisonment. A magistrate 
would have the power to order imprison- 
ment where he saw that a flagrant and 
wilful breach of the Act had been com- 
mitted; but he did not believe there 
was a man on the Bench in Ireland who 
would imprison a man who had offended 
in ignorance of the Act. 

Masor NOLAN believed that the 
power which it was now proposed to 
confer on magistrates would be very 
often unjustly used in Ireland. Un- 


fortunately, there was not the same 
amount of confidence between the farm- 
ing class in Ireland and the magistrates, 
as existed in England; and he objected 
to placing in the hands of the latter a 
summary power of imprisoning for a 


second offence, which a man might not 
know he was committing. He should 
feel it his duty, on the Report, to take a 
division against the proposal. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that before the 
Amendment was withdrawn, he thought 
it was his duty to offer his opinion as to 
the controversy between the hon. Meia- 
ber for Roscommon (Mr. French) and 
the hon. and gallant Member for Gal- 
way (Major Nolan). He was not per- 
sonally disposed to bring a wholesale 
charge of dishonesty against the Irish 
magistrates; but, at the same time, he 
knew, of his own knowledge, that there 
were a good many among them who were 
not praiseworthy. The fact was that 
they were so prejudiced, and had so 
little sense of justice, that really they 
were not competent to give an impartial 
opinion on a simple proposition ; and, 
for that reason, he thought, the hon. 
Member for South Leicestershire (Mr. 
Pell) was quite right in proposing to 
withdraw his Amendment. He should 
like to have an assurance from the 
Government that they did not intend to 
bring this question forward on the Re- 
port. If so, they would oblige him to 
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move Amendments to every line, not 
only of Clause 54, but of Olause 55. 
The hon. and gallant Gentleman the 
Member for Galway had alluded to one 
sub-section of the clause, and he (Mr. 
Biggar) would refer to another— 


“Tf, without lawful excuse, proof whereof 
shall lie on him, he does anything which by this 
Act, or an Order in Council, to be an offence by 
him against this Act.’ 


If he failed to give, produce, observe, 
or do any notice, or refused to an In- 
spector, or other officer, acting in exe- 
cution of the Act, or of an Order in 
Council, or of a regulation of a local 
authority, admission to any land, build- 
ing, place, &c., the unfortunate man, 
who was liable to three months in gaol, 
would be called upon to prove a negative. 
He would have to prove that he did not 
know he was committing a breach of the 
law. He might have no means of doing 
so, and would, therefore, be liable to be 
imprisoned. The whole thing seemed 
to be so preposterous, that unless the 
Government gave some assurance that a 
man would not, undersuch circumstances, 
be imprisoned, he himself would move 
Amendments to each of the sub-sections 
that had been referred to. 

Mr. PARNELL thought that before 
the Amendment was withdrawn, the 
Committee ought to know the mind of 
the Government, if, indeed, they had 
any mind at all upon this question. The 
question, undoubtedly, was one of con- 
siderable importance. The punishment 
of imprisonment, as proposed by the 
Bill, was a serious matter, although it 
might be reserved by the Government 
for offences of a very special character. 
Now, the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber (Mr. Pell) proposed to extend the 
punishment, if offences were committed 
a second time, which offences were not 
offences originally when committed the 
first time, and which did not carry with 
them the punishment of imprisonment. 
He thought that when the Committee 
came to consider how the law would 
stand after this Cattle Diseases Bill, they 
would see that they had introduced a 
great variety of regulations, which had 
never existed previously, in connection 
with the stamping out of cattle disease. 
They were putting foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease under the operations of the Act. If 
they made it penal—if they punished a 
farmer by imprisonment, especially. 
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under the new prison rules, which were 
of a severe character—he believed that 
many of the farmers in Ireland would 
not be so much obliged to the hon. 
Member for Roscommon (Mr. French) 
as he himself seemed to suppose they 
would be. Under all the circumstances, 
he thought the Committee had a right 
to know in what way the Government 
regarded this Amendment. Was aman 
to be imprisoned if it should happen that 
he committed one of the trivial offences 
contemplated under the 54th clause of 
the Bill, a second time over; or was 
imprisonment to be reserved for the 
more heinous offences named in the sub- 
sequent clauses ? 

Mr. FRENCH said, that if the hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Meath (Mr. 
Parnell) had been in the House when he 
spoke, he would have perceived that he 
did not advocate the adoption of im- 
prisonment to farmers. He took objec- 
tion to something that was said with 
regard to the magistrates by the hon. 
and gallant Gentleman the Member for 
Galway (Major Nolan). What he (Mr. 
French) said was, that there were no 
magistrates in Ireland who would send 
a farmer to prison except le willingly 
offended against the law. 

Mr. PARNELL said, that if the hon. 
Member for Roscommon did not say 
anything in favour of imprisonment, he 
certainly did not raise his voice against 
it. The tendency of his argument, cer- 
tainly, was in support of the clause. 

Masor NOLAN thought the Com- 
mittee was being misled by those who 
represented the farmers of England. 
The farmers, generally, supported the 
Members for the counties, and the Mem- 
bers for the counties, therefore, repre- 
sented their views, and the principle of 
both was the same. Quite a different 
thing existed in Ireland. The farmers 
sent Members to Parliament, and it was 
well known that many of them were op- 
posed to the magistracy. If the Eng- 
lish Representatives of the English 
farmers, therefore, insisted on forcing 
the clause on the Irish farmers, they 
would be doing a serious injury to 
them. They would make the Bill a 
political Bill—they would bring in 
political oppression, and that popu- 
larity which the hon. Member for Ros- 
common (Mr. French) seemed to con- 
ceive existed in Ireland would disap- 
pear altogether. He (Major Nolan) 
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admitted there were many good magis- 
trates in Ireland; but, on the whole, 
they were not such an excellent body of 
men asthe hon. Member for Roscommon 
seemed to think they were. 

Mr. RODWELL thought there had 
been a great deal of unnecessary discus- 
sion as to the difference between the 
English and Irish farmers. It was 
satisfactory to hear that those who 
represented the counties were willing to 
abide by the clause. He would not say 
that if a farmer offended against the 
law he ought not to be punished or sub- 
jected to the same penalties as those per- 
sons who sent dead meat that was dis- 
eased to London or elsewhere; but he 
conceived that the power which it was 
proposed in the Bill to give to the 
magistrates would be very useful. If the 
penalty was only a fine, the offence 
would become a matter of speculation, 
and a man would do all that he could to 
smuggle bad meat into the markets. He 
did not think that the power of im- 
prisonment would prove a_ hardship 
upon offenders; and, therefore, he 
should support the Amendment. An- 
other advantage, he believed, would be 
derived from its adoption. The magis- 
trates, who had to carry out the law, 
would see that the parties who had to 
publish the Orders, whether those Orders 
were issued by the Privy Council or the 
local authorities, did their duty; and, 
therefore, people would not have an op- 
portunity of pleading ignorance of the 
subject. It would make people more 
careful in their transactions, and so it 
would carry out the object they all had 
in view—namely, to stamp out and re- 
move cattle disease from this country. 

Mayor NOLAN said, that before the 
Committee passed the clause, he should 
propose another Amendment to the 
effect that no offender should be im- 
prisoned unless he had been tried before 


a jury. 


Amendment (Mr. Pell), by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Mr. BIGGAR, who intimated that he 
had a prior Amendment on the Paper, 
said, that he should move the insertion 
of the words ‘‘to a penalty not exceed- 
ing £50.” All the principles of the 
Act, he believed, would be guarded by 
the infliction of a heavy fine, instead of 
imprisonment as proposed. No man in 
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his senses would, intentionally, do any 
of the things spoken of in the clause; 
and, therefore, it would not be reason- 
able to allow a magistrate to send aman 
to prison for three months for doing 
that which he never intended to do. 
According to the new prison rules, it 
would be a serious thing to send a man 
to prison to lie for a month on bare 
boards. It seemed to him that the 
parties who were promoting the Bill 
were desirous of making it as unpopular 
as possible. He should move, as an 
Amendment, to strike out all the words 
in line 36, from the words ‘after con- 
viction’’ to the end of the clause, and to 
insert ‘‘ a penalty not exceeding £50.” 
Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
could not assent to the Amendment pro- 
posed. The penalty of imprisonment 
would not be inflicted except in certain 
specified cases. It was not proposed to 
go beyond that. He believed in the 
soundness of the principle laid down in 
the Bill, that if there was a serious case 
committed knowingly by a person who 
had offended before—if he by his acts 
was likely to render all attempts to 
bring about a remission of the disease— 
if he really prejudiced the effort that 
was being made in that direction—there 


ought certainly to be a right of imprison- 


ment under the Act. It was no novelty 
to give summary jurisdiction to a magis- 
trate in a matter of the kind. With 
regard to one of the Amendments which 
had been withdrawn, and which had 
reference to a previous clause, he (Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) had stated dis- 
tinctly that, whilst admitting the prin- 
ciple of the Motion proposed by the hon. 
Member for South Leicestershire—that 
imprisonment in lieu of a fine might be 
given, when the offences were serious— 
and they would become serious when a 
man offended the law wilfully—he was 
quite prepared to limit the power by the 
insertion of certain words, so as to make 
it a fact that breaches of the law should 
be committed wilfully and with a guilty 
knowledge—two or more breaches within 
a given time. It would be pointed out 
to the magistrates that they should act 
carefully and with discretion, and only 
inflict imprisonment in the worst cases 
that might come before them. To de- 
prive the magistrates of the power 
which they already possessed in so many 
analogous cases, would be striking at 
the root of that which Parliament was 
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anxious to do—namely, to get rid of the 
cattle disease in this country. It would 
certainly be injudicious to adopt the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Biggar), and he must dis- 
sent from it. 

Masor NOLAN wished to support the 
Amendment, and to point out its posi- 
tion atthe present moment. He himself, 
and some other hon. Members, thought 
that three months’ imprisonment should 
be imposed for 12 specified offences under 
the Act. He was quite willing that 
three months’ imprisonment should be 
imposed for any offence against one of 
these definite provisions. But what the 
Government did when the hon. Member 
for South Leicestershire (Mr. Pell) 
moved his Amendment was to go back 
to Clause 54, and for an indefinite offence 
to give three months’ imprisonment on a 
second conviction, and without an ap- 
peal toajury. He strongly objected to 
imprisonment being put into the clause 
at all, or, at any-rate, so much as three 
months, and especially to its being 
awarded, if they were to interpret the 
administration of the law by the terms 
of the reply which the Secretary to the 
Treasury gave to the hon. Member for 
South Leicestershire. At the present 
moment, it was quite possible for the 
Government to do away with imprison- 
ment for indefinite offences. He dis- 
approved, also, of the system of ap- 
pointing magistrates in Ireland, though 
he wished to convey no imputation 
against the great majority of that body 
generally. In many cases the magis- 
trates were no friends to the farmers, 
having been entirely selected from one 
class of society. As the Bill stood, he 
did not so much object to the clause as 
to the indefinite term in which offences 
were stated by the Secretary to the 
Treasury. If the hon. Baronet would 
let them know exactly what he was 
awarding imprisonment for, he would 
be disposed to agree to it. He should 
support the hon. Member for Cavan; 
and if his Amendment were not accepted, 
he would himself endeavour to bring up 
words to give effect to it. 

Mr. FRENCH said, that the Amend- 
ment really meant imprisonment for the 
poor man and fines for the rich man. A 
rich man probably would not care for a 
fine; but a poor man would have no 
option but to go to prison if he were 
fined £50. 
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Mr. BIGGAR said, in looking over 
the clause, it seemed to him to be per- 
fectly preposterous. He had under- 
stood that the punishment of three 
months’ imprisonment was for a second 
offence; but it seemed, under Clause 
55, that a man was liable to the penalty 
without the magistrate having any dis- 
cretion to fine at all, and for offences, too, 
which seemed to him to be of the most 
trivial nature. There were certain sub- 
sections in the Bill that covered very 
serious offences—offences so serious that 
in many cases they would amount to 
forgery. The 3rd sub-section provided 
for the offence of using an instrument 
which purported to be a licence, and 
which was not really so. Of course, in 
that case, a man would be liable to a 
very severe punishment; but he believed, 
at the same time, that, without that Act 
at all, a person who used a document 
which was evidently forged would be 
liable to very severe punishment under 
other existing Acts. But inthe 1st sub- 
section there were three specific offences 
provided for—namely, for doing a thing 
which was not permitted by Order in 
Council, or by the local authority, or by 
the Act. There were three things for 
which the unfortunate man was liable 


without the option of showing that he had 
not seen a notice; and he was supposed 
to know what was in the Act of Parlia- 
ment, what was in the Order of the 
Privy Council, and what was in the 


local regulations. Now, he thought it 
was preposterous to say that the magis- 
trate should be called upon to imprison 
a person for such a matter as that. To 
take the case of a licence being required 
to move cattle along a road in a district 
where cattle disease was supposed to 
exist; in such a case, he thought, where 
a man had failed to comply with the 
regulations of the Privy Council, the 
magistrate should not have the power to 
send him to prison unless there were 
shown to be very bad circumstances 
attending the case. The 2nd sub-section 
was almost as bad. It provided a penalty 
in the case of a person neglecting to 
renew a licence. Now, it was quite 
possible that the licence might only have 
expired one day, and it was quite pos- 
sible that it might not clearly state on 
what day it should be renewed. Sup- 
posing the licence was only for 14 days, 
and the man by some mistake allowed 
it to run over a day, the result would be 
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that he would be hauled before a magis- 
trate and sent to prison. Well, the 3rd 
sub-section amounted to forgery, and he 
thought it was legitimate enough to 
punish a man severely for that. But to 
send a man to gaol for what was really 
a trivial offence seemed to him to be 
rather hard. There was one provision 
in particular which made it penal to 
make a statement which was false in 
any particular, unless it could be shown 
that a person did it in ignorance. It 
was true that the mistake might involve 
something material, but that might not 
arise from wilful falsehood. Such a case 
would be if a man obtained, or endea- 
voured to obtain, compensation under a 
false pretence ; and unless he could show 
that he did so unknowingly, he would be 
liable to imprisonment. That rendered 
the case particularly hard, for every hon. 
Member knew that it was a difficult 
thing to prove a negative; and it de- 
pended entirely upon the extent and 
nature of the suppression of the truth, 
whether or not a man should be pun- 
ished ; because everyone must know that 
in making a statement he could not re- 
collect all the matters that ought to be 
stated. There was another case he 
might mention, which was claiming 
compensation under a false pretext. 
Now, he would show that that was per- 
fectly unreasonable; because, according 
to the evidence which had been given 
before the Committee, there were two 
sorts of lung disease—namsely, pleuro- 
pneumonia and simple inflammation of 
the lungs, and they resembled each 
other so closely that it was difficult to 
distinguish them one from the other. 
Well, according to the proposed law, a 
man might claim compensation for 
beasts slaughtered on the supposition 
that they were suffering from pleuro- 
pneumonia; and should a veterinary 
surgeon swear that the animal died, not 
from pleuro-pneumonia, but from in- 
flammation of the lungs, the man 
making the claim would be liable to be 
sent to prison, unless he could prove his 
innocence, which would be a very diffi- 
cult matter. Sub-section 11 seemed to 
him to be reasonable enough, because 
it was an enactment against digging up 
animals that had been buried ; but that 
was a thing which might be easily 
avoided. In all the cases he had cited 
it was assumed that everybody must 
know every order of the local authority, 
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of the Privy Oouncil, or the Act of 
Parliament ; and, unless a person exer- 
cised a constant supervision over all 
those things, he was liable to these severe 
penalties, and, at the same time, it was 
not possible to fine him, because the 
magistrate had no option in the matter ; 
and he, therefore, hoped that the Com- 
mittee would make the alteration in the 
clause that he suggested. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE trusted that Her 
Majesty’s Government would adopt the 
principle of the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for South Leicestershire. He 
was authorized by the agriculturists 
and magistrates of his own county to 
state that the difficulty which they had 
for years encountered arose from the 
fraudulent practices of a certain set of 
jobbers, and that those practices were 
not to be corrected by any fines that 
might be imposed. He had at one time 
heard it proposed that no man should be 
authorized or permitted to act as a 
dealer without a licence obtained from 
the local authorities; but it was found 
that that would have interfered most 
seriously with the trade. He had re- 


ceived strong representations from the 
most experienced magistrates in his own 
county urging this — that the profits 


that these men contrived to make by 
obtaining cattle at a very low price that 
had been associated with diseased cattle 
were so great that no fine would stop 
the offence—at least, no fine that the 
House would think of imposing, and 
his neighbours had come with great re- 
luctance to the conclusion that nothing 
but imprisonment at the discretion of 
the Court, after the first or second con- 
viction, could possibly put a stop to the 
mischief. He believed that nothing 
had contributed so much to the spread 
of disease as that habit of a certain set 
of unprincipled dealers who went about, 
being perfectly willing and ready to 
give a certain price for cattle that had 
been associated with diseased animals. 
He was convinced that the principle of 
the Amendment proposed by the hon. 
Member for South Leicestershire was 
essential to the working of the Act. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that the hon. 
Member for North Warwickshire seemed 
to be under a misapprehension that the 
clause provided for imprisonment after 
the first or second conviction. The 
clause proposed unconditionally to in- 
flict imprisonment for the first offence, 
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so that the hon. Member was mistaken 
in his view. The hon. Gentleman had 
spoken rather hardly of cattle dealers. 

ow, he did not think that charge was 
thoroughly justified, because it would 
not pay cattle dealers to sell diseased 
cattle as a rule. They wanted cattle 
that they could go from place to place 
with, and show anywhere. He believed 
that the dealers who brought over Irish 
cattle did business with the same farmers 
year after year. But still the fact re- 
mained that the occasional removal of 
cattle without a licence, or making an 
untenable claim for compensation, would 
render a party liable to imprisonment. 
He really did not see how certain per- 
sons could be safe under the Bill. They 
were liable to imprisonment if they 
went too far; and they were liable if 
they did not go far enough ; so that the 
position seemed to be a thoroughly un- 
pleasant one for them. He should be 
disposed to divide upon the Amend- 
ment. 

Dr. LUSH thought there was some- 
thing in the nature of a family quarrel 
about the matter. The Irish Members 
had not made up their minds to vote en 
bloc upon it, and so they had come to 
words. Living in the West of England, 
and being desirous that the cattle there 
should be protected against disease from 
Ireland, he regretted very much that 
the hon. Member for South Leicester- 
shire had withdrawn his Amendment ; 
but as he thought it only right that 
Irish cattle dealers should be compelled 
to keep their animals in proper order, 
he should vote for the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Cavan. 

Masor NOLAN said, the Irish Mem- 
bers had been taunted with not agree- 
ing. Now, what had they seen? They 
had seen the English county Members 
disagreeing with the borough Members, 
who sat on the same benches, with re- 
gard to that very Bill. The Irish Mem- 
bers were not differing about the Bill, 
but about something which was pro- 
posed to be put into the Bill, and they 
were taunted with that difference. How- 
ever, he thought, the hon. Member for 
Salisbury (Dr. Lush) was quite right in 
the course he was going to take, for he 
did not think that very severe penalties 
for an unknown offence would tend to 
make the Act popular in Ireland. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING 
thought if the hon, Member for Salis- 
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bury (Dr. Lush) had read the evidence 
given before the Committee, he would 
not have made the accusation of Irish 
cattle bringing disease into England. 
It would be much more correct to say 
that disease had been imported into Ire- 
land from England, than to England 
from Ireland; and he had heard a state- 
ment made by a noble Lord in the other 
House to that effect. He should cer- 
tainly support the hon. Member for 
Cavan, because he believed there was 
no occasion for imposing, or giving the 
magistrates power to impose, any im- 
prisonment with hard labour; because 
under the existing law where a penalty 
was imposed and was not paid, there 
was power given to the magistrates to 
impose a punishment to be measured by 
the amount of the fine. That was to 
say, where a fine of £5 was imposed and 
was not paid, there was power given to 
inflict a corresponding term of imprison- 
ment. At present, they were going to 
impose a term of imprisonment of three 
months for an offence which, under the 
existing law, a man might commit with- 
out knowing it. 

Str JOSEPH M‘KENNA really hoped 
there would be time for the hon. Baronet 
in charge of the Bill to consider the en- 
gagement he had entered into with Ire- 
land, and the pains and penalties that 
were to be inflicted in connection with 
the working of the law. There were a 
great many gentlemen who had held the 
Billin no very great favour, and amongst 
them was himself. But he had always 
acted with very great forbearance up to 
that time. He, however, should think 
that any attempt to heighten the cha- 
racter of the class of offences, in order 
to cultivate the good-will of the hon. 
Member for South Norfolk (Mr. Clare 
Read), would be a very great mistake 
indeed. He should certainly support 
the Amendment. 

Mr. BIGGAR thought it was all very 
well for hon. Gentlemen who were going 
to make a penal clause to be in such a 
hurry about it; but he thought if they 
were the parties who were going to be 
imprisoned they would not be so hasty. 
They had heard from the hon. Member 
for North Warwickshire his ideas about 
the rascality of the cattle dealers. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE begged the hon. 
Member’s pardon. What he stated was 
that there were a certain set of men who 
were perfectly well known, and who prac- 
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tically defied the authority of the 
trustees, and that they were able to do 
so by means of the large profits they 
made, 

Mr. BIGGAR said, that the correction 

of the hon. Member did not materially 
alter what was said. He should be dis- 
posed to doubt very much whether those 
persons whom the hon. Member had 
spoken of as having broken the law, 
had boasted of their having done so to 
the hon. Member himself, or whether 
he had had it by hearsay. He knew 
the hon. Member would not do anything 
that he did not think was perfectly 
right; but, at the same time, he was 
afraid the hon. Gentleman had preju- 
dices on certain subjects, and that if an 
unfortunate cattle dealer from England 
or Ireland were brought before him in 
his magisterial capacity for having acted 
contrary to the provisions of the Bill, 
he would be likely to receive very severe 
punishment. The penalty which the 
clause imposed was, in reality, a very 
serious one. If a man was provided 
with a copy of the Act and read it care- 
fully, he might, without being in the 
slightest degree aware that he was doing 
anything wrong, commit an offence for 
which he would be liable to three 
months’ imprisonment. That would be 
the case, even although he had merely 
infringed the order of some local autho- 
rity. 
Tae CHAIRMAN reminded the hon. 
Gentleman that his observations re- 
ferred not to the clause before the Com- 
mittee, but to another which had been 
already agreed to. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he was very sorry 
if, in the observations which he thought 
it to be his duty to make, he was out of 
Order ; but in referring to the Orders in 
Council, and the regulations by the local 
authorities, which might be different in 
different districts, he was, he appre- 
hended, confining himself to the Ques- 
tion which was before the Committee. 

Tue CHAIRMAN pointed out that 
the first paragraph to which the hon. 
Member had alluded, relating to the 
infringement of the Act, was contained 
in Clause 54, and had just been agreed 
to. 

Mason NOLAN said, the whole dis- 
cussion had arisen because the hon. 
Member for South Leicestershire (Mr. 
Pell) had contended that words should 
be introduced into the clause before the 
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Committee applying the penalties which 
were mentioned in Clause 54, and making 
a second offence punishable by imprison- 
ment. 

Tot CHAIRMAN said, the hon. 
Member for Cavan (Mr. Biggar) was 
not in Order in basing his observations 
on an Amendment which had been with- 
drawn. The Question before the Com- 
mittee was the Amendment proposed by 
the hon. Member for Cavan himself, 
which had no reference to Clause 54. 

Mr. BIGGAR was afraid the Chair- 
man did not thoroughly understand the 
drift of his observations. The local 
authority might make rules and regu- 
lations which, as he had said, might 
vary in different districts. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EXCHE- 
QUER said, the Chairman had ruled 
that the hon. Gentleman was not in 
Order in pursuing the line of argument 
which he was endeavouring to press 
upon the Committee. The hon. Gentle- 
man was bound to respect that ruling. 

Mr. BIGGAR was very sorry if he 
had said anything which was out of 
Order ; but doubted whether the wording 
of the clause did not justify the remarks 
which he had made. If a local autho- 
rity were to frame certain regulations, a 


person making himself acquainted with 
those regulations in one district might 
go to another in which they were totally 
different, and might commit an infringe- 
ment of the law without being in the 


slightest degree aware of it. In fact, 
what was illegal in one district or county 
might be strictly in accordance with the 
law in another. It was unreasonable, 
therefore, he maintained, to impose 
such a penalty as three months’ im- 
prisonment in such circumstances. The 
penalty was, in his opinion, much too 
severe ; and he would, therefore, feel it 
to be his duty to go to a division on his 
Amendment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN regretted to 
be obliged to differ on such a question 
as that before the Committee from hon. 
Members who represented large consti- 
tuencies. The evidence, however, which 
had been given before the Committee 
upstairs on the point at issue was very 
strong; and he felt bound to support 
the Government in their determination 
that a considerable penalty should be 
inflicted in those cases in which the law 
was broken. An Irish witness—Pro- 
fessor Baldwin—who was examined be- 
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fore the Committee of the House of 
Lords, stated, in answer to the Duke of 
Somerset and others, that disease in 
Ireland was spread about the country 
in consequence of the proceedings of 
small cattle jobbers. The expectation 
of making a good profit, induced, he 
said, those jobbers, who were very 
numerous ir that country, to violate the 
law. The only way of meeting the 
difficulty, he added, without interfering 
with the ordinary course of trade, would 
be to pass an Order declaring that no 
person should sell, at any fair in Ireland, 
cattle of which he was not the bond fide 
owner for a specified time. In reply to 
other questions, Professor Baldwin went 
on to say that the difficulty was a very 
great and serious one; and he gave, 
from his own experience, several cases 
in which jobbers had attempted to de- 
feat the law. He further suggested that 
it would be desirable, if possible, to 
stamp out altogether the danger which 
was created in that way. For his own 
part, he was convinced that the most 
stringent restrictions were necessary, if 
the disease were to be stamped out in 
Ireland. The hon. Member for Cork 
(Mr. M‘Carthy Downing) seemed to be 
of opinion that there was more disease 
imported from England to Ireland than 
from Ireland to England, and he had 
no wish to strike a balance between the 
two countries in that respect. But the 
evidence given before the Committee 
showed conclusively than an immense 
amount of disease, and especially of 
foot-and-mouth disease, came from Ire- 
land. It was, therefore, the interest of 
English Members that the Privy Council 
should have the power of enforcing the 
carrying out of the law in a bond fide 
manner; and he would, entertaining 
those views, support the Government in 
resisting the Amendment. 

Sr JOSEPH M‘KENNA regretted 
to hear the remarks which had fallen 
from the hon. Gentleman who had just 
spoken, opposed as they were to the 
experience of those who were best 
acquainted with the farming and pasto- 
ral population of Ireland. He probably 
had a more extensive knowledge of the 
small jobbers to whom the hon. Gentle- 
man referred than almost any other 
Member of that House; and he must 
say that a more honest or meritorious 
class of persons did not, in his opinion, 
exist. [4 Jaugh.] He was not in the 
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slightest degree afraid of the sneers of 
those hon. Gentlemen who thought pro- 
per to laugh, because they could not 
understand that which he was talking 
about as well as he did. The cattle 
jobbers in Ireland pursued their indus- 
try in a perfectly legitimate and worthy 
manner; and, so far as he was con- 
cerned, he had no objection that they 
should be punished if they committed 
an infraction of the law. He main- 
tained, however, that the law should not 
be framed in a spirit of severity, but 
rather in the spirit of warning and cau- 
tion, so as to prevent any ordinary or 
reasonable man from taking a course 
which, although he might deem it not 
wrong in itself, was opposed to the law 
of the land. As to the degree of obli- 
gation which Ireland was under to Eng- 
land for the foot-and-mouth disease, or 
vice versd, he would only say that the 
feeling on the other side of the Channel 
was thatthe balance was in favour of 
Ireland—that was to say, that it re- 
ceived from England more of the dis- 
ease than it communicated to it. But, be 
that as it might, what he wished chiefly 
to point out was that the law would be 
all the more likely to be effectual, if 
only moderate penalties were imposed 
under its operation. The magistrates 
would, he thought, shrink from imposing 
penalties which they regarded as being 
too severe. It was, in his opinion, 
wrong in principle to place compara- 
tively venial offences in the category of 
more serious crimes; and he should, 
therefore, support the Amendment of 
the hon. Member for Cavan. 

Mr. COGAN wished to bring back 
the Committee for a moment to the real 
question before them. That question 
had nothing todo with the comparative 
prevalence of disease in England or Ire- 
land, or any exceptional mode of treat- 
ment which had been adopted in one 
country orthe other. The introduction 
of such questions might lead to contro- 
versy, which it appeared to him would 
be ill-timed, and which might prevent 
the Committee from arriving at a sound 
and impartial decision. The real point 
for their consideration was whether the 
offences enumerated in the Bill were of 
so grave a nature, that the magistrates 
should be empowered to inflict three 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour 
as the penalty for their commission? 
Now, in his opinion, the Committee 
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would not consent to view those offences 
in that light ; and if the majority acted 
upon a different view of the matter, the 
result would, he was afraid, be to render 
the Bill so unpopular as to make it im- 
possible that its provisions could be 
carried into effect; whereas the object 
of every hon. Member ought to be to 
make it so popular in its action, and so 
reasonable in its provisions, that public 
opinion would lend to it its sanction. 
The very 1st sub-section of the clause 
under discussion set forth that if a man 
did anything for which a licence was 
required under the Act or the regulations 
of a local authority without having ob- 
tained such licence, he might, at the 
option of the magistrates, be sentenced 
to three months’ imprisonment, with 
hard labour. Now, could it, he would 
ask, fairly be supposed that all the small 
farmers of the country could make 
themselves acquainted with the pro- 
visions of the law, the Orders in Coun- 
cil, and the regulations of the local 
authorities? He did not wish to weary 
the Committee by going through the 
various sub-sections ; but several of them 
related to offences of so trivial a nature 
that he could not help thinking that 
the punishments imposed would be en- 
tirely disproportionate to those offences. 
He would take, for instance, the case in 
which the use of any vessel or vehicle 
connected with an infected animal was 
provided for by Order in Council under 
the Act, and would ask with confidence, 
whether it was fair that any breach of 
the law in that respect should be made 
punishable with three months’ imprison- 
ment and hard labour at the option of 
a Courtof Summary Jurisdiction? He, 
for one, could not for a moment consent 
to the infliction of so severe a punish- 
ment forsuch an offence. The pecuniary 
punishment inflicted under a previous 
section of the Bill would, he believed, 
be quite sufficient to meet the exigencies 
of the case. If not, that pecuniary 
penalty might be increased. Holding 
these opinions, he should certainly vote 
in favour of the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Cavan. 

Str HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
had no desire to take part in a discussion 
which was already sufficiently pro- 
tracted. He felt it to be his duty, how- 
ever, to point out that the sub-section, to 
which so much objection was urged, had 
been actually in force as the law of the 
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land for many years. The 108rd section 
of the existing Act contained exactly the 
same penalties as those which were 
repeated in the 54th clause of the present 
Bill, and the 104th section gave the 
magistrates the power of summary juris- 
diction, and the authority to inflict three 
months’ imprisonment for a violation of 
the law, exactly in the same way that 
was now proposed. It was not, there- 
fore, open to hon. Members to speak of 
the idea as if it were a sudden one, 
which it was sought to embody in our 
legislation for the first time. If they 
would study the subject more carefully, 
they would find that the clauses under 
discussion were, for the most part, a 
consolidation of the existing law, simply 
repeating clauses which, he might ob- 
serve, had never been carried out in the 
way in which it seemed to be imagined 
the present Bill would be carried into 
effect. 

Masor NOLAN begged the Commit- 
tee to compare the speech of the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury with that of the 
hon. Member for North Warwickshire 
(Mr. Newdegate), who welcomed the 
present Bill as greatly increasing the 
penalties which would be imposed for 
any infraction of the law. Was it, he 
would ask, wise to award three months’ 
imprisonment in the case of some un- 
known catalogue of crimes, which the 
Secretary to the Treasury had stated he 
would name on the Report? He would 
suggest that the clause should be post- 
poned until the Committee were made 
aware what those new offences were to 
be. Let them not sanction the three 
months’ imprisonment first, and then 
come to a decision with regard to the 
offences for which that punishment 
should be inflicted after. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER did not think it 
would be quite reasonable to press forthe 
postponement of the clause after the dis- 
cussion which had taken place, especially 
as by agreeing to it the Committee would 
not be pledging itself to pass any new 
clause which might be brought up by 
the Government to meet the suggestion 
which had been thrown out by the hon. 
Member for South Leicestershire (Mr. 
Pell). The hon. Baronet the Secretary 
to the Treasury was, he thought, per- 
fectly correct in saying that the clause 
merely repeated the law as it at present 
stood; and, although it might savour a 
little of severity to make the obtaining 
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of a fraudulent licence the subject of so 
rigorous a punishment as three months’ 
imprisonment with hard labour, yet it 
must be borne in mind that it would be 
utterly impossible to carry the law into 
effect unless there were strong provisions 
directed against its infringement. The 
offences against which the clause was 
directed were, in his opinion, real and 
serious offences; and, entertaining that 
view, he could not, he was sorry to say, 
vote for the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for Cavan. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING said, 
that every hon. Member concurred in 
the view that a penalty should be im- 
posed for a violation of the law. What 
the supporters of the Amendment con- 
tended for was that a punishment should 
not be inflicted which there was no power 
to inflict under the law as it stood. He 
would suggest that a Proviso should be 
introduced at the end of the section, to 
the effect that imprisonment under its 
operation should not exceed that imposed 
by any Act of Parliament now in force, 
in default of payment to a certain 
amount. Such a Proviso would, he 
thought, fairly meet the justice of the 
case. 

Sr HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, that if the Committee were to adopt 
the suggestion of the hon. Gentleman, it 
would be making the law infinitely more 
lax than it was at present; for the law, as 
it now stood, gave power to the magis- 
trates, in the very cases which the Com- 
mittee were engaged in discussing, to 
inflict the punishment of imprisonment 
for three months. 

Mr. PARNELL felt sure the hon. 
Baronet did not wish to mislead the 
Committee. Such, however, would be 
the effect of the observations which had 
just fallen from him, if they were al- 
lowed to pass uncontradicted. The real 
truth of the matter was that the present 
Bill was the first by which it was sought 
to extend the provisions of the English 
Cattle Acts to Ireland. It was the first 
attempt to unite the two countries in the 
same measure. If the hon. Baronet 
would look at the Acts of 1870 and 1876, 
which related to Ireland, he would find 
that they did not empower the Bench of 
magistrates, or any other Court with 
jurisdiction, summary or otherwise, to 
inflict the penalty of imprisonment for a 
breach of the law, although fines might, 
and had been, imposed, 
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Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
was sorry to detain the Committee, but 
after the assertion which had been made 
by the hon. Gentleman who had just 
sat down, he felt it necessary to state 
that under the 2nd clause of the Cattle 
Diseases (Ireland) Act of 1870, it was 
provided that for a breach of the law 
the magistrates might inflict the punish- 
ment of imprisonment for three months, 
with or without hard labour. 

Mr. PARNELL said, the Act of 1870 
had reference to a particular offence; 
and that the Act of 1876, which enlarged 
the number of offences with regard to 
cattle, made no mention whatever of 
imprisonment, and gave no power to any 
magistrate to inflict such a punish- 
ment. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA thought 
the answer of the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury would be conclusive, if the offences 
specified under the Act of 1870 were the 
same as those with which the Committee 
were now asked to deal. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he desired to point 
out that the evidence which was given 
before the Select Committee by Pro- 
fessor Baldwin, to whom .reference had 
been made, was very different from that 
He did not 


of other Irish witnesses. 
allege, for one moment, that that gentle- 
man intentionally said anything which 


he did not believe to be correct. But it 
was to be remembered that Professor 
Baldwin was a Government official. He 
was an Inspector of Irish agricultural 
schools; but it was notorious that the 
schools under his superintendence had 
been very unsuccessful. [‘‘ Order! ’’] 

Tne CHAIRMAN thought the hon. 
Member was travelling somewhat beyond 
the point immediately before the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, his object was to 
indicate the value of Professor Baldwin’s 
evidence. 

Tut CHAIRMAN said, it was not a 
course which Parliament had ever sanc- 
tioned, that the discussion of an Amend- 
ment on a Bill should be made the 
means of raising a question as to the 
merits or qualifications of a gentleman 
who was not a Member of the House, 
and whose conduct was not in any way 
before it. 

Str JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, that 
whatever might be the value of the 
evidence of Professor Baldwin, he be- 
lieved there was not in Ireland a more 
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honourable, efficient, or courteous officer 
than that gentleman. [‘‘ Order!” | 

Tue CHAIRMAN said, he must again 
point out that the conduct or qualifica- 
tions of Professor Baldwin did not con- 
stitute the subject before the Committee, 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING said, 
that, so far as he was concerned, he felt 
he had been fully answered by the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury. He was not aware 
when he spoke that there were the exist- 
ing Acts of Parliament to which the 
hon. Baronet had referred. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, it 
was very well for the hon. Member 
for Cork county (Mr. M‘Carthy Down- 
ing) to speak as he had done; but the 
fact was that this Bill extended to, and 
included, offences other than _ those 
covered by previous Statutes, and placed 
in the hands of a Petty Sessions Court 
in Ireland the power of putting a farmer 
in prison for three months. If the object 
in view was to punish offences against 
the law, would not a fine of £50, as 
proposed by the hon. Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Biggar), be quite a sufficient 
penalty to impose for what might be 
really an unintentional violation of the 
Statute? It was impossible that any 
attempts could be made to inflict im- 
prisonment for what might be unwitting 
offences without strong protest and op- 
position on the part of these who knew 
what confinement in gaol now really 
meant. Until the Government assumed 
control of the prisons, the magistrates 
knew the discipline to which those who 
were sent there were about to be sub- 
jected. [Admiral Sir Wit1i1am Epmoy- 
stoNE: No.] Who said ‘“‘ No?”—the 
hon. and gallant Member opposite? He 
asked the Chairman to call to Order the 
hon. and gallant Admiral, who inter- 
rupted hon. Members on every occasion 
he could. 

Apmirat Sir WILLIAM EDMON- 
STONE said, he was always desirous of 
doing what he could to remove erroneous 
impressions. , 

Tur CHAIRMAN said, it was obvious 
that any contradiction by one hon. Mem- 
ber of a statement by another hon. 
Member must be made in a Parliamen- 
tary manner. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
did not complain of anything un-Parlia- 
mentary. This was a question as to the 
liberty of the subject, and was not, and 
could not, be met by cries of “No!” 
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from hon. Members on the other side of 
the House. If those hon. Members had 
taken the pains and the trouble to in- 
vestigate the matter which he had done, 
probably they would hold different 
opinions from those which they appeared 
to entertain. Imprisonment, he repeated 
emphatically, was very different now 
from what it used to be. In former 
times, the county magistrates sent a man 
to prison—knowing exactly where that 
man was going, knowing the description 
of cell in which he would be confined, 
and knowing the labour which would be 
exacted from him. Now, however, there 
was no such thing; and the cruelties 
which were inflicted in our gaols 

[‘ Order! ””] 

Coronet MUREappealed to the Chair- 
man as to whether the hon. Member for 
Galway was speaking to the subject 
before the Committee? It appeared to 
him that the Committee were engaged 
upon a Cattle Bill, and not upon a Bill 
relating to Prisons. 

Tur CHAIRMAN said, the immediate 
subject-matter before the Committee was 
an Amendment by the hon. Member for 
Cavan (Mr. Biggar) relative to the cha- 
racter of the penalty which ought to be 
inflicted—fine or imprisonment—and, 
that being so, he could not say that 
reference to confinement in gaol, or to 
the hardships of imprisonment, was out 
of Order. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, he 
knew he was in Order; but, neverthe- 
less, he was glad to hear the ruling of 
the Chairman. He hoped the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman who had interrupted 
him—and who did not seem to care 
whether his fellow-subjects werein prison 
or not—would now see that this was just 
one of those occasions on which the 
difference between pecuniary penalties 
and personal imprisonment could be 
legitimately discussed in the House of 
Commons. No interruption, or attempt 
atinterruption, would prevent him from 
doing what he believed to be his duty ; 
and he would never consent to power 
being given to a Petty Sessions Court in 
Ireland to send a farmer to prison for 
three months, instead of imposing upon 
him a money fine. The man might 
occupy a good position, and might be 
most respectable in character; yet, for 
what might be a trivial and uninten- 
tional offence, he was to be liable to 
imprisonment for a quarter of a year! 
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He hoped that every Irish Member would 
stand up against such a proposal. Cer- 
tainly, he should resist it to the utmost of 
his power. 

Mr. D. DAVIES said, some hon. 
Members seemed to have lost sight of 
the fact that this Bill applied to Eng- 
land and Wales as much and as well as 
to Ireland. Englishmen and Welsh- 
men were nearly always caught when 
they transgressed the law; but it was 
very difficult to bring an Irishman to 
justice. The law as to imprisonment, 
therefore, and the imprisonment itself, 
should be severe and stringent, so that 
an Irishman should get it well when he 
was caught. 

Mr. FRENCH said, that while he would 
not be able to vote with the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cavan (Mr. Biggar), if that hon. 
Gentleman went to a division, he thought 
the proposal of the Bill as to the three 
months’ imprisonment rather excessive. 
In his opinion, one month would be 
amply sufficient to vindicate the law. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, it appeared to 
him that the objections which had been 
taken to his proposal were in the nature 
of very small arguments. Reverting, 
for a moment, to the evidence of Pro- 
fessor Baldwin, he had not the slightest 
idea of framing any charge against that 
gentleman. He believed the Professor 
was a thoroughly estimable man. At 
the same time, he early formed an opi- 
nion upon his evidence, and he had 
never yet seen any cause to alter that 
opinion, which was, that it was the 
testimony of one who was prejudiced on 
the subject. As to the contention of the 
Secretary to the Treasury that because, 
under certain Acts formerly placed upon 
the Statute Book, penalties could be 
imposed, those penalties should, there- 
fore, be renewed, he desired to point out 
to the hon. Baronet that they were now 
making a new law, and that this was 
the proper time to remedy any defects 
in measures already existing. He could 
not see why a bad law should be re- 
enacted simply because it was a law. 

Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING hoped 
that the hon. Member for Cavan would 
not divide the Committee, but would 
withdraw his Amendment. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, he would take 
the advice of his hon. Friend for once, 
and withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 
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Mr. PARNELL said, that having 
been very much impressed with the ap- 
peal of the junior Member for Kildare 
(Mr. Cogan), in reference to the sub- 
sections of the clause now before the 
Committee, he had asked his hon. 
Friend the Member for Cavan (Mr. 
Biggar)—and had finally succeeded, 
with the assistance of the hon. Member 
for Cork County (Mr. M‘Carthy Down- 
ing) in inducing him—to withdraw his 
Amendment, in order that there might 
be an opportunity of moving the omis- 
sion of some of those sub-sections. The 
matter having already been fully dis- 
cussed, he moved the omission of the 
1st sub-section of the clause, which pro- 
vided that a person should be guilty 
of an offence if he did anything for 
which a licence was requisite without 
having obtained that licence. 
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Amendment proposed, in page 28, 
line 11, to leave out after the word 
‘* Act,” to the word “‘licence,’’ in line 
14, inclusive.—( Mr. Parnell.) 

Question proposed, ‘‘ That the words 
proposed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 


said, the sub-section objected to was 
simply a re-enactment of the existing 
law. That law was at this moment in 
force, and the words in the existing 
eaaete and the present Bill were iden- 
tical. 

Mr. BIGGAR did not think the Act 
which was now in operation gave power 
to inflict three months’ imprisonment 
for an infringement of the orders of local 
authorities. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury, whether he 
really meant to say—whether he could 
be serious in saying—that if a man 
violated some regulation, however 
minute, of a local authority, he was 
to be liable to three months’ incarcera- 
tion in gaol? With reference to the 
remarks of the hon. Gentleman near 
him (Mr. D. Davies), he desired to 
remind him that Ireland was a totally 
different country from England and 
Wales. The hon. Gentleman had spoken 
of failures of justice in Ireland; but the 
fact was that there were more grotesque 
failures of justice in Wales than any- 
where else. In Ireland, education had 
been neglected ; distrust between class 
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and class, and especially between the 
small farmers and the big graziers, who 
were particularly anxious that this Bill 
should pass, was greater than in Eng- 
land and Wales; and it seemed to him 
perfectly monstrous that the measure 
should propose to inflict the penalty to 
which he had already objected, and to 
which he should continue to object. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA doubted 
whether there was any such penalty in 
the present Act for contravening any of 
the rules and regulations of the local 
authority. But he appealed to the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury on the point. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, the intention of the present Act 
was to secure uniformity of action in 
connection with all the instructions issued 
by the Privy Council for the guidance 
of the logal authorities. That uniformity 
was not secured under the existing 
Statute ; but it was manifestly desir- 
able. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, the 
hon. Baronet had not referred to the 
penalty contained in the clause now 
before the Committee. That clause set 
up a severe punishment for the most 
innocent and trivial breach of the law. 

Dr. BRADY said, he should be sorry 
if the Bill were not to pass this Session. 
At the same time, he felt great objection 
to the provision under which it would 
be possible to visit an infiingement of 
the law with three months’ imprison- 
ment. In such a case as that, the sym- 
pathy of the people would be with the 
offender, instead of being enlisted in 
support of the Statute. In Ireland, the 
effect of carrying out the proposal of the 
Government could not fail to be most 
injurious, and would ultimately tend to 
deprive the law of the power which he 
desired to see it possess. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, the penalty 
proposed was much too severe. In con- 
sidering the clause the Committee should 
bear in mind it violated wise and well- 
established principles of our criminal 
law. The accused became bound to prove 
his innocence, and a guilty or criminal 
intent need not be established. He, 
therefore, objected to the tremendous 
responsibility which an ignorant far- 
mer might incur in the event of doing 
—it might be in the most innocent 
way—anything for which a licence was 
declared to be requisite, without having 
obtained that licence, and in the event 
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of his contravening in the slightest 
particular the regulations of the local 
authority. The clause would be attended, 
in its operation, with very serious con- 
sequences; for, under it, a respectable 
farmer might be immured in a county 
prison, and his character thereby sullied 
and degraded. He was very much sur- 

rised, indeed, that any Members on the 
Liberal side of the House should support 
this clause. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said, it would 
be recollected that when he opposed the 
Amendment proposed by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Cavan (Mr. Biggar), he stated 
that he gave his support to the general 
principle of this clause. At the same 
time, he must point out to the Com- 
mittee that there was an enormous dif- 
ference between the various offences set 
forth in the sub-sections of the measure. 
A small penalty should suffice in some 
cases; but there were other infringe- 
ments of the Statute which would be 
obviously considerable offences. He 
wished to point out that the words 
of the proposed sub-section were incon- 
sistent with Sub-section 8, which care- 
fully provided that a person accused 
might be allowed to show that he had 
acted in error in contravening the law. 
By the sub-section under discussion, 
persons accused would have no such 
power, and were to be rendered liable 
to three months’ imprisonment, with 
hard labour, for offences into the com- 
mission of which a farmer might most 
easily and naturally fall. 

Mr. EVANS thought no great injus- 
tice was likely to occur in consequence 
of the operation of the sub-section. Hon. 
Gentlemen always seemed to forget that 
the punishment of three months’ im- 
prisonment was the maximum penalty ; 
and he did not think that magistrates 
were in the habit of inflicting the maxi- 
mum amount of punishment, except in 
aggravated cases. A large discretion 
was given under the English law in 
cases of this kind; and, as far as he 
knew, it was, as a rule, wisely exer- 
cised. 

Mr. CLARE READ suggested, as a 
compromise, that the offences consti- 
tuted by the Act should be grouped 
under two heads—one to be punished 
by fine, and the other by imprison- 
ment; and, with regard to the latter, he 
thought a maximum of a month would 
be sufficient. 
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Mr. PEASE supported this sugges- 
tion. There were some offences for 
which three months’ imprisonment would 
not be too heavy a punishment; but it 
would be too harsh to render an ignorant 
drover liable to such a punishment for an 
offence committed by sheer inadvertence. 

Mason NOLAN hoped the clause 
would be postponed. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, he was quite prepared to consider 
the suggestion of the hon. Member for 
South Norfolk (Mr. Clare Read), before 
the Report, with a view to grouping the 
various offences; but he warned the 
Committee that if such grouping was 
effected, it would be a reversal of the 
principle contained in an Act which had 
worked satisfactorily for a considerable 
time, and had given no occasion for 
a single complaint of harshness. The 
suggestion which had been made would 
have the effect of slackening the law at 
a time when the general opinion seemed 
to be that it ought to be made more 
severe, for the purpose of checking the 
spread of disease. 

Mr. P. MARTIN said, that, as far as 
he knew, there had been no prosecu- 
tions at all under the Act of 1870 against 
farmers or dealers in Ireland for offences 
constituted under the clause referred to 
in that Act. But, even if there had, it 
was not a sufficient answer to the argu- 
ments against the clause to say the 
clause under discussion was similar in 
its terms. Was the Committee to be 
told—this being a measure for the con- 
solidation of previous Statutes—that 
because in the hurry, which often at- 
tended legislation, a bad clause crept into 
a previous Act, it should be perpetuated 
in subsequent measures. He ventured to 
say that there were not many hon. Mem- 
bers of the House who even knew until 
very recently of the provisions of the Act 
of 1870; yet it was proposed to punish _ 
ignorant farmers, who erred from want 
of knowledge of matters shown to have 
been hitherto unknown to many Mem- 
bers of the Legislature. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY said, the 
proposal of the Government reversed 
the principle of the law, for he knew of 
no Act of Parliament under which a 
man could be punished for an offence 
until it was proved that he was guilty. 
Now they assumed that a man was guilty 
and then required him to show that he 
was innocent. 
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Mr. PARNELL said, he could not 
acquiesce in the so-called compromise, 
which had been accepted by the hon. 
Baronet the Secretary to the Treasury, 
who had promised to consider the matter 
between then and the Report; because, 
as he understood the hon. Baronet, he 
did not propose so to group the offences 
as that there should be one class which 
could not, under any circumstances, be 
punished with imprisonment. 

Mr. SEELY said, he should vote 
against this clause, and partly on per- 
sonal grounds. He happened to be the 
owner of a few cows; and if the sub- 
section was passed in its present form, 
he might be subjected to three months’ 
imprisonment on account of the laches 
of the person to whom he intrusted the 
care and management of the animals. 
It had been said that the maximum 
punishment would only be inflicted in 
rareand bad cases; butthe powertoinflict 
it would remain, and he did not at all 
like the idea of being left to the mercy 
of the magistrates. He thought the 
justice of every case in which offences 
were not committed knowingly and wil- 
fully would be met by a fine. 

Mr. MURPHY thought it important 
to make a distinction between offences 


committed knowingly and wilfully, and 
those which were the result of inadvert- 
ence or ignorance. 


Mr. J. W. BARCLAY said, he 
thought the clause as it stood was very 
ambiguous, and asked for information 
as to whether, in the case of his own 
cattle, it would be he or his herdsman who 
would be imprisoned in case of an in- 
fringement of the Act? He thought the 
simplest course would be to postpone 
the clause, and refer it back to the 
draftsman, who could deal with it in the 
light of the discussion which had taken 
place. 

Mr. CHAPLIN pointed out that the 
law had been in force since 1869. 

Mr. SEELY said, it was no argument 
to say, that because for certain offences 
persons had been liable to imprison- 
ment for any number of years, such lia- 
bility should continue, unless it was in 
the interest of the public that this 
should be done. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 
did not object to be under the con- 
trol of the Privy Council—at the mercy 
of that body, if any hon. Member pre- 
ferred the phrase—but he most strongly 
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objected to be under the control, and at 
the mercy of the local magistracy. 

CotoneL KINGSCOTE said, he ob- 
jected strongly to this waste of time, and 
hoped the Government would neither 
postpone the clause, nor give way re- 
garding it; for Parliament must guard 
carefully against unscrupulous persons 
who infringed the law, and of whom 
there were a good many in this 
country. 

Mr. GORST suggested, that the sub- 
section should be so altered as only to 
subject to imprisonment persons whose 
offences were wilfully and maliciously 
committed. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY again ex- 
pressed a hope that the Government 
would give way, and urged, as an ad- 
ditional reason, that if a harsh law was 
allowed to pass, it would be harshly 
administered towards poor people in 
Ireland. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
repeated, that he was quite willing to 
re-consider the point, and, if possible, 
on the Report, to bring up a clause which 
would have the effect of dividing the 
offences into groups. 

Sm JOSEPH M‘KENNA suggested 
to his hon. Friend the Member for 
Meath (Mr. Parnell) that he should 
withdraw his Amendment, and that the 
clause should be postponed. 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EXCHE- 
QUER said, he could not consent to 
postpone the clause. All he could do 
—and his hon. Friend the Secretary 
to the Treasury had stated the same 
thing—was to consider whether some 
Amendment could not be introduced on 
the Report. 

Mr. PARNELL said, he was not 
satisfied with what had been said by the 
hon. Baronet the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, who had not informed the Com- 
mittee as to whether he was willing, in 
his grouping of the offences, to provide 
that one group should not in any cir- 
cumstances be subject to imprisonment, 
but to fine alone ? 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
repeated, that he was perfectly willing 
to consider whether the offences could 
not be divided into different groups, 
with different punishments. 

Dr. BRADY thought there were 
very sound grounds for objection to so 
much power being given to local autho- 
rities. 
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Mr. M‘CARTHY DOWNING sup- 
ported the proposal to group the 
offences. 

Lorp ELCHO said, one difficulty that 
struck him in regard to the matter was 
that the punitive clauses in the Bill were 
based upon somewhat similar clauses in 
anAct which had nothing todowith either 
pleuro-pneumonia or foot-and-mouth 
disease. He hoped that in any new 
clause that might be brought up, it 
would be provided that no one should 
be punished for offences committed 
unwittingly. 

Mr. PARNELL hoped there would 
be no necessity for a division—a ne- 
cessity which would be avoided by the 
Secretary to the Treasury stating that 
he would so divide the offences as there 
should be one to which the punishment 
of imprisonment could not apply. 


Question put. 
The Committee divided :—Ayes 229; 


Noes 55: Majority 174. — (Div. List, 
No. 229.) 


Str JOSEPH M‘KENNA moved the 


omission of Sub-section 2. This sub- 


section provided for the punishment by 
imprisonment, instead of fine, for the 


use of a licence granted under the Act, 
should that licence be used after it had 
expired. The hon. Member said that 
if the Secretary to the Treasury only 
considered what would be the effect of 
this sub-section, as it stood, it would 
scarcely commend itself to the hon. 
Baronet as expressing an offence that 
ought to be punished with three months’ 
imprisonment. A man obtained a licence 
from the magistrates, or local authority, 
which licence was to last for six weeks 
or a month, as the case might be. If 
it were for six weeks, for instance, and 
the man did something, apparently, in 
pursuance of the licence, but on the 
43rd day, then that was to become a 
penal act under this sub-section, unless 
he renewed his licence in time. Did 
any hon. Member tell the Committee 
that that was a class of offence which 
ought to subject a respectable man to 
imprisonment in a common gaol for 
three months, with or without hard 
labour? Whatever might be the merits 
or demerits of the objections which had 
been raised to the 1st sub-section—and, 
for his part, he thought they had not 
been removed—nothing could be alleged 
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in favour of the 2nd sub-section. A 
man did an act which the law said was 
questionable ; it was necessary, under 
the peculiar provisions of this Statute, 
that he should obtain a licence before 
he did that act; he went through the 
formality of obtaining that licence, and 
failed to renew it on the precise day 
upon which he was required by this 
provision to renew his licence. It was 
not a question of doing anything wrong, 
but of what licence he required; and 
the simple omission to take out a fresh li- 
cence became an absolute offence, punish- 
able by imprisonment, under this Bill. 
Had the Committee any right, under 
the circumstances, to place these penal 
powers to the chance exercise of the 
local authority, or the magistrate ? That 
was a question which he hoped the 
hon. Baronet (Sir Henry Selwin-Ib- 
betson) would reflect upon; and he 
trusted that the hon. Baronet would, 
after consideration of the objections 
made, consent to strike out this sub- 
section from the Bill. 

Dr. BRADY said, this sub-section 
was a very objectionable one, and re- 
quired the careful attention of the Com- 
mittee. He hoped the Government would 
see their way to strike it out, and not 
punish a man when acting in no inten- 
tional or wrong spirit. If a passenger 
on the railway travelled without a ticket, 
he was asked, according to the bye-laws, 
to pay for it, and there was an end of 
the matter; but, in the present case, 
there was no provision made with regard 
to a person who, by accident or inad- 
vertence, omitted to obtain a renewal of 
his licence. 

THe CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER said, he did not wish to enter 
into the merits of this particular sub- 
section, but only desired to point out to 
the Committee how absolutely impossible 
it was to make any progress with the 
Bill in the manner in which they were 
then trying to do. He was sure that 
hon. Gentlemen, who were experienced 
in the management of Committee matters 
in that House, must know that nothing 
was more difficult than to re-draw a 
clause in the course of discussion, and 
that any Amendments of this character 
must be made in quiet consultation 
with the draftsman, and afterwards 
laid before the House in a manner in 
which they might be suitably discussed. 
The Government had long since pro- 
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mised that they would be prepared to 
consider the points that had been raised, 
and would endeavour, on Report, to 
introduce Amendments into the clause. 
These points had been very clearly 
brought before them, and they were still 
disposed to consider the clause with the 
view of making Amendments in it. 
This matter had already been discussed 
for some hours, and if the Commit- 
tee were to insist upon discussing 
the clause, line by line, he did not 
see how they were to make any pro- 
gress. He would remind hon. Gentle- 
men that the Government were anxious 
to make arrangements for bringing on 
some important Irish Business; and 
while he had no desire to restrain dis- 
cussion on this Bill, he must say it was 
rather hard that progress could not be 
made in a reasonable way, when this 
question had been fully and fairly dis- 
cussed, and when the Government had 
promised to re-consider it, on Report. 
He trusted that the promise that had 
been given would be deemed sufficient, 
and that when they came to the Report 
the Government might be able to make 
a suggestion which would be acceptable 
to the House. : 

Sm CHARLES W. DILKE said, the 


speech of the right hon. Gentleman who 
had just sat down would have been a 
most admirable one for postponing or 


negativing the clause. The right hon. 
Gentleman asked the Committee to pro- 
ceed with the clause after he had told 
them that it was to be materially 
changed. The Government had ad- 
mitted that the clause was not tenable 
asitstood. Why, then, should the Com- 
mittee be asked to carry a clause which 
everybody knew would not work? The 
right hon. Gentleman had talked about 
progress; but it was not making pro- 
gress to put into the Bill a clause which 
was only inserted to be altered. There- 
fore, it was fairly contended, on that 
side of the House, that this clause ought 
to be postponed as it stood. It was open 
to them to vote against the sub-section ; 
and, if need be, afterwards to oppose the 
whole clause. 

Mr. NEWDEGATE expressed the 
opinion that the Amendment was de- 
signed for obstruction. 

Mrz. JACOB BRIGHT said, it ap- 
peared to him that the hon. Member op- 
posite (Mr. Newdegate) scarcely under- 
stood the character of the opposition to 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
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the clause, and the same remark might 
apply also to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. He believed the opposition 
would cease altogether if the principle 
advocated from the Benches on which 
he sat were accepted. His complaint, 
and that of his hon. Friend’s was that 
the Government had not accepted that 
principle. Whatever the concession the 
Government might make, at any rate, 
the right hon. Gentleman the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer had not expressed his 
readiness to agree to the suggestion of 
his hon. Friend’s, that there should be 
two classes of offences—one to be punish- 
able by fine, and the other by imprison- 
ment. If the Government would only 
make that concession, he believed the 
et oo to the clause from that side 
of the House would at once cease. He 
could imagine no proposition more 
monstrous than that a man should be 
subject to imprisonment for three months 
for using a licence a day after it had 
ceased to be valid. It certainly would 
be considered monstrous, if a man were 
sent to prison for using a contract ticket 
for travelling on a railway a day or two 
after its term had expired. 

Mr. BIGGAR said, it was true that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had 
properly undertaken to re-consider the 
clause; but the right hon. Gentleman 
had not promised to re-consider it in 
accordance with the terms suggested by 
the hon. Member for Meath (Mr. Par- 
nell), which were, that there should be 
two classes of offences, one to be subject 
to fine, and the other to imprisonment. 
The distinction was very clear, and it 
was worth fighting for in discussion. 
The fact of a man possessing a licence 
was an assumption that he had made a 
special application to the authority that 
had power to grant it; and if, from any 
miscalculation of the number of days, or 
from any cause of that character, he 
rendered himself liable to punishment, 
the penalty of imprisonment, without 
the option of a fine, was really too 
severe; and the Government could not 
reasonably insist upon the clause being 
retained with that unhappy provision 
init. He did not believe that sucha 
law would be carried into effect ; and cer- 
tainly it was a very vicious principle to 
provide that an exceedingly heavy punish- 
ment should be inflicted, and afterwards 
not carry it out. A far more sensible 
course would be to make the penalty a 
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reasonable one, and abide by it. Un- 
less the Government agreed to make the 
desired distinction, he thought the con- 
tinued opposition from that side of the 
House would be fully justified. 

Mr. CHAPLIN agreed with the hon. 
Gentleman who had last spoken, that 
three months’ imprisonment should not 
be imposed for secondary offences ; and 
he suggested that, after the Government 
had considered the clause, an Amend- 
ment might be moved on Report, to 
meet the opinion of hon. Gentlemen op- 
posite on this point. As the Government 
had undertaken to consider this Amend- 
ment with a view of meeting the wishes 
of those hon. Members, he thought they 
ought to accept that assurance. 

Mr. ANDERSON, referring to the 
remarks of the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, that it was very difficult to amend 
this clause, which had 12 sub-sections 
in it, said, if it was difficult now in 
Committee, it would be tenfold more so 
on Report. Therefore, he held that the 
argument of the right hon. Gentleman 
was one for postponing the clause inCom- 
mittee, and not for deferring its conside- 
ration until Report. Because of the diffi- 
culty of discussing these 12 sub-sectionson 
Report, it was necessary that the Govern- 
ment should give the Committee a very 
definite understanding on the subject, 
before the question was allowed to stand 
over. By declining to give way in the 
first instance, the Government had 
caused this long discussion. He hoped 
that now they would give the Commit- 
tee the clear and definite assurance de- 
sired. 

Mr. MITCHELL HENRY asked the 
Committee to consider the position in 
which they were placed. The hon. 
Member for Mid-Lincolnshire (Mr. 
Chaplin) had just said that he saw the 
unreasonableness of subjecting a person 
who committed a minor offence under 
the Bill to three months’ imprisonment. 
Had the hon. Member risen earlier inthe 
debate to make that statement, the Go- 
vernment would probably have accepted 
the suggestion, and told the Committee 
upon what lines they were inclined to 
amend the clause. The noble Lord the 
Member for Haddingtonshire (Lord 
Elcho), who was also a supporter of the 
Government—[‘‘ No, no! mh had before 
contended that every oneof these offences 
should be punished by imprisonment. 
It was not reasonable to say to the Com- 
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mittee that the Government would con- 
sider this question on Report, unless 
they now informed the Committee how 
they were going to consider it. If the 
Government would only say—‘‘ We are 
of the opinion of the hon. Member for 
Mid-Lincolnshire (Mr. Chaplin), and we 
will endeavour to arrange this matter 
in the best way we can on Report,” the 
opposition to the clause would cease. 
But what had happened that night was 
only a repetition of that which fre- 
quently occurred in Committee. The 
Government got on its high horse, and, 
although the postponement of the clause 
would be the wisest step to take under 
the circumstances, it said—‘‘ No, we 
will not postpone the clause ;” but 
afterwards, under pressure, they pro- 
mised to consider it. But that would 
not satisfy the Committee, who asked 
the Government to say in what way 
the clause would be considered. Then 
the Government replied that they would 
consider it on Report, in the direc- 
tion of the wishes of the Committee. 
Why did not the Government accept 
this plain and simple Amendment? If 
they did so, the opposition would cease, 
and the Bill would proceed. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 
would accept the assurance of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, if the right hon. 
Gentleman would consent to make a dis- 
tinction between the two classes of 
offences, by withdrawing the penalty of 
imprisonment from the one class. The 
Amendment might then be withdrawn ; 
and he, for one, would be happy to sug- 
gest its withdrawal. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
reminded the Committee of the promise 
he had already made, on the part of the 
Government, that they would under- 
take to alter the clause on Report. The 
Government would be willing that a 
fine should be imposed for the first 
offence, and the punishment of imprison- 
ment inflicted for the second knowingly 
committed; and that, for the graver 
class of offences, there should be impri- 
sonment. 

Mr. DILLWYN regarded the last 
statement of the hon. Baronet (Sir 
Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) as perfectly 
satisfactory, because he thought it 
would meet the views of hon. Members 
on that side of the House. But, still, 
he wished to ask the Government, what 
was the use of insisting upon this clause 
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being passed as it stood? There was 
no more fertile source of obstruction 
than pressing clauses under those cir- 
cumstances. He hoped a fresh clause 
would be brought up on Report. 

Masor NOLAN hoped that the Seere- 
tary to the Treasury, in drawing up the 
clause, would put it into better shape 
than the statements made on behalf of 
the Government. He was willing to 
trust to the Amendment of the hon. 
Member for South Leicestershire (Mr. 
Pell), that there should be a limitation 
of time after the second offence. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER really hoped 
that the last proposition of the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury would be accepted. 
The discussion had shown that the Go- 
vernment and the House were at one as 
to what should be done. As the Go- 
vernment could not postpone the clause 
by the Rules of the House, he thought 
that when an understanding had been 
come to that a certain course would be 
taken, they might fairly leave it to the 
Secretary to the Treasury to take that 
course. He understood that the Go- 


vernment were prepared to treat this 
offence in two categories, and that they 
were also prepared to put several of the 
suggestions that had been made into 


Clause 54. In that clause, hon. Mem- 
bers interested in the matter practically 
got their wish; and he did not think it 
too much to ask that the undertaking of 
the Government should be accepted. It 
was impossible hon. Members could suc- 
ceed unless the Government assented ; 
and he thought that was all that ought 
to be asked. ‘The promises they had 
made would really carry out the view of 
the House. 

Sir JOSEPH M‘KENNA said, he 
was desirous to meet the views of the 
Government on this matter, and it oc- 
curred to him that on the course sug- 
gested by the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
W. E. Forster), it would be well to 
withdraw the clause. He would accept 
the assurance of the Government, and 
he begged to withdraw the Amendment. 

Mr. PARNELL wished to guard him- 
self against being understood to accept 
the principle of the hon. Member for 
South Leicestershire (Mr. Pell), which 
had not yet passed the Committee, but 
which the Government proposed to ac- 
cept on the Report, as also to include 
some of the sub-sections of Clause 55 in 
Clause 54. He understood the proposi- 
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tion the hon. Baronet made was this— 
that he would include some of this sub- 
section in Clause 54, whether the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
South Leicestershire with regard to 
Clause 54 was passed or not. He 
should certainly reserve to himself the 
right to move an Amendment to the hon. 
Member for South Leicestershire on the 
Report; it would only be fair to give 
oneself the right to suggest some such 
Amendment. 

Mr. RYLANDS just wished to say 
that, in regard to the proposed new 
clause to be brought up on the Report, 
it was desirable to have the views of 
the Government in print, and then to 
have an opportunity of re-considering 
them in Committee. He believed that 
would save time, rather than by throwing 
discussion on the Report, whereby the 
progress of the Bill might be impeded. 
The Government, having brought for- 
ward a Bill in which they had made 
great changes, showed that they had no 
sound convictions. This had caused 
great loss of time, and they should not, 
therefore, press too strongly against 
Amendments. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Question put, ‘‘ That Clause 55 stand 
part of the Bill.” 


The Committee divided:—Ayes 217; 
Noes 25: Majority 192.—(Div. List, 
No. 230.) 


Clause agreed to. 

Clause 56 (Proceedings in court of 
summary jurisdiction) agreed to. 

Clause 57 (Appeal), verbally amended, 
and agreed to. 


Clause 58 (Proceedings under Cus- 
toms Acts for unlawful landing or ship- 
ping) agreed to. 


Clause 59 (General provision as to 
procedure). 

Mr. ANDERSON said, he had an 
Amendment to this clause, which was 
printed out of its place on the Paper, 
but would be found lower down. It 
was to leave out Sub-section 7. It 
seemed to him that clause was a very 
improper one, indeed. Very important 
facts might be ignored for the purposes 
of a particular prosecution. An offence 
might be considered to have arisen in a 
place where the offence committed actu- 
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ally arose, or in any other place. It did 
appear to him that this was an arbitrary 
power to give in prosecuting a person, 
to alter material facts in order to secure 
a conviction. 

Sir HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said, this clause was really in accord- 
ance with the existing law, and it was a 
section which had been found exceed- 
ingly useful in the working of the pre- 
sent Act by the Privy Council. Under 
these circumstances, as it was merely 
a continuance of the present law, he 
hoped the Committee would not consent 
to its being withdrawn. 

Mr. WHITWELL thought the ques- 
tion did require consideration. It pro- 
posed that a man should be indicted at 
one place for an offence which had 
arisen at another place. It proposed to 
constitute the offence at the place the 
person happened to be, although it 
might have occurred in an entirely dif- 
ferent part of the country. That placed 
an offender in a position that might be 
very unfair to him, and that was opposed 
to our English law. He was quite in 
favour of this Bill being passed with 
such restrictions as might protect the 
property on which people depended ; but 
there were limits beyond which they 
ought not to go. He thought those 
limits were passed in this case. This 
was a clause which the Committee ought 
not to accept. He was glad to see the 
hon. and learned Gentleman the Attorney 
General, whom he wished would recom- 
mend the Committee to do without this 
clause. He thought there could be no 
question on that point; and within his 
own experience no case occurred in 
which this clause would have been of 
any use. Perhaps the hon. Baronet the 
Secretary to the Treasury would kindly 
inform the Committee if there had been 
any case brought under its operation. 

Mr. GOLDNEY held that this was 
a clause very favourable to the offender, 
because the prosecutor would have to 
bring the witnesses to him. 

Mr. BUTT remarked, that whether 
the clause was useful or not, it was not 
opposed to English law. A man was 
usually tried under summary proceed- 
ings in the place where the offence was 
committed. This clause deviated from 
that, and enabled him to be tried in the 
place of arrest. That was not new to 
the law. In cases of bigamy, wherever 
a man was taken he could be tried. If 
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the change had any effect, he thought it 
would be far better for the man if he 
was tried where he was, and so put on 
the opposite party the expense of bring- 
ing all their witnesses. 

Mr. ANDERSON: After that expla- 
nation, I will withdraw. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause agreed to. 


Part ITI.—Scorianp. 


Clause 60 (Application of Parts IT. 
and ITT. to Scotland) agreed to. 


Local Authorities. 


Clause 61 (Local authorities in sche- 
dule) agreed to. 


Clause 62 (Appointment of local au- 
thority in counties). 


Mr. RAMSAY wished to draw the 
attention of the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury to the great difficulty experienced 
in getting meetings of farmers in large 
counties. He did not wish to obstruct 
the passing of the clause; but he hoped 
the hon. Baronet would be able to do 
something in that respect. If farmers 
were asked to meet for the purposes of 
local representation on the local autho- 
rity they did not meet. It would be 
well if provisions were inserted in the 
clause to allow the parishes in each 
county to select tenant-farmers who 
should elect Members to represent them 
on the local authority. 

Mr. J. W. BARCLAY had given 
Notice of the following Amendment :— 
In page 33, line 22, to leave out— 

‘“ Authority, and in the manner by, and in 
which the memhers vacating office, were respec- 
tively nominated,”’ 


and insert— 


‘“ Local authority electing a commissioner of 
supply, or occupier of an agricultural subject, 
as the case may be, to fill such vacancy.” 


Mr. RAMSAY, in the absence of the 
hon. Member for Forfarshire (Mr. J. W. 
Barclay), wished to draw the attention 
of the hon. Baronet the Secretary to the 
Treasury to the fact that there would be 
great difficulty experienced in convening 
a meeting of farmers in the larger 
counties of Scotland, as proposed by the 
Bill. Therefore, he thought it would 
be better to alter the clause on Re- 
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port. He did not wish to obstruct 
the Bill; but he must point out that the 
difficulty it would create was this—that 
farmers could not meet together to elect 
their own representatives. He thought 
the power to choose might be given to 
an elected representative board, selected 
by the tenant-farmers und the local 
authorities. He quite agreed with the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Forfarshire ; and, therefore, in his ab- 
sence, he would move it. In the event 
of a vacancy occurring, as contemplated 
by the Act, it would be impossible to 
get the farmers of a county together to 
fill it. As an instance of this, he might 
take the county in which he resided, 
where there was an extensive district, 
with which he was connected. Since 
the Act of 1869 came into operation all 
the tenant-farmers elected in that dis- 
trict had died, and no means had been 
taken to fill up the vacancies. Therefore, 
he hoped the hon. Baronet the Secretary 
to the Treasury would consent to the 
Amendment he had proposed. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
quite saw the force of the remarks of the 
hon. Member; but he could hardly 
agree to the terms of the Amendment in 
the absence of his right hon. and learned 
Friend the Lord Advocate, who had had 
the charge and preparation of the 
Scotch clauses. Several hon. Members 
from Scotland had brought under his 
(Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson’s) notice 
the difficulty of getting a body of electors 
together to fill up the vacancies; but 
before doing anything in the matter, he 
would like to consult his right hon. and 
learned Friend as to the best course to 
be adopted. 

CotonEL MURE said, there were 
many counties in which the difficulty 
anticipated by the hon. Member (Mr. 
Ramsay) would not arise, although, un- 
doubtedly, it might be impossible to call 
meetings of every farmer in such counties 
as Argyll and Inverness. 

Mr. RAMSAY could not agree with 
the views of the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber. Even in such a county as Ren- 
frew it would be difficult to get the 
farmers together at one point; and, 
therefore, the best plan to adopt would 
be to have a representative farmer from 
each parish charged with the election of 
the local authority. Without some such 
arrangement, no proper action could be 
agreed on, as, despite the observations 
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of his hon. and gallant Friend (Colonel 
Mure) he was sure meetings of the 
general body of farmers would be im- 
practicable in any county for such a pur- 
ose. He hoped the hon. Baronet the 
ecretary to the Treasury would consider 
the observations he had made, and he 
would then withdraw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Inspectors. 


Clause 63 (Powers and qualifications 
of Inspectors) agreed to. 


Legal Proceedings. 


Clause 64 (Recovery and application 
of penalties, and other matters). 

Mr. ANDERSON moved, in page 35, 
line 29, after ‘‘ Act,’’ to insert—‘‘ if from 
justices or burgh magistrates shall be to 
the sheriff of the county, otherwise.”’ At 

resent the provisions of the Bill would 
fo very hard upon a poor man. If 
any appeal were made, it would have to 
be to the Court of Justiciary at Edin- 
burgh. The Amendment he proposed 
did not alter that provision if the appeal 
were made from the Sheriff; but when 
appeals were made from the Justices or 
borough magistrates, he desired that 
they should be heard by the Sheriff. 
This would give a poor man a chance 
of getting redress. They had not got 
much faith in Justices’ decisions in Scot- 
land, and it was necessary to provide a 
more simple mode of appeal from them 
or borough magistrates than the Bill at 
present provided. He, therefore, hoped 
the hon. Gentleman would concede the 
Amendment. 

Sm HENRY SELWIN-IBBETSON 
could not agree to accept the Amend- 
ment, and for this reason—these clauses 
had been carefully drawn by his right 
hon. and learned Friend the Lord Advo- 
cate, with a special view to the present 
form of appeal. The same form was 
adopted in all Acts now being passed 
relating to Scotland ; and, therefore, he 
could not accept the proposed altera- 
tion. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. ANDERSON moved, in page 35, 
line 38, to leave out ‘‘the fine and ex- 
penses awarded against him by the con- 
viction or order appealed from, together 
with.” He thought such an Amend- 
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ment could hardly be refused, because 
an exactly similar one had already been 
accepted for England. The effect of the 
Amendment was that a man appealing 
against a judgment should find security 
for the costs of the appeal, but should 
not be compelled to find security for the 
fine inflicted upon him. Such a pro- 
vision, as enacted in the Bill, meant 
depriving a poor man of the right of 
any appeal at all. As the right of not 
finding security for the fine on appeal 
had been accorded to the English people, 
of course the same policy would be 
adopted in the case of the Scotch people. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Sir CHARLES W. DILKE moved 
that the Chairman report Progress. 
They were now coming to the Irish por- 
tion of the Bill, and it was perfectly pre- 
posterous to think of taking any Irish 
clause at such an hour—a quarter to 1. 
Clause 33—the very important foreign 
clause—was postponed that night, in 
order that the Irish clauses might first 
be considered. That being so, the Irish 
part of the Bill required careful con- 
sideration, with the view of taking them 
together with the clause alluding to 
foreign animals. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.”’—( Sir Charles 
W. Dilke.) 


Tut CHANCELLOR or tnt EXCHE- 
QUER pointed out that much time might 
be wasted by reporting Progress. They 
had now to consider not only hours, but 
days; and, bearing in mind the Amend- 
ments which had been made in the Bill, 
and bearing in mind that the greater 
part of the next week would be devoted 
to the foreign debate, they had to con- 
sider how far they could go with the 
Bill that night. He knew that many 
hon. Members from Ireland were ex- 
ceedingly anxious to go on with the 
Intermediate Education (Ireland) Bill; 
but it would be impossible for the Go- 
vernment to take that unless they were 
allowed to make progress with the Con- 
tagious Diseases (Animals) Bill. He 
thought the House would be disposed 
to make an exertion to push forward the 
Business, and not prolong the Session 
too much. 

Mason NOLAN saw no reason why 
they should not go on with the Conta- 
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gious Diseases (Animals) Bill. He de- 
sired to see the Irish clauses disposed of, 
so that they might proceed with the 
Intermediate Education (Ireland) Bill. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes 16; 
Noes 166: Majority 150.—(Div. List, 
No. 231.) 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN moved that 
the Chairman do leave the Chair. He 
must say it appeared to him extremely 
unreasonable to be pressing on the Bill 
at such a time, especially as the Com- 
mittee had considered 34 clauses that 
evening, showing that the Government 
had been allowed to make very con- 
siderable progress. If there had been 
any obstruction to the measure, he said 
deliberately that it had proceeded from 
the Government, because Amendments 
had been accepted after the Govern- 
ment had spent two or three hours in 
disputing them. He considered that 
time would be saved if the Government 
would accept his proposal, and let the 
House consider the remainder of the 
Bill at some future date. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘That the Chairman do now leave the 
Chair.” —(Mr. Chamberlain.) 


Mr. BUTT said, the clauses of the 
Bill at present before the Committee re- 
lated exclusively to Ireland, and there 
was not a single Irish Member present 
who did not wish the discussion to pro- 
ceed. There was not one Irish Member 
who voted in the miserable minority of 
16. Was he to understand that this 
Motion to obstruct the Irish Members in 
their own Business was given up. [ Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN: No, it is not.] That 
being so, he must tell the hon. Member 
for Chelsea that this was an obstruction 
of the Irish Members ; and he must say 
that the hon. Member for Chelsea 
should be the last person in the House 
to be guilty of such obstruction, seeing 
that he was returned by Irish votes to 
that House. He (Mr. Butt) thought it 
ill became the hon. Baronet to set him- 
self against the wishes of the whole 
Irish Members. He had no objection 
to a fair discussion upon any clause, but 
he protested against obstruction. He 
appealed to the Committee and to the 
House for fair play; and he complained 
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of the action of those who were trying to 
prevent the Irish Members doing their 
Business at any time of night they 
chose. They wished to go on with the 
Bill, because they knew that by so doing 
they would be forwarding a Bill of 
great interest to Ireland. He, there- 
fore, appealed to the hon. Member for 
Chelsea not to obstruct the Irish Mem- 
bers in Business which concerned them. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said, the hon. Mem- 
ber for Chelsea had stated that he would 
not oppose the Bill save in the shape of 
fair criticism. He now gave the hon. 
Member the opportunity of proving the 
sincerity of that allegation. There was 
now a proposal before the House that 
the Chairman leave the Chair, although 
there was no Amendment of any conse- 
quence on the Paper until Clause 68 
was reached. That being so, if hon. 
Members were sincere in their statement 
that they did not wish to vexatiously 
obstruct the measure, they would go on 
with the clauses until an important 
Amendment was reached. 

Mr. MURPHY asked the hon. Mem- 
ber for Birmingham (Mr. Chamberlain) 
to withdraw his Motion until Clause 68 
was reached, as previous to that clause 
there were no Amendments beyond 
mere formalities. "When Clause 68 was 
reached, as the hon. Member for Dur- 
ham (Mr. Pease) had an important 
Amendment to it, he would suggest that 
Progress be reported. 

Str CHARLES W. DILKE said, he 
was quite ready to accept the proposal 
of the last speaker. His only object in 
the course he had taken was that the 
part of the Bill relating to Ireland should 
not be discussed at such an hour; and 
if hon. Members said there were some 
clauses on which no important Amend- 
ments occurred, he did not see why 
those should not be taken before Pro- 
gress was reported; although, at the 
same time, he must confess that he 
thought no time would be lost by defer- 
ring them to another day. His hon. and 
learned Friend the Member for Limerick 
(Mr. Butt) had spoken very strongly 
with regard to him (Sir Charles W. 
Dilke). He and his hon. and learned 
Friend had always been on good terms, 
and he hoped always would be. But 
with regard to the hon. and learned 
Gentleman’s charge against English 
Members of obstructing Irish Business, 
he must assure him that if the part 


Mr, Butt 
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of the Bill they were now on related ex- 
clusively to Ireland, the English Mem- 
bers certainly would not interfere. But 
they could not look at the Bill in that 
way. They must regard it as affecting 
England, and affecting the trade in fo- 
reign animals. Early in the evening, his 
right hon. Friend the Member for Brad- 
ford (Mr. W. E. Forster) who, he was 
sorry to say, had voted against reporting 
Progress — moved, in a few excellent 
remarks, that Clause 33 be postponed 
until the part of the Bill relating to 
Ireland had been considered, and to this 
the Government assented, admitting, at 
once, that it was necessary to decide 
first what was to be done with regard to 
Ireland before dealing with foreign 
beasts. This acceptance on the part of 
the Government of the suggestion of 
his right hon. Friend, showed that they 
considered that part of the Bill relating 
to foreign animals, and that having 
reference to Ireland, should be taken 
eonjointly. That being so, he thought 
the Irish clauses should not be taken 
that night. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER said, half-an- 
hour before he had asked whether the 
Irish clauses were likely to come on that 
night, and he understood the hon. 
Gentleman (Sir Henry Selwin-Ibbetson) 
to say he thought they would not. The 
consequence was that he had contem- 
plated leaving the House. When the 
Motion to report Progress was made, 
and he found that the Irish Members 
wished to go on, he considered that they 
might fairly do so until a debatable 
clause was reached, and hence, he voted 
against reporting Progress. He still 
considered they might be allowed to go 
on until the 68th clause was reached; 
but that then Progress had better be 
reported, as the clause was an important 
one, and one on which the hon. Member 
for Durham (Mr. Pease) and the hon. 
Member for Glasgow (Mr. Anderson) 
would both propose Amendments. 

Mr. DILLWYN regretted the attack 
which had just been made upon his hon. 
Friend the Member for Chelsea, It was 
not correct to say that his hon. Friend 
had obstructed the Bill. He had ren- 
dered most valuable aid in discussing the 
clauses. While, however, he was sur- 

rised that his hon. Friend should have 
een attacked in such a violent manner, 
he was still more surprised at the con- 
duct of the Government. The Bill had 
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now been under consideration for several 
hours, and when, after 1 o’clock in the 
morning, they moved to report Progress, 
they were immediately told by the 
Government that they were obstructives. 
This was not the way hon. Members 
ought to be treated. Formerly, it was 
the practice of Government to consent to 
Progress being reported when it was 
half-past 12 o’clock, and it was quite an 
innovation for the present Government 
to desire to push a measure through 
Committee after 1 o’clock in the morning. 
He hoped, if they were to proceed any 
further with the Bill that night, it would 
be on the understanding that they were 
not to take any contested clauses, only 
those that were unopposed. The House 
was not in a temper to discuss the Bill 
any more that night, and he should 
certainly object to their taking any 
clause which was opposed. 

Tut CHANCELLOR or tut EXCHE- 
QUER: Of course, we do not want 
to detain the House unnecessarily, and 
we feel that there are one or two im- 
portant clauses—such as Clause 68— 
which it would not be right for us to ask 
the Committee to discuss to-night. On 
the other hand, there are several clauses 
which we think may well be disposed of 
at the present Sitting, because they do 
not appear likely to give rise to any 
serious discussion. What I suggest is 
that when we come to Clause 68, we 
should postpone it until a future day ; 
but that we should endeavour to com- 
plete the other clauses of the Bill. If 
we do that, we may be able to get through 
a good deal of work, not of a very difli- 
cult character, but which might lead to 
more discussion on another occasion than 
it will now. 

Mr. W. E. FORSTER thought the 
proposal just made could hardly be ac- 
cepted. Not only would Clause 68 create 
some discussion, but there was an im- 
portant Amendment to Clause 71. The 
Government ought to be satisfied if they 
passed the unopposed clauses up to 
Clause 68, and that Progress should then 
be reported. 

Masor NOLAN was in favour of pro- 
ceeding with the Bill. 

Mr. BIGGAR regretted the speech of 
the hon. and learned Member for Lime- 
rick (Mr. Butt). It showed an entire 
want of knowledge of the case, and he 
protested against a discussion of so much 
importance to Ireland being commenced 
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at half-past 1 o’clock in the morning. 
On a former occasion, a great injustice 
was inflicted upon Ireland by a Cattle 
Plague Bill being forced through at an 
early hour of the morning. Although, 
in the division which had just taken 
place, he had voted in the majority, yet, 
if there was to be another division, 
he should vote in favour of adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN gathered that 
it was the wish of the Committee that 
before Progress was reported, the couple 
of unopposed clauses should be agreed 
to; wa, therefore, he would withdraw 
his Motion. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause agreed to. 


Part [V.—IREvanp. 


Clause 65 ante of Parts II. 
and IV. to Ireland) agreed to. 


Clause 66 (Interpretation in Part IV.) 
agreed to. 


Lord Lieutenant and Privy Council. 


Clause 67 (Powers of Lord Lieutenant 
and Privy Council) agreed to. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
again upon Wednesday. 


INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION (IRELAND). 


Considered in Committee. 

(In the Committee.) 

Resolved, That it is expedient to authorise the 
extension of the several provisions of ‘ ‘The 
Irish Church Act, 1869,’’ with respect to Ad- 
vances to be made by the Commissioners for the 
Reduction of the National Debt to the Commis- 
sioners of Church Temporalities, and with re- 
spect to the powers of the Commissioners of 
Her Majesty’s Treasury in relation to the Money 
to be so raised, to the provisions of any Act of 
the present Session to promote Intermediate 
Education in Ireland. 

Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


PRISON (OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUATION) 
BILL. 


Resolution [July 19] reported, and agreed to : 
—Bill ordered to be brought in by Sir Henry 
Se_win-Isnetson and Mr. Secretary Cross. 

Bill presented, aud read the first time. [ Bill 26%] 
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INDIAN NATIVE TROOPS (TRANSPORT AND 
EMPLOYMENT ABROAD). 


Select Committee appointed, “to inquire into 
the cost of the recent movement of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Indian Troops from India to Malta, and 
to report in what respects, if any, the arrange- 
ments for employing European and Indian 
Native Troops together, outside the limits of 
India, require modification.’’—(Secretary Colonel 
Stanley.) 

And, on July 23, Committee nominated as 
follows: —Sir Grorce Campsett, Sir Joun 
Hay, Mr. Cuitpers, Sir Henry Havetocx, 
Mr. Camppe.L-BANNERMAN, Colonel ArnuTH- 
not, Mr. Marten, Mr. Sampson Lioyp, Mr. 
Ricuarp Power, Colonel Hayter, Lord 
Bureutey, Sir Henry Witmot, Mr. Derpes, 


Mr. Fawcert, and Lord Evstace Crcim:— | 
Power to send for persons, papers, and records ; | 


Five to be the quorum. 


And, on July 24, Mr. Onstow and Sir 


Patrick O’Brien added. 
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ARRANMORE POLLING DISTRICT (IRELAND) 
BILL. 

On Motion of Sir Josrrn M‘Kenna, Bill to 
amend the Law in eee to the Polling Dis- 
trict of Arranmore (Ireland), ordered to be 
brought in by Sir JoserpH M‘Kenna, Marquess 
of Hamiutron, and Mr. CHar.ey. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 270. ] 


LOCOMOTIVES ON HIGHWAYS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 

On Motion of The Lorn Apvocarte, Bill for 
further regulating the use of Locomotives on 
Highways in Scotland, ordered to be brought in 
|by The Lorp Apvocate and Sir Marruew 
| Riwiey. 

Bill presented, and read the first time. [Bill 271.] 





House adjourned at a quarter 
before Two o'clock. 
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